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THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 

A discount of one-third from the list-przce is allowed to Members of the Association. 

Orders from the U. S and Canada should be addressed to D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton. Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
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I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS 593 in the Biblioth^que Municipale of Rennes 
By Lucy Allen Baton 

Published 1926 and 1927. 

Part one* Introduction and Text (xl-|-496 pp ). \p . 

Part Two* Studies m the Contents (iv-1-406 pp ^ * ' 

Wm A. Nitze {Modern Philology, Aug. 1929). This is an important book not merely for 
Arthurians but especially for students of medieval history and of Franco-Itaiian literature 
Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophecies de Merlin consists of historical 
and romantic prognostication, attributed to the Arthurian seer, and mingled with narratives 
of knightly adventure taken, in large part, from the Vulgate cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the 
Palamedes. . One closes those two volumes with a sense of admiiation and gratitude for 
their learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event to which 
all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 
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Sir Edmund Chamtsers {Mod Lang. Review, Jan , 1928)* Miss Albright has succeeded in 
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the regulation of the stage; on the censorship both in its general and in its dramatic operation; 
on copyright and stage right; on the sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing 
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The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English Literature to 
Miss Allen foi this work 

Howard R Patch {Speculum, October, 1929)* For a number of years scholars have eagerly 
awaited the publication of this work. . . And it is really an honor, not only to Miss Allen, 
but also to the scholars who initially guided her research, and to the foundation which is re- 
sponsible for its publication. Every document ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined 
and its claim to authenticity duly tested from every point of view. The editions and manu- 
scripts are fully listed, and the evidence for the materials regardmg the mystic’s life properly 
scrutinized. 


IV. THE CONSECUTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN OLD ENGLISH 
By Morgan Callaway Jr. 

Published December, 1933 (110 pp.). Price $1 50. 

George 0. Curme {JEGP, July, 1934) : This treatise on the use of the subjunctive in Old 
English m clauses of result . . . shows conclusively that the subjunctive here is due to the 
meaning of the subordinate clause itself. 

J. R. Hulbeit {Mod. Phil , August, 1934): This most recent publication of Professor Cal- 
laway shows the same painstaking care and thoroughness, the same impeccable technique as 
ail its predecessors, and, like them, is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon. 
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V. THE REAL WAR OF THE THEATRES 
Shakespeare’s Fellows in Rivalry with the Admiral’s Men, 1594”i603 
By Robert Boies Sharpe 

Published February, 1935 (viii+260 pp.) Pike $2.50 
The first chronological survey of the theatrical events of Queen Elizabeth’s last decade, 
treating season by season the relations of stage and public happenings, especially with refer- 
ence to the court factions. It clarifies the policies and specialties of the companies together 
with their influence on the literary as well as the stage qualities of the extant dramas of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries during this period 


VI. PETER IDLEY’S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS SON 
By Charlotte D ’Evelyn 
Published May, 1935 (vii+240 pp.) $2 50. 

This study establishes the identity of Peter Idley as an Oxfordshire gentleman, neighboi 
of the Stonors and office-holder in the court of Henry VI, and against the backgiound of 
his public and private life, interprets his Instructions to^ His Son as a typical expression of 
fifteenth-centuiy culture. The text of the Instructions is printed foi the first time in full 
with valiant MS readings and lineai references to the Eandlynge Shine, 


REVOLVING FUND SERIES 

Address orders to D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W 32d St., New York City. 

Orders from abroad should be addressed to tlumphiey MiHord, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By George Philip Rrapp 

Published 1925 (Vol. I, xvi-fSTS pp,; Vol. II, vi-h356 pp.). Price $10. 

J. H. G Grattan (Ret^. of Eng. Stud., m, April, 1927)- Professor Krapp’s work will take its 
place in this country [England] among the few great books on the English language 

Morgan Callaway, Jr. (Umversity of Texas Studies in English, No 8), A work of wlucli all 
Americans will be pround. . . What impresses me most in this woik is the catholicity of the 
judgments expiessed Professoi Krapp’s book moves in a legion never touched by Mr. II 
Mencken in his The American Language or by Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker m his American English. 


II PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By Samuel A. Tanj^enbaum, M.D. 

Published 1927 (xvi-|-241 pp.). Price $4. 

Fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half-tone reproduction on India paper 
of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. 

Tucker Brooke {The Yale Renew, Jan., 1928): The subject is an important one, leaching 
far beyond the question of the authenticity of certain extant signatures. . . . Since Hhak(‘- 
speare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be supposed to have dictated his poetry oi even to 
have carefully collated and corrected scriveners’ copies, it is evident that the ultimate source 
of all his workers must have been manuscript in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly con- 
cerns all who seek to interpret the printed text to know what kind of hand he wrote and how 
legibly, whether he wrote fast or slow, carefully or otherwise All these things, and many more, 
Dr. Tannenbaum deals with, and he shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s penmanship 
was considerably more adequate to Ms occasions than is commonly supposed. 


HI. KEATS AND MARY TIGIIE 
By Earle Vonarb Weller 
Published 1928 (xi+334 pp.) Price $3.50. 

A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs, Ttghe, with phrases from the 
text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index for convenient cross reference: 
also a Memonal Introduction. 

AJ . in Modern Language Renew, April, 1930; Mr. Weller brings with Mm some 400 parallel 
words and phrases; arranges them in footnotes, and cross indexes them in the Appendix. 
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Some, it is true, seem trivial, others controversial; but as a whole the editor has made an 
inteiesting, if not convincing, case The volume, however, serves another purpose It reintro- 
duces to an inappreciative world the word of a sadly neglected poetess 
Edmund Blunden {Daily Telegraphy Aug 14, 1928)* He proves with chapter and verse the 
previously admitted but uncalculated theory that Mr. Tighe influenced Keats’s epithets and 
peculiarities of diction 

IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEVENTEENTH- CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By Ralph Coplestone Williams 
Published 1931 (xiv+356 pp ) Price 13.50. 

Contains between twelve and thirteen hundred titles Part I is a list of authors, Part II is 
a list of novels; Part III is an alphabetical list of titles with authors’ names 
H. Carrington Lancaster in Mod Lang NoteSy Jan , 1932: The obvious need for a history 
of the French novel m the seventeenth century gave Dr Williams the excellent idea of pre- 
paring the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography of the genre. He went about the 
undertaking with unflagging industry, not discouraged by the fact that he was frequently 
limited in Fiench libraries to the dole of a few books a day. His results have been most hand- 
somely published by the M L A. . Nearly one bundled additional titles are given in an 
appendix, devoted to doubtful cases . . . The project is one designed to be of assistance to 
investigators inteiested in the seventeenth-century novel, m individual novelists, or in the 
origins of the Action of later centuries, both in France and abroad. . , . In short, the work is 
far from being definitive, but, despite its defects, it includes a great deal of information that is 
hard to obtain elsewhere, so that it should prove to be a useful starting-point for numerous 
monographs. Properly used, it will render much service and ought to be found in all libraries 
where advanced work is carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, WRITTEN BY BEN JONSON 
A variorum edition by George Watson Cole, L H.D., Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Libiary and Art Gallery 

Published 1931 (xviii+298 royal octavo pages) Price $5.00. 

Contains a facsimile of the rare first edition and of a contemporary MS. never before 
printed. Also reproduces for the first time with the masque the chief pieces of accompanying 
music. With introduction, Notes, and bibliographical Appendices. 

Leonard L. Mackall in New York Herald Trihune, May 22, 1932: Dr. Cole’s introduction 
and appendices give all the results of a most minute and exhaustive careful study of every 
physical detail of the 1640 duodecimo and of all the variations in the various texts, and he 
uses ingenious diagrams and tables to show clearly the precise relationship to each other of 
all the original leaves (and pages) and those substituted for some of them. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRITICAL ARTHURIAN 
LITERATURE FOR THE YEARS 1922-1929 
By John J. Paeey 

Published 1931 (iii+59 pp.). Price $.75. 

Edited for the Arthurian Group of the Modern Language Association. Contains 686 items 
arranged by authors, with ref, to reviews and book notes of them, and a subject index 

GENERAL SERIES 

(Books recommended by the Committee on Research Activities with appoval of the Executive 
Council, Published under aid from a grant made by the American Council of Learned SocicUies,) 


THE SUBLIME: A STUDY OF CRITICAL THEORIES IN XVIII- 
CENTURY ENGLAND 
By Samuel Holt Monk 

Published September, 1935 (vii+ 75 pp ). Price $2.50. 

The chief English theories of the sublime between 1674 and 1800, with particular refer- 
ence to changing tastes. Concepts of sublimity are shown to have been focal points for ideas 
and emotions that were inimical to neo-classic standards and that became dominant among 
romantic poets and critics. Later chapters were devoted to (1) critical theories of painting 
and (2) emergence of a taste for terror evoked by grandeur in external nature. 
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The following additions have been made to the Short Title List, piiblLsIied in the Supple- 
ment of Volume XLIX of the PM LA . 

Users of our rotographs are requested by the Library of Congiess to send to the I'Airopean 
library of origin a copy of anything which they have printed fiom or concerning i hem, nnirLed 
^'material from or concerning MS. — 

Forms to be filled out by those whodesire to make requests or suggestions for tlic proi iinng 
of new rotographs, may be obtained by applying to the chairman of the Comrmltec on Se]« c- 
tion, Professoi Norman L. Torrey, Swarthmere College^ Swartlimoic, Pa. 

30L Brit Mus , 8008 a. 4: Andres Davila y Heredia, Tknda de iwiojos pohiicos, \hilcncia, 
1673 (119 sheets) 

302. Vienna, Nazionalbibl, MS. Cod. lat. 9970: Boccalini, Raggimgh di Farmno, in Span 
trans. (122 sheets) 

303 Vienna, Nazionalbibl., MS. Cod. lat. 10514: Boccalini, Pietra del Para gone Poliluo, 
in Span, trans. (202 sheets) 

304. London, Univ Coll, Lib., MS. Germ 12: A middle high German translation of the 
Benedictine Rule of the 14th century, fols 1-104 (98 sheets) 

305. Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, MS. H. I. inf. 5: Tasso, Aminta, fols. 212-258. (94 sheets) 
306 Brit Mus , MS Royal 19. c. ii; Frere Lorens, La Somme des Vices et des Vertus\ fols 

1-107. (107 sheets) 

307. Cambridge, University Lib MS. Gg IV. 27 : Chaucer, ABC, Lenvoy de Chancer <1 Scogan, 
Truth, Troilus and Cresside, and three other poems, fols 5-026 (115 sheets) 

308. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Eng. Poet. d. 9: William Forrest, The Notable History of the 
Most Chaiste Innocent Joseph, fols. 4-158. (155 sheets) 

309. A, Cambridge Umv. Lib., MS. Dd X, 30: Robert Davenport, Survey of the Sciences 
(25 sheets) 

B. Welbeck Abbey Lib., Duke of Portland MS. - Robert Davenport, A Valient Martyr. 
(9 sheets) 

310. London, College of Arms, MS Arundel XXII: Seege of Troye, O.E trans of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s History by “Maister Gnaor”; fols. 1-82 (82 sheets) 

311. Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, MS. Doni ed Acquisti 325. Boccaccio, Teseide, fols L 141, 
2 vol (282 sheets) 

312. Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 2499: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, fols 1 -57 
(57 sheets) 

313. Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS. fr. 14864-65* Chroniques de Nicaise Ladam, 4 vol, fols. 
1-383 (762 sheets) 

314. Cambridge, Trinity Coll, MS. 0.9.34: Thomas, or Eustache, of Kent, Le Roman de 
touie Chevalerie (45 sheets) 

315. Paris, Bibl Nat., MS. ang. 40: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, fols 
1-174. (174 sheets) 

306. Brit. Mus., MS. Add. 37790. Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love (and various 
Eng. trans. of theological works), fols 1-237. (1 19 sheets) 

317. Suffolk, Helmingham Hall, Tollemache MS.: John Trevisa, trans. of Barlholomaeus 
Anglicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum, fols. 9-340. (664 sheets) 2 vol 

318. Paris, Bibl 'NdX.: Rondeaux au nomhre de troys cent cinquanle, Paris, t527(^^), 114pp, (57 
sheets) 

319. Paris, Bibl Nat,, MS. Nouv. Acq. fr. 6368: Jean du Pin, Roman de Mandevk, 240 pp. 
(2^ sheets) 2 vols. 

320. Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 3705: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, fols. 1-142. 
(142 sheets) 

321. Moritzburg, Schlossbibl, MS. Quart 117: Rondeaux d'^ Amour, fols 1-136. (271 sheets) 
422, Paris, Bibl de 1’ Arsenal: Charles Sorel, Cleagenor et Doristee, s 1 , 1621. (232 sheets) 

323. Paris, Bibl. de 1’ Arsenal, MS. fr. 3167 (ancien 306), fols, 1-41. Mapemonde (mislitled for 
Image du Monde.) 41 sheets. 

324. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. anc. fonds fr. 1110, entire. Brunetto Latini, Li Livres don Tresor. 
307 sheets. 

325. Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Nero C. DC, fols, 195-228. John of Hoveden, Philomela and other 
poems. 33 sheets. 



326. Paris, Bib! de PArsenal, MS, fr, 5069 (anden 19), entire. Chrestien Legouais de Sainte^ 
More, Metamorphoses d^Ovide MoralisSes. 490 sheets. 

327. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fr. 791, fols. 119-166. Jacques de Longuyon, Les Veus ion Paon. 
49 sheets. 

328. Paris, Bibl. Nat , MS. fr. 24365, Ms. 137-187. Jacques de Longuyon, Les Voeux du paon 
52 sheets. 

Under the extension of our rotograph service to other constituent societies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies 12 items have been added. Those presumably of interest to mem- 
bers of the Association are: 

Add. 1. Gilbert de Thornton, Summa London, Lincoln’s Inn Lib., MS. Hale 135. 

Add. 5. St. Jerome, Lives of the Hermit Saints 2 vol. 


Paris, Bibl Nat , MSS. lat 12596, nouv acq lat 2178 vol. 1. 

Rime, Bibl Vallicellan, MSS Tomes 22, 1 7 vol 1. 

Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, MSS lat D 525, I 61 vol. 2. 

Monte Cassina Lib., MS lat 463 vol. 2. 

Florence, Med Laur Pint , 19 Cod lat. 16 vol, 2. 


Add 6. St Jerome, Malcus^ Hilarion 
Pans, Bibl Nat., MSS gr. 1605, 1598, 1514, 1501A, 1540. 

Add 7. Reginald of Canterbury, Poems 
Oxford, Bodleian Lib , MSS Laud Misc. 40, 500; MS. Bigby 65 
Oxford, Merton Coll , MS. 241. 

Brit Mus., MS. Cotton Vesp E. III. 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl , MS. 18580 


Add. 9 Geoffrey of Monmouth, 8 vol. 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi, MS 292 vol. 1. 

Cambridge, Trinity Coil , MSS 770, 744. vols 2-3* 

Cambridge, Univ, Lib., MSS. 1814, 2096 vols 4-5. 

Oxford, Bodleian Lib , Rawl. MS. B 168 vol. 6. 

Aberystwyth, Nat. Lib , MSS. Peniarth 42, 43 vols. 7-8. 


(Vol 1 contains also Etstoria Turpini Remensis ) 

Add 11. Thomas Watson* Sophoclis Antigonej London, 1581; Amyntas, London, 1585. 

British Museum, printed books 
Add. 12. Peter of Poitiers, Allegorioe, 3 vol. 

Cambridge, Pembroke Coll., MS. 96 vol 1. 

Trier, Seminarbibl , MS. 90 vol. 2. 

Pans, Bibl Mazarine, MS 1005. vol. 3. 



PMLA INDEX VOLS. I'-L 

An index to Volumes I-L of the PMLA is being prepared, totally superseding 
that of Volumes I-XXXIII. The copy has been assembled and publication pio- 
vided for prior to the academic year of 1936"-t937. The final price has not yet been 
determined, but advance subscriptions by members will be receivcil by tlic Tieas- 
urer at $2.50. Subscribers to the foimer index may claim a reduction of 20 per cent. 

PROVISIONAL TABLE OF CONTENl^S 


I. Printed papers: 

1. Titles of Articles and Addresses, and references to discussions, with 
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THE CONCEPTION OF A CALLING IN THE GERMAN 
LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

I T is not a matter of mere chance that the conception of a “calling” 
or “profession” is meeting with s])ecial interest in Germany. Several 
books have been written on the suljject, some with the intention of 
showing that a better understanding of the idea of a “calling” would 
contribute considerably toward tlie buihling up of a new and improved 
social order. While thus practical and political interests are debating 
the problem, an attempt to reach the root of the question has been made 
by the German sociologist, Max Weber, who in his work Protestant 
Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism,^ undertook to answer the question. 
Why does Protestantism seem to lie particularly congenial to the capital- 
istic type of civilization? According to him, it is the conception of a 
“calling” as a God-given task, developed by Luther and incorporated 
into Calvin’s religious system, which is re.sponsible for this fact. The 
word Beruf, English “calling,” itself in its present meaning, originated, 
he asserts, in Luther’s translation of the Bible, and from that source 
it spread throughout the Germanic world. 

The definitions given by the sociologist, the economist, the philosopher 
or the theologian agree in ordy one respect, namely, that “calling” is 
something different from mere occupation or work. Most existing defini- 
tions contain also one or more of the following three factors: first, that 
calling involves a regular economic occupation; second, that it must be 
directed toward the welfare of society; and, finally, that it is based on 
some sort of urge outside of mere ma ferial considerations, such as natural 

‘ Max Weber, Protestant Elhks ani the Spirit of Ctipitidism, translated by T. Parsons 
(New York, 1930); German e(lilioa;“lJieprotestantLsche KthikundderGeistdesKapital- 
ismus,” Gesammsdte AtifsHse sw Rfli^iomsosiolegie (Tiibingen, 1922). 
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inclinalioB-j personal satisfaction in the chosen occupation, (u* the will 
of God. While the first and second are found in about the same iorm in 
almost all definitions, the last one, the inner urge, varies ronsideiably, 
or is even left out. 

Different historic periods and different social phik)Sophi<‘S lia\e also 
developed their own conceptions of a ‘'calling,” especially arcouling to 
their interpretation of the last-mentioned constituent elements, it has 
even been asserted that the conception of a calling, as evolved by a 
certain age, can be made the touchstone of the civilization of that age/’ 
A few examples may serve to show how far this is true. 

In Greek and Roman antiquity the conception was not si rongly deved- 
oped.® The foundation of the conception as we know it now was laid by the 
new faith which grew out of Judaism and antiquity. The early Christians 
felt themselves called by God to the realization of the pronused King- 
dom of God. They formed a community in which each one, irrespective 
of his worldly occupation, had his share in contributing to the realiza- 
tion of God’s Kingdom on earth. Although the Gospel did not aim at a 
social revolution or the propagation of some particular social theory, 
the new spirit which it preached brought with it a new appreciation of 
man; it ennobled him by tearing down the bars of class and caste, since 
before God all men are free and equal. Eventually, this attitude neces- 
sarily also had an ennobling effect on man’s occupation. With the passing 
of time, after generations of early Christians, no longer did the individual 
feel himself personally called to become a Christian, he was now Li an 
into the faith, and he expected the Kingdom of God to be realized md 
here on earth but in heaven. The “calling” shifted from the individual 
to the Church as a whole, which now became the institution responsible 
for leading its members on to God. With this progressive cxiensioii of 
Christianity and its eventual participation in temporal affairs, worldly 
work gradually became of more importance to the later Christians. The 
Middle Ages took over these two tendencies and combined them with 
indigenous elements into a new system. It is this system, especially Its 
standard form evolved during the twelfth and thirteenth centiiricB, 
which constitutes the basis of the present article. 

The dominant note of the Middle Ages is universalism. The “Slate of 
God,” as conceived at that time, permeated ail creation and conrteefed 

^ Karl Dunkmann, Die Lehre vom Beruf (Berlin, 1922), p. 17 ff. 

® Work in general was scorned as fit only for slaves and as nnworlhy of a free citizen, 
wko could occupy Mmself solely witli afiairs of government, war, or the arts. The slave 
naturally could not feel Mmself “called*' into Ms forced labor. Neitker was a strong cciiu-^ 
mumty spirit possible on that basis, and thus another element of the dcfmiilon as stated 
above was missing. CL Cicero, De qfficiis, i, 42, 110. 
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earth with heaven. The whole universe was regarded as an organic unity, 
reaching from the lowest form of matter through humanity to the super- 
natural world, and on up to God, who was at once the culmination and 
the final goal of the universe. The connecting link between the earthly 
and the heavenly world was the Church, established by Christ as medi- 
ator between Christian humanity and heaven. It was the whole and only 
purpose of mankind, as organized in the Church, to lead all the universe 
back to God from whom it had emanated. Life as a whole had but this 
one purpose, and therefore, it was directed in all its reaches — political, 
social, economic, intellectual — towards the achievement of this supreme 
aim. This central idea gradually permeated or transformed all aspects 
of mediaeval civilization, until they fitted into the conception of the 
organic unity, of the God-State, the Civitas Dei.^ 

Considering now the mediaeval doctrine of society, we notice that it 
had its prototype in the social organization of the mediaeval city, but 
that it broadened the principles found there, and applied them to human 
society as a whole. There were, of course, strong tendencies prevalent 
in the earlier centuries for a division of mankind, not on the basis of work 
and usefulness to society, but on that of possession and power, a strati- 
fication which easily might have led to a permanent difierentiation into 
master and slave, possessor and possessed. But these tendencies were 
halted when the mediaeval city was accepted as a model for the social 
structure in the God-State. In the city, where one group is dependent 
on the other, and all have to cooperate with each other, Thomas Aquinas 
saw the pattern of Christian society.® Here the idea of the Amt, the oflSice 
which each one has to perform for the advancement not only of himself 
but of the common good, is evolved; work and the income connected 
with it are given to him as a sort of fief or trust by the community. Di- 
vision of labor was recognized by Thomas as the basis of social organiza- 
tion in general, since nature has made man able to perform only a limited 
task in life. Every man is needed by human society for his work, but he, 

^ Cf. Willielm Diltbey, Weltanschauung und Analyse des Menschen seit der Renaissance 
uni Reformation^ Leipzig und Berlin, 1914. — Karl Dunkmann, Die Lehre wmBeruf^ Berlin, 
1922. — W. Endemann, Die nationalokonomischen Grundsatze der canonistischen Lehre^ 
Jena, 1863. — ^Max Maurenbrecher, Thomas von Aquino’s Stellung zum Wirlschaftslehen 
seiner Zelt^ Leipzig, 1898. — Otto Gierke, Das deuische GenossenschaftsrecMj 3. Bd. (Berlin, 
1881), part of which in English translation: FolUical Theories of the Middle Ages, translated 
by F. W. Maitland, Cambridge, 1900, — ^Emst Troeltsch,‘*Die Bedeutung des Protestant- 
ismus fur die Entstehung der modemen Welt,” Eistorische Zeiischrift, Bd. 97 (Mtinchen 
und Berlin, 1906), Die Soziallehren der christlkhen Kitchen und Gruppen, Gesammelte 
Schriften, 3. AufL, Tubingen, 1923, English translation: The Social teachings of the Christian 
Churches, translated by Olive Wyon, 2 vols , London and New York, 1931. 

® Cf, especially Maurenbrecher, Thomas von Aquino’s Stellung, pp. 38 ff. 
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too, needs Ms fellowmen for the services they can render to him. Ail 
useful activities are ordained by God, and therefore equally actxpUible 
to Him, for no God-willed work can be base, and each kind of seivice 
is a valuable function, although the various services aie iicd of equal 
importance to society, and therefore not equally reniiiiieralcd. Only by 
fulfilling the obligations connected with the ‘^office, in addition to a 
generally virtuous life, can man attain the supreme goal, winch cemsisis 
in his union with God. 

The facts outlined thus far have been known and esiablishet! !)y 
previous investigations. Turning now to the analysis c)f the conception 
of a “calling,” which prevailed at that time, we have to proceed along 
new roads. In the few existing accounts of the historical developincnt 
of that conception, the authors have generally confined themselves to 
a discussion of its evidences in the writings of mediaeval philosophei s, and 
perhaps in the guild system. From here they pass directly to Luther and 
his contribution, either contrasting the two results, or trying to prove 
that these are essentially the same. They seem to have ignored the fact 
that even the Middle Ages were not static, but perpetually changing. 

The following account attempts to fill in the gap by tracing the his- 
torical evolution of the conception of “calling” between the twelfth 
and the sixteenth centuries. Its conclusions are founded on an investiga- 
tion of the German vernacular writings of the period. For this purpose 
it seems appropriate to combine the various components of mediaeval 
Weltanschauung into a single picture, a metaphor, describing life in terms 
which not only the learned scholar, but also the peasant and the crafts- 
man of the Middle Ages could understand. We then can imagine medisev- 
al life as a pilgrimage toward the other world, a procession in which all 
humanity took part, and wMch had its final goal in God. Life on earth 
was considered as but a preparation for the everlasting happiness of 
the future life. Whatever helped toward the progress of the pilgrimage^ 
toward the realization of the transcendental goal, was good and valuable; 
whatever hindered it was harmful and wrong. 

With this symbol of wandering humanity in mind, the social and eco- 
nomic views of the Middle Ages become clear: society Is organized in such 
a^way as to facilitate progress in the desired direction. On the economic 
side it follows that earthly possessions are not wrong in theinselvcs, but 
that they are to be subordinated to the needs of a migrating community; 
when they become too plentiful, they are a cumbersome burden rather 
than an asset to the individual; when they distract him from the real goal 
of life, they are a grave danger. Whatever he has, and whatever he docs, 
should be an aid to the progress of the march.® 

* TMs point of view is well illustrated in the following passage by the preadier Bavid 
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The division of humanity into social groups was also to serve the same 
end. Leadership rested with the Church and its clergy who were to 
point the right way to God. Monas ticism was to represent the way to 
God in its purest form, while other members of society often had to 
compromise with their own human weakness and with the facts of the 
surrounding world. The monk was supposed, however, to walk the 
narrower and steeper path not exclusively for his own benefit, but for 
the good of Christian society as a whole. The laity naturally also had 
their assigned duties, all of which were to serve the common purpose; 
knights and wordly lords protected the winding processions from the 
dangers of this world, they sav/ to it that peace and justice were main- 
tained, and for their dangerous ‘^office’’ they were here on earth com- 
pensated by a greater degree of power and wealth. In the same way, 
peasant and burgher had his important social task to perform, feeding 
and equipping the others. If, in the com^mon pilgrimage of humanity to 
God, each pilgrim did his duty in his own ^‘office,” he would reach the 
final goal together with his fellowmen. 

While from this picture the great importance of work in one’s place 
in life is evident, it remains to be shown in what respect the vocational 
activity of the individual may be termed a ‘‘calling.” For this purpose 
we have to answer the questions. What is the distributing factor in the 
mediaeval system of distribution of labor? What or who is it that “calls” 
man into the place he occupies, into the “office” which he performs? 
Furthermore, in which way does this “call” reach man, and how does 
it affect him? 

The answer to these questions is found in many of the literary works 
of the period under discussion. The problem received its most exhaustive 
and careful treatment, however, in the sermons of the greatest preacher 
of the thirteenth century, Berthold of Regensburg, who died in i272J 
According to him and to his fellow-writers, it is organized Christianity 


of Ausburg: “Wir sin uf dem wege des himelriches unde warten alle zit, weime des weges 
ein ende si. Swer sich aber uf kurzen wee mit vil getreides ladet, der wirt e miiede, e er den 
wee vol ge, unde muoz vil lihte under wegen beliben. Also wil du, daz din volgaere rinever- 
tig sin uf dem wege und mit irdischen dingen niht iiberladen sin. Habent sie iht ze tragen, 
daz teilen mit ir geverten, die niht haben; so ist ir burde ringer und sint sie selbe sneller 
unde koment deste vroelicher ze abende an die Mmelische herberge. . . Deutsche My- 
stiker des vierzehnien Jahrhunderts^ edited by Franz Pfeiffer (Leipzig, 1845), i, 344, 25. 

^ Berthold ton Regemhurgj VoUsfandige Atisgabe seiner Fredigten, 2 vols., edited by Franz 
Pfeiffer and Josef Strobl, Wien, 1862; Die Predigten des Franzlskaners Berthold von Regens^ 
burg, 4th ed., edited by Franz Gobel, Regensburg, 1906. It may be noted here that Bert- 
hold was a contemporaiy of Thomas Aquinas, and died two years before the latter. The 
correspondence in the views of both men shows how generally and widely the views dis- 
cussed here were held during the middle ages. 
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as a whole which is called by and to God. To be able to fo!k»\\ this c all, 
to attain salvation, God’s grace is essential. Yet God docs iiol oflei ills 
grace to the individual directly, but to humanity at large lliiough the 
Church as His representative on earth and as the embodiment of 11 is 
^'calling” to mankind. Similarly, He does not place each man in Ins cdlite 
by direct commission or mandate, but gives him at birth the miluia! 
ability for a certain occupation, or creates him a member of a ctnlain 
social group. At the same time, God endows man with free will; He do(‘s 
not, as a rule, interfere with the individual during his lifetime, ]>ut, hav- 
ing endowed him with grace, free will, and his talents, He lets him woik 
out his own salvation. Knowing God’s will through the teachings of 
the Church, and knowing also his social obligations, man should e.\m*dse 
his free will in obeying God’s commands and, particularly, in the faithful 
performance of his vocational duties. In this way he will earn his own 
place in heaven, since each one is going to be judged according to the 
use he made of the talents which God gave him. Whatever the office is 
to which he is assigned, — whether it be that of king, priest, or labor<»r“- 
only a careful execution of its duties, in connection with a virtuous life, 
will assure man eternal life in heaven. Passages such as the following 
occur repeatedly in the writings of Berthold: 

Wan unser herre hat eime ieglichen menschen ein amt verlihen, er hat nieman 
ze muezekeit geschaffen, wir miiezen uns alle eteswes underwinden, da mite wir 
genesen. ... So hat er den geschaiffen daz er babest si; so sol dcr ein keiser sin 
Oder ein kiinic oder ein bischof oder ein riiter oder ein grave oder diz oder daz. 
Unde swelherleie amt du hast, ez si hoch oder nider, von dem miiost du gote 
reiten [Rechenschaft ablegen] . . . ® 

Wan allez daz got ie geschuof daz hat er allez samenl ze nutze geschaffen ujid 
ist ouch allez sament nutze unde guot. . . . Und ez dienei allez dem almelitigen 
gote. Ber vogel in den luften, der visch in dem wage, die wurmc in dcr erden luul 
alle kreaturen und allez daz got ie geschuof daz dienei allez gote, anc der ulicle 
mensche und ander iibel engele: die dienent gote niht, wan die tuont Im alle tage 
widerdriez unde ieit; , . . Unde dar zuo hat ez allez got geschaffen, daz ez dem 
menschen nutze si, unde da mite dienet ez gote allez sament, ieglichez in der 

wise als ez got geschaffen hat Ez endienet aber nihl von rehter licbe iiiui 

von rehten minnen: ez dienet niwan von nature. . . . ^ 

. . . wan der ohse unde der esel miiezent den wagen unde den pfluoc ziehen tiiule 
den sac tragen, sie tuon es gerne oder ungerne. Also wolte uns unser herre iiilit 
twingen unde binden an unser willekur, Er hat uns ze wizzen geben iibel unde 
guot, kalt unde warm, sur unde siieze an unsern funf sinnen. ... Sit er uns so 
genzlichen z^erkennen gegeben hat ubel unde guot, so wil er, daz wir unset fricn 

« Pfeiffer, Piedlgten, u, 13, 36 ff. « im., rav, 374, 2 ff. 
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willekur selber binden zuo den guoten unde zuo den reinen gedenken, unde die 
unreinen lazen varn, . . . 

To the laity, work in one’s vocation is, in fact, more important even 
than praying or going to church, for by serving humanity in his proper 
way, man serves God just as all creation serves Him. 

So sullen dise gerne beten, die gerne fasten; so sullen dise gerne arbeiten mit 
triuwen unde mit eren, so sullen die got dienen, daz sie guote rihter sin; so sullen 
die got dienen, daz sie guote lere geben mit predigen unde mit bihte hoeren; so 
sullen dise guote Mute sin. And also solte ein ieglich mensche gote dienen, alse 
erz geordent hat . , 

Bruoder Berhtolt, nu han ich etewaz anders ze tuonne. Ich mac durchgenden 
tac niht alle zit gebeten unde zer kirche sin.’^ Des muotet got niht von dir, wan 
daz du getriuwe unde gewa^re sist, mit swelher leie amte du umbe gest. Wan ez ist 
nieman, im habe got ein amt gegeben, da mit er gote dienen sol, einhalp ze dem 
iibe und anderhalp ze der sele. Und swenne du din antwerk lazlichen uebest unde 
Irugenlichen, so hast du der tugende niht unde tuost reht als ein niderlender. 
Ez si pfaffe oder leie, rihter oder ritter, koufman oder gebure, die sulnt alle ir 
amt mit triuwen iieben unde mit der warheit. Geistliche liute unde witewen, sie 
sin in kloestern oder niht, so sulnt sie vil gebeten unde geweinen unde sulnt ailer 
guoten dinge vil durch got iieben an in selben. Des durfent die liute mit der e 
niht tuon: die miigent lihte gebeten, daz ez got benueget, sint sie eht anders ane 
toetliche siinde und xiebent ir amt getriuwelichen. . . 

But, as we have seen, the rest of the universe serves God by necessity; 
only man can serve or refuse to serve, according to his own free will. 
Therefore Berthold rejects predestination. 

The same ideas are expressed with some variations by other writers 
of the thirteenth and the following centuries. A few examples may 
suffice. In one poem, the devil is speaking of the various vocations: 

Got wil gaistlich und weltlich han, 

Die wil er die welt lat stan. 

Dariimb tiig iederman dem sinen recht, 

So haist er ain truwer gotz knecht.^^ 

Also verwtistends dik den segen 
Den in got umb ir arbait welt geben; 

Wan selig ist der sich begat sinr hend, 

An dem ist wol bewent, 

Daz im got daz himelrich wil geben, 

Darinn er besitzt daz ewig leben. 

So muoz ain miissig genger in der segi [Netz] kleben.^^ 

w Ibid., n, 13, US. Ibid., xiit, 478, 28 ffi xvni, 255, 18 E 

Des Tctifels Netz, edited by K. A. Barack (Bibl. des Litt. Vereins in Stuttgart, ixx, 
Stuttgart, 1863), p. 364* Ibid., p. 363. 
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Recapitulating, it may be said that in this system the coiiccpti(^n of a 
^^calling'^ is based on a pronounced community spirit, the idea of Ihc 
social organism and of the institutional character of the Cliunla I he 
principle of free will and of the meritoriousness of good works give the 
conception its particular quality. Work is recognized and praised, and 
receives a strong impulse, but only work in the interest of tlie eienial 
welfare of the individual and his fellowmen. 

Returning now to the picture of life in the Middle Ages as a proci^ssiun 
to heaven, it may readily be realized that leadership is one of the (‘ssim- 
tial features. Whole-hearted cooperation of all is required, hut leadeiship 
is of prime importance. Failure in this was, to a great extent, lesponsihle 
for the gradual disintegration of the mediaeval system. The failiiic of a 
large part of the priesthood to live up to their “calling” caused a lack 
of confidence in their leadership. Literature of that time is full of com- 
plaints in this respect, the priests being severely criticized for their fail- 
ings, since they are responsible for all those souls who trust in their 
guidance and are misled by them. 

Her babest, unde waeret ir hie, ich getorstez iu wol sagen: alle die sele die ir dem 
almehtigen gote verlieset oder verlorn werdent von iuwern schulden, als verre 
und irz erwenden soltet unde mohtet, ir miiezet sie gote gel ten mil iuwerm 
grozen schaden. . . , 

Swaz aller der kristenheit wirret 
Und rehten glouben si verirret, 

Daz ist der hohen prelaten scliult, 

Die mit grozer ungedult 
Groz dine wollen iiberkumen, 

Des lant und liute niht nement frumen.^® 

wenn ich den pfaffen numend gefach, 

So lauffend die laigen seib hernach.^^ 

This failure of the spiritual leaders of humanity resulted mainly in 
two conditions. On the one hand, many people lost their faith and inter- 
est in the heavenly goal of life, and began to busy themselves more and 
more with the things of this world, with its beauty and its pleasures. 
The other group, however, and the one which for our purpose is iniicli 
more important, inferred from the failure of institutional leadership the 
necessity for a still more intense search for God, a personal search, not 
guided by external authority but rather by one^s own inner self. In 
Germany this group is represented chiefly by the mystic writers of the 

^ F. Meife, Predigten, xxm, 361 ff, 

Der Renner, von Hugo vou Trimberg, edited by Gustav Ebrismann (Bihl. des Litt. 
Vexems m Stuttgart, ccxxvn, Tiibingea, 1908), p. 92. Des Teufek Neiz, p. 46. 
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fourteentli and fifteenth centuries, especially by Eckhart, Tauler, and 
Seuse. These German mystics accept the teachings of the Church as to 
the way to God; they believe in the function of the Church as mediator 
between God and humanity, and in the clergy as the ordained leaders 
of mankind; but they limit the validity of this doctrine to the mass of 
the unenlightened and stress the need of direct communication with God 
for the select. 

The main object of the mystic is the reunion of the soul with God in 
this life, the birth of God in man. According to the mystic doctrine, this 
state is achieved by turning all one’s thoughts toward God and freeing 
oneself of all that is not God. “Sol got in gan, iiberein so muoz creature 
uz gan.”^® This mystic union, however, is not earned by good works, or 
by any kind of activity. 

Die liute enddrften niemer vil gedenken, waz sie teten, sie solten aber gedenken, 
waz sie weren. Weren nu die liute guot und ir wise, so mbhten ir were sere liuhten. 
Bist du gereht, so sint ouch diniu were gereht. Niht gedenke heilikeit ze setzen uf 
ein tuon: man sol heilikeit setzen uf ein sin. Wan die were heiligen uns niht, sun- 
der wir sullen diu were heiligen.^® 

All that man can do, to prepare the way for God’s entrance, is to resign 
his own will, and give himself up entirely to God. Even then the actual 
union with God depends exclusively on God’s will, and it happens only 
to those whom God has chosen. ‘‘Diz engeschiht nieman dan den alleine, 
die got ewicliche dar zuo erwelt hat, die ir selbes und aller dinge ledic 
sint, Diz beginnet hie unde wert ewiclichen.”^° If this highest object of 
the mystic desire is realized, if God is in man’s soul, he will hear the voice 
of God calling in him, and if he follows this inner calling, he is doing the 
will of God. Then all his doings will become a divine service, and what- 
ever he does will be pleasing to God : ‘^sie habent sich gote lazen ganz unde 
gar: des ist got sines werkes ungehindert in in.”^^ For the rebirth of God 
in man a state of contemplation is, however, not essential; it may be 
achieved in any state, in any occupation. The mystic does not despise 
worldly work; on the contrary, he realizes that the union with God will 
enhance the value of his works, and will make them more beneficial. 
^^Wanc mit Gotte enmag man niht versumen, und dis werk ist Gotz werk 
und niht des menschen/’^^ Moreover, for the man enlightened by God, 
even wealth has lost its danger; he can become rich without thereby be- 
ing distracted from God. ‘*Etliche lute sint als nosselich das in Got die 

Melster EcMtarij edited by Franz Pfeiffer (Leipzig, 1857), p. 12. 

w Ibid,, p. 546. Ibid., p. 381. ^ Ibid,, p. 477. 

** Die Fredigkn Tatders, edited by Ferdinand Vetter (Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, 
bsgb, von der Preuss. Akademie der Wissensebaften, Bd. XI, Berlin, 1910), p. 189. 
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riclieit benemeii mus. Aber were der mensche gelosseiij so enbcneme 
es ini Got nut und neme in der richeit wol The man in whose soul 
God has been reborn has become, to use a favorite term of mysticism, 
^'God’s loom/' His instrument, in whom only the will of his divine mas- 
ter is active. ^^Mag der mensche darzu werden, das er gote si als dem mcn- 
schen sin hant ist, so lass er im benugen und suche nit furbas/'^*^ 

It is evident from the above that the idea of a ''calling" forms a very 
important element in mystic thought, but also that it differs essentially 
from Berthold's conception. The mystics represent an aristocratic philos- 
ophy, which concerns itself primarily with the individual. They stress 
the idea of "election"; that is, the selection by God of a limited number 
in whom neither natural tendencies nor their own free will is active, but 
only the calling voice of God Himself. Besides, for this selected group 
they reject good works as a means to achieve the highest form of union 
with God, reversing in this respect the former doctrine: good works do not 
bring about the union with God, but this union brings about good works, 
works pleasing to God and beneficial to humanity. A further character- 
istic of the mystic conception lies therein that the voice of God is heard 
in the soul even of the selected one only after the union has been achieved, 
that it is not granted to him as his birthright, but only after a conscious 
strife has overcome his naturally free will, and has thereby prepared 
the way for the unobstructed working of God's will in him. The differ- 
ence in the two mediaeval conceptions of the "calling" thus concerns 
both the second and the third elements of our former definition, com- 
munity spirit and outside urge. 

The word Ruf, English calling, itself is frequently used by the mystics, 
and it may be said that they first introduced it into German literature. 

wer uns ruffet, das ist der himelsche vater; der riifft uns mit allem dem das er ist, 
hat und vermag. Das ladetund locket uns . . . das hat er alles dar umbe gelon 
das er uns do mit wider ruffe und lade in unsern urspmng und wider brechte in 
sich. Und alles ist dis ein Inter ruffen zu unserm beginne.^® 

They use it in a meaning in which both the divine urge and the tempo lal 
activity of man are in some measure blended, although the religious 
meaning predominates. It is obvious, however, that the conception 
evolved by this comparatively small and esoteric group could not have 
penetrated deep enough into the consciousness of the mass of the people 
to bring about a general recognition of the new term and its meaning. 
This was possible only on the basis of a popular movement such as the 

p. 211. 

^ Thmlogia ieutsch, edited by 'Fimz Pfeiffer, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart, 1855), p. 232. 

Die Rredigkn Taulm^ p, 240 ff. 
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Reformation and lliiough the far-reaching influence of the translation 
of the Bible by Luther. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the symbol of humanity 
marching in procession towards the heavenly goal had faded in the minds 
of the people. The type of civilization which the central period of the 
Middle Ages had developed under the dominating influence of the 
Church, the idea of the Civitas Dei, was disintegrating. It had given the 
preceding centuries a uniform and unitary view of life by the acceptance 
of a transcendental purpose of the universe, by offering to the world a 
definite Weltanschauung, which, in turn, bore the marks of its origin from 
existing conditions of life. This reciprocity resulted in the essential 
harmony between the spiritual and the temporal ideals of the time which 
found literary expression in Wolfram’s Parzival. With conditions of life 
changing under the influence of external forces, such as new contacts 
with foreign civilizations, growing population, there arose, however, a 
discrepancy between the old theory and the new practice. This dis- 
crepancy brought with it the danger of the transcendental motive being 
discarded altogether, not because it had been proved to be wrong, but 
because it had lost grip on life. 

In the 14th and ISth centuries the mediaeval unity had been practi- 
cally destroyed. The new individualism had asserted itself in the appear- 
ance of many new sects, in the gradual substitution of the general emperor 
by a number of independent princes, in the strengthening of the vernacu- 
lar against the predominance of the universal Latin. Instead of with 
Christianity as a unit, we have to do now with individual Christian 
nations. Outwardly the great masses still adhered to the old faith, but 
inwardly many had already broken away from it. The religious thought 
of the mystics and of other groups could not furnish a new popular ideal 
for them, and the attempts of the Church for a reformation within itself 
and the rejuvenation of the old ideals worked too slowly and with in- 
sufifleient results. Many people therefore gave themselves over merely 
to enjoyment of life. Pleasure and worldly success threatened to supplant 
the supermundane aim of humanity as a stimulus for work, which then 
would be conceived not as a service to the community, but only as a 
means to gain riches quickly at the expense of others. 

With this development in mind, Luther’s life work and the Reforma- 
tion as a ■whole might be regarded as an effort to check the rising tide 
of secularization and to preserve the old goal of Christianity, still recog- 
nizing it as the sole object of human life. But they tried to adjust it to 
the new conditions; they did not believe it attainable by the old way, 
and wished to point a new road to its achievement In his earlier life 
Luther himself went through the various stages of mediaeval thought. 
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He became a monk, passed through a period of contempt for the world 
and for himself, became acquainted with Mysticism and Nominalism, 
and finally came under the influence of secularizing forces. Mysticism 
impressed on Hm its conception of the ^^calling^’ and of the immediate- 
ness of man^s relation to God. But although Luther accepted these 
doctrines, Ms intention was not the development of a more or less 
esoteric sect, but rather the evolution of a new all-embracing system 
for the guidance of humanity. In his conception of the ^^calling/^ 
Luther retained the social foundation of the medieval organism, yet 
he welded it with the mystic idea of the personal calling of man by God 
instead of a general calling through the Church. According to Luther, 
it is God Himself who assigns to each man his position on earth and 
orders him to do the work.^® But God only places man in his ‘MfEce”; 
He is not calling within him constantly and guiding him on his way, as 
the mystics taught. On the other hand, man’s work in the God-ordained 
position is not put down to his account as a means of earning salva- 
tion; it is only to prove his obedience to God’s will. By fulfilling the 
assigned task, man serves God, and incidentally he thereby helps his 
neighbor. Luther’s ‘‘calling” differs from that of the mystics in being 
directed to all men alike, independent of their own attitude and not in 
the form of a voice calling within the soul, but as a task given to man 
to prove his obedience. 

Combining in this way some of the elements of both previous concep- 
tions, Luther developed his own idea of the “calling,” and embodied it 
in his religious teachings. His translation of the Bible then carried it 
forth among the mass of the people and preached to them once more the 
divine basis of man’s doings, and the necessity of untiring work at the 
task to which one is called. Fox Luther and his contemporaries the symbol 
of the human procession was no longer valid. They did not conceive of the 
earth as a valley of tears through which man passes on his way to God, 
but as the garden wHch man has to cultivate, into which he is called to 
live and to glorify God by bis work. From a mere thoroughfare the earth 
to them has become the home and permanent abode of man. Humanity 
also mirrored itself differently in their eyes. From a compact organism 
it had changed to a group of individuals not depending directly on each 
other for their salvation, but bound together solely by the exigencies of 
social life. 

In conclusion a few words may be said about the further development 
of the conception of the “calling.” In Germany, Luther’s doctrine and 

^ Cf. Karl Eger, Die Anschamngen Luthers vom Beruf, Ek Beitrag zur EtMk Luthers, 
Giessen, 1900.— K. Bunkraann, Die Lehre vom Ber#/.— Max Weber, Die protestaniisch 
EtMk. ^Emst Troeltscb, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus; Sozidlekren der ekr-Kwckm. 
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the continuation of the mediasval theories on the problem of the *ValI» 
ing/^ retained within Catholicism, predominated in the main for the 
next two centuries. Outside of Germany it was, however, taken up by 
Calvinism and other religious groups. Calvinistic denominations stressed, 
more than Luther had done, the idea of predestination. But if some 
people were chosen, and others were not, the question naturally arose, 
to which group a certain individual belonged. Calvinism answered this 
important question by referring to the success of one’s activity. If God 
had chosen the individual, his work would necessarily be good and suc- 
cessful. We have found a somewhat similar idea in the mystic doctrine. 
By success in his profession, or calling, man did not earn heaven, but 
proved to himself his predestination for it. A strong premium was thus 
set on successful work, not for earthly profit, but for religious reasons. 
Therefore the gains of man’s strenuous work were not to be used for his 
enjoyment, but rather to assure further success, for only thereby could 
man feel sure of his calling, or selection. 

This attitude is found, even to this day, in the religious denominations 
based on Calvinism. But in general, our time also knows and stresses 
work in one’s “calling” for its intrinsic value and for the sake of results; 
it emphasizes work primarily for work’s sake. These elements in the 
modern conception of work, although seemingly without relation to re- 
ligious ideas, still have their roots in the conception of the “calling” de- 
veloped chiefly by the Reformation. They constitute. Max Weber be- 
lieved, the main ethical characteristics of modern capitalism. 

A, E. Sokol 
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THE TROUBADOURS OF PEIRE D’ALVERNHE’S 
SATIRE IN SPAIN 

A RECENT study^ of Peire d’Alvernhe's Chantarai d’aquesi trobadors 
identified one ''Guossaibo Roitz'' ridiculed by Peire with a certain 
Spanish nobleman named Gon^alvo Roiz, showed that this man had 
been in or near Puivert (Aude), where Peire's satire was written, in the 
summer of 1170, and proposed that the brilliant coriege with which he 
was travelling had attracted to that spot the troubadours of Peirc’s 
satire. Since this group of nobles was going into Aragon escorting Elean- 
or, the daughter of Henry II of England, to her wedding with Alfonso 
VIII of Castile, it suggested the possibility that at least some of the 
troubadours of the satire were attached to the bride^s suite. 

Were such the case, it would seem reasonable to look in the works of 
Bernart de Ventadorn, Peire Rogier, Peire d^Alvernhe, Giraut de Bornclh 
and Raimbaut d’Aurenga — all of whom, according to the hypothesis of 
Appel and Rajna, may have been present in person at the gathering of 
troubadours depicted by Peire dAlvernhe — for some reference to his- 
torical events in Aragon in the fall of 1170 or early in the year il7L This 
is the problem I shall examine in this study, especially in the works of 
Raimbaut d^Aurenga and Giraut de Bornelh. Giraut suggests immedi- 
ately a series of poems already studied by Kolsen.^ The group contains 
poems written in Aragon — one is even a tenson with the King of Aragon 
— all of which Kolsen believes date from the years 1168-60.® Lei us 
begin, however, by studying a poem of Raimbaut d’Aurenga (Bartsch, 
GrundrisSj Nr. 389, 33), in which the poet shows an intimate knowledge 
of conditions at the court of Alfonso II of Aragon. 

Raimbaut is in love with a Catalan woman of lowly birth.^ He speaks 
also of an intrigue at the court. 

El reis non a cor d^ufana, 
a parven ni a semblan; 
quar absolre nouia tiran. 

Cans enrabiatz lo morda, 

reis, qui.us ditz per c’ar n’estancas. 

Quleu no.l vos tenc per fizel 
qui.us ho vedes conseillan, 
c’an VOS te trop per enfan.® 

^ Mod. FMLj xxxr, 19-'34. 

2 Guiraut wn Bornelh, der Meister der Trobadors (Berlin, 1S94), p. 17 1. 

* Ibid , pp. 60-63. 

^ Ed. by Appel, Provenzalische Inedita, p. 261, vss. 17 and 41. 6 Ibid., vss. 25-32. 
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And the king has not, apparently, a proud heart; for [only] a tyrant rejects his 
fiancee King, may a mad dog bite the one who tells you you should stop now in 
this matter. For I do not hold as faithful to you the one who forbids it to you by 
his counsel, for lather does he consider you too childish. 

This passage makes sense only when we recall that Alfonso II actually 
did reject his fiancee. He was originally pledged to marry a Byzantine 
princess, Eudoxia.® Before she had reached Aragon he renounced her, 
taking to wife instead Sancha, the aunt of Alfonso VIII of Castile. Eu- 
doxia had by this time reached Montpellier, where Count William of 
that city married her. Most histories place the marriage of the King 
of Aragon to Sancha in 1174, a date which is rejected by Miret y Sans, 
the most recent and most careful historian of Alfonso II. He finds docu- 
ments which show that Alfonso and Sancha were already married in 
1171.7 

Raimbaut’s poem, with its indignation against those who advise 
Alfonso II to give up Eudoxia, was certainly written before the king had 
taken the irrevocable step of marrying Sancha. Furthermore, it seems 
unlikely that the marriage of Eudoxia to William of Montpellier had 
yet been proposed, for the latter was Raimbaut^s first cousin and had 
been his guardian during his youth.^ Had Raimbaut any kindly regard 
for him, he would have been glad that the treachery of the king had cast 
such a rich match at his cousin’s feet. Consequently, Raimbaut’s poem 
Nr. 33 must be placed earlier than the marriage of Alfonso II to Sancha. 

Another passage of this same work reads: 

quar tota gens no.n s’accorda, 

e non passon pons e plancas; 

que non remazes per gel 

tro que fos sols guerreian, 

de qual dir quecx pres’aman. (vss. 20-24) 

For all the people do not agree about the matter and they do not cross bridges 
and foot-bridges [i.e,, they do not set out]; for I should not stay back on account 
of the cold until I were fighting alone [i.e., even if I were left to fight alone], from 
which speech let each one take advice (?). 

These obscure lines must refer to events in Aragon: they occur between 

® Stronski, Le Troubadour Folquel ie Marseille) pp. 153-154, and Anmles du Midi) xxin, 
491; J. Laurent, Annahs du MUi) xmi, 333. 

Miret y Sans, liinerario de Alfonso I en CataluM) II en Aragdnj in Boktin de la Real 
Amdemia de Bumas Leiras de Barcelona) ii, 260-261. — Stronski, Folquet de Marseille^ pp. 
153-154, erroneously supports the date 1174, citing Miret y Sans, Bol. de la R. Acad, de 
B. Leiras de Barcelona) m, 278, on which page we read of the marriage of Pedro I in 1204^ 

® Appel, Rambatd wn OrangC) p. 9. 
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tie references to the Catalan woman and the treachery of the king. In 
my opinion, the poet has in mind a military campaign which was given 
up because of lack of concord among the troops and because of the ap- 
proach of winter. In the fall of 1170, Alfonso II undertook a campaign 
against the Moors, One of the king’s documents is dated from Fraga, 
close to Moorish territory, on November 10; but the expedition could 
not have lasted more than a month, since throughout December the 
Aragonese court appears in Christian cities away from the limits of 
Moorish territory.^ Obviously, the military operations were abandoned 
at the beginning of the cold season. These historical allusions in Raim- 
baut d’Aurenga’s poem Nr. 33 make the date of its composition fall 
after the renouncement of the campaign in December, 1170, and before 
the marriage of Alfonso II to Sancha, sometime in 1171, 

At the time Raimbaut is writing he is not in Aragon. He tells us in his 
poem that he is ^^entre I Monteill e Gorda^’ (vs. 44), which I identify with 
Monteux and Gordes, both in Vaucluse not far from Courthezon, the 
usual abode of the troubadour. Furthermore, in a document dated 
January, 1171, Raimbaut pawns some of his lands and it appears that 
he is either in his own domains or somewhere near themd*’ Are we to 
conclude that he speaks of conditions in Aragon only on hearsay and 
that he did not actually visit that realm? If this were so, we should 
have to explain not only Raimbaut’s intimate knowledge of an unim- 
portant military expedition and rumors of the king’s abandonment of 
his fiancee, but also his keen emotional reaction to these circumstances. 
We must not forget, too, that Raimbaut declares himself to be in love 
with a Catalan woman. To my mind, the only reasonable explanation of 
all these facts is to assume that Raimbaut wrote his poem Nr. 33 in 
Provence, early in 1171, not long after having returned from Aragon. 

In my former study of Peire d’Alvernhe’s satire, it was shown that 
statements Peire makes about Raimbaut seem to be ridiculing boastful 
assertions made by Raimbaut himself in one of his works (Bartsch, 389, 
20), This poem Nr. 20 shows Raimbaut taking part in a poetic competi- 
tion with more than twenty jongleurs. He confidently claims the prize 
for himself. One is tempted to try to establish some connection between 
the group of jongleurs with whom Raimbaut competes and the trouba- 
dours and jongleurs caricatured by Peire d’Alvernhe. In this same poem 
Nr. 20, Raimbaut says: ^^Let the Lord of Talaug know that I am not 
what I seem . , Talaug has been identified with Talau, a hamlet in 

» Miret y Sans, op, cU., n, 268; Zurita, Andes ie Aragdn, x, 77i 
Appel, R,v, Orange, p, 10, 

^ Ed. by Appel, ihid,, p, 27, vss. 19-20; also ed. by Cresdni, AM del R, IstUnio ¥enet 0 , 
ixsxvi, 1235 ff. 
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the department of Pyrenees Orientales,^^ lying but a few miles from the 
Spanish border. More evidence to show that Raimbaut knew the terri- 
tory near Aragon and that his supposed trip to that kingdom is plaus- 
ible.^® 

A third poem by the same author (Bartsch, 389, 17) is sent to a lady 
dwelling in Urgel, across the Pyrenees from Puivert and Talau. The 
poet is not in that city; but since the legend of the prose biography to 
the effect that he fell in love with the Countess of Urgel without seeing 
her is unquestionably a fiction, we must conclude with Appel that the 
poet knew a lady in Urgel. On the basis of all these links between Raim- 
baut and Aragon, I am willing to declare without reserve that the trouba- 
dour did actually visit that realm. 

There remains one important work of Raimbaut d’Aurenga (Bartsch, 
389, 7) which we must consider before turning to Giraut de Bornelh^s 
famous Glove-series. I have mentioned that among the poems of Giraut's 
Glove-cycle there occurs a tenson with King Alfonso II. In this poetical 
dispute, Giraut asks the king if he believes that a noble lady could love 
him, her sovereign, as well as she could another man of lesser rank.^^ 
The king upholds his worth as a lover in a mild fashion, being more 
amused than offended at Giraut’s strange question. At this point, how- 
ever, Raimbaut enters the argument with a poem in answer to the 
tenson, upbraiding the other two hotly. ‘^Those in whom love never 
dwelt are disputing about loving . . he begins; then adds, . . for 
I hear something else said, and it does not please me: that a noble lady 
who deigns to listen to a noble man wishes to ruin her reputation.’^^® 
Appel lists a number of phrases in Raimbaut’s work Nr. 7 which are 
aimed directly at assertions made by Giraut in the tenson. Appel con- 

Appel, op. cit.j p. 15. 

One of the easiest passes of the Pyrenees is the Col de la Perche at Puigcerda, which 
was tlie most frequently travelled route into eastern Spain. Cf. L. B. Holland, Traffic 
about France in the Dark {500-1150)^ p, 79. From Puivert this pass can be reached by 
ascending the river Aude and then crossing to the valley of the Tet, Curiously enough, if 
one takes the eariest route between these two river valleys — the Col de Creu, by which it 
is six hours® travel on foot from one river to the other — one passes through Talau. Could it 
be that Raimbaut®s poem Nr. 20, with its allusion to the Lord of Talaug and its relation to 
Peire d®Aivemhc®s satire, was written at or near Talau, after the performance of the satire 
at Puivert? In this case Raimbaut would be defending himself against Peire®s assertions 
when he twice says tlmi he is haughty because of his lady®* (vss. 29 and 48). 

Moreover, when one crosses the Col de la Perche into Spain, the first important town is 
Urge!, which is mentioned in works of both Raimbaut and Giraut de Bomelh dating from 
this same period. Although we cannot be positive, the Col de la Perche seems to be the 
route of the troubadours and the wedding party. Appel, op. p. 14. 

^ Ed. by Kolsen, Sdmtlkh Lieder des Trobadors Giraut de Bornelhj Nr, 59, vss. 1 -S. 

Appel, ciL, p. 17, 
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eludes, ^'Dann aber diirfen wir beide Dichtungen der glciclicn Zeil iiiul 
Gelegenheit zuschreibeii. . . We shall soon see that Giraui de 
Bornelh's lenson with Alfonso II must have been composed between 
about 1 167 and 1173. It was certainly conaposed in Aragon, If, as Appel 
says, RaimbauGs vehement reply is “to be ascribed to the same time 
and occasion/’ both works must fall during RaimbauGs trip into the 
domains of Alfonso II in the latter part of the year 1170. AppeFs opinion 
is supported largely by the tone of RaimbauGs work, but to my mind, 
this evidence is significant. There is a great spontaneity and a keen indig- 
nation visible in the composition, which would certainly not be so evi- 
dent were Raimbaut far removed from the young disputants at whom he 
wishes to strike. 

Turning now to the works of Giraut de Bornelh, we find at this period 
a cycle of poems bound together by certain common themes. One such 
motif is the series of allusions to a glove, given to him as a love-token 
by his lady, Mo Senher or Bel Senher. Unfortunately the poet lost the 
glove and with it his lady’s affection. He was condemned by her to a 
wandering life, journeying first to Provence and afterwards to Spain. 

Several of the poems of the Glove-cycle are roughly dated by their 
author. Twice he tells us that the loss took place “last year”/® in a poem 
written in Spain it is “more than a year” since the misfortune befell 
him/® finally, in one of the last works of the series, from which we learn 
that Mo Senher has called him back to her from Spain, we also hear that 
he has been suffering her displeasure for three years So the whole ad- 
venture of the glove covers a period of three years, and Giraut went to 
Spain during the second year.^^ The whole series can be limited in time 
to a period from 1166 to 1173. The lower date is set by the fact that 
Raimbaut d’Aurenga (dec. 1173) and another friend of Giraui de Bornelh 
called Mo Joi or Joios, who died not long before Raimbaut,^® are men- 
^ tinned in works from all periods of the cycle.^® On the other hand, one of 

Ibid,^ p. 19. 18 Kolsen, Nr. 26, vs. 46; Nr, 27, vs. 68. 

13 Ed. Rolsen, Nr. 28, vss. 31-36. 20 Kolsen, Nr. 51, vss. 46-56. 

21 Nrs 26 and 27, both of which tell us that the glove was lost ^*iast year/^ show that 
Giraut is in Languedoc. In Nr 26 he is probably at Narbonne (vs. 98), while in Nr. 27 he 
has recently left Provence (vss, 76-77). Then in Nr. 28, which informs us that the glove 
was losG'more than a year ago'' (vs. 31 ff.), we discover that Giraut is in Spain (vs. IS). 
Giraut wishes to impress us with the length of his exile; he would certainly have said ^^more 
than two years" had such a period elapsed. Consequently, his sojourn in Spain must have 
begun during the second year of his exile. 

22 His death is mourned k the phnh for Raimbaut's death Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 76, vs. IS. 

28 See, for example, ed. Kolsen, Nr. 29, where both these patrons are named. This work 

is one of the last of the series, hence the whole series falls before 1173. 
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the last works of the group, which shows Giiaut going back to his lady, 
is dedicated to the Dauphin of Auvergne.^^ Robert, the first Count of 
Auvergne to take the title of Dauphin, began to rule in 1169.^® It follows 
that if one of the last poems of the series was wiitten in or after 1169, 
the beginning of the cycle cannot be earlier than 1166. 

In order to fix the period of the Glove-cycle more precisely, I direct 
attention to one of the last works of that group. The theme of this song 
(ed, Kolsen, Nr. SI) is the reluctance of the poet to return to his lady — 
who has finally sent for him — since his return would necessitate giving 
up a campaign against the Moors. Giraut says: 

II I hesitate and if the king and his court keep me [from going back to my lady], 
tlic advantage is great and I don’t know what the harm will be; and if she com- 
plains that I dared to put off my return, let her do what she pleases about aveng- 
ing herself well If she lets me put my hope in the campaign which the kings will 
make, to go is better than to stay back; although honor and worth cannot be so 
great that I should disobey her command. 

And may God now advance our cause and us, so that the evil Saracens may 
suffer loss and harm, until they are cast down. And one ought not fear evil when 
winning for God, nor to doubt about the beginning, for good hope [of gain} will 
bring over the Gascons and Navarrese, if booty is abundant for them, and God 
will go forward leading our side (ed. Kolsen, Nr. 51, vss. 61-90). 

From other Glove-poems of this same epoch we learn that the proposed 
campaign was in the spring.^® Is there any historical record of the opera- 
tions to which Giraut is referring? 

The end of the three-year Glove-cycle must fall somewhere between 
1169 and 1173. We know nothing of the whereabouts of Alfonso II of 
Aragon in the spring of 1169; in 1170, various documents from the 
months of March, April, and May prove definitely that he was not on a 
military expedition; the same statement holds good for the years 1171 and 
Only in the spring of 1172 do we find mention of operations 
against the Moors.^^ Apparently Alfonso invaded the district of Valencia 
but was compelled to beat a hasty retreat when the King of Navarre 
descended upon Aragon with an armed force. Although Giraut^'s poem 
was redacted before the expedition, its slighting reference to the people 
of Navarre, who fight only for material gain, seems to reflect the strained 
relations between the two kingdoms which culminated in the attack on 
Aragon. 

s* Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 4B, vss. 4 and 72. 

^ Stronski, Amahs du MUl^ xvni, 476. 

» Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 16, vs. 13 f ; Nr. 49; Nr 19, vss. 4-6. 

Miret y Sans, Bol. de la R. Acad, de B. Letras de Barcelomi n, 266-275. 
n, 274; Zurita, Amies de Aragdfi) i, chap. 32, 
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Now it is precisely in Giraut’s poem Nr. 51 that he states that he has 
been exiled from his lady for three years (vss. 46-56). Consequently, I 
believe we can state definitely that the Glove-cycle covers a period from 
the spring of 1169 to the spring of 1172. Since Giraut entered Spain more 
than a year after the loss of the glove, his trip must have begun some 
time after the spring of 1170, and probably before another year had 
passed. Thus the belief that Giraut came to Spain in late August or 
September of the year 1170 is admirably supported by evidence from 
Giraut's own works. 

I have already mentioned the tenson between Alfonso II of Aragon 
and Giraut de Bornelh, against which Raimbaut composed his irate 
reply. The existence of this answer makes the tenson fail before 1173, 
the year of Raimbaut’s death. Yet both Giraut and the king were very 
young and could not have been interested in poetry very long before 
that date, Alfonso was fifteen years old in 1167. He would not be likely 
to discuss his position as a lover before that age, although once fifteen, 
the age of one’s majority in medieval times and not an uncommon age 
for marriage, his interest in amatory questions might well be awakened. 
Giraut himself is said to have been writing as late as 1220;^° hence we 
can hardly place his beginnings in poetry earlier than about 1165. From 
these considerations we see that the tenson between Giraut and the king 
must date from about 1167 to 1173, during which period Giraut visited 
Spain. Furthermore, since Giraut accuses Alfonso of incapacity to love 
truly, could the poem possibly fall after the king’s rejection of Eudoxia 
in 1171? Would Giraut dare to accuse the king of inability to appreciate 
the delicate feelings of courtly love when the king had already shown 
himself guilty of infidelity to his lady — the one great sin against the 
system of jin amorP^ 1 have alreday ascribed Raimbaut’s answer to the 
tenson to the fall of 1170, when that troubadour was in Aragon. With 
Appel, I feel that the connection between this answer and the original 
tenson was intimate and immediate, a relation explained by the presence 
of both Raimbaut and Giraut at the court of King Alfonso. 

The theme of the lost glove is not the only one common to the Glove- 
series, Throughout this group of works Giraut is much preoccupied with 
the question of literary style, especially the deliberately obscure style 
known as trobar clus. The writings from the first year of his exile all 
take a determined stand in favor of obscurity, but those written in 

» See above, note 21. bo jeajuoy, Romania, LVi, 517, n. 1. 

JiidigEation was shown by other troubadours at the betrayal of Eudom. Cl Slronski, 
AnmUes du Midi, xxm, 491. This indicates that AKonso's deed was generally regarded as 
a breach of the code of love. 

He says, for example, *Tast year, when I lost my glove, I used to sing in tlie clear 
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Spain — with one exception, which I believe is the first work written in 
Spain^s— show a remarkable change in Giraut’s attitude. He now attacks 
the dark style just as enthusiastically as he had defended it.®^ 

Perhaps the most interesting discussion of this problem of style is to 
be found in a second tenson (ed. Kolsen, Nr. 58), one between Giraut 
de Bornelh and Raimbaut d’Aurenga. The latter begins the dispute by 
accusing his friend of having abandoned the dark manner, should 
like to know,’’ he says, “why and on what grounds you go about con- 
demning trohar Giraut excuses himself by saying: 

I do not complain if anyone composes according to his desire; but, for myself, I 
wish to condemn it [i.e., trohar chis] inasmuch as a song is better liked and more 
esteemed if one makes it light and simple; and do not bear a grudge against me 
because of this (vss. 8-14). 

Sufficient internal evidence in the tenson fixes its date with consider- 
able precision. First of all, it is definitely of the Glove-cycle,®® thus 
limiting it to the period from 1169 to 1172. Then, at the end of the poem, 
occur the oft-quoted lines: 

Giraut, greu m’es, per Saint Marsal 
Quar vos n^anetz de sai nadal. 

Linhaure, que vas cort reial 

M’en vauc ades rich’e chabal. (vss. 57-60) 

Giraut is leaving Raimbaut at Christmas time in order to go to the court 
of a king. I cannot agree with Kolsen, who places the poetic dispute in 
the first year of Giraut’s exile from Mo Senher and before his trip into 
Spain.®*^ The mere fact that all of Giraut’s works from the first year of 

style, but now [I use] the obscure style. . . .” Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 26, vss. 46-53. See also Nr. 
27, vss. 50-58; Nr. 25, vss. 1-19. 

^ This poem is Nr. 28, which, we have already seen, speaks of the loss of the glove as 
having taken place “more than a year ago.” Giraut is deliberately making this poem dear 
and simple, in order to send it to his friends in Provence who objected to trohar dm (vss. 
1-10, 15). 

^ Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 16, vss. 1-12; Nr. 48, vss. 1-2; Nr. 49, vss. 1-9; Nr. 51, vs. 3. 

^ Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 58, vss. 1-3. — Jeanroy has suggested {Romania, LVt, 517, n. 1) that 
Giraut may argue against the obscure style merely because it is the convention of the ten- 
son to lake a stand opposed to the proposition of the first copla. But Raimbaut^s opening 
words reproach Giraut for previous attacks on trohar clus. 

It mentions an honor conferred on Mm by Ms lady (vs. 56) as in one of the poems wMch 
speaks of the glove (Nr. 27, vss. 69 and 74). 

Kolsen’s dating of the whole Glove-cycle hangs on his statement that the tenson on 
trohar dus was written at Christmas, 1168, His reasons are as follows: From 1166 to Decem- 
ber, 1168, Alfonso II was in Languedoc and Provence. It seems that Giraut must have left 
Raimbaut on Christmas and followed Alfonso into Spain at the latter^'s return (G. von 
Borndh, ier Mdskr ier Trobs,, pp. 60-61). 
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the Glove-cycle take a firm stand in favor of trobar clus, while the ienson 
shows him now as definitely against that style, makes it impossible that 
the poem should be dated at Christmas, 1169. On the other hand, 
Giraut appears in Spain before Christmas, 1170,®® and we are also certain 
that he is in Spain in the winter of 1171.^® Furthermore, Raimbaut was 
in Aragon in the last months of 1170 but had returned to liis lands in 
Provence by January, 1171. The tenson between Raimbaut and Giraut 
could have been written only at Christmas, 1170, when both these 
troubadours were in Aragon. 

But how explain the statement that Giraut is leaving for a royal 
court? Are we not to believe that the two troubadours were already at 
the court of Aragon?^^ It is not necessary to think that they remained 
with the royal suite all the time. No doubt they visited some of the local 
potentates, and we can easily imagine that they parted at the abode of 
one of these local rulers, Giraut to go back to the court, while Raimbaut 
was to pursue Hs way back to Provence. Or, supposing the tenson to 
have been written at the court of Aragon, could not Giraut be alluding 
to a projected visit to the court of either Castile or Navarre? 

What significance has Giraut de Bornelh’s and Raimbaut d^Aurenga’s 
trip to Aragon when considered simultaneously with facts already gained 
from a study of Peire d^Alvernhe^s Chantarai d^aquest trohadors? We saw 
that one of the members of the group ridiculed by Peire was a Spanish 
nobleman, an amateur poet, and one of the resplendent suite accompany- 
ing the bride of Alfonso VIII of Castile into Aragon, where the royal 
wedding was to take place. Since this cortege passed either through or 
close to Puivert, where Peire^s satire was written, it appeared probable 
that the group of poets portrayed in that work had been attracted to 
Puivert by the brilliance of the bride’s cavalcade. Finally, it seems only 
reasonable to infer that some of these entertainers followed the bridal 
party into Aragon, since at the lavish Spanish weddings the troubadours 
and jongleurs were unusually well received. The bride reached Aragon 
in September, 1170, and about that time we find two of the figures of 
Chantarai d^aquest trohadors at the court of Aragon. What better evidence 


Not only are these statements devoid of logical coherence, but the historical event on 
which they depend has recently been disproved. Alfonso did not return to Spain in De- 
cember, 1168. His trip to Provence fell between the spring and the fall of 1167 (Miret y 
Sans, op, cit.f n, 264r^265), 38 ggg above, note 21. 

Ed. Rolsen, Nr, 16, was written in the winter (vs, 13 ff.) and Giraut is planning to 
leave Spain the following April (vss. 25-28), i.e., April, 1172. 

The court was at Roda in Pibagorza as can be seen by a document published in 
pam Sagrada^ xxx, 110, 421. 
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could we hope to find to substantiate belief in the intimate relation 
between the wedding party and the group of singers of Peire^s satire? 

Before closing this study, v/c should look briefly at the evidence af- 
forded by the works of other troubadours of the satirized group. Here 
we find that Information is scanty. In the works of Pcire d^Alvernhe and 
of Pcire Rogier wc find no hint of a sojourn in Spain in the year 1170. 
The case of Bernart de Ventadorn and Lemozi, known to have been a 
jongleur in Bernart^s service, is curious. From the juxtaposition of 
their names in Chantarai d^aquest trohadors it appears that they were to- 
gether as composer and performer at the time of Peire d’Alvernhe’s 
wiiting. Now Bernart names Lemozi in two poems, both from the same 
period/- in one of which we learn that they are on their way to a foreign 
land.^'^ It follows that if Lemozi appears only in works from a limited 
period of Bernart^s life, and if Bernart and Lemozi are together in Peire’s 
satire, the v/orks naming Lemozi must be approximately contemporary 
with the satire. And in one of these works we learn that Bernart and 
Lemozi are en route to a foreign land! 

Only one more figure from the merry group of singers of Peire’s satire 
need concern us here. This is a Sir Ebles de Saigna. When Giraut de 
Bornelh had left Spain to return to his Bel Senher,^^ he sent a song to the 
Dauphin of Auvergne with the wish that ^df it could find Sir Eblon on 
the way, it could well say to him that I say the difliculty is not in making 
the work obscure but in making it clear’’ (vss. 5-10). Giraut has re- 
nounced trobar clus and wishes to send news of his decision to a Sir Eblon 
who lives somewhere toward Auvergne. But why send the news to him? 
Because — and this is the only way we can interpret the above-quoted 
passage— Giraut and Sir Eblon had already argued the question of style. 
Now the Sir Eblon of Giraut ’s poem Nr. 48 has been identified with the 
Sir Ebles, or Eblon, de Saigna of Chantarai d’aquest trobadors.^^ More- 
over, his home is said to be a Saigna in the department of Cantal, which 
lies in the region of Auvergne.^® It seems certain that Giraut, who had 
argued for trobar clus before his arrival in Spain, had had as one of his 
opponents this same Eblon de Saigna. Since internal evidence from 
Chantarai d'aquest trohadors suggests that Eblon was personally at 

Appel, Bernaft von V ontadoffii p. xli; Crescird, AUi del R. Istituto VenetOj lxxxve, 
1227; Zingarelli, Sitdj Medievali, i, 332. -*2 Appel, ibid,, pp. xI-xK. 

Ihd., Nr. 45, vs. 47. ^ Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 48, vss. 71-74. 

Kolsen, G. von Borndk, derMeisterder Trols., p, 61; Crescini, AUi del R. Istituto Veneto, 
ijcxxvi, 216. 

« Kolsen, kc.lciL; Crescini, loc. ciL; Chabaneau, Eist Gtn. de Languedoc, x, p. 345, 
n, 5; Jeanroy, Romania, xm, p. 113. 
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Puivert, it is highly probable that the dispute on style took place while 
both men were following the wedding escort of Princess Eleanor. 

We cannot say with certitude that Bernart de Ventadorn, his jongleur 
Lemoxi, and Sir Eblon de Saigna took part in the same journey into 
Aragon which Giraut de Bornelh and Raimbaut d’Aurenga made. Yet 
the fact that these two last poets appear in Aragon not long after we 
believe them to have been at Puivert strengthens the theory that the 
troubadours ridiculed by Peire d’Alvernhe were present in person at 
Puivert. Moreover, we get perhaps our most vivid picture of the life 
of the troubadours from our interpretation of the poems which group 
themselves around the wedding of Alfonso VIII of Castile. We see how 
the singers flocked to a brilliant festival in search of gifts; how they ar- 
gued with kings, being received on terms of equality with the nobles out of 
consideration for their poetic skill; how they discussed literary style 
among themselves and how, in lighter moments, they joked one an- 
other and poked fun at their divers idiosyncrasies. We can well agree 
with Crescini when he calls Chantarai d^aquest trobadors “a palpitating 
document, which brings to life again, as if the intervening centuries were 
a thin and vaporous veil, even rent and spread apart here and there, the 
life and art, the spirit and customs of the troubadours and jongleurs. . 

Walter T. Pattison 

Wesleyan University 

Giraut de Bornelii^s renunciation of trohar dm late in the year 1170 should be checked 
against similar statements of other troubadours to see if there was a universal change of 
taste about that time. Cf. Peire d’Alvernhe, ed, Zenker, Nr. 1, vs. 6; Nr. 3, vss. 13-18* 
and Raimbaut dAurenga’s Nrs. 3, 7, and 38 in Bartsch^s Grundriss, 

AUi del R, Istituto Veneio, rxxxin, 795. 
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THE MAGIC CHESSBOARD IN THE PERLESVAUS: 

AN EXAMPLE OF MEDIEVAL 
LITERARY BORROWING 

T ITERARY endeavor in the Middle Ages, as in the Renaissance, was 
essentially an art of imitation. Since little emphasis was placed upon 
originality of subject-matter, since praise went rather to the combination 
and interpretation of familiar materials — or to stylistic qualities — the 
author felt free to appropriate whatever themes or episodes best suited 
his fundamental conception. Thus an Arthurian romance was usually a 
tissue of commonplace incidents and motifs, developed in accordance 
with the purpose or the taste of the individual writer. To distinguish 
between the narrative content of a work and the particular interpreta- 
tion applied to it by the artist, the Middle Ages employed the terms 
matihre and sens. The matikre might come from any source; the sens 
alone was the contribution of the latest reworker.^ 

The practice of building with borrowed materials was given full 
justification by the rhetoricians of the time; they renewed for their 
period the doctrine of imitation as formulated by Cicero, Horace, and 
Quintilian. Among the writers of poetriae Matthieu de Vend6me, in his 
Ars versificatoria (written before 1175), gives advice to those who would 
adapt the writings of others; 

Materia de qua aliquis agere proponet, aut erit illibata, aut ab aliquo poeta pri- 
mitus exsecuta. Si exsecuta fuerit, juxta tenorem poeticae narrationis erit proce- 
dendum, tali quidem consideratione, ut quaedam collateralia quae non sunt de 
principali proposito, scilicet comparationes et poeticae abusiones et figurativae 
constructiones, modus temporum et syllabarum, non inducantur.^ 

Geoffroi de Vinsauf, in his Documentum de modo et arte dictandi et verst- 
ficandi (written c. 1210?), interprets the '‘DiflBicile est proprie communia 
dicere’^ of Horace as authorizing such borrowing, and elaborates a sys- 
tem for its application: 

^ Gerbert de Montreuil, for example, prides himself on the originality of his sens: 

Puis ce di que li sens est miens; 

Ne li doit nuire ne peser, 

Se je me deduis au penser. 

{Romm de la VioUte, ed. Buffum, SATF [Paris, 1928], vss. 26-28).— On the general prob- 
lem, see Wm. A. Nitze, ^*Sans et mature dans les oeuvres de Chretien de Troyes,'' Romania, 
xnv (1915), I4r*36; Cross and Nitze, Lancelot and Guen&oere (Chicago, 1930), pp. 63-65. 

® In E. Faral, Les Arts poStiques du xU^ et dii xiii* sikle (Pads, 1924), pp. 180-181. — 
For the date of the Ars, see p. 14. 
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Et quanto difficilius, tanto laudabilius est bene tractate materiam talem, scilicet 

communem et usitatam, qiiam materiam aliam, scilicet novam et inusitatam 
. . . Possumus enim materiam communem proprie dicere si quatuor modos 
observemus . . . Primus modus est ne moremur ubi moram faciunl alii; sed^ ubi 
moram faciunt, transeamus, ubi transeunt, moram faciamus . . . Secundus mo- 
dus est ne sequamur vestigia verborum, et hoc est intelligendum quantum ad 
corpus materiae . . . Tertius modus est ut de materia non transeamus ad laieni 
articulum unde revert! nesciamus ad materiam . . . Quaitus modus est ne prac- 
mittamus tale principiiim quod sit nimis arrogans et supeiciliosum . . , ^ 

Thus imitation as a literary dogma was fully developed by the early 
thirteenth century.*^ It is altogether probable that such theoretical docu- 
ments, widely read as they were, influenced verse and prose composition 
in the vernacular, as well as Latin poetry.® Naturally, the skill and prac- 
tice of individual authors in the handling of such materia communis 
varied considerably. While one writer would follow his source closely, 
another might make notable changes. Thus a writer^s originality may 
frequently be evaluated by studying his method of adaptation. 

The author of the Perlesvaus is peculiarly adept in the remaniement 
of his source materials. He rarely borrows an entire episode from one of 
his predecessors; usually, his indebtedness is limited to details — narra- 
tive or descriptive — which he weaves skilfully into the fabric of his own 
work. When a complete incident is incorporated, it undergoes an ex- 
tensive transformation akin to the dissimulatio of Renaissance writers.® 
The author’s favorite device is the division of a story into two or more 
parts, and the inclusion of these parts at widely separated places in his 
romance. This interweaving and interlinking of episodes gives the 
Perlesvaus an integrated type of structure, and produces in the reader 
an impression of continuity and solidity. 

The Chessboard Episode offers an excellent example of the author’s 
method of adaptation, and of his technique of interlinking. It affords 
one of the closest parallels between the Perlesvaus and any other earlier 
work. Furthermore, we possess a third text which borrows from the 


5 lUd.^ pp. 309-310.— -Faral gives no definite date for this work which, he says, might 
either precede or follow the Poetrla mm (c. 1208-1213). See p. 23. 

^ An example of its extensive application in the field of education may be found in the 
Metalogicus of John of Salisbury, ed Migne, PL, cic, col 855B; quoted by Baldwin, 
Medieml Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1928), p. 163. 

s Cf, the opinion of Saintsbury, History of Cnkckm, (London, 1922), i, 415, that ''in so 
far as they [the vernaculars] were deliberately practiced, the principles of composition and 
of taste which guided the practice cannot have been dMerent [from those for Latin work]/^ 
® Cf. H. Gmelin, "Das Prinaip der Imitatio in den romanischen Literaturen der Renais- 
sance ” Romanische Porschungen, xivi (1932), 125, for Fetrarch^s definiUon. 
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same source for this episode; by studying it, we may appreciate more 
fully the method and the originality of our author. The source is the 
Wauchicr continuation of the Confe del graal, the additional text the 
Modena (or Didot) PercevaL The relationship of the Ferlesvaus to Wau- 
chicr, on this point, was indicated by William A. Nitze,*^ whose opinion 
was corroborated by Walther Hoffmann.^ Hoffmann studied primarily 
the Wauchicr-Didot Perceval relationship and concluded that: “Diese 
tibereinstimmungen machen es einleuchtend, dass G[Wauchier] von 
PP [the archetype of Didot and Modena] als Quelle benutzt ist.”® Miss 
Weston mentioned the occurrence of the episode in the three texts, but 
did not agree with Nitze’s conclusion that Wauchier was here the source 
of the Perlcsvaus}^ Later Miss Mary Williams, in her study on Peredur, 
compared the texts of Wauchier and the Didot Perceval^ without taking 
the Perlesvaus into account.^^ 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the literary method of the Perles- 
vaus ^ we must establish the source relationship between the three texts. 
For the Perlesvaus^ the recent edition of Nitze and Jenkins has been 
used;^^ for Wauchier, the British Museum Additional MS 36614 (fols. 

[Text continues p. 33] 

^ The Old French Grail Romance Perlesvaus (Baltimore, 1902), pp. 59-61. 

^ Die Qfiellen des Didot Perceval (Halle, 1905), p. 58. 

® Ibid,, p. 54. — Hoffmann’s arguments are accepted as conclusive by Lot, Etude sur le 
Lancelot en prose (Paris, 1918), p. 134, n. 1. 

The Legend of Sir Perceval (London, 1906), r, 107-110. 

Essai sur la composition du roman gallois de Peredur (Paris, 1909), pp. 60-63, 75-76. — 
The Chessboard Episode in Peredur is a mere summary, containing no descriptive detail, 
and is of slight value for comparison with our texts. The entire passage (ed. Loth, Mabino- 
gion, [Paris, 1913], n, 114r-115) follows. 

Peredur se dirigea vers le chateau. Le portail 6tait ouvert. En arrivant k la 
salle, il trouvala porte ouverte: il entra et aperput un jeu d’6checs: les deux 
troupes de cavahers jouaient Tune contre Fautre; celle a qui ii donnait son aide 
perdait et Fautre jetait un cri, absolument comme Feussent fait des hommes. 11 
se ficha, prit les cavaliers dans son giron, et jeta F6chiquier dans le lac. A ce 
moment entia une jeune fille noire qui iui dit: ^‘Puisse Dieu ne pas t’accorder 
sa gr&ce. II t’arnve plus souvent de faire du mal que du bien,” 

Magic chessboards appear in other Arthurian romances; e g., in the prose Lancelot (Som- 
mer, V, 151-152 and 189-190; for the relationship of this to the other romances, cf. Bruce, 
*^The Composition of the Old French Prose Lancelot^ Rom. Rev.^ ix [1918], 375-376); 
in the Dutch Lancelot (cf. Williams, op. eik, p. 75); and in the Dutch Walmein (cf. G. 
Paris, Eistoire UiUraire de la France^ xxx, 82-84). These seem to be unrelated to our 
episode. 

(Chicago, 1932), — In several cases (lines 2338, 2339, and 2340) the readings of MSS 
BrP have been adopted in preference to those of the text (MS 0), in accordance with 
the opinion of the editors that the former constitute the best readings. Reasons for this 
preference will be given in the forthcoming Volume ii of the Perlesvaus. Brackets have been 
used to indicate departures from the text of MS 0. 
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> In only twocases does the Perlesvaus insert a descriptive detail at a point difierent from its appearance in 
then indicated by (I) and (I') (11) and (H'). Modena makes no alterations m order. 
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I57vo„i68vo).i 4 fQj. Modena Perceval, the edition of Miss Weston.^® 
An examination of the parallel texts points to the following conclusions 
with regard to the source relationship: 

1. The Perlesvaus (P) and the Modena Perceval {M) both show definite 
similarities to Wauchier (W). 

2. The order of presentation of details is the same in all three, except 
for two places where P includes a descriptive detail at a different point. 

3. In only eight places does a given detail of W appear in both M and P. 
These are all essential points of the narrative: the hero arrives at the 
castle, ascends to the hall, finds the chessboard, sees the chessmen upon 
it, and moves one of them; the board plays against him, and checkmates 
him three times; finally a damsel appears. 

4. P and W have at least six points of similarity which are not found in 
M: the hero rests his shield against the wall when he dismounts; the 
stairs are mentioned; the beauty of the hall, the bed, the gold painting 
of the room, and the gold and blue squares on the chessboard, are de- 
scribed. Since M does not have these details, we may reject thehypothesis 
that it might be the common source of P and W, 

5 . On the other hand, M and W have in common at least ten details which 
do not appear in P: the hero sees the castle tower, ties his horse after his 
arrival, finds the hall deserted; it is '‘joncie”; the first four moves of the 
chess game are indicated; the hero becomes angry, states his intention 
to destroy the chessmen, which he puts into the ‘^pan de son hauberc’'; 
he attempts to throw them out the window; at the end the damsel for- 
bids him to do so. Thus P, which lacks these elements, cannot be the 
common source of M and W, 

6. P and M have no details in common which are not also to be found in 
W. There is thus no necessity to posit a common source other than W 
to explain their agreements. 

Since W contains many details, which are divided between P and If; 
since P and M agree only in details contained in W ; and since neither P 
nor M could be the source of the other two texts, we may accept W as the 

This MS has several readings which are closer to the Perlesvaus than those of the 
Potvin text, lines 22401-22504. The Perlesvaus (line 2340) reads: ^'estoient li point d^or et 
d^azur.” Here MS 36614 reads: 

Enmi leu ot mx escequier 
A poins d^azur & de fin or 

whereas Potvin 22442-43, has: 

Enmi avoit .i. eskc61der 
Porpoint d'asur et de fin or. 

Similarly, where the Perlesvaus (line 2341) reads: ‘‘Missire Gavains esgardoit la biaut6 et 
la richece de la sale,” MS 36614 reads Puis a la sale regardee.” Potvin, however, has*‘Et 
vit la sale toute painte” (line 22429). ^ Op. cU., n, 31-32. 
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common source of P and MP Because of the preservation of the order of 
details, it is highly probably that the author of each prose romance had 
a copy of W before him, or had but recently read that text, at the time 
he composed his own romance. 

We may now contrast the way in which Pand M adapted their common 
source, IF. (1) In IF, the Chessboard Episode had served as a prologue to 
the quest of the white stag. The situation is the same in MP In P, how- 
ever, the setting is entirely different; the place is now the Grail castle, the 
time before and after the Grail visit. There is no connection whatsoever 
with a stag quest. (2) In IF, the hero of the episode is Perceval, and he is 
the same in M, But P ascribes the adventure to Gauvain, (3) In IF, all of 
the actions of the incident follow one another without interruption, as 
they do in M, On the contrary, P divides the episode into two parts, 
putting the first half before the appearance of the Grail, the second half 
after it. (4) IF is the most elaborately developed of the three versions. 
Of the numerous accessory details which it contains, M borrows a large 
number, while P borrows comparatively few. As a result, P is extremely 
brief and compact — the whole episode is contained within six sentences — 
while M is much longer, occupying over a page in the printed text 

It is apparent, then, that M follows IF practically without innovation, 
giving the episode at the same place in the romance, with the same back- 
ground and hero, and with most of the descriptive detail.^® In contrast, 
P takes the incident out of its background and relations, changes its hero, 
splits it into two parts, and reduces it in size by omitting almost all of the 
accessory elements. We may suggest reasons why P handled the material 
as he did. Although he did not intend to include the stag quest, the Chess- 
board Episode appealed to him for its color and its magic qualities; he 
therefore retained it. But since he used the episode only as an ornament, 
he shortened it considerably. Of the two possibilities, amplification and 
abbreviation, the latter was here imposed upon him by the aesthetic de- 
mands of the situation. He located the incident at the Grail Castle in 
order to add another marvelous element to the merveiUeux chretien of 
the castle itself. The change of hero was a result of the change of scene.^® 

^ To assume a commoE source for all three texts seems unnecessary, since IF adequately 
satisfies the requirements of a source for P and M . 

As is the stag quest which follows; cf. Hoffmann, op, cU.^ pp. 48-58. 

Modena is not always unoriginal. Cf. Pauphilet, ''be Roman en prose de Perceval/^ 
Melanges ojfertes d Ferdinand Lot (Paris, 1925), pp. 610-611, for an appreciation of Ms 
method. Modena’s originality, however, is generally less striking and less complete than 
that of the Perlesvam. 

P frequently changes the hero of a story in like manner; Miss Weston, in Rom,^ xi 
(1925), 361— 362, remarks upon the freedom with which he handles Ms sources. On the gen- 
eral practice of treating borrowed episodes in French verse works, cf, Baldwin, op. cU„ 
pp. 260-269. ’ 
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Finally, the characteristic device of interweaving serves to disguise the 
story and to make it encircle, so to speak, the important visit of Gauvain 
to the Grail. 

In this manner, the author of P has assimilated the story, transformed 
it to serve his own purposes and, except for the essential points and a 
few significant details, made himself independent of his source. His 
method is that recommended by the theorists — the borrowing and con- 
version of narrative materials. To this general method he adds a process 
characteristic of his own work, that of interlinking. He thus becomes an 
imitator rather than a mere copier, and a creative artist according to the 
requirements of his time, 

Bernard Weinberg 

University of Chicago 
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THE LANGLAND MYTH 

I T is remarkable that the one possibly contemporary statement in 
regard to the authorship of Fiers Plowman has never been adequately 
examined. That is the note in the Trinity College Dublin MS. D, 4, 
I (Skeat’s No. xli, C-text), to the effect that the author was William 
Langland, the son of a gentleman, Stacy de Rokayle, who lived in Ship- 
ton-under-Wychwood as a tenant of Lord le Spenser in the County of 
Oxford: 

Memorandum quod Stacy de Rokayle pater Willielmi de Longlond, qui Staciiis 
fuit generosus, et morabatur in Shypton under Whicwode, tenens domini le 
Spenser in comitatu Oxon., qui predictus Willielmus facit libmm qui vocatur 
Perys ploughman. 

From what source came this information and what is its value? Why 
should it appear in a Dublin manuscript — a somewhere near contempo- 
rary text, but corrupt and in a “Northumbrian dialect’7 

An answer to these questions is, strangely enough, contained in the 
poem itself in two lines which have quite escaped notice and comment: 

“By Marie,’* quod a mansed prest of ]>e march of yrlonde, 

“I counte namore conscience bi so I cacche sylver.” 

(B. XX, 220-1; C. xxiil, 221-222) 

Is it not quite singular that the author of the poem should concern 
himself at all with a cursed, corrupt priest of the March of Ireland? 
Had this priest anything to do with the note in the Dublin manuscript? 
I believe the note in the Dublin manuscript has some connection with 
these lines, for I believe the lines were aimed at a specific individual, and 
further, that this individual tried to find out what he could about the 
author and that it is some form of his memoranda which is preserved 
for us. 

In the late fourteenth century there was no priest “of the March of 
Ireland^’ quite so conspicuous as Walter de Brugge, “parson of St. 
Patrick’s Trym, in Ireland, and prebendary of Houthe in the Cathedral 
church of St. Patrick, Dublin.”^ This man not only inspected the king’s 
armies going to Ireland,^ and dealt with the Irish rebels,^ but also was 
right-hand man to the earl of Marc¥ and eventually guardian of both 

^ Pat. Rolls., 14 Rickard II, p. 380. 2 Ibid, p. 405. 3 404 ^ 

* Grant for good service to the king and earl of Marche to Walter Brugge, parson of 
Tiym and prebendary of Houthe in Ireland, to whom the king granted license to remain in 
England at the schools or elsewhere for ten years, receiving the fruits of Ms benefices 

36 
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Edmund and Roger de Mortuo Mari.® Inasmuch, as Richard II in 1385 
declared Roger de Mortuo-Mari, then a mere lad, heir apparent to the 
English throne/ we may assume that his guardian was very much in 
the public eye and that readers of the poem might have known to whom 
the author alluded. This connection with the earl of March and his 
family might explain the poet’s slur, “priest of the March of Ireland.” 
Walter de Brugge was the type of person described by the poet — one 
who cared nothing for conscience so long as he caught silver. He had 
become inordinately wealthy by serving as attorney in Ireland for those 
soldiers and gentlemen whom duty or business called back to England 
to the neglect of their Irish affairs.*^ In addition to these large revenues, 
he received incomes from the prebends of Warham in the Cathedral 
church of Hereford® and of Fenton in the Cathedral church of York® 
and from the estate of Sir John de Cobeham.^® When for some reason 
he apparently desired to study at one of the universities,^^ he was granted 
a living at St. Mary’s Burwell, Cambridgeshire, in the diocese of Nor- 
wich, for this purpose.^^ At all times he was the subject of especial favors: 

License, for ten years, for the king’s clerk, Walter de Brugge, parson of Trym in 
Ireland and prebendary of Houthe in the Cathedral church of St. Patrick, Dub- 
lin, to bring from Ireland into England and Wales such times as he chooses corn, 
fish and other victuals for his household, as well as horses, goshawks, and falcons 
for his own use notwithstanding any ordinance to the contrary.^* 

Judging from the records relating to Ireland, no priest there would have 
been more likely to excite the wrath of the author of Piers Plowman than 
Walter de Brugge. If another were intended, the passage would never- 
theless be easily applied to him. 

If, then, Waiter de Brugge was the victim of the poet’s attack, how 
did he take that attack? We must enter now definitely into realm of con- 


meanwhile, notwithstanding ordinance to the contrary, that he he one of ten persons excepted 
from the provisions of the ordinance of the king and council directing that Thomas, duke of 
Gloucester, shall have the rents and profits of all those who have possessions in, and are ab- 
sent from Ireland, to continue for 9 years from Jan. 9 last.” Pat. Rolls, 15 Richard II, 
p. 16. Roger de Mortuo Mari, earl of March, staying in England, has letters nominating 
Thomas Mortymer, kngt., and Waiter Brugge, clerk, his attorneys in Ireland for one year.” 
Pat. Rolls, 17 Richard II, p. 313. ‘Tardon to Waiter Brugge . . . whilst he tarries in Eng- 
land about the earPs affairs. . . Pat. Rolls, 20 Richard II, p. 8. 

6 Pat. Rolls, Edward III, Apr. 12, 1371 ; Pat. Rolls, 17 Richard II, p. 304 (June 24, 1393). 

® “Mortimer, Roger,” D.N3. 

7 For examples, see: Pat. Rolls, 44 Ed. Ill, p. 378; 45 Ed. Ill, p. 66; 47 Ed. Ill, p. 335; 
51 Ed. Ill, p. 430; 3 Ric. II, p. 496; 16 Ric. II, p. 117; 17 Ric. II, p. 313; etc. 

s Pat. Rolls, 16 Ric. II, p 207. « Pat. Rolls, 11 Ric. II, p. 405. 

io Pat. Roils, 19 Ric. II, p. 498. ^ Pat. Rolls, 15 Ric. II, p. 16. 

^ Pat. Rolls, 19 Ric. II, July 27, 1395. ^ Pat. Roils, 14 Ric. TI, p. 380. 
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jecture, but conjecture not entirely unsupported by fact. I believe the 
poet's barb sank into the March priest's flesh and rankled there. I be- 
lieve he, like some of his kind in England, made every effort to find out 
who the author was in order in some way to retaliate. The most con- 
clusive proof of Brugge's interest in the poet is furnished by his will, 
drawn at Trym in 1396 but probated in the Cathedral of York, because 
of his connection with Fenton. I quote: 

In Dei nomine, Amen. Ego Walterus de Bruge clericus et Canonicus Ebor. 
condo presens testamentum meum in hunc modo. In primis lego animam ineam 
Deo, et B. Marine, et omnibus Sanctis, &: corpus meum ad sepeliendum in choro 
ecclesi® Sancti Patricii de T[r]yme, si me in Hibernia, mori contigerit; vel alibi, 
ubi Deus disposuerit. Item lego fabricse cancellas S. Patricii de T[r]yme decern 
libras. Item fabricas ecclesi^ S. Patricii Dublin xxk Item lego dict^ ecclesiae S. 
Patricii Dublin unum novum missaie magnum & unum novum calicem deaurat- 
um, summo altari deserviturum; ita quod celebrantes ibidem specialem memor- 
iam anim^ meae extunc habeant. Item lego fabricae cancellse ecclesiae de Kyi- 
barrok xl®. Item fabrics ecclesiae meae prebendalis de Fenton in ecclesi^ Ebor. 
X marcas. Item lego quadraginta libras monetae sex capellanis ydoneis et devotis, 
per executores meos eligendis & providendis, ad celebrandum per unum annum 
continuum, in uno loco vel diversis locis juxta disposicionem dictorum execu- 
torum meorum, pro anim^ mei, animabusque partris et matrix meorum, Leo- 
nelli nuper duels Clarencias, et Edmundi nuper Comitis Marchiae, et animabus 
omnium fidelium defunctorum. . , . Item lego Domino Johanni Wormynton unum 
ciphum argenteum cum uno cooperculoj bibleam meant rubeo coreo coopertam^ unum 
librum vocatum Pers plewman^ et unum alium librum vocatum Pars OcuU, cum 
aliis tractatihus in uno volumine . . . 

This legacy of “unum librum vocatum Pers plewman” to a priest of his 
parish, “Domino Johanni Wormynton" is all the proof we need of Walter 
de Brugge's interest in the poet and the poem. I believe the Trinity Col- 
lege Dublin manuscript is either the very manuscript left by Walter de 
Brugge or a copy of that manuscript, and I believe the note which it 
contains about the author of Piers Plowman is either Walter de Brugge's 
own memorandum or a copy of Ms memorandum. One of the interesting 
things about the Dublin manuscript is the fact that it is in the dialect 
of Northern England. The best explanation for the dialect is this, that 
Brugge learned he had been attacked and sent to England for a copy 
of the poem, which copy was made in his own prebend, that of Fenton, 

Testamenia Ehoracenskf Pt. i, pp. 207-210 (Surtees Society, 1836). I wish here to 
acknowledge my debt to Mr. H. G. Pfander, who copied out in full for me (I had it only in 
part) the note from the Micklethwaite Collection (B.M. MS. Add. 37,504) which led me 
to tMs very important document: “Walter de Bruge Canon of York makes Ms will 1396 — 
leaves ‘unum librum vocatum Pers plewman.’ York wills vol i. p. 209, THs is William 
Langland^ lifetime.” — ^The italics in the quoted portion are mine. 
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in Yorkshire. Though there is the element of conjecture in this, it makes 
the first complete story offered for the note in the Dublin manuscript — 
and the only one. 

It does not follow that the information contained in the note in the 
Trinity College Dublin manuscript is of any particular value. Indeed, 
the note is suspect because it contains an obvious contradiction: it tells 
us that the author of the poem is William de Longlond and yet that his 
father was Stacy de Rokayle. This contradiction has led to what may be 
called without malice the Bastard Theory of the poet^s origin. Thus A. 
H. Bright states:^® 

William, Eustace de Rokayle’ s son, was illegitimate. His mother is unknown. She 
may have been some ^ ^serving wench” at Hanley Castle, or more probably, the 
daughter of some farmer or tradesman. . . . Being the illegitimate son of a bonds- 
woman, he was born to the position of a serf — adscriptus glebae, . . . His home 
was at the Longland ... [a field] of the length of two furlongs or furrow-longs. 
. . . William . . . adopted the name Langland, or Longland, from the place where 
he had spent many years of his life, and which may have been connected with 
his mother’s family. . . . 

There is one grave difficulty in the way of accepting William Langland 
as the poet and a bastard. Nothing is clearer than the poet’s scorn of 
illegitimacy! When the poet would describe False, one of the most vicious 
characters in the poem, he makes him a bastard: 

That False is a faytur [traitor], a faylere of werkes 
And a Bastard i-boren. of Belsabubbes kin. 

(A. n, 99-100) 

So, too, when he heaps contempt upon some unholy nuns: 

. . . Dame Johanhe was a bastarde, 

And dame Clarice a knyghtes doubter, a cokewald was hure syre. 

(C. vii, 133-134) 

Adultery is the practise of sham beggars: 

pei weddel? no wommon . ]?at }>ei with dele]? 

Bote as [wilde] Beestes wi}? wo . worce]? togedere 
And bringej? for]? Barnes . ]?at Bastardes ben holden. 

(A. VIII, 74-76) 

There is no point in multiplying passages of this sort: it is clear enough, 
even to the casual reader of the poem, that the poet had no patience with 
Concupiscencia-carnis. He was not only a devout man, but pure; there 

^ Ailan H. Blight, Nm Light Tiers Phwman^^ (Oxford, 1928), pp. 36, 37, 42, 43, 66. 
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is the greatest likelihood that he was a cleric, and if a cleric, a rigid church- 
man, for he would have enforced the test of legitimacy upon all who 
would be frocked; 

For shuld no clerk be crouned . but yf he ycome were 
Of franklens and free men . and of folk ywedded. 

Bondmen and bastardes . and beggers children, 

Thuse by-longe}) to labour . and lordes [kyn to] serven. 

(C. VI, 63-66) 

It seems scarcely credible that the author of these lines was a bastard.^® 
We are forced, then, to dismiss the notion that William de Longlond 
was the bastard son of Stacy de Rokayle or we are forced to dismiss 
entirely the note in the Dublin manuscript as reliable evidence about the 
author of the poem. This is the dilemma of the scholar who would trust 
too implicitly in the Walter de Brugge note. 

Supposing that note, however, is not wholly reliable, is it any less ac- 
ceptable? The answer must be, Yes and No. Supposing Walter de Brugge 
or one of his followers discovered there were afloat two theories about 
the author — one, that his name was William de Longlond, and the other, 
that the poet was the son of Stacy de Rokayle — is it not conceivable that 
he combined them in the memorandum in the Dublin manuscript? Once 
the bastard theory is dismissed this is the only possible interpretation 
of the contradiction in that memorandum, but it would appear to dimin- 
ish considerably the value of the Dublin note. Walter de Brugge had no 
certain evidence if he combined two current theories about the poet. 
Yet if Walter de Brugge had no certain evidence, one of his informers 
may have had. Whoever supplied him with the Langland theory or who- 
ever supplied him with the Rokayle theory may have had some glimmer 
of the truth. Our problem is to determine which of the theories of Walter 
de Brugge is the more acceptable. 

Though scholars have persistently refused to take this view of the 
Dublin note,^^ they have pushed the search for William Langland to its 

Attention should be called to Mr. Bright’s error in assuming that the poet was a 
bastard and'^a ztii—adscnptus gkhaeJ’ A bastard was a serf because of Ms body and legally 
was not free; the type of serf described as sed—adscriplus was a freeman, In 

that he held freely Ms tenement and could not be compelled to hold it unless he chose. 
See Henry de Bracton, Legihus et Commiudinibus AngUae (London, 1878) i, 35; 52 (53). — 
The point is important because, wMIe the latter might take Ms name from the soil, the 
former would be far less likely to. I am afraid that it was a misunderstanding of the phrase 
^‘adscfiptus gUhac” wMch led Mr. Bright to his theory that the poet took his name from 
the land. See below as to how the name Langland possibly originated. 

w Note the entire absence of comment on Professor Samuel Moore’s article, ‘^Studies in 
Furs Fkwman;^ Mod. FMl, xn (May, 1914), 19-50. Though Professor Moore followed a 
difcent line of reasoning and accepted the statements of Brigham, Sparke, Wisdom as 
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utmost limits. It would appear that no one by this name existed in con- 
temporary England; if he did exist, it would be yet another matter to 
prove him the poet. Since investigation fails to reveal such a person, 
are we not at liberty to doubt his existence, to ask ourselves if it were 
possible for a Langland myth to have sprung up from the poem with- 
out any person to attach it to? If this was a possibility, are we not free to 
investigate Brugge’s other theory, that a son of Stacy de Rokayle made 
the poem? 

It now becomes the purpose of this paper to suggest that, if William 
Langland were not the poet of Fiers Plowman^ it is astonishingly easy 
to show how the poem was attributed to him and how a whole myth has 
developed about him. If the identity of the poet could only be guessed 
at, it is clear that line 148 in Passus xv of the B-text might furnish a 
clue: “I have lyved in londe,” quod I. “my name is Longe Wille.” Read- 
ing this line backwards, provides, as has been pointed out countless 
times, the name “Wille Longelonde.” Let us assume that it did provide 
the guess as to the poet’s name. Does it follow that this was a good guess? 

Those who hold that an inverted reading of B.xv, 148 does name the 
poet can hardly hold that the poet went by the nickname “Longe Willed’ 
Fancy ever alluding to him as “Longe Wille Longelonde!” Yet there 
is the best evidence to show that the poet’s nickname might have been 
“Longe Wille” and that the line does make sense without inversion. In 
another line in the poem, the author frankly alludes to his unusual size, 
and hence, to a reason for the nickname: “A muche man, as me bougte. 
and lyke to my-selve” (A.ix, 58; B.viii, 70; C.xi, 68). Yet rather than 
meet the dogged assertion that B. xv, 148 does have an astonishing 
double entendre, let us ask why the author should have risked so much 
on a device so easily deciphered. His life had been in jeopardy from the 
moment the A-text was issued. In that version of the poem, the author 
had championed anonymously the cause of the Good Parliament of 1376, 
and had made a host of enemies which included some of the most power- 
ful people in England.^® These enemies were in full control of the govern- 
ment again in 1377; they imprisoned Peter de la Mare, speaker of the 
Good Parliament, and forced even the great Bishop of Winchester, 
William Wykeham, to go into hiding. Is it likely that within a year or 


of greater antiquity than they really are, his conclusions about the Dublin note are very 
like mine. Differences will be developed below. 

John of Gaunt, Simon Sudbury, Alice Perrers, Adam de Bury, etc. See my article, 
“The Date of the A-text of Fiers FloughmanF PM LA, XLvn (June, 1932), 354-362. Had 
the author made no political enemies, his attacks on the Friars would have endangered 
Mm. 
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two tlie poet would gratuitously furnish them with a clue to his identity? 
If William Langland existed in the fourteenth century he would have 
been easily located, but there were probably hundreds of Long Wills.^® 
Those who hold that the poet named himself in B, xv, 148, have yet to 
explain why he did it. 

Evidence for this first step in the presumptive growth of the Langland 
myth is provided by one of the oldest statements on the authorship of 
the poem, a note in the manuscript (formerly Ashburnham 130) now in 
the Huntington Library: ^‘Robert or William Langland made pers 
ploughman.^^ This statement reveals how the legend grew directly from 
the poem: B. xv, 148 provided some searcher with the name “William 
langland,’’ but he thought he found it contradicted, as Skeat has shown, 
by another line in the poem which he read as, “I, Robert in russet, 
roamed about”: 

Thus i-robed in russet, romed I about. 

(A. IX, 1; B. V, 1-2) 

The next stage in the growth of the legend was supplied by a little 
group of rabid sixteenth-century Protestants who were interested in the 
poem as propaganda. At this time, probably, the notion originated that 
the poet was born in Mortimer Cleobury, in the county of Shropeshire, 
within eight miles of Malvern hills. This stage is represented by a note, 
said to be in Bale’s hand, beneath the earlier one in the same manuscript 
in the Huntington collection: 

Robertus langlande natus in comitatu Salopie in villa Mortymers Clybery in 
the claylande, within viij myles of Malborne hylles, scripsit, piers ploughman, 
li, I. 

In somer season whan set was sunne. 

It is easy enough to see how the conclusion that the poet was born in 
the neighborhood of Malvern hills was reached from the allusions to 
these hills in the poem, but scholars have always looked upon the desig- 
nation of “Mortymers Clybery” for the poet’s birthplace as a fact de- 
rived from some other source than the poem itself — they have looked 
upon it as an authentic tradition. Yet one part of this statement clearly 
reveals that the person who made it had no knowledge of the locality— 
the assertion that the “villa” is eight miles from Malvern hills. We do 

A most tborougb searcli has failed to reveal him; see Skeat^s “General Introduction/’ 

I may add tkat I have been through the printed records of the century in a search lor him. 

See Skeat, “General Introduction/’ p. xiii; also Vol. iv, p. 212, note to line dS, and p. 
344, note to line 286.— It might be suggested that the poet’s several allusions to his Hie 
and appearance are deliberate falsifications to lead his enemies astray; I do not altogether 
endorse this view. si B-text, p. xxviii, note 3. 
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not have to look upon this (as Professor Moore does)®^ as a mistake for 
eighteen miles, but as the guess of someone, unacquainted with the re- 
gion, from one of the crude maps of the time, for the distance.^^ The point 
is not an important one, save as it indicates the general ignorance of the 
person responsible for the rest of the information. 

The thing in this note which arrests attention is the phrase, ^^in the 
claylande.’’ This lets the cat out of the bag — or rather, makes it possible 
for us to bell the cat — for it shows us how the idea that the poet’s birth- 
place was Cleobury Mortimer originated. There was no district in 
Shropeshire called ^The Clayland,” nor did Bale mean that there was 
one. In the second edition, in 1559, of his Scriptorium Illustrium Maioris 
Britannic . . . Catologus (p. 474) he makes it clear that it is clay soil he 
has in mind : 

Robertas Langelande, sacerdos, ut apparet, natus in comitatu Salopian, in villa 
vulgo dicta Mortymers Clibery, in terra lutea [italics mine], octavo a Malvernis 
montibus milliario fait. . . , 

This insistence upon the ^Herra lutea^^ of Langland’s birthplace reveals 
the origin of the selection of Cleobury for that place. Scanning many 
manuscripts for facts about the poet, either John Bale or Nicholas Brig- 
ham, or someone of their immediate group, inevitably came upon that 
passage at the end of one version of the A-text which describes the death 
of the poet and contains the all important line — 

And is closed under clom . crist have his soul. 

(A. XII, 100) 

‘‘Ah-hal” said he, know that the poet came from the region of 
Malvern hills, and there he lies buried under the clay in his birthplace.” 
If he decided that this line did furnish a clue, it is easy to see how, 
through a mistaken etymology this grew into the place name ^^Cley- 
birie” and ultimately into ^^Mortymers Clybery in the claylande.” 

Proof that, among the pseudo-erudite about 1550, Cleobury meant 
etymologically “Clay-bury” is possibly indicated by Crowley’s spelling 
in his note on Langland’s life.^® Crowley got his information, he tells 

^ ^‘Studies in Piers the Plowmanj^ Mod. Phil., xn (May, 1914), 19-50. 

There seems to be some difficulty as to the actual distance of the Malvern Mils from 
Cleobury. See Allan H, Bright, New Light on Piers Plowman^^- (London, 1928), p. 34, 

^ If he had used a map on which the Woodbury or Abberley Mils to the north were un- 
distinguished from the Malvern Mils, of wMch they are a continuation, the actual distance 
would be eight miles I 

^‘‘Cleobury Mortimer (Salop). Dorn. Cleberie, 1278; . . . — *cliff-burge^ or ‘castle,' 
etc." J. B. Johnston, The Place Names of England and Wades (London, 1915). 

^ The Vision of Pierce Plowman, 1550 (second issue); reproduced in Bright, Nm Light, 
Appendix C, p. 79.— See also third entry in Bale’s note-book below. 
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us, by consulting “such men as I knew to be more exercised in the study 
of antiquities, then I myself have ben.” When the rabid Protestantism 
of each is considered as supplying the grounds of a mutual attraction, 
and proximity afforded the opportunity, is it not likely that Crowley 
chiefly consulted Bale for his information 

Yet on whom we shall pin the infamy of thus selecting Langland’s 
birthplace depends upon the interpretation of passages in Bale’s note- 
book, and perhaps is not a vital matter. Worth revealing, however, is the 
character of the scholarship of Bale and his friends. The following are 
the entries in Bale’s note-book 

Robertas Langiande, natus in comitatu Salopie in villa Mortymers Clyberi in 
the cleyeland within viij myles of Malborne hyiles, scripsit, Peers Ploughman 

Hi. Tn a somer 

sonday whan sote was ye sunne.’^® 
E% collectis Nicolai Brigan. 

Visio Petri Ploughman, cdita per Robertum Langiande, natum in comitatu 
Salopie, in villa Mortymers Clybery in the cley lande within viij myles of Mal- 
borne hyiles. 

li. i. Tn quodam estatis 
die cum sol caleret,’ &c. 

Ex collectis Nicolai Brigam, 

Robertas Langiande, a Shropshyre man, born in Claybery about viij myles 
from Malverne hyiles, wrote 
Peers ploughman 

li. i. Tn a somer 

season whan set was the sunne,’ &c. 
Ex domo Guilhelmi Sparke, 

Robertas Langlonde, sacerdos (ut apparet) natus apud Clybery prope Mal- 
vernum montem, scripsit Peers plowghman opus eruditum ac quodammodo 
propheticum. Claruit A.D. 1369, dum loannes Chichester pretor esset Londini. 

Ex loanne Wysdome medico. 

The first two of these entries (and the earliest entered in the note- 
book) are marked, collectis Nicolai Brigam” Whether this means 
that Bale made these entries from facts he elicited from manuscripts^® 
collected by Nicholas Brigham or whether some one else had already so 

Compare Crowley’s statement with Sparke entiy {infra) in Bale’s notebook; see also 
D.N.B. articles for Bale and Crowley, 

28 Index Bntanniae Scriptormn (autograph note-book, ed. R. Lane-Poole, Oxford, 1902), 
pp. 383, 509, 510. 29 Above sonday Bale has written seson; above sok^ warnie. 

30 So ^‘coUecHs'^ would seem to imply; when he is citing from one of Brigham’s works, 
he clearly indicates it Compare ^'Ex venaiione Nicolai Brigan'^ {Index, p. 479, etc,). This 
is a reference to Brigham’s Be Yenationibus Rerum MemoraUlmm (See D.N.B.), not now 
extant. 
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interpreted the manuscripts, there is no way of determining — no way of 
telling who is responsible for “Mortymers Clybery in the cleyland/’®^ 
But what is of importance is the fact that whoever did it was a third-rate 
scholar, only superficially acquainted with the poem,®^ for he has con- 
fused the first line of the lyric ‘^Somer Sonday'^ ^^In a somer sonday 
whan sote was ye sunne” — with the first line of Piers PlowmanP^ 

I do not know what the phrase domo Gttilhelmi Sfarhe^^ affixed to 
the third entry in Bale’s note-book means. It may be interpreted to 
mean that, at the house of William Sparke, Bale got from a manuscript 
of the poem, or from someone who had studied a manuscript, the in- 
formation he sets down. It is significant, however, that Bale followed his 
Brigham notes in his Catalogue and in the second note in the Huntington 
manuscript, for it indicates he placed no great weight upon this one. 
William Sparke was no learned searcher of manuscripts, as has generally 
been supposed, but a London draper, a contemporary of Bale F The fact 
that Sparke apparently tailored “scutcheons” and sometimes dealt in 
books,®® might mean that occasionally manuscripts passed through his 
hands and that “scholars” sometimes congregated at his house to wag 
their heads over them. 

Evidently Bale held very highly Doctor John Wisdom, the source of 
the last entry in his note-book, for he quotes him directly loanne 
Wysdome medico”) and adopts his language for the beginning of his ar- 
ticle in his Catalogue and his date for the composition of the poem.®® 
Who this Dr. John Wisdom was, has always remained a mystery — a 
mystery, however, commanding a great deal of respect.®"^ I am now able 
to demonstrate that he was a contemporary medical quack: 

The most obvious solution the duplication of the errors of fact in this note-book, in 
the note in the Huntington MS , and in Crowley, is to suppose that Bale is responsible for 
all; in a word, that the entries in his note-book in these cases represent his interpretation 
of lines in the poem and his guess as to the distance of Cleobury from Malvern hills. 
I am not absolutely committed to this view. 

3® It is worth pointing out that all the ‘Tacts’^ embodied in the Langland myth were 
easily accessible, for they all lie at the beginnings or ends of Passus. Casual examination pro- 
duced theml 33 Professor Carleton Brown first called this to my attention, 

3^ See Pat. Roils, 6 Henry VII, pp. 337, 346; 13 Henry VH, p. 120; 17 Henry VII, p. 251 ; 
also letters in time of Henry VIII (infra, Note 35). 

33 “I have detained Sparke for my Lord^s scutcheons, but cannot get them yet, & must 
pay more for them than they are worth.” (John Husee to Lady Lisle, Letters 6* Papers, 
Foreign isr Domestic, 30 Henry VIII, 17 April, No. 791; see also Nos. 784, 813). hope 
you have received the matins book & Mrs. Denny^s token by Sperke.” (Same correspond- 
ents, April 26, 1539, No. 859). William Sparke is not to be confused with the soldier, John 
Sparke, of Lord Lisley^s household, who was possibly a relative (See, ihid,, 32 Henry VIII, 
No. 749. etc.). ^ Reproduced, Bright, New Light, Appendix C, pp. 79, 80. 

3^ See Bright, New Light, p. 34: “This John Wisdom may We been the father or brother 
of Robert Wisdom, Archdeacon of Ely. . , .” 
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Grants in June, 1542. No. 443.4: John Wysedom. Pardon of all penalties in- 
curred by him in exercising the mystery of physic in London without license. 
The preamble states that information was sworn before the barons of the ex- 
chequer, 6 July last, by one Otwell Wylde that the said John Wysedome of the 
parish of St. Stephen’s Colman Street, had since 13 July, 32 Henry VIII prac- 
tised as a physician without having been approved by the Bishop of London or 
the Dean of St, Powles, contrary to the statue of 3 Henry VIII, and had thereby 
forfeited 55£, of which the said Wylde prayed to have half; it however appears 
that the said Wysdome has done many great cures upon the King’s subjects, and 
that Wylde was instigated by evil disposed persons maliciously stomached 
against the said Wysedom. Also license to him and his son Gregory Wysedom to 
exercise the said science and mystery in London or elsewhere in the Kings do- 
minions.®® 

This complete view of Bale’s ^‘authorities” must considerably diminish 
our respect for the “evidence” they have supplied about the poet. Yet 
it is these “authorities” and this “evidence” which furnish our notions 
today of the poet. Despite the “life” of the poet done by Mr. Allan 
Bright, under the influence, apparently, of Lytton Strachey and the 
“modern” school of biography, our actual knowledge of the poet is nil, 
or like theirs of the sixteenth century, the product of wild conjecture 
based upon a dubious interpretation of the text. It would appear that 
no genuine progress could be made with the authorship of Piers Plowman 
until we have completely abandoned the notions that either William or 
Robert Langland wrote the piece or that Cleobury Mortimer was his 
birthplace.®^ Is it not singular that Walter de Brugge, who, through the 
Mortimers, may be assumed to have had some knowledge of Mortimer 
Cleobury, makes no mention of this place in his memorandum? This 
part of the legend developed after his time. 

If William Langland is only a myth, we are free to investigate the 
other theory advanced in the Dublin manuscript memorandum; namely, 
that the poet was a son of Stacy de Rokayle, a gentleman of Shipton- 
under-Wychwood, who was a tenant of Lord le Spenser. It is all impor- 
tant to note that this information could not have been derived from the 
poem itself* It must have come ultimately either from an informer who 
betrayed the poet or from a friend who deliberately led Walter de Brugge 

LeUm Papers, Foreign d* Domestic, xvn, 255. 

Or Ledbury, either, which does happen to be eight miles from Malvern hills (See 
Bright, N m Light, pp. 33 fl,). Of what significance is the fact that in the neighboring parish 
of Coiwali in 1840 there was a meadow called *‘LongIands/* if the name is coinmon in the 
locality and merely describes a field of two furlongs length (Bright, p. 43)? Why does Mr. 
Bright make so much of the dubious “eight iniles” (for which several explanations can be 
given) and ignore the more important phrase “in the Claylands'*? See also, below. 
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(or an intermediary) astray. With the possibility of finding the poet no 
less than the possibility of missing him altogether, there might be some 
incentive for the idle scholar to run down the Rokayle theory 

I began an investigation of the Rokayle family in 1927, and since that 
time I have gathered from the Rolls Series and from the various county 
publications many hundred records relating to this family 

That there was such a person as Stacy de Rokayle, and that he held 
lands of Lord le Spenser in Oxford, was known before I began my search. 
Professor Samuel Moore had produced the following records: 

1. In 1328 Roger de Nowers brought suit against Stacium de la Rokele for 
a debt of 40£.^2 

2. On Jan. 21, 1331, Eustace, son of Peter de la Rokele, acknowledged that 
he owed to Peter son of Eustace £100 to be levied, in default of payment, of his 
lands and chattels in the county of Oxford.^^ 

3. On Mar. 20, 1349, Eustachius de la Rokeille was a juror in the inquisition 
post mortem, held at Shipton, Ox., upon the death of Hugh ie Despenser.'^ 

4. On Oct. 22, 1360, Eustace Rokaille ‘‘of the county of Oxford’^ & others 
became mainpernors for Matthew de la Villa Nova, who was appointed keeper 
of the priory of Mynsterlovel, about 5 miles from Shipton-under-Wychwood.^® 

5. On May 19, 1361, Eustacius RokailP was a juror to determine if Thomas 
de Langeleye should be permitted to enfeoff certain persons with his bailiwick 
of the forest of Wychwood.^® 

These five records established the existence of Eustace or Stacy de 
Rokayle and rather definitely located him in Shipton-under-Wychwood. 
Professor Moore then showed that the Despensers had held the manor 
of Shipton since 1322, and dropped the case. He made no search for a 
William de Rokayle, for he held that ^‘Piers Plowman^^ was attributed 
in the fifteenth century to two different persons, to Robert Langland, 
a Shropshire man, and to an Oxfordshire man, a son of Stacy de 
Rokayle’^^’^ — not necessarily William at all. 

There is yet another inducement for garnering the records of the Rokayle family: 
if, after all, there was a William Langland who was the bastard son of Stacy de Rokayle, 
he may have assumed the name of Rokayle at times — ^for all but literary purposes. In no 
event would an inquiry be wholly futile. 

In addition to examining an equally large number dating from the Norman Conquest, 
collected by Professor WilKam Rockwell, of Union Theological Seminary, whose generosity 
is here acknowledged. 

De Banco RoH, 247; Trinity, 2 Ed. II. Rot. 175 designated “Oxfordshire.” 

^ Cal Close Rolls, 1330-33, p. 178. 

Inquis. post, mortem, 23 Ed III, Pt. n, No. 169 (12). 

^ Cal Pat, Rolls, 1358-61, p. 474. 

Inquis, post mortem, 35 Ed. Ill, Pt. n, Second Numbers, 32, 

Moi. FUl, XII (May, 1914), 19-50. 
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That Stacy had a son, apparently his heir, is seen in the following 
record: 

Release by Roger Rokayle of Oxford Middleton, to Sirs John Love! and Richard 
Abberbury, knights, of all his right in a meadow called ^^Capronemede” in 
Shupton tinder Wychewode,^® 

Did he have another son named William? I produce the following: 

Commission of Oyer and Terminer to [various persons] because the abbot of Ste. 
Katherine's, Rouen, complained that [various persons including] William, son 
of Eustace de la Rokele, felled his trees growing at Tyngwyck, co. Buckingham, 
carried them away, also his goods, and assaulted his men and servants.^^ 

But this record was made at Lincoln, on Feb. 1, 13161 William, son of 
Eustace, must have been at least twelve to have had such a charge pre- 
ferred, even technically, against him. If he were twelve in 1316, he was 
seventy-two in 1376 when the A-text appeared, seventy-four when the 
B"text appeared, and past eighty when the C-text was issued. This is 
possible, but not probable. The whole matter is complicated by the fol- 
lowing record (Moore’s No. 2): 

Eustace, son of Peter de la Rokele, acknowledges that he owes Peter, son of 
Eustace de la Rokele, £100, to be levied in default of payment, on his lands and 
chattels in co. Oxford. 

It appears that there were two Stacy Rokayles! There originally must 
have been two brothers or cousins, one named Peter and the other 
Eustace. Peter had a son named Eustace, who is our Stacy Rokayle of 
Oxfordshire; Eustace had a son named Peter, to whom the Oxfordshire 
man owes money. But the latter must also have had a son named Wil- 
liam, who at best can be only a first cousin to the Stacy de Rokayle of 
Shipton-under-Wychwood. The elder Eustace was dead, however, be- 
fore 1325, for a number of records after that time seem to indicate prop- 
erty settlements on Peter.®® 

If Stacy de Rokayle of Shipton-under-Wychwood had a son William, 
we have no record of it of the clear character of this one I have just 
produced. Yet there are, including this record, forty-three entries of a 
William Rokayle, in the fourteenth century, in my collections. It is nec- 
essary to examine these separately if we are to eliminate the names of 
those who cannot possibly be the poet, for it will appear that these rec- 
ords are not all of the same person. 

Record 1 , — This is a duplicate of the charge that William, the son of 

Audent Deeds, n, B, 3268. 15 May, 14, Ric. II. See also B. 3269* 

Pat Rolls, Ed. II, p. 652. 

«« Close RoUs, 18 Ed- II, p. 341; 18 Ed. H, p. 347; 4 Ed. XH, p. 181; 3 Ed. HI, p. 556. 
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Eustace de Rokele, committed robbery and assault at Tyngewyckj co. 
Bucks., only this entry is made at Clipstone, Jan. 1, 1316.®^ 

Record 2 . — William de la Rokele [with others, including William Jor- 
dan] is charged with trespass and theft at Aston, Ilmere, and Adynton, 
co. Bucks., on Feb. 18, 1328.®^ Because of the location of the alleged 
crime, and because of its nature, it would appear that this William might 
be the person mentioned in Record 1. 

Record J. — Pardon on Feb. 19, 1316, to William de Rokele and Eliza- 
beth his wife [and others] of that which pertains to the king for a certain 
disseisin committed by them against William Jurdan of Bray, and Sibyl 
his wife, for which they were convicted and condemned to prison by 
John le Foxle and his fellows, justices of assize in the county of Berks.®^ 
Because the location is that of the adjoining county (to Bucks.) and 
because William Jurdan is mentioned, it seems probable that the Wil- 
liam of this record is the same person as in Records 1 and 2. 

Record 4 . — Commission of oyer and terminer, on Dec. 8, 1309, to 
William de Echingham, John de Foxle, and John de Batesford, on com- 
plaint by Robert, vicar of the church of Burghershe that certain persons 
including William de Rokkeley assaulted him at Burghershe, co. Sussex, 
imprisoned him, cut off his testicles, and carried away his goods.®^^ — Al- 
though I suspect that this is the same William de Rokele as of Records 
1, 2, and 3, 1 cannot establish this. What is of consequence, however, is 
the fact that this William, like the persons previously mentioned, is too 
old from the record (1309) to be the poet. 

Record 5. — This is of William Rokel, ^'masoun,^’ of the Bury of St 
Edmunds.®® He is a distinct person from the Williams previously men- 
tioned, but there is no reason why we should suspect that he is the poet. 

Records 6~18 . — These records, dating from 1323 to 1428, are of two 
Williams, Sir William de la Rokele and his son of the same name, who 
are important Norfolk gentlemen, holding large properties.®® This family 
is related to the Oxfordshire Rokeles, but neither William is a fitting 
candidate, from anything that I can discover, for the poet. 

Record 19 , — This mentions William de la Rokel as ‘date parson of 
Reddegrave,’’ in 49 Edward If the word “late’’ here means “dead” 
(I have discovered in going through the records it does not always mean 
this), we may dismiss Record 19 as not related in any way to the poet, 

51 Pat. Rolls, 9 Ed, II, pp. 425-426. 52 pat. Rolls, 2 Ed. Ill, p. 281. 

53 Pat. Rolls, 10 Ed. II, p. 621. 54 pat. Rolls, 3 Ed. II, p. 246. 

55 Close Rolls, 8 Ric. II, p, 571. 

w Pat. Rolls, 16 Ed. II, p. 198; 7 Ed. III,p. 504; Close Rolls, 13 Ed, III, p. 35; Pat. Rolls, 
18 Ed. Ill, p. 245; Close Rolls, 37 Ed. Ill, p. 476; Feudal Aids, III, pp. 484, 506-507, 523, 
531, 534, 569, 590, 591. See also: W. Rye, Noffolk Families, p. 745. 

w Close RoHs, p. 255. 
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for the B-text dates after 1376. At any rate, this record is without any 
present significance. 

Record 20 . — This is also without present significance. It is a license 
issued to William Rokele in 42 Edward III to cross from the ports of 
Southampton, Weymouth, or Melcomebe to parts of Brittany.®® 

Record 21 . — This merely mentions a William Rokle as collector of the 
tax in Devon.®® I cannot identify this man nor connect him with any 
branch of the family. It is unlikely that he is the poet. 

Records 22-27 . — These are not so easily dismissed. The first two are 
rentals in the parish of St, Ebbe, in the city of Oxford (the county of 
Stacy de Rokayle) in the years 1317, 1324, by Will, de la Rokele.®® Rec- 
ord 24 makes William Rokel witness to a grant in the parish of All 
Saints, Oxford, on Sept. 25, 1346.®^ A William (spelled Rokaille) is again 
a witness in the parish of St. Thomas on Oct. 20, 1348 (Record 25).®^ 
In Record 26, William RocaiU’ is a witness in the parish of St. Thomas, 
on May 17, 45 Edward III (1372).®® In Record 27 a piece of land is 
mentioned as abutting a tenement ‘Vhich will soon be of William 
Rokaylle, on the east,’’ in the parish of St, Thomas, Oxford.®^ 

If these are records of the same person, it is highly unlikely (because 
of his great age) that he is the poet. But Records 22 and 23 are not neces- 
sarily related to the rest; Record 24 is not necessarily related to the oth- 
ers; and the person mentioned in Record 27 may be distinct from the per- 
son or persons mentioned in Records 25 and 26, though this is unlikely 
since all are connected with the parish of St. Thomas. 

In Records 24, 25, 26, 27 we have two, possibly three, candidates for 
the son of Eustace de la Rokele and the poet. The date of the last record 
(No. 27) is interesting, for it falls between the last record of Eustace 
and the single record of Roger who is disposing of property in Shipton- 
under-Wychwood. The fact that a William Rokele is connected at all 
with the university town is noteworthy, because of the several discus- 
sions in the poem itself of controversies which originated in Oxford— the 
attack on the Pelagians led by Bradwardine and the attacks on the 
Friars.®® These disputations, however, attracted national attention; it 
is not necessary that the poet should have resided in the city to have 
written about them. Finally, one of the three William Rokeles, if not 
all, can conveniently be identified with the “Will Rokaille R” fegrator]®® 
who is three times mentioned in an “assise of ale” (Records 28, 29, 30) 

58 Pat. Rolls, p. 130. 69 Fine Rolls, 6 Ric. II. 

Ox. Hist. Soc. xci, pp. 141, 157. ^ Ox. Hist. Soc. Lxxxrx, p. 420. 

Ox. Hist. Soc., xc, p. 388. es Hist. Soc., xc, p. 387. 

^ Ox. Hist. Soc., xc, p. 487. 

Burrow’s Collectanea^ m, 188 ff. See Wood, Hist, and Antiquities (ed. Gutch), p. 491. 

Med. Arch, of Univ. of Oxford, VoL n. 
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in the city of Oxford about the year 1340. This keeper of a public house 
might have been the poet, but it is not likely. 

Record 31 , — Here William Rokel is a witness at Braye, on Oct. 29, 
1346, to ‘‘the enrolment of a deed testifying that whereas William Jurdan 
of Braye the elder, granted and confirmed to Isabel, wife of Hugh de 
Berewyk, his daughter, all his lands in the town of Braye to hold for 
herself and the heirs of her body, with the remainder, in default of such 
heirs to William, the son of said WiUiam.’^®^ 

Now this William Jurdan, the elder, of Braye, is in all likelihood the 
William Jurdan of Braye mentioned previously in Record 3 (Feb. 19, 
1316) and in Record 2 (Feb. 18, 1328). Then the William Rokel of Rec- 
ord 31 is the William of Records 1, 2, and 3 — who is possibly the first 
cousin, but not the son of Stacy de Rokayle. 

Record 32 , — Here this William RokeFs death is probably intimated. 
It is of date Aug. 6, 1351. 

License for the alienation in mortmain by John de Bokehurst to the prioress 
and convent of Bromhale of the manor of Crecchefeld, co. Berks., said to be held 
in chief, in aid of the sustenance of a chaplain to be found by them to celebrate 
divine service daily for the good estate of the king, for his soul when he is dead, 
for the souls of his progenitors, and for the soul of William Rokele,^^ 

Record 33 , — This is dated Nov., 1371, and is definitely related to 
Records 31 and 32: 

To the treasurer and barons of the exchecquer: Order to stay their demand made 
by exchecquer summons upon Alice, prioress of Bromhale for the portion of a 
sum of 36£, 5 s., § d., falling upon her as tenant of certain lands which were of 
William de Rokele, late Queen Philippa’s bailiff of the manors of Cookham, 
Braye, Binfield, and Sonynghull, thereof acquitting her, so that answer be made 
at the exchecquer for the portions thereof falling upon others, the tenants of 
lands which were the said William’s, as the king of his favour has pardoned her 
of the portion failing upon her for the said sum wherein the said bailiff was 
bound to Queen Philippa.®^ 

This William, who endangered the bond which the prioress of Bromhale 
had posted for him, is undeniably some kin to the William of Record 33 
for whose soul the prioress had employed a chaplain to celebrate daily 
divine service. The question is, What kin was he? If he was the son, he 
is of no interest to us, for he could not be the poet. It is quite conceivable 
however, that he was the son of the cousin of William of Records 1, 2, 3, 
31, and 32 — the son of Stacy de Rokayle. He might easily have per- 
suaded the prioress to go his bond because of his relationship to the 

Close Rolls, 19 Ed. HI, p. 677, Pat Rolls, 25 Ed. in, p. 193. Italics are mine. 

6® Close Roils, 45 Ed. Ill, p. 260. 
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William for whom daily services were said. It might be pointed out that 
the poet of Piers Plowman could very well have been bailiff for Queen 
Philippa — his animosity towards Alice Perrers, later the king’s mistress, 
could thus be explained on a personal as well as a political basis. We 
do not have to accept this William of Record 33, however, as the son of 
Eustace or as the poet. 

Record 34 , — This surpasses in interest previous records; it is a Papal 
letter, dated May, 1353: 

To the bishop of Norwich. Mandate to examine and reserve to William de la 
Rokele a benefice in the gift of the abbot of Peterborough; the church of Est- 
torp, diocese of London, is to be resigned,^^ 

Es thorp, co. Essex, was the manorial home of one branch of the Rokele 
Family, the chief representative of which was then John,'at times coroner, 
justice, tax collector, verderer, and escheator for the county of Essex.*^^ 
It is conceivable that William, the son of the Oxfordshire relative, was 
given this living, and that Record 34 names for us the poet, whom most 
authorities concede was a churchman. Secondly, the fact that this Wil- 
liam of Esthorp desired to be moved to the diocese of Norwich cathedral 
is perhaps of significance. Norwich, the county Norfolk, and the ad- 
jacent territory was the home of yet another branch of the family, as 
we have seen. 

Further, certain facts, not before remarked, connect Piers Plowman 
with Norfolk, and it is possible that the poet enjoyed a brief residence 
in that district. I do not allude to the contemptuous reference in the 
poem to the ^ffrenche” spoken in the “ferthest end of Norfolke” (B. v. 
239), nor to the casual mention of places in the diocese of Norfolk Wal- 
singham,” '^Rode of Bromholm,” B. v. 145).’® More interesting to my 
mind is the fact that the families of Rokele and But are closely associated 
in this region. John But, it will be remembered, is the person, allegedly, 
who added the lines to the A-text asserting that William the poet was 
dead. Now it is generally conceded that John But must have been a per- 
son of prominence whose word would have been readily accepted. Fur- 
ther, it is clear he must have been bound by some ties to the poet to 
have participated in the deception. In my records are many which show 

See PMLA, XLvn, 354 fi. ^ Vol. m, I Innocent VI, p. 487. 

Close Rolls, 8 Ric. II, p. 511; 12 Ric, II, p. 607; IS Ric. 11, p. 535; 43 Edward III, 
p. 23; Pat. Roils, 29 Ed. Ill, p. 296, etc. 

Yet these imply a greater familiarity with the district than the single reference to 
Shropshire — Malvern Mils — on wMch so much weight has been placed. Bright^s anxious 
effort to localize the poet has led him to take a description of the Ten Commandments for 
one of the manor of Brockbury, Coiwall {New Lights pp. 60, 61) f Aside from London, there 
are more references to Essex and to Hampshire than to any other localities. 
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the long and intimate connection of the families in this region. For ex- 
ample j in one, Edward III acknowledges a loan from ^William But and 
Thomas de Rokele, merchants of Norwich.”"^^ A John But, also a mer- 
chant of Norwich, is mentioned from 1333 to 1351 in the lolls.’^® This 
man is probably either the parent or kinsman of the John But, messenger, 
selected by Miss Rickert as the person who alleged that William was 
dead.^® This perhaps may be inferred from the fact that the messenger 
is granted tenements in a general locality once common to both the 
Rokeles and Buts.’^’^ If the name of the poet of Piers Plowman is not 
Rokayle, the association of the names But and Rokele in the Norfolk 
region is certainly curious and may have been responsible for some- 
body's guess that the poet was William de Rokayle. 

In view of the many allusions to the wool trade in the poem (espe- 
cially B .V, 209 ff., where some of the tricks of the trade are revealed), 
the fact that Thomas Rokele and William and Thomas But, all mer- 
chants, served conjointly as takers of the wool customs in Norwich"^® 
perhaps has significance. 

It is possible, further, to trace one rather unique manuscript of Piers 
Plowman directly back to the Norfolk Buts. In light of all the discussion 
about John But, it seems to me remarkable that no one has commented 
on the fact that at the end of manuscript Rawlinson Poet. 38 is the mark 
of ownership — ^^William BuUes ^^ — ^in an early sixteenth-century hand. 
On a fly-leaf in this same manuscript is another note of possession; 
^^Suum cuique, Tho[mas] Hearne. Sept. 29, 1732.” 

Pat. Rolls, 1374r-77, Edward III, p. 505. 

76 Close Rolls, 6 Ed. Ill, p. 434; Pat. Rolls, 13 Ed. IH, p. 293; Close Rolls, 13 Ed. Ill, 
p. 168; Supple. Pat. Rolls, 14 Ed. Ill, p. 505; Pat. RoHs, 19 Ed. IH, p. 484; Close Rolls, 
14 Ed. Ill, p. 423; Close Rolls, 24 Ed. Ill, p. 216, 

76 John But, Messenger and Maker, Mod, Phil, xi, pp. 107-116; July, 1913. Miss 
Rickert, of course, believes that John But actually did add the lines at the end of the A- 
text, and that William was dead. She doesn’t explain how William wrote the B- and C-texts 
nor how he happened to use the same language as John But (Compare But^s “medleth of 
makyng,” A. xn, 105 with Ymagnatyf’s accusation, *^fow medlest with makynges . . 
B.xn, 16). 

77 At Barton-upon-Humber, Pat. Rolls, 2 Ric. 11, p. 280; p. 296. The whole region from 
Ipswich, Suffolk, through Norfolk, and along the Wash is common to both the Rokeles 
and Buts. For example, Arnold de Rokeles is creditor of the king through the collectors of 
the Port of Boston (Close Rolls, 5 Ed. Ill, p. 373), while Robert But (named as a merchant 
of Norwich, Pat. Rolls, 18 Ed. II, pp. 74, 143) was collector of the wool customs in Boston 
(Fine Rolls, IS Ed. II, pp. 65, 135; 1-5 Ed. HI, pp. 36 ff.). 

78 Many records. Examples: Thomas de la Rokele appointed to take wool for the king’s 
use, Close Rolls, 12 Ed. Ill, p. 359; Thomas But, searcher in Norwich, Fine Rolls, 12 Ed. 
Ill, p. 88; William But, collector of customs on wool in Norwich, Fine Rolls, 7 Ed, III, 
p. 346. Was it by any chance these Norfolk merchants who were merry and gave Will for 
his writing woolen clothes. (A. vni, 42 ff.)? 
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Turning to Hearne’s Collections^ I discover that when he first became 
interested in Piers Plowman he possessed no manuscript of the poem 
(and apparently consulted none), but depended upon Crowley text 
and the advice of friends who did have access to manuscripts. (See his 
entry for Jan. 28, 1712/13, for example.) On May 29, 1725, he records, 
^^Received from Peter Le Neve, Norroy King of Arms, three MSS. 
lent me by Mr. Le Neve which I must return before the tenth of the 
month.'^ Item No. 2 he notes as Piers Plowman in folio on vellum writ 
(for aught I know) near the time of the author. ... So very different 
from the Print . . . that it seems new done by somebody.” 

By ^‘the Print” Hearne means Crowley’s text, from which MS. Raw- 
linson Poet, 38 would differ decidedly. Moreover, Hearne’s brief de- 
scription of the manuscript loaned him corresponds rather closely with 
that given by Skeat of MS. Rawlinson Poet. 38;*^® finally, no other manu- 
script of the poem is mentioned in the Collections, Hearne does note, 
however, that ^The Hegesippius [Item, No. 1] and Piers Plowman cost 
£1 1/- apiece.” This would seem to indicate that he thought of buying 
the manuscript, but he neither records returning it within ten days nor 
buying it — which is singular, for it was his habit to set down such things 
very methodically. There are entries to show his continued interest in 
the poem — on Aug. 11, on Sept. 7, and on Nov. 3, 1725 — and then si- 
lence. Mr. Peter Le Neve died in 1729,®® and it looks as if Thomas Hearne 
decided, after waiting three years, that no one would claim the manu- 
script and wrote in it: “Suum cuique. Tho. Hearne. Sept. 20, 1732. An 
imperfect manuscript of Piers Plowman.” The Peter Le Neve, Norroy 
King of Arms, of whom Hearne borrowed the manuscript was none 
other than the famous Norfolk antiquarian, who may very well have got 
it directly from some descendant of the Buts. 

Record 34, connecting a William de la Rokele with Norwich cathedral, 
is further interesting because when Walter Brugge, the March priest, 
wanted to study at one of the universities, he was granted a living at 
St. Mary’s Burwell, in the diocese of Norwich.®^ It may be through this 
connection that Brugge made his conjecture that William de la Rokele 
was the author of the poem. Finally, Record 34 is of value, as we shall 
see, because it makes possible an early acquaintance between William 
de la Rokele and Thomas Brunton, bishop of Rochester, whom the poet 
certainly admired. Brunton was a monk of the Benedictine house at 
Norwich about the time of this record.®^ In summary, Record 34 may 
be described as interesting, though nothing more than that. Granted 
that the author may have been in Norfolk with the Rokeles of that 

^9 B-text, Preface, p. n, No, xiv. so 'Teter Le Neve/' D.N,B, 

Pat Polls, 19 RIc. n, July 27, 1395, ‘‘Tkomas Brlnton,” 
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county and formed an acquaintancesliip with John But there, it does 
not follow absolutely that he is the Rokele of this record. 

Record 35. — This, unfortunately undated, makes William de la Rokele 
witness to a grant by Roger the prior and the brethren of the house of 
St. Mary Best[une] of a message in Bestune.^^ If this record could be 
dated, it might be valuable as establishing William de la Rokele in 
Norfolk, 

Record 36 , — This merely proves the existence of a William de la 
Rokele in the general neighborhood of Peterborough (See Record 34) : 

To the sheriff of Roteland: Writ of supersedeas, by mainprise of Robert de 
Burgh, John Ernesby, William Outeby, of Leystershire, and William Boteler of 
Gloucestershire, in favour of Robert Saunderson, at suit of William Rokel 
averring threats.®^ 

Record 37 , — If William of Record 34 failed to get the Peterborough 
appointment, this has possible interest as indicating his placement in 
adjacent Suffolk: 

William de la Rokele, who has a parish church for benefice, value 40 marks with 
cure of souls, or 30 without, in the gift of the abbot and convent of St. Edmunds, 
is granted permission in 1353 to have a portable altar.®® 

Records 38, 39, 40 , — These establish the existence of a William de la 
Rokele in Landesmare, Wethirmonford, and Colchester, co. Essex.®® 
Whether this man is to be identified with any other William in the rec- 
ords cannot be determined at the present time. 

Record 41 , — This surpasses in interest possibly all the preceding rec- 
ords. 

Appointment upon petition of Thomas Bromlegh, late master of the house of 
Strode ... of Thomas Cobham, John Frenenynham, and William Rockell to 
audit the accounts of the ferry and bridge between Rochester and Strode.®^ 

This record forces our attention upon Professor G. R. Owst’s excellent 
article, '‘The 'AngeP and the ‘Goliardeys’ of Langland^s Prologue,’^®® 
in which he establishes beyond the shadow of a doubt that the "AngeF’ 
of the B-text Prologue who "lowed to speke in latyn’^ was none other 
than Thomas B run ton, bishop of Rochester, Owst believes, moreover, 
that: 

even in the days when the original Vision was still taking shape in his own mind, 
[the poet] may have learned to look upon the good bishop as his spiritual guide, 

Ancient Deeds, nr, p. 120. A. 4918. 

Close Roils, 10 Ric. II, p. 254 (June 28, 1386), Yet see allusion to “Rainalde the Reve 
of Rotland sokene’^ B. ii, 110. Papal Petitions, i, 253 (I Innocent VI). 

8® Pat. Rolls, 32 Ed. Ill, p. 57; 43 Ed. IH, p. 216. Feudal Aids, vi, 442 (1412). 

Pat Rohs. 9 Ric. 11, p. 79. Mod. Lang. Rm., xx (July, 1925), 272-280. 
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a hero of earlier preaching scenes. Here, then, was one worthy to appear in his 
poem as ^^Conscience’^ [cites A-text, v, 9-23]. 

This argues for a long acquaintance of poet and bishop. Record 41 
supplies evidence that in 1386 William Rokell was known to the eccle- 
siastical authorities in Strode (the house of Strode was in the diocese of 
the bishop) and well enough thought of to be nominated for this auditing 
position. It is proof,, if one cares to look at it in this way, that William 
Rokell was known to the bishop of Rochester.®® 

Record 41 is valuable also because it brings together again the names 
of William de la Rokele and Walter de Brugge, “priest of the March of 
Ireland.^’ It will be noted that one of the auditors of the accounts of 
the bridge and the ferry at Strode was Thomas de Cobham. The Cob- 
hams were founders of Cobham College, of which the bishop of Rochester 
was one of the trustees.®® After the death of the bishop control of this 
college passed to the hands of the Friars — those mendicants particularly 
hateful to the author of the poem. Further, in this obvious shift of favor, 
Walter de Brugge managed in some fashion to procure himself an income 
from the estate of Sir John de Cobham.®^ This common connection with 
the Cobhams may have supplied the March priest with the information 
for his guess that the author of the poem was William de la Rokele. Did 
the Cobhams betray him or did they mislead Brugge? 

Record 42 , — This names a Willelmo de Rokell as a witness to a quit 
claim in London and may furnish evidence as to the metropolitan resi- 
dence which was certainly a part of the experience of the poet.®^ 

Record 43 . — This names “John de Cobham, knt.,'' and “William 
Rokylle^^ as witnesses to a court action in London, thus enforcing the 
Cobham connection and completing the list of records I have to pre- 
sent.®® 

In conclusion, it would appear that there is not one iota of evidence 
to show that the poet of Piers Plowman was William Langland, while 
there are enough facts connected with the name of William de la Rokele 
to lead to speculation. The mathematical probabilities that the poet was 
Rokele can be calculated by Professor Chambers.®^ 

Oscar CARciix 

New York University 

Brunton was bishop from 1372-1389, see D.N.B. 

Pat. Rolls, 48 Ed. Ill, p. 17, et $eq. See note 17 above and text. 

® Ancient Deeds, iv, 156, A. 7358 (undated). Close Rolls, I Ric. H, p. 137. 

Who has exploited the laws of chance for the first time in scholarly controversy. See 
his preface to Bright' s Nm Light on'^Fim Plowman^- p, 10. 
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BISHOP BRUNTON AND THE FABLE 
OF THE RATS 

P ROFESSOR G. R. OWST has called attention to the fact that the 
fable of the rat parliament, which forms a striking addition to the 
B -version of Piers Plowman^ was also employed with reference to con- 
temporary political conditions in a sermon preached at just this time 
by Thomas Brunton, Bishop of Rochester.^ Bishop Brunton, in an un- 
sparing denunciation of corruption in the English government, praised 
Parliament for its action in bringing the conditions to light, but warned 
that vigorous steps must be taken to punish the guilty. Otherwise, he 
continued, Parliament would be like the assembly of rats and mice in 
the fable which decreed that a bell be hung about the cat’s neck yet 
provided no one to carry the plan into execution.^ Father F. A. Gasquet,® 
who was the first to point out this passage in Brunton’s sermons, con- 
jectured that the parliament in question was the ‘‘Good” Parliament 
and consequently suggested that the sermon was preached sometime 
in 1376. The interest which the document holds for both the historian 
and the student of Piers Plowman gives the question of its origin a pecul- 
iar importance. Detailed study of the manuscript arrangement of Brun- 
ton’s collected sermons makes it possible, I believe, to arrive at a clearer 

^ '^The^AngeP and the ' Goliardeys’ of Langland^s Prologue,” if.Z.-K., xx, 270-279. 

2 British Museum, MS. Harley 3760, fol. 187b: . ne parliamentum nostrum compare- 

tur fabuloso parliamento murium et ratonum, de quibus legitur quod cum in parliamento 
suo precipue ordinassent quod campanella cato cuilibet ad collum imponeretur vt mures 
ad campanelle sonitum premuniti ad sua possent confugere foramina satis tute, cuidam 
muri de parliamento reuertenti rato antiquissimus obuiauit. Cui noua inquirenti, cum mus 
veritatem negocij intimasset, intulit ille rato, Tsta ordinacio est optima si quis in parlia- 
mento est consitutus vt sit tanti negocij executor.’ Et ille respondisset hoc non fuisse in 
parliamento dififinitum, et per consequens inualidum erat et inane.” 

® Father Gasquet translated selections from several of Bnmton’s sermons in a chapter, 
“A Forgotten English Preacher,” in his Old English Bible and Other Essays (London, 
1908) Concerning the date of the sermon which uses the fable of the rats he remarks: 
“ It is most probable, as I have said, that the sermon was preached during the time when the 
sitting of the * Good Parliament’ had led men of honesty and uprightness to hope, through 
the powerful support of the Black Prince, for an improvement in the government, and to 
insist on the removal of the King’s evil counsellors, and the wretched courtesan, Alice 
Perrers, who had obtained supreme influence over Mm.” (p. 64) 

Mr. Owst, (loc. ciLf p. 274), accepts without further evidence the date suggested by 
Father Gasquet: “Now Dr. Gasquet, apparently without any thought of the Plowman’s 
Vision in his mind, has himself identified one sermon of the Brunton Manuscript with the 
period concerned, when the Good Parliament meets in April of the year 1376.” 
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understandiBg of the circumstances which inspired the sermon, and even 
to determine the very day on which it was delivered.^ 

In the only known copy of the collection (preserved as MS, Harley 
3760) the sermon under discussion stands as No. 69} The first three 
sermons have disappeared through the loss of ten folios at the beginning 
of the manuscript. The end of Sermon 4 and the beginning of Sermon 
5 are also missing because of the loss of folios 14-17 (according to the 
original numbering). At the beginning and end of the manuscript the 
order of sermons appears hopelessly confused. The sermons in the main 
body of the manuscript (folios 35-284 by the present numbering), how- 
ever, afford a series of clearly distinguished groups, with addresses de- 
signed for the Lenten season and for certain saints' anniversaries recur- 
ring at regular intervals. Within each of the groups, moreover, the ar- 
rangement of sermons, with sporadic exceptions, follows the course of 
the calendar year. These facts are sufi&cient to show that in this manu- 
script Brunton's sermons do not stand in a haphazard, nor yet an arbi- 
trary, arrangement, but approximately in the order of actual delivery. 
Occasional inversions of calendar order indicate that MS. Harley is one 
or two steps removed from the original record, and it is easy to under- 
stand how such disarrangements might occur in the course of compiling 
and copying. 

In endeavoring to determine the calendar years to which the several 
groups belong it is best to proceed on the basis of known biographical 
data. From some date prior to December 1366 until his appointment to 
the bishopric of Rochester, Thomas Brunton held the office of papal 
penitentiary and was presumably absent from England.® On January 

* Sister Mary Aquinas Devlin in her unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Date of the 
C-Fem^w of Piers the Plowman (University of Chicago, Dec. 1925), discusses Brunton and 
refers to his use of the fable. An abstract of this dissertation is printed in Univ, of Chicago 
Ahsiracts of Theses^ Humanistic Series, iv (1925-26), 317-320. A typewritten copy is avail- 
able at the library of the University. After most of my work on this sermon had been com- 
pleted, I learned through correspondence that Sister Devlin intends to publish the much 
needed edition of all Brunton’s sermons with an introductoiy discussion of their relation 
to Pirn Plowman, Since, however, our investigations were wholly independent, it seemed 
worth while to offer my fragmentary results. 

* A complete facsimile of this manuscript has been prepared as No. 58 of the Modem 
Language Association's Rotograpks of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books, Copies are 
available at both the Libraiy of Congress and the New York Public Library. 

® See Calendar of Entries in the Papal RegisterSf relating to Great Britain and Ireland^ 
edited by W. H. Bliss and J. A. Twemlow (London, 1902), Papal letters, i% 25 for the fol- 
lowing dispatch dated “7 Kal Dec. ” 1366 (4 Urban V) at Avignon: the dean of St. 

Agricolus, Avignon, and the sacristans of Narbonne and Bourges. Mandate to cause two 
gold florins a day to be supplied by ecclesiastics, secular and regular, to Nicholas Lebrehon, 
an Augustmian frair, S.T.P, papal pentitentiary and nuncio, and to Thomas de Brynthon, 
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31, 1373, however, the pope designated him Bishop of Rochester in 
place of the elected candidate."^ He received the spiritual see on March 
20, 1373, the temporal on April 8.® Since the sermons in MS. Harley 
were clearly delivered in England and many of them in the diocese of 
Rochester,® let us assume tentatively that the first of the annual groups 
is composed of those which belong to 1373, when Brunton first returned 
to England to enter upon his duties as bishop.^® The second group would 
then be assigned to 1374, the third to 1375, the fourth to 1376, the fifth 
to 1377, and the sixth to 1378. 

In order that the reader may have the evidence before him, I list 
herewith the sermons in the Harley collection from folio 35 to folio 284 
with indication of the season to which each belongs. The sermon num- 
bers are those given by the manuscript. Inserted titles mark off the an- 
nual groups.^^ 

Examination of the ensuing list furnishes positive confirmation of 
the assumption that Group I is to be assigned to 1373 and the 
succeeding groups to the years immediately following. Number 78 

a Benedictine, doctor of canon law, of the diocese of Norwich, papal penitentiary and nun- 
cio, bearers of these presents.*’ 

The statement is usually made that Brunton spent these years at Rome, cf. Tanner, 
Dugdale, the D N.B . etc. Since, however, the papal court was at Avignon during this period 
and since an important duty of a papal penitentiary was to hear confessions in the principal 
church of the town where the pope was in residence (cf. Cambridge Medieval Bistory, vn, 
275), it seems probable that he was actually at Avignon. 

^ Wharton, Anglia Sacra (London, 1691), i, 378. 

8 Ibid., p. 379. 

® Brunton’s activity as a preacher after he became bishop is well established. Walsing- 
ham {Htstoria Anglicana, edited by H. T. Riley, Rolls Series [London, 1863], i, 338-9) 
gives a summary of the sermon which he preached in connection with the coronation of 
Richard II in 1377. The present collection seems to correspond with the ‘‘Sermones 
solemnes li. i” concenung which Bale {Index Brilanniae Scriptorum, edited by R. L. 
Poole and M. Bateson [Oxford, 1902], p. 51) had a note from the Monastery at Norwich. 
His preaching while at the papal court was probably covered by the Sermones coram 
pontifice Romano factos, lib. i” which Bale {ibid,, p. 433) mentions upon the basis of an- 
other note from the same source. That information about Brunton should have been pre- 
served at Norwich is logical in view of the fact that he began his career as a monk there. 

This group begins with Ash Wednesday or possibly (see note 12 below) with Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday. Brunton was not installed as bishop imtil the third Sunday in Lent, 1373, 
There is, however, no reason why he should not have begun to preach before his formal as- 
sumption of the new office. If he left Avignon shortly after his appointment, he could easily 
have reached England by Quinquagesima (Feb. 27). It will be noted that Sermon 23, which 
comes in this group, is headed apud Roffam” in the manuscript. 

Although the number of sermons in each of the groups is approximately the same, it 
will be observed that not more than seventeen are included within the limits of a single 
year. This, however, is what one would expect in the case of a bishop, who not having the 
responsibilities of a parish priest would preach only on special occasions. 
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Folio 

(New 

No) 

Ser- 

, nion 
' No. 

Sermon Headings Recorded in the MS. 

Calendar 

Position 

35a 

17 

Group I {1373) 

Dominica 24 post Trinitatem, ad Clerum 

Late summer^® 

37b 

18 

In Die Cinerum 

Ash Wednesday 

39b 

19 

Dominica Prima Quadragesime 

First Sunday 

42b 

20 

Dominica .3. Quadragesime 

in Lent 

Third Lent 

45a 

21 

Dominica in Passione 

Fifth Lent 

47 a 

22 

In Die Parasceue 

Good Friday 

51a 

23 

Ad Clerum, in Visitacione, apud Roffam 

Indefinite 

52b 

24 

Dominica 5 post Trinitatem 

Summer 

54a 

25 

Dominica 6 post Trinitatem 

Summer 

55b 

26 

Dominica 14 post Trinitatem 

Late summer 

57a 

27 

Dominica in Quinquagesima 

Winter*^ 

60a 

28 

Dominica . . post Trinitatem 

Summer 

65a 

29 

Dominica . . post Trinitatem 

Summer 

66a 

30 

De Sancto Thoma Canterburiense, ad Clerum 

December 29 

70a 

31 

In Die Natalis Domini 

December 25 

73a 

32 

Group 11 {1374) 

In Die Cinerum, apud Roffam 

Ash Wednesday 

76a 

33 

Dominica Prima Quadragesime 

First Lent 

79a 

34 

Dominica 2a Quadragesime 

Second Lent 

82a 

35 

Dominica 3 Quadragesime 

Third Lent 

86a 

36 

Dominica 4a Quadragesime 

Fourth Lent 

90a 

37 

Dominica in Passione 

Fifth Lent 

93a 

38 

In Annunciacione Beate Virginis, apud Eylisforde 


96b 

39 

in Dowo Qzxmelitorum coraw ’Domino de Grey^® 

In Die Parasceueo 

March 25 

Good Friday 

101b 

40 

In Die Pasche 

Easter 

103b 

1 41 

Dominica .3. post Pascham 

Late spring 

106b 

42 

De Maria Magdalena 

July 22 


^ Here is an obvious error. The sequence would be much improved if No. 17 and No. 27 
were interchanged. The former, assigned to the 24th Sunday after Trinity, would then come 
in a group belonging to the Sundays after Trinity instead of in mid-winter The latter, for 
Quinquagesima Sunday, which is now so badly out of place among the Trinity sermons 
would come properly just before Ash Wednesday. That there has been some confusion in 
placing No. 17 is further indicated by the fact that in the manuscript, although this sermon 
is called No. 17 in the running title, it is numbered 27 at the beginning of the text. It seems 
probable, therefore, that in some way No. 17 and No. 27 have been reversed. The disloca- 
tion, however, must have occurred before or during the copying of this manuscript for it is 
not shown by the original foliation. 

The Carmelite house at Aylesford was founded 1242 by Richard de Grey, Lord of 
Cudnor. As late as 1492 a member of the Grey family was buried there. See The Viciam 
Uistory of the Counties of England^ Kent CLondon, 1926), ii, 201 ff. 
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Folio 

(New 

No.) 

Ser- 

mon 

No. 

Sermon Headings Recorded in the MS. 

Calendar 

Position 

109b 

43 

Dominica infra Occtavis Ascencioms, ad Clerum, 
Londinum 

Early summer 

111b 

44 

(No heading given) 

Indefinite 

115a 

45 

(No heading given) 

Indefinite 

119a 

46 

Londinum 

Indefinite 

120b 

47 

Apud Roffam, in Celebracionem Ordinacionis 

Group III (1375) 

Indefinite 

122a 

48 

Dominica post Epiphaniam 

January 

126a 

49 

In Die Cinerum 

Ash Wednesday 

128b 

50 

Dominica Pnma Quadragesime, apud Derteforde 

First Lent 

131b 

51 

Ad Clerum 

Indefinite 

133a 

52 

In Fes to Annunciacionis Beate Virginis 

March 25 

136a 

53 

Dominica Quarta Quadragesime 

Fourth Lent 

139b 

54 

Dominica in Passione Christ! 

Fifth Lent 

144a 

55 

In Die Cene, in Ecclesia Cathedral! RoSense 

Holy Thursday 

146a 

56 

In Die Parasceue, in Ecclesia Cathedrah 

Good Friday 

152a 

57 

Pro Mortuis, apud Pepinbery 

Indefinite 

155a 

58 

Pro Mortuis, apud Wrotham 

Indefinite 

156b 

59 

Pro Mortuis 

Indefinite 

159b 

60 

De Sancta Maria Magdalena 

July 22 

162b 

61 

De Apostolis Petro et Andrea 

May 15 

164a 

62 

De Mortuis, apud Clelisfeld 

Groiip IV (1376) 

Indefinite 

166b 

63 

In Capite leiunij, Roffam 

Ash Wednesday 

169b 

64 

Dominica Prima Quadragesime 

First Lent 

172b 

65 

Dominica Tercia Quadragesime 

Third Lent 

175a 

66 

Dominica in Passione 

1 Fifth Lent 

179a 

67 ^ 

In Die Cene 

1 Holy Thursday 

180b 

68 

In Parasceue 

Good Friday 

186b 

69 

Dominica 5a post Fascham 

Ftflh Sunday 
after Easter 

190b 

70 

Dominica 

Indefimte 

194a 

71 

Dominica 

Indefinite 

196b 

72 

Dominica in Septuagesima 

Winter 

200a 

73 

Dominica Prima post Pascham 

Spring 

203a 

74 

In Exequiis 

Indefinite 

205a 

75 

In Visitacione 

Indefinite 

206b 

76 

Dominica Prima Quadragesime 

First Lent 

209b 

77 

De Sancta Maria Magdalena 

July 22 

212a 

78 

Apud Roffam pro Domino Edwardo, Principe 
Wallense 

Group V (1377) 

Summer or Fall, 
1376 

214a 

79 

In Die Cinerum 

Ash Wednesday 

216b 

80 

In Parasceue, apud Roffam 

Good Friday 

22ib 

81 

Dominica .3a, Quadragesime 

Third Lent 
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Folio 

(New 

No.) 

Ser- 

mon 

No. 

Sermon Headings Recorded in the MS. 

Calendar 

Position 

224a 

82 

In Fes to Annunciacionis 

March 25 

226b 

83 

De Sancta Maria Magdalena 

July 22 

230a 

84 

Dominica . . ; De Sancto Lodewyco 

August 19 (?) 

233a 

85 

' Ad Clerum, Londinum 

Indefinite 

237a 

1 86 

; Dominica in Passione 

Fifth Lent 

240b 

87 

In Die Gene 

Holy Thursday 

243a 

88 

Dominica Prima post Trinitatem 

Early summer 

245b 

89 

Dominica 4a post Trinitatem 

Summer 

248a 

90 

De Sancta Maria Magdalena 

July 22 

251b 

91 

De Translacione Sancti Thomae Canterburiense 

July 7 

256b 

92 

Dominica post . , , ad Clerum 

Groiip VI (1378) 

Indefinite 

261a : 

93 

Dominica Secunda Quadragesime 

Second Lent 

267a : 

94 

Apud Roffam, in Elecione Rofiense 

Indefinite 

268a i 

95 

Dominica 2 post Pascham 

Late spring 

271a 

96 

Dominica Prima Quadragesime 

First Lent 

274b 

97 

In Die Gene, apud RoflEam 

Holy Thursday 

277a 

98 

In Festo Annunciacionis, apud Hoo 

March 25 

280b 

99 

Dominica Quarta Quadragesime 

Fourth Lent 

283a 

100 

Dominica infra Occtavis Ascencionis 

Early summer 

28Sb 

101 

In Festo Sancte Marie Magdalene, apud Cobham 

July 22 


is a funeral tribute to Edward, Prince of Wales. Since the Black 
Prince died in June 1376, this sermon must have been composed in the 
summer or early fall of that year and serves, therefore, to identify 
Group IV with 1376. Even more conclusive is the confirmation supplied 
by the position of the Feast of the Annunciation (March 25) with refer- 
ence to the Sundays in Lent during the years under consideration. In 
Group II the Annunciation stands between Dominica in Passione and 
In Die Parasceueo; and in 1374 the actual dates were Passion Sunday 
— March 19; Annunciation — March 25; and Good Friday — March 3L 
In Group III the Annunciation precedes the Fourth Sunday in Lent; 
in 1375 the respective dates were March 25 and April 1, Group IV, like 
Group I, has no sermon for the Annunciation. In Group V, the Annunci- 
ation follows the Third Sunday in Lent; in 1377 the dates were March 
1 and March 25.^^ In Group VI the Annunciation precedes the Fourth 

This group is less satisfactory than the others because, after a break caused by the 
insertion of two sermons which belong to the summer season and one headed simply Ad 
Ckrwn, there is a sermon for the fifth Sunday in Lent. In 1377 March 2S was the Wednes- 
day in Passion Week and were the sequence perfect the sermon for the Annunciation would 
follow that for the fifth Sunday in Lent. The irregularity is doubtless accounted for by the 
confusion caused by the intruding sermons. In Group VI the sermon for Holy Thursday 
is obviously misplaced since it comes before that for the fourth Sunday in Lent. 
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Sunday in Lent; the dates in 1378 were March 25 and March 28. For 
all the years suggested, therefore, the groups in MS. Harley and the 
actual Lenten sequences correspond. If, on the other hand, the groups 
be assigned to any other series of years at about this period, the sermon 
on the Annunciation will not come in its proper place with respect to 
the Lenten Sundays in more than one, or at most two groups. Finally 
in Group III (1375) no less than four sermons are headed Pro Mortuis 
although no sermons with this title appear in the other groups. The most 
natural explanation would seem to be that these sermons were called 
forth by the unusual mortality of that visitation of the plague which 
began in the south of England in 1374 and was especially virulent in 
London in 1375.^® 

No. 69 — the sermon which particularly concerns us — stands in Group 
IV, and accordingly belongs to the year 1376. This address carries the 
heading Dominica Quinta post Pascham. In 1376 the fifth Sunday after 
Easter fell on May 18. Consequently we are justified in fixing this as 
the definite date on which Bishop Brunton put forth his bold applica- 
tion of the familiar fable of the attempt made by the rats and mice to 
restrain their ancient enemy, the cat. 

This date fits remarkably well with the sentiments expressed in this 
sermon which, as Father Gasquet and Professor Owst have pointed out, 
reflects the political and governmental situation at the time of the Good 
Parliament. The phrase, ^The king and his sons,’’^® which Brunton uses 
to describe the royal family, would have been pertinent at any time 
before the death of Edward III in June 1377. The majority of his refer- 
ences to contemporary conditions, however, would have lost their value 
after the session of the Good Parliament Brunton states that persons 
of evil character have long had control of the government,^® that a 

^ See The Anonimalle Chronicle 1333 to 1381 from a MS, Written at St. Mary's Ahheyf 
York, edited by V. H. Galbraith, Publications of the University of Manchester clxxv, 
Historical Series xlv (Manchester, 1927), p. 77;“Mesnae celle an mille cccLxmi (a scribal 
error for cccLXxmi) comensast le quart pestilence en plusours villes en Engleterre devers 
le south pais et endurrast par longe temps En quel pestilence murrerent en Ian apres 
graunt noumbre des citisaunz de Loundres de les meliours et pluis riche de toute la cite et 
plusours vaillaunt clerkes de la Chauncelrie et de le Commune Bank et del Eschequer.” 

MS. Harley 3760, fol 190a : “ rex et filij” ; “ regi et filijs.*’ 

In the fall of 1376, to be sure, the reforms instituted at this session were swept aside 
by the king who dissolved the advisory committee appointed by Parliament and restored 
Alice Perrers and several of the banished officials. By that time, however, John of Gaunt 
had personally assumed a dominant place in the government, and there seems little doubt 
that Brunton’s attack on official corruption, if made at this later period, would have taken 
a very different direction. 

MS. Harley 3760, fol. 187a: ^'Set numquid est scitum et quasi vndique predicatum 
quomodo singulares persone non virtuose set vic6se et scandalose per multa tempora 
habuerunt priuose regimen huius regni?^* 
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woman (obviously the king’s mistress, Alice Ferrers) is exerting an un- 
due and pernicious influence,^® that the king and his sons are being em- 
poverished by greedy officials,^® and that the king needs more advisers 
chosen from men of high rank and proved exceilence.^i Surely these com- 
plaints and suggestions were made before the Good Parliament had 
brought about the disgrace of a number of high oflScials upon charges 
of peculation, had banished Alice Ferrers from court, and had appointed 
a committee of peers to advise the king. Nor would Brunton have de- 
scribed the latter as ignorant of the conditions in question after a detailed 
knowledge of these very points had been forced upon him by Parlia- 
ment,^^ 

Brunton’s text for his sermon is the phrase Factor operis hie beatus 
(James i, 25), This text he applied with particular emphasis to Parlia- 
ment because that body, which apparently was in session, had called 
attention to certain abuses but had not yet taken steps to bring about 
reform.2^ Indeed, this was just the point that the fable of the rat parlia- 
ment was designed to drive home. It is, therefore, particularly note- 
worthy that these were the conditions existing precisely at the time to 
which this sermon has been assigned on the evidence of the manuscript. 
By May 18 all the members of Parliament — and presumably most Lon- 
doners — knew of the scandalous conduct of public affairs in the preced- 
ing years. The king, however, had not been formally notified, nor had 
action been taken against the guilty officials. Within ten days after 
this date Parliament by doing just these things had carried out Brun- 
ton’s most important suggestions. 

The following table, which puts the date determined for the sermon 

Ibid.j foL 190b: “Nec est decens vel tutum quod ad vnius vxoris cingulum pendere 
debeant omnes claues.’* 

Ihid.j fol. 190a: **Apparetne vobis regnum equitatis si rex et filij per consiliarios ita 
sunt ducci quod ipsi sunt pauperes et erumpnosi prae gradu et ipsi duccores ita babundant 
pecunijs?” 

Ibid.f fol. 190b: ‘*Rex autem Anglie, licet habeat consiliarios et ofTiciarios prudentes 
et fideles, turn in arduis per vnius consilium. . . 

22 Ibid., fol. 187b: '^Tacent domini temporales quod timent ofiensam regis, trepidantes 
vbi non est verisimiliter trepidandum, quod si creduliter veritas diceretur, ita est trac- 
cabilis et duccilis quod talia in regno nullatenus pateretur.*’ 

22 Ibid., foL lS7a: “Primo inter opera cetera in regno Anglie a retroactis temporibus at- 
temptata, iam pendet in manibus opus arduum et excellens ex eo quod ad parliamcntum 
sunt vocati prelati, domini, et communes ad traccandum et declarandum de regimme bono 
regni. Set quid proderit puncca parliamenti traccare et facca transgressomm publice <Ie- 
clarare nisi post declaraccionem sequitur penaiis execucio debila in hac parte, cum frustra 
sint iura, nisi sint qui iura debite exequuntur? . . . (fol. 187b) Non sic, domini reuerendi, 

set ne parliamcntum nostrum comparetur etc (fol. 188a) Amore Cbristi et ob defen- 

sionem regni in tanto discrimine constitute, non simus tantum locutores set faccores,” 
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in its proper place in the best extant chronology of the Good Parliament 
(that preserved in the Anonimalle Chronicle of St, Mary^s^ York)^ makes 
this clear.^^ 


Event 

Anonimalle Chronicle 

Calendar Date 

Parliament convenes. 

Le lundy en ie tierc 
symaigne apres ie 
Pasche (p 79). 

Monday, April 28. 

First separate meeting of Commons de- 

Le secunde iour apres 

Wednesday, April 

nounces conditions. 

(p. 80). 

30. 

Commons deliberate and select Sir Peter 

Le tierce iour apres . . . 

Saturday, May 3- 

de la Mare as spokesman. 

tanqe la vendredi pro- 
schein (p. 82 f.). 

Friday, May 9. 

Peter de la Mare denounces corruption in 

Le lundy apres (p. 85). 

Monday, May 12. 

full Parliament. 



King grants council of Peers requested by 
Commons to advise with them. 

Le dysmaigne apres 
(p. 88). 

Tuesday, May 13. 

Date of Brunton*s Sermon, 

Dominica Quinta post 
Pascham. 

Sunday, May 18. 

First meeting of Commons with its ad- 
visory committee demands that evils be 

Le lundy proschein 

(p. 88). 

Monday, May 19. 

corrected. 



Separate meetings of Peers and Commons 

Lendemaigne (p. 90). 

Tuesday, May 20. 

held. 



Commons in presence of Peers demand 
that Alice Ferrers be banished and 

Le quart iour apres 
(p. 90). 

Saturday, May 24. 

council appointed to direct the king. 



Demands announced to the king who con- 
sents. The council chosen. Alice Perrers 

Le secunde iour apres 

(p.91). 

Monday, May 26. 

and the guilty ofhcials removed. 



Parliament disbands. 

La translacion de seint 
Benett (p. 79). 

July 11. 


^ The calendar dates in column three are those supplied by Professor Galbraith. Con- 
cerning this chronology T. F. Tout {Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval 
England [Manchester, 1928], p. 291 note) makes the following comment: ^‘Fortunately we 
now have in the Anonimalle Chronicle of St. Mary’s, York, admirably edited by Mr. V. H. 
Galbraith, a new source, which makes absolutely clear the chronology of at least its (i.e. 
the Good Parliament’s) early proceedings. . . 
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To determine the circumstances in which the sermon was preached 
is a more difficult matter. For a number of the other sermons the manu- 
script gives the place of delivery, the type of audience, or both. In this 
instance these details are omitted. There is reason, however, to suppose 
that the place was London. Brunton often preached there, and, as 
Professor Owst pointed out, Sermon 28 mentions preaching at the capital 
among the imperative duties of his office.^^ There is evidence, moreover, 
that Brunton himself was a member of the Good Parliament, and while 
it remains possible that he returned to Rochester or went to some other 
place to preach this sermon, far more probably he did not. The phrase 
domini reuerendi, which he uses in addressing his audience, indicates 
that the sermon was not delivered before an ordinary congregation. In 
any case it would seem to have been a congregation composed in the 
main of members of the parliament. Father Gasquet offered the inter- 
esting suggestion that the group in question was the Convocation which 
met in connection with the Good Parliament.^^ 

From what has thus been determined as to the date and the occasion 
upon which Brunton’s sermon was delivered, it is clear that the author 
of the B-text of Piers Plowman could hardly have failed to know of 

25 Cf. Nos. 12, 43, 46, 108. 

25 Owst, loc. cit , p. 278. MS Harley 3760, fol. 60b. . . predicando, et precipuc post 

curam nostram Londonijs predicando, quia est civitas Anglic principalis. . . . Item quia 
ibi est maior deuocio et capacior populus et ideo presumitur maior fruccus. Item quia 
quilibet episcopus Anglie habet Londonijs subditos vel parochianos, igitur ibi docens quasi 
predicat sms et ceteris ecclesiis Anglicanis, vt ista in effeclu faciendo ” 

27 “L’Evesq de Roucestre^^ is listed in the account of the Good Parliament preserved in 
the Rotuli Parhameniorum (n, 322) among the ‘‘Hearers of Petitions for Gascony and the 
Other Lands beyond the Sea.” 

The Chronicon Anglia (edited by E M. Thompson, Rolls Series [ London, 1874], p. 69) 
includes the Bishop of Rochester among the peers chosen by the commons to ad\ise with 
them. Unfortunately his presence on this second committee is not confirmed by the othci 
extant lists. That in the Rotuli Parliamentorum (ii, 322) substitutes the Bishop of St. 
Davids; that in The Anonimalle Chronicle (p. 91) the Bishop of Bath. Could we be certain 
that Brunton served in this capacity, the interest of No. 69 would be even greater than it is. 

25 Gasquet, op, cii,, p. 64 “It is even possible that the discourse, spoken evidently to the 
clergy, may have been delivered at the meeting of Convocation, which at this time (during 
the session of the Good Parliament) insisted that William of Wykeham must be allowed to 
take his place at their deliberations, although he had been disgraced and deprived of the 
resources of his See of Winchester through the influence and misrepresentations of tliose 
who held the old King in their power.” 

There is some confusion here. The Convocation which demanded the restoration of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham was that which met in conjunction with the “ Bad” Parliament of 1377. 
He was not disgraced until the fall of 1376 and Ms downfall at that time was in large meas- 
ure due to Ms activity as a member of the Good Parliament. 

22 Since SkeaPs edition of the B-Text for the Early English Text Society, Original Series 
xxxvm (London, 1869), it has been the concensus of opinion that the poem reflects the 
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Certainly an address of so controversial a nature must have created a 
considerable stir. The original audience may have been limited in size 
and character, but the report of the sermon must have come to the atten- 
tion of everyone who had acquaintance with political events. In this 
report the daring application of the well-known fable would certainly 
have had an important part. 

The author of the B-text, then, presumably had Brunton^s use of 
the fable in mind when he retold it in the prologue of his own poem. 
The material could have come to him from other sources, for instance, 
from Odo of Cheriton or the Contes Moralises of Nicholas Bozon.®° Fables 
however, were not a customary device with the author, in the whole 
bulk of the three versions of Piers Plowman this is the only real fable. 
The probability at once suggests itself, therefore, that this unique ex- 
ample was the result of an unusually strong stimulus. Brunton’s sermon, 
which had made the story familiar, and possibly bruited, as a weapon 
of political controversy, was certainly better suited to act as this stimulus 
than a general and otherwise quiescent knowledge of fable literature. 

The relation of Brunton’s sermon to the B-text makes the definite 
date which we have established for the former especially valuable. If 
the addition to the prologue was suggested in this way, then the middle 
of May 1376 becomes the terminus a quo for this part of the poem. How 
long after this, however, the passage in question — and the rest of the 
poem — were completed cannot be determined on this basis. It is likely 
that the sermon would be remembered for some time, so that a number 
of years may have intervened between Brunton’s address and the issu- 
ance of the B-text. The more difficult problem of the terminus ad quem 
must be approached from other angles.®^ 

Eleanor H. Kellogg 

New York University 


Good Parliament. M Jusserand, Piers Plowman^ A Contribution to the History of English 
Mysticism (London, 1894), stresses this particularly. 

Odo of Cheriton, edited by Hervieux, PabuUstes Latins, n, 633. Nicholas Bozon, Les 
Contes Moralisis de . . . , edited by L. T. Smith and P. Meyer, (Paris, 1889), p 144 and 
p. 212. — Brunton probably got the fable from a source of this kind. The use of exempla, 
especially fables, was a consistent part of his preaching technique The present fable is 
treated in his usual manner; cf. MS. Harley 3760, fol 61. 

Although our investigation thus confirms Professor Owst^s general hypothesis as to 
the source of the fable in the B-proIogue, it seems impossible to accept his interpretation of 
the allegorical figures in this part of Piers Plowman as allusions to actual persons prominent 
at the time of the Good Parliament. The theory that Brunton himself was the historical 
protot 3 rpe of the ^^angel of heuene” who spoke “in the on heigh’’ (B, Prologue, 1. 128) 
is particularly unconvincing. The phraseology of the passage is more or less conventional, 
and the warning spoken by an angelic voice is a literary commonplace. It seems to have 
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grown up in connection witli the story of the divine disapproval of the Donation of Con- 
stantine which was a favorite with Wyclif and which is introduced, without this particular 
phrase, in another part of the B-text (xv, 519 £f.). See 1. John of Pans (ca. 1290). . 

audita est vox angelorum dicentium in aere,’’ Ve Pot. Reg. et Pap., xxii (cited by Skcat, 
Piers Plowman, Notes, EETS 67 [London, 1877], p. 367). 2. Wyclif: “vox audita cst in acre 
angelica,” Dialogus iv, IS (cited by Skeat, op. ciL, p. 367). “her was herde a voyce in ]?e 
eyre . . “he awngelle of god, aperynge in he eyre in he tyme of doynge of his wickid dede, 
saide pes wordis,” T/ie Clergy May not Hold Property, edited by F. D. Matthews, The 
English Works of Wyclif (London, 1880), p. 374 and p. 380. 3. Gower: 

“Ly Eois du gloire celestin 
Amont en Pair de son divin 
Par une voix q^estoit celestre 
Faisoit crier 

Mifour de VOmme, L 18640 ff., edited by G. C. Macaulay, The Complete Works of John 
Gower, i, The French Works (Oxford, 1899); 

“Hec vox angelica, que nuper in ethere Romam 
Terruit . . 

Vox Clamantis, m, 283 f., edited by Macaulay, iv, The Latin Works (Oxford, 1902); 

“Anon as he hath mad the yifte, 

A vois was herd on hih the lifte, 

Of which ai Rome was adrad,” 

3486 ff., edited by Macaulay, n, The English Works (Oxford, 1901). 
4. Pecock’s Repressor: “a voice of an aungel was herd in the eir,” p. 323 (cited by Skeat, 
op. cit., p. 367). 
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THE TWO PETROS IN THE ‘‘MONKES TALE’’ 

T he chronology of the “Monkes Tale” has been often discussed/ 
and there are widely divergent views regarding its composition. 
Skeat and others have suggested that it was an independent work of 
Chaucer’s, written early as the beginning of a collection after the form 
of the De Casihus} More recently, Professor Robinson has suggested 
that Chaucer’s model was the Roman de la Rose, which provided not 
only the source for some of the stories but the connecting link of the 
Fortune Moral as well. If Chaucer did use the Roman de la Rose, the 
^‘Monkes Tale” may very well have been written early, at a time, in- 
deed, when the French induence on Chaucer was still strong. For this 
reason and others, Professors Robinson and Kittredge regard the poem 
as an early composition.^ On the other hand, Professor Tatlock"^ has 
argued that the poem was written expressly for the Canterbury Tales 
and at a time when this project was already well under way. 

A complicating factor in dating the ^^Monkes Tale” is, however, the 
series of tragedies, conveniently termed the Modern Instances. These 
tragedies deal with mediaeval figures, whereas the other stories are 
drawn from biblical and ancient literature. Accordingly, the Modern 
Instances are considered by some scholars as having been later appended 
to the ^^Monkes Tale.” In any case, the account of Bernabo could not 
have been written earlier than 1386, since he was slain in December, 
1385.® It is notable, however, that this tragedy differs in two ways from 
the others. First, it lacks formal reference to the moral concerning For- 
tune, which is the central theme of the poem as a whole. In the second 
place, as Professor Kittredge® has pointed out, the stanza bears every 
indication of being an afterthought, because Chaucer makes the query 
(B 2359 I) : ^^Why sholde I nat thyn infortune acounte. . . ?” 

In considering the date of the Modern Instances, however, we reckon 

^ I wish to express my gratitude to Professors Cirot, of the University of Bordeaux, and 
Oliver Towles, of New York University, for answering my inquiries regarding Spanish 
and French literature, respectively. My chief indebtedness is to Professor Carleton Brown, 
whose assistance throughout this investigation and especially in the study of manuscripts 
has been most generous. Other detailed obligations are expressed in their proper places. 

® Skeat, Complete Worhs . . . (Oxford, 1900), m, 427 f. 

® Robinson, Complete Worhs . . . (Camb. ed., 1933), p. 14; and Kittredge, Date of Chau- 
cer^s Tfoilus . . . (Chaucer Soc., 1909), p. 46. 

^ The Dev, and Chron , , . . (Chaucer Soc., 1907), pp 164-172. 

® See Skeat, Oxf, Chaucer, v, 240-241, and Robinson’s note, p. 856. 

* Op. mi., pp. 44r46. 
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with the fact that in the manuscripts these occupy two alternate posi- 
tions in the ''Monkes Tale/' Twenty-seven manuscripts^ introduce them 
immediately following Zenobia, while fifteen^ place them at the end, 
following the tragedy of Croesus. Regard for chronology would, of course, 
favor the latter arrangement; but the Monk in his prefatory lines 
(B^3178) expressly announces that he does not propose a chronological 
arrangement for his tragedies: “But tellen hem som bifore and some bi- 
hynde/' In the light of this statement, Chaucer's authority would rather 
favor the middle position. Furthermore, as Professor Robinson remarks, 
the fact that the account of Croesus closes with a definition of tragedy 
makes it “a natural ending of the whole tale."^ 

Before drawing any conclusion in regard to this, it is necessary to note 
also an important difference in the text of the “Nun's Priest's Prologue" 
which immediately follows the “Monkes Tale"; and which seems to have 
some connection with the order of the tragedies. Whereas in twenty- 
nine manuscripts^^ the “Nun's Priest's Prologue" appears in its full 
form, in no less than ten manuscripts^^ a passage of twenty lines (B^3961- 
80) is lacking. It appears significant, now, that when one reads the pro- 
logue with these lines omitted, the connection is in no wise impaired. 
Moreover, with these lines omitted the Knight continues as the speaker 
down to line B^3995, while the Host comes into the dialogue with the 
line, “Thanne spak oure Hoost with rude speche and boold (B^3998)." 
It would be indeed singular if a scribe could have omitted this passage 
and left the text so perfectly connected. What is most significant of all, 
however, is that in this passage we have the statement, “He spak how 
Fortune covered with a clowde (B^3972)P which refers back to the last 
line of Croesus: “And covere hire [Fortune's] brighte face with a clow^de 
(B^3956)." This proves conclusively that when this passage was wrilUai 
the Modern Instances did not stand at the end. 

It might possibly be argued that the Modern Instances stood at the 
end in the first draft and that Chaucer then put them back into the mid- 

y Boh Bw, Cp, Eoh F„ Gi, Hah Ht, La, Lo, U\ Mo, Mg, M,„, Ni, Phh Pbh Pw, 
RyhR/, SihSihTohandTo2, 

® Adh Adh Ch, Cn, Dd, De, El, Ed, Ed, Gg, Hg, Lp, Ma, Py, and Se. — These data weie 
garnered from Sir William McCormick's The Manuscripts of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales 
(Oxford, 1933). 

^ P. 853. Professor Robinson also suggests another means for accounting for the arrange- 
ment; but since this explanation** involves a complicated series of assumptions . . . he 
prefers** to regard the order with Croesus at the end as the one intended by Chaucer at the 
outset" 

Adh Ad, Boh Bw, Ch, Cn, Dd, Ds, Ei, Ed, Ed, Ed, F., Hah Hah Ht, Ba, Lc, U\ Mg, 
Mm, Ni, Pd, Pd, Ryh Ryh Sih and To. 

Cp, Hg, Ii, Ma, Me, Pw, Py, Se, Sjh and To^. 
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die at the time when these lines were inserted to bind the two together. 
This would supply a possible reason for transferring them from one 
position to the other. But there are only four manuscripts which have 
the Modern Instances at the end followed by the shorter prologue, and 
these manuscripts are of doubtful or unreliable authenticity.^^ Had such 
a change been made, we would expect a considerable group of such 
manuscripts. 

The more probable explanation of the Modern Instances at the end is 
scribal tinkering. The reason for placing them at the end is obviously 
chronological, since these tragedies ranged from 1288 to 1385. 

We appear to have, therefore, three stages in the arrangement of this 
material: (1) with the Modern Instances in the middle followed by the 
shorter form of the '^Nun’s Priest’s Prologue (2) with the Modern 
Instances in the middle followed by the expanded form of the prologue^^ 
— a stage also no doubt attributable to Chaucer; and (3) probably as 
the result of scribal arrangement, with the Modern Instances at the end 
and the expanded prologue following.^® Chaucer may himself have made 
this shift, but whoever is responsible failed to notice that it resulted in 
breaking the connection between “Fortune” and the “clowde” and the 
last line of the tragedy of Croesus. The recognition of these three stages 
has important implications for the general problem of manuscript rela- 
tions in view of the fact that this third stage is the arrangement followed, 
not only by Ellesmere, but by every one of the nine manuscripts which 
Manly designates as Class I.^® 

^ The manuscripts in question are Hg, Ma, Py, and Se. Manly in the introduction to 
his edition lists Ma as Class I, Py as Ha, and both Hg and Se as Very Irregular. 

For these six MSS, I give in parantheses Manly’s classification, as follows: Cp (Ilb), 
I.(IIe), Mc(IIa), Pw(nc), SiKIIb), and TcKHa). 

Nineteen MSS are represented in this second stage* Bo^CIIa), BwCIIc), En^ClIo), Fi(IIe), 
Ha^aic), Ha^CIIo for this portion), Ht(IIc), La(IIb), Lc(IIa), (Very Irregular), Mg(IIc), 
Mxa(IIo), Ni(IIa), PhHlIa for this portion), Ph®(IIc), RyHHc), R/CHo), SiKHc), and To 
(Very Irregular). — Two MSS, Gi and Ra, lack the prologue, but have the Modern Instances 
in the middle. 

^ There are ten MSS to show the third stage: AdKl)j Ad®(I), Ch. (Very Irregular), Cii(I), 
Dd(I), Ds(I), El(I), EnHl), EnKD, Bn(IIa). 

^ El, Gg, Bd, Bs, En^, AdS Eb®, Ma, Cn. — Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition (Oxford, 
1925), p. 492, n. 2, would have these tragedies at the end as Chaucer’s own arrangement. — 
In discussing the** Nun’s Priest’s Prologue,” Miss Hammond (Bibhography, pp. 242-243; 
cf Robinson’s note, p. 857) suggests that the first intention was to have the Host make the 
interruption (in 1. 2767 four MSS, AdSEn®,Tc^ Cx^ read Hoste and Knyght ) ; but that Chau- 
cer then perceived he would have the Host, not only interrupting before the Mdihee^ but 
here as well; and that, to avoid this repetition, he substituted the Knight, and added, 
the Croesus passage. But the interruption in the case of the Host could hardly be considered 
monotonous repetition, since Ms speech occurs at the end of Sir Thopas^ wMch is separated 
from the** Nun’s Priest’s Prologue” by both the tale of Mdihee and that of the MonL More- 
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From the foregoing discussion, one point stands out: the Modern 
Instances were written, not as a postscript, but as a part of the fabric 
of the ^^Monkes Tale.’' The chronology of this group of stories carries 
with it, therefore, the date of the tale as a whole. 

In this connection, the stories of the two Pedros (^Tetros,” Chaucer 
calls them) are clearly significant; for both Peter of Spain and Pierre 
of Cyprus died in 1369.^’ This fact gives the year 1369 as the earliest 
possible date for the composition of the poem. Contemporary references 
of this kind would be, moreover, less likely to have point long after the 
events themselves. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that Chaucer 
wrote these tragedies while the facts were still fresh in his mind. Indeed, 
the two Pedros are so definitely of contemporary interest that we may 
inquire if the materials concerning them upon which Chaucer drew do 
not give indications of an early date. 

It is notable that in introducing Don Pedro Chaucer addresses him 
as ^^0 noble, 0 worthy Petro, glorie of Spayne.”^® But in thus presenting 
him in a favorable light, Chaucer appears unique; for all other con- 
temporary writers, even Ayala of Spain,®® anathematized Don Pedro. 


over, the statement (B 3998): ‘^Tharme spak oure Hoost with rude speche and boold*^ 
would seem to introduce him for the first time as speaker in this short prologue. 

Pedro of Spain was murdered in 1369, shortly after the battle of Monteil (Alfred 
Morel-Fatio, ^*La Donation du Duch6 de Molina i Bertrand du Guesclin/^ Bihl de P Scale 
des Charles, lx (1899), 147). Pierre of Cyprus was assassinated in January, 1369. See N, 
Jorga, Philippe de MezUres (Paris, 1896), p. 390, n. 5. B^S565, 

Notably, Froissart, Chroniques de J. Frotssarl, ed. S, Luce, (Paris, 1888), viii, and 
Deschamps, (Euvres CompL de E. Deschamps, ed. Marquis de Saint-HiIaire'(Paris, 1880), 
n, 327-328; m, 1882, 100. For this second reference, I am indebted to the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Carleton Brown. 

Edward Storer, Peter the Cruel (New York, 1911), p. 204, states that Villani and Machaut 
also severely criticized Don Pedro. Alfred Morel-Fatio, BiU. de VEcole des Charles, lx (1899) 
151, n, 2, has pointed out that in the Canciomro de Baena (no. 304) Pedro is made the sub- 
ject of a vicious rh 3 mae. And George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literalure (New York, 
1849), p, 182, n. 15, found several Spanish ballads denouncing Don Pedro for his murder 
of Leonor de Guzman as well as for his cruelty in imprisoning Queen Blanche. 

All these literaiy detractions were of course not without a basis in fact. For example, 
in the case of Queen Blanche, just referred to, the actions of the King appear thoroughly 
reprehensible; because at the time Pedro married Blanche he was still enamored of Maria 
di Padilla. Indeed, H. D. Sedgwick, The Black Prince (Indianapolis, 1932), p. 20S, states 
that for this reason Pedro deserted Blanche on the Wednesday following their marriage on 
Monday. The case, however, appears even worse, for Blanche wrote the Pope she was de- 
serted on the very day of the wedding (George Daumet's Innocent FI el Blanche de Bour- 
bon, rev. by L. Mirot, Bihl de UScok des Charles, XJC, [1899], 654r-655). The French, as a 
matter of fact, suspected Pedro of having murdered Blanche in 1361 (Prosper Merlro^e, 
Hisl de don Pedre, roi de Castille [Paris, 1865], p. 265; E. Lavisse, HisL ie France, pt. i, 
ed. A. Coville [1902], p. I78j H. D. Sedgwick, Spain, A Short History [Boston, 1925], p. 
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Skeat has endeavored to explain this^nusual view of Chaucer^s on the 
ground that ‘^our Black Prince fought on the side of Pedro against 
Enrique at the battle of Najera. . . But Skeat fails to note that this 
very battle marked the beginning of a rupture between the English 
Prince and Don Pedro over Pedro^s treatment of prisoners/^ which de- 
veloped later into a quarrel between the two over the payment for the 
Princess military services.^® Indeed, when the Black Prince returned to 
his home in Aquitaine, he was still unreconciled with Pedro.^^ Accord- 
ingly, if Chaucer had intended to represent the attitude of the Prince, 
his account of Pedro would have been unfavorable. As another possible 
explanation for Chaucer’s sympathetic view of Pedro, Skeat^® reminds 
us that Pedro’s daughter, Constance of Castille, was later married to 
John of Gaunt. 

Besides this, there is the still more important question as to how 
Chaucer received the same story as Ayala, whose statement of the 
tragedy appears to be the true one. This fact was first observed by Dr. 
Furnivall, who stated that “Chaucer is a witness for the truth of the 
Spanish chronicler Ayala as against the French writers Froissart, Cuvel- 
ier, and others. . . We know quite a lot about Chaucer’s relations 
to Froissart, with whom we would normally expect him to be in agree- 


99). It was just such unprincipled actions as these that won for Don Pedro the name of 
the Cruel (T. Morgan, Jour, Engl, Arch. Ass.^ XLvn [1891], 177). 

On the fairness of the contemporary accounts, see Ticknor, op. cif., p. 183, n. 17 ; J. B. 
Sitges, Las Mujeres del rey don Pedro / de Castille (1910), p. 53; and C. E, Chapman, Mis- 
tory of Spain (New York, 1918), p. 116. 

2® The first volume of Ayala’s Crdnicas de los Reyes de Castilla (Madrid, 1779) is con- 
cerned with the reign of Don Pedro. For an explanation of Ayala’s attitude, see Tickner 
(i, 176-178) and R. Aitamira y Crevea, Historia de Espana y de la Civilizacidn EspaUola 
(Barcelona, 1929), pp. 10-12. Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, vi, 238. 

^ Edward Storer, Peter the Cruel (New York, 1911), pp, 309-310. 

23 Ihid. Cf. J. Leslie Hotson, “The Tale of Melibeus and John of Gaunt,” SP, xvm 
(1921), 432. 

^ J- R. Moreton Macdonald, A History of France (London, 1915), i, 254-255. — ^At an 
earlier period, the relations between England and Spain were more friendly. In fact, 
Edward III, who had once congratulated Aiphonso XI on the conquest of Algezir (J. M. 
Manly, Trans, and Proc. of the Am. Phil. Ass., xxxvui [1907], 92), planned a mariiage 
between Princess Joan and Don Pedro; but the project was abruptly terminated in 1348 
when the English princess succumbed to the Black Death on the way to Castille (T, F, 
Tout, Political History of England [New York, 1905], m, 370). Later, in 1362, Edward 
III, in order to insure his hold on Aquitaine, concluded with Pedro an alliance offensive 
and defensive (J. R. Green, Hist, of the English People, p. 100), 

25 Oxford Chaucer, v, 238. 

2® J. J, Furnivall, “A Chaucer Difficulty Cleared Up,” Notes Queries, 4 S, vm (1871), 
449-450. 

2^ See G. L. Xittredge, “Chaucer and Froissart,” Engl. Stud., xxvi (1899), 321-336. 
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ment. It is therefore surprising that Chaucer, who elsewhere turns to 
Froissart/® felt obliged in this story to refer to an outside source. There 
are serious chronological difficulties, moreover, in supposing Chaucer 
read Ayala.^^ How, then, are we to explain that both writers agreed in 
the details? 

The solution which I wish to offer is that the story was transmitted 
to Chaucer through his friend, Sir Guichard d’Angle.®^ It is to be observed 
that Ayala, according to his own statement,®^ had been captured by the 
English at the battle of Nagara in 1367®^ and kept in prison until after 
the death of Pedro in March, 1369.®® Sir Guichard, we may add, was 
also a participant in the Spanish campaign.®^ Indeed, at the battle of 
Nagara, he and his two sons, according to the Herald of Chandos,®** 
distinguished themselves for their valor. Moreover, as Sir Guichard was 

28 R. B. French, A Chaucer Handbook (New York, 1929), pp. 88, 129. 

2® The first edition of Ayala’s chronicle was printed at Seville, October 8, 1495 (A. 
Pauiau y Dulcet, Manual del Librero Etspano-Americano [Barcelona, 1926], iv, 261) For 
this reference, I have to thank Professor E. Herman Hespelt, of New York University. 

80 On Chaucer’s relation to d’ Angle, see the present writer’s account in Three Chaucer 
Studies (Oxford, 1932), pt. n, pp. 28 ff., 34r-39; and in MLN, xivm (1933), 510-511. 

81 In the Rimado de Falacio. My attention was first drawn to this in reading George 
Tickner’s HisL of Sp. Lit., i, 100. See also D. Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, Anlologla 
de Poetas Liricos Castellanos (Madrid, 1918), iv, p. xii. 

The poem may be consulted in the following editions: A. F. Euersteiner’s Focsia del 
canciller Fero Lopez de Ayala, Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1920, BihUotheca 
hlspanica, vols. 21-22, also Bthlioteca de autores espanoles (Madrid, 1864), lvii, 425-476. 
For these references, I am indebted to the kmdess of Mr J. R. Spell, of the Univ of Texas. 

One manuscript states Ayala was imprisoned in ^‘Inglaterra,” but the others report 
Gascony as the place. See Wm. J, Entwistle’s essay in Spam, A Companion to Spanish 
Studies, ed. E. Allison Peers, New York, 1929), p. 112. 

82 Ayala was released when Enrico succeeded to the throne after the death of Pedro I. 
See Ticknor, Hist, of Sp. Lit., i, 178-179. 

88 The date of March 23 for the murder of Don Pedro as given by Skeat, Robinson, and 
others appears to be inexact, R. Amador de los Rios (‘‘Los Restos Mortales del Key don 
Pedro de Castilla,” Remsta de Archvos, Bibhoiecas y Museos, x [1904], 113) stales in this 
connection that : “ Aunque ni acuerdo en que la fecha existe, parece, la alevosa muerte de don 
Pedro acaecio en la noche del 22 ai 23 de Marzo de 1369, . . 

^ Sir Guichard, in fact, is reported by the Herald (The Life of the Black Prince, ed. M 
K. Pope and E. C. Lodge [Oxford, 1910]) as one of “les hautez officers du trenoble Prince”: 
Primerment lohn Chaundos fust Conestable 
Et apres sa mort le Captawe sanz fable 
Mons Guichard dangle fut MareschaU (4197-99). 

88 Et la fut bons Guicharz d’ Angle, 

Qui ne se tenoit pas en Tangle; 

Avoecques li ot ses deux filz 
Et d’autres chevaliers de pris, 

Qui bien fesoient lour devoir (3239-43). 
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the Black Prince’s Marshal of Aquitaine,^® it is clear that he would have 
heard the details. We can readily understand, therefore, how Sir Gui- 
chard and Ayala would receive the same report of Pedro’s death. 

Indeed, this interpretation seems more reasonable than any that has 
been suggested. An alternative view, however, is that the story came 
to Chaucer through Philippa.®^ But this suggestion, likely as it might 
seem, leaves unexplained a second important point in Chaucer’s account. 
For in the second stanza Chaucer emphasizes the treachery of Don 
Enrico and the baseness of du Guesclin and de Mauny, who aided him 
in the conspiracy to murder Pedro Why should Chaucer in an addi- 
tional stanza have been obliged to censure them? Now, if we suppose 
the poem to represent Sir Guichard’s attitude, Chaucer’s strong feeling 
against the conspirators is easily explained. In the first place, Chaucer’s 
disapprobation of Enrico would be accounted for, because Sir Guichard, 
who had been captured by Enrico’s forces in 1372, was compelled for 
two years to suffer the tortures of a Spanish dungeon.®® While they were 
imprisoned, the English captives were on one occasion led before certain 
visiting Frenchmen, whom they prayed: '^Noble gent de France et 
doulce, se nous fussions voz prissoniers, vous ne feussons pas si villaine- 
ment menez ni si durement traictiez comme nous sommez.”^® One month 
after the capture (i.e., in July) of Sir Guichard and his colleagues, Owen 
de Galles saw the prisoners (i.e., those who were not killed or wounded 
after their capture) ^'^lies ou enchaines deux par deux, comme des chiens 
tenus en laisse.”^^ In the light of these facts, it is clear that Sir Guichard 
would have represented Enrico unfavorably. 

Furthermore, with regard to du Guesclin and de Mauny, Sir Guichard 
had equally good reasons for being embittered. For while he was im- 
prisoned in Spain, these French generals persecuted Sir Guichard’s wife. 
Dame d’Angle was, in fact, forced to surrender her castle of Achart. She 

The title of Marshal of Aquitaine was given to Sir Guichard as reward for his loyalty 
and fidelity to the Enghsh cause. R. Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V (Paris, 1928), 
IV, 21. 

F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chattcer (Cambridge edition, 1933), 
pp. 855-856. 

Chaucer (in 3573-80) alludes to du Guesclin by referring to the heraldric emblems 
on his coat of mail; to de Mauny by punning on his name in the phrase ‘‘wikked nest” 
(OF, mau nl; i.e., MnF. mal nid). Brusendorff {The Chaucer Tradition [Oxford, 1925], p. 
489) has suggested that Chaucer drew upon a ballade on du Gueschn attributed to Des- 
champs in writing his description of Bertrand’s coat of arms. 

Chroniques de /, Froissartj ed. S. Luce (Paris, 1888), vm, pp. 38-42, 295-299. Ayala 
mentions {Cronicas de los Reyes de Castilla, n, 12 ff ) Guichard d’Angle by name as one of 
the prisoners captured at Rochelle. 

Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois, ed. S. Luce (Paiis, 1862), p. 235. 

R. Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V (Paris, 1928), rv, 416. 
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received a safe-conduct, however, and fled to the Duke of Berry.^^ She 
made a personal appeal to the Duke, which we have in her own words: 

Monsigneur, vous saves que je sui une seule femme a point de fait ne dc deffense, 
et veve de vif marl, s’il plaist a Dieu; car mon signeur, messires Guichars 
[Guichard d'Angle], gist prisonniers en Espagne, ens es dangiers dou loy Henri. 
Si vous vorroie priier en humilite que vous me feissics ceile grascc que, taut que 
mon signeur sera prisonniers en Espagne, mi chastiei et ma terre, mon corps et 
(mes Mens, avec) mes gens, puissent demorer en pais, par mi taut que nous ne 
ferons point de guerre, et on ne nous en fera point ossi.'^=* 

The plea touched the Duke's heart and he swore to place his aid in her 
behalf. Strong inducements, in the form of bribes and assurances to ex- 
change prisoners, were accordingly made to Bertrand du Guescliii and 
Oliver de Mauny. At length, the Frenchmen were persuaded, not only 
to desist their persecutions of Dame d'Angle, but to effect in 1374-75 
the release of Sir Guichard and his colleagues.^^ Therefore, in explaining 
Chaucer's denunciation of the French generals, the evidence points again 
to Sir Guichard as the informant. 

According to the present interpretation, we have, therefore, not only 
an explanation of Chaucer's agreement with Ayala, but the source of 
his view of the conspirators who brought about the murder of Don 
Pedro. Nor is it necessary to call in (as have Skeat and others) either 
Gaunt or Constance, or much less Philippa, to account for Chaucer's 
taking the part of Don Pedro because the Duke married Constance of 
Castille. Obviously Philiippa would have been informed only by hearsay. 
And there would be little reason for Chaucer to turn to Gaunt, especially 
when he could have received the story more directly from his friend. 
For Sir Guichard had been throughout a promoter of this particular 
marriage. It was he, indeed, who suggested to John of Gaunt the policy 
of a marriage with Constance of Castille. Moreover, he was intrusted 

^ The substance of the foregoing paragraph is drawn from G. F. Bellz, Memormls of the 
Order of the Garter (London, 1841), pp. 184^186. 

^ Chroniques de J. Froissarif ed. S. Luce (Paris, 1888), viix, 116. 

Du Guesclin and his nephew Oliver de Mauny, it appears, had received from Enrico 
certain lands in Spain as reward for their services. The estate of Soria in Castille du 
Guesclin surrendered for the Earl of Pembroke; Mauny, his estate of Agreda for Sir 
Guichard and other Englishmen captured at Rochelle. Beltz (pp. 186-187) explains an- 
other phase of the transaction as follows: *Tt happened that a rich French knight, the sire 
de Roye, a prisoner in England, had an only daughter whom Oliver dc Maimi desired to 
espouse.” But Beltz appears incorrect in representing Oliver as the suitor, for il is estab- 
lished by other evidence that the knight was Alain de Mauny {Chron. del. Froksari^ eel. 
luce, vm, xcviii, note 4).— -Beltz gives 1374 as the date of the prisoners' release; the time 
was in the early months of 1375 (Paul Gu6rin, Archives Eistoriques du PoUm, xm [18881 
173, n. 2). 
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with and succeeded in the negotiations for the marriage alliance. After- 
wards, he was present when the nuptials of the Duke and Constance 
were solemnized at Rochefort. This clearly reveals, of course, the regard 
in which the Duke held him. It is to be observed, moreover, that he at- 
tended Lancaster and his bride to England, where the company was 
received by King Edward, “who, at the feast of St. George . . . 1372, 
admitted our heroic knight into the order of the Garter. . . As an- 
other evidence of the high regard in which Sir Guichard was held by the 
English court, we may note that when King Edward III was asked in 
1374 whether he preferred to rescue from the Spaniards Otto de Gran- 
son or Sir Guichard, he replied “que il s’enclinot plus a monseigneur 
Guichart d’ Angle que a monsigneur Othe.”^® On the basis of these facts, 
it will be seen that Sir Guichard had every reason to represent the murder 
of the father of the new Duchess of Lancaster in sympathetic terms. 

It remains to be noted that Sir Guichard was personally associated 
with Don Pedro. According to Froissart, it was Sir Guichard who was 
appointed in 1367 to escort Pedro to Burgos, capital of Old Castille. 
It is also significant that Sir Guichard witnessed in 1366 the famous 
conference between Don Pedro and the Black Prince, where he would 
have heard of Pedro’s having been forced to flee for his life to Bordeaux.*^^ 
It is to this very flight, in fact, that Chaucer appears to refer in the state- 
ment “Out of thy land thy brother made thee flee.”^® Accordingly, the 
tragedy of Don Pedro of Spain is best explained and most fully accounted 
for on the basis that Sir Guichard d’Angle was Chaucer’s informant. 

It is easier to understand Chaucer’s interest in the second “Petro” 
than the first, for Pierre of Cyprus had visited England on at least two 
occasions. In fact, it is possible that Chaucer in 1358, while retaining a 

^ The facts made use of in the foregoing paragraph are drawn from G. F. Belts, 
morials of the Order of the Garter (London, 1841), pp. 184-186. 

^ Chroniques de /, Froissart^ ed. Luce, vm, 166. 

The French chronicler (vii, 50) recounts the story as follows* “Tantost apries messe et 
Loire, li rois dan Pietres monta k cheval, et li contes Sanses ses fr^res et li mestres de Gale- 
trave et tout cil qui si homme estoient devenu, et li doi mareschal messires Guitars d’Angle 
et messire Estievenes de Cousentonne et bien cinq cens hommes d'armes, et se partirent, de 
Post et dou prince et chevaucierent viers Burghes.” 

Beitz, op, cit.j pp. 184-186. Don Pedro had repaired to Bordeaux to enlist the services 
of the Black Prince. He came, however, with promises rather than with gold. But despite 
this, and the hesitancy among the Gascons in the Princess council, Don Pedro prevailed 
upon the Black Prince to undertake the campaign. At length, in February, 1367, the Eng- 
lish Prince, whose coffers were now replenished with gold from Navarre and whose forces 
had been augmented by divisions under John of Gaunt, crossed the Pyrenees. T. Morgan, 
Jour, British Arch, Ass,^ XLvn (1891), 178-182; A. E- Prince, English Hist, Rev,^ xlvi 
(1931), 353-371; and Walter of Peterborough's poem, “Prince Edward*s Expedition into 
Spain . * . FoUtical Poems and Songs (Rolls series, 1859), i* 97-122. B*3S68* 
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position in tlie household of Prince Lionel, may have seen Pierre’s father, 
Hughes IV, who attended the banquet given by King Edward.®® Chaucer, 
however, had the opportunity of hearing from his friends of Pierre’s own 
activities. For the King of Cyprus was present at the tournament which 
celebrated the birth of the first son of the Black Prince, where he would 
have seen or met Guichard d’Angle, who participated in this festival.®^ 
Sir Guichard was also present in 1364 at the meeting of Edward III 
and Pierre at Bordeaux.®^ The year before (i.e., 1363) the King of Cyprus 
had made a celebrated visit to England in the interest of organizing a 
new crusade,®® and prominent among the company sent to welcome the 
King was Chaucer’s friend, Sir Richard Stury. It was Sir Richard, indeed, 
who assisted in conducting Pierre through the city of London and to 
his lodging.®^ 

In taking up the tragedy of Pierre of Cyprus, however, the case is 
considerably simplified, because for this story we have a literary source. 
The striking fact about Chaucer’s stanza on Pierre is that it is historically 
inaccurate in every detail.®® It is significant to note, accordingly, that 
Machaut’s La Prise TAlexandrie, a poetic biography of Pierre, is also 
unhistoricaL®® Moreover, Machaut’s poem, though longer than Chaucer’s, 
contains the same mistakes in statement. 

Both Machaut and Chaucer, for example, praise the valor of the King 
and describe him as little short of a martyr. In the record of history, 
however, Pierre appears in a different light. His injustice in dealing with 
his subjects aroused public indignation,®'^ and the cruelty of his treat- 

E. Morris, Chaucer: Prologue, Knightes Tale, (Clarendon Press Series, 1903)# 
p. vii, note C. N Jorga, PktUppe de Mezieres (Paris, 1896), p. 184. 

Beltz, Mem. of the Order of the Garter, p. 184. 

J. L. Lowes, PMLA, xix (1904), 594, notes 4-6. 

N. Jorga, op. cit., p. 179. Sir Richard's colleague was Gautier de Mauny, whose name 
is not to be confused with that of the French family. Gautier's last name is variously spelled; 
he is referred to in a royal letter as^'nostre cher et foial Wauter de Manny" (B. Wilkinson, 
Eng. Hist. Rev , xxii [1927], 250). 

This was first noted, so far as I know, by Professor Lowes. “Chaucer's statement of 
the case in the Monk’s Tale is curiously at variance witli what seem to be the facts" 
(PMLA, XIX [1904], 597 f., note 2). 

My attention was first called to this in reading L. de Mas-Latrie's “Guillaume de 
Machaut et La Prise d’Alexandrie,” Bibl. de I’Lcole des Charles, xxxvii (1876), 445-463. 
Machaut received the story from Gautiers de Conflans, a knight of Champagne* “Vesd sa 
parole & son dit, // Si comme Gautiers le me dit" {La Prise dAkxandrie [ed Mas-Latrie, 
Geneva, 1877], vv. 8285“86). * 

In one instance, without the sanction of high court, Pierre assumed the right to pass 
judgment against a^knight, and in another he exerted private authority in condemning a 
poor vassal to'^prison and exile. See L. de Mas-Latrie, Bill de Ticole des Charles xxxm 
(1876), 445-465. 
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ment of Marie de Giblet led directly to his assassination.^® Chaucer, on 
the other hand, says Pierre was slain ^'for no thing but for thy chivalrye” 
by ^^thyn owene liges.”®^ Similarly, Machaut, after extolling the virtues 
of his royal patron, states: '^Mais ceus qui ces ouevres faisoient //Tons 
ces hommes liges estoient,”®° Machaut then goes on with the emphatic 
statement: ^^Et en ce despit//Lors en son lit fus [?sus] li coury . . 
with which we may compare Chaucer^s description: ^^They in thy bedde 
han slayn thee.’’®^ But here history again reports that when Pierre was 
murdered he was not only standing “upright and outside his bed^’ but 
“in the adjoining apartment.^’®® Finally, both poets agree in giving an 

Machaut mentions in La Prise PAlexandrie (ed. Mas-Latrie, pp. 268-269) Jacques 
d’lbelin, Sire d’Arsur, Jean de Gaurelles, and Henry de Giblet as the murderers. The name 
of Pierre de Mimars is added in Chronographia Re gum F rancor um (ed. R. Moran ville, 
Paris, 1893), n, 304 — Henry de Giblet, Marie father, seems to have been drawn into the 
conspiracy as a result of King Pierre’s animosity toward his family; the dissension arose 
over the following ridiculous matter: ^‘Le 8 Janvier 1369, Henry de Giblet chassait avec 
deux beaux 16vriers turcomans qu’il avait donn6s a son fils Jacques, quand le jeune comte 
de Tripoli, fils du roi Pierre, voyant passer ces chiens en lut envie et les fit demander au 
fils du vicomte, qui les lui refusa en accompagnant son refus de paroles blessantes pour 
le prince et la famille royale. Le roi, informd de cet 6v6nement, fit demander les chiens ^ 
Henry de Giblet, qui, prenant le parti de son fils, ne voulut pas les lui remettre. Le roi fit 
prendre les 16vriers, et il en r6sulta un incident k la suite duquel le roi enlevait k Henry 
de Giblet la charge de vicomte de Nicrosie et Penvoyait k Baphe, pendant qu’il faisait 
mettre aux fers Jacques de Giblet, son fils, et I’obligeat k travailler aux foss6s de la tour 
Marguerite. Marie de Giblet, fille d’Henry et soeur de Jacques, alors veuve de Jean de 
Vemy, fut oblig6e de se r6fugier au monastdre de Notre-Dame de Tortose, pour echapper 
au roi qui voulait la remarier a un tailleur, serf de Raymond de Rabin, nomme Caras; 
sans 6gard pour I’asile, le roi Pen fit arracher et mettre k la torture.” See E, Rey, ^'Les 
seigneurs de Giblet,” Revue de VOrient Latin, in (1895), 420 In attempting to force 
Marie, a lady of the nobility, to marry a serf, Pierre was obviously opposing the feudal 
code. Compare the story by Saxo Grammaticus (The Danish History . . . , trans. Oliver 
Elton [1905], n, 374-380) of Helga’s (Ingeld’s sister) attachment to a low-bom goldsmith 
and of the wrathful vengeance of Starcad. B23584-85. W. 8756-57. 

The meaning of the passage is clear from the following longer quotation concerning the 
assassination of Pierre: 

Devant son lit sont arrest6 Fans garson, traitre, parjur. 

De mal f aire tuit aprest6. Qui vous fait entrer en ma chambre?” 

Li sires d’Absur la courrine, Et li respond! sans attendre : 

Qui de soie estoit riche & fine, ne sui mauvais ne traites, 

Tira, pour le roy mieux veoir, Mais tel estes vous, com vous dites; 

Et pour son cop mieux asseoir. Dont vous morrez, sans nul respit, 

Et si tost comli roys le vit, De mes mains.” Et en ce despit 

De son lit gisant li dist: Lots en son lit fus [?sus] li coury 

“Estes vous la, sires d’Absur, Et ij. cos ou iij. le fery , , . vv. 8686-703. 

62 B23586. 

63 As translated from L. de Mas-Latrie, BiU. de P&cole de§ Charles, xxxm (1876), 
461-462. 
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inaccurate statement as to the time of the assassination. Pierre was in 
reality murdered at midnight, January 17~18, 1369.®^ But Machaut 
gives the time as ''a Taube crevant”®® and Chaucer as ''by the morwe'’®® 
(i.e., early in the morning). 

In the light of these facts, we may readily accept La Prise PAlexandrie 
as the source of the tragedy of Peter of Cyprus. It was perfectly natural, 
of course, for Chaucer to turn to Machaut. For Chaucer, as has long 
been known, made use of several poems of Machaut in writing certain 
passages of the Book of the DuchessP Professor Lowes®® has shown, more- 
over, that Machaut’s Dit de la Marguerite influenced Chaucer in the 
"Prologue’^ of the Legend of Good Women. This new evidence provides, 
therefore, an addition to the influence of Machaut on Chaucer. 

In this connection, we may return to the chronology of the ^'Monkes 
Tale.^’ We have already noted 1369, the year both "Petros’^ died, as the 
earliest date for the poem. Moreover, La Prise PAlexandrie is dated by 
French chronologists as about 1369.®® The indebtedness of the stanzas 
on Ugolino to Dante’’'® suggests as a convenient date 1374, the period of 
Chaucer^s introduction to Italian literature. Also, since Sir Guichard 
was Chaucer’s informant, the story of Pedro of Spain would antedate 
1380, the year Sir Guichard died."^^ This chronology, furthermore, favors 
the suggestion made by Professor Kittredge: . . we may feel pretty 
safe in inferring for the tribute to Constance’s father, Pedro of Castile, 
the date of 1373 or 1374. The royal title which John of Gaunt had re- 
cently assumed, by right of his wife, made such a tribute especially 
timely.”’^^ In the light of this evidence, the composition of the ^^Monkes 
Tale” would appear to belong to the neighborhood of 1374 or 1375; that 
is, at a date shortly following Chaucer’s first Italian journey. 

Haldeen Braddy 

ILew York University 

^ N. Jorga, op. cit, p. 390, n. 5. «« V. 8636. sfi 3586. 

« Kittredge, PMLA, xx (1905), 1-24. « PMLA, xix (1904), 593 ff. 

L. de Mas-Latrie, editor of La Prise PAlexandrie (Geneva, 1877), p. viii; and V. 
CMchmaref, G. de Machaut, Poesies Lyriques (Paris, 1909), i, p. kvii. 

Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, vr, 241. Tatlock {Deu. and Chron. of ChaucePs Works, pp. 164- 
165 and notes) points out that Chaucer “quotes Dante also in the account of Nero; and 
[that] the Italian influence is also plain in the form of the names which he gives to Zenobia^s 
sons.” ^ Three Chaucer Studies (Oxford, 1932), pt. n, p. 36. 

The Pate of Chaucer^s Troilus and Other Chaucer Matters (Chaucer Society, 1990) 
p.46. 
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SATIRE IN SIR THOPAS 

T he Rime of Sir Thopas/’ wrote Tyrwhitt/ Vas clearly intended to 
ridicule the ‘palpable gross’ fictions of the common Rimers of that 
age, and still more, perhaps, the meanness of their language and versi- 
fication.” This view, which Skeat found “judicious and correct,” has 
until recent years met with little question. In 1922, however, Miss 
Lilian Winstanley, while admitting the piece to be a burlesque of the 
metrical romances, argued that it was also “intended as a satire against 
Philip van Artevelde”; and Professor J, M. Manly later set forth at 
considerable length the view that “the object of satire was the ridiculous 
pretentiousness” of the Flemings, that “Chaucer’s primary object in 
writing was not so much to burlesque the minstrel romances as to pro- 
duce a satire of the countrymen of Sir Thopas, and that his contempo- 
raries enjoyed its subject matter even more than its form.” This general 
line of argument has been accepted by Professor F. N. Robinson, who, 
in his admirable edition of Chaucer, observes that “two recent studies 
of Sir Thopas have made it seem very probable that Chaucer had an- 
other purpose, perhaps his primary one, namely, to poke fun at the 
Flemish knighthood.” Since this interpretation of Chaucer’s gay little 
piece has thus received an authoritative blessing, in a standard edition, 
it may well be examined in some detail, in order to determine how far 
it is really valid.^ 

It will be remembered that Philip was the son of James van Artevelde, 
under whose guidance the great Flemish cities and towns, where much 
of the wool grown in England was made into cloth, attained great pros- 
perity, especially Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres. James established friendly 
relations with Edward III; he was killed in an insurrection in Ghent in 
1345. Many years later, in 1381, according to Froissart, Philip van Arte- 

^ For the quotation from TyrwMtt, and SkeaFs comments, see the latter’s edition of the 
Works (Oxford, 1894), m, 423. Miss Winstanley’s views will be found in her edition of the 
Prioresses Tale and the Tale of Sir Thopas (Cambridge, Eng., 1922), pp. Ixv ff; Professor 
Manly’s in ‘‘ Sir Thopas, a Satire,” in Essays and Studies by Members of the English Associa- 
tion (Oxford, 1928), xm, 52-73, and in his edition of the Canterbury Tales (New York, 
1928), pp. 628 ff. References to Manly below are to his essay, unless otherwise noted. The 
remarks quoted above will be found on p. 60 of the essay, and on p. 629 of the edition. Pro- 
fessor F, P. Magoun, Jr., PMLAf xm (1927), 833, notes that in one of the Lowell lectures 
in 1924 Professor Manly had “adduced interesting evidence as to political satire latent in 
the poem.” For Professor Robinson’s comments, see The Complete Works of Geofrey 
Chaucer (Boston, etc., 1933), pp. 842 S. Details of arguments by Miss Winstanley and by 
Manly are incorporated in Ms notes. Quotations from Chaucer below, except as otherwise 
noted, follow Robinson’s text. 
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velde was chosen leader of the burghers in their rebellion against the 
Count of Flanders.^ He sent an embassy to Richard II in the hope of 
advancing the cause of the cities, and a message to the King of France 
to beg his mediation. Neither accomplished anything. The French were 
for various reasons out of sympathy with the Flemings, and the English 
took offense at insistence on payment of an old debt. In November, 1382, 
Philip’s citizen army was defeated at Roosebeke, near Courtrai, by a 
brilliant French force under the young king, Charles VI, supporting 
the troops of the Count of Flanders, and Philip himself perished on the 
battlefield. 

The first objection to Miss Winstanley’s theory is that there is no 
reference to Philip van Artevelde, open or concealed, in Chaucer’s poem. 
How is a reader to know that Philip is being satirized? If he does not 
know this, the whole point of the piece, as Miss Winstanlcy conceives 
it, is lost. The elder Artevelde was not lord of Flanders, but leader of the 
burghers. We should expect that Chaucer would give us some hint — 
something like the ^‘goode faire White she het” in the Book of the Duchess j 
or “the feeld of snow, with th’ egle of blak therinne,” identifying Bert- 
rand du Guesclin in the Monk’s tragedy of Pedro of Spain. Again, 
nothing in the poem is more definite, if Sir Thopas stands for a real per- 
son, than the statement that he was born in Poperinghe. 

Yborn he was in fer contree, 

In Flaundres, ai biyonde the see, 

At Poperyng, in the place. 

His fader was a man ful free, 

And lord he was of that contree, 

As it was Goddes grace. 

But Philip van Artevelde was not born in Poperinghe. That the town 
was one of those which did him homage, as Miss Winstanlcy urges, or 
that James his father — who was a burgher of Ghent — had “devoted 
himself in a quite special way to the interests of Poperinghe,” seems quite 
beside the point. Poperinghe was one of the most energetic of the 
smaller towns in Flanders, and it naturally gave the burgher cause sup- 
port. The reason why Chaucer selected it as the birthplace of his hero 
will be considered presently.® 

^ ‘T^61ectioii de PMlippe d’ Artevelde comme rewaerl est de beaucoup postcrieure h F6p0- 
que indiquee par Froissart. II est vrai qu’au mois de juin 1381, il rejut le commanclement 
d^une des cinq armees qui sortirent de Gand, et au mois d^octobre il ctait le premier des 
commissionaires charges d’administrer les biens des bannis mis cn s^questre. Cependant il 
ne devint rmaert^ d^apr^s la plupart des chroniques flamandes, que ie 24 Janvier 13823^ 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, CEuvres de Froissart: Chroniques (Bruxelles, 1869), ix, 560. 

® Manly argues (p. 65) that there is “a very humorous twist’* here, because the lord of 
Poperinghe was the Abbot of St. Bertin. But Chaucer was not referring to the lord of Poper- 
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Furthermore, Miss Winstanley’s theory forces us to conclude that 
Chaucer inserted into the Canterbury Tales satire of a man long since 
dead, and that, too, into one of the gayest of his scenes. Nobody knows 
just when Sir Thopas was written; ^‘the tale contains no definite indica- 
tion of date,’^^ but it certainly cannot have been introduced into the 
narrative of the pilgrimage before 1387, and probably was put in much 
later. Philip must, then, have been dead at least four years, and in all 
probability more. It is of course possible to assume that the piece was 
an old one refurbished for the Canterbury collection — I shall have some- 
thing to say about this presently — but if it was a satire on Philip van 
Artevelde this does not seem probable. 

Miss Winstanley leans heavily upon the testimony of Froissart in 
the Chronicles^ to prove that Chaucer was attacking Philip; she thinks 
that ^ ^Chaucer had exactly the same reasons for satirizing van Artevelde 
as Froissart,” and points out that John of Gaunt was not in sympathy 
with the Flemish burghers. Froissart, she says, “does his utmost to ridi- 
cule the leaders of the burghers and treats van Artevelde throughout as 
a comic character and an absurd pretender.” I do not think that anyone 
who reads Froissart dispassionately will agree. His sympathies were in- 
deed with the French, and he does not always represent Philip in a favor- 
able light. According to the Chronicles^ Philip was advised, when he as- 
sumed the leadership of the Flemings, to be cruel and haughty, and he 
acted to some extent on this advice. His vanity, his love of display, and 
his lack of experience as a soldier, are also mentioned. But he is called 
“a handsome and agreeable man,” and is stated to have been generous, 
eloquent, able to make himself beloved, and compassionate on occasion. 
Froissart is of course not always accurate in his depiction of events or 
in his estimates of character. I shall discuss presently his account of the 
appeals sent to the French and English courts, and his general attitude 
towards the French and the English. In any case, he is, I think, very 
far from treating Philip van Artevelde with the scorn and irony which 
Miss Winstanley discerns. Moreover, we are not bound to conclude that 
Chaucer and Froissart saw eye to eye, and reasons will appear for think- 
ing that the English poet may have had the more favorable impression 
of the Flemings.® 

ingle; he did not say *qhe lord of that citee^^; contree clearly refers to Flaundres^ three lines 
above. ^ Robinson, p. 842, 

® The translation of Thomas Johnes, which Manly uses for citation, is convenient for 
reference. I use the ed. New York, 1880. Philipps career is set forth in Chapters ixx to 
cxxv, pp. 281-322. Many of these chapters deal, of course, with other material. The French 
text will be found in vols. ix and x of Kerv)^! de Lettenhove’s edition (see footnote above). 

® It has even been maintained that the chronicler was in sympathy with the Fleroings; 
cf, the Encyclopedia Britannica^ 14th Ed. (1929), article “Froissart,” ix, 863: “In Flanders 
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Some of Miss Winstanley’s parallels between Sir Thopas and the 
career j tastes^ and character of Philip, as set forth by Froissart, may now 
be quoted. 

Sir Thopas is attired in an extraordinary fashion. ‘^Now here ... we have a par- 
allel with Froissart who represents the Flemish burghers as being attired and 
armed in the most extraordinary variety of manners.^^ (p. Ixxii) 

''Sir Thopas ... is fond of toothsome delicacies’"; "it does suggest what Frois- 
sart says of the delicacies brought to the army of the Flemish burghers.” (p, 
ixxii) 

"Chaucer’s Sir Thopas is a person who loves pastoral meditations among the 
birds and flowers; he rejoices to be in the woods, hearing the songs of the 
throstle and the wood-dove. So Froissart represents Philip van Artcvelde as 
having been accustomed, before he was called to supreme power, to a life of re- 
tirement and to have been very fond of meditation in the fields and of gentle and 
solitary occupations such as fishing.” (p. Ixxiii) 

Chaucer’s Sir Thopas keeps royal state at home; Froissart says that Philip had 
minstrels play for him. Froissart states that Philip had fine horses; "so Chaucer 
refers mockingly to the noble steed of Sir Thopas.” Sir Thopas’s men sang of 
popes and cardinals: "We can see admirably the sting of ascribing love-romances 
to the 'popes and cardinals’ when we remember that Urban VI blessed Philip 
van Artevelde and considered his cause as a crusade.” (p. Ixxv. fl.) 

"The name of the giant 'Olifaunt’ was the name of the great horn of Roland in 
the Chanson de Roland; as such it was symbolic of French chivalry and the army 
which opposed Philip van Artevelde was almost entirely composed of the French 
noblesse and their feudal servants for the burghers of the great towns could not 
be trusted to take any part in the attack.” (p. Ixxvii) 

I believe that this gives a fair idea of Miss Winstanley’s general meth- 
od; her discussion should of course be read in full. I will leave the reader 
to judge of the validity of these parallels; they appear, not to put it 
more strongly, to be "general rather than particular.”’^ As for the inler- 


Froissart met many knights who had fought at Rosebeque, and could tell him of the 
troubles which in a few years desolated that country, once so prosperous. He stayed at 
Ghent, among those ruined merchants and mechanics, for whom, as one of the same class, 
he felt a sympathy never extended to English or French, perhaps quite as unfortunate.”— 
I think that this is a mistake, the sympathies of Froissart seem to have been with the an- 
tagonists of the burghers. Notice especially his comment on the battle of Roosebeke, cited 
here below. The reason seems to have been his devotion to the aristocracy. Although not 
of noble birth, he was permeated with the ideals of cMvaliy, and delighted in gentle man- 
ners and in pageantry. But that it can be held that Froissart sympathized with the Flem- 
ings surely indicates that he was not ridiculing them or their leader. 

^ Manly, who reviews Miss Winstanley's work brieBy, makes this criticism (p. 63 ) of 
her parallels in regard to dress, arming, and equipment. In Ms essay he does not expressly 
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pretation of ‘^Olifaunt*’ (^^Elephant” is surely a very good name for a 
giant), I think that Chaucer would look more ^‘elvish” than ever, if he 
could hear it in Heaven. 

Professor Manly’s hypothesis is more plausible, and more adroitly 
set forth. But when the charm of his exposition and the interest and 
value of his illustrative material are discounted, it appears to rest on 
the slenderest of foundations. 

In the beginning he tries to show the inadequacy of the usual view 
of Chaucer’s intention in writing Sir Thopas, His summary of this view, 
and of dissent from it, does not appear to me correct. I italicize the pass- 
age to which I take exception. 

The commonly accepted view [of Sir Thopas] regards it as a satire on the medi- 
eval metrical romances, which were the most popular form of literature current 
in Chaucer’s day. Many scholars have sought to support this view by collecting 
from the extant romances parallel expressions tending to show that Chaucer had 
saturated himself with the rhyme-tags and other mannerisms of these romances, 
and was attempting by his burlesque imitation of them to bring them into disrepute 
and put an end to their vogue. 

Who are the ^^many scholars” who have drawn such a conclusion from 
these parallels? I do not find it in the work of Bennewitz, or of Kolbing, 
or of Magoun, or of Miss Strong, who have made very careful studies 
of the resemblances to Sir Thopas in the romances.® Manly continues: 

To this view there has been opposition on the part of many other scholars, 
lovers of the medieval romances, who, although recognizing the inanities and 
banalities of incident and diction which abound in the worst of the romances, 
nevertheless have so strong a sense of the vigor and beauty of the best of them 
that they cannot readily believe that Chaucer could have been insensible to their 
merits or could have wished to heap ridicule upon what was after all the most 
lively and vigorous form of English literature in his own day, and one which at 
its best must have made so strong an appeal to his own tastes and sympathies. 
... To me the romances seem to have supplied, not the object, but the form and 
medium, of the satire.® 

I do not know of such opposition to a view which I cannot find has 
ever been widely believed. We are not told who the ^'many other schol- 
ars” are. In any case, one may obviously hold — as I think antecedently 


reject her conclusion — 'Whether Philip van Artevelde was the specific object of the satire 
or not” (p. 65)— but in Ms edition (p. 629 f.) he says^^tMs personal identification seems 
to me unlikely.” 

® C. J. Bennewitz, Chaucer^ $ Sir Thopas^ dissertation (Halle, 1879); E. Kolbing, EngUsche 
Studien^ xiXlSSS), 495-511; F. P. Magoun Jr., PMLA, xin (1927), 833-844; Caroline 
Strong, MLN^ xmi, 73 and 102 C ® Pp. S7-S9. 
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probable — that Chaucer was not satirizing the romances as a whole, 
but the poorer and more absurd of those he knew. Was Thackeray 
attacking all novels because he parodied a degenerate type in Catherine^ 
or Fielding because he made fun of Pamela in Joseph Andrews? We may 
accept Sir Thopas as designed wholly to ridicule one phase of romance 
writing without committing ourselves to the belief that Chaucer was 
trying to drive the romances out of business, or that he was insensible 
to the merits of the good ones. 

What, now, is the definite evidence that the piece was intended as a 
satire on the Flemings? This, it seems to me, reduces itself to one point: 
Sir Thopas was born in Flanders. It is noticeable that nowhere else in 
the poem is anything specifically Flemish mentioned, except the knight’s 
hose, which came from Bruges. This is natural in a description of sarto- 
rial perfections, just as in the preceding line his shoes are said to have 
come from Spain, renowned for its leather, as Bruges was for its woven 
fabrics. There are bourgeois elements in the description, which we shall 
consider in a moment, but I cannot see that these are any more Flemish 
than, for example, French or English. The little joke at the end, that 
Sir Thopas drank water afield, specifically ‘ Vater of the well”, certainly 
does not suggest that the Flemings are being satirized. As Manly has 
himself observed in another connection, ^The Low Countries, including 
Flanders, were notorious for drunkenness.”^® It may be, of course, that 
Sir Thopas’s birth in Poperinghe is a gibe at the Flemings, though this 
is not a necessary conclusion. Discussion of Chaucer’s humor is hazard- 
ous, but it has always seemed to me that the joke here is that the reader 
is led to expect that the knight came from a far-off land of romantic 
character — “Yborn he was in fer contree” — which turns out to be no 
further ^‘beyond the sea” than Poperinghe, just one of the commercial 
towns in Flanders. And how prosaic a spot I It is as if a French romancer 
writing in France were to make the birthplace of his hero Liverpool 
or Leeds. Possibly the comic sound of the name Poperinghe to English 
ears, which Mercutio could have told us about, is partly responsible 
for this ^^birth-place.” But even if my suggestion is wrong, and Chaucer 
did intend a hit at the Flemings by making his hero one of their country- 
men, is it not dangerous to make the whole interpretation of the piece 
turn on this? Is the Pardoner^s Tale a satire on the Flemish because the 
‘Tyotoures three” live in that country? May not the birthplace of Sir 
Thopas be as much a detail as the setting of the opening scene of the 
Pardoner’s narrative?^^ Had this little parody been intended primarily 

Edition, p. 617. 

“ Miss Dorothy M. Nonis, “ Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale and Flanders,” PM LA , XLvnx, 
636-641, suggests that the poet meant to warn his king and his country againat cupidity. 
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as a satire on the men of Flanders, should we not expect some further 
direct evidence? 

Professor Manly believes that Chaucer’s contemporaries were accus- 
tomed ^^to poke fun, mingled with not a little resentment, at the efforts 
of the Flemish bourgeoisie to ape the manners of the English and French 
aristocracy”; and he goes to great pains to show that ^^throughout the 
narrative the satire is distinctly centred upon the bourgeois outlook of 
Sir Thopas and his ignorance of the manners, customs, and equipment 
of the aristocracy.”^^ The latter statement seems an exaggeration. A part 
of the ridicule of Sir Thopas lies in giving him bourgeois details of costume 
and countrified tastes, such as swearing on ale and bread and wrestling 
for a ram as a prize. But this is surely only a minor part of Chaucer’s 
fun, which seems rather directed at the absurdities of the way in which 
rhyming mother-wits set forth knight-errantry. To quote Manly’s own 
words, written in another connection, ^^Every ridiculous feature of the 
tenth-rate romance is exploited with glee — its exaggerations, its love 
of insignificant detail, its prolixity, its capacity for consuming hours 
in ^passing a given point’.”^® The reasons for the bourgeois elements in 
the description are not far to seek. Cervantes has shown how effectively 
knighthood can be rendered ridiculous by the intrusion of the homely 
detail of low life. Moreover, the English romances such as Chaucer is 
generally supposed to be caricaturing were intended primarily for the 
simpler middle-class folk who could read no French, or not read at all. 
In these pieces courtly elegancies are often neglected. Probably Chaucer 
felt this, and deliberately made his carpet knight plebeian. 

It is further urged that ‘^such a poem would have been highly ap- 
propriate, during the visit of the Flemish embassy [in 1383]^^ ... or 
immediately after it. Such a satire would certainly then have had a 
point and an appeal which it could hardly have had at any time later”.^® 
This raises two difficulties: first, is it likely that Chaucer looked upon 
the Flemings at the time of this embassy as fit objects for satire; and 
second, is it likely that Sir Thopas was composed as early as 1383-84? 

I hesitate to differ from Professor Manly, whose opinion must carry 
great weight, in regard to Chaucer’s attitude towards social and political 
conditions. But is it a necessary conclusion that the poet would have 
been disposed to ridicule van Artevelde’s party, which sent the embassy 


As no one seems to have perceived this before, it is doubtful if Richard would have been 
greatly moved. 12 pp. 59 ^ 71 . xs ^od. Phi, vin (1910), 144, 

“The Issue Roll of the Exchequer for 7 Richard II indicates that the men of Ghent 
remained in England from 6 August to 30 December 1383, and received payment from the 
Exchequer at the rate of a noble a day for the seven.*^ Manly. Essay, p. 62, “ P. 73. 
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to Richard's court? The relations between England and Flanders in 
the fourteenth century were complicated, and some circumstances sup- 
port Manly's point of view. John of Gaunt, who wanted men and money 
to enforce his claim to the throne of Castile, was opposed to the Flemish 
cause. Chaucer's sympathies, like those of Froissart, were of course to 
some extent with the aristocracy, as was natural for a man who had 
spent his life at court. He may well have felt that the revolt of the Flem- 
ish towns was somewhat like the Peasants' Revolt in England in 1381. 
Moreover, the Flemish weavers settled in England had made themselves 
objects of special hatred. On the other hand, I do not think that Chaucer's 
attitude was exactly like that of Froissart, who says of the defeat of the 
Flemings in the battle of Roosebeke, in a passage which would afford 
Professor Manly and Miss Winstanley effective ammunition: 

This battle, from the beginning to the defeat, did not last more than half an 
hour. The event was very honorable to all Christendom, as well as to the no- 
bility and gentry; for had those low-bred peasants succeeded, there would have 
been unheard of cruelties practiced, to the destruction of all gentlemen, by the 
common people, who had everywhere risen in rebellion.^® 

After a detailed investigation, Professor Patch has urged, and I think 
with reason, that Chaucer extended his kindly view of human nature to 
the lower classes, and that ^^his influence inevitably would tend to a 
broader social sympathy."^'^ Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
England was at war with France, and the the French king led the forces 
against the Flemish burghers in 1382. Froissart expressly says that the 
English were jealous of the French. 

You must know, that the king of England, his uncles, and the nobility, were 
much vexed at the good success and great honor which the king of France and 
his nobles had gained at the battle of Rosebecque. When the English knights 
conversed together on the subject, they said: ‘‘Ha, by holy Mary! how proud 
will the French be now, for the heap of peasants they have slain. 1 wish to God, 
Philip von Artaveld had had two thousand of our lances and six thousand arch- 
ers: not one Frenchman would have escaped death or imprisonment,"^® 

There had long been friendly relations between Edward III and the 
Flemish townsmen. Philip van Artevelde was a godson of Queen Philip- 
pa, and John of Gaunt of James van Artevelde. Froissart tells us, in- 
Cette desconfiture fu tres-honnerable et proufii table pour toute cresiienneM et pour 
toute nobBche et gentill^che; car,seii villain fussent Eveixu a leur entente, onques si grans 
cruault^s, ne oiiblet^s n’avinrent au monde, que il fust avenu par les communaut6s qui se 
fuissent partout revelte et destruit gentillte,” Elervyn de Lettenhove, x, 173; Johnes, 
p, 322, Chap. cxxv. 

w Howard R. Patch, “ Chaucer and the Common People," JEGP, xxix (1930), 376-384 
Johnes, p. 326, Chap, cxxx. 
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deedj that the English lords laughed when the embassy tactlessly pressed 
the payment of an old debt (a point which both Miss Winstanley and 
Professor Manly emphasize), but what the lords laughed at was clearly 
not absurdities of Flemish dress and manners, but the absurdity of the 
supposition that such a debt could receive serious consideration, at 
a time when the English were extremely short of funds. So when Philip’s 
emissary proposed mediation between the Flemings and the Count of 
Flanders, the French are said to have laughed — because the interests 
and sympathies of the French and of the Count were closely identified, 
Froissart says that if the embassy to Richard II “had been silent, re- 
specting these crowns [the money owed them], and had only requested 
assistance from the king of England, he would have gone in person to 
Flanders,” or have sent thither a powerful force.^^ The Flemish envoys 
were courteously treated by the English; at Calais the governor “re- 
ceived them very politely; when he understood they wanted to go to 
England, he provided them with ships and passage-boats.”^® The Lon- 
doners were cordial to the visitors. “They were received with much kind- 
ness, and the English commonalty even manifested great sympathy for 
those of their order in Flanders who stood in such peril of their lives and 
liberties. The so-called “crusade” of the Bishop of Norwich was, as 
Miss Norris notes, “really an expedition to support the popular party 
of Flanders against its Count and the King of France. Despite com- 
mercial jealousies, intimate relations had existed between England and 
Flanders for fifty years. Many Flemings had come to England, and the 
English were thoroughly familiar with them. They knew the Flemish 
vices — love of dress and drink, dissolute morals and rough manners. 
They resented their competition in industry. But is it likely that the 
Flemings, represented by an embassy of important citizens, headed by 
the Bishop-elect of Ghent, would have seemed so ridiculous that Chaucer 
was moved to create Sir Thopas? Perhaps so; but it does not seem at all 
certain. 

Professor Manly believes that there is “no sufficient reason why such 
a poem should have been written expressly for the Canterhury Tales, 
whether Chaucer’s object was to satirize the romances or the Flemings.”®® 
Here, of course, he runs counter to the generally received opinion. As 
Robinson says, “It is usually held to have been written during the Can- 
terbury period, and even to have^been planned for the dramatic situ- 
ation in which it is so effectively introduced.”®^ Chaucer apparently wrote 

w IhU,, p. 310, Chap. cvi. Ihid, p. 309; Chap. cv. 

^ James Hutton, James and FMlip van Arteveld (London, 1882), p. 271. 

82 P. 638. *3 p. 73. 24 ciL, p. 842. 
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^'expressly’' for the Tales what happened to interest him at the moment. 
Thus the Canon's Yeoman's Tale seems to reflect a sudden resolve to 
expose alchemy, although this involved the introduction of two new 
characters, and many others had had no opportunity to tell a story. 
Sir Thopas affords a contrast to the varied literary types in the Tales, 
and being an extravaganza, could not place Chaucer in competition with 
the other pilgrims in story-telling. It has dramatic importance, too; the 
Host has rallied Chaucer on his full waist-line and liabituaP^ abstrac- 
tion, and in return Chaucer gives him, the great arbiter elcganiiarum of 
narrative, not the “deyntee thyng’' which he expects, but a piece of 
^'drasty rymyng^' which so irritates him that he stops it short. After it 
is all over, the Host has nothing to say about the Flemings; that is 
not the point. But he does object to ‘Tym dogerel.” Doggerel romances 
have called forth doggerel satire. Then Chaucer proceeds, under cover 
of a “moral tale vertuous,” to which no objection can be taken, to irri- 
tate the Host afresh by singing the praises of a noble and helpful wife, 
quite unlike the “goode lief’^ who makes his Southwark home life miser- 
able. How straight Chaucer’s shaft went to the mark is amusingly shown 
in Harry Bailly’s long and pathetic outburst, after the Tale of Melibeus 
is Qvei}^ 

25 1 am not convinced by Dr Thomas A. Knott’s contention (see “A Bit of Chaucer 
Mythology/’ Mod. Phil , viii, 135“-139) that Chaucer’s manner and appearance as de- 
scribed by the Host in his raillery in the Prologue io Str Thopas wci'c not habitual, but 
only the temporary effect of the pathetic story told by the Prioress. The Host says ‘T 
always see you looking at the ground” — ^'Tor evere upon the ground I se thee stare.” 
But evere” does not mean ^‘always” to Dr. Knott; it means steadily, fixedly at this 
moment^ [italics mine] — the very opposite of the usual significance of the word. “He semeth 
elvyssh by his contenaunce,” continues Harry Bailly. Dr. Knott thinks that as a result of 
the sad tale of the little schoolboy, Chaucer began to look elvish, which he takes to mean 
“the look of ^other-worldlmess’ caused by the mingling of pity and sympathy and stioiig 
religious feeling.” Perhaps these emotions would make a man look like an elf, but it seems 
open to doubt. The company are sobered by the Prioress’s narrative, but what the Ilobt 
says of Chaucer seems to refer to his wonted habit, like the jest about his girth. This, at 
least, can hardly have been increased by his emotion There really seems to be no difficulty 
about the passage. It is preposterous to suppose that the poet, a courtier and man of affairs, 
“was of a modest and retiring disposition which would not permit him to mingle with 
his companions on terms of good fellowship,” which Dr Knott thinks an inference generally 
drawn from the lines, even if we were not told the contrary in the Prologue (31-32). like 
the Clerk of Oxford and other reflective persons, Chaucer falls easily into an abstracted 
mood, contrasting with the merry badinage of the journey. It is from one of these fits of 
abstraction that Harry Bailly rouses him, just as he rouses the Clerk* 

It is no tyme for to studien heere. 

Telle us som myrie tale, by youre fey! 

25 See an article of mine in Mod. Phil , xi (1913), 247-258. Robinson reads “Goodclief” 
in B 3084. 
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Professor Manly suggests that Sir Thopas was composed ^^during the 
visit of the Flemish embassy ... or immediately after it/' that is^ in 
1383 or 1384, and that “the audience for which the Canterbury Tales 
were put together may perhaps have welcomed with renewed amusement 
and delight a poem which had aroused their mirth when the object of 
its satire was still a fresh and vivid interest."^'^ But they would very likely 
have been bored by it. Nothing is staler than satire when it is out of 
date, and before it is old enough to assume historic interest. At least 
four years, and probably more, must have elapsed since the visit of the 
Flemish embassy. Chaucer could hardly have reached this point in the 
Tales before 1387, at the earliest, the year in which, as Manly says, it is 
commonly supposed that “he definitely began to work out his plan for 
the Canterbury Tales as a group, and it seems likely that he inserted 
Sir Thopas into the pilgrimage much latei than this. Some kinds of 
dishes will bear warming over; the Canterbury collection provides ex- 
amples. But Sir Thopas is of a different sort. There are certainly strong 
reasons for doubting that such an airy bit of pdtisserie has been, like 
one of the Cook's Jack of Dover pies, “twies hoot." 

William Witherle Lawrence 

Columbia University 


Essay, p. 73. 


28 Edition, p. 28. 
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THE SOURCE OF CHAUCER’S MELIBEUS 

T he source of Chaucer’s Tale of Melibeus is well established. This 
long medieval tractate on prudence is a translation — and a very 
close translation— of a French treatise which Chaucer read and admired 
so much that he put it into English dress and placed it among his Can- 
terbury Tales. The French treatise was, in turn, an adaptation of a Latin 
work by Albertano of Brescia: namely. Liber Consolationis ct Consilii.'- 
Chaucer’s tale, however, was uninfluenced by the Latin: he was content 
simply to translate the French adaptation which he had under his eycs.^^ 
The only easily accessible text of the French source is to be found in 
that late fourteenth-century anthology of advice to a young wife en- 
titled Le Minagier de Paris.^ Scholars dealing with problems involving 
Chaucer’s handling of his source material in the Melibeus have been wont 
to have recourse to this text in Le MSnagier.* It is my purpose in this 
paper to demonstrate that Le Minagier gives an unsatisfactory text of 
the source of Chaucer’s tale. My evidence is drawn principally from 
MS. fr. 1165 at the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris.® This manuscript 

‘ Sundby, Thor (ed.), Ltber Consolationis et Consilii, Chaucer Society ( 1873 ). 

2 Koeppel, Emil, “Chaucer und Albertanus Brixiensis,*^ Archlv, lxxxvi, 29-46.BeIow 
I refute Miss Landrum’s argument opposed to Koeppel My study of the French manu- 
scripts also renders me unable to subscribe to Professor Tat lock’s belief that Chaucer 
knew the Latin version when he wrote the prologue to the Melibeus. (Tatlock, J. S. P,, T/w 
Development and Chronology of Chaucer^ s Works^ Chaucer Society [1907], p. 190.) Undoubt- 
edly he knew another version (perhaps more than one) which was different from the one 
which he was using; but, as Professor Tatlock admits, at least one of Chaucer’s statements 
about this other version does not fit the Latin tale. There were, besides the version em- 
ployed by Chaucer for the Melibeus ^ at least three other Old French translations of Alber- 
tano’s Liber Consolationis et Consilii: may not Chaucer have been referring to one of them? 
Conceivably, too, his reference may have been to one or more other manuscripts of the 
veiy version which he was employing, since the manuscripts differ among themselves in 
respect to completeness and accuracy. 

® Pichon, Jerbme (ed.), Le Minagier de Parts (Paris, 1846), i, 186-235. 

* Professor A, S. Cook argues for Chaucer’s knowledge and use of Le M&nagler in his 
article “Chaucer’s Cler¥s Tale and a French Version of His Original,” The Romanic Re- 
mto, vm, 210-226. In another place (“Chaucer’s Source MSS. for the Ckrkes Talef* 
FMLA^ XLYU, 431-452) I have demonstrated that Chaucer did not use Le Minagier for 
the story of Griselda and her husband; in the present article I shall demonstrate that he 
did not use Le MBnagier for the story of Melibeus and his wife. It seems doubtful, therefore, 
whether Chaucer knew Le Minagier at all; certainly he did not employ it as source material. 

® In all, I have located twenty-six manuscripts containing the text of the Old French 
Milibie which was Chaucer’s source. (This does not include the three manuscripts of Le 
Minagier,) The Hst follows: Biblioth^ue Nationale (Paris), MSS. fr. 578, 580, 813, 1090, 
1165, 1468, 1540, 1746, 1972, 2240, n. a. 10554, ISOIS, 17272, 19123, 20042, 25547; 
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I have compared throughout and in detail with both Le Menagier and 
ih^Melibeus. In passage after passage MS. 1165 differs from£^ Menagier. 
How then, we are impelled to ask, does Chaucer translation compare 
with these two different texts of his French original? In brief, which read- 
ing did Chaucer follow? The answer is significant. In over 150 passages 
he follows MS. 1165 rather than Le Menagier, Hence, Le Menagier can- 
not be accepted as accurately reproducing the source manuscript which 
Chaucer had before him. 

Below I present a selection of fifteen passages representative of the 
150. This evidence, fragmentary as it is, suflSces. In each group of paral- 
lels, I cite (1) the original Latin upon which the French is based, (2) 
the French reading in Le Menagier, (3) the French reading in MS. 1165, 
and (4) Chaucer’s rendering, which will be found in every instance to 
follow MS. 1165 rather than Le Menagier. 

1. Albertano, 106, 8-12:® Et Seneca in Epistolis dixit: '^Concordia parvae res 
crescunt: discordia maximae dilabuntur.” Et Tullius dixit: ‘Mea quidem 
sententia paci, quae nihil sit habiturainsidiarum, semper est consulendum.” 

Menagier, 221: Car Sinbqm dit en ses escrips que par Concorde les richesses 
petites deviennent grandes, et par discorde les grandes deviennent petites 
et vont k declin et se fondent tousjours; et vous savez que un des grans 
Mens de ce monde ce est paix. 

MS, 1165: Car saint Jacques'^ dit en ses epistres que par concorde les petites 
richesces devienient grans et par discorde les grans richesces vont decliner 
et se fondent touziours. Et vous savez que un des grans et des sever ains Mens 
de cest monde est paix. 

Chaucer, 2866-8: For seint Jame seith in hise epistles: that ‘^by concord and 
pees the smale richesses wexen grete, and by debaat and discord the grete 
richesses fallen doun.’* And ye knowen wel that oon of the gretteste and 
most sovereyn thing, that is in this world, is unitee and pees. 


theque de FArsenal (Paris), MSS. 2691 and 3356; Bibliotheque de Brussel, MSS. 9237, 
9552, and 10404; British Museum, MSS. Reg 19 C VII and Reg. 19 C XI; Bibliotheque 
de Beauvais, MS. 9 (2807); Bibliotheque de Lille, MS. 392; Bibliotheque de Besangon, 
MS. 587. With the exception of the last three, I have seen all these manuscripts. The list, 
of course, does not include manuscripts of other Old French translations of Albertano^s 
tale of Melibeus. I am aware of three other translations — one at the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in MS. fr. 1142, another at the Bibliotheque de FArsenal in MS. 2880, and a third (in 
verse) at the Bodleian in MS. 5264 (Marshall 29). 

® Albertano references are to page and line in Sundby, op. cit.; Minagier references are to 
page in Pichon, op. cit , i; Chaucer references are to line in the Melibeus (SkeaFs one-volume 
Oxford text is employed for all references throughout the paper). In printing passages 
from the MSS. I have accented tonic e (e) wherever it might be mistaken for e mueL 

^ Skeat conjectured that Chaucer’s reading was due to such an error in the French 
manuscript (Skeat, W. W., The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, v, 222); here we have corrobora- 
tion of Sfceat’s sunnise. 
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2. Alhertano, 99, iO-il: Ab inimicis auxilium postulate. 

Menagier, 221 : Mendier Faumosne de son ennemy. 

MS. 1165: Mengier Faumosne de son ennemy. 

Chaucer^ 2757 : To eten the almesse of his enemy. 

3. Alberlano, 115, 4-6. Ait enim Salomon: ''Audile populi et omncs geiiles ct 

rectores ecclesiae.’^ 

MSnagiett 230: Car Salemon dit: oiez-moy, ditdi, tous peuples et toutcs gens 
et gouverneurs de FEglise. 

MS. 1165: Car Salemon dit, croy moy, dist il, peuple et toutcs gens el goiivcr- 
neurs d’eglise. 

Chaucer j 2944: For Salomon seith: ^'lemth me, and yevelh credence to lliat I 
shal seyn; I seye,’' quod he, peple, folk, and governours of holy chirche 

4. Alhertano, 65, 17-19: Septimo demum errasti quia, facta partita, non es 

secutus voiuntatem et sensum sapientium et amicorum. 

Menagier, 205: Apres tu as erre car tu n^as pas suivy la voulente de tes loy- 
aulx amis sages et anciens. 

MS. 1165: Apres tu as erre car tu as faite division entre cculx de ton con&eil, 
tu n’as pas seen la volente de tes loyaulx amis sages et anciens. 

Chaucer, 2445-6: Ye han erred also, for ye han maked no divisioun bitwixe 
your conseillours; this is to seyn, bitwixen your trewe freendes and your 
feyned conseillours; ne ye han nat knowe the wil of your trewe freendes olde 
and wyse, 

5. Alhertano: Not in Liher Consolationis et ConsilU. 

Menagier, 223: Fay tousjours aucunes bonnes euvres pour ce que Fenncmi 
ne te treuve oiseux, car Fennemi ne trait pas legierement eii son euvre celiuy 
qui est occupy en bonnes euvres 

MS. 1165: Fay, dist il, touziours aucunes bonnes oeuvres pour ce que ly 
anemis te treuve occupe car ly ennemis ne prent pas legierement en son 
oeuvre ceulx quHl treuve occupez en bonnes oeuvres. 

Chaucer, 27S5-6 : ^^Doth somme gode dedes, that the devel which is our enemy 
ne finde yow nat unoccupied. For the devel ne takelh nat lightly un-to his 
werkinge swiche as hefindeth occupied in gode werkes.^^ 

6. Alhertano: Not in Liher Consolationis et Consihi. 

Minagier, 224: Et le philosophe dit que mieulx valut estre preiidomc et petit 
avoir que estre mauvais et avoir grans richesses. 

MS. 1165: Et ly prophetes dit que mielx vault proudomme estre et un petit 
avoir que estre mauvais temis et grans richesces avoir. 

Chaucer, 2820-1 : And the prophete seith: that “bettre it is to been a good man 
and have litel good and tresour, than to been holden a shrewe and have grete 
richesses.” 

7. Alhertano: Not in Liher Consolationis et ConsilU. 

Menagier, 228. Les trouhUs ne sont pas bien cler-voyans. 

MS. 1165: Oeil trouhU n^est pas bien cler volant. 

Chaucer, 2891 : ^^Troubled eyen han no cleer sighte.” 

8. Alhertano: Not in Liher Consolationis et ConsilU. 
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Minagier^ 202; Bieneuretix est Fliomme qui n^a point esiS consauh des 
mauvais. 

MS. 1165: Eureux est ly horns qui n’^a suyvi le conseil des mauvais. 

Chaucer^ 2387: is that man that hath natfolwed the conseilling of 

shrewes/’ 

9. AlbertanOf 2, 6-7 : Prudentiam nomine. 

MinagieTj 186; Une femme nommee Prudence. 

MS. 1165: Une femme appellee Prudence. 

Chaucer j 2157: His wyf that called was Prudence. 

10. AlbertanOj 83, 14: Credo itaque, quod Deus . . . 

Menagier, 213: Je Hen que Dieu . , . 

MS. 1165: ]e Hen et le croy que dieu . . . 

Chaucer, 2598-9 : 1 holde and bileve that god . . . 

11. Albertano, 94, 16-95, 1: '^[Doctrina viri] per patientiam [ejus cognoscitur], 

et gloria ejus est iniqua praetergredi’^; et iterum: *‘Qui patiens est, multa 
gubernatur prudentia.’^ 

Menagier, 218: . , . par patience, et nostre Seigneur dit que patience vaint; 
et encores dit que en nostre patience nous possiderons nos dmes. Et autre part 
dit Salomon que cellui est patient qui se gouverne par grant prudence. 

MS. 1165: . . . par patience, et autre part dit que cilz qui est paciens se 
gouverne par grant prudence. 

Chaucer, 2702-3: ... by pacience.” And in another place he seith: that 
that is pacient governeth him by greet prudence.’^ 

12. Albertano, 95, 25-6: Talem patientiam, quae ad perfectionem pertineat, 

habere minime valeo. 

Minagier, 219: Patience est une grant vertu. 

MS. 1165: Pacience est une grans vertuz et vertu de perfection. 

Chaucer, 2708: Pacience is a greet vertu of perfecdoun. 

13. Alhertano, 3, 23-4, 1: Temperatus fletus a tristi vel inter tristes non est pro- 

hihitus. 

Minagier, 187-8: Certes, dist Prudence, pleurs ne sont mie dejfendus k celluy 
qui est triste. 

MS. 1165: Certez, dist Prudence, plour atrempez n^est pas defendu a ycelluy 
qui est triste. 

Chaucer, 2178: Prudence answerde, ‘‘Certes, wel I woot, attempree weping 
is no4hing defended to him that sorweful is.” 

14. Alhertano, 2, 19-22: 

Quis matrem, nisi mentis inops, in funere nati 
Flere vetat? non hoc ilia monenda loco est. 

Cum dederit lacrimas animumque impleverit aegrum, 

Ille dolor verbis emoderandus erit.^ 

Minagier, 187: Cellui est fol qui s^efforce d^empeschier la mere de plorer la 
mart de son enfant, jusques a tant qu’elle se soft bien vuidie de larmes. 

^ Since Alhertano is quoting Ovid here (see Sundby, op. ciL, p. 2), Chaucer’s turn of 
phrase may have been influenced directly by the Latin poet; but it seems more probable 
that here, as in the rest of the Melibeus, he was following his French source very closely. 
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MS. 1165: Cilz est lolz qui s'efforce d’empechier la mere de plourer en la 
mort de son enfant jusques atant qn’elle soit bien raempUe de larmes. 

Chaucer, 2166: “He is a fool that destourbeth the moder to wepen in the 
deeth of Mr child, til she have wept Mr filled 
IS. Alhertano, 8, 14“6: Quatenus personam tuam ita custodias, quod ncque dolus 
neque astutiae desint tibi ad cavendum. 

MSnagier, 190: Aies diligence de garder ta personne ct euvres en telle manicre 
que tu soies bien pourveu d^espies et guettes. 

MS. 1165: Aies diligence de garder ta personne en telle maniere qu’ 2 / ne te 
faille ne espies ne guaites. 

Chaucer, 2215: Do thy diligence in kepinge of thy propre pars one, in swich a 
wyse that thou ne wanie 2 ^oon espye ne wacche.® 

These parallels demonstrate the untrustworthiness of Le Menagier. 

A few corollaries to this demonstration need to be presented. In the 
first place, some of the parallels throw a revealing light upon the state 
of Chaucer^s source manuscript. The first four in the illustrative group 
indicate that Chaucer worked with a corrupt copy which was at some 
distance from the original manuscript of the translation. The errors are 
of such a nature as to establish that they did not originate in mistrans- 
lations from aLatin,but in French miscopyings from a French, translation 
— occurred, that is to say, through scribal error in the French manu- 
scripts. Copying the mistake in his corrupt manuscript, Chaucer gave 

® Since these are merely representative illustrative passages, I have thought it wise to 
indicate briefly all the places in Chaucer^s tale for wMch Le Menagier is untrustworthy. 
TMs list, with two exceptions {Ch 2498 and 2557, for which MS. B. N. fr. 20042 was con- 
sulted), is based wholly upon closer readings in MS. 1165, and will probably be augmented 
by examination of other manuscripts. Le MBnagier, then, does not give accurately the read- 
ing of Chaucer's source manuscript in the following places: MBn 186, Ch 2157, 2159; Men 
187, Ch 2163, 2165-6, 2169, 2172-3, 2175, 2178; MBn 188, Ch 2184, 2189; Mhi 189, Ch 
2190, 2194-5, 2202; M^n 190, Ch 2208, 2215, 2218, 2222; M^n 191, Ch 2227; Men 192, Ch 
2234-6, 2240-1, 2244r-6; Mtn 193, Ch 2251, 2254; Min 194, Ch 2258, 2264; Men 195, a 
2274, 2281; MSn 196, Ch 2284, 2289-90, 2293, 2296; Min 197, Ch 2308, 2310-21; Men 198, 
Ch 2327, 2329; Min 200, a 2360-1, 2367; Men 201, Ch2377; Men 202, 2387-8, 2392; 

Men 203, Ch 2407-11; Min 204, Ch 2420-2, 2424; Men 205, Ch 2432, 2435, 2444-5; Min 
206, Ch 2453, 2455, 2459, Men 207, Ch 2475, 2478, 2483, 2491, 2494, 2498; Men 208, Ch 
2507, 2510-2; Min 209, Ch 2519; Men 211, Ch 2557; Min 212, Ch 2586, 2590; Min 213, Ck 
2594-6, 2598-9, 2601, 2608-9, 2611-3; Men 214, Ch 2619, 2626, Min 215, Ch 2631-2, 2636, 
2638-9, 2644; Min 216, Ch 2647-8, 2652, 2654, 2659-60, 2662; Min 217, Ch 2665, 2669, 
2674-5, 2684; Min 218, Ch 2687, 2692, 2695, 2699, 2702-3; Min 219, Ch 2708, 2711-3, 
2718, 2720-1; Men 220, Ch 2725, 2730, 2732, 2736; Min 221, Ch 2739, 2741, 2743, 2746-9, 
2754, 2757-8; Min 222, Ch 2763, 2775-6; Min 223, Ch 2785-6, 2792-3, 2795; Min 224, Ck 
2804, 2820-1, 2824-5; Min 225, Ch 2832, 2839-41, 2843; Min 226, Ch 2847, 2849, 2851-2, 
2854-5, 2863; Min 227, Ch 2866-9, 2878-81; Min 228, Ch 2887-8, 2891, 2894-5, 2902, 
2904, 2907-8; Min 229, Ch 2909-11, 2914; Min 230, Ch 2944, 2950; Min 231, Ch 2959-61, 
2970, 2974; Min 232, Ch 2985, 2991, 2993, 2997, 2999, 3001; Min 233, Ch 3005, 3017-8, 
3025-6; Min 234, Ck 3031-2, 3050; Min 235, Ch 3059, 3067. 
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Si. James the credit for something that Seneca wrote (^'Seneque’^ — 
^^saint Jacques’’) ; and verbs which started out in the Latin as ^^to beg/’ 
^^to hear/’ and ‘^to follow/’ although they were safely carried over 
from the Latin to the French by the translator, were erroneously meta- 
morphosed by French scribes into ‘‘to eat” (“mendier”-“mengier”), “to 
believe” (“oiez”-“croy”), and “to know” (“suivy”-“sceu”) — errors 
which Chaucer, blindly following his source and lacking a copy of the 
Latin, perpetuated in his own version. 

The striking nature of some of these differences between Le Menagier 
and the source manuscript which Chaucer used leads to the necessity 
of re-examining all arguments advanced by scholars who have relied 
upon Le Menagier, With only Le Menagier to rely upon, one might easily 
become convinced that Chaucer probably had access to the Latin as 
well as to a French version of his tale. If, in the illustrative list of fifteen 
parallels cited above, one were to disregard the readings in MS. 1165 
and confine one’s attention to Chaucer, Le Menagier, and Albertano, one 
would find a number of passages in which Chaucer differs from Le Menag- 
ier and seems to have gone to Albertano for his reading: the last four 
parallels, in fact, are of this type. The presence in MS. 1165 of the pas- 
sages as Chaucer has them, however, demonstrates that Chaucer’s French 
manuscript contained the readings in question. And so, I am convinced, 
it will be found with all instances of apparent reliance upon the Latin. 

This is certainly so in two readings which Miss Grace W. Landrum 
has cited to prove that Chaucer made use of the Latin.^^ They are as 
follows, with the addition of the corresponding readings from MS. 1165: 

1. Albertano, 10, 28-30: Ait enim Jhesus Sirac: ‘‘Musica in luctu importuna 

oratio.” 

MSnagier, 192: Not in Le Menagier, 

MS, 1165: Et Ihesu Syrac dit que musique em plour est ennuyeuse narracion. 

Chaucer, 2235: For Jesus Syrac seith: that '^musik in wepinge is anoyous 
thing.” 

2. Albertano, 10, 24-6: Dictuinque fuit illi: “Ubi non est auditus, non effundas 

sermonem, et importune noli extoUi in sapientia tua.” 

Menagier, 192: Not in Le Minagier, 

MS, 1165: C^i Salomon dit la ou tu n’auras audience ne t’efforce point de 
parlor. 

Chaucer, 2237: For Salomon seith: “ther-as thou ne mayst have noon au- 
dience, enforce thee nat to spoke.” 

In each of these parallels a quotation occurs in Chaucer which is alto- 
gether lacking in Le Menagier but which does appear in the Latin of 
Albertano. But the corresponding passages in MS. 1165 demonstrate 

Landrum, Grace W., *‘Chaucer^s Use of the Vulgate,” PM LA, xxxix, 75-100. 
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at once not only that the expressions were in the French version but also 
that Chaucer rendition is much closer to the French than to the Latin, 
The new light cast by the hitherto unexamined French manuscripts 
helps us toward the truth concerning still another theory. Professor J. 
Leslie Hotson has advanced the argument that ^The Meliheus is a political 
tract, designed to dissuade John of Gaunt from launching on the invasion 
of Castile in He points out certain parallels between the fictitious 

characters and events of the story and the actual characters and events 
of the historical period, and concludes that there are three or four pas- 
sages in which Chaucer altered his source in order to fit his materials 
more closely to the particular demands of political propaganda. Two of 
these passages I cite here, with controverting evidence drawn from MS. 
fr. 20042 of the Biblioth^ue Nationale. 

L Albertam^ 69, 23-4: Custodias te ab omnibus extraneis et ignotis. 

MSfiagieVy 207: Apres, tu te dois garder de toutes gens estranges et mes- 
congneus, 

MS, 20042: Apres tu te dois garder de toutes gens estranges et menchongniers, 

Chaucer, 2498 Thanne shul ye kepe yow fro alle straunge folk, and fro lyeres. 
2. Alhertano, 77, 24-5: Non enim heibesfilios masculos. 

Mtnagier, 211 : Tu es tout seul et n’as nul enfant mask; tu n^as fors une seule 
fille tant seulement. 

MS, 20042: Tu es tout seul et ne as nul enffans fors fille tant seulement, 

Chaucer, 2557: For certes, ye ne han no child but a doghter. 

In the former of these two parallels, it will be observed that the ^^un- 
known people” mentioned in Albertano and Le Menagier are transformed 
in Chaucer’s version into 'liars.” Where did Chaucer get his "lyeres?” 
Professor Hotson believes that it is a deliberate change by Chaucer, 
made to enforce a very pointed warning to John of Gaunt against certain 
scheming ambassadors from Portugal, "members of the international 
Ananias club,”^^ — diplomatic "lyeres.” This argument, however, col- 
lapses at once when we examine the reading in MS. 20042. Chaucer did 
not alter his source; he was simply working with a manuscript which 
contained an erroneous reading, and he copied the error. 

In regard to the second parallel, Professor Hotson points out that, al- 
though both Le Minagier and Albertano make direct reference to the 
lack of a son or male heir, Chaucer suppresses any such direct reference. 
The explanation advanced for this alteration on Chaucer’s part is that 
"any person of tact, addressing the Duke of Lancaster, would not care 
to remind him of John, his only son by Constance of Castile, who had 
died in infancy; leaving his father with but one daughter Catherine, to 
carry on his claim to the throne of Castile,”^® The reading in MS, 20042, 

Hotson, J. Leslie, "The Tale of Meliheus and John of Gaunt,” Studies in FMlohgy, 
XTOc, 430. 12 Bid., 447. 
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howeveij proves once more that Chaucer was merely following his source ; 
hence j the proposed explanation of the minor change must be rejected. 

It is no matter for wonder that these theories, based as they are upon 
Le Menagier as Chaucer’s source, have proved to be false. Since (as I 
hope I have demonstrated) numerous passages in Le Menagier vary from 
the corresponding passages in Chaucer’s source manuscript, any scholar 
who relies upon the text of Le Menagier will be led to believe erroneous- 
ly that Chaucer altered or added or omitted numerous passages.^^ 

If Le Menagier does not afford a reliable text of Chaucer’s source, 
where are we to find one? Although I have listed above numerous pas- 
sages in MS. 1165 which are closer to Chaucer than the corresponding 
passages in Le Menagier, I make no claim that MS. 1165 gives a satis- 
factory text. It does not. It, too, has many deficiencies. For when MS. 
1165 and Le Menagier give readings which differ from each other, Chau- 
cer’s translation frequently follows the latter. In all, I have found about 
three hundred passages in which the two texts give divergent readings. 
In slightly over half of these, Chaucer follows the reading in MS. 1165; 
in slightly under half, he follows Le Minagier. In other words, neither 
MS. 1165 nor Le Menagier separately affords a satisfactory text of 
Chaucer’s source manuscript. Together, however, they come close to 
supplying such a text. Whatever deficiencies may remain can undoubt- 
edly be supplied by one or more of the remaining twenty-five manu- 
scripts. For each MS, to quote Chaucer’s own prologue to the tale, 

Ne saith nat al thing as his felaw doth, . . . 

For somme of hem seyn more, and somme lesse.^® 

What we now need is a careful examination of these manuscripts of the 
French Melibee, and a careful comparison of them with Chaucer’s text. 
From such an examination and comparison will result a text of Chaucer’s 
source that is complete, accurate, and reliable. Pending the completion 
of a work of this nature, it would seem wise not to rely unreservedly upon 
Le Menagier for the text of Chaucer’s source of the Tale of Melibeus. 

J. Burke Severs 

Lehigh University 
IhiL, 447-448. 

A notable exception to this statement is the theoiy advanced by Professor Tatlock 
concerning line 2389 of the Melibetis (Tatlock, op ciU^ 192). Consulting Lt Mirngier at 
this point, Professor Tatlock found a passage which was lacking in Chaucer’s version — a 
passage deploring the sorry state of a nation burdened with a boy-sovereign. Interpreting 
this omission as dehberate on Chaucer’s part, he deduced therefrom a date for the tale — 
i.e., after the death of the Black Prince, when the youth of his successor, Richard, rendered 
politic the omission of the passage My investigations confirm Professor Tatlock’s theory: 
no manuscript of the twenty-three which I examined omitted the passage, although some 
of them shortened it somewhat. Prologue to Mdihms, IL 2135, 2139. 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES IN 1400 

P ROFESSOR F. N. ROBINSON’S Complete Works of Geojjrey 
Chaucer is remarkable for many things; most of all, perhaps, for the 
best text we have, but hardly less for the extraordinarily comprehensive 
survey in his commentary of the mass of earlier scholarship* He gives a 
clean picture of the views held by most scholars today. Some relate to 
the arrangement and possible revision of the Canterbury Tales. These 
subjects obviously depend closely on the history of the work shortly 
before and after Chaucer’s death, but as to this no one has in print 
systematically considered and appraised all the possibilities or expressed 
any clean-cut view. Chaucer students will suspend judgment on various 
matters pending the publication of results by Professors Manly and 
Rickert and their collaborators at the University of Chicago — especially 
on many readings and on most of the history and relations of the MSS.; 
but so far Mr. Manly’s results^ have been expressed incidentally and 
often doubtfully. The subject has been touched on with penetration by 
the much-regretted Aage Brusendorff in his erratic but brilliant and 
independent Chaucer Tradition? The chief other comparatively recent 
writers are Professors J. Koch and W. W. Skeat, and Miss E. P. Ham- 
mond.® Their remarks on the subject are superficial or incidental — in 
fact so purely directed to this or that detail on the outside, and so 
without expression of a clear and complete view as to what physical 
history of the Tales lies underneath the existing MSS., that in spite of 
their learning and ingenuity one is sometimes inclined to murmur 

^ Especially in Canterhiry Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, 1928), hereafter cited 
as **Manly.” — Some statement seems fitting as to the relation of the present study to 
Mm and his work. I sent the MS. to him to ascertain if it would be in any way or for any 
reason impolitic to print. He replied, of course in a kind and liberal spirit, that it would not 
be. Though in order not to confuse responsibility little or none of the information afforded 
by him and his co-workers has been embodied here, certain matters or expressions which 
he criticized have been modified or omitted, and he has saved me from more than one error; 
certain other opinions have been reinforced with further evidence. My desire has been to 
confine myself to broader conclusions unlikely to be invalidated by more exhaustive manu- 
script-detail, and to matters admitting legitimate difference of opinion. In all cases I am 
grateful to him. 

® London and Copenhagen, 1925; cited hereafter as ‘‘Brusendorff.” 

^ The works cited under these names are respectively Eight Manuscripts of Chaucefs 
Cant. T. (Ch. Soc., 1913), Evolution of the Cant. T. (Ch. Soc., 1907); Chaucer: a BiUiogr. 
Manual (New York, 1908). Other works cited hereafter merely under the authors^ names 
are Robinson’s edition already mentioned (Boston and New York, 1933), and Sir W. Mc- 
Cormick’s The Manuscripts ofChaucefs Cant. T. (Oxford, 1933). For the MSS. the abbrevi- 
ations of Manly, McCormick, and Robinson are used. 
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of a sursanure 
In surgerye is perilous the cure. 

The present study will assume the reader^s general knowledge of the 
extraordinary variation in the eighty-five (or so) known complete or 
defective MSS. as to three matters — arrangement, omission of un- 
doubtedly genuine passages, insertion of undoubtedly spurious passages. 
It is hard to think of any work ever written, important or unimportant, 
which was intended as a unit and in which there is anything like so 
chaotic a condition in the early authorities. This chaotic condition is 
the conspicuous feature of the MSS. to one familiar with them; it could 
hardly be worse. Detailed accounts of the differences among MSS., and 
suggestions as to their evolution, will be avoided here so far as possible, 
in deference to Mr. Manly and his collaborators; they are here put 
under his correction, “for I am not textueeF^ as he is. My justification 
for writing is that years ago I extensively examined over two-thirds of 
the more complete MSS., and came to certain conclusions, which were 
reserved only for lack of all the evidence, and are here extensively 
revised. The chief subjects to discuss are: first, the probabilities as to 
Chaucer’s method of work, possible revision, publication by him, the 
condition of the MS. at his death; second, what happened afterwards, 
and the influence of the professional scribe and bookseller; and third, 
Chaucer’s intentions as to arrangement in relation to the actual arrange- 
ments. Even though strictly limiting one’s attempts in this intricate 
region, one would be unpardonable in presenting conclusions without 
genuine modesty. 

We do not know in what physical form Chaucer worked on the Tales, 
but can surmise with probability. He would write in a cursive but 
legible hand on loose sheets of vellum or paper. Assuredly he did not 
write in an already bound volume. The medieval pictures we often see 
of scribes at work on one were designed for picturesqueness; art then 
was symbolical rather than realistic. To produce in an already unified 
volume the original draft of a work which embodied several earlier- 
finished parts, which could hardly be^and certainly was not written in a 
settled and evenly progressive order, and which would be foreseen as 
requiring many undefinable gaps, would be both wasteful of time and 
expensive vellum or paper, and highly inconvenient. Above all, had 
Chaucer left the Tales in a bound volume or two, it is hardly credible 
that we should find in the MSS. the chaos we are suffering from. Whether 
the sheets were entirely separate, or in fascicules or quires as Miss 
Hammond (p. 159) and Brusendorff (pp, 58, 126) thought, I see no 
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reliable evidence. Nor how far there was in October, 1400, perfect 
physical nnificalion of each group by juxtaposition, tying, or sewing, or 
whether the order of the parts of it was indicated by a notation on them 
or on a memorandum, or whether the unity and correct arrangement 
within the groups is merely due to the scribes’ or “editors’ wits, which 
they were certainly not beyond. 

There must have been some revision by Chaucer in the original MS.; 
it stands to reason; and there is some evidence, though not a great deal. 
Of alternatives for single words or phrases which look genuine there are 
few or none.® Of alternative entire lines a very few may be genuine, but 
most were patently supplied by scribes to replace accidental losses in 
earlier copies. One or two instances of alternative couplets also may be 
genuine. And there are almost certainly a few short passages later added 
by Chaucer;® though not impossibly the appearance of a passage in but 
few MSS. might in one or two instances be due to damage to the original 
(as at top or bottom of a sheet) soon after copying had begun. Such 
revisions may have been written ambiguously, alternatives imperfectly 
erased or expuncted or without clear indication as to which the author 
preferred; added passages written on loose sheets (easily overlooked), or 
in the margin without clear indication of their proper place of insertion, 
and easily overlooked, or omitted lazily by scribes, who were far from 
having the modern scholar’s logical mind and thirst for accuracy. These 
matters need not be discussed further here; enough to say that there is 
no reason to deny some afterthoughts or to see many of them. 

On the other hand, there are far more evidences of lack of revision — 
conspicuous incompletenesses, contradictions, irrationalities. Some of 
these are notorious and strike the attentive reader between the eyes; as 
to others there might be debate, especially since there is a question how 

^ By the word ''editor” (whicii will recur) I mean someone who took more responsibility 
for solving problems and getting things into shape than would be expected of an ordinary 
copyist. 

® Of the nine alternatives in MchT 1305-6 none is genuine; Chaucer probably wrote the 
first six words, hoping vainly to finish the lines later, as Virgil so often did in the A midi, 
and the scribes mended according to their lights, as they so often did. A modem editoi I 
believe should omit all except these six words (as MSS. Hg and Hk, only, do — suggestively 
as to the history of the text ) After most alterations Chaucer would cancel. 

® One which has been doubted (as by Manly, p. 512) is the graunt — hamd couplet about 
the Friar in the Prolog, 252 a b, in several MSS. In favor of its authenticity I would point 
out that it is not only in one of the very oldest MSS., the Hengwrt, but that this contains 
no spurious lines, to say nothing of couplets, whatever; on the contrary it often carefully 
leaves blanks for lines obviously missing. I do not believe any discoverable MS.-genealogy 
will prove otherwise likely additions to be spurious; everyone knows there was a vast 
amount of contamination, both constant and sporadic. 
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much prosaic realism and unimportant consistency Chaucer demanded 
of himself. Much of this he often gives us, sometimes subtly; but unless 
it is clearly there, the modern scholar should beware of indulging his 
microscopic eye. Poetic not literal truth is the business of the poet 
medieval or modern, as to which Mr. Robinson has some good words 
(p. 2). But for all that there is a lack of finish at many points which we 
cannot doubt Chaucer would have corrected if he could.’^ 

There is one more matter relating to the condition of the MS. as 
Chaucer worked on it — the extra-textual features. One may well believe 
that none of the mere titles, headings, and endings of the parts are due 
to him;^ the scribes even of closely allied MSS. wantonly vary the 
wording and even the language (English, Latin, French) far more than 
would be likely had they found them in the original, for there is certainly 
no reason to believe that the latter was used but once and never con- 
sulted again, or to doubt that the conditions in it were well known to 
some better-informed ^^editors,” If as is possible Chaucer left certain 
informal identifying labels which guided the scribes, we can hardly see 
what they were. On the other hand, I agree with Brusendorff^ that the 
marginal Latin extracts from sources are mostly Chaucer’s own margin^ 
alia (omitted by some scribes for want of space or interest) ; though not 
in the view that they are due to an assumption of dignity and learning — 
rather to the genuine medieval love of precedent and authority, es- 
pecially in Latin, sincerely shared by Chaucer. Here is a case where the 
lights and shades of our own portrait of Chaucer are affected, and a racy 
savor of the traits and tastes of early readers and scribes conveyed, by 
the MSS. ‘‘Our learned poet Chaucer’s” disinterested art at times is 
momentarily occulted for the modern by Chaucer’s interest in learning 
for its own sake, as in the predestination discourse in the Troilus, 
Dorigen’s soliloquy on suicidal heroines in the FrankUn^s Tale^ and 
many a shorter passage. Chaucer’s taste was not just that of 1934. His 

Lists of cases, not complete and perhaps not without debatable matters, are given by 
Brusendorff (pp. 116-20); the writer's Earl. MS. 7334, pp. 24-25; and elsewhere. Here 
I should not include six cases where the word write is used of these orally-delivered tales 
{KnT 1201, Mel 2154, MkT 3843, MchT 1739, FUT 1549, SNT 78), which are far too 
numerous to be ‘^oversights"; Chaucer for the moment thought of himseh as the literary 
man, not as the imaginary reporter, and in all cases but one found the word convenient 
for a rime. This matter Is good to remember when one is tempted to force the realism. 

® See, e.g., Skeat's Eight-Text Edition, pp. 2-5; he seems to believe the same. So also 
Bmsendorff (p. 131), who further makes the legitimate, startling, and unacceptable sug- 
gestion that Chaucer may not have meant the Sec. Nm^s Tale for that lady after all. 

» Pp. 82, 127. Mr. Manly so far is undecided (pp. 574r-575). These extracts are collected, 
from the Ch. Soc. prints of MSS., in Skeat's Eight^Text Ed., pp, 9-18. It is noteworthy 
that they are much commoner In two of the oldest MSS. (El, Hg), 
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same careful side is probably illustrated by another extra-textual 
feature^ the Latin glosses over diflficult words (“i. impetus’^ over 
KnT 1985; ceriose’’ over ^‘ceriously/’ MLT, 185, and many more); 
and over homonym rimes (^^hic,^' ^‘audire,’’ over ^‘here/’ “here/^ CkPr 
4339-40, PhysT 173-174, etc.), and perhaps even some of the ^^nota 
bene’’ pointers and ‘'^Auctor” labels.^® Since these glosses are found, so 
far as known, in few MSS. and those only the oldest, they go back very 
close to Chaucer, and, quite numerous, were assuredly inserted by some 
person informed, careful, and solicitous. Were there any evidence of a 
very careful literary executor, they might be ascribed to him, as a warn- 
ing to scribes against officious correction; but one may differ with 
Brusendorff (p. 129) in thinking most of them probably Chaucer’s own 
warnings. A poet who shows so much solicitude, with his cautions 
against ^^Diane,” ^‘Samuel,” actually put in the verse, might well warn 
scribes against other officious emendation. What is most interesting is 
the suggestion in all this that the extant MSS. are largely derived not 
from a Affair copy” but directly from Chaucer’s original MS.,^^ as is 
a priori most likely; or just possibly from a Affair copy” on which he 
had made such notations, meaning it to serve as the exemplar for 
copyists. 

All this lack of revision and this informal noting have a bearing on 
the next question, as to any circulation of the Tales before Chaucer’s 
death. For any publication, most of the probability and evidence seem 
negative — publication meaning^^ such a ^^release” that the author no 
longer had control, that new copies were made, and that he could not 
prevent unlimited reproduction from them. That the work as a whole 
was not so published seems certain. The imperfections and incomplete- 
nesses just mentioned would naturally make a writer unwilling to launch 
and to allow multiplication of copies of a work in such a state — a work 
which as long as life and health held he would expect to continue and 
perfect. We know that Chaucer was a sanguine sort of man; it is scarcely 
likely that he ever knew he was to die in October or so of 1400, and if 
he ever did come to realize that he was doomed, he would probably 
either have still hoped for time to improve the work or else would have 

All tliese and other remarks also are collected by Skeat (pp. 5-9), who thinks some may 
be due to Chaucer; assuredly not ail These glosses in the Ellesmere MS. are certainly in 
the same hand as the text, which probably shows that they were copied from its parent. 
They are commoner by far in El and Hg than in other published MSS. 

So Manly, Stud, in FhloL^ xxvm, 616. 

“ Ci R. K. Root, FMLA, xxvm, 419-420, etc.; Brusendorff, p. 55. Much of Mr. Roofs 
serviceable article, chiefly on Latin works in Italy, may be applied to vernacular works In 
England. 
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been in no condition to think about it. Chaucer especially was unlikely 
to publish, frequently betraying, as we have seen, solicitude for the 
purity of his text and his literary reputation.^® To a finished poet before 
the days of printing the prospects must have been gloomy indeed; 
Dante and Chaucer both took precautions against them, but no poet 
with such even amusing candor as Chaucer. That he himself ever pub- 
lished the work as a whole in any form is so unlikely that one may well 
be surprised to find some scholars half-considering it.^^ Publication at 
what stage? Why at the particular stage where the work chanced to be 
cut off by his death? To any publication in large parts, or in ^^roups,” 
much of the same considerations applies; few or none of these are not 
in need of some revision; no ^^group^' except the first is self-explanatory. 
I know of no evidence in the MSS. favoring the idea, and cannot for a 
moment believe that the confusion there is due to any such reason. This 
idea too it is surprising to find favored or implied by one or two earlier 
writers.^® Against publication by Chaucer of single tales or long prologs 
there is less probability, but no positive proof of it is known. I know of 
none in fragmentary MSS., or MSS. of single tales, to show that they 
are not derived after Chaucer’s death from fuller MSS. for the benefit 
of persons who desired merely a part;^® copies of a mere part of the 
Tales may have been purchasable or rentable; this was common with 
pieces, peciae^ of long Latin works.^"^ In deference to Professor Manly’s 
studies I pursue no farther the subject of indications in the Canterbury 
Tales themselves that this or that single poem may have been published 
separately.^® 

^ See Trodus, v, 1793--98 (also Bmsendorff, p. 59), ibid.j ni, 726, compared with KnT 
2062-64; FardT 584-585 (intended perhaps for Chancer^s scribe as well as the PardonePs 
congregation). I have put in the same category the Latin glosses in the earliest MSS. over 
homonyms and hard words. 

Skeat, Ewl C. T., pp. 12, 19, 27; Eight-Text Edit, of C. T. (Ch. Soc., 1909), pp. v, 50; 
Miss Hammond, pp. 243-244, 250, 262 (she suggests a pirated edition). Professor Carieton 
Brown, PM LA , xrviii, 1041-42, believes in more than one genuine arrangement and draft; 
why, unless the earlier was uncorrectable because published? It is a trifle difficult at times 
to see just what the conception of the history really is. 

Miss Hammond, pp. 243-244, and in Mod, FhtloL, nr, 162 (she seems to overstate in 
saying that tiie supposed fact ''has long been recognized^’); Carieton Brown, FMLA^ 
XXVI, 28-29. The view was well opposed by Koch (p. 420; Anglia BeihL^ xxii, 282). 

Miss Hammond (p, 260) seems to agree. But there is interest for another reason in 
observing which the single tales thus selected are (list in McCormick, pp. 535 ff.) ; one of the 
commonest is Melibeus. Of course some MSS may be mere d6bris. 

G. H. Putnam, Books and their Makers during theM A. (New York, 1896), i, 233, 238, 
256, 258-259, 267. Conceivably some of the incomplete MSS., without headlinks for ex- 
ample, (when not mere dSbris) might be derived from such peciae, 

I would not say that never can there have been two copies even of a shorter proiog, 
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Two matters outside the Tales may seem to suggest partial publication 
by Chaucer — the fact that two parts of the Tales were probably known 
before his death. The poet himself cautions his marrying friend Bukton 
{Lenvoy a Bukton, 1. 29), ‘‘The Wyf of Bathe I pray yow that yc rede.” 
He may have given him a copy (of her prolog presumably), perhaps 
sent it with this envoi; but in this envoi Chaucer was not giving military 
orders — he may have meant “come and look at my copy,” or merely 
“remember what she says.” The other part is the Knighfs Tale, from 
which the lines (1785-86) 

The god of love, a, benedicite! 

How myghty and how greet a lord is he! 

are quoted as its opening by The Booh of Cupid (or The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale); a charming poem (modernized in 1801 by Wordsworth) 
abounding in reminiscences from Chaucer, which G. L. Kittredge, 
followed by other scholars, is cautiously inclined to believe by Sir John 
Cianvowe, who died before March 4, 1392.^® But these lines by no means 
prove that Cianvowe possessed a copy of the Knighfs Tale in any form; 
he might have learned them through one of the methods of divulgation 
on Chaucer’s part which one must think highly probable. 

These methods are lending and reading aloud. There is naturally no 
way of proving, but also no reason to doubt, that now and then Chaucer 
would show or lend a part of the poem to a trustworthy friend. Chaucer 
reading aloud is a familiar idea, and with the king’s court as audience 
forms a picture which has stimulated more than one artist, medieval 
and modern. Abundant evidence for this natural practice has been 
collected from the works of other medieval writers and especially from 
Chaucer’s.^® These, and general hearsay, seem the most probable, if not 
the only probable, methods by which a knowledge of the Tales would 
be spread before Chaucer’s death. 

The probabilities are, then, that at his death the Tales were mostly 
in no “fair copy” but in his own informal draft, on separate sheets (or 
possibly quires), certainly not all physically and inseparably unificd.^^ 

for whatever reason produced; one must remember the long and short forms of the Mk~ 
NP link (Mrs. Heseltine, in McCormick, pp. xxix f.), and MS. variations as to extra pas- 
sages in WBF, MkNF link, and CIT, But all these might have been on extra sheets some- 
times overlooked. Such a thing as Mk NF link is specially unlikely to have been published 
separately. Mod, FhiL, i, 13-18, see Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, mi, 347, Iviii. 

By Dr. Ruth Crosby, Radcliffe College dissertation (unpublished), 1928. Some of the 
wording in the Tales which seems unfitting on the pilgrimage is, as I have said, due to the 
fact that Chaucer was thinking of his visible auditors and his readers. 

It is best to keep till later the question whether he left any indication as to the order 
of the ‘‘groups.** Brusendorfi (p. 72) once implies some significant arrangement of parts by 
Chaucer. His point is far from convincing. 
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As to what would happen after Chaucer’s death there is an illustration 
in the biography of the only medieval poet comparable to him in great- 
ness — an anecdote toward the end of Boccaccio’s Vita (or Trattatello in 
Laude) di Dante^^"^ telling how at Dante’s death the last thirteen cantos 
of the Commedia had never been seen and could not be found, and how 
his sons and admirers hunted earnestly for months among his papers and 
elsewhere, and were in despair at not finding them. The account of their 
discovery through a dream, moulding away in a secret closet, is ir- 
relevant, and also considered apocryphal like much of the Vita (though 
not every picturesque story is false) ; but even if the whole story of the 
thirteen missing cantos is false, the deep interest implied is what one 
would expect. Just so in Chaucer’s case, no one can doubt that immedi- 
ately the MS. of the Tales would be sought on his desk or in his chest, 
and pounced on with intense curiosity and interest. Just what happened 
then we can never know; it would depend upon his heirs’ good sense and 
good feeling. We cannot deny the possibility that irreparable damage 
was done, that notes of his intentions, even parts of poems (e.g., CooPs 
and Squire^ s Tales) ^ or whole poems, were lost; parts of the work may 
have been borrowed by the careless, or have been stolen, or have been 
destroyed accidentally, or even deliberately. But though there is evi- 
dence of carelessness, there is no reason to believe any of this. We do 
not know whether anyone functioned as what could be called a ^literary 
executor,” though the phrase has been used in this connection.^® All 
we know is that copies were made very soon, presumably at once, in 
order to satisfy the avidity of relatives, patrons, and friends. Some of 
these may even have made copies for themselves and others. 

But what was much more influential was the entrance of the pro- 
fessional scribe and bookseller upon the scene, and ‘‘commercializing,” 
pretty much in the sense in which a great modern publishing-house, with 
all its zeal for good literature and its human relations with authors, is 
commercialized. I mean a vivid and practical consideration of the 
opinion, the comfort, and the pleasure of the purchaser. This subject 
almost nobody as yet seems to have considered, but it is of the utmost 
importance for understanding the history of the MSS. A large part of 
the changes and adjustments in the MSS. were for the contentment and 
convenience of readers, and made no doubt with business motives. 

^ Opere Volgari, Magheri-Moutier ed. (Florence, 1827-34), xv, 72. 

^ Brusendorff, pp 72, 130,* Manly, Stiid. in Pkilol.^ xxvin, 616. One or two people have 
trifled with the possibility that the officious, able, sometimes stupid person, a martinet 
as to versification, who is responsible for the very early MS. Harl. 7334 was no less a person 
than Chaucer’s friend John Gower, who was all those things, and who did not die till 1408. 
Chaucer edited by Gower! Stranger things have happened. 

So far as I know it has been mentioned only in the Chaucer Concordance, p. iv. 
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Unfortunately little exact and compreliensive information about the 
book-trade in England in the fifteenth century is available, and most 
of the information which we have relates to making and dealing in books 
among the clergy and in the universities, where the language was Latin 
and the subjects technical. In Chaucer’s day the time was long past 
when almost all book-making was in the hands of ^^the old monks. 
With the increase of a middle class, of reading the vernacular, of pro- 
duction of meritorious literature in it, and the desire for literate enter- 
tainment, clerical scribes would hardly figure here; it is impossible to 
imagine that secular reading-matter multiplied much except through 
secular and commercial routes. That all this would be true there is 
sufficient evidence. The stationarius, librariuSy bibliator, bibliopola are 
mentioned now and then, selling and renting books, surely not wholly 
even if mostly Latin books. Richard de Bury mentions them (doubtless 
for their Latin books) early in Chaucer’s century in England as well 
as in other countries, and gave orders to the enterprising ones; a librarius 
is mentioned in as small a place as Lincoln in 1359-60, but London 
naturally seems to have been the center. Here these men formed a gild 
in 1403 or 1404; books were sold in the fifteenth century in England as 
well as elsewhere by grocers, mercers, pedlars, and at fairs — ^books most 
of which would doubtless be in English. As early as the thirteenth 
century, according to Putnam, the earliest named Paris bookseller was 
one Herneis le Romanceur, so nicknamed, according to the evidence, 
because he sold vernacular books.^"^ It is noteworthy that nearly all the 
books printed by Caxton were English, which shows the demand for 
them in the later fifteenth century. Further, the dealers mentioned 

W. Wattenbach, D. Schriftwesen im M, 4. (Leipzig, 1896), especially pp. 554-556, 
560-562; Richard de Bury, Philohihlon, chap. 8; F. Kapp, Gesch. d. deutschen Buchhandels 
(Leipzig, 1886), especially pp. 20-21; BrusendorJff, pp. 54-55 (little on vernacular books in 
England); G. H. Putnam’s desultory and uncritical Books and their Makers during the 
M, A, (New York, 1896) is useful, especially i, 226-274, 302-313. 1 have not seen most of 
A. Kirchhoff’s work (1853-55). With patience an informing treatise on the subject could 
be written. 

Yet in 1898 H. B. Wheatley suggested that the heads of monastic scriptoria would pay 
Chaucer something for a new Canterbury Tale,” and competed in publishing die Tales; 
his ideas are completely misguided {Prices of Bks,^ p. 2). 

Rapp, pp. 20-21; Wattenbach, pp, 561-562, Putnam, i, 232, 260, 264, 271, 306 (the 
reference here seems wrong), 311-313; Bucange, s, w,; E. G. Duff, A Century of the EngL 
Bk, Trade (London, 1905), pp. xi f, xiv, xvi; G. J. Gray, Earlier Camb. Stationers (Oxford, 
1904), p. 15; Wheatley, p. 27. There is sometimes mysterious information about prices of 
books (mostly liturgical), writing materials and copying in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in J. E. Thorold Rogers’ HisL of Agric. and Prices in Eng. (Oxford, 1866-1902), 
vols. I, n, HI, IV (155, 599 ff., sale at fairs, and prices, sixteenth century) ; G. G, Coulton, 
Chaucer and Ms Eng., pp. 98-100; Wheatley, pp, 51 fi,; Gray, pp. 18-22. 
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assuredly did not handle merely second-hand books; there is no reason 
to doubt that they employed staffs of scribes. Needless to labor these 
points. No one familiar with the Chaucer MSS. doubts that they were 
written mostly by professionals. The probability is also that most of 
them were written for and sold by book-dealers,^® and that commercial 
considerations were kept in mind, and will prove to be recognmable. 

In one event of about 1484 we find a clear instance of the desire of 
the maker to please the buyer. It is little the less significant for appearing 
in the production not of a MS. but of one of the earliest printed books — 
in the well-known proem to Caxton’s second edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Caxton says he has diligently overseen and duly examined this 
second edition to the end that it may be made according to Chaucer’s 
own making; for he finds many MSS. have abridged the work and left 
out many things, and also have set in some places certain verses which 
Chaucer never made. One of these incorrect books, which he had sup- 
posed correct, had been brought to him six years before, and used for his 
first edition, which was sold to many. 

Of whome one gentylman cam to me/and said that this book was not accordyng 
in many places vnto the book that Gefferey chaucer had made/To whom I 
answerd that I had made it accordynge to my copye/and by me was nothyng 
added ne mynusshyd. 

Thereupon the gentleman, desiring a better edition to be printed, lent 
him a copy which had been much prized by his own father, and which 
“was very trewe/ and accordynge unto his owen first book by hym 
made” (i.e., Chaucer’s original copy; here the man was no more un- 
critical than most). Regretting that “to fore by ygnoraunce I erryd in 
hurtyng and dyffamyng” Chaucer’s book by setting in some things 
which he had not made and leaving out many which were requisite to 
be set in it, Caxton used this borrowed better copy for his second edi- 
tion.®® It is a fact that the first edition (though not much worse arranged) 
has more bad readings than the second, omits more genuine passages, 

The fact that a MS. has the arms of the owner does not necessarily prove that it was 
not bought, when written to order, or even ready-made, from a bookseller; cf. Putnam, 
p. 268. 1 do not discuss how far this is applicable to the CT MSS.; but see, e.g., MSS. 
Paris and Petworth in McCormick, and p. 121 below. The numerous signs that the CP, 
as one might expect, appealed to well-to-do and aristocratic people, as shown by Mr. 
Manly and Miss Rickert, do not of course show that they were not commonly got from regu- 
lar booksellers. My conclusions are in accord with those of Professor J. W. Thompson in 
his book in preparation on medieval libraries (my thanks to him). 

'^^Prohemye^’ reprinted by E. Flugel, Neuengk Lesehuch (Halle, 1895), i, 6-7. The two 
editions are analyzed by McCormick (pp. 55-76).— Just so Thynne in 1532 had compared 
various texts of Chaucer, and laments their depravation (Flugel, p. 305). 
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and inserts more spurious. What especially offended the gentleman and 
grieved Caxton was very likely the spurious obscenitiesj more numerous 
here than in almost any other edition or But it is perfectly clear 
that Caxton, and very likely the gentleman, noticed not only additions 
but also omissions; that we have here a critical and sensitive reader who 
was familiar with more than one text of the Tales and did not hesitate 
to make his displeasure known; and that the bookseller was probably 
moved not only by admiring zeal for Chaucer but by a desire to content 
his customer. No doubt there were many readers as critical and other 
booksellers as considerate. One more fact looks in the same direction; 
among various regulations in the book-trade in Paris in the later middle 
ages, according to Putnam (p. 259), a stationarius who gave a member 
of the university (it is true) an incorrect or incomplete MS. to copy was 
liable for damages. People were on their guard. 

The commercializing of the Tales, for better or worse, is perceptible 
in various matters, explains much, and is well worth enlarging on. For 
this subject, though as was said I have examined more than two-thirds 
of the existing fuller MSS., I depend mostly on McCormick’s Manuscripts 
of the Canterbury Tales, a vast work fascinating and most welcome to 
the MS.-student (facilitating universal statements). Far the most im- 
portant of these matters is the gaps and breaks in continuity between 
tales, which were sure to make an uninformed buyer think he was 
getting a damaged copy. They had to be dealt with.^^ 

One method of dealing with them was calling attention to them. This 
does not refer to the blank spaces often left, where something was 
plainly wanting, in the hope of later discovering what belonged there; 
but to frank statements. If a scribe wrote (like him of the Hengwrt MS.) 
*^Of this Cokes tale maked Chaucer na more,” or (like him of Additional 
5140) ^'incipit fabula Phisici sine prologg,” he notified the attentive 
reader that the lack was not the fault of him or his exemplar, but was 
due to the poet himself. Such notations are found in just five places 
only — after the Cookes and Squire^s Tales, and before the Physician^ s, 
Second Nun^s and (only twice) Shipman^s?^ These positions were the 

The same in ISTe; almost as many in Ha^ and a few others, 

I do not wish to overstate this matter. A modern might go through many MSS., 
perhaps, or through McCormicks book, without noticing these efforts. But once he notices 
them, he finds a vast amount of evidence that the scribes were constantly tr 3 dng to deal 
with the appearances of incompleteness. 

3® The texts where these five sets of notations exist are, respectively: En®, Ha*, Hg, Py; 
Cx*, Dd, m, Py; Ad\ Cn, Bd, Ds\ En^, En*, Ma; Bd, Bs^ 'Exi\ Ha», Ma; Bd, Bs.^ To 
quite an extent these lists are identical, showing a set policy. These texts are of all dates, 
Hg and Bd being among the oldest in existence. The fact that a spurious headiink for 
ShlpmT is almost the commonest of ail spurious links explains the rarity of its appearance 
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inevitable ones, for the former two tales are the only incomplete tales 
not obviously meant to be incomplete, and the latter three the only 
tales which in the best MSS. start in with no sort of link which carries on 
the narrative of the pilgrimage. The modern scholar is apt to blackguard 
the scribes or ^‘editors,” often with reason; but they really did use their 
wits, such as they were. There was doubtless much turning of pages, 
comparison of opinion and heated discussion. 

More adroit methods of dealing with the gaps were to conceal or to 
fill them. One way was inserting the rubrics, headings, endings, etc., 
which are found in almost all MSS., probably none (as already said) 
due to Chaucer. Their absence in a few MSS.,®® and their extraordinary 
variety, almost suggest that in some exemplars in the scriptoria they 
were absent, and were filled in by scribes at their own sweet will. At any 
rate the scribes gave them considerable thought. The fact that so many 
are in Latin (though sometimes dubious Latin), and a few in French, 
secures an air of literary dignity, and would appeal to cultivated readers. 
Some are clear ‘‘blurb,’’ meant to attract; some to facilitate use and to 
interpret; most give an appearance of continuity, and tend to conceal 
gaps. The medieval reader was consequently far less conscious than the 
modern of the torso-character of the Tales, The fact is that the modern 
editor, tactlessly, one might say, calls the utmost attention to it (as if 
the mutilations of a Victory or a Hermes were purposely blackened) by 
his “group” headings, his interrupted line-numbering, his commentary; 
while the early reader, free from irrelevant distraction from his literary 
pleasure, was hardly conscious of what might have been there but was 
not. When the scribe of MS. Cardigan writes after the Cook’s fragment 
“Finitur fabula Coci Incipit prologus Legisperiti,” the inattentive or 
dull reader may almost have taken him at his word and no questions 
asked. It is hard to doubt that this was one reason for producing the 
headings and endings. 

Another way of concealing the gaps was excision of ragged edges, or 
mending of them. The Squire^s Tale seems never entirely cut out because 
unfinished; there is already in it much of interest; in spite of the pronodses 
(11. 661 ff.) of what is to come, one can fancy some readers not being 
unpleasantly struck with its incompleteness, and total excision would 


**siiie prologo.’' None of the above-mentioned notations indicates, as Brusendorff supposed 
(p. 120), the scribes’ belief that Chaucer had finished the poem. It should be added that 
the scribe of Ha® appears to call attention to the absence of CYP and T though known to 
exist. 

Hk, Ld®, Me; sometimes, but evidently not always, the explanation may be that 
blanks were left for a rubricator who never arrived. 
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have been too heroic a remedy. But in fifteen texts we find the tercia pars, 
merely one unfinished sentence, excised.®^ The Cook’s Tale, on the other 
hand, is barely started, and by its unfulfilled preparations would show 
incompleteness at a glance, and to the better sort of reader would not 
seem important; accordingly five MSS. wholly drop it out with its prolog. 
Four ridiculously try to round it off with one or other lame and impotent 
conclusion,®® What is much more important is the Gamelyn expedient. 
One may well believe that the insertion of Gamelyn in something like 
half the MSS. was due by no means to the fact that it was thought to 
be by Chaucer, or was found “near the Cookes Tale*^ (whatever that 
may mean), but to the fact that this good and little-known story found 
among Chaucer’s papers could be attributed to the Cook (with a feeble 
link or other means of juncture) and divert attention from his first and 
imperfect tale. The medievals were not much exercised about questions 
of authenticity.®® 

What has seemed far more enigmatical, to some at least, is the 
omission of certain links. The links seemed rather unimportant. We 
have come, especially since Kittredge’s Chaucer and his Poetry, to think 
of the work chiefly as a dramatic whole, but to the fifteenth century it 
was chiefly a collection of stories. Why not discreetly drop a small part 
which merely made trouble?®’ The cases which come in such questionable 
shape as to force discussion are the “Host-Stanza” after the Clerk’s Tale, 
the Nun’s Priest’s endlink, and the Man of Law’s endlink (or “Shipman’s 
Prologue”). In a sense these are the most crucial parts of the whole 
work, its flower in the crannied wall; if we can understand their history, 
I believe we shall come nearer to understanding the external history of 
the whole. Omission of links in order to conceal incompleteness is not 
proposed here as explaining all such omissions. Mr. Manly has illu- 
minated the subject by indicating that they were sometimes on loose 
sheets, not always found. That this was at times the explanation, es- 
pecially among the oldest MSS., is recognized in the terminal note on 
MS. Hg in this article, the Clerk-Merchant link being a marked instance. 
But the other reason also operated. 

^ Just so some thirteen MSS omit the whole of the unfinished couplet, MckT 1305-6 
(two others, Hg, Hk, omitting all but the six genuine words) . This passage is one of the most 
suggestive as to the history of the text and the careful comparison and discussion which 
must have taken place. 

Bo® and others. I add that Sehas something similar at the end of SqT, but wrongly 
placed. 

Just so the Northumberland MS., in foisting in the tale of Beryn, actually in a Latin 
couplet mentions its author, an ecclesiastic of Canterbury (McC,, p. 376). 

Miss Hammond (p. 244) made the explicit assumption that scribes never omitted 
links which were in their originals— a very large assumption indeed. It vitiates a great 
part of the argument on the history of the CT produced by this able pioneer. 
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The Host-stanza is not troublesome. It has long been recognized as 
Chaucer’s first idea of a link from the stanzaic ClerFs Tale to some 
uncertain poem to follow, and to be continued doubtless into further 
seven-line stanzas.®^ Its position is just after the Clerk’s emoi; there is 
no reason to suppose it ever meant for any other position, and pre- 
sumably it was written before the Clerk-Merchant link was conceived, 
but it is perfectly harmonious with this (except in verse-form). Its 
occurrences are in what seem the later forms of the tale, but it is often 
lacking from these. Chaucer obviously had not deleted it, though con- 
ceivably he had stroked out; no one can say whether he would have 
removed it had he fully revised the Tales, The appropriate procedure for 
editors seems that usually adopted, to leave it in the text.^^ But most 
of the scribes omit it, apparently as interrupting and as different in verse 
from the following passage; in a word, as producing an unfinished 
appearance. 

The “Nun’s Priest’s Epilogue” has been thought more problematical, 
in which the Host praises him and his tale in a rowdy style, and calls 
on “another,” unspecified, for a tale. This is found in only ten (early 
and late) out of the fifty-seven more or less complete MSS,^° but the 
fact that it is scarcer than the Man of Law endiink favors the explana- 
tion given here as to the omission of both. While editors have inclined 
to consider it mostly or wholly genuine, opinion has rather strongly 
favored the idea that Chaucer had rejected it. There seems no reason 
to doubt its genuineness, it has his distinction of style; and the final 
couplet, sometimes thought suspicious, seems a vivid illustration of his 
method of work. Normally in a link the first part deals with what pre- 
cedes, and very likely was written about the same time as that, but the 
latter part, usually dealing with what follows, would be written perhaps 
much later when this had been decided on. Here the “seide unto another” 

The only other genuine link in stanzas is that between the stanzaic PriT and Thopas; 
the two other tales in seven-line stanzas are followed by couplet-links. There is not the 
slightest reason to doubt the genuineness of the Host-Stanza. One might hazard a query 
as to whether Chaucer once thought of another stanzaic tale as following; later he evidently 
decided to put all links in couplets. 

As Manly does fully, Koch and Robinson with brackets. Skeat puts it at the foot of the 
page, and the Globe editor wholly omits. 

McCormick, p. xix. Mostly or all genuine, but probably cancelled (Skeat); all sus- 
picious (Globe); genuine but cancelled (Koch; Robinson also, but suspecting the final 
couplet); spurious or genuine, but perhaps cancelled (Manly); genuine, except final 
couplet, and deliberately omitted by scribes (Brusendorff, p. 89). But cf. Tatlock, MS. 
HarL 7334 (Ch. Soc., 1909), pp. 23-24, which says briefly what is said above. It is hard to 
be sure what idea of the history of the CT is implied by the idea that NPE is genuine but 
cancelled. 
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(L 4652) seems unnaturally inconclusive from a patching scribe, but 
natural from Chaucer, who had he proceeded would have made the 
Host say ^‘Yeman, com neer,’’ or the like. Nor is it easy to see any sound 
argument for the view that Chaucer rejected it. The presumption is 
always against the rejection of any entire part of an unfinished work; 
Chaucer was never inclined in revising to omit (unless for special reasons 
in the prolog of the Legend). Mr. Manly’s reason for believing in re- 
jection by Chaucer is that some of the ideas appear also in the eugenic 
chaff by the Host in the Monk’s prolog. It is surprising to think of 
Chaucer as objecting to repeated ideas or repeated language, which are 
indeed one of the features of his manner.^^ Why should not Chaucer, 
who had his own ideas about clerics, have had the same one about the 
Monk and the Priest; and would anyone expect him to allude to the 
earlier occurrence in the later? He never does. On the other hand, the 
omission of this link by scribes is easily explicable. Hooking to nothing 
which follows, and containing the unfulfilled phrase “seide unto an- 
other,” it gave readers legitimate ground for suspecting a damaged copy; 
accordingly, since it is short and unimportant, and most scribes did not 
revere Chaucer’s every word, out it went. Four, however, adopted the 
middle course of substituting “the nunne” for “another,” and adding 
six spurious lines to introduce the Second Nun^s Tale. This expedient 
suggests that the omission of NPEp is due not to ignorance of its 
existence but to its unfinished look. It is very noteworthy that these six 


See, e.g., Kittredge, Date of Chaucer’s Troilus (Cb. Soc., 1909), p. 32, Tatlock. Devel. 
and Chronol. of Ch’s Works (Cb. Soc., 1907), p. 77. Chaucer’s ^‘favorite line” about pity 
in tbe gentle heart appears no less than five tunes. In the two links under discussion there 
are three pairs of lines with echoing of words and thought (4641-42, 3135-36; 4645, 3131), 
and there is a general parallel m idea. But so is there in the Prioress^ and Second Nun’s 
Prologs, and also echoing of words in as many pairs of lines (1668, 54 and 56, 1657, 36; 
1664, SO). So is there in the Miller’s and Manciple’s prologs, and in many other places, a 
recurrence of situation and idea, and more or less of wording. Mr. Manly notes the paral- 
lels between the latter half of MkP and the NFEp, only 1500 lines apart, and infers the 
cancellation of the latter, he does not note those between its first half (on the Host’s wife) 
and MchP and MchEp (the latter two only 1200 lines apart). Which of these should Chau- 
cer have cancelled? The verbal parallels are less striking than Manly’s— also than mine 
above; but three appearances of a pilgrim’s ill-tempered wife are striking enough. Cf. 
MchP 1223-25 with MkP 3085-90, and 1239 with 3094 ff., MchP 1222 with Mch-^Sq link 
2428, 1226-27 with 2432, 1221-22 with 2429 and 2433-34, 1243-44 with 2439-40. Perhaps 
all this tends to invalidate an argument for cancellation based on likeness in lliought or 
language. Chaucer may have written one of these links long after the other, and without 
much memory of it, but we cannot affirm that he would ever have changed or even regret- 
ted such repetition. I believe the usual omission of NPEp is due to the scribes or ^editors,” 
and has no connection with its resemblance to the earlier link. It is hard to see how it 
could have any. 
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lines form almost the only spurious link in any of the ten there- 

fore the Nun’s Priest’s epilog is retained in MSS. (though not in all of 
them) which do not try to conceal gaps by spurious links. Rarely by 
insertions or by omissions, therefore, do they attempt as others do to 
secure a false air of completeness. The present writer has not the least 
doubt that this link should be retained in the text, and without any 
hedging. 

The case of the link after the Man of Law is much more complicated, 
but in essentials perhaps no less intelligible. Being nearly twice as long 
and far livelier, though often omitted, it was retained in much more 
than half the complete texts (35 out of 57). But the trouble was worse 
than the passive suggestion of a loss; it forced active uncertainty on both 
scribes and readers, for the swashbuckler who demands the next tale 
(1. 1179) in some twenty-eight texts is the Squire, in six is the Sumner, 
in one the Shipman,^® and ail are questionable. What increases the 
seeming puzzle is that in some thirty-two MSS. what directly follows is 
the Squire^ s Tale; yet that in four of these (and perhaps originally in 
another MS.) it is the Sumner who is mentioned; and that in two others 
what directly follows is the Merchant-Squire link or the Wife’s prolog. 
The vast majority of the texts would seem at first glance to show that 
Chaucer wrote Squyer in 1. 1179, and meant his tale to follow, but it is 
a vivid illustration of the complex history of the Tales that this con- 
clusion would be wrong. One need not dilate here on what has long been 
recognized as the beautiful fitness of this link to the Shipman and its 
grotesque unfitness to the Squire;^ while subjective impressions of 

^ Ry^ lias a CY-Pli link. The MSS. which retain the Host-Stanza refrain still more from 
spurious links. 

McCormick, p. xvii. I do not understand why his assistant says that in only 29 ^‘the 
link introduces the Squire’s tale,” though by their own showing it does so in 32 (pp. xvii, 
69 , 103 , 225 ). No one doubts this link is genuine. Koch and Robinson think it cancelled; 
Bmsendorff has a peculiar and unacceptable theory (p. 72); Manly does not commit him- 
self save by printing it merely in his notes. 

To pass over Brusendorh’s fantastic suggestion (p. 72), the only person who has argued 
at large for the Squire is Dr. C. R. Kase, in the course of an ingenious and painstaking 
essay in Three Chaucer Studies (New York, 1932), pp. 39-50; but see also Brown in PMLAy 
XXVI, 27-28 and xlviii, 1054; Skeat, Evol. CT», p. 12. Mr. Kase’s arguments are so odd as 
to be hard to refute briefly, but the following may sufl5ce. The Squire might not have 
hankered after a Parson’s tale, but he was too courteous, lowly and serviceable,” too 
well-bred (as shown in his tale and the links before and after it), to volunteer among his 
elders, his father and ail, such high-spirited bluster and such rudeness to a good, learned, 
and probably elderly priest. Every human being whose soul is sworn by in Chaucer is ob- 
viously dead, and there was at hand too fine an assortment of medieval oaths for the Squire 
to treat his father, riding beside him, so jauntily as to swear by his soul It is no wonder that, 
as Mr. Kase says, the dramatic appropriateness of this passage to the Squire “has not re- 
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relative merit may weigh little against strong MS.-evidence^ the latter 
must be fully criticized, and strong cases of dramatic fitness in so 
dramatic a poet as Chaucer are as clear as proofs of holy writ. He cannot 
have written 11. 1178-90 for the Squire, or, unless momentarily, have 
considered transferring them to him. While one must not maintain that 
the relative number of MSS. for a reading is not often a significant argu- 
ment, this depends on the genealogy and other circumstances; the 
delusive finality of the impression made by the agreement of many MSS. 
must be resisted by one who would see the truth; in a very peculiar case 
like this, one must equally realize that a solution of a puzzle satisfying 
to the scribes may have been early adopted and handed down widely. 
Further, that the reading Sumner was earlier than the reading Squire 
is distinctly shown by the conditions in the MSS. as mentioned above; 
still further, while three of the oldest and best MSS. (Ellesmere, Hengwrt, 
Camb. Dd) are among those which adopt the expedient of omission, this 
very fact suggests that their scribes found no such simple-seeming con- 


ceived much attention from scholars.” On the other hand, the Shipman, who was in the 
habit of throwing objectionable persons overboard, would not consider whether or not he 
had a right to be disrespectful to the Parson; there is rich humor in this pirate heading off 
a clerical bore by professing fears of heresy; and the breeziness of his joly body” and his 
clinking a merry bell is perfect for him. 

Though almost no one has argued for the Sumner, I add that the rollicking speaker 
here cannot have been that surly fellow; nor would a man who had a suppressed desire to 
show off his parrot Latin have boasted that there was but little Latin m his maw. (Here I 
retract a note on p. 218 of Devel and ChronoL) 

In support of his view that the Sqime^s Tale was written to follow the Man of Law^s, 
yet that it and the Franklin’s were meant as a unit, Mr. Kase argues against Kittredge’s 
view, accepted by almost everyone, that group F was written as a part of the “marriage 
group.” Here again much that he says is odd and irrelevant. After pausing to wonder at 
his statement that the Frankhn^s Tale^ especially the delightful little verse-essay near the 
beginning (11. 761-786) on the Conduct of Life, are not concerned with marriage, I merely 
point out that there is in this tale “textual linking ” and “reference back to the D and E 
Groups,” of which it suffices to compare FklT 745 ff. with CIT 351 ff., 751-2 with MchT 
1379, 768-70 with WBT 1038-40, 774 with CIT passim (esp. 1044r”S0), 804-806 with Mch 
T 1259-60, 818 with WBP 592, 1364 with MchT 2239 ff (serving as a retort), and with 
2280-85 (as illustration). I do not affirm that the one passage was always meant to recall 
the other; but this suffices to show that the debate on marriage was held in mind in FklT 
as much as one need expect; Chaucer was writing tales, not polemics. In Mr. Ease’s idea 
that Chaucer’s first plan was a Man of Law-Squire sequence, and his final plan (as held by 
all scholars) the Merchant-Squire, there is nothing a priori unlikely; the question is merely 
one of evidence, of which Mr, Kase shows none except the commonest reading in L 1179 
and the usual position of SqT^ which are better interpreted otherwise. 

After this note and article were written, Professor F. Tapper’s “Bearings of the SMpm. 
ProL,” appeared in JEGP, xxxm, 352-72. It is pleasing that we almost exactly agree 
throughout. 
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dition as the Squire mentioned and his tale following; and another of 
them (Harleian 7334) is one of those with the Sumner. Since the sequence 
of parts never favors this latter reading, it is hard to fancy it an altera- 
tion from Squire, and easy to fancy the opposite alteration. All the 
indications therefore are that “Squire” is a scribal alteration. Now then, 
what next? The unlikelihood of the Sumner has been shown in the last 
footnote, and there and by earlier writers the exquisite appropriateness 
of the Shipman. Why then do we find him, and his tale following, in only 
one MS., and that a late and peculiarly disordered one? Not, assuredly, 
because the right reading and arrangement have come straight down 
from Chaucer to the late and poor Selden MS.; nor probably because 
it has been restored there through consulting the original text, for though 
this is likely enough now and then by the curious and privileged, if the 
reading was plainly to be seen there why should it ever have been 
changed? A clear “Shipman” cannot have been in the original. It is 
unlikely that the Selden MS. offers any evidence at all, or that this good 
reading in it is anything but an accident. It is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that in Chaucer’s MS. there was something peculiar and am- 
biguous in the designation of the person in 1. 1179. Since the Shipman, 
though appropriate, is not inevitable, it is not absolutely impossible that 
the passage may have been written, in an early stage of the Tales, for 
some other pilgrim than one of the three found. But there is the striking 
fact that all the three designations begin with S-,“ the only three in the 
whole company of more than thirty (except the Sergeant of Law, whose 
tale has just been finished). Unless my arithmetic is far astray, the 
chance that the appearance of S- pilgrims only is not accidental but 
significant is many many thousands to one. It really looks then as if 
what the scribes found after Chaucer’s death was something like 
“S. . . .” The original author would be unlikely to limit himself to the 
S- pilgrims in mending the trouble, but this is just what a scribe who 
found “S . . .” would do in feeling about for the author’s intention. The 
probability, then, seems to be that, having written this link for the 
Shipman, earlyish in the growth of the Tales,^ before the transfer of the 
present Shipman’s Tale to him from the Wife of Bath, Chaucer changed 

^ Miss Hammond seems to have been the fiist to remark on this, in Mod, PMl. nr, 
163-164. 

So Skeat continued to believe, though he changed his mind as to other things about it 
for reasons hard to understand {MLRj V, 430-434). It is not strictly impossible, perhaps, 
that Chaucer left the spot blank or illegible, that a very early scribe or “editor” [anathema 
sit) wrote “Sumnour” on the' original MS*, and that others used their own judgment . But 
there is no evidence for such a notion, and my supposition seems far likelier* This is one of 
the passages that make one believe in lively discussion among early “editors.”^ 
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or suspended Ms plan, and partially expunged the word Shipman; that, 
after this transfer being busy with other parts, he never made the 
trifling restoration needed in 1. 1179;^’ that some of the scribes met the 
glaring unfinished appearance by dropping the whole link, others by 
unfittingly inserting the Sumner, others later by changing Sumner to 
Squire, and putting his tale immediately next, taking advantage perhaps 
of the confusion existing in group E-F, where it belonged;^® and that 
the scribe of Selden or a predecessor had the wit or luck to see that the 
Shipman was the best solution. Why earlier scribes did not see the same 
thing we cannot say, except that clearly the earliest solutions of puzzles 
often and naturally became accepted and unquestioned; there is really 
nothing strange in this. I say once more that the Selden MS, gives no 
authority for this solution; some scholars speak as if this fact proved the 
solution wrong; but the removal of one unsound argument pro is not 
an argument contra. The above explanation should not be penalized 
because complicated, for the true history of the Canterbury Tales was 
probably more complicated than any account of it which will ever be 
written. At any rate, the clear probability is that most of the expedients 
in dealing with this enigmatical link after the Man of Law were de- 
liberately adopted in order to remove the glaring signs of indecision and 
incompleteness. 

The explanation of the omission of these links which has been most 
favored hitherto we have seen to be revision by Chaucer; having written 
them in an early stage of the work, he has been supposed to have 
cancelled them. It is not quite easy to understand to what conception of 
the early physical history of the Tales this idea is meant to point. To 
the production by Chaucer of two or more recensions of this frag- 
mentary work? It is hard to see either evidence or probability for such 
an idea. To some form of visible cancellation of these links which would 
leave them still legible — expuncting, stroking out, a meat in the margin— 
which would allow some scribes to put them in after all? Shortening of 
so incomplete a work, especially by omission of admirable passages, 
seems unlikely (as said already), and no adequate motive is perceptible 
here. When so many scribes went the lengths they did to conceal gaps, 
even the most scrupulous would be unlikely to insert what the author 
had visibly cancelled. Whether Chaucer might have omitted some link 

His omission to indicate the intended unity of as he may have done somehow 
with other groups, might be due to realizing that the beginning of ShT had to be rewritten. 
I cannot for a moment believe Bmsendorfi’s idea (pp. 118-119) that the Shipman is meant 
to be quoting an imaginary female speaker; it requires as much modem punctuation as 
Skeat*s interpretation of MchT 1684-87, 

I repress conjecture here as to the origin and history of this confusion. 
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had he revised no one knows; in most cases I should think it very un- 
likely; but if he gives no sign of such an intention it does not concern us. 
Mr. Manly’s penetrating idea as to loose sheets explains some cases of 
omission in the very earliest MSS.; but not as many (I believe) as my 
explanation. There is not a single text out of the fifty-seven which does 
not omit one or more; none contains all the links. Some are omitted in 
one set, some in another, with various cross-arrangements. In two cases 
of two texts^® certainly (or almost) by the same hand the later fills some 
of the gaps but never all. After the first years, no genuine part would 
have been very hard to find; many persons were familiar with more than 
one text, as is shown by the Caxton anecdote, the frequency of con- 
tamination, and other facts. What a scribe most desired, perhaps, was 
not quite so much to find everything as to avoid glaring gaps. The 
interests of the scholar and the purely literary reader are not identical; 
but the scribe was, and worked for, the literary reader. The foregoing 
explanation seems more serviceable than the conceivable suggestion that 
these links, some very short, were by themselves on loose sheets, which 
got mislaid; though this also may sometimes have occurred. 

The other way of dealing with gaps between tales was by means of 
spurious links. It is quite clear that the chief purpose of these®® was to 
introduce the following tale, for though they sometimes comment on 
what precedes, the absence of a headlink is much more conspicuous than 
that of an endlink; we have seen that it is the absence of a prologus 
which is apologetically remarked on. There was a peculiar temptation 
to insertion in the fact that It was not uncommon to leave in a MS. a 
blank page or so where a link was obviously lacking, clearly in the hope 
that the missing part would turn up in another text; probably this 
sometimes happened — one explanation of the immense amount of con- 
tamination in the MSS. There is no reason to suppose that most of the 
spurious links originated thus; but the blank, perhaps after a vain 
search, would be an inviting hint to some enterprising dealer or even 
amateur to tag Chaucer’s verses with partial or complete links. There is 
seldom more difficulty in discriminating between them and the genuine 
than in discriminating in a handful of real nutmegs and wooden nutmegs. 

Caxton two editions, and El and Hg (see pp. 128, 129 below). Caxton for his second, 
and presumably the El-scribe at times, used a fresh exemplar. The El-scribe probably 
used more care and intelligence than any other, and the only links he omits are' the two 
which most strongly indicate incompleteness. An intelligent scribe is the riskiest of guides 
when what we are seeking is the original Chaucer. 

Lists in Miss Hammond, pp. 156-157; Brusendorfi, pp. 69-70; Manly, pp. 82-86; 
the Ch. Soc. Six Text edition; and above all, presumably exhaustively, McCormick, pp. 
xxv-xxviii, and (with the text) in his account of all the MSS., pp. 1 ff. 
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They were composed by men of small literary ability, in the rough verse 
usual in the fifteenth century, often with reminiscences of Chaucer's 
lines elsewhere, sometimes as a mere cento from them, in group E~F 
sometimes as a making over of genuine couplet-links into seven-line 
stanzas in order to embody the genuine Host-Stanza. They strike one 
much as if a naiDe stenographer (the scribe's nearest modern equivalent) 
should lose a leaf here and there out of her notes, and should invent 
what she thought her employer might have said, using his mannerisms. 
They serve the function, and no doubt are the product of an inteniion, 
of filling gaps and concealing from the uncritical the torso-character of 
the Tales; amusing as they sometimes are, they certainly serve no other 
function. I am not prepared to say that there ever was a MS. in which 
every gap was fully filled; but in those MSS. in which spurious links are 
abundant the gaps would not be disturbing to the uncritical. One other 
matter should be observed — that while none or few are found in the 
very oldest MSS. (bad arrangement is earlier therefore than the spurious 
links sometimes produced by it), yet most of them®^ are found in several 
or many MSS., and therefore presumably were produced early in the 
MS.-tradition, probably after a series of complaints at incompleteness. 
This is one of several indications that shortly after Chaucer's death 
those who took the responsibility for getting the Tales into the hands of 
readers were greatly exercised as to the form they should go in. 

As to spurious passages within the Tales and links themselves^^ little 
need be said. Various reasons may have helped to produce them — 
literary exercise, edification, sportiveness (sometimes, as we saw, to the 
point of gross obscenity), but most are intended to conceal accidental 
losses. Even the obscene additions may have been intended to appeal 
to the sort of customer who today affects certain ^^curiosa" and privately 
printed idiiions de luxe. In spite of Caxton's disgusted gentleman, there 
were other tastes than his in the fifteenth century. Most of the spurious 
passages inside have the effect of making the MSS. more salable. 

The matters thus far discussed in this article mostly show an attempt 
by scribes or ^'editors" to rid the Tales so far as they could of a markedly 
unfinished air, with the purpose probably of contenting purchasers. It 
is true that the possible occurrence of misbinding may show a lack of 
sustained professional concern for keeping things smooth. But it would 
seem that those most occupied with the production of MSS. were apply- 
ing their wits to the problem, a fact of which there are many more signs 
than are mentioned here. Consideration of the opinion of readers, head- 

Except a half-dozen found respectively only in La and Tc^ (Mrs. Heseltine, in Mc- 
Cormick, pp. xxv-xxviii). ^2 ]Sfoted by McCormick in his account of each MS, 
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ing off their dissatisfaction, is so constant that one must believe the 
production of MSS. was due chiefly to the initiative of booksellers, not 
to that of readers, A reader having a copy made on his own initiative 
would be less inclined to the Jesuitry of concealing or spuriously filling 
the gaps.®® 

The chief of all questions, practically, concerns the arrangement of the 
work, a stale subject which cannot be evaded, but may be approached 
in a fresh manner, and which also shows signs of the commercial or 
practical consideration. In the last century the usual view was that 
Chaucer had fully decided on the arrangement, and that his decision 
could be discovered;®^ lately, however, scholars have been more doubt- 
ful.®® There is assuredly nothing inherently improbable in a fixed and 
discoverable plan, even one with a consistent scheme of towns passed, 
even with consistent notes of time, and a clear idea of the number of 
days in the pilgrimage and the lodging places. Indications of these might 
or might not be given in the imperfect remains, but there is nothing un- 
likely in the discovery of an order consistent with them. It would not 
have taken much foresight to perceive that in the long run it would save 
work and revision; and though the medievals were mostly not much 
interested in small realism, the greater writers were, including Dante 
and sometimes Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Chaucer especially.®® It is 
unlikely that a realist like him would have embarked on a highly realistic 
plan with the disorderly method of a Herr Teufelsdrockh. It may even 
be, as was said above, that he wrote out a skeleton outline, which of 
course would be lost. If we find a fairly consistent arrangement discover- 
able, it is more likely to have been what was in his mind than to be 
accidental.®’^ But it is just as likely that at times he would forget and 

There is backing for this opinion in the Paris MS. It bears both a private coat-of-arms 
and the name of the “scrip tor,” as very few do; it also contains no spurious links and omits 
most of several tales with a frank expression of distaste. So the least commercial-looking 
of the MSS. is the least Jesuitical The mere spurious lines in which it abounds would not 
be recognized as such, and may have been inherited from its original. 

Furnivall, Temporary Preface (Ch. Soc., 1868), pp. 9-44, esp. 42-43, Skeat, 0%f, 
Chaucer, in, 376-379, 

ss Manly, pp. 77-78; and Stud, in PMloL, xxvin, 617; Brusendorfl, pp. 125-126; Koch, 
Pard. T. (Ch. Soc., 1902), p. xx; Robinson, p. lOOS. 

Consider the surprising freedom from inconsistencies in the Divina Commedia, and 
its time-scheme, discoverable only on minute observation. Chaucer was not the perfec- 
tionist Dante was; but his love of reality appears in the unobtrusive accuracy shown by 
Mr. W. C. Curry in many passages, and shown in the Trailus and the FranhUn^s Tale. 
On that in TroUus see Root, PM LA, xxxdc, 50. 

I venture to draw a parallel with what I have said {Kittredge Annhersary Papers, 
p. 34S) of the FMT astrology; a certain date is pointed to, and on that date the astrologica! 
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depart from it. Above all we should not force things, as Dr. Furnivall 
did; the question at this point, I say emphatically, is not what was his 
arrangement, but is any accurate arrangement discoverable. So we turn 
from a priori considerations to evidence. 

Evidence on the arrangement is of four kinds (in order of decreasing 
importance) : actual joining by links, clear allusions to earlier incidents 
of the pilgrimage, notes of place, notes of time. It is hard (to say the 
least) to doubt that he left the poem in eight groups, fully linked inter- 
nally — those lettered A, B^, C, D, E~F, G, H-I, and thus arranged by 
Furnivall. No one will dispute any of these except E-F and H-I. E and 
F were uselessly separated by Furnivall,^® against all the evidence, merely 
because he thought the Squire began a day. But the certain form of the 
Merch-Sq link (E 2419-F8) proves that E and F are a unit; so far as I 
know, it has never been doubted that the first part of this link is meant 
to follow the Merchant’s Tale and the last to introduce the Squire’s and 
it is a positive fact that the MSS. are unanimous for it as a unit.®® 

For dividing H-I there may seem somewhat more justification, but 
discussion is needed. The hitch here is that it is morning in the Manciple’s 
prolog (1. 16), and four o’clock in the Parson’s (1. 5) after only the short 
Manciple’s Tale^ that the geography seems odd, and that the reading 
Manciple (Pars P 1) is not at first above suspicion, being on an erasure in 
what seems the most archaic of the MSS., the Hengwrt. This last point 
is discussed below (p. 138 f.), and in several ways is explicable; also the 
discrepancy of time, by granting that each prolog must have been written 
without thought of the details of the other, and that notes of time are 
arbitrary and unreliable.®® But Messrs. Manly and Root in 1928 and 


conditions prove to be extraordinarily potent for Chaucer’s purpose; how can we believe 
this accidental? 

Temp. Fref.f p. 29. See the present writer in Earl. MS. 7334, pp. 21, 26 (notes). See 
even Dr. Rase, op. clL, pp. 54, 58. 

The only exception (merely apparent) is in Ln, where the two tales which it is used 
with are far from each other, and a later hand splits it to introduce each. Even where 
the pilgrims mentioned are changed, the link remains a unit. Its last part (for the Squire) 
never has a separate heading (see even Skeat’s way of printing); it has no *‘quod oure 
hoste,’’ but continues the preceding speech. These facts may be verified in McCormick^'s 
MSS. of CT, and are stated by his assistant Mrs. Heseltine, p. xxii. I am not discussing 
the complex history of the E-F links, but so far as I know there is no theory even of revi- 
sion, or anything, to contradict the view that E-F was finally (and so far as known always) 
intended as a unit. 

To put H and I together will help explain a still worse absurdity, in ParsP itself; 
**ten of the clokke” (1. 5) was certainly written by Chaucer, though a child could see the 
time is late afternoon, and several MSS. correct the reading. When he decided to join 
Mane mdParSj he probably changed Ixomfour to ten (as was easy) and postponed changing 
the rest (not easy). How otherwise can one explain the flagrant impossibility in PwP2-7? 
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1929®^ argued for the view that H and I were written, respectively, for 
the first and last tales on the return-journey, and therefore could not be 
connected. As they convincingly hold, there is a lack of reality in putting 
two tales in the last two miles before Canterbury, and no ‘^thropes ende” 
is known between it and Harbledown. On the other hand, such may have 
existed, or the words may have been written without thinking of the 
exact identity and location of the thorp, of which there must have been 
many ail along. Against Root^s and Manly^s views there is much to be 
said. First, in so huge a plan as that of the Tales, begun latish in life, 
there is probability against the writer starting in on the second half be- 
fore securing the degree of completeness given by a completed first half; 
unless there were some highly interesting matter which could not be 
worked into the first half, as there certainly is not in either of these two 
links. It would have been only humanly natural also, in the earliest- 
composed element in the second half, to drop some clear allusion to the 
returning, which there also certainly is not. Further, it would be curious 
that the two pilgrims chosen for these two homeward-bound tales should 
be among the few who have told none of the outward-bound; this fact 
suggests carrying on the first series rather than starting the second. As 
to the Manciple part more particularly, if the two links were not thought 
of together the diflSculty hardly seems great; one short tale in the last 
two miles is not unreasonable ; and why should not a party of early-rising 
medievals have ridden the eight miles or less from Ospringe and heard 
a half-dozen tales while it is still ‘^by the morwe’’?®^ As to the Parson’s 
Prolog, Manly and Root point out certain lines (16-19, 47, 63) which 
truly seem to imply the end of a series. These have been supposed here- 
tofore by most readers (probably and reasonably, as by the present 
writer) to refer to the finality of the arrival at Canterbury; further, per- 
haps Chaucer had not yet formed the plan announced in Prol 791-795, 
or much more likely had abandoned its vastness yet not made the needed 
change there. Again, since we must discuss realism, the Host’s manner 
of speaking to the Parson shows that he scarcely knows him, for though 
the pilgrim Chaucer (Prol 31 ff.) knew all the pilgrims the first evening, 
the Host here (Pars Pr 22-23, 21, 27-29; cf. 31 ff.) asks the Parson whelh- 

Manly, p. 655, and Stud, in Philal. (Royster Memorial Studies) , xxvnx, 613-617; 
MLN, XLiv, 493-496. — Dr. J. A. Work uses some of the arguments used below, but in 
general he follows these two scholars (JEGP, xkxi, 62-65). 

With horses walking two or three miles an hour there was plenty of distance also for 
E-F and G since Ospringe. I do not understand why Mr. Manly sees in MancP 4-13 or 
later any implication of beginning the day’s tales; all that seems implied is a momentary 
lull (1. 5). The situation is a stock one, natural to recur in a series of fragments written as 
the C.T. were, and especially natural in headlinks — ^remarks on a fresh start of tales, 
*Hime we began,” someone silent (Prol 828 ff., MLP 16 ff., CIP 1 ff., MancP 5 ff.). 
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er he is a parson or vicar, and in good sooth makes a bad guess as to 
what sort of talk he is likely to give; this suits the first part of their week 
or so together far better than the very end. There is also a plain impli- 
cation (1. 25) that as yet he has told no tale whatever — a very great 
departure from the plan if this is at the end of the return. These argu- 
ments are not conclusive, but they are as conclusive as Mr. Manly’s. 
Again, unrealistic as the tale is in the circumstances, it fits the approach 
to the martyr’s shrine a thousand times better than that to the Tabard 
Inn and a jovial dinner. The other pilgrims feel just so (11. 61-63, 70- 
71), and with resignation see the propriety of ending ‘‘in som vertuous 
sentence” (though, realizing what they are in for, they more than hint 
for brevity). Manly®^ even goes so far as to suggest that, while the Par- 
son’s Prolog was written for the return-journey, Chaucer wrote no tale 
for it, and that the actual Personas Tale or treatise was put in the Canter- 
bury Tales not by Chaucer, but by someone after his death who found 
it among his papers. Though this cannot be disproved, the evidence seems 
much against it. To one who sees into the Parson he pretty well forecasts 
the character of this treatise (11. 31-40, 46, 49-51, 55-57); he refuses 
bluntly to tell “a fable,” and offers only “moralitee and vertuous ma- 
teere,” to be told in prose ^‘at Cristes reverence.” Does not all this fit 
the Parson* s Tale? To our way of thinking it is far from a merry tale, 
though of great historical interest and not without Chaucer’s own vivac- 
ity; but “tale” here as often means merely something said, and “mery” 
(or pleasant) fits the idea of it held by the tactless Parson®^ (whose flaw- 
less personality in the Prolog becomes slightly clouded here and in the 
Man of Law’s endlink). The Parson’s Prolog has always seemed to some 
a fine example of Chaucer’s keen reality. But as to the character and 
length of the tale his unrealistic and “medieval” side got the better of 
him, and he thought of the literary rather than of the oral-talk side of 
the Tales^ as we know he often did. In view of the ambiguity (to say the 
least) of the evidence, of the uncertain date and uncertain permanent 
vitality in Chaucer’s mind of the plan for the Tales presented in Prol 
791-795, of the naturalness (for all his realism) of temporarily overlook- 
ing arbitrary things like time of day and a mere implication of an un- 
named location while writing over a long period, and finally of the un- 
certainty as to how much wary though unessential realism we can con- 
stantly expect, we are not forced to an upsetting and heroic remedy. It 

Cant, r., p. 656; Stud, in FUloL, xxvm, 616. 

I could illustrate this from real life in the twentieth century. We might compare 
Chaucer’s own characterization, with conscious humor, of the long and matter-of-fact 
though highly interesting Meliheus (11. 2127, 2154) as a*‘litel thyng in prose,” ‘This murie 
tale.” Professor Robinson (p, 16) is with me as to the Pars. T. 
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seems better to believe that neither of these two links was written with 
detailed thought of the other, and that before publishing the complete 
work Chaucer would have revised here. No one knows better than Mr. 
Root and Mr. Manly how many passages in the Canterbury Tales call 
for revision. 

If H and I were designed for the outward journey, in view of the 
geography it is hard to doubt that they would stand last in what we have, 
and in view of Manciple in ParsPl (if as I believe that is what Chaucer 
wrote) hard to deny that Chaucer made them a unit. Inconsistency of 
time cannot weigh against clear unity. Whatever theory one holds, no 
one arranging what we have could put anything between them; which 
affords a good definition of a “group.’’ The argument in this section, if 
sound, points to eight groups, and only eight, of which A is first, H-I 
last. 

As to the positions of the other groups (to disregard till later any evi- 
dence imagined in the order in the MSS.), the clear-allusions evidence 
puts D before E-F and probably just before, because of allusions to the 
Wife of Bath, far more than the two actual mentions of her. The validity 
of notes-of-place evidence requires consideration.®® Being unimportant 
to the essence of the poem, geography might be forgotten, and not in- 
fallibly point to a comprehensive plan. But unless contradicted by real 
evidence it seems valid in a working hypothesis. Chaucer must have gone 
many many times over the road between the metropolis and political 
capital and the ecclesiastical metropolis; it formed the greater part of 
the shortest sea-route to the Continent, where he had been so often; 
he probably had had business duties in Canterbury, and may himself 
have gone on the most popular pilgrimage in England. Among places 
along the route he must have known which comes first, quite as well as a 
New Englander knows the situation of Providence and New Haven 
between Boston and New York, or a Britisher Dover and Calais between 
London and Paris. Though Kentish geography is not striking to us, it 
would be vivid to him. It is as bad to minimize as to exaggerate the 
realism of the Canterbury Tales, Accordingly, no one has doubted that 
G should slip into place after D and E-F, and before H-I.®® 

The point at issue is the relative positions of B^ and D. In the former 
the pilgrims are close to Rochester (“Loo, Rouchestre stant heer faste 
byl”, MkProl 1926); in the latter {WBP 847-8) the Sumner promises Ms 
enemy the Friar two or three such damaging tales of friars 

^ For the passages which supply all this evidence, see Fumivali, Temp, pp. 42-43; 

Miss Hammond, pp. 160 ff. 

In D 847 the party has not reached Sittingboume (sixteen miles from Canterbniy); 
in G 556 they are at Boughton (only six miles). 
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er I come to Sidyngbome, 

That I shai make thyn herte for to morne, 

and amply keeps his promise with two anecdotes eight hundred lines 
later in the same group D. The unimportant place Sitlingbourne is ten 
miles beyond Rochester, and seems unlikely to be in anyone^s mind far 
on the London side. That it would be chosen merely for the rime is un- 
likely; it is morne which seems chosen for the rime, and as Manly^^ once 
retorts, ^Thyming is not as difficult as Brusendorfi implies/^ The evi- 
dence then is for before D. The only contrary evidence is that the 
other order is that in the MSS., the authority of which as to arrangement 
is disregarded for the moment. The two kinds of internal evidence just 
treated extend the order to A B^ B E-F G H-I. 

This would leave adrift only B^ and C, and unused only notes-of-time 
evidence. Notes of time are so arbitrary and unfixed that we can rely 
on them little in this instance or elsewhere, partly because the significance 
of times of day depends on what day of the pilgrimage each falls in.®^ 
If we may allow any weight at all to notes-of-time evidence,®® there are 
difficulties against any position for except between A and B^; in any 
case there is no better position, indeed none so good, and it has never 
been disputed. Though this is mostly because it is the position in the 
MSS., I accept it for other reasons. On the basis of internal evidence only, 
therefore, the order A B^ B^ D E-F G H-I is discoverable and involves 
no contradictions.*^® Group C contains no evidence of any sort as to its 
position; it might possibly, but in each case inappropriately and with 
difficulty, come after B^, D, E-F, or G, and for none of these positions 
is there the slightest internal evidence anywhere. With perfect smooth- 
ness it may be put between A and B^ or between B^ and D; the latter, 
FurnivalFs position, cannot be improved on. The likeliest conclusion 
for every reason seems to be that pretty much throughout his work 
Chaucer had some sort of time-scheme and arrangement in mind, that 

P. 505. 1 add that he detects the absence of a fixed plan in the geographical contradic- 
tion m the MSS. between two links here (pp. 77-78), but (as we saw) not so in another 
between H and I, and bases a revolutionary theory on it. 

I still believe the evidence distinctly favors the intention of a three-days pilgrimage, 
with nights at Dartford and Ospringe conceived as coming between A and and between 
D and E; see PMLAj xxi, 478-485. E-F must follow D, but not necessarily on the same 
day. It is likely enough that had the work been completed some of these arrangements 
would have been changed; we are merely discussing what is indicated by the present evi- 
dence, which seems clear if not decisive. 

In MLF 14 the hour is ten in the morning, and the implication is that there have 
been no tales for some time; the opinion has been expressed above that should be im- 
mediately followed by 

Except that in H-I, which cannot be cured by rearrangement. 
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lie did not carry it through with perfect proportion and consistency, and 
that had he finished his work he might have changed it. We must not 
assert that the entire arrangement thus arrived at is that intended by 
Chaucer, but it seems likely enough to be; for no order is better, most 
others involve contradictions, and there is nothing against this.^^ 

Except the order in the MSS.? How can we ignore that? The not un- 
natural assumption has constantly been made that Chaucer must some- 
how be responsible for one or more of the innumerable arrangements in 
the MSS.,*^^ but the details and implications of the assumption seem 
seldom to have been thought out. At this point the arrangement and 
mutual relations of the MSS. can no longer be entirely evaded. To go 
into the subject extensively would be audacious in the absence of all the 
evidence, and above all in view of the authoritative work being done by 
Mr, Manly and his colleagues. And most brief and broad statements as 
to relations would be equally risky. Happily neither is necessary for the 
present purpose, a consideration of whether the MS. order of the groups 
is in any way due to Chaucer. If anyone should surmise that results 
may be vitiated by the lack of a general view of MS.-relations, my reply 
is that the immense amount of contamination which every informed 
person realizes existed, and the amount of discussion which must have 
occurred, seems to provide a better explanation of any possible opposi- 
tion from a probable MS-genealogy than the abandonment of what here 
follows. 

Two things are certain. The nearly fixed and consistent order which 
was elicited long ago, perhaps confirmed here, almost the only such order 
possible, is found in not a single text out of the fifty-seven.*^^ What is 
much more important is this. If there is validity in the view presented 
earlier as to the physical form in which Chaucer worked on the Tales ^ 
the form in which he left them, and their history shortly after his death, 
we must question the authority in the arrangement of any of the MSS. 
Possibly someone might ask, did not Chaucer conceivably leave notes 
as to arrangement (as mentioned above), which might have been used 

^ I therefore take issue with Brusendorfi (p. 126), and Manly, pp. 77-78, and Stui, 
in FhiloLj xxviii, 617. The debate really comes to the dilemma— which is more likely, 
a discoverable and fairly thorough plan with rare irrationalities, or no discoverable thorough 
plan at all? I vote for the former. 

One would like to know, how many of them? See even Professor Carleton Brown, 
PULA, XLVin (1933), 1058-9. 

^3 In five texts (McCormick, pp. 327, 335, 387, 405, 425), mostly very incomplete, and 
all hopelessly disordered, the undoubted unit W is broken up, and a part comes earlier than 
D; the whole of it never. One is almost surprised at this, considering the extraordinary 
variety of orders in which the work became shaken up. No one could conceivably find MS. 
precedent for the order B®D here. 
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by one of the early ^^editors/’ and might account for some one arrange- 
ment in the whole chaotic series? If this very risky guess were sound, 
probably all would agree that the order could be only that of MS. Elles- 
mere and a few later congeners;’^ and this order is adopted by recent 
editors, Koch, Manly, and Robinson. There is good reason against adopt- 
ing it as authoritative, not only in the geographical difficulty, and the 
separation of and and the improbability that any authoritative 
order survived, but in the arrangement of the nearest relative of the 
Ellesmere, MS. Hengwrt. 

This close relationship, and the excellence of the Hg text, are well 
known. What is not so well known is, first, the great age of these two 
texts, which makes them the best guides to original conditions. The 
three oldest MSS. are considered to be these two and Harleian 7334.^® 
Still more important is the fact that El and Hg were almost certainly 
written by the same hand, as can be easily verified."^® What is more, Hg 
was written earlier than El. This is shown first by the fact that while 
all EFs chief peculiarities of omission and commission are in Hg, the 
latter omits several important elements present in El, of which the chief 
are the entire Canon^s Yeoman’s prolog and tale and the Clerk-Merchant 
link.'^'^ Whether or not the two MSS. used almost always (as is probable) 
the same original, had the tig-scribe previously copied these passages 
he is most unlikely to have omitted them in a later and specially careful 

A D E-F C G H-I. The most considerable difficulty here (to ignore the affinity 
of B^ for B®) is the mention of Sittingbourne before Rochester. Another of the oldest MSS., 
Harleian 7334, makes the worse error of putting also Eoughton-under-Blee before Roches- 
ter. 

Cf. Brusendorff, p. 84; E. Markert, Chaucers Canterhury-Pilger u. ihre Tracht (Wurz- 
burg, 1911), p. 4; and Athenaeum (1911), ii, 210-211. 

See the terminal note on the Hengwrt MS. (pp. 133, 134 below). 

Besides this, Sq headlink is adapted to the Franklin and Fkl headlink to the Merchant, 
distortions correct in El. These differences in content with closely similar text in these two 
MSS. probably by the same hand and mostly copied from the same original are extremely 
illuminating as to the sort of thing which happened shortly after Chaucer^s death. The sug- 
gestion (which has actually been made) that the lack of CYP and T in Hg proves they 
were a late addition by Chaucer shows an idea of the history of the CT hard to understand, 
and certainly contradicting what is said of it here. They are lacking also in He, Ra^, SP, 
Tc^. The sheets containing them may have been temporarily lost, lent, or mislaid from an 
unbound original, and later returned to it, or were taken by the El-scribe from anotlier 
original They were not lost from their right place in Hg during binding or otherwise, 
but were never there. It is true that it would be hard to prove them never in Hg in a wrong 
place; it is not quite impossible also that CYP and T were intentionally omitted, as most of 
them were (with an amusing comment) in the Paris MS.; conceivably there might have 
been some resentment at the reflections on alchemists or on canons. There may be several 
ways of explaining their absence from Hg; but far the most likely is absence from the origi- 
nal 
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copy. Caxton in Ms second edition fills in some of the gaps in Ms first, 
and makes no fresh ones. An equally clear indication of the priority of 
Hg is the contrast in order. While El has the smoothest and most rea- 
sonable of all the MSS. arrangements, Hg has one of the very worst. 
Even on the supposition (wrong, I believe, pp. 136, 137 below) that it was 
early misbound, it was never anything like so well arranged as EL It 
is obviously most unlikely that a careful scribe (or even two of them) 
would produce from one and the same original a copy inferior in both 
content and order after a fairly good one. 

There is another and more doubtful consideration as to the El-ar- 
rangement. From what has been said and from its extreme handsomeness 
and carefulness it is clear that the Ellesmere was produced with peculiar 
solicitude, an edition de luxe?^ If a possible reason for the El-arrangement 
is discoverable which could hardly be due to the author, this will ob- 
viously be an argument for the secondary character of this arrangement, 
which we remember is A D E-F C G H-I. We have seen that to 
the attentive early ‘‘editors” the absence of a headlink was much more 
conspicuous than of an endlink, and also that the only groups^® always 
without a genuine headlink are C, B^, and G, those, therefore, which most 
mar the continuity. Now El is one of the MSS.®° which have no spurious 
links, and it also never excuses beginning a group without a headlink 
by stating that it does not exist. This is assuredly not because the very 
wary Ellesmere-man did not notice the absence of links. What he did 
do was to put these headless groups as near the end as he possibly could 
— primum honum vimm, tunc id quod deterius est. So it is only well after 
the middle of the Tales that this most conspicuous sign of incomplete- 
ness appears in El. The author would surely have had better views as to 
arrangement than this, even if he did not take the moderate trouble to 
compose permanent or makeshift headlinks. We saw, too, that the 

El used to be called an edited showing such signs of meddling as the ** modem 

instances’’ in MkT at the end, and the omission of ML and NP endlinks, I cannot for a 
moment agree with Brusendorff’s peculiar view (p. 78) that Chaucer meant the ^‘modern 
instances” to come last in MkT, Since these peculiarities are also in Hg, they are no argu- 
ment for or against my position as to the priority of Hg. But all these variations among the 
oldest MSS. do show how the earlier scribes tried and tried again to get things into a satis- 
fying shape. “Edited MS.” is unmeaning; most of the early MSS. are “edited,” El merely 
more intelligently. The later MSS., made in wholesale routine, show less use of the wits, 
often were misled by spurious links, and are more careless as to arrangement; at times 
there may have been misbinding, and since the original confusion may have become well 
known, scribes perhaps gave up the problem of order as a bad job. 

WBProl though beginning abruptly carries on the narrative of the pilgrimage, and 
with a label attributing it to the Wife is satisfactorily connective. 

These number about 24 out of the 57. In the terminal note (pp. 137, 138) I show that 
Hg also probably had reasons, intelligible though less good, for Ms arrangement. 
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only links omitted by El are the two which most emphasize incomplete- 
ness. The indications great and small, therefore, are that the excellences 
of arrangement (such as they are) in El are secondary and not Chau- 
cerian. 

The question remains if there is anything whatever in any often-found 
sequence of the groups to suggest that it owes anything whatever to 
Chaucer and not everything to the scribes or “editors”; though it is to 
be sure hard to see why a sequence due to him should be any more likely 
to survive through nearly a century than one due to an “editor.” The 
only evidence for such survival would be indications as to intended posi- 
tion so delicate as probably to escape an early “editor,” yet inevitable 
to us. Such evidence as some have thought to detect assuredly has the 
delicacy, but completely lacks the inevitability. Now obviously the 
order A D E-F H-I is palpably predetermined or fully explained by the 
two termini and by allusions, and therefore cannot plausibly be deducted 
from the credit of the “editors.” We are used to slurring them, but after 
all they had some sense. The only sequences which are common enough 
to be worth examining are A directly followed by and C directly fol- 
lowed by Is there any reason to believe that these point to an ar- 
rangement somehow indicated by Chaucer? The sequence A B^ comes 
near being universal; to disregard some eight badly deranged or mutilated 
texts, I find only MS. Ld^ without it. This sequence we have seen to be 
as good as can be devised, perhaps the best; it is adopted, I believe, in 
all editions. The facts that it is not inevitable through evidence, yet is 
almost universal, permit the opinion that Chaucer somehow pointed to 
it. But just as possibly it was that adopted by the earliest “editor” and 
was retained by his successors, perhaps because the solution of the first 
doubtful point would be easy to remember. The sequence C B^ usually 
comes toward the end, and is about as common; barring badly deranged 
and damaged texts, I find none with no sign of it, strikingly enough so 
that on this fact has been based an argument®^ that here is the position of 
C intended by Chaucer, It is true that the frequency of this sequence 
is partly explained by a development which followed Chaucer’s death; 
its presence in over a third of the MSS. containing it is fully explained by 
the “John pardoner” spurious link from the Pardoner to the Shipman, 
so that to the scribe’s eye C B^ just as much formed a “group” as B^ 

For the facts see McCormick and (more conveniently) Manly , pp. 79-81. The nearest 
other cases are F C, and B^G, in only a fourth or fifth of the MSS. 

^ By the late and deeply-regretted Samuel Moore, PM LA, xxx, 116-123. He assumes 
of course that some group-arrangements (which ones^) in the MSS. are authoritative; and 
speaks of a general agreement (by whom?) that the worst defect of the Chaucer Society 
arrangement is the position of C. His assumption granted, his argument is sound enough. 
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itself did. But it is also true that this spurious link is lacking in a con- 
siderably larger list of MSS., including most of the oldest;in the majority^ 
therefore, there is no visible explanation of the sequence, yet it is main- 
tained. Here too one cannot deny the possibility that Chaucer somehow 
pointed to it. But also just as possibly it was adopted by the earliest 
“editor” (it is in Hg), and by chance or for some unknown reason un- 
usually well retained. Neither of these sequences is of weight in face of 
a priori and other considerations against indicated arrangement by 
Chaucer, and of arguments against the second sequence. At any rate, 
anything like evidence for arrangement of the “groups” indicated ex- 
ternally by Chaucer does not exist. 

If it is true that, according to ail evidence, the only even plausible 
MS. -arrangement is not due to Chaucer — and if the foregoing discussion 
leads to a sound opinion that he is very unlikely to have left a unified 
and arranged copy — then a highly significant conclusion follows. None 
of the MSS., however good, has any authority whatever in determining 
the order of the “groups.” This is meant literally. No more guidance to 
his intention is to be found in the MSS. or in any MS. than is to be 
found in Robinson’s or Manly’s text, or in Skeat’s or Tyrwhitt’s or 
Urry’s. The best of the authority in any of them is that only of enlight- 
ened opinion. If the above is correct, the nearest we can come to learn- 
ing Chaucer’s intention is by doing as we have already done — coordinat- 
ing all the internal indications, and seeing how far they produce a self- 
consistent arrangement, complete or partial. We cannot be perfectly 
certain that Chaucer intended that which has been elicited; and we can- 
not be at all certain that if he had added more he might not have changed 
some of the signs which point to this order, and have produced or pointed 
to some other order. But we can reach no nearer point than this. Per- 
haps the practical question is not so much how did Chaucer plan to ar- 
range what he has left, but how would he have arranged it if he had pub- 
lished merely what he had left. He would have had to adopt some ar- 
rangement, and so have we. It is hard to see what answer is better than 
that which has been reached. The fact that it is that reached two gen- 
erations ago by Furnivall is certainly nothing against it. Every scholar 
has had the experience of adopting a view, abandoning it, then returning, 
possibly on somewhat altered grounds, but with increased confidence 
because of the very return. Perhaps the increased confidence is in place 
here. 

The still more practical question, as to the best procedure for a modern 
editor, produces the same answer. The procedure of recent editors in 
following the Ellesmere order is cautious and in a way defensible, but 
seems fundamentally unsatisfactory— partly because there is no evidence 
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whatever that this order is, probably it is not, what Chaucer had planned 
or would in any event have adopted had he acted in the circumstances 
with full consideration; and partly because it involves puzzling or mis- 
leading or dissatisfying the modern reader (less kindly treated than the 
medieval). This of course does not refer to the position of C just after 
the Franklin, though its position in the Six-Text and Skeat seems pref- 
erable; nor to the mention of Sittingbourne earlier than Rochester, 
which would trouble few but Kentishmen; but to the problem what to 
do about the reading in 1. 1179 of the Man of Law’s endlink, the fact 
that by all appearance the speaker intended is the Shipman, and the 
fact that the Shipman^ s Tale stands without a prolog. Here is a tale in 
search of a prolog, and a prolog just suited to it in search of a tale. Even 
if we should not grant (as I believe we should) that Chaucer meant this 
link for the Shipman, it seems hard to deny that this junction is a happy 
way out, which the poet himself might well have adopted. If an editor 
does not take it, he must follow the procedure of one or other of the three 
last and cautious editors, Robinson, Manly, and Koch; and the fact 
that each of them follows a different procedure is suggestive of the un- 
satisfactory character of all. He either must like Koch read “Esquier” 
in 1. 1179, grossly inappropriate, and followed up inappropriately also 
by the Wife of Bath, with the Squire^ s Tale far distant; or like Manly 
must omit this admirable passage from the text altogether, and thereby 
convey the unjustifiable assumption that Chaucer canceled or did not 
write it; or, strangest of all, adopt from the Selden MS. the reading 
^^Shipman,” yet not adopt from it the position of the Shipman^ s Tale 
directly after this link, but leave it seven thousand lines later, though 
ail ready to snap into place. It is doubtless cautious to follow the order 
in the best MS ; but it seems a despairing solution if that is neither au- 
thentic, nor consistent, nor satisfying. A minor but practical disadvantage 
in the separation of from B^ is the fact that for a half-century and 
more an immense scholarly literature has used one line-numbering for 
and B^ together; the use lately of two sets of line-numbers in B^ (the 
old from unquestionable and a new from much more questionable 
necessity) is unesthetic and sure sooner or later to produce confusion. 
This disadvantage would be cheerfully accepted if there were funda- 
mental sound reason for the separation — not so cheerfully otherwise. 
The foregoing argument, if valid, might be summed up by asking why 
a modern editor should adopt an arrangement and a content which were 
probably devised by an ill-informed fifteenth-century ^‘editor” to make 
his book salable, which contradict what evidence there is as to Chaucer’s 
intention, and which tend to mystify the reader and to emphasize the 
fragmentary state of the work. 
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This study has confessedly done little directly to illuminate the nature 
of Chaucer’s genius and personality, but so far as it is sound it has done 
what it could to clear away some things which tend to obscure them. Its 
chief conclusions are suggestive enough to justify the pedantry of sum- 
marizing them, 

1. Chaucer probably left the Canterbury Tales mostly in his own in- 
formal draft, and without external indication of the order of the ^%roups.” 

2. The chances are that he knew where he intended almost all of these 
to be placed, if not quite all, though he might have changed had he 
proceeded farther, or had he revised; and he has left many clear if not 
conclusive internal indications. 

3. He never published the work as a whole, nor probably many (if 
any) parts of it. 

4. Commercial considerations, the desire to satisfy purchasers, played 
a large part in the procedure of those who produced the MSS., as to 
omissions, insertions, and arrangement — their success being often marred 
by their own want of perception. 

5. The order of the ‘‘groups” in the MSS, has no authority whatever. 

6. The order adopted by Furnivall and Skeat is as near as any which 
can be devised to what Chaucer seems likeliest to have intended, and 
is the best practically. 

NOTE ON THE HENGWRT MS. 

Hg, now Peniarth MS. 392D in the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth, is proba- 
bly one of the oldest of the MSS, It has been variously dated “about 1450 a.d.,’’ “circa 
1420,”^ and much earlier yet; although it is well not to snatch hastily a hasty dating, and to 
remember that datings of MSS. cannot usually be fixed within limits much less than a 
generation, I am prepared to believe Hg almost and perhaps quite the oldest, and to fall 
in with the long-held opinion that it is the most significant of all as to the post mortem 
history of the CT. It contains some 30 quires, nearly always with 8 folios to a quire ^ and 
40 11 to a page. It is in the same hand throughout, as tlie Ellesmere is, and these hands aie 
almost certainly the same.® Besides the likeness of handwriting, and substantial identity 

^ Chaucer Soc., Autotype Spec, of Chief Chauc. MSS.y facsim. and Forewords; Nat. Libr. 
of Wales, Charter ofincorp. and Rep. on the Progress of the Libr. (Oswestry, 1909), pp 50 ff,; 
respectively. 

2 Except in those (important in this argument, and with none of the text missing) com- 
prising folios 82-87 (only 6 folios), 152-160 (9 folios, the first separate, with no catchwords, 
discussed in note 6 below), 225-234 (10 folios, normally arranged, none separate). There 
are one or two other cases of peculiarities among the 30 quires. F 203 recto^ within a quire, 
has catchwords, evidently inadvertent, Ff. 161-176 (containing Fkl, SN, Cl) form a quire 
of 16 ff. These cases are not significant, as the others are. 

® Facsimiles in the National Library's publication just mentioned, of A, 11, 4323-92; 
and in the Chaucer Soc. Autotype Spec., of B, 1191-1226 These may be convincingly com- 
pared with that of Ei published by the Manchester Univ. Press in 1911. Koch is not aware 
of the identity of hand. 
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in readings in the passages compared, and even in spellings (including eccentricities), 

there are identical mannerisms and identical and quite peculiar flourishes Their texts are 
well known to be usually close together, closer than either to any other, and perhaps closer 
than any other two texts are to each other, so much so that it seems probable for textual 
reasons that in large part they were copied from a common original ^ A study of the history 
of Hg would be invaluable for the history of the CT as a whole, and may be hoped for from 
Manly. Heie nothing so extensive is given. But since at two points above (pp 122,128 -9) 
conditions in Hg are important, two matters are considered, the beginning of ParsP and 
the arrangement of the MS. This treatment of them should not be regarded as merely 
contingent on the larger study, but as separable from that, and I hope sound, being based 
so far as known on all the facts in existence. The chief sources for facts are my own examina- 
tion of the MS. at Aberystwyth, certain photostats lately made for me there, some hours 
with those at Chicago (my thanks to Mr. Manly), the facsimiles already mentioned, an- 
swers to my questions given by Evan D. Jones, Esqre, B. A., of the Department of MSS. 
there, McCormick’s MSS. of Cs CT., and the Ch. Soc. print of Hg. 

That while Hg was being written there was no predetermined order in view, that the 
scribe was not sure where all the parts would later be put, seems certain. This is shown first 
by the entire absence of signatures, of any lettering and numbering of the folios, an ab- 
sence unusual in CT MSS.; though sometimes due to trimming of folios in rebinding, that 
is not the case here ® It is shown more especially by the catchwords at the foot of the last 
page of each quire, which by giving the first words of the following quire show the binder 
that this is to come next, and which in Hg are never contradicted by the actual order; 
every time when a quire ends within a tale or link catchwords were necessary, and are pres- 
ent, and the correct quire follows, but the point is that at every one of the 4 places where a 
tale or link ends with a quire the catchwords are omitted,® these omissions are between 

^ Skeat, Evol. of CT, p. 34; Koch, Eight MSS., p. 68 (cf. 128, 132, 142), and Pard. Prol, 
and T. (Ch. Soc., 1902), pp. xxxvi f.; Spec, of . JJnpr. MSS. of CT. (Ch. Soc., 1897) 
IV, xlvif.; Athenaeum, 1872, ii, 208 (ten Brink quoted). 

® Though the folios have been trimmed The fact that folios 225-9 (which begin the 10-f. 
quire) have just under the text the numbering i, ij, iij, hij, v, with no preceding letter, 
proves that tliere were never any other signatures beneath, because these would have made 
this needless. Further, those familiar with this MS. will probably grant that vestiges of 
signatures would be likely to remain on some folios. 

® It is less confusing to exclude here the very peculiar case between MchT and FklT, 
rather similar. A quire ends 58 lines before the end of MchT (at E 2360), with the proper 
catchwords. Then comes a single separate folio beginning with these words and ending the 
tale (followed by a rubric) at the middle of the verso, the rest of which was left blank, 
and has no catchwords. Then comes a complete 8-folio quire, the first l-J pp. of which 
are as follows. At the top of p. 1 is 

^‘fHere folwen the Wordes of the Worthy Hoost to the ilrankeleyn,” followed by a 
i p. blank, then by the genuine MchSq link (Ey goddes mercy — I wol seye as I kan, 
E 24i9-F 4), which fills the rest of the page without any blank. At the top of p. 2 comes the 
rest of the link (F 5-8), followed by a | p. blank containing only 

^^fExplicit” and 

IfHere bigynneth the ffrankeleyns tale.” Below the middle of this p. 2 there begins the 
proem” (Thise olde gentil Britons), which with the tale continues normally through- 
out the quire. There is nothing abnormal except the extra folio, the blanks, and the fact 
that F 1 instead of “ Squier” reads Sire ffrankeleyn.” Several things are certain. The scribe 
used the separate folio because he wished to end MchT without committing himself as to 
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CoohT and WBP, SimnT and MelMonk link, MancT and ML keadlink, MelT and Pars 
lieadlink. What is more, in 3 of these 4 the not begmnmg the next poem before the next 
quire was due to an elaborate effort; for after SumnT the last 2 J pp. are left blank (much 
the longest of all the blanks), and the last quire of MelT contains 10 folios instead of 8 as 
normally, besides other singularities mentioned later. With CoohT, luckily for the scribe, 
he was so near the end of the quire that only a J page remained; which he left blank.^ 


what should follow. Why was he so cautious? Since MchSq link was obviously composed to 
follow MchT, the answer is that it was not then at hand. Why did he at first leave one 
and a half pages and more blank before Fkl proem^ He hoped to find a link. At some time 
after he began Fkl proem and tale he found the MchSq link If it had the Fkl in F 1, he in- 
serted It here inevitably. If (as probably) it had the correct reading “Squier,*' why did he 
not insert it before SqT, already copied and with a blank page before it with ample space 
for MchSq link? Because the wording made it much more necessary that this link should 
follow MchT than precede SqT, it was too late to change the position of SqT, and it was 
easy to change “ Squier’’ to “ Sire ffrankeleyn’’ (“ Sire” obviously suggested by “ Squier’’). 
The absence of catchwords at the end of the separate folio proves that Hg did not know 
what words would begin the next page; he may or may not have known that MchSq link 
existed, and have intended FklT to come next. The presumption is, it is true, that this 
case was originally like the other four where catchwords are wanting, and that he omitted 
them and left the blank on the mere chance that a link would turn up; but the exposition 
is clearer through treating this case separately. The whole matter is a good specimen of 
the early laxity as to safeguarding and altering Chaucer’s MS. or the first copies. 

^ It is notable that in every one of these 4 cases it makes no difference whether or not 
Chaucer’s text indicates what is meant to follow, it gives no indication after Ck or Sumn, 
but does so after Mel and (as I believe, and in almost ail MSS.) after Mane. The one- 
fourth page blank between Ck and WB is far from unparalleled; not only did our man in 
writing El leave one of his few blanks here; within quires in Hg he left a page blank between 
MLT and SqT, a half and a quarter and a half page blank between MchT and FklT (before 
and after the MchSq link, made over to Fkl, the very peculiar case described above), a half- 
page blank between FklT and SecNP, a quarter-page blank between PardT and SMpmT. 
All except part of those in the peculiar case are at the bottom of the page. These blanks are 
not, as might be fancied, due to a preference for starting a new poem at the top of a page. 
Hg had none; in the first half or so of the work (from Prol to MancT) he almost always be- 
gins a new one on the same page as the last (always, except in a very few cases where by 
chance the last fills the page). But in the later part of the MS., where are the blank places 
under discussion, there are about as many cases of beginning on a new page as on the old, 
and half of these cannot possibly be deemed accidental. The clear reason is that in this part 
of the MS. the scribe was very doubtful about the completeness and the sequence, and 
wished to leave space (even thinking of inserting an extra folio if necessary) for rearranging 
or the supplying of a link; which usually proved to be not forthcoming, either because 
Chaucer had never written it (as after Fkl, Pard), or because Hg did not find or use it (as 
after ML, SN, Cl). That this was the main reason for leaving the blanks is almost proved 
by the peculiar case just mentioned. The blanks of a page or more (2| pp. after SumnT, 
1 p. after MLT) betray even more clearly the hope that some connective would turn up. 
Hg left so long a blank after SumnT because it was so near the end of a quire that he was 
willing to leave the rest blank; a shorter after MLT because that ends close to the beginning 
of a quire; at the only other cases where a tale or link ends without a following connective, 
— NPT, MancT, MdT — the last two end exactly with the quire (allowmg the insertion of 
following folios later if needed), and ITPT ends before the middle of the quire, to leave the 
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In the fourth case an 8-folio quire is exactly filled; by chance, unless, wishing to fill this 
quire exactly, the scribe tucked in what would do so. It is clear then that the scribe was 
much at sea as to the arrangement, since every time when he ends a poem or prose tale with 
the quire he by omitting catchwords avoids committing himself as to what shall follow, 
and leaves the decision till later This obvious reason for omitting shows it was not due 
to oversight. At the same time he cannot have been always deeply concerned about the ar- 
rangement, since in other cases with seemingly equal ground for uncertainty he makes on 
the spot the decision as to arrangement,® though usually allowing for possible insertion of 
a passage, which at Mch-Fkl was actually made. 

One of the chief questions about the arrangement of Hg is whether any of it can be due 
to misbinding of Hg, a belief held by Sir William McCormick (pp. x, xix, 245). It is quite 
impossible except at some of the 4 points already mentioned, where a talc or link ends with 
a quire and where there are no catchwords. The only rearrangements of the S portions made 
by these points which have anything to be said for them as intended are two. One is the 
order of portions — 1, 4, 3, 2, 5 — which besides putting MelT just before MelMk link, gives 
the order — group A, MLP and T, Sq, Mch, etc., which is bad, but found in many other 
MSS. (this may be a slight argument for the opinion that it was scribally intended). I do 
not beheve Hg did intend this, for I believe he meant 4 to be next to 5, but shall not enter 
an elaborate discussion, since this possible rearrangement is less important for us now than 
the other. It would leave the order still very bad indeed, and of course quite un-Chaucerian. 
The other is 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, which puts MelT just before MelMk link, and MancT just before 
ParsP. The misbinding theory here assumes the binder misplacing, in their proper order, 3 
complete quires. It looks somewhat attractive, at first indeed almost irresistible, for it re- 
moves the strange break between MelT and the link which mentions this, and also that be- 
tween MancT and ParsP (whatever is the explanation of the hesitant reading in ParsP 1). 

All the same I believe the scribe did not intend this order 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, and that its prima 
facie plausibility involves much greater difficulties under the surface The chief reason is 
that (as stated before) he put no catchwords® at the end of MelT or of M ancT (each ending 
a quire); if he meant MelMk link or ParsP to come next, why not their opening words as 
catchwords at the end of the preceding quire, as normally? Further, in order to end MelT 
with a quire, and so not commit himself as to what should follow it, he put two extra folios 
in that quire, and toward the end crowded the writing; why, unless in order to end MelT 
with the quire? And again, if he had meant MancT to be just before ParsP 1, why should 
he have apparently originally written in that line something else than manciple? Manciple 
replaced by a reading fitting the present position would be an argument for misbinding; 
an unknown reading replaced by manciple is not. (Further discussion of this reading comes 
later ) A highly important consideration is that (as I said) Hg felt more certain of the in- 
rest of which blank would have been too much; but the chief reason for no blanks is that 
early in the MS. the scribe was not so uncertain and suspicious as he was later. 

® These cases, where Chaucer’s text does not show what tale is to follow, but where Hg 
continues in the same quire, are NPT~MancP, with no intervening blank space; MLT- 
SqT^ with a page of blank; FMT-SNP, with a half-page of blank; PardT-SMpmT, with a 
quarter-page of blank; and two cases where (since Hg lacks CYP and ClMch link) Hg 
found equal uncertainty, SNT-CIP, and CIT with Host’s stanxa-P^y^T, each with an in- 
significant blank. While in some of these cases leaving some blank space for links possibly 
to be found, Hg did not trouble here to leave open the question of arrangement. 

® None are erased. The very few other irregularities of procedure in Hg mentioned in 
n. 2 are not nearly enough to justify doubt that the extra sheet, crowded writing and ab- 
sence of catchwords have the significance I give them. 
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temal structure of Ms 5 portions when copying the first 3 (viz., group A,<2> group D, 
and ^^^MelMk Imk-MkT-MkNFUixk-NFT-MaftcP and T),ior (as we saw) he left no blanks 
(except at the ends of groups A and D), wMle in his fourth portion (viz., from MLF to 
MelTj much less than half the whole work) he left 4 or 6, all withm quires. It is pretty clear 
that the chief reason why Hg put MLP-MelT late, just before the inevitably closmg por- 
tion, is that it was the most problematical and confusing portion, and he preferred to put 
the clearest portions toward the first — a. good example of the tunc deterius principle. Again, 
there are two other possible reasons for deciding to put together Mel and Pars^ and not 
Mane and Pars; Hg, wMle not given to noting Chaucer’s intimations, may have noticed 
that MancP came in a morning and ParsP late m an afternoon, or (more likely) perhaps he 
thought he might wish (and finally did wish) to put MelT and ParsT, the only prose tales 
and the least generally attractive, together and at the very end. I do not believe it is with- 
out his intention that the two long prose tales are last. As to the ignoring of the connection 
obviously meant by Chaucer between MelT and MelMk hnk, either he overlooked its 
existence (strange, but not at all impossible with an ordinary scribe), or he thought the 
above considerations more important — by this time despairing of getting things exactly 
right, he may have merely consulted his own taste 
With far from absolute conviction, I propose the following as an explanation of the ar- 
rangement of Hg. It was copied from loose sheets, not from a bound volume. Its scribe was 
a good deal concerned about the arrangement and connection of parts; especially toward 
the end, he was far from certain that he had all the parts, and was very doubtful about the 
best arrangement. But in the peculiarities of the arrangement some ratioftale can be de- 
tected on examination, though almost never intended by Chaucer. He put first the two 
“groups,” A and D, wMch were least problematical, and then a smaller portion which he 
also felt sufficiently sure about. He put at the very end the 2 long prose tales, then as now 
the least generally attractive. He put next each other NPT and MancP and T, both tales 
being of the nature of bird-fables; possibly also because the latter would just fill the quire. 
He put next each other 4 especially ideal tales {Fkl^ SN, Cl, Phys), forming an unbroken 
sequence, SN and Cl being alike also in being 2 of the few stanzaic tales. In 3 cases he finally 
put next each other especially bawdy tales or parts, CookT-WBP, SumnT-MelMk link, 
Pard end-ShipmT, If this conjecture as to ideal and bawdy sequences seems rash, it finds 
curious and independent support. We have seen that after just 6 tales blanks are left, and 
seen reason to believe that the motive for the blanks was chiefly uncertainly as to w’hat 
ought to follow. Of these 6 tales, 4 are exactly the 4 tales wMch begin the sequences just 
mentioned, the 4 ideal and bawdy sequences all contain the intervening blanks which indi- 
cate some uncertainty. It really seems likely that Hg at the end of his labors accepted 
these two makeshift reasons for placing poems about which he had previously shown un- 
certainty, the blanks allowing for later insertions if desirable. It is true that there may have 
been other reasons for some of these sequences, and that 2 other sequences (only Mane 
ML and ML Sq) are entirely unexplained — sl. purely empirical criterion would hardly work 
always, and people completely at sea are often inconsistent. The above suggestions give 
a possible and intelligible explanation. A man who had not the wit to examine and think 
carefully, and did not realize the efificacy of dramatic contrast, yet had more taste than to 
throw a disorganized mass together helter-skelter, would be likely enough to think first 
of harmony of tone; having read or copied a portion ending in a certain tone, he would be 
likely enough to look next for what would continue the same tone. In such cases as these 
the true explanation is likely to be trivial and complicated. In sum, the Hg-man (whom 
we may feel for) so far as we can see was the fibrst who ever wrestled with the problem of ar- 
rangement. In El, Ms later and especially handsome copy, he used more care or better 
guidance, and got a more satisfjdng order; he followed all the internal indications he noticed, 
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putting E directly after D; but put at the end the conspicuously truncated “groups” (see 

pp. 129-130), just as in Hg lie had put there the most confused and least attractive parts 
In both MSS. therefore he used the principle of kmc detenus. 

The second chief matter in this note is ParsP 1, 

By that the manciple hadde his tale al ended, 
which is highly significant for the history and development of the CT (as we have seen, 
pp. 122 ff.). The word manciple is in the same hand and ink as the rest, but on an erasuie, 
seemingly made after the whole line had been written. The original word was of the same 
length, or possibly a shade longer Since manciple is suspicious only in Hg, since Hg is 
perhaps the earliest MS., and since the late afternoon time of 11 2-4 contrasts with the 
morning in MancP, it has been conjectured that Chaucer did not mean to connect Mam 
and Pars^ that he wrote some other word than manciple in ParsP 1, and that Hg, followed 
by ail other MSS., made the change. If Chaucer wrote manciple, we seem to find in Hg the 
unusual situation of the word being abandoned and then restored, and restored where 
MelT just before makes manciple inappropriate. At first sight it is plausible to suppose 
that he wrote some other word. 

It is pertinent to ask what other pilgrim Chaucer could have designated here. The only 
ones whose labels used by the poet are not distinctly too short, or too long (like ffrankeleyn, 
haberdasskere), are Prioresscj Marchant, Somnour, Pardoner, Plowman, and Carpenter. The 
first 4 are not favored by the endings of their tales, and what follows in Hg and other MSS. 
Some of them are for other reasons unlikely or impossible, and the fact that all 4 have 
already told tales is against them here; there is no case of a second tale but the peculiar 
one of Chaucer himself. The Carpenter might have been intended, but his label has too 
many syllables to be likely from CJiaucer. The Plowman is the most promising, the two 
peasant brothers coming at the end, with the implication that his tale was either lost or 
never written. Though one cannot deny that in some stage of the evolution Chaucer might 
have intended one of these, or some person unknown, and though if one adopts what seems 
to me the wholly unacceptable view that ParsP and T were meant for the return-journey, 
anything is possible, except for the Plowman there is no fair answer to the query what 
pilgrim Chaucer could have meant instead of the Manciple. So far the indications rather 
oppose the idea that Chaucer wrote anything but manciple. A strong indication against 
any other Chaucerian reading is that all other MSS have this clearly including the equally 
authoritative El, which I find no reason to doubt is probably here as usually^^ from the 
same original. Whether it is or not, Chaucer’s MSS. had manciple unless some meddler 
actually changed the word in it, or unless the original was never copied from but once, both 
suppositions unlikely. The conceivable supposition that Chaucer left a blank has nothing 
to be said for it. 

But what then is the explanation of the puzzle in Hg, if its earlier reading was not due 
to Chaucer? I have none which is instantly convincing, but several which are possible and 
more satisfactory than the alternative supposition — that Chaucer designated some more or 
less unlikely person, that Hg copied this and then changed to manciple because he meant 

The / which in other lines marks the csesural pause was also erased, so the original 
word was little if at all longer. There seems no possibility of distinguishing anything more 
of the earlier reading. 

Except that 4 late MSS. (Ch, Gl, Ra®, Tc^ changed to yeman, M archaunt, or Frank-- 
elen, trying to adapt to wrongly preceding tales. 

^ Incidentally I add, — even WBP and MkNP link suggest the same original, the pas- 
sages there in El but lacking in Hg having been perhaps on loose sheets disregarded by Hg. 
See p. 112 above. I accept with alacrity Manly’s theory as explaining things sometimes. 
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MancT to precede, yet that lie headed off this order by 2 of his only 4 significant omissions 
of catchwords, those which would have ensured MelT and MelMk link, and also M ancT and 
FarsPf being put together, and that the binder completed the disaster The alternatives 
are these. Hg, having left himself entire freedom as to what should just precede ParsP^ 
might have planned to put it just after SumnT, and m the manner of the 4 MSS lately 
mentioned have written Somnour (his usual form, Somonour in Prol, neither really too 
short), having changed his mind, he would restore the original reading, being as fitting as 
any as well as being genuine. Unless Hg is here copied from Chaucer’s own MS , its parent 
may have substituted (like the 4 late MSS. mentioned above) a wrong reading to fit some 
other wrongly preceding tale, and Hg have restored manciple as being correct. He might 
even conceivably have written manciple the first time, but so badly that he erased and re- 
wrote, though this seems unlikely He may have written something appropriate to the pre- 
ceding Me/r, something feeble, and thought better of it, and restored the original reading; 
he usually did try to harmonize a visibly contradictory connection by means of an invented 
reading The likeliest reason then for the writing in of manciple is that it was thought to 
be (as I believe it was) what Chaucer wrote, and had been displaced by something wrong. 
With so many possibilities we are not forced to accept what is almost an impossibility. 

A strong reason for disbelieving that Chaucer wrote anything but manciple is what has 
been said earlier as to the strong probability (to say the least, see pp. 122-125 above) that 
Chaucer intended the MancPars sequence If we cannot accept the return- journey theory 
for either of these parts, the geography shows they must come last, even if Chaucer had 
written all the outward-bound tales, he would hardly in this 55- or 60-miie journey have 
put more than these two in the last two miles. 

This note may be dull reading and what is worse may seem inconclusive. It would be 
pleasant to find one simple explanation which would fit everything into a convincing bril- 
liancy like a finished picture-puzzle. But with the complex situation and a certain amount 
of (often excusable) obtuseness, inattention, and variability in the scribes, such satisfac- 
tions are usually denied us. De facto, a complex situation usually though not always means 
a complex explanation. The trouble is that, however satisfying such may be, a reader is 
likely to ask if some other complex explanation just as satisfying, but different, may not 
later be proposed by someone else; therefore the first, however logical, may not convince. 
But I do not believe the present explanation will seem as unlikely as any alternative worked 
out as fully. 

J. S. P. Tatlock 

University of California 

In most cases marring the verse and style — M archant in SqFkl link, 675, 696, 699, 
ffrankeleyn in MchSq link (“F,” 1) The only case where he might conceivably have done 
this and did not is in the MelMk link; here it would have been a waste of trouble since 
this is preceded by several blank pages, which he hoped ixdght be filled later. 
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E.K. IS SPENSER 

I N the 14th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1929) under the 
Spenser entry, J. C, Smith saysd/^The notion that E. K. is a mask for 
Spenser himself has been disproved by Dr. Herford.” Since 1895, when 
the late Dr. C. H. Herford published his edition of the Shepheardes 
Calender^ a great many critics, as well as Professor Smith, have accepted 
as final Dr. Herford’s conclusion that E.K., the so-called editor, is some 
one other than Spenser, and is probably Edward Kirke. In this paper I 
shall try to refute the arguments advanced by Dr. Herford and his fol- 
lowers,^ and to give supporting evidence for the affirmation in my title. 

First Dr. Herford says: “E.K. shows ignorance of things which 
Spenser must have known. His information is professedly imperfect.^^ 
To those who believe that Spenser is playing a dual role in the poem, 
this is no argument; and Dr. Herford admits its weakness. For when he 
cites “E.K.’s’’ ignorance about the tale of RoJffy (September eclogue) 
and the identity of the lamented person in the November dirge, he says: 
“These cases are not, taken by themselves, free from suspicion. For in 
dealing with Algrind, E.K. is evidently silent with a purpose. There, 
however, he makes no profession of ignorance.’^ Thus Dr. Herford admits 
feigning, and in so doing points the argument for his opponents. Why 

^ On the strength of that, Professor Smith goes on to say, “It is not unlikely indeed that 
the Mistress Kerke in Westminster who took charge of letters for Spenser in October of 
the year 1579 was E.K.’s mother and that all three were living at her house.” He further 
supposes E.K. “getting to work on the notes” after 10 April, 1579, 

* Schelling and Rhys speak of “E.K., Spenser’s friend, Edward Kirke”; De Selincourt 
says it is natural, Renwick says it is common sense, to accept the view that E.K. stands for 
Edward Kirke. Draper says that E.K. is Edward Kirke “plausibly enough.” Schelling, 
F. E., English Literature during the Lifetime of Shakespeare (N.Y., 1927), p. 48, — Rhys, E., 
Lyric Poetry (N.Y., 1913), p. 134. — Spenser, Poetical Works, ed. with an introd, by E. 
De Selincourt (London, 1924), p. xiv, — Spenser, The Shepheardes Cakfider, ed. by W. L. 
Renwick (London, 1930), p. 163 f. — ^Draper, in JEGP, xvni, 557. — C. H. and T. Cooper 
were the ones who discovered that an Edward Kirke had matriculated as sizar at Pembroke 
in 1571. See Notes and Queries, 2d ser., rx (1860), 42. Collier (1862), Hales (1869), and 
Grosart (1882) are among the editors who have adopted the Edward Kirke theoi:>^— 
G. C. Moore Snaith in Eanefs Marginalia (1913), p. 24, speaks of “the editor, Edward 
Kirke”; J. B. Fletcher {Encyc. Amer.) and the late Edwin Greenlaw {PMLA, v, 26) grant 
E.K. a separate existence, but think that much of the gloss must have been inspired, if not 
dictated, by Spenser.— J. J. Higginson in his SpensePs SkepherPs Calender . . . (N.Y., 
1912), favors Edward Kirke; also B. E. C. Davis, Edmund Spens^ (Cam., 1933). 
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should an acknowledged annotator feign? Does it not seem more reason- 
able to think that Spenser himself is not revealing more than he wishes 
to reveal? 

Dr, Herford’s second point is that ''EX. is a bold etymologist.^^^ My 
contention is that the gloss is not built up by the dictionary method, and 
that such mistakes as occur in the gloss are those that Spenser himself 
would have made. I shall try to show that the gloss is true to the idea 
in the poem. For instance, herse (xi, 60)^ is not defined as "solemn obse- 
quies in funerals”; we are to understand that the line "0 heavy herse!” 
refers to the solemn obsequies; these obsequies are a sad ceremony until 
one thinks of the soul passing into heaven, and then they become 
happy: "0 happy herse 1” (xi, 170) . The idea that herse is used by aphere- 
sis for rehearsal (recital) is well taken by Herford, Skeat, and others; but 
that does not conflict with the gloss, as they seem to think; although 
Spenser’s mind may have travelled from his thought of obsequies in the 
first stanza to the dirge itself as a recital. Farther on in the same Novem- 
ber gloss appears: "Eternall night is death or darkness of hell.” The form 
of statement is the same here as in the case of herse; but no quarrel has 
ever been entered against "E.K.” about his definition of eternal night. 

Spenser is equally poetic in his use of the word glen (iv, 26).^ What he 
is most interested in explaining in the gloss is that the lady whom he is 
celebrating is well born. He styles her briefly and poetically "the widowes 
daughter of the glen” (a word in keeping with the pastoral idea, and 
rhyming with frenne ) ; but he is at pains to tell us that she is a gentle- 
woman "of no mean house.” He does not say that glen means "country 
hamlet or borough,” as Dr. Herford says that he does. 

Again, "welked” (xi, 13) seems to Dr. Herford a shibboleth to show 
up E.K. as an annotator ignorant of his author’s meaning. Let welked 

® 33r. Herford admits that ‘‘Most of his mistakes in this kind, such as the derivation, o! 
Mglogue (General Argument), of F/r and Gohlin (“June** glosse) may well have been shared 
by Spenser.** Here again Dr. Herford sides with his opponents. Other examples could be 
cited (for instance, spells iii, 40) where there is more poetry than truth; and all of them 
taken together show that Spenser was using the gloss to indulge his fancy and also no 
doubt to make a display of learning. 

^ Dr. Herford’s note says: “Skeat is probably right in explaining this {against E.K.) as 
for something rehearsed or recited. In F.Q., iii, 2, 48, Spenser uses it of the recital of the 
Church service. It may be rendered hurdmP Needless to say, the correct interpretation is 
not against E.K. 

iV’.F.D. under hearse gives solemn ohseguies as a definition, and cites this passage; but 
adds, “perhaps an error,** 

® According to iV.E.D. glen was at that time coming into English use from Ireland and 
Scotland; and it is both possible and probable that Spenser knew that It wa§ “a wild 
valley** from colloquial use. He uses it in that sense in E,Q , iii, 7, 6, 
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derive from M.E. welken (wither) as Dr. Herford suggests. Then, com- 
bining gloss and verse, Spenser says to us: the Moone being in the 

waine is sayde of Lidgate to welk [i.e. wither], [so I say], nowe sad winter 
hath welked [i.e. withered] the day, [i.e., (shortened and empayred it)].” 
Spenser’s innovation, if any, is to use an intransitive verb transitively. 
Both here and in “the welked [i.e. withered] Phoebus” (i, 73) the shorter 
day is clearly meant, and not the gloom of winter. 

About the word wonne — “Thereto aye wonned to repayre,” ii. 119^ — 
Dr. Herford says: “This is one of the glosses which cannot be due to the 
writer of the poems. Wonned is here were wontJ^ The gloss has “to wonne) 
to haunt or frequent.” I am willing to believe that in the bracketed 
wonne) Spenser has simply indicated the whole phrase wonned to repayre^ 
which certainly means to haunt or frequent. The idea of custom, of doing 
a thing again and again, inherent in the M.E. wonen was no doubt in the 
poet’s mind when he glossed this line; perhaps more so than when he 
wrote: 

And wonned not the great God Pan 
Upon Mount Olivet? (vii, 49) 

Whilome there wonned a wicked wolf (ix, 184) 

To illustrate, however, how the poet’s mind could shift, we have only to 
note that he has used Pan twice in the same eclogue, meaning each time 
something different; but he has carefully glossed it each time, once to 
mean Christ (vii, 49), once to mean the Pope (vii, 179). 

Mr. J. J. Higginson has adopted the foregoing citations made by Dr. 
Herford, and has added some of his own.® For example, he cannot under- 
stand how evermore could render the sense of ay in the sententious line: 

Ay little helpe to harm there needeth (ii, 198) 

Yet then as now the word ay could be mistaken for the affirmative yes; 
the poet informs us in the gloss that he intends the adverb of time. For 
such a prosaic purpose, who but a poet would select so poetic a word as 
evermore? Mr. Higginson also fails to feel the force of the gloss’s to dote 
used to explain assot (hi, 25) meaning infatuated, like a fool (after the 
French); and he misinterprets ajoresayde in the gloss (v, 257; ix, 161), 
apparently not sensing that it does not refer to anything in the gloss, but 
refers to the ideas developed in the poem before the glossed line occurs. 
This last item is proof that the gloss writer knew the poem very well and 
had it constantly in mind, and is an answer to Mr. Higginson’s note on 
assot to the effect that the glosser showed unfamiliarity with the text. 
Mr. Higginson himself shows unfamiliarity with the text when he accuses 

«Oi».al,pp. 165-178, 
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the glosser of using dogge wrongly for dogges (vi, 22)^ and of glossing 
blacke (ix, 97) as helL^ He cites the ^^failure to follow the order of the text 
in the gloss, especially noticeable in the April eclogue’^ as an argument 
in favor of a pedestrian and alien annotator; but such liberties would 
seem more natural to the poet himself than to an alien annotator. A poet, 
on looking through his poem, might very easily append new comments 
to the end of his gloss and not fit them in where they belonged. 

Also, in spite of Mr. Higginson, weeping and complaint {greets^ viii, 
161) do constitute mourning, and loss {scathe^ xii, 100) does constitute 
a hindrance. Mr. Higginson takes exception to the use of order in the 
gloss to explain equipage (x, 114).® N.E.D. shows that about that time 
the word order could be used to mean rank, grade, class, series, or a body 
of persons engaged in the same profession, occupation, or pursuits. 
So that for Spenser to teach his muse to tread in the order of the warlike 
Bellona is permissible. Mr. Higginson says that the glosser did not under- 
stand tambourines ; but is not Spenser himself floundering here? Spenser 
may have heard the word but not associated it with the proper instru- 
ment;^® and therefore showed ‘confusion of thought in his note saying 
that the instrument might be the clarion. He may even have made the 
word himself some of his coinages, such as crumenall (ix, 119) and 
stanck (ix, 47), have been agreed upon by Herford, Renwick, Higginson, 
and others; he was among the first to use quaint (x, 114) in the modern 
sense of strangeP 

Spenser did make mistakes, but they were of a nature that makes it 
seem incredible that he could have found an annotator to uphold him in 
them. For instance, in the March eclogue (line 23) Spenser speaks of 
Lethe lake; and his hypothetical gloss-writer docilely explains that Lethe 
is a lake in hell which the poets call the lake of forgetfulness. Does it not 
seem better to think that it was Spenser’s error (or poetic license) both 
in poem and gloss? 

^ Cf. Sommer, Facsimile edition. 

® blacke) is the keyword for hlacke howre of sorrow which is glossed as hell from which 
Great Fan (Christ) saved mortals “with dear borrow.” 

® Equipage in and before the Elizabethan era had the meaning of equipment, especially 
military. N,E,D, gives this passage from Spenser as first citation under the definition: 
train of retainers or attendants, retinue; as second citation a passage from Fairfax’s Tasso. 
Spenser shows that he is leaning to the new usage, and he has glossed it accordingly, using 
the word order instead of rank, which he might have used. 

A somewhat analogous error would be the American misapplication of the word porte-^ 
cochke, 

Blount’s GlossograpUa (1661) cites only Spenser’s use of it. 

Although Spenser (i.e., E.K.) explains in the gloss that quaint means strange, and 
shows fully how that might be, Dr. Herford pronounces this “far-fetched.” Such contra- 
diction of explicit evidence is scarcely understandable. 
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Again, in the eclogue assigned to November (whether or not written 
for November) Spenser puts the sun in the sign of Pisces (line 16); and 
the gloss states that the sun is in Pisces all November! A ^^mistake’’ of 
E,K.? It is far more interesting and plausible to accept Harvey’s informa- 
tion about Spenser that he knew little astronomy, and to believe that 
when he decided to move the end of the year^^ (as set forth in the general 
argument) from February around to November-December, he thought 
he could move the signs of the Zodiac also. It would be natural and to 
his interest to make use of the gloss to bolster up his haziness of mind on 
the question; and without much analysis of the matter, he might have 
been influenced by Du Bartas,^® who, without giving names of months, 
groups Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces, and associates with them the 
snow and cold of winter. 

The foregoing discussion covers practically all of the details concerning 
words and their interpretation which Herford and Higginson adduce to 
prove that E.K. is an entity apart from Spenser. They charge E.K. with 
making mistakes; and as they interpret E.K.’s annotations, these same 
annotations are clumsy and blundering indeed; read aright, they show 
that a poetic mind was at work in the gloss as well as in the poem. In the 
hands of Dr. Herford and his adherents, E.K. seems scarcely more than 
a moron, a mere straw-man. Could such an inept person have written the 
note on Foreover (October gloss)^® regarding the honor awarded to poets? 
Could he, unless Spenser had been holding his pen all the while, have 
written the poetic ^^arguments,’’ the general argument as well as those 
for each eclogue? Could he have written the flowing lines of the Intro- 
ductory Epistle, replete with solicitous mention of the special char- 
acteristics of the poem as they could be set down only by the author 
himself? Professor Renwick says that E.K. was no fool.^'^ My own con- 
clusion is that, when the commentators have got done pointing out what 
he did and did not write on his own initiative, he must have been at 
least a very colorless person, if he had any reality at all. 

^Harvey's Marginalia^ ed. Moore Smith, p. 162: '^Pudet ipsum Speuserum, ctsi 
Sphaerae, astrolabiique non plane ignaram; suae in astronomicis Canonibus, tabiilis, 
instrumentisque imperitiae.” 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the beginning of the civil year was not 
officially changed from March to Januaiy until the mid-eighteenth century in England 
: Du Bartas, PremUre Semaimj 4® jour. 

Harvey^s Marginalia^ ed. Moore Smith, p. 161 : ‘‘M. Spenser conceives the like pleasure 
([mutch delight to repeate it oftenfl in the fourth day of the first Wceke of Bartas. Which 
he esteemes as the proper profession of Urania.” 

Spenser’s familiarity with the Semaine does not necessarily depend upon the edition of 
1579. Bn and BM is listed a latinized version of the poem, date 1573. 

Higginson says, ^ Perhaps Spenser did contribute the note on forever P Op. cit,^ p. 175. 

Ed. Renwick, p. 169. 
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Prof. Renwick comments tlius on E.K.’s information (Oct. gloss) that 
Hobbinol is Harvey: ^‘Spenser cannot have objected to that revelation; 
it would have been quite in Harvey’s character to arrange for it with 
How much simpler and more worthy it is to believe that in 
every mention of Harvey in the gloss Spenser is writing from his own 
heart and in his own person! Spenser’s affection for Harvey is well 
known. So manifest is it, that Mr. G. C. Moore Smith, in Ms edition of 
Harvey’s Marginalia, says of the Shepheardes Calender: Sufficient to 
say of it that it is an eternal monument to the friendship of Edmund 
Spenser for Gabriel Harvey. This same note of warm friendship for 
Harvey is sounded in the Introductory Epistle (signed E.K.) : 

Defend [the poet] with your mighty rhetorick & other your rare gifts of learning 
. . . and be perswaded to pluck out of the hateful darknesse those so many ex- 
cellent English poemes of yours. . . . Trust me you doe both them great wrong, 
in depriving them of the desired sonne, and also yourselfe, in smoothering your 
deserved prayses, and all men generally, in withholding from them so divine 
pleasures, which they might conceive of your gallant English verses. . . . 

Yet Harvey never mentions E.K., nor Edward Kirke, in his letters, 
marginalia, or other writings. In his marginalia he groups in one place, 
'^the rare spirits of the age,” and in another ^The most admired of con- 
temporary poets” he mentions Spenser, Sidney, Dyer, and many 
others; but he does not mention E.K., nor Edward Kirke. Yet Mr. Hig- 
ginson says, ‘^E.K. presents a higher conception of the ideal poet than 
Spenser does.”^^ It would seem that Harvey would surely have included 
Edward Kirke^^ among the rare spirits of the age, if he had had such 
great ability. It would seem that E.K. might have expected no less from 
one whom he styles (Jan. gloss) ^'my verye singular good freend, M. 
Gabriel Harvey.” E.K. in the Introductory Epistle sounds the praise 
of Harvey. 

He also praises Spenser, even, as it might seem, to the point of ex- 
travagance. This brings me to what I have lately come to believe to be 
the crux of the whole controversy. The praise meted out to the poet in 

Ed. Renwick, p. 166. 

Harvey’s Marginalia, ed. Moore Smitk, p. 24. Although Harvey was far inferior to 
Spenser as a poet, and although his Latinized style cannot compare with Spenser’s rhyth- 
mical prose, yet it is clear that he was at that time Spenser’s afl&nity in the world of books. 

20 Bid,, pp. 231-233. 21 p. 172. 

22 Sidney Lee’s statement in D.N.B, (entiy: Kirke) that ‘‘Edward Kirke formed a warm 
friendship with Harvey and Spenser during his residence at college” seems scarcely war- 
ranted. All that we know certainly about Edward Kirke is that he matriculated at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1S71; after graduation took orders; became rector at Risby, 
Suf oik; and died there in 1613. — Strange that neither he nor any of his descendants ever 
laid claim to any of Spenser’s greatness, nor even to his friendship. 
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the Epistle is offensive to Dr. Herford and others, if admittedly written 
by Spenser. They feel that his honor and standing among poets will be 
dimmed if he is convicted of being his own laudator. Dr. Herford says: 

E. K. expresses opinions concerning both *‘the author” and other poets, which it 
is incredible that Spenser should have put forth under whatever disguise, and 
which are not involved in that disguise. 

Mr, Higginson says: 

It is evident that E.K. employs methods of praising the poet which it is impos- 
sible to believe that Spenser himself could have used.-® ... It is a far cry from 
the young poet’s open acceptance of praise which exploited his unfledged work, 
to an absurd boasting of his own powers.^ 

Sidney Lee writes:^® 

If Spenser were the author of E.K.’s preface and notes, he would be exposed to 
a charge of repulsive immodesty in lavishing praise upon himself ; but it is in- 
credible that the poet who disguised himself in his early works under the pseudo- 
nym of Immerito should be guilty of this offence. 

J. P, Collier (1862) speaks of “the absurd speculations hazarded by some 
critics that Spenser had in fact been his own editor, and consequently his 
own laudator.” 

I wish to show that the praise was part of the disguise; and that it is 
possible to believe that there was no immodesty to the point of being 
repulsive. Let us admit that Spenser knew how to write with enthusiasm 
about his poetry. In his letters,^® he says of his EpUhalamium Thamesis 
that “it will be very profitable for the knowledge, and rare for the in- 
vention and manner of handling,” of his Dreams “that M. Angelo him- 
self could not amend the best nor reprehend the worst,” of his Stemmata 
Dudleiana that “in his own fancie he never did better,” of the Faerie 
Queene that he intended “to overgo Ariosto,” of his lambicum Trimetrum 
that “they be precisely perfit for the feete, and varie not one inch from 
the rule.” The tenor of his words here is not very different from that of 
the Introductory Epistle. The excuse for the letters is that Spenser was 
writing freely and frankly, exuberantly, in fact, to his friend. The ex- 
cuse for the praise in the Epistle is that it was necessary to the purpose 
of introducing the anonymous poet. 

That Spenser should have wished to keep his anonymity in publishing 
the Shepheardes Calender is understandable. It is a natural impulse of a 
new writer at any time to wish to ascertain the attitude of the public 
toward his matter before revealing his name. In the days of Queen Eliza- 

op, cil, p. 170 . 

® D.N .B. (entry Kirke, Edward). 


p. 171. 

Cf. Spenser-Harvey correspondence. 
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beth it was more than usually important, especially since Spenser wished 
to express himself on ecclesiastical matters, which formed a vexed ques- 
tion in those times.^^ As a poet, he was attempting to extablish pastoral 
verse in the English language; he, like Chaucer, saw beauty and poetical 
possibilities in the English language and in English verse (the vogue for 
Latin verse and for English verse in the Latin manner claimed his at- 
tention but not his heart, as his printed works attest) ; and he had to 
lament an unsuccessful love for a lady whom he names Rosalinde. 

As there were several reasons for his use of a pseudonym, Immerito, 
there was also several reasons for his adoption of the elaborate scheme 
of introductory letter, argument, and gloss. There was precedent, for 
one thing; scarcely anything was published in those days without a com- 
mendatory letter, or poem.^^ So E.K. says in the Introd. Epistle: ^^Here- 
unto have I added a certain glosse or scholion . . . which maner of glosing 
and commenting, well I wote, wii seeme straunge and rare in our 
tongue . . . yet forsomuch . . . that in this kind, as in other we might be 
equal to the learned of other nations, I^thought good to take the paines 
upon me.” Moreover, it is reasonable to believe that Spenser felt it 
would be better for his verse to appear not unfriended. In addition, he 
had so many things to say, as pointed out above, that he needed all the 
means possible in which to say them. No one could say these things so 
well as he could himself, even if there were anybody to say them.^® But 
anonymity must be maintained; therefore he adopted initials as an in- 
dication of another personality. 

Why did Spenser adopt the particular initials E.KS It would not 
have been unheard of to select initials at random. Such things have been 

In the analysis of the ecclesiastical eclogues, written by the late Edwin Greenlaw 
{PM LA, XXVI, 419 f ) he shows that Spenser was perilously brave in writing about the 
Catholic-Protestant controversy, even in allegory. He also shows how closely the gloss is 
united to the poem, pointing out some** charmingly innocent notes.” An instance of this is 
in the Sept, eclogue * ** So as never since that time, there have been wolves here founde, unless 
they were brought fiom other countryes.” Another would be the note on ** kmgs and poten- 
tates” (April gloss) which Mr. Higginson cannot understand, although the reference to 
the Pope (July eclogue) is certainly foreshadowed. Mr. Greenlaw notes** a garrulous dwell- 
ing on minor points of pedantry where the allegory is a trifle shaip.” 

*8 Ronsard’s Amours, with notes and glossary by A. Muret is a favorite citation of editors 
(Renwick, Fletcher, etc.); the glossing of VirgiPs Eclogue is another. 

G. L, Craik, Spenser and His Poetry (London, 1845), has this comment on the idea 
that E.K. was identical with Spenser:** It does not seem to us impossible, or very improb- 
able. Such a device, by which the poet might communicate to the public many things 
requisite for the full understanding of his poetry, which he could not have openly stated 
in his own name, and at the same time leave whatever else he chose vague and uncertain, 
or at least indistinctly declared, had manifest conveniences,’* 
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done. But to think of him as Edmundus Kalendarius is not difl&cult;^® and 
it would have been quite in keeping with the habits of scholars of his 
day for him to so regard himself. In a Latin poem which I shall quote 
later, he speaks of himself as Edmundus; and the Latin adjective (Kalen- 
darius) would be naturally appended in connection with the work in 
hand.®^ It seems to me a mere coincidence that Edward Kirke^s initials 
should have been the same; just^as it is a mere coincidence that Spenser 
should have received his letters by arrangement with a person whose 
surname began with the letter K (i.e., Mistress Kerke). The idea has 
been put forward that in the small group of sizars at Pembroke College 
Edward Kirke must have been known to his fellow-sizar, Edmund 
Spenser, and that Spenser may have borrowed Kirke’s initials. We can- 
not prove that he did not. What I wish to demonstrate in this paper is 
that the entire poem, including Epistle and gloss, was the work of one 
mind and hand, and that the use of EX. was a device.®^ Spenser, the 
young Cambridge poet and scholar, who could write with such enthusi- 
asm about poetry, did not need a collaborator, and the literary conven- 
tions did not exact it of him. Moreover, a perusal of poetry collections 
of that period shows that initials were a not unusual disguise.®® 

We have considered the reasons for anonymity, and the structure of 
the poem through which this anonymity expressed itself. If there is to 
be mystification, it must be maintained; and I think that Spenser has 
done this. He liked to speak of himself in the third person, as we shall 
note again later on; and it was with relish that he adopted the roles of 
Colin Clout, Immerito, and E.K. The introductory letter, signed E Jv., 
is an excellent piece of impersonation. It is a fine touch to make E.K. 
say, was made privie to his [the author^s] counsell and secret mean- 
ing/^ Since it was incumbent upon the writer of an introductory letter to 
praise an author, Spenser, in the r61e of E.K., does not hesitate to say 
that the author of the Shepheardes Calender, when known, will be be- 
loved and wondered at, 

N otes and Queries^ Sth ser., vi (1876), 365. Some one signing himself Beta, has sug- 
gested: ^'. . . E.K., intended, not improbably for the poet himself, the initials signifying 
here Edmund the Kalenderer.” — Cf. Sommer, Introduction to Shepkeards Calender, Fac- 
simile ed. p. 17, 

Kalendrier ies Bergiers was the title of the old work to which Spenser refers in the 
Epistle in applying** an olde name to a new worke.” Probably he knew it best in translation 
under the title of The Shepherds Kalendar, mentioned in Harvey^s Marginalia (ed. Moore- 
Smith, p. 163) as being among the ** A.B.C. of our vulgar Astrologers/' 

** Craik {op. cit) says: **]Sro one would know so well as himself in all cases what to dis- 
close and what to withhold, and he would perhaps be more likely therefore to perform the 
office himself.'? 

^ Cf. Old Ballads, ed. J. P. Collier, Percy Society; England's Helicon, etc. 
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for no lesse, I think, deserveth his wittinesse in devising, his pithinesse in utter- 
ing, his complaints of love so lovely, his discourses of pleasure so pleasantly, his 
pastorall rudeness, his morall wisenesse, etc. 

All of this is in the spirit of the requirements; and Spenser, behind his 
mask, enters into the work as he thinks it should be done. This is not self- 
laudation in the ordinary acceptation of the term; yet as a means of 
recognizing him in his disguise we cannot help noting how closely the 
phraseology chimes with what he says about himself in his letters. It 
is true that Spenser has a sense of the high calling of the poet,^^ and of 
his own vocation to be a poet; but he has inward fears, and modesty, 
which he presents by saying: 


As for Colin, under whose person the Author selfe is shadowed, how furre he is 
from such vaunted titles and glorious showes, bothe himself sheweth, where he 
sayth, 

of Muses Hobbin, I conne no skill 


and 


Enough is me to paint out my unrest. 


It is significant that the author of the Epistle could quote so aptly from 
the poem (vi, 65, 79). 

Another charge which Dr. Herford brings is that the gloss speaks 
slightingly of Marot in a way which Spenser, the confessed imitator of 
Marot, could not have done. Dr. Herford cites the Januar}?' gloss: 

The word Colin is Frenche, and used of the French poete Marot (if he be worthy 
of the name of a Poete). 

Fie also cites the November argument in which this appears: 

This iEglogue is made in imitation of Marot his song, which he made upon the 
death of Loys the frenche Queene. But farre passing his reache, and in myne 
opinion all other the Eglogues of this booke. 

Dr, Herford censures this as ‘‘insolent disparagement of the gifted 
French poet. This is pardonable enough in a loyal friend [Supposed to be 
writing the glossj; but if E.K. be Spenser himself it would imply a 
baseness of which he cannot for a moment be suspected.^' I believe that 
Dr. Herford is far too severe. The dispraise of Marot could easily be 
part of the disguise for the r61e of gloss writer; moreover, it would have 
been no crime if Spenser’s opinion of Marot’s poetry had varied from one 
time to another; a poet is not a person of one mood, nor of one point of 
view. But we have, in addition to these surmises to justify Spenser in 
his parenthesis, literary history, to tell us that Marot had brought upon 


Again and again in Ms poetry he says that in poetry is the only true immortality. 
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himself a great deal of odium for the part he played in the Marolique and 
Sagontique quarrel^® and there were consequently, especially among the 
Protestants, people who would not be willing to grant Marot a worthy 
place anywhere, certainly not among the poets. As to the November 
Argument, Dr. Herford’s comment that the comparison between Marot’s 
poetry and Spenser^sis ^‘unjust as well as unbecoming” bears too heavi- 
ly, I think, upon a very innocent little signal given to the reader to note 
particularly the ensuing eclogue. 

Again, Dr. Herford says that ^^E.K. displays literary tastes differing 
from Spenser’s”; and he cites E.K.’s expressed distaste for alliteration 
as against Spenser’s constant use of it. Whatever may be the idea ex- 
pressed in the cited passages, they bear, as we shall see, the mark of the 
confirmed alliterator, and therefore show Spenser’s hand in framing 
them. In the first passage, ^^the rakehelly rout of our ragged rymers (for 
so themselves use to hunt the letter)” the stress is not upon alliteration 
but upon the fact that they “without learning boste, without judgment 
jangle, without reason rage and feme”; in contradistinction to this, the 
Epistle points out that in this author the sentences are “well grounded, 
finely framed, and strongly trussed up together.” Spenser had some 
learning, and was not ashamed of his endowments; it would seem that he 
might be forgiven for showing contempt for those who “being in the 
middest of all theyr bravery, sodenly eyther for want of mattez*, or of 
ryme, or having forgotten theyr former conceipt, they seeme to be so 
pained and travailed in theyr remembrance, etc.^® In the October gloss 
it was the hand of one who found alliteration as easy as breathing that 
wrote “I think this playing with the letter to be rather a fault than a 
figure’ll Dr. Herford admits that this is a “mild cavil”; but mild or not, 
it seems quite in the Spenserian manner to put in this note for the pur- 
pose of using the learned word cacozelon, which mtQ,m fault (i.e. faulty 
imitation).®'^ 

Mr. Higginson adopts the foregoing citations made by Dr. Herford, and 
adds as an item that whereas Spenser used several words of foreign origin 
in his Calender, the writer of the Epistle was opposed to borrowing from 
foreign languages, “making our English tongue a gallimaufray, or hedge- 

^ Ci Saintsbuiy’s article on Marot in Encyc, Brit — Spenser may be deferring to Bu 
Bellay^s censorious opinion expressed in his Deffence et Illustration de la Langue Framoyse* 

^ Sir Philip Sidney mentions Spenser in his Defense of Foesy^ but says that there were 
few at that time who had “poetical sinews” in them. Cf . ed. Cooke, p. 47, 

The note in full reads: “For lofty love) I think this pla 3 dng with the letter to be rather 
a fault than a figure, aswel in our English tongue, as it hath bene alwayes in the Latine, 
called Caco^elon.”-— It is rather Spenserian that the Latin form should not be given quite 
correctly. 
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podge of al other speches.’’ A careful reading of the Epistle convinces me 
that in it the writer was not inveighing so much against the use of words 
of foreign derivation, as against those people who show contempt of 
good native words; just as today there are objections made against those 
who lard their conversation with French phrases, or who express them- 
selves wholly in slang, disdaining the slight labor of finding an English 
equivalent. There is, therefore, no inconsistency between Spenser’s 
practice and the expressed opinions of the Epistle. 

Another charge which Dr. Herford brings is that E.K. is a false guide, 
and therefore not Spenser, in the matter of sources for borrowings and 
imitations. Dr. Herford says: 

Aware that the names ‘‘Thenot and Colin” are borrowed from his “January,” 
glosse^ and that the “November” is founded upon an Eclogue of his, he (EX.) 
gives no hint that the “December” is a direct imitation of another. This omission 
may indeed be due as well to envy as to ignorance. 

If Dr. Herford allows himself to impute envy and to touch on proba- 
bilities, we may perhaps be allow^ed the same latitude. In the place of 
envy on the part of the gloss writer, I should insert vanity on the part 
of the author. Perhaps there was a literary vanity at that time which 
countenanced misleading citations. Dr. W, P. Mustard says as much in 
his edition of Mantuanus:®^ 

E.K.’s comment on Spenser’s poem states that “this [Octoberi ^Eglogue is made in 
imitation of Theocritus his xvi Idilion,” adding — what most of Ms readers were 
likely to know — “and the lyke also is in Mantuane.” But this comment is mis- 
leading, and must have been intended to be misleading. Spenser’s indebtedness 
to Theocritus is exceedingly slight; but it would doubtless be more impressive to 
refer one of his poems to a great Greek model than to the “homely Carmelite” 
whose Eclogues were a familiar text-book in almost every school. 

Or, if not vanity, perhaps it was considered clever, a sort of literary 
hide-and-seek, to indicate sources in a somewhat oblique way. The 
Epistle hints at such a thing when it says: “Yet so as few, but they be 
wel sented can trace him out.” Texts were few and hard to obtain to 
verify a reference; it was necessary to trust to memory. Professor A. S. 
Cook says of Sidney®® (and the same could apply to Spenser) that he was 
not “singular among the Elizabethans” for the inaccuracy of his quota- 
tions. The conclusion is that the many vague and misleading citations 
of sources over which Professor Renwick has spent much time in his 
edition do not furnish an argument for the existence of an alien gloss 
writer. 

Eclogues of BaptistaMantmms, ed.by W. P. Mustard (Baltimore, 1911), pp. 134-135. 

Sidney, Defense of Eoesy, ed. Cook, p, xix. 
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We shall now take up that part of the Harvey-Spenser correspondence 
which bears upon E.K. Those who advocate a personality for E.K. apart 
from Spenser find herein, they think, their strongest argument. I wish 
to show that the evidence points the other way. Dr. Herford says, 
^^Spenser’s correspondence with Harvey repeatedly refers to E.K.^’ I 
consider this statement misleading, to say the least; for with us, re- 
peatedly certainly means more than twice — the actual number of times 
that Spenser refers to E.K. 

The above-mentioned Epistle, or Introductory letter to the Shep- 
heardes Calender^ is dated “10. of Aprill, 1579.” The first letters that 
we have from Harvey and Spenser were exchanged in October, 1579. 
Ample time had elapsed for Harvey to have seen the E.K. letter, and to 
be familiar with that pseudonym, as also with Immerito. Harvey’s let- 
ter, dated “23. Octob. 1579,” is addressed “To my verie FriendCj M. 
Immerito, and begins thus: 

Liberalissimo Signor Immerito, in good soothe my poore storehouse will pres- 
ently afiourd me nothing, either to recompence, or to countervaile your gentle 
Masterships, long large, lavish, Luxuiious, Laxative Letters withall, (nowe a 
Gods name, when did I ever in my life, hunt the Letter before? but belike, thercs 
no remedie, I must needes be even with you once in my dayes). . . . 

Harvey makes use of Immerito; so that we know that he is in the secret 
of the Shepheardes Calender, He also uses the expression, “hunt the let- 
ter,” which occurs in the letter intended to introduce the Shepheardes 
Calender, written the previous April as noted above. This letter of Har- 
vey’s, dated 23, Octoh,, is in answer to a packet received from Spenser, 
containing three letters. The first contains a Latin poem, addressed 

Ad ornatissimum virum . . . G.H. Immerito sui, mox 
in GaUias navigaturi. . . . 

This poem, written by Spenser on the eve, as it were, of his setting off on 
a commission under Leicester, is full of praise of Harvey. Toward the 
close, he says:^^ 

An Angel even Gabriel (although surrounded by innumerable friends and at- 
tended by a choir of deities) may often look for one absent, Immerito, and he 
will wish, 0 that my Edmundus were here, he who wrote new things and who 
did not keep silent about his loves. 

Angelus et Gabriel (quamvis comitatus amicis 
Innumeris, genihmque chore stipatus amaeno) 

Immerito tamen unum absentem saepe requiret, 

Optabitque, Utinam meus hie Edmundus adesset, 

Qui nova scripsisset, nec Amores conticuisset 
Ipse suos .... 
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Spenser dates this letter 5. of October, 1579, and closes it by saying: 

So once againe, and yet once more, Farewell most hartily, mine owne good 
Master H. and love me, as I love you, and thinke upon poore Immerito, as he 
thinketh uppon you. . . . Per mare, per terras, Vivus, mortuusque, Tuus Im- 
merito. 

I have quoted from this letter to show what Spenser could do when 
writing to a “warm friend” also to show that he was fond of speaking 
of himself in the third person and under a pseudonym. It is here that he 
speaks of himself as Edmundus, It is also in this letter that he says that 
his letters may be sent by Mistress Kerke, “and by none other.” How- 
ever, his faith in Mistress Kerke may have been somewhat dashed, for 
when he came to Mistress Kerke’s on October 16, he found that the Latin 
letter was still lying there, not having been sent to Harvey. On the 
previous evening (October 15) he had written again to Harvey, on the 
subject of dedicating books and on other matters, including affirmations 
of respect, admiration, and love for Harvey. At the close he becomes in- 
timate and affectionate as usual, saying: 

Maister E.K. hartily desire th to be commended unto your V/orshippe; of 
whome, what accompte he maketh, youre selfe shall hereafter perceive by hys 
paynefull and dutiful! verses of your selfe. 

He breaks off at this point, leaving the letter open until he arrives at 
Mistress Kerke^s the next morning, the sixteenth. Can we help thinking 
that he is referring to the long, laborious Latin poem which he had 
written ten days previously, and from which I have quoted above? Can 
we help coming to the further conclusion that Immerito, Edmundus, and 
E.K., being spoken of in the same vein, are one and the same? 

On the morning of the sixteenth Spenser arrives at Mistress Kerke’s 
to deliver his letter to the carrier. He finds there a letter from Harvey, 
sent the previous week; but he also finds that his own letter (of Oct. 5) 
had not been sent to Harvey. So, in addition to what he has already 
written on the morning of the sixteenth, he adds in a postscript 

My last farewelP^ whereof I made great accompt, and much marvelled you 
shoulde make no mention thereof, I am now tolde, (in the Divels name) was 
thorough one mans negligence quite forgotten, but shoulde nowe undoubtedly 
have beene sent, whether I hadde come, or no. Seeing it can now be no otherwise, 

Spenser was devoted to those to whom he gave his heart, among others to Philip 
Sidney and Lord Grey de Wilton, as evidenced in the Faerie Queene. 

^ That is, the letter of Oct. S containing the Latin poem. — Harvey acknowledged this 
poem in his letter of 23 Oct. 1579: “YouTe Latine Farewell is a goodly brave yonkerly 
peece of work, and Goddilge yee, I am alwayes marvellously beholding unto you, for your 
bountifull titles.” 
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I pray you take all togither^ with all their faultes. . . . But I would rather I 
might yet see youre owne good selfe, and receive a Reciprocal! farewell from 
your owne sweete mouth. 

The three letters were then dispatched together. 

The Shepheardes Calender was ''entered’" for publication in December, 
1579. A letter following that date interests us, because, being written by 
Spenser in April, 1580, there occurs in it the second, and only other, men- 
tion of E.K. In a postscript to that letter he says: 

I take best my Dreams shoulde come forth alone, being growen by meanes of the 
Glosse (running continually in manner of a Paraphrase) full as great as my 
Calendar, Therein be some things excellently, and many things wittily dis- 
coursed of E.K. 

I take this to mean that Spenser intended to use again the pseudonym 
E.K. No one can paraphrase a work so well as the author himself; nor 
can any one comment thereupon as wittily (in Elizabethan English, in- 
telligently, or discreetly) as can the author, whether he signs his own 
name, or some fictitious initials. This is the last that we hear from 
Spenser of E.K. 

Dr. Herford sought to clinch his argument that E.K, was not Spenser 
by citing the mention of E.K. in Spenser’s letters; but it has been the 
purpose of this paper to show that the sequence of letters and Spenser’s 
temperament and attitude toward his friends prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that Spenser was referring to himself. The publishing in 1580 of 
the part of the Harvey-Spenser correspondence from which I have quoted 
could not have been fortuitous. Perhaps it was intended to make as clea r 
to Spenser’s contemporaries, as it does to some of us of the present day, 
just who Immerito and E.K. were. Certainly no one of that day has left 
any record of wonderment about E.K. My theory is that they knew that 
E.K. was merely another version of Immerito. 

There have been commentators who have increased my faith in this 
interpretation. Craik (1845) points the way to the identification of E.K.’s 
dutiful verses as the long Latin poem by Spenser Uhlemann (1888)/^ 
followed by Sommer (1889),^® has taken up the matter in some detail, as 
Herford has done, but with a different conclusion from Herford. Uhie- 
mann and Sommer bring forward Spenser’s knowledge of Plato, which 
E.K, reflects so clearly; they excuse the untrustworthiness of the indi- 

^ Craik, Spenser and His Poetry. 

« UHemann, “Der Verfasser des Kommentars m Spensefs Shepheardes Calendar 
Jahresherichiy No. xiii, des Kdnigl, Kaiser Wilhelms Gymnasiums zu Hannover (1888), 
Progr. No. 292. 

^ Spenser, Shepheardes Calender, Facsimile ed. by Sommer# 
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cation of sources on the ground of Spenser’s having probably done it 
from memory; and they identify the treatise on poetry, mentioned by 
E.K., as Spenser’s English Poet, which apparently never left the author’s 
hands. Their best argument, however, is the citation of the couplet 

All that I eate did I joy, and all that I greedily gorged 
As for those many goodly matters left I for others. 

Spenser translated this from the Latin, once, when he spent the night 
with Harvey, and he mentions it in one of his letters. E.K. uses it in the 
gloss to the May eclogue to explain a source for certain lines. It seems to 
me that no one can read the correspondence of these two bookish young 
men, Harvey and Spenser, boon-companions of the spirit, and still think 
that there was a third person of flesh and blood picking up the crumbs 
from their intellectual feasts, aware of their secrets, and yet not sharing 
their intimacy.^^ 

Spenser, in the gloss, has not hesitated to throw dust into the eyes of 
the reader; and so well has he succeeded that Professor Renwick^says 
that “after working through the poems and the glosses one feels the'con- 
tact of a different, a less flexible mind.”^® For my own part, the gloss 
seems the product of a very supple mind, and all of one fabric with the 
poem. It forms a philosophical, polemical, shrewd, whimsical, and al- 
together delightful accompaniment to the eclogues, a most skilful “un- 
dersong” such as Willye sings to Perigot in the August eclogue. I have 
shown, I think, that when one tries to understand what Spenser meant, 
the gloss is seen to be a clear projection of his own mind; and philologists 
can find therein a picture of the development and use of the English 
language unsullied ;by the “mistakes” of a supposititious annotator. 
More than that, if we admit that it is Spenser writing throughout, the 
literary criticism of the Epistle can be accepted as coming from the hand 
of a master. 

Agnes D. RuEiiSTEiNEn 

Indiana University 

May Eclogue, gloss. 

It is rather more interesting to think that it was Spenser who had the copy of Sir 
Thomas Smith's book of government, perfect copie in wry ting, lent me by his kinsman, 
and my verye singular good f reend, M. Gabriel Harvey'' (Jan. gloss) than to think of its 
being in the possession of a young clergyman who sank at once into obscurity. 

Ed. Renwick, p. 163 f. — I believe, however, that Professor Renwick is open to convic- 
tion on this point, for he says, Certainly there is little inherent absurdity in the notion" 
(i.e., that Spenser is E.K.) . Professor Renwick also says the fear of envy even passes through 
to E.K.” when he writes in the Epistle "‘Yf Envie shall stur up any wrongful accusation, 
etc," I think it much more logical to think that Spenser is himself expressing the fear of 
envy which seemed to be with him all his life. Cf. F,Q, vi, 12. Amoretti, ixsom, 1. 
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MILTON^S DEBT TO WOLLEB’S COMPENDIUM 
THEOLOGIM CHRISTIANjE 

I N seeking for sources of Milton’s theology, scholars have gone far 
afield. While they have argued for Milton’s dependence on Ochino, 
Boehme, Servetus, and even the occult Cabbalists — with little or no ex- 
ternal evidence and only vague and general parallelism to corroborate 
Milton’s knowledge and use of these writers—they have disregarded cer- 
tain systematic theologies, which Milton knew, and which have the same 
general plan and purpose as the De doctrina Christiana. With one of these 
treatises, the present investigation is concerned d it will seek to deter- 
mine the relationship of the De doctrina to Wolleb’s Compendium The- 
ologice ChristiancB with the view of contributing something to an evalua- 
tion of Milton’s originality as a theologian, and to a knowledge of his 
habits of borrowing and of the manner in which he worked. 

To this problem, scholars have given scant attention. In a footnote to 
his translation, Sumner^ observed that the De doctrina, like the Com- 
pendium, was divided into two books, that the plans of Book II were 
similar, and that the two works contained arguments and even sentences 
that were almost identical. Some thirty years later. Barber^ compared 
Sumner’s translation with the Compendium, contributed little that was 
new, and concluded that Sumner had not stated the similarities too 
strongly. Since Barber’s time, no student of Milton seems to have sought 
to ascertain more accurately the extent of Milton’s indebtedness or the 
significance of his borrowings. 

Published in 1626, the Compendium Theologice Christiana was the work 
of John Wolleb, preacher and professor of Old Testament theology at 
Basle.*^ The treatise consists of some three hundred duodecimo pages di- 
vided into two books of thirty-six and fourteen chapters respectively. 

^ This study grows out of a suggestion of Professor Hanford in A Milton Handbook 
(New York, 1933), p. 211, and is the first of a series of papers dealing with Milton^s in- 
debtedness to the sixteenth and seventeenth century systematic theologies. 

2 A Treatise on Christian Doctrine (Cambridge University Press, 1825), p. 602 n. 

® Bibliotheca Sacra, xvi (1859), 596-599. Lacking Sumner’s Latin edition of the De 
doctrina, Barber was unable to pursue his comparison to any great extent. 

In tMs study, I have used the earliest edition available: Compendium Theologice Chrls- 
tianm . . . autore Jokanne Wollebio (Cantabrigiae, 1642). For biographical and critical 
data, see H, J. Leu, Allgemeincs Hehetisches Eydgendssisches, Oder Schweitserisches Lexicon 
(Zurich, 1764), xix, 572-574; W. Gass, Geschichte der Frotestantischen Dogmatih (Berlin, 
1854), I, 397; K, R, Hagenbach, Die Theologische Schule Easels und ihre Lehrer (Basel, 
1860), pp. 23-24; J, H. A. Ebrard, Christliche Dogmatik (Kbnigsberg, 1862), i, 67-68. Leu 
contains some inaccuracies; and Ebrard, it would seem, overstates Wolleb’s importance. 
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Each chapter contains an introductory statement of the relationship of 
that chapter to the system as a whole, definitions, and sets of rules (cam- 
nes)y in which the author dissects his topic into its causes, parts, modes, 
objects, etc. To these, he adds other comments and examples, which are 
often supported by Biblical citation or quotation. Scholastic in its dog- 
matism, and anti-Catholic in its bias, the treatise reveals that its author 
sometimes lacked a sense of the essential and buried the significant 
under a mass of academic detail; but in spite of this pedantry and the 
strained coherence of the canones, the seventeenth-century divines found 
in the Compendium a unity, a conciseness, and a clarity of arrangement 
that made the book extremely popular. Before 1660, it went through at 
least eight editions and was translated into Dutch, Hungarian, and 
English. At the Reformed universities, it became the basis of lectures on 
dogmatics and ethics. In turning to this treatise, therefore, Milton was 
utilizing what many considered the best systematic theology of the day. 

External evidence for Milton’s knowledge of the Compendium exists 
in the testimony of Edward Phillips.® Concerning the work done by Mil- 
ton’s students during the period of 1639-47, the poet’s nephew wrote: 

The next work after this, was the writing from his own dictation, some part, 
from time to time, of a tractate which he thought fit to collect from the ablest 
of divines who had written of that subject; Amesius, Wollebius, viz. A 
Perfect System of Divinity, of which more hereafter. 

This statement lacks the corroboration of other contemporary biogra- 
phers; and Milton, in the De doctrina, failed to mention the Compendium; 
but a comparison of the two treatises affords ample internal evidence 
that verifies Phillips’s assertion. 

To the Compendium, the demonstrable debt of Book I of the De 
doctrina is not great. Both treatises, it is true, consist of two books: “Of 
the Knowledge of God” and “Of the Worship of God.” The works have, 
in five instances, identical chapter headings;® and throughout the two 
treatises occur numerous similarities. Each work, for instance, has uti- 
lized the same bases of division in discussing the names of God,^ decrees,® 
and the incarnation,® the mediatorial office,^® and the exaltation^^ of 
Christ. Similarities exist in the analyses of the fall,^^ in the arguments 
that the Messiah has already come,^® and in the remarks on the singular 

® William Godwin, Lives of Edward and John Phillips (London, 1815), p. 363"-364. 

® See Dd, iv, Comp, iv: “De Prasdestinatione’*; Dd. vii, Comp, v: “De Creatione”; Dd. 
xii, Comp, xii: “De Pana Peccati”; Dd. xx, Comp. xxix:“De Fide Salvifica”; Dd, xxii, 
Comp, xxx: “De Justificatione.” ^ Dd, 14; Comp. 9. ® Dd. 22; Comp. 21. 

» Dd. 212; Comp. 76. lo Dd. 216; Comp. 87. ^ Dd. 224; Comp. 104. 

Dd. 180-181; Comp. 47. « Dd. 213; Comp. 82. 
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meaning of and on the despair of the evil angels. The influ- 

ence of Wolleb, however, may be logically questioned. The bi-parlite 
division of systematic theologies was not unusual the chapter headings 
consist of common terms; the bases of division are conventional; and 
the discussions concern matters which were commonplace to Renais- 
sance theologians.^*^ Such objections, however, seem hardly valid in the 
case of the following remarks on Scripture and on the second advent of 
Christ: 


De doctrina^ pp. 346-347 
Sensus cujusque scripturse unicus est; 
in veteri tamen testamento ssepe est 
compos! tus ex historia et typo : exempli 
gratia in his Hoseae verbis, cap. xi. 1. 
cum Matt. ii. 15. ex Mgypto vocavi 
filium meum: ubi et de populo Israeli- 
tico et de Christo puero sensus duplex 
constare potest. 


Ratio recte interpretandi scripturas 
utilius quidem a theologis traditur, 
quam diiigentius aut fidelius obser- 
vatur; iinguarum peritia; fontium in- 
spectio; scopi animadversio ; locutionis 
propriae et figuratse distinctio; cau- 
sarum, circumstantiarum, anteceden- 
tium, consequentium consideratio; 
iocorum cum aliis iocis comparatio; 
fidei quoque analogia ubique spectanda 
est; syntaxeos denique baud raro 
anomalia non omittenda . , . 


Compendium y p. 8 

Sensus cujusque Scripturae non nisi 
unicus est: in Veteris tamen Testa- 
menti Vaticiniis saspe est compositus 
ex historia & typo. 

Exempli gratia, Hosese cap. 11. v. !. 
in bis verbis, Quia puer est Israel quern 
diligOy ideo ex Mgypto vocavi filium 
meuMf sensus est compositus; liter- 
aliter enim ac historice de iiberatione 
populi Israelitici ex iEgypto; typicc 
vero seu mystice de vocatione Christi 
ex iEgypto sunt intelligenda. Mattbaei 
2. 15. 

Media verum Scripturas sensum in- 
vestigandi sunt, frequents oratio; !in- 
guarum cognitio; fontium inspectio; 
argument! & scopi consideratio; ver- 
borum propriorum & figuratorum dis- 
tinctio; causanim, circumstantiarum, 
antecedentium & consequentium nota- 
tio ac Logica analysis, obscuriorum 
cum iilustrioribus, similium cum simi- 
libus, dissimilium cum dissimilibus 
comparatio; fidei denique analogia, 


^^DdAS;Comp. 10 . 

Di. 158; Comp, 41. 

Thus Ames and Polanus, botli quoted by Milton in tbe De docirina. See Gass, op, ciL, 

I, 397. 

See, for instance, William Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity (London, 1642), pp. 
74, 92; James Rsber, A Body of Divinity (London, 1702), pp. 119-120; Franciscus Gomarus, 
Iocorum Communium Theologicorum Epitome (Amsterdam, 1643), pp. 29, 53; 2acbarias 
Trsinus, Corpus Doctrmce Ckristianm (Geneva, 1623), pp. 41-42; John Calvin, InstUuteSy 

II, i, rv, xvi. 
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Be doctrina^ pp. 373-314: 

Diem et horam adventus Christi solus 
Pater novit . . . Signa tamen qusedam 
a Christo et apostoiis sunt tradita, 
quae de adventu ejus nos admoneant. 
. . . Signa autem ilia communia sunt 
vel propria. . . . Communia sunt, quae 
exddium Hierosoiymitanum veiuti 
typum adventus sui et adventum 
ipsum communiter praenuntiant : 
cujusmodi sunt pseudoprophetae, pseu- 
dochristi, bella, terrae motus, persecu- 
tiones, pestis, fames, fidei et charitatis 
imminutio ad hunc usque diem. . . . 
Propria sunt, Securitas atqiie impietas 
extrema, et universa propre defectio. 

. . . Secundo, antichrist! reveiatio, et 
per spiritum oris Christi abolitio. 


Compendium f p. 189 
Etsi tempus adventus Christi exqui- 
site, quoad diem & horam nemo norit 

(a) : signa tamen a Christo & Apostoiis 
tradita sunt, diem ejus appropin- 
quantem aut instantem indigitantia 

(b) . . . Signa ilia communia sunt, aut 
propria. Communia sunt, quse ex- 
cidium Hierosoiymitanum & extre- 
mum Christi Adventum communiter 
significare debuerunt. ... Nempe, 
Pseudo-Prophetse, Pseudo-Christi, 
bella, pestilentiae, fames, terras-motus, 
persecutiones Christi caussa, prodi- 
tiones, fidei & charitatis defectus, &c. 
Propria sunt, extrema securitas & im- 
pietas, (a) Antichrist! reveiatio Si per 
Spiritum oris Christi abolitio. . . . 


These thirteen similarities may all represent direct influence; but since 
eleven are theological commonplaces and lack conclusive verbal parallel- 
ism, the case for the influence of the Compendium on Book I of the De 
doctrina must rest ultimately on the two passages quoted in full above. 

Book II, however, presents considerable evidence of debt. This fact, 
the chapter headings fail to indicate, for Milton and Wolleb differed on a 
basic matter of Christian ethics. A staunch Calvinist, Wolleb believed 
that the Mosaic law was still binding on Christians, and organized and 
named his chapters on the basis of the relationship of the Christian 
virtues to the individual commandments. Milton, however, was a con- 
servative antinomian, held that the decalogue had been abrogated by the 
promulgation of the Gospel, and rejected consequently such a classifica- 
tion. A careful comparison of the two treatises, however, would seem to 
indicate that this difference of opinion troubled Milton little : he omitted 
the references to the decalogue, added the argument that the form of good 
works was faith rather than congruency with the decalogue, and utilized 
the Compendium as he saw fit. In both the De doctrina and the Cow- 
pendiuMj Book II consists of two parts: the duties of man to God, and the 
duties of man to man. In the first part of both treatises, chapters i-iii 
have similar organizations: the general virtues are identical, and most 
of the special external virtues and their opposing vices are the same. In 
chapters iv-vi, however, the differences are more numerous: chief of these 
are the absence in the De doctrina of certain academic distinctions present 
in the Compendium^ the discussion of idololatria and inwcatio sanctorum 
as opposites of inwcatio rather than ritus, and of jusjurandum and sors 
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as species of imocatio rather than of sanctificatio ejus nominis. In both 
works, however, the virtues and vices are in general the same, 'and con- 
siderable verbal parallelism^^ attests Milton^s debt to Wolleb. Chapter 
vii of the De dodrina, a discussion of the circumstances of worship, owes 
little or nothing to the corresponding portion of the Compendium, chap- 
ter vii. In the second part of Book II, Milton’s organization is so differ- 
ent, that only a general idea of the similarities may be given. In varying 
degrees, De dodrina viii is similar to Compendium viii and xiv;^^ De 
dodrina ix to Compendium xi-xii;^® De dodrina x to Compendium iv;*’^ 
De dodrina xi to Compendium viii;^^ De dodrina xii to Compendium 
De dodrina xiii to Compendium xiii;^^ and De dodrina xiv to Com- 
pendium xii.^® De dodrina xv~xvii, if dependent at all, are expansions of 
certain statements in Compendium ix, x, xii.^® This similarity of structure 
and statement, present in practically every chapter of the two works, 
would seem to indicate that the basic source of Book II of the De doc- 
trina was the corresponding section of Wolleb’s Compendium Theologim 
Christiana, and that at some time during the period that Milton was 
writing this portion of his treatise, he had the Compendium before him, 
and borrowed, reorganized, added, and omitted as it suited his purpose 
and beliefs. 

Comparison of sentences and paragraphs reveals that Milton, in 
taking over Wolleb, often made only minor changes in words or word 
order. 


De doctrina, p. 462 

Sobrietas est temperantia ab immodico 
cibo et potu. 


Compendium, p. 260 
Sobrietas est temperantia a superffuo 
cibo & potu. 


De dodrina, p. 477 

Charitas erga proximum est qua eum 
diligimus ut nosmetipsos. 


Compendium, p. 245 
Charitas erga proximum est, qua 
proximum ut nos ipsos diligimus. 


See, for instance, Dd, 387-388, Comp. 203; Dd. 398, Comp. 208; Dd. 401-403, Comp. 
210; Dd. 404, Comp. 210-211; Dd. 407-410, Comp. 213-215; Dd. 413, Comp. 216; Dd. 423- 
425, Comp. 222; Dd. 432-433, Comp. 2Z6-2Z%;Dd. 440, Comp. 232; Dd. 443-444, Comp. 239, 
See Dd. 457-458, Comp. 244-245, 251. 

2® See Dd. 462, 465, 467-468, Comp. 261-262, 274-275. 

See Dd. 476, Comp. 215. 22 See Dd. 477-479, 481, Comp. 245-249. 

2 ® Here, there seems only a slight similarity of plan. 

2 ^ Dd, 493-494, 501, Comp. 277-280. Here Milton’s treatment of the Compendium is 
midway between the two extremes. He adds two virtues (smpUciias and admonilh), 
attaches toJideUfas the meaning given by Wolleb to taciturnitas, gives another a new name 
{Uhertas loquettdi for parrhesia), adds, omits, and shifts opposites from one virtue to an- 
other. Only the connection of these virtues to the treatise as a whole, their order, their 
general similarity, and some verbal parallelism remains to show the debt. 

2 ® Dd. 507-508; Comp. 272-274, ^ Compendium, pp. 252, 258, 274. 
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Be doctrina, pp. 402-403 Comfendium, P* 210 

Huic [constantise] opponitur incon- Ei [constantiae] opponitur Inconstantia 
stantia. . . . Et pertinacia in errore seu & Pertinacia in errore sen malo pro- 
proposito malo. posito.^^ 

Often, by compression, Milton attains a conciseness superior to that of 
Wolleb. 

Be doctrina j p. 413 Compendium, p. 216 

Appellatur [vera religio] in scripturis Appellatur [vera religio] in Scripturis 
Xarpevav, Matt. iv. 10. et dovKeveiv, AovXeLa & Aarpeta. Pontificii Aarpdav 
cap. vi. 24. Gai. iv. 8. Errant igitur Deo, AovXeiav sanctis Angelis & hom- 
pontificii, qui Xkrpaav [sic] Deo, inibus, 'TxepSouXetav Marias tribuunt. 
dov\€Lav [sic] sanctis angelis et homini- Sed sine Scrip tura, imo contra earn, 
bus tribuunt. Nam & Xarpeheiv, Matth. 4, 1. & 

bodkeveiv, Matth. 6, 24. soli Deo 
jubemur. 

Be doctrina, p. 434 Compendium, p. 225 

Ilia [idololatria] est qua idolum cultus Idololatria, est qua idolum fabricatur, 
religiosi causa vel fabricatur, vel retinetur, aut religiose colitur. Idolola- 
habetur, vel colitur; sive id veri Dei trise duo sunt genera. Prius est, cum 
confictum simulachrum sit sive falsi. pro Deo habetur & colitur, quod verus 

Deus non est; atq; haec primo prae- 
cepto repugnat. Posterius idololatriae 
genus est, cum verus quidem Deus 
colitur, sed aut in Idolis, aut in sanctis, 
Angelis & demortuis.^® 

Sometimes, Milton omits theological matters from his definitions, and 
thus imparts to them a significance broader and more ethical than that 
of Wolleb. 

Be doctrina, p. 407 Compendium, p. 212 

Spes est qua Dei promissiones certo Spes est, qua futura Dei beneficia, im- 
expectamus. primis autem salutis nostrae comple- 

mentum, Dei promissionibus & Christ! 
merito nixi, indubitato expectamus. 

See, for instance, iejWmw ecclesiastkum (Dd. 423, Comp, 222); chariias hominis erga 
sdpsum (Dd, 457, Comp, 244); verecundia and konestas (Dd, 465, Comp, 261-262); and 
castitas (Dd, 464, Comp. 261). 

See, for instance, the opening sentences of Book 11; prudentia (Dd. 398, Comp, 208); 
Jejunium publicum (Dd, 424, Comp. 222); opposites of charitas erga semetipsum (Dd. 458, 
Comp, 245); vigilanlia (Dd. 463-464, Comp, 261). Occasionally Milton expands for clarity 
or explicitness. See votum (Dd. 425, Comp. 222); opposites of promptitudo (Dd. iOljComp, 
210 ). 
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De doctrinaj p 388 

Bona opera sunt quse agente in nobis 
Dei Spiritu per veram fidem fadmus, 
ad Dei gloriam, saiutis nostras spem 
certain, et proximi sedificationem. 


Compendimn^ p. 203 
Bona opera sunt, quae Spiritus sancti 
gratia ex vera iide & ad Legis prasscrip- 
tum praestantur, ad Dei gloriam, saiu- 
tis nostrae certitudinem & proximi 
sedificationem. 2 ^ 


On occasions, Milton borrows arguments from the Compendium. In- 
stances of such dependence may be found in Milton’s discussion of 
usury®° and in his brief against works of supererogation.®^ Sometimes, 
Wolleb’s remarks serve merely to call up similar statements in the De 
doctrina: for instance, the discussions of the cherubim, the brazen ser- 
pent, and the Catholic assertion that idols are the books of the laity 
A statement of Wolleb often serves as a starting point for a discussion 
or a refutation. Thus, Wolleb’s statement that “Prudentia est, in malis 
culpae nullum, in malis poenae nimiud eligere” gives an excuse for caus- 
tic remarks on doctors of theology.®® Wolleb’s assertion that of oaths 
given to robbers, promising ransom and silence, only the first should be 
kept leads Milton to offer an extended argument that neither oath is 
binding,®^ Wolleb’s definition of mendacium, Milton quotes and spends a 
page in pointing out that it is too narrow.®® 

In adapting Wolleb to his needs, Milton has rejected many of the scho- 
lastic niceties that characterize the Compendium. Among these are de- 
tails concerning true religion,®® the Lord’s Prayer,®"^ fasting,®® oaths,®® and 
lots.^® Milton uses none of Wolleb’s classical quotations'^^ or historical 
references,^® and takes over little of his violent anti-Catholicism^® or his 
Calvinistic insistence on the depravity of man.^^ Scholastic distinctions 
and narrow sectarianism would seem to have no important place in 
Milton’s exposition of Christian ethics. Many of his additions have a 
pronounced utilitarian purpose. He omits definitions and the opposites 
of the affections, and adds a discussion of the motives that should govern 

See the exclusion of references to the decalogue in the reorganization of Book II; 
paiieniia (Dd. 475, Comp 215), benevolentia (Dd. 481, Comp. 247), prompiUudo (Dd. 401, 
Comp 2Q9)]constanUa (Dd 402, Comp. 210). 

Dd. 507-508, Comp. 272-273. 3 i 391-392; Comp. 204-205. 

Dd. 436, Comp. 226-228. 33 399 . Comp. 208. 430 . Comp. 236. 

^ Dd. 493-495, Comp. 277. Wolleb^ however, points out that his definition has those 
exceptions tliat Milton notes. . ; Compendium, pp. 216-217. lUd., pp. 219-220. 

33 IML, pp 221 - 222 . ‘ “ 39 ^ p 235 . lUd., p, 238. 

lUd., pp. 237, 248, 250. Milton, however, of his own accord quotes Homer for an 
example of verecundia (Dd. 465). 

Compendium, pp. 237, 248, 266, 283. 

^3 See, for instance, Compendium, pp. 213, 226-229, 234, 237, 261. 

^J 6 id,,pp. 207, 209,214, 245. 
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their exercise.'^® He asserts that our duties to God are sometimes to be 
postponed when our duties to man are more pressing.^® He comments on 
the effect of a good example, discusses practical aspects of prayer,^® and 
thanksgiving,^® neglected by Wolleb, and collects Biblical passages that 
describe the good and the evil man.®° Thus Milton borrows, compresses, 
expands, omits, and adds, and attains in Book II of the De doctrina an 
economy of expression, a directness of presentation, an emphasis of es- 
sentials, and a broad, humanistic appeal too often absent in the cor- 
responding part of the Compendium, 

In the composition of the De doctrina, therefore, Wolleb ^s Compendium 
seems to have played a considerable part. Milton, however, states that 
his treatise was compiled from Scripture alone.®^ To this apparent con- 
tradiction, an examination of Milton’s use of the Bible would seem to 
offer some solution. For his definitions and canones, Wolleb offers on the 
whole no great amount of annotation. Milton’s documentation, as he 
himself admits, is, if anything, excessive. Verbal parallelism of introduc- 
tory remarks and similarity of citation and presentation, however, in- 
dicate that in these matters Wolleb exercised some influence on Milton. 
Compare, for instance, the following discussions of justitia: 

De doctrina, p. 508 Compendium, pp. llZ-lli 

Justitia in rebus custodiendis est quae Justitia in rebus custodiendis est, qua 
in depositis ac pignoribus repetendis in depositis ac pignoribus repetendis 
aut restituendis observatur: de qua aut restituendis aequitas observatur. 
Exod. xxii. 7, si quis dederit proximo Exod. 22, 7. Si quis dederit ,,, in 
pecuniam aut supellectilia ad servan- rem proximi sui. Similis lex de asino, 
dum — Sic. V. 10, 11. Ezech. xviii. 7. hove & parva pecude sequitur v. 10, 
neminem oppresserit, pignus suum 11. Pignus accipiens videat, ne aut 
dehitori restituerit. Pignus a paupere pignus recipiat a paupere, aut pignoris 
quatenus accipiendum, videatur Exod. loco id retineat, quo pauper carere 
xxii. 26. si pignore ullo accepcris vestem nequit. Exod. 22, 26. Si pignore accepe- 
— . Deut. xxiv. 6. ne pignori accipUo ris vestem proximi iui, dum inclinat 
metam aut catillum — . De pignoribus Sol, resHtuito illam ei, nam solum 
humane ac modeste accipiendis prae- operimentum ejus est. Deut. 24, 6. Ne 
cipitur eodem cap. v. 10. ne ingreditor pignore accipito quisquam metam aut 
domum eius — . catillum: nam is vUam acciperet. & v. 

10. Ne ingreditor , . . proferat ad te 
pignus suum for as: Ezecli. 18, 7. 
Neminemque oppresserit, pignus suum 
dehitori restituerit.^^ 

Dd. 458-461 ; Comp. 285-287. Dd. p, 455. Ibid., pp. 390-391. 

^8 Ibid., pp. 417-420 pp, 427-428. so Ibid., pp. 393-394. 

Ibid., p. 3. S2 Dd., p. 4. 

S8 The omissions indicated in the quotation from the Compendium are my own. The 
passages are too long to quote in full, and they add nothing to the discussion. 
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That this dependence was neither blind nor uncritical, the following dis- 
cussion of zelus would seem to indicate. 

De doctrina, p, 440 


Exempla hujus virtutis sunt in Loto, 2 
Pet.ii. 7, 8, in Mose. Exod. xxxii. 19. in 
Phinea, Num. xxv. 7. in Elia, 1 Reg. 
xix. 10. in Jeremia, Jer. xxiii, 9, 10, 11. 
frangitur cor meum in me — , nam adul- 
ter is plena est haec terra: in Christo, 
Matt. xii. 30. Joan. ii. 14, &c, in 
Stephano, Act. vii. 51 &c. in Paulo et 
Barnaba, cap. xiv. 14. et xvii. 16, 17, 


Compendium^ p. 232 
Exempla ejus sunt in Lotho, 2. Petri. 
2. 8. in Mose, Exod. 32. 19. in Pine- 
haso, Num. 25, 9. in Davide, Psalm. 
69 & 119, S3, in Elia, I Reg. 19, 10, in 
Jeremia, Jer. 33. 9, 10, 11. in Jolianne 
Baptisla, Matth. 14. 14. in Christo, 
Johan. 2. 14 &c. in Paulo, Act. 14, 14, 
& 17. 16, nj^ 


Here, similarity of expression and order of examples indicate direct de- 
pendence. Milton, however, has omitted the examples of David and of 
John the Baptist, and has added Stephen and Barnabas, who is also 
included in Acts xiv. To the citation concerning Lot, Milton has added 
verse seven, which is also applicable. In the case of Jeremiah, Milton has 
given the correct chapter reference and has added the quotation. This 
addition, omission, change of citation, and addition of quotation is 
typical of Milton’s treatment of Wolleb,®® and indicates that Milton 
checked all borrowings carefully. Differences in the quotation of in- 
dividual verses, moreover, show that Milton did not copy them from the 
Compendium but from his own Junius-Tremellius.®® These facts and the 
greater number of Biblical quotations found in the De doctrina seem to 
permit the following conclusions. First, the evidence bears out Milton’s 
statement®*^ that in imitation of some of the shorter systems of theology, 
he was in the habit of listing passages of Scripture under certain heads. 
Second, it indicates that in these compilations, the Compendium sug- 
gested more than merely the topic headings under which the passages 
were classified; and third, that Milton checked Wolleb carefully with 
Holy Writ. In the composition of the De doctrina^ therefore, Wolleb’s 
Compendium played no small part; but Milton considered its authority 
secondary, and consequently verified his borrowings. To these, he added 
other quotations, which he himself collected. In this sense, then, the De 

^ See also the paragraphs in Dd, 478 beginning nec inimici charitate . . , , and in Comp, 
245-246 beginning neque haec in parte . . . ; invidia {Dd, 481-482, Comp, 247-248), and 
assmeratio {Dd, 432-433, Comp, 236). 

^ For expansion of citation to quotation, see Dd, 482, Comp, 248: Mark ix, 38; James 
ni, 16; Luke xiv, 1; Dd, 481, Comp, 247: Luke xv, 10; Prov. vi, 1, xi, IS. For complete 
quotation of a passage quoted only in part by Wolleb, see Dd, 468, Comp, 275: Luke xii, 
15; Jude 16. 

sff See, for instance, Dd. 402, Comp, 210: Luke k, 62; Dd. 407, Comp, 213: 1 Sam. xxvii, 
1; Dd. 409, Comp, 214: Matt, x, 28, Dd, p. 2, 
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doctrina may be said to have been compiled from, and to depend, if not 
always immediately, at least ultimately, on Holy Scripture alone. 

If the present study reveals that Milton’s theology is less original than 
many have previously thought, this disappointment would seem in a 
degree compensated for by the fact that a comparison of the works ap- 
pears to contribute something to a fuller understanding of the De dockina 
and its author. The comparison, in the first place, enables us to assign 
a terminus a quo for Book II of the De doctrina. In the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorcep^ Milton seems to agree with Wolleb in holding that the 
Mosaic Law is still binding on Christians. In Book II of the De doctrina^ 
however, Milton denies the bearing of the Decalogue on Christian ethics 
and rejects Wolleb’s classification of the virtues according to their rela- 
tionship to the individual commandments. Between the composition of 
these two works, therefore, Milton appears to have experienced a change 
in belief ; and Book II of the De doctrina must consequently be dated after 
1644. Through this comparison, moreover, the connection of Milton’s 
theology with the thought of the Protestant reformation becomes even 
more pronounced. Milton’s inclusion of the virtue urbanitas^ for example, 
which Tillyard®® took to be evidence of a debt to the classics, testifies 
rather to an obligation to the Compendium}^ This treatise, likewise, 
appears to have contributed those views on the Scripture which Fletcher®^ 
pronounced echoes of Ibn Ezra. The analysis of the fall, if not dependent 
on Wolleb, at least belongs to an established tradition. The comparison 
moreover, would seem to throw some light on the manner in which Mil-, 
ton wrote his treatise. The appearance of two close parallels in widely 
separated portions of Book I of the De doctrina from two equally sepa- 
rated places in the Compendium suggests notes in a commonplace book. 
The continued similarity of Book II seems to indicate elaborate notes 
or constant consultation of the Compendium while this portion of the 
De doctrina was being written. Milton’s habits of borrowing revealed by 
this study, finally, make it probable that we shall find the true sources 
of much of the De doctrina not in passages embodying general conceptual 
similarity but rather in those presenting close verbal parallelism. 

Maurice Kelley 

Princeton University 

Compare Frose Works (Bohn Edition), m, 253-254 and Dd. p. 303, 

E, M. L. Tiliyard, Milton (London, 1930), p. 280. — The fact that Ursinus {pp. cit,^ 
p. 761) included urbanitas in Ms discussion of Christian ethics, indicates that at least one 
other theologian considered it a Protestant virtue. 

«oz>d. 501; Comp. 280-281. 

f, H. F. Fletcher, Milton^ $ Rabbinical Readings (Urbana, 111., 1930), pp. 61-62, and 
the parallels printed above, p. 158, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RHETORIC AND METRE OF 
THE HEROIC COUPLET, ESPECIALLY IN 1625-1645 

T he purpose of this paper is to point out certain elements in the de- 
velopment of the rhetoric of the '^classicaF' pentameter couplet in 
the middle seventeenth century and to show how the development of 
this rhetoric is bound up with the establishment of its formal metrical 
pattern. The rhetoric and metre interacted and helped to shape each 
other into the integral form which we know in Dryden and Tope. The 
paper proceeds as follows: 

After defining the tendencies of metrical and rhetorical form in the early closed 
couplet, which derives from the elegiac distich, I shall trace the marked develop- 
ment of this form during the first quarter of the seventeenth century, when the 
pentameter couplet of some sort won great popularity and became the recog- 
nized form for familiar verse such as Donne’s letters, and for the steadily in- 
creasing output of reflective and occasional verse, critical, complimentary, or 
topical. Then I shall show in detail how the couplet became almost prescriptively 
associated with the verse of definition and with occasional verse, and as it be- 
came thus established, it gained strength in its distinctive form in the twenty 
years from 1625 on. In order to show how this final form took shape, I shall 
analyse the couplet in detail in two separate groups of minor occasional verse; 
namely, the laudatory poems which accompanied the volumes of George Sandy s, 
1636-40, and the occasional verse in a minor volume of 1646, the Men~Miracles 
of Martin Lluelyn, both that written by Lluelyn himself and that wiittcn for 
his volume. The first of these I choose because the work of Sandys himself is 
important in the history of the couplet, and chiefly because the laudatory verse 
includes that of Falkland, of whose literary circle at Great Tew Waller was a 
member; the second, because it is significant to see to what point the couplet 
had developed in some very minor writers by the time Waller and Denham were 
reaching maturity. And finally, I shall compare the occasional poems with the 
verse of V/aller and Denham. Thus we can form an idea how far the couplet had 
taken shape in minor poets, as well as in Waller and Denham, and how far the 
general effort and the general literary taste helped in the shaping of it. 

The closed couplet originated as a naturalization of the Latin elegiac 
distich, the single largest influence being that of Ovid. Beginning with 
Nicholas Grimald’s contribution to ToUeVs Miscellany in 1557,^ wc can 
trace a continuous direct influence of the distich on the English form; 
in Grimald in 1557, with translations from Ovid, Martial, and the neo- 
Latin epigrammatists; in Marlowe's translation of Ovid’s Amores, 

1 See G.P. Shannon, '‘Nicholas Grimald’s Heroic Couplet and the Latin Elegiac distich,” 
PMLA, XLV (1930). 532-542. My quotations follow the text of Hyder Rollins. 
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1587-88 (?);^ in Thomas Heywood^s translations of Ovid’s Heroides^ 
XVI and xvii, and of The Art of Love, 1596^ — these all direct translations; 
and in 1597 in Hall’s Virgidemiarium, which owes much to the distich 
in the Latin satiric epigram/ and again in Drayton’s Eeroicall Epistles, 
which is modelled on the Heroides of OvidP 

Drayton’s work demands special treatment with the coming of the 
couplet into dominance at the turn of the century, Here we must define 
what the couplet achieved at its inception among the other men we have 
listed. They show no coherent advance, but were all aiming at the same 
effect under the same influence. Perhaps Grimald is the most purposive 
of them. In sixteen sets of his occasional verse and epigrams, giving a fair 
body of continuous couplets, 97 per cent of the couplets are end-stopped; 
the lines have masculine rhymes on strongly accented syllables; and bal- 
ance and antithesis are frequent.® All these qualities are suggested by the 
originals, but balance and antithesis, both in Grimald and in others, ex- 
ceed that in their originals.'^ But the balance and contrast are present in 
Grimald more often in possible idea than in explicit form; and where 
present in actual syntax, they are primarily the decorative balance and 
antithesis so almost universally pervasive in Renaissance literature, neo- 
Latin and vernacular, verse and prose. One or two examples are: 

But of the deed, throughout the life, the shame 

Endures, defacying you with fowl defame. 

Hereto heap vp vndaunted heed, stiff hart, 

And all the rest; eche spouse can tell a part. 

To rid my wo, and pull these pangs away. 

Measure forbids vnmeasurable prayse. 

® See C. E. Knowlton, origin of the Closed Couplet in English,’^ The Nation, xcix 
(July 30, 1914), 134. Professor H. B. Lathrop, of the University of Wisconsin, has pointed 
out to me also how closely Marlowe’s couplets preserve the couplet units of his original. 

® See J, S.P. Tatlock,“The Origin of the Closed Couplet in England,” T/je Nation, xcvni 
(April 9, 1914) 390 and A. M. Clark, Thomas He 3 wvood’s Art of Love Lost and Found,” 
The Library, Fourth Series, m, 210-222 {Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 
Second Series, in (1923). ^ See Knowlton, op. ctL 

® See Tatlock, op. ciL, — I do not know of any discussion of the elegiac distich as found in 
the Greek and Latin and neo-Latin epigrams upon the form of the English epigram in 
pentameter as a whole, and then more particularly in the work of Ben Jonson, and from 
his time on through the first half of the seventeenth century. But that influence is ob- 
viously very great. 

® For valuable tables and comparisons with other poets, see Shannon’s article. 

See the articles already cited, especially Shannon’s and Tatlock’s. Shannon points out, 
on the distich as a model for the couplet, that half of the hexameters and all the pentam- 
eters in the lines from which Grimald translates end in monosyllables or dissyllables, and 
the pentameter, moreover, gives a strong analogy for the masculine ending. 
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Yet this balance had certain design to suggest for the future develop- 
ment of the couplet; and we may note several cases where the balance^ 
such as it is, depends on the double adjective; 

But pleasant ayr in quiet counlrie sought. 

Thee, Nero stem^ rigor extreem did kill.® 

The presence of balance and antithesis thus ties up with the significance 
of the end-stopping and the formation of pattern in the couplet; for in 
defining the classical couplet we imply by the term not merely that 
there shall be a distinct pause, but that the two lines shall form an 
organic and distinct unit of thought. In these early couplets, the sen- 
tences are so unfolded as to give a rhetorical separateness to each two- 
line unit. But as yet these couplets have not consistently anything like 
the syntactical distinctness, or anything like the terse completed thought 
that marks the fully developed couplet. 

The same thing is true of the metrical form. The basic element of the 
two-line pattern is made neat by firm rhymes, and there is a tendency 
to divide the line by medial pause, but no distinctive rhythms or pat- 
terns. The structure of the balance is not specifically related to any- 
thing in the structure of the line. But the presence of the pause is struc- 
turally important for both metre and rhetoric. For the tendency toward 
such a pause sometimes helps to give form to both elements by relating 
the rhetoric to an elaboration of the two-line metrical pattern into lines 
or half-lines. And thus, though there is no principle of pause either rhe- 
torical or metrical, Grimald, for instance, sometimes strikes into so 
definite a form and rhythm as, 

But my good syre gaue, with soft woords, releef: 

And clokes, with outward chere, his inward greef: 

In the realization of this tendency, the development of the rhetoric and 
of the metrical form help to further each other; but there is as yet noth- 
ing like the completeness of mutual pattern which they finally attained. 
And the couplet still lacks, except by occasional accident, any distinct 
organic musical form. 

L THE TURN OF THE CENTURY; THE DEFINITE FORM ESTABUSHED 

In the first quarter of the new century the closed couplet in its dis- 
tinctive rhetoric developed rapidly as a mode of continuous verse and at 
the same time took on a new t3T)e of line movement,® This growth is 

® In both instances the italicized adjectives are in Grimaldi originals, as Shannon notes. 

* The importance of certain men and works has been so widely noted, in general terms, 
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marked by tbe rise and increase of the explicitly sententious and di- 
dactic element in poetry, an increase abundantly shown not only by tables 
of contents of the old collections of the poets of the period, but by study 
of the contemporary manuscript collections and commonplace books. 
In the development of couplet music and elaboration of the rhetoric 
three men call for consideration — Drayton, Fairfax, and Ben Jonson. 
Drayton in his England's Heroicall Epistles, 1597, wrote narrative 
couplets, Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso’s Gerusalemme, 1600, wrote 
narrative in ottava rima; yet through Waller, the movement of his 
stanzas, in both rhetoric and musical pattern, contributed significantly 
to the development of the couplet. In both, this development owes much 
to the prevalence in their narrative of reflective, moralizing, and sen- 
tentious elements. In Drayton we find, especially in passages where 
rhetoric and sentiment prevail, an analytical balance and antithesis 
marked by alliteration, related to the movement of line and half-line, 
emphasized by balanced musical patterns. In him these developments 
are sporadic. Fairfax is more sententious than Drayton; and in him such 
elements are more frequent and hit upon with more steady success. They 
still do not form, however, the warp and woof of his verse. In the occa- 
sional work and epigrams of Ben Jonson, from about 1600 to 1630, with 
his style definitely formed by 1603, we have a large body of couplets 
specifically devoted to the purpose of reflective and satiric verse and 
shaped up by a conscious master. He is by far the most important of the 
three. In defining his work we shall rely heavily on Professor Felix E. 
Schelling’s article on Ben Jonson and the Classical School}^ 

We take up Drayton first. Professor Schelling in his article on Jonson 
shows that in many respects, if studied by an analysis according to the 
standard tests of the proportions of run-on couplets, run-on lines, over- 
flowing lines, and medial caesura, Drayton in his use of the couplet looks 
back to the school of Spenser rather than forward to the classical school. 
This is true particularly in the respect that he does not use the medial 
caesura, “although a certain rigidity of manner . . . caused him almost to 
give up the run-on couplets and lines.”^^ But, as we have already seen, 
a strong conscious impetus to the couplet would be given to Drayton 
by Ovid, whom he was imitating. We find in him, where sentiment and 
reflection prevail, a very marked elaboration of rhetoric and metrical 
pattern as compared with the simple forms of Grimald, 

It may be noted as a principle of method in making this examination 


in the commentaries, that I cite no individual comments unless they have suggested par- 
ticular points. 10 PM LA, xin (1898), 221-249. 

11 Ibid,, p. 237.—- The article is full of valuable tables and of essential definitions. 
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that the study of the proportion of lines with medial caesura to those 
without, or the proportion of lines and couplets with parallelism and 
antithesis to those without, does not tell the whole story. Even though 
couplets with a striking and characteristic new couplet movement and 
rhythm do not form the prevailing pattern of Drayton’s Eeroicall 
Epistles, the presence in the poem of a good number of such couplets, 
emerging with a clear emphasis in a general pattern of end-stopped 
couplets, might serve as a very influential model to later writers. It will 
be remembered how large a part of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century discussion and imitation of Denham’s much admired ^^strong” 
couplets centres around two couplets. As Professor Schelling’s statistics 
are readily available, I do not here give any proportional figures, but 
turn to a detailed consideration of some striking lines, using for study 
^'Rosamond to Henry” and ^^Queen Isabel to Mortimer.” 

The most important trait of their form is, of course, the development 
of the thought in couplet sentiments. In this Drayton but takes the 
basic element of the form already developed. In comparison with Grim- 
ald, however, not only does he use a sharp rhetorical pause, but his two- 
line units coincide with more complete sentiments. In addition to this 
more incisive syntax, balanced pairs of lines and balanced half-lines are 
common enough to give color to the whole. The origin of this balance is 
various. Word-play and conceit upon the pros and cons of an idea or 
feeling are common devices of Renaissance literature, particularly of the 
literature that expresses the set and self-conscious analysis of a senti- 
mental situation. They are frequent, to name only one example, in the 
Rime of Petrarch. And where, as here in Drayton’s poem, this word-play 
and conceit are cast into the couplet mould, it is natural that they should 
incline to a sharp rhetorical balance expressed in a pattern of line set 
against line, of half-line set against half-line. Such lines as the following 
at once strike the eye and mind: 

Punish my fault, or ^itie mine estate; 

Reade it for loue, if not for loue, for hate.^® 

As this pure ground whereon these letters stand 

So pure was I ere stained by thy hand,^® 

Xights on the ground, themselues doe fessen farre 

But in the ayre, each ^mall ^parke ^eemes a starre^^ 

Fatall my birth, vnfortunate my life, 

Vnkinde my children, most vnkind my wife.^® 

^ Michael Draiton, Esquire, Poms, Printed for the Spenser Society (Manchester, 18S8), 
Part I, p. 170. 13 14 15 
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What doth auaile vs to be Princes heires, 

When we can 5oast, our Mrth is only theirs?^® 

The letters italicized in these examples show alliteration definitely 
parallel to the balance and emphasizing it. 

Then there is the matter of metrical pattern, perhaps even more im- 
portant. Strong and great verse, it is recognized, must have not only firm 
and unmistakable pattern, but rich variation from that pattern, har- 
moniously subdued, but still so insistent and so organically melodious as 
to suggest counter-pattern. Professor P. F. Baum states with great 
clarity this principle.^*^ Now if we examine further into the aesthetics of 
established pattern and variation in verse, we find in large stanzas, in 
blank verse, or in run-on couplets that, where a number of lines form the 
unit of perception and give the design, there is room for ample and subtle 
variation from pattern in the individual line; whereas if the unit of per- 
ception be limited to two lines, the pattern, to be firmly kept, must be 
more sharply and formally perceptible in the two individual lines on 
which the sense of design depends. This law of the relation of secondary- 
pattern to basic design is illustrated in the seventeenth-century emphasis 
on the need for smoothness in the couplet, and in the consequent evening 
out of the beat of its pentameters. In the second place, the counter- 
patterns may, in verse of large units such as the long stanza, blank verse, 
and the run-on couplet, move with a good bit of sweep and may them- 
selves employ large melodic units in their phrasing. Mr. Baum points out 
the successively varied secondary-patterns of four-beat or other patterns 
against the five-beat patterns in the lines of Paradise Lost; Mr. Johannes 
Andersen points out very interestingly that in Paradise Lost^ by his use 
of the caesura combining with the run-on line, Milton frequently puts a 
second iambic pentameter pattern across the span of the first.^® And we 
may note Chaucer’s use of the same device; out of the four run-on lines 
in the first paragraph of the Prologue, three yield, with the pauses, 
beautiful pentameter lines. 

lUL, p. 204. 

Pauli Franklin Baum, The Principles of English Versification. (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 
18-19. — As Professor Scheilling reminds me, syncopation as used by Mr. Baum is not syn- 
copation in the strict musical sense; and I shall, accordingly, in referring to this aspect of 
verse use the term counier-patiern or secondary-pattern. 

For example: TOerefore do I assume 

These royalties, [| and not refuse to reign, 

Refusing to accept as great a share 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

To him who reigns, || and so much to him due 

Of hazard more, H as he above the rest 

High honoured sits? |1 Go therefor mighty Powers, 
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But with the closed couplet, if we are to have vigorous music, these 
counter-patterns must find new patLerns designed within the confines 
of the couplet pattern itself. Looking in detail at Drayton's verses in the 
light of this esthetic principle, we find in many lines and couplets just 
such metrical patterns emerging. The colorlessness of other couplets 
reaffirms the need of this secondary design. We shall consider first the 
general effect of the first two paragraphs (eighteen lines) of ^‘Rosamond 
to Henry” and the first paragraph (sixteen lines) of ^‘Queen Isabel to 
Mortimer,” and than we shall examine certain outstanding lines and 
effects throughout these epistles. 

1 If yet thine eies (great Henry) may endure 

2 These tainted lines, drawn with a hand impure, 

3 (Which fain would blush, but feare keeps blushes back, 

4 And therefore suited in dispairing black, 

5 This in loues name, 0 that these lips might crave. 

6 But that Sweete name (vile I) prophaned haue; 

7 Punish my fault, or pitie mine estate; 

8 Reade it for loue, if not for ioue, for hate. 

9 If with my shame mine eies thou fain wouldst feed, 

10 Heere let them surfeit, of my shame to reede. 

11 This scribied paper which I send to thee, 

12 If noted rightly, doth resemble mee; 

13 As this pure ground, whereon these letters stand, 

14 So pure was I, ere stained by thy hand; 

15 Ere I was blotted with this foule offence, 

16 So cleere and spotlesse was my innocence: 

17 Now like these marks which taint this hatefull scroule, 

18 Such the blacke sinnes which spot my leprous soule. 

1 Though such sweet comfort comes not now from her 

2 As Engiands Queene hath sent to Mortimer. 

3 Yet what that wants, which might my power approue, 

4 If lines can bring this shall supply with loue. 

5 Me thinks affliction should not fright me so, 

6 Nor should resume these sundry shapes of woe; 

7 But when I faine would finde the cause of this, 

8 Thy absence shewes me where the errour is. 

9 Oft when I think of thy departing hence, 

10 Sad sorrow then possesseth eu'ry sence: 


Terror of Heaven, || though fallen; || intend at home, 
While here shall be our home, || what best may ease 
The present misery, [j and render Hell 
More Tolerable: || (P.X. 2, 450 et seq) 

Johannes C, Andersen, TM Laws of Verse (Cambridge, 1928), p. 122. 
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11 But finding thy deere blood presem’d thereby, 

12 And in thy life, my long-wisht liberty, 

13 With that sweet thought myself I only please 

14 Amidst my grief e, which sometimes gives me ease; 

15 Thus doe extreamest ills a ioy possesse, 

16 And one woe makes another woe seeme lesse. 

The variations from the norm of the verse are few, not sufficient to pro- 
duce counter-patterns or melodic phrases. Most common are trochaic 
substitution in the first or third foot (first foot, seven times: R. to H., 
7, 8, 10, 17, 18;/. to M. 9, 15; third foot three times: R, to H., 2; /. to M., 
2, 4.) ; and the line of four main beats with one light beat on a preposition 
(which occurs four times in the thirty-four lines : R. to H,, 4, 7, 10, 14.). 
In these cases (all except line 7 in I. to M,) the variation gives a weak 
pattern rather than a contrasting pattern, for it is musically perfectly 
casual or accidental and, on the other hand, has no relation to the 
rhetorical rhythm of the line as distinct from the metrical rhythm. It 
registers, therefore, simply as a failure to complete the full rhythmic 
motion. Moreover, it is so infrequent that we can have no sense of con- 
trast arising from the shift of this light or suppressed beat from line to 
line. Only two lines have two variations: R, to S’., 7 and 10, which com- 
bine a trochaic substitution with a light beat. The lines are, lastly, very 
largely monosyllabic and dissyllabic, and there is, accordingly, very 
little variation by secondary stress. 

A few lines call, however, for special comment. In line 6, R. to S'., 
which scans perfectly regularly, the metrical pattern and the rhetorical 
patter of antithesis in sweet and vile pull so strongly in different ways that 
they almost cancel each other out. 

^ :ic t ^ t ^ ^ » 

But that sweet name (vile I) prophaned have; 

Name and I lose their antithesis, which tries to assert itself in sweet and 
vile by forcing the words into prominence in the metrical pattern and 
which thus leaves two weak hovers in succession over sweet name and 
vile I. Line 7 offers a striking contrast. First, the rhetorical antithesis 
is strongly stated in verb-object parallels; second, this rhetoric is under- 
scored by a strong caesura and by alliteration; third, the metrical pat- 
tern still further marks the rhetoric. 

Punish my fault, or pitm mine estate; 

The trochaic substitution in the first place and the suppressed beat in 
the fourth, combining with the caesura, give a distinct new pattern offer- 
ing in itself both repetition (in the design of unstressed syllables included 
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within the stressed) and variation (in the number of unstressed syllables) . 
Here is a distinct case in which Drayton designs a counter-pattern 
within the scope of the main pattern. It is the product not of rhetoric, 
nor of metre, but of the two working upon each other. The secondary- 
pattern does not weaken but rather gives strength and firmness to Dray- 
ton^s usually languid pentameter line. It is first vigorous music and then 
effective rhetoric. — Lines 17 and 18 again offer something of the same 
strength derived from the same source. 

Now like these marks which taint this hateful scroule, 

t iHi ^ f I :i: t ^ t sf! # 

Such the black sinnes which s^pot my leprous soule. 

In these lines the parallel rhetorical and syntactical elements repeat 
metrical and rhythmical pattern, and this balance in turn selects certain 
elements of the metrical pattern for emphasis and thereby gives energy 
to the music of the line. By contrast lines 15 and 16 in /. to M. show 
blurred rhetoric and casual metre. Other outstanding passages in the 
poems deserve comment. In R, to E. lines 25 and 26, we find again rhetor- 
ical parallelism with contrast between the two lines sustained by allit- 
eration and by a distinct metrical emphasis on the outstanding ele- 
ments of the contrast. 

Lights on the ground themselves do /essen farre, 

But in the ayre, each ^■mall ^parke ^eemes a ^tarre. 

Notable are the trochaic substitution in the key word light and the 
strengthening of lessen by alliteration in line one ; in line two the cluster of 
beats; and in the two lines together the rhythmic and syntactic paral- 
lelism of the second, third, and fourth syllables. A little later in the same 
poem comes the line: 

^ t ^ * (:f:) sj« ' 

My lookes should be the index to my fault; 

Here the suppressed beat makes a single strong phrase of index to my 
fault, ^ ^ and brings out the rhetorical emphasis of the subject and 

its complement. In such a line as 

t H/i ! t t 

Here in the garden wrought by curious hands, 

the trochaic substitution of the first place in the opening phrase is re- 
peated in effect in the second phrase by the feminine caesura, which causes 
that phrase likewise to begin with a beat and sets up a secondary pat- 
tern; and thus the line is made vigorous by a syncopation that moves 
with the rhetoric. In the lines from J. to M.: 
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# ^ t ^ /(4e) ^ t 9 

What doth auaile us to be Princes Heires, 

i:ic:{e 9 f 9 ^ 9 

When we can doast, our Mrth is only theirs? 

the suppressed beat with the caesura in the first line puts the peak of the 
metrical variation on the rhetorical key words amtl and Princes heires. 
In the second line the key words which parallel the first line are marked 
out by alliteration. Here in the first line we note again that the supressed 
beat is not casual but forms an integral element in the patterning of the 
line, operating with the c^sura to divide it into a two-part counter- 
pattern to the pentameter design. Here too the supressed beat is com- 
pensated by the csesural pause or hover, and hence the time movement 
of the line is maintained. The same elemant of pattern marks more con- 
tinuously the fine lines beginning: 

X ^ 9 9 ^ 9^9 

That after all this feareful massacre, 

9^ 9 f ^ f 9 9 ^9 

The fall of Beauchamp, Lacy, Lancaster, 

Sfs # sjs 9 ^ t ^ (:i«) ❖ ' 

Another faithlesse fauorite should arise, 

To cloude the sunne of our Nobilities? 

9 ^ 9 -gg. 9 ^ 9 9 

And glory'd I in Gauesions great fall, 

* # * » * (:i:) 9 ^9 

That now a Spenser should succeede in all? 

In lines 5 and 6 the peak of metrical emphasis is thrown upon the 
antithetic element in the two contrasting lines, — first, by the shift 
of beat at the end; second, once more by the supressed beat, stressing 
Gaveston and Spenser. The lines beginning — '^When minions heads must 
wear our monarks crowns,’’ very strongly reminiscent in rhetoric of 
Henry VI, have a line movement like that of Shakespeare’s early blank 
verse rather than a couplet movement. And yet the balance of the two 
half -lines in the adjective- (or possessive-) noun, adjective-noun arrange- 
ment anticipates the double adjective half -line movement later so char- 
acteristic of the Popean couplet. 

One last example I wish to take from the ^^Epistle of Henry to Rosa- 
mond” because if offers so interesting a definition both positive and nega- 
tive of what Drayton was feeling for. In the couplet 

9 ^ ^ 9 9 ^ X, ^9 

Fatal! my birth, vn/ortunate my life, 

^9 9 f 9 ^ 9 >i8# 

Vnkinde my children, most vnkinde my wife; 

Op. cU,, p. 198. 
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the first line is strong both metrically and rhetoricallyj the second in- 
significant. In the first, the two half-lines have patterns distinct and 
interplaying. These patterns are created first by the beat shift in falall 
giving the pattern ' -** *^ ' and by the very secondary stress on the fourth 
syllable of unfortunate, which, working with the alliteration, gives the 
repeated but varying pattern ^ and secondly by the rhythmic 
repetition in my hirth and my life. Again the metric and rhythmic forms 
underscore the rhetorical. In the second line, on the contrary, the half- 
lines have no sort of distinct metrical or rhythmical pattern to sustain 
either by parallel or by contrast the rhetorical pattern, and the most 
which gains whatever point of emphasis is gained through rhythmic 
movement, by beginning the second element of the line after a feminine 
caesura, is rhetorically the weak point of the line. Thus rhetorical and 
metrical design obliterate each other. 

Drayton’s Heroicall Epistles, then, are written at their average pace 
in a series of end-stopped couplets with masculine endings, which incline 
to rhetorical statement, and which are marked by new elements of pos- 
sible design, but which remain defective and colorless in rhetoric and 
languid in metre. Among these average lines, however, are other lines 
and passages strikingly vigorous both in music and in expression. These 
passages, though sporadic, show certain definite principles of technique. 
The rhetorical structure uses either line or half-line as the rhetorical unit 
element, balancing exactly the syntactic elements, either large or small, 
so as to give completeness of form to the rhetorical balance and contrast. 
And this arrangement gives structural form to the music of the couplet 
by using the same line and line of the end-stopped lines within the 
couplet, or the same two half-lines given by the medial csesura, to form 
within the pentameter line new metrical unit-elements. That is, they 
shift the regular iambic pentameter rhythm in such a way as to gain 
within the compass of the couplet a fresh distinct musical design or 
counter-pattern suspended in the main pattern. To secure these new 
designs they turn such devices as the trochee or the suppressed stress 
into integral elements of pattern, obviating casual variation. Clearly 
these designs we thus trace are of the formal order. The rhetorical move- 
ment which defines endstopped couplet, line, and csesura serves as the 
framework or oak panelling within which the metrical design is worked 
out and vice-versa. 

^ Within the new structure Drayton suggests roughly a number of pos- 
sible designs. But in fact, of’ the 184 lines of ^'Rosamond” only about 6 
per cent have well-formed counter-pattern and of the 164 lines of 
“Isabel’’ only 11 per cent. Around these counter-patterns, too, the re- 
mainder of the line is often rough. To Fairfax’s Tasso (1600), which 
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Waller named to Dryden as the model for his own style, the new verse- 
movement owes an important advance in smoothness and fixity of pur- 
pose. Fairfax has less energ}-^ than the best of Drayton, but he creates a 
line and two-line movement much more even in its tension and much 
more obvious. His poem has a more sententious and generalized tone 
than that of Drayton, and consequently the frequency of lines and pairs 
of lines built on co-ordinated parallelism and phrases with secondary- 
pattern is higher. Indeed, it is no longer sporadic but standard for sen- 
tentious passages. He suggests fewer patterns than Drayton, but he 
perfects the few he does realize, and he gives to the line rhythm as a 
whole a smooth, evened, neat flow against which the line and half-line 
designs stand out clearly. 

The Tasso is, like its original, in oUava rima, and we look first to the 
concluding two rhymed lines for a succession of couplets that might give 
the pattern of the heroic couplet.^® These lines often summarize a special 
point reached by a whole stanza, or describe a figure applicable to the 
whole stanza somewhat as the Alexandrine does in Spenser. Moreover, 
as to musical quality in relation to the whole stanza, they are remark- 
able, in sharp contrast to the swelling music of Spenser, for their low- 
pitched evenness of texture. 

So if with drought endangered be their grain, 

Poor plowmen joy when thunders promise rain.®^ 


But such summarizing couplets are not predominant or characteristic 
and are rarely distinct from the movement of the stanza as a whole. Fair- 
fax’s contribution is to be found in his poem as a whole. The closed line 
is the rule with him, not in general a closed line created by strong rhetoric 
in the line units, but the end-stopped lines of the metrical beginner whose 
basic need is to secure the primary metrical form. Then considering the 
thought periods built up on these metrical closed lines we find that a 
two line units prevails not only in the final couplet, but throughout. If 
we divide the first fifteen stanzas into their thought-units and repre- 
sent the number of lines in each unit by a digit, with sub-division where 
there is a longer unit composed of two distinct lesser ones, they run thus: 


1: 4 & 4; IL 


& 


III. 


;IV:4& 


4 


;V: 


2&2 2&2 ^ 2&2 3&1 ^ 2&2 

& 2; VI: 2& 2 & 2 & 2; VIL 2 & 6; VIII. 2 & 4 & 2; IX. 2 & 2 & 


6 

2 & 2&2 

2 & 2 ; 


20 Any previous study that I have seen has merely noted the statement of Waller and 
referred to the epigrammatic nature of some of Fairfaxes concluding couplets, 

Edward Fairfax, Jerusalem Ddivered, ed, Henry MorUyi Revised edition (London, n.d.) 
p. 17. 
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X:2&2&2&2;XL2&2&2&2;XII;4&1y.& 2 y; XIII; 2 & 2 & 2 

4 

& 2; XIV : 2 & 2 & 2 & 2; XV : & 4. In this movement the rhyme 

2 & 2 

words have no distinct importance, and the final rhymed couplet has 
generally nothing to define its two-line movement more sharply than that 
of the a5, ‘^couplets.’’ Stanza nine is typical.^^ 

In Baldwin next he spied another thought, 

Whom spirits proud to vain ambition move: 

Tancred he saw his lifers joy set at naught, 

So woe-begone was he with pains of love; 

Boemond the conquered folk of Antioch brought, 

The gentle yoke of Christian rule to prove: 

He taught them laws, statutes, and customs new, 

Arts, crafts, obedience, and religion true. 

If we compare Fairfax with his original, we find in this stanza of Tasso 
a distinct two-line movement in lines 1-2 and 3-4, but not in the second 
half of the stanza.^® A second important fact is that, although Fairfax 
follows Tasso closely in general stanza movement, his lines are end- 
stopped; whereas in Tasso the run-on line is highly characteristic. In 
this Spenser’s movement is the one that is like Tasso’s. Thus in Fairfax 
the two-line thought-movement is composed again and again of two 
equal elements or units of pattern, and hence the simple “couplet” efiect 
is by this second fact also made very much sharper in him. 

gia non lasciammo i dolci pegni, e ’i nido 

native noi (se’l credo mio non erra) 

ne la vita esponemmo al mare infido 

ed a i perigli di lonlana guerra, 

per acquistar di breve suono un grido 

vulgare, e posseder barbara terra; 

che proposto ci avremmo angusto e scarso 

premio, e in danno de I’alme il sangue sparse.®^ 

“But not for this our homes we first forsook, 

And from our native soil have marched so far: 

Nor us to dangerous seas have we betook, 

Exposed to hazard of so far sought war, 

Of glory vain to gain an idle smook, 

p. 3. 

^ For so general a comparison as this, the question of variations in Tasso’s text and of 
the relation of Fairfax’s work to them seems iminaportant. 

^ Torquato Tasso Gerusalemme Liberata (Opere, v. 2) a cura M Luigi Boniigli (Bari, 
1930), Canto i, stz. 22, p. 6. 
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And lands possess that wild and barbarous aie: 

That for our conquest were too mean a prey, 

To shed our bloods, to work our souls’ decay. 

In rhetoric the style of Tasso is marked by compressed energy and by 
sharply defined statement which sometimes uses contrast and balance. 

op re nostre non gia, ma del Ciel dono 
furo,26 

a la fatica invitti, al cibo parchi:^^ 
mostra in fresco vigor chiome Canute 

Fairfax makes this contrast and balance more explicitly verbal. 

By Heaven’s mere grace, not by our prowess done:^® 

On diet spare, un tired with labor long;^^ 

His looks were gray, yet was his courage green, 

And he underlines this explicitness by the epigrammatic effect of line 
pattern as is shown in line five of the twenty-second stanza quoted above. 
He sacrifices the energy and narrative zest of Tasso, but creates on his 
own score a certain sententious quality that is his distinctive note. Fur- 
ther he often uses balance and contrast where it is not in his original. 

Usa a temprar ne’ caldi alberghi il verno. 

And pass cold days in baths and houses hot,®^ 

O piu bel di maniere e di sembianti, 

0 piu eccelso ed intrepido di core. 

With majesty his noble countenance shone, 

High were his thoughts, his heart was bold in fight, 

Ove rinovi il prisco onor de gli avi, 

O mostri al men, ch’ a la virt latina 
O nulla manca, o sol le disciplina, 

So to revive the Romans’ old renown, 

Or prove at least to all of wiser thought. 

Their hearts were fertile land although unwrought.®^ 

Fairfax, Jerusalem Deliver edy Canto i, stz. 22, p. 6. 

Tasso, Canto i, stz. 26, 1. 3. Canto i, stz. SO, i. 6. 

Canto r, stz. 53, 1. 6. Fairfax, Canto i, stz. 26, 1. 3. 

lUd.f Canto i, stz., 50, L 6. Ibid,, Canto i, stz. 53, L 6. 

^ Tasso and Fairfax, Canto i, stz. 42, 1. 5. 

Canto i, stz. 45. 11. 3^. 


^ Ibid,, Canto i, stz. 64, 11. 6-8. 
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This is often a merely verbal balance, as in line 2 of the ninth stanza 
already cited, the original of which reads, “ch’ a F umane graiidezze 
intento aspira:^^ or on stanza 16, line 6: 

tu al hn de Fopra i neghittosi affreta, 

Comfort the feeble, and confirm the strong. 

Yet it strongly increases the epigrammatic effect of his poem. To this 
increase in rhetoricalness of expression, Fairfax adds an explicitness of 
sentiment which must have been particularly interesting to Waller. Thus 
line 6 of stanza nine contains an explicit sentiment not expressed in the 
original. The same is true of stanza sixty-four, lines 6-8 just cited, and of 
stanza twenty-two as a whole. As we have suggested in the example of 
stanza fifty-three,^® Fairfax increases the whole sententious lone by 
moulding ail his rhetorical effects to the pattern of the single line. This 
practice further tends to create the line with a medial c^sura as a com- 
mon t3rpe. With particular frequency, we find the last line of the stanza 
built on parallelism and divided by the caesura. 

The general movement of Fairfax is a very even one, as a result in a 
large measure of its monosyllabic and dissyllabic quality. In the sixty- 
four lines of the first eight stanzas, there are two monosyllabic lines; 
eighteen lines contain only one word other than a monosyllable; thirty- 
three lines contain only two words other than a monosyllable, of which 
twenty-six contain two dissyllables; in all there are eleven trisyllables, 
mostly verbs in ed, and one word of four syllables. So prevailing a use of 
monosyllables just relieved with dissyllables gives, in the nature of verse 
music, beats of very equal value and irons out the line. This evening 
process is strengthened by the rhymes, which are masculine. Moreover, 
of the one hundred and twenty rhyme words in the first fifteen stanzas, 
ninety-nine are monosyllables and nineteen dissyllables. 

There is distinct patterning between the half -lines of the sort we have 
seen in Drayton, A frequent type of pattern is the syllabic parallel 
made identical with the rhetorical parallel, which is sometimes streng- 
thened by alliteration. 

His fellows late shall be his subjects now.®® 

Comfort the feeble and confirm the strong®^ 

On every footman and on every knight.®® 

Few golden hairs to deck his ivory chin.®^ 

See p. 179. ^ Fairfax, Canto i, stz. 12, 1. 6. 

nu., stz. 16, 1 6. »8 stz. 35, 1. 8. »» Ibid., stz. 60, 1. 8. 
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Here more definitely than in Drayton the pattern is often further em- 
phasized by the suppressed medial beat, as in the first example above, 
and very markedly the third example, where the balance is deliberately 
made to sustain the whole structure and almost the substance of the line. 
A common extension is the balanced antithesis with reversed order. 

1 2 2 1 

And pass cold days in baths and houses hot^° 

1 2 2 1 

High were his thoughts, his /feart was bold in fight.^^ 

12 2 1 

In diet spare, untired with labor long.^^ 

More subtle variations are less common in Fairfax than in Drayton. But 
we may note the clustered beats in stanza 26, line 33. 

^ t t i S f t 

By Heaven's mere grace, not by our prowess done: 

and the trochaic substitution with alliteration in the fourth line of stanza 
forty-five, “High were his thoughts, his feart was bold in fight.’* 

Thus Fairfax’s Tasso, though not written in couplets, made a distinct 
contribution to the development of the heroic couplet. The development 
of its form seems to result in large measure from interest in the sen- 
tentious and in generalized reflection, which impels him to seek and find 
a rhetoric and a music to harmonize with it. Nor was his the only case in 
which such an interest contributed to the development of the couplet 
style. This suggests a stream of possible influence, kindred to Fairfax’s, 
which deserves further study. There was in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries a great deal of translation of poetry, and it is possible 
that two factors on the very work of translation, operating hand in hand 
with the general interest in moral sentiment, tended to accelerate this 
development toward the didactic and the generalized reflection. A trans- 
lator has before him a concentrated expression which exhibits as a whole 
an organic reality and scope of meaning larger than the sum of its parts. 
Thus it is natural that as a translator, in his endeavor to get this whole, 
he should, in seizing the concept or expression which he is to translate, 
state it to himself in more explicit and logically complete terms than the 
original. The original gathers much in one creative flash; any other 
statement seems tenuous beside that flash and accordingly tends to 
explain itself in order to gain completeness. This fact produces in trans- 
lations a tendency to paraphrase and to sententious generalization. In- 
deed, the theory of paraphrase came to be specifically discussed^; but 

lUd.^ stz. 42, 1. 6. Bid., sts. 45, 1. 4, ^ Bid., stz. 50, 1, 6. 
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the tendency was operative long before the theory. The point is illus- 
trated by the opening lines of the Second Day of the First Week of 
Sylvester^s Du Bartas. 

Tous ces doctes esprits, dont la voix hateresse 
Change Hecube en Heleine, & Faustine en Liicresse: 

Qui d’ vn nain, d’ vn bastard, d’ vn archerot sans yeux 
Font, non vn dieutelet, ains le maistre des dieux.^'^ 

Those learned spirits whose wits applyed wrong, 

With wanton Charms of their inchanting song, 

Make of an olde, foul, frantike Hecuba, 

A wondrous, fresh fair witty Helena: 

Of lewd Faustina, (that loose Emperess) 

A chaste Lucre tia, loathing wantonness: 

Of a blinde Bowe-Boy, of a Dwarf, a Bastard, 

No petty Codling, but the Gods great Master;^® 

It is also seen in Drummond^s translation of Tasso’s 0 vaga tortorella, 

Misera vedovella, 

Tu sovra il nudo ramo 
A pi6 del secco tronco io la richiamo. 

Ma r aura solo e 1 vento 

Risponde mormorando al mio lamento.^® 

Unhappie widow’d Dove, 

While all about do sing, 

I at the Roote, thou on the Branche above, 

Even wearie with our Mones the gaudie Spring. 

Yet these our plaints we do not spend in vaine, 

Sith sighing Zephyres answer vs again.^^ 

Innumerable other examples might be given. 

In the case of the English translations, in the second place, where the 
writer keeps to the metrical pattern of his original, but where English 
words have fewer syllables than Greek or Latin or Italian, the pattern 
must be filled out, and the explicitness in sentiment or in form of state- 


^ See the whole seventeenth-century discussion of the theory of paraphrase in translation 
and the many works which are distinctly conceived of and titled paraphrases. 

^ G. de Saluste, Sr. Du Bartas, Les (Enres Foeiiquos et ChresHemeSj (k Geneve; m. dc. 
xxxn,), p. 31. 

^ Du Barias. Sis Devine Weekes and Worhes Translated: ... by Joshua Sylvester. Now 
thirdly corrected and augm. (London, 1611), p. 24. 

Torquato Tasso, Le Rime, a cur a di Angelo Solerti (Bologna, 1898), n, 439. 

William Drummond of Hawthomden, The Poetical Works, with a Cypresse Gron^ ed. 
L, E. Eastner (Edinburgh and London, 1913), i, 30. 
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ment we have just spoken of thus becomes the material for the necessary 
amplification. The passages from Fairfax already considered bear wit- 
ness to this fact, or, to take only one other example, the first line of 
Drummond’s translation of Marino’s sonnet to night. 

0 del Silenzio figlio, e della Notte,^® 

Sleepe, Silence Child, sweet Father of soft Rest^^ 

It is perhaps a virtue in Fairfax at this stage of the couplet develop- 
ment that he should be so obvious and so simple and thereby so in- 
sistent on the new verse and rhetorical structure. But the simplicity 
and sameness of his line structure hardly allow for energetic forward 
movement or larger design even had he not been confined to occasional 
reflective lines and couplets scattered through narrative verse. When we 
turn to Ben Jonson, we come to a master craftsman deliberately evolving 
a style for continuous occasional and reflective verse. In him balance and 
contrast are the instruments of analytical definition with a steady for- 
ward drive of thought; and on these forms he builds up, on the simple 
basic units we have defined, a verse-movement with the sublety and 
variety necessary to scope and progression. 

Professor Schelling in the article already referred to has so fully de- 
fined the position of Ben Jonson as the founder of ‘^classicism” as a 
whole that I shall for the most part simply summarize his argument and 
refer the reader to his article for more ample consideration. As to sub- 
stance, Mr. Schelling points out, Jonson was the first poet to give 
occasional verse that variety, and that power and finish, which made it 
for nearly two centuries the most important form of poetical expression. 
As to style, drawing his conclusions from several tables, Mr. Schelling 
shows that in the matter of run-on couplets, Jonson falls somewhat 
nearer than Spenser and Sandys to Dryden and Pope, though not so 
near as Waller to these masters; and in the matter of medial caesura, 
Jonson, Waller, Dryden, and Pope fall into one group. In regard to the 
caesura, Jonson had a distinct theory that “couplets be the bravest sort 
of verses, especially when they are broken like hexameters”;^® i.e., ex- 
hibit a regular casural pause. Next Mr. Schelling states that although 
Pope names Sandys’s Paraphrase upon Job as one of the sources of 
Waller’s versification, more significant in the formation of Waller’s 
style is the classical manner, with the crisp diction, set figures, parallel 

Giambattista Marino, Foesie Varie, a cura H Benedetto Croce (Bari, 1913), p. 104 

Drummond, op> cit.^ i, 7. — have considered the effects of these tendencies in the 
work of Drummond in an article on Drummond of Hawthornden, FMLAj xrvin, 1090- 
1107. 

Quoted by Professor Schelling from Discoveries, ed. ScheUing, p. 28. 
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constructions, contrasted clauses, and inversions, all of which he found 
in Jonson. Jonson uses the couplet in the epigram tersely, in the epistle 
more fluently. 

We have already seen how bound together are the “classical manner’^ 
or rhetoric of the couplet and its characteristic musical form. It is 
essential to our study to go into Jonson’s musical form, which Professor 
Schelling does not touch upon. The relation between the rhetoric and the 
musical pattern we may see by a glance at epigram xxv. To King james"^^ 
which Professor Schelling especially notes as characteristic of Jonson’s 
rhetoric and at the lines on Shakespeare.®^ In the epigram the first two 
lines contain double parallelism; first between the two lines; then be- 
tween the two halves of the second line. 

Who would not be thy siibject^ |[ James t^ obey 
A Prince that rules by example^ || more than sway? 

In the first line, the key words of the parallel receive emphasis by 
position just before the cassura and at the close in the rhyme word. In 
the second line the antithetic words receive the same emphasis. The 
third catches up and states more explicitly the idea of the preceding line. 

Whose manners draw^ ]j more than thy powers conslrainj 

This development is focused by being carried on a sharper musical 
pattern; not only do the key words of the antithesis come on csesura and 

, * II » » II 4: f 

rhyme, but they repeat musical pattern, manners draw, powers constrain 

2 11 2 

with reversal of verbal rhythm in the repetition to give variety. The 
effect of the three lines taken together is akin to that achieved in musical 
composition when a composer tries out and suggests the melodic phrase 
with variations before he states it fully. The result is important. For in 
it Jonson not only uses the terse and epigrammatic power of the couplet, 
but also supplies forward movement beyond the couplet. Within the 
closed couplet, the half-line becomes the basic unit of design, and 
patterns built up on these half-lines preserve and give definition to the 
couplet form even when the actual stop at line-end and couplet-end is 
for the moment slight. This form is highly characteristic of Jonson’s 
music and seems to have exerted a strong influence on Falkland and 
Denham. In the next line the balance of the adjective-noun rhetoric is 
given musical emphasis again by csesura and end position and then by 
clustered beats and clustered unstressed syllables, secured through the 
trochaic foot in the third place. 

^ Ben Jonson, Poems (London, 1910), p. 294. — ^Italics in quotation are mine. 
fi*I5R,p.398. 
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And in this short time of thy happiest reign, 

The whole of the lines on Shakespeare offers interesting patterns, both 
musical and rhetorical. Lines 7-12 are typical and will serve our study. 

For silliest ignorance on these may light, 

Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right; 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance; 

Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin, where it seemed to raise. 

These three couplets contain three parallel clauses beautifully varied. 
Each of the three begins with the subject: ^^silliest ignorance,” '^blind 
affection,” ^^crafty malice”; and in each the adjective contains the germ 
of the idea of the whole. In each this idea is developed by antithesis. 
But among the three the detail of the rhetoric and the music varies. 
The first couplet states the antithesis in the second line, not sharply, but 
still using the two half-lines to make the contrast. The second couplet 
sharpens the rhetoric: gropes reiterates blind more distinctly than the 
idea is formally pursued in the preceding couplet, and the antithesis is 
more explicit. In this couplet the first line is run-on. The consequent 
loss of sharpness in line-pattern, however, is more than compensated 
by the effect of the antithetic truth and chance at the beginning and end 
of their line. More, the run-on line in the middle of the three couplets 
saves the balanced movement of the whole from monotony. The third 
couplet is completely definite in both rhetoric and musical pattern. The 
whole idea is stated in the first line, and with rhetorical sharpness under- 
scored by musical secondary-pattern, *'*'*(*)*'*', Finally, the 
antithesis already defined in ‘^^retend this j^raise,” and underscored by 
the secondary-pattern and by alliteration, is completed by the perfectly 
balanced syntax and musical phrase of the second line: 

* (*) 

And think to fuin, where it seems to raise. 

Thus again Jonson builds up to a musical and a rhetorical climax that are 
mutual. His strength lies in the fact that the perfected pattern of half- 
line, line, couplet, balance, antithesis, repeated musical phrase, is always 
suggested, but actually realized only often enough to create form without 
imposing rigidity. Although such effects are not as continuous in him 
as ^ they are in later men, they are what give character to his coup- 
lets. 
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2. THE RELATION OF WALLER AND THE SANDYS GROUP. THE COUPLET 
OF SANDYS AND THE SANDYS COMPLIMENTARY VERSE 

The dates of Waller's work and of that of Sandys and of the Saiidys 
complimentary verse overlap. And doubtless these poets influenced each 
other, as the following analysis of dates will show. Waller was an in- 
timate of the Falkland circle at Great Tew, where he presumably 
showed his verse and would be likely to have read that of Sandys and 
Falkland even before publication. Sandys's Ovid was probably first 
published in 1626, though written in part by 1623 the second edition 
revised came out in 1632. I have not seen the first edition, and my 
comment will therefore be based on the second edition. As to the relation 
of the two editions, Hooper in his edition of Sandys says that the altera- 
tion is not great ; the first lines which he quotes from the original edition 
suggest that the changes were in the direction of smoothness. Thus 
“Of formes, to other bodies changed, I sing," becomes “Of bodies 
changed to other shapes I sing."®^ The Paraphrase upon the Psalms was 
published in 1636, the Paraphrase upon Job in 1638, and Chrises Passion 
in 1640. These give the dates of both Sandys and Falkland, for the last 
three volumes all contain complimentary poems by Falkland. 

Waller's first collected publication, including most of the occasional 
verse we are to consider, came in 1645. But much of the verse was 
written and read many years before. The poems of Waller that we shall 
consider are: Of the danger His Majesty {being Prince) escaped in the road 
at St, Andrews^ Of His Majesty^s receiving the news of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's death y Upon His Majesty’s repairing of St, Paul’s, At Penshurst 
(While in the park I sing), The battle of the Summer Islands, A Panegyric 
to my Lord Protector, The first occasion of the St. Andrews poem was 
1623, and Mr. Thorn Drury inclined to place it at that date.®® Mr. Henry 
Wood has shown, however, that the lines containing the reference to 
Henrietta Maria at least cannot have been written before early in 1625.®® 
The occasion of the Buckingham poem was 1628, of the St. Paul's poem 
1633. The lines on Penshurst were written during the Sacharissa episode, 
1635-39; The battle of the Summer Islands is placed by tradition at the 
close of that episode, that is, late 1639 or after, although the late Pro- 
fessor Alden 1638.®^ The Cromwell lines were written in 1652 or 1654. 

The style of the poems offers some further evidence as to dates. 

On the dates of Sandys’s Ovid, see George Sandys, The Poetical Works, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. Richard Hooper (London, 1872) i, xxvii. 
lUd., Introduction, p. xxxiv. 

^ Edmund Waller, The Poems, ed. G. Thorn Drury (London, n.d.), Intro, p. Ixxiv, 

«« Henry Wood, ''The Beginning of the Classical Heroic Couplet, » AJP, xx (1890), 
554-579. S7 itaymond M. Alden, English Verse (New York) 1903, p. 187. 
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Aithough these poems are written in the closed coiipletj only the St. 
Andrews poem in some lines, To Penshurst in some lines, The Summer 
Islands and the Cromwell poem are distinguished by strongly developed 
contrast and balance and by such distinctive music as we have previously 
defined. The following table is interesting to study. 



% 

closed 

couplets 

% 

closed 
first line 

% 

csesura 

% 

medial 

CEesura 

St. Andrews (1623^) 

84 75 

1 61 2 

61 2 

53.53 

Buckingham (1628) 

89 47 

58. 

52.6 

1 42 1 

St. Paul’s 11. 1-26 (1633) 

77. 

46 15 

42 3 

42.3 

Penshurst (1635-39) 

66 67 

25. 

66 67 

54.16 

Summer Is (ca. 1639) 

89.18 

73. 

74 32 ' 

64.86 

Cromwell (1652-54) 

95 75 

70.21 

66. 

52.66 


Although due allowance must be made for different effects aimed at in 
different poems, the figures in columns 2, 3, and 4, especially the last 
two, taken in conjunction with the general rhetorical qualities of the 
poems, suggest that the St. Andrews poem may have been revised when 
Waller’s style was maturing, some years after it was first written, and 
while Waller was part of the circle at Great Tew. Thus no priority can 
be assigned, and we must, as we have already said, think of the work 
of Sandys, Waller, and Falkland as interactive. 

We shall take up first Sandys and the Sandys volumes. In the work 
of Sandys himself we return to narrative verse and directly to the roots 
of the closed couplet in the Latin elegiac distich. In the complimentary 
verse of his volumes we see, in the verse of one distinguished writer and 
a number of minor versifiers, the first standardization of the couplet in 
occasional verse. In the detailed study of the relation of Sandys’s 
Metamorphosis to Ovid we shall see that Sandys in his whole verse and 
not merely in sententious passages, with a deliberate technique trans- 
lated the rhetoric of, Ovid into forms suited to the idiom of English 
speech and built upon the structure of the closed and epigrammatic 
couplet. He shows an advance over Drayton then in a system of closed 
couplets with prevailingly closed lines and medial casura. And much 
more completely than Drayton, and more simply, obviously, and con- 
stantly than Jonson, he moves his rhetorical expression in close lock-step 
with the metrical units. In the development of this style he is highly 
original, for although he found in Ovid many suggestions for this rhetoric 
and design, what is in Ovid a general method of thought, Sandys has 
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stylized into a pattern of rhetorical and musical expression. In music, 
he is less fertile in patterns than Ben Jonson, but makes these patterns 
the basic pattern of his verse; and as compared to Drayton's narrative, 
he shows a gain in evenness. 

The Paraphrase upon Job has fewer closed couplets and fewer rhetori- 
cal lines than the Ovid. Its style varies widely with the substance of 
particular passages, the passages of general reflection such as the wail 
of Job’s wife in Chapter n, or Job’s own lament in Chapter m containing 
a large number of terse epigrammatic lines and more balance and con- 
trast, together with more medial caesura and more metrical design within 
the line and couplet, than do narrative passages. Professor Schelling 
suggests in his article on Jonson that there is no more antithesis than 
would naturally arise from the metrical parallelism of the PIcbrew; but 
so far as one can gauge by the Authorized Version or the Vulgate — the 
Latin from which Sandys appears to have translated I have not seen — 
Sandys has increased the antithesis and made it more external and ex- 
plicit, just as he did with his Ovid. And for us the important fact is that 
the antithesis is there, with all that it implies of both rhetorical and 
metrical structure. In a somewhat low-pitched style, it is the outstanding 
characteristic, and is more emphatic than would appear in any table of 
the proportion of lines with parallelism or antithesis. The t3rpes of 
pattern are less varied than in the Ovid, and in their often purely formal 
development they carry on and enlarge the technique of Fairfax. 

In the translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses^ we shall consider as 
typical passages the introduction and the incident of Apollo and Daphne. 
Here we must deal, we have already said, not merely with the character 
of Sandys’s style, but with his relation to his source. His translation 
keeps close to its text; thus the first twenty lines of Ovid are rendered 
in the first eighteen of Sandys, and in general each of Sandys’s couplets 
renders approximately the two corresponding lines in Ovid. Occasionally 
but not commonly, Sandys expands by floriate decoration, as in the 
account of the winds: 

His quoque non passim mundi fabricator habendum 
aera permissit; vix nunc obsistitur iUis, 
cum sua quisque regat diverse flumina traclu, 
quin lament mundum; tanta est discordia fratrum. 

Eurus ad Auroram Nabataeaque regna recessit 
Tersidaque et radiis iuga subdita malutini 

Yet not pennilted every way to blow; 

Who hardly now to teare the World refraine 

Ovid, M etamorphoseSj with an English Translation hy Frank Justus Miller (London and 
New York, 1916), Book i, 11. S7~62, 6. 
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(So Brothers jarre!) though they divided raigne, 

To Persis and Sabbaea, Eurus flies; 

Whose gums perfume the Hushing Mornes up-rise 

Occasionally he fills out with a general, intellectualized, abstract, ex- 
pression inclined toward periphrasis. 

Quae, diversa locis, partim sorbentur ab ipsa, 
in mare perveniunt partim campoque recepta 
liberioris aquae pro ripis litora pulsant.®° 

Of these not few Barthes thirsty j awes devour e: 

The rest, their streams into the Ocean poure; 

When, in that liquid plaine with freer wane, 

The foa^nie cliffes, instead of Banks, they iave:®^ 

This expansion is also not common. He is in general more literal. 

Sandys’s couplets are closed and rhetorical in structure. Of forty-one 
couplets in a characteristic passage of the Daphne episode, thirty-seven 
are strongly end-stopped; moreover twenty-six first lines are slopped, 
or sixty-three lines in all out of eighty-two. Of balance and antithesis 
there are seven instances where line balances line; five more where there 
is balance within a couplet although not in line parallels; nine very 
sharply defined instances of balance and contrast within a line, and a 
number of further instances of implicit antithesis. 

How is this style related to the original? The style of Ovid is rhetorical 
and balanced and in that characteristic had much to suggest to Sandys, 
but the character of its rhetoric in relation to the form of its line is 
somewhat different from that of Sandys. In the description of the origin 
of the world, where Ovid describes how the distinct elements take their 
places, he inclines to closed lines, and in naming the antithetic pairs of 
elements he balances the elements in antithetic half-lines. Here Sandys 
follows him closely. 

Null! sua forma manebat, 
obstabatque aliis aliud, quia corpore in uno 
frigida pugnabant calidis, umentia siccis, 
mollia cum duris, sine pondere, habentia pondus.®® 

No certaine forme to any one assigned: 

This, that resists. For, in one body joyn’d. 

The Cold and Hot, The Drie and Flumid fight; 

The Soft and Hard, the Heavie with the Light.®® 

Ovid^s Metamorphosis, Englished Mythologized and Represented in figures by G. S. 
(Oxford, 1632), p. 3. — ^The italics are mine. 

Ovid, op. ciLf 11. 40-43, p. 4. Sandys, op. cit, p. 3. 

Ovid, op. ciLf IL 17-20. p. 2. Sandys, op. cit, p. 3. 
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Often, however, the Latin style characteristically halves the line musi- 
cally by c^sura and then binds the two halves together by noun- 
adjective or noun-verb phrase or phrases suspended between the halves 
(often, because of inflectional endings, with rhyme effect). 

Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe j 
nec circumfuso pendebat in aere tellus.®^ 

This type of balance is unsuited to the idiom of English, since English 
is an analytical and not an inflectional language, and in its place Sandys 
substitutes the balance of separated half-line units with antithesis. 

Nor waxing Phoebe filFd her wained homes: 

Nor hung the self -poized Earth in thin Ay re plac’d;®® 

In lines 44 and 45 of the description of the shaping of the earth, Ovid 
gives rapidity to his narrative by the four stoccatto phrases of the four 
parallel half-lines. 

lussit et (1) extendi campos, (2) subsidere valles, 

(3) fronde tegi silvas, (4) lapidosos surgere montes,®® 

The rhetoric is further enhanced by a suggestion of cross-line parallel 
in verbal rhythm between the active and passive verbs, an arrangement 
which makes the two lines parallel each other, and this effect is again 
increased by the antithesis of units two and four. Sandys cannot, because 
of the English verb-forms, use the actives and passives for balance; 
instead, he shifts the phrases in these two lines, with the result that he 
makes the antithesis more obvious. 

Bid’s Trees increase to Woods, the Plaines extend, 

The rocky Mountaynes rise, the Vales descend P 

Through these passages, explicit contrast is characteristic of Sandys’s 
translation. For this contrast certain suggestions lie in the original, but 
not nearly so many nor such obvious instances. Finally whereas Ovid, 
though he tends to the line unit, uses the run-on line frequently, Sandys 
very definitely uses the stopped line. In general where Ovid uses two, 
three, or four line periods, Sandys levels these first to line units and 
then to couplet units. One further example, with the passages already 
cited, will make this very clear. 

Principio terram, ne non aequalis ab omni 
parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis.®® 

^ Ovid, op. cit., 11. 11-12, p. 2. Sandys, op. cit., p. 3. — Italics mine. 

Ovid, op. cit., p. 4. — ^Italics and figures mine. 

Sandys, op. cit., p. 3.— Italics mine. Ovid, op. cit., 11. 34-35, p. 4. 
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First, least the Earth vnequall should appeare, 

He turn’d it round, in figure of a Spheare,®® 

A few further examples from the Daphne episode will show, in a 
different type of material, the same insistence upon antithesis, the same 
line-movement. 

Primus amor Phoebi Daphne Peneia, quern non 
fors ignara dedit, sed saeva Cupidinis ira. 


^^quid” que ^'tibi, lascivi puer, cum fortibus armis?” 
dixerat: “ista decent umeros gestamina nostros, 


^'qiian toque animalia cedunt 
cuncta deo, tanto minor est tua gloria nostra,” 


ille quidem obsequitur, sed te decor iste quod optas 
esse vetat, votoque tuo tua forma repugnatd® 

Peneian Daphne was his first belou’d, 

Not Chance, but CupiPs wrath that fury mou’d. 


And said: Lasciuious Boy, how ill agree 
Thou and these Armes! too Manly far for thee. 


So farre as Gods exceed all earthlie powr’s: 
So much thy glorie is exceld by ours. 


But thee, thy excellencie countermands: 

And thy owne beautie thy desire with-stands.^^ 

In the development of the couplet melodies, the chief contribution of 
Sandys’s Ovid is his evenness, varied by the shift of csesura. Of other 
counter-pattern, we find occasionally such emphasis as is given by paral- 
lel phrase rhythm; 

Nor waxing Phoebe fill’d her warned homes: 

When in that liquid Plaine with freer wave^ 

This emphasis is sometimes strengthened by alliteration; sometimes, but 
rarely, there is a pattern between line and half-line through varied 
beat, as in 

Sandys, op. ciLf p. 3. 

70 Ovid, op. cit., 11. 452-453, 456-457, 464-465, 488-489, pp, 34 and 36. 

7^ Sandys, op. citj pp, 10-11. 
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t # :^e < :ij* * t f t 

Bright Constellations, and faire-hgured GodsJ^ 

a line in which the effect of the polysyllables (uncommon in Sandys) 
increases that of the varied beat. Of the suppressed beat there is very 
little effective use. 

In the Paraphrase upon Job, as we have suggested, the balances and 
contrasts are worked out in a few very obvious and very definite pat- 
terns. Sandys frequently states a thought or action in two parallel 
elements or defines a thought by contrast, with detailed balance of the 
contrasting units. 

Th’ invited sisters with their graces blest 
Their festivals, and were themselves a feast. 


Shot through the spheres^ and stood before His throneJ^ 


much people won 

From Thy strict rule to my indulgent reign;’® 


this the purchase of thy innocence? 

0 fool, thy piety is thy offence. 

He whom thou serv^st hath us all bereft, 

Our children slain, and thee to torments left. . . . 

Else had I an eternal requiem kept. 

And in the arms of peace forever slept: 

With kings and princes rank’d, who. lofty frames 
In deserts laised, t’ immortalize theii names; 

Who made the wealth of provinces their prey; 

In death as mighty y and as rich as they;” 

Another type of parallelism is the more purely verbal sort in which the 
line is built on the double adjective structure. 

Three beauteous daughters and sev’n hopeful boys’® 

With sober banquets and unpurchas^d food. 


^Jhid.yp 3 . 

Sandys, ed. Hooper, VoL i, A Paraphrase upon Jobj Chap, ii, p. 2. 
Idem. Italics in these quotations mine. Idem. 

lUd.y Chap, n, p. 6. 

IhU.y Chap, m, p. 8. 7s i, p. 1. 
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Like sweet perfumes from golden censers rise; 


From bleating flocks unblemished fatlings chose,’® 

In the development of rhythm, the Job stands about with the Ovid, 
although there is more variation and perhaps somewhat more frequent 
realization of pattern in the variation. But perhaps it just misses pat- 
tern as often as it achieves it. Thus in ^'Affected virtue more, vice more 
abhorred. mce, by force of the antithesis and alliteration, tries to take 
the stress and make the pattern, but as the second more is also part of the 
contrast, the normal line pattern prevails, and metre blurs rhetoric. In 
the line 

Sev’n thousand broad- tail’d sheep graz’d on his downs 

the clustered beat in broad-tailed is lost because casual, and the line 
really compels a sing-song reading by the violation of normal word- 
rhythm, as does also the slightly wrenched accent of un-pur chased in 
the line. 

^ ^ I Jic t 

With sober banquets and un^wfchas’d food. 

although in this line the structural parallel gains metrical emphasis from 
the suppressed beat. Sandys is less casual than Drayton and more 
vigorously even, but his chief metrical strength here as in the Ovid lies 
in the emphatic units of verbal parallel repeated in two halves of a 
divided line. 

Sandys’s Paraphrase upon the Psalms and his Ovid were both dedi- 
cated to the King, with dedicatory verse in heroic couplets. The verse 
in the first volume is end-stopped, but with little rhetoric; that in the 
second decidedly end-stopped in line and couplet, and with medial 
casura. A few lines will show the rhetorical quality. 

love, whose transcendent Acts the Poets sing 
By men made more then Man, is found a King: 

Whose Thunder and Ineuitable Flame, 

His lustice and maiestick Awe proclaime.®^ 

Ihd.j p. 2, — The double-adjective-substantive line is in itself no new thing; indeed 
it is common in Spenser. It is differentiated here, however, both by substance and form. 
Spenser’s adjectives are either directly sensuous adjectives or qualifying adjectives of 
sentiment, in either case wrought into his picture as a whole. These adjectives, on the other 
hand, incline to become words of intellectual or sententious definition, or in some cases 
hardly more than empty adjectives or fillers. And on the formal side, the end-stopped line, 
and even more when it is joined with the medial caesura, throws them into a perspective and 
gives them an insistent balance which they did not have in the run-on line of Spenser. 

Ihid,f pi. Idem, ^ Sandys, Ovidj etc., “A Panegyricke to tie King.” 
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We come now to the occasional verse which accompanied the Sandys 
volumes. The Paraphrase upon the Psalms has two sets of commendatory 
verse, one in closed couplets by Falkland, and one in alternate rhyming 
tetrameters and dimeters by Dudley Digges. There are nine sets of 
commendatory verse prefixed to the Paraphrase upon Job of which six 
are in closed couplets, one by Falkland, one by Henry King, one by 
Dudley Digges, one by Francis Wiatt, one by Henry Rainsford, and one 
anonymous; one by Carew in run-on couplets; one by Waller in lyric 
measure; one by Wintour Grant in heroic quatrain; and one in triplets 
by Sidney Godolphin. And finally, there is another poem by Falkland 
prefixed to Chrisfs Passion, 

Of these thirteen poems, the most important are the three by Falk- 
land, the first of seventy-four couplets written by 1636, the second 
twenty-two couplets written by 1638, the third of fifty-four written in 
1639 or 1640, one hundred and fifty couplets in all. They are bold, 
vigorous, and artistically mature work. Their balance and contrast are 
much less simple than the rhetoric in most of the work we have been 
looking at, with the exception of Jonson; they are the incisive instru- 
ment of definition. As compared with the 6-11 per cent in Drayton, 
about 50 per cent of his lines show counter-pattern; and there is a con- 
tinuous forward movement of the verses. He is free of his pattern. 

First as to the formal outlines of his couplet. In the whole body of 
verse, 82 per cent of the couplets are end-stopped. In the first 104 lines 
of the poem on the Psalms,®^ 90.4 per cent of the couplets are closed, 
51.9 per cent of the first lines are closed, 62.5 per cent of the lines have 
caesuras, and 52.9 percent medial caesuras. But the figures, once more, 
reveal little. We must look at the deeper aspects of form to see the true 
power of Falkland’s verse. Let us note first the terse energy of the ex- 
pression, the tough, condensed, penetrating wit of the images, to which 
line and couplet frame add cleanliness of outline. 

And need I say more than my thoughts Indite, 

Nothing were easier then not to write; 


And more a wonder, scorns at large to show 
What were indifferent if true or no: 


Doth each land’s laws, belief, beginnings show; 
Which of the natives but the curious know: 


Falkland, “ To my noble Friend, Mr. George Sandys, upon his Excellent Paraphrase 
of the Psalms/* in Sandys, ed. Hooper, i, 83-87. 
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Wliat state than theirs can more unhappy be, 
Threatened with hell, and sure of poverty? 


Business and war, ill midwives to produce 
The happy offspring of so sweet a Muse: 

The energetic condensed definition flashes upon us in balance and con- 
trast in line after line. The variety in forms of these balances and con- 
trasts is remarkable, and all are clear-cut and sure. Amid the variety, 
certain types are repeated, as the line with complete parallel of syntax 
marked by repetition of words and scored by medial csesura. 

Where Theseus govern’d, and where Plato taught; 


Owes all her arts and her civility, 


Whom the west damns, and whom the east devours. 


. . whatsoever most they raise 

In private, that they most in throngs dispraise. 

This complete balance of syntax is varied, as in the last example, by the 
form in which the contrast is suspended in the whole couplet, instead of 
being equally poised in two half-lines, a form which is strengthened by 
focusing the antithesis in the two rhyme words; and again in other cases 
it is varied by stating the contrast in two brief elements pivoting sharply 
around a grammatical center. 

Their fortunes not more slavish than their souls 
Though scarce a part; yet to he all doth claim 


Or thinks it fit we should not leave obtain 
To learn with pleasure what we act with pain. 

The modes are so varied that instead of a sense of monotony arising from 
the oft-repeated balance and contrast, there springs up a sense of design 
that gives forward movement. Just as great verse must always suggest 
its pattern, yet avoid rigidity, so it is manifest as we read over these 
illustrations that a rhetoric of this sort, which is to give intellectual 
order and not a mere formal verbal pattern, must likewise have constant 
design moving in constant variety. 

Besides this variation of parallelism, another source of continuous 
movement in Falkland is the way in which the second line grows out of 
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the first and often completes the contrast begun by it, yet does this 
without blurring the independent terse vigor of each separate line. Thus, 

We know that town is but with fishers fraught 
Where Theseus governed and where Plato taught. 


Lie now distressed between two enemy powhs 
Whom the west damns and whom the east devours. 

What state than theirs can more unhappy be, 

Threaten’d with hell and sure of poverty? 

Contrast between line and line is present in illustrations already given. 
Falkland makes each individual phrase, half-line, or line, terse and 
finished and yet constructs each with a periodic forward drive to the 
larger unit of line or couplet. So too he has the art of finished and epi- 
grammatic couplets which, however, in their turn do not break the 
whole apart into two-line units of thought, but are integral elements in 
a larger whole. The balance and contrast building steadily up to larger 
units of thought are well illustrated in the following passages : 

That spring of knowledge to which Italy 
Owes all her arts and her civility, 

In vice and barbarism supinely rolls, 

Their fortunes not more slavish than their souls. 

Next Ovid caUed me; which, though I admire 
For equalling the author’s quick’ning fire, 

And his pure phrase; yet more, remem’bring it 
Was by a mind so much distracted writ: 

Business and war, lU mid-wives to produce 
The happy offspring of so sweet a muse: 

In the second passage it is interesting to note how the couplet is, for 
the moment, lost, but how the general pattern is sustained by the half- 
line movement, and how this form of variation adds to the forward drive. 
Another interesting example of the same movement is found in the 
following from the lines prefatory to Chris fs Passion}^ 

Ulysses f if we trust the Grecian song, 

Traveird not far, but was a prisoner long, 

To that by tempest forc’d; nor did his voice 
Relate his fate: his travels were his choice, 

And all these numerous realms, return’d again, 

Anew he travell’d over with his pen, 

^ Falkland, the Author,” in Sandys, ed. Hooper, n, 412-415. 
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In melodic handling Falkland shows the same power. The secondary 
patterns which we have seen in Drayton and Sandys, present in them, 
however, infrequently and uncertainly, are in him sustained and sure. 
A few types of pattern will illustrate this. For suppressed beat giving 
metrical balance to parallel elements, 

^ t > 'Jjf. (^) ^ I ^ ' 

A lofty poet and a deep divine 

# / :ie / :5c (^) :|c # ^ » 

Correct an author and uphold a state^® 

« # ^ ^ (:4j) * / * / 

To learn with pleasure what we act with ^ain®® 

:5c / :5c f 4: (*) 4c / * ' 

The happy offspring of so sweet a muse®’^ 

It will be noted here and anywhere that we look that Falkland’s repeti- 
tion is close enough to make constant pattern and yet not exact enough 
to dull pattern to monotony. 

/ :5c t t ^ f 

learn with pleasure act with ^ain 

:5e / t ^ ^ t ^ t 

Where Theseus govern’d where Plato taught 
A slight shift to secure clustered beat is also well handled by him. 

« t ^ t ^ ^ t * ^ \ 

Sharp-sighted Envy and blind Ignorance: 

:{c / :f: / ^ 

The small beginning of the Turkish Kings, 

:5! 4c / f 

And their large growth^ show us that different things®^ 

Common is the trochaic inversion in the first place by virtue of -which 
both the balanced elements start with a strong beat 

! r 

Nothing were easier than not to write 

# 4« 4: # f 4s f % 

Threafnd with hell and sure of poverty^^ 

2 11 113 

In the last example the variety secured both in the phrase as a whole 
and between word-rhythms in the two balanced elements is notable. 
Finally, Falkland uses rhyme very pithily, a fact which needs no further 
illustration than that supplied in the couplets already quoted. Each of 

Falkland, My Noble Fiiend, Mn Geosge Sandys,” Bid., i, 83-87. 

Idem, Idem, Idem. Idem. 
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these devices gains firmness and interest because while some one of them 
is always present, they are yet constantly varied and juxtaposed in new 
ways. The reader may refer to almost any continuous passage to illus- 
trate this fact more fully. In sum, Falkland has less smoothness than 
Waller or than Denham, but he has both in basic pattern and in second- 
ary-pattern a full and unflagging hold of the closed couplet design and 
of the integration of its rhetoric and music, and rapid energy and freedom 

The other commendatory couplets, though they have not so much to 
say as Falkland, or anything like his firm mastery of design, show that 
the essential form of the reflective couplet is well established by this 
date. The first, unsigned, lines upon J oh have less vigor and variety than 
Falkland's verse but the use of balance, of line and half-line units, of 
counter-pattern, is clearly established, as a few lines will show. 

Even I (no yielding matter) who till then 
Am chief of sinners and the worst of men, 

(Though it be hard a souFs health to procure, 

Unless the patient do assist the cure) 

Suffer a rape by virtue, whilst thy lines 
Destroy my old, and build me new designs. 

King’s couplets have many more run-on lines and much less definite 
neatness in balance and contrast than these. They often, when they 
come close to the characteristic couplet rhetoric, yet just miss or just 
refrain from it. But it is evident that they tend to clothe their clear-cut 
distinctness of definition in neat rhetorical and metrical patterns. 

Or in this service that ’twas my intent 
T’ exclude your person from your argument. 

Whose choice acquits you from the common sin 
Of such who finish worse than they begin.®^ 

Dudley Digges has not distinction, but in him too the formed couplet 
of Falkland is seen to be well established. Of his twenty couplets, sixteen 
are closed and almost all have balance and contrast, for which they often 
employ the epigrammatic single stopped line and frequently the half- 
line, half -line balance. He has less variety of detail of pattern within the 
couplet than Falkland and less strength in the whole because many 
lines lack distinctive form. He also lacks continuity. But where his 
thought is clearly focused and succinct it falls into just such couplets 
and lines as we have been describing. 

^‘To my noble Friend Mr. Sandys, Upon His Job in Sandys, ed. Hooper, pp. 
Izxxv-Ixxxviii. 

Henry King, My Much Honoured Friend Mr. George Sandys/' pp. xo-xciv. 
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Francis Wiatt also writes in closed couplets. He is less succinct even 
than Digges, and to secure the couplet he sometimes slurs his syntax. 

Thy living works since oft have pass’d the test, 

And every last (to wonder) prov’d the best.^^ 

He also rarely succeeds in single epigrammatic lines. Metrically he is 
characterless, and not either smooth or strong. But, once more, it is clear 
that he aims throughout at the couplet we have defined, and the pas- 
sages which strike us as strongest are those in which he achieves it. 

Henry Rainsford’s eighteen lines are the last in closed couplets with 
balance and antithesis. They are, however, hardly reflective verse, but 
merely an argument of the volume. Being such, it is notable that they 
too are invaded by balance and antithesis.®^ 

3. WALLER AND DENHAM 

Of Waller we may take the St. Andrews lines, the Buckingham lines, 
the lines on St. Paul’s, To Penshurst, and the Cromwell panegyric as 
representative of Waller both in the type of subject for which they were 
used, and in his style from its beginning till the time it had reached its 
maturity and was widely enough known to exert its full influence. 
Denham is adequately represented by CoopePs Hill, his chief work, 
and that in which he had most to say. Waller’s “smoothness” is on the 
whole an evenness of tension beyond what we have seen in any one else. 
Floating on the level surface of this, his rhetorical and musical patterns 
are the perfection and systematization of the basically simple and formal 
units created by Fairfax and Sandys. His development is the progress 
of this systematization until the whole ground is filled with design. In 
his mature work, as in Falkland’s verse, SO per cent of the lines have 
perfected counter-pattern. His basic line rhythm is smooth and even. 
For counter-pattern he depends principally on the play of line, half- 

Francis Wiatt, “To My Honoured Kinsman Mr. George Sandys, On His Admirable 
Paraphrases.” ibid., pp. c-ciii. 

Waller’s lines to Sandys are in lyric measure and so they must not be compared with 
the others. But in neat rhetoric, succinctness, and strong rhymes they surpass all the 
others except Falkland, and in smoothness they excel! him. Obviously in making a study 
of this sort, we must keep to the body of material which can be defined in common terms, 
namely, poems in pentameter in two line units. But we have seen how much the develop- 
ment of the special and distinctive music of the closed couplet depends upon the formation 
of a rhetoric lucid in expression, and of a verse-system even in texture, and one which uses 
small elements as the basic units of its design. The lyric measures of Ben Jonson, Waller, 
and Sandys may well have been as influential upon the metrics of their successors as were 
their couplets. We can here only suggest that a study of this lyric verse must form part of 
any complete history of the heroic couplet in the seventeenth century. 
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line, couplet, with the variation of melody found in the varied length 
and phrasing of half-lines, a variation produced by the shitting caasiira, 
together with the indivisibility of the line into two equal halves, which 
causes the two-beat half to play against the three beat. Some slight 
further musical pattern results from the increased emphasis upon the 
balanced words. More subtle melodic phrasing and variation than this 
are rare. Musically, Waller has nothing like the scope and force of design 
of Falkland. In rhetorical design he is somewhat richer and more varied 
than in metrical mode, but still he is monotonous and has nothing like 
the fecundity and range of Falkland. Of Jonson^s neat and flexible phrase 
he seems to have learned much; of his boldness and scope nothing. Of 
Falkland’s secret of perfectly establishing the closed couplet in the 
reader’s ear and then varying this basic unit itself while still suggesting 
it firmly in the half-lines, he is not possessed. The secret is Denham’s. 
So much of Denham’s mature work in Cooper’s Hill is descriptive or 
narrative that percentage figures are not useful. In the sententious and 
reflective passages the classical couplet in both music and syntax strides 
forward on the bold and keen-edged lines laid down by Jonson and 
Falkland. He is ^^strong” because more subtle and more free than Waller. 

The first three of Waller’s poems may be grouped together without 
much difierentiation. Their oft-noted smoothness is dependent first 
upon the almost constant repetition of the twenty-syllable unit in the 
closed couplet, and upon the prevalent repetition of the half-line pattern 
with medial caesura (an element present also in Drayton and Sandys, 
and typical of Jonson and Falkland) and upon the flexible syllabization^^ 
and the little variation in stress. All this is sustained in a way not quite 
found in any previous case we have been considering, by the unemphatic, 
direct, smooth-flowing, conversational ease of the expression, deliberate 
and perfectly neatly defined, which makes every word duly weighty, 
though it prevents any word from attaining a thrilling emphasis. This 
type of expression is truly the base in which the color of the melody is 
mixed. More condensation of feeling, more rapidity of movement from 
concept to concept, would create points of energy in the rhetoric which 
must sweep the music with them. But Waller’s music has no such im- 
petuosity. It finds its emphasis rather in the just neatness of its analysis. 
And this in turn seeks its own becoming decoration in metrical patterns 
which are low-pitched, but very neat and definite. The perceptions, 

On this point of flexible syllabization, see the anonymous preface to the edition of 1690 
conveniently available in Alden’s English Y erse. See also the discussion of this preface by 
Canon Beeching in A Note upon Waller^s Distich” in An English Miscellany FresenUd io 
By. Fumival (Oxford, 1901), pp. 4-9. Waller has, in fact, fewer monosyllables than Spenser, 
but much less variation as to syilabizatxon in successive lines. 
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which are without emotional shade or complexity, fall into simply 
moulded syntax that easily leaves neat, balanced centers of thought to 
form the centers of interest in line and half -line. Indeed, in these three 
poems on the whole the balances and antitheses are as simple in ex- 
pression and in musical pattern as those of Sandys and Drayton, though 
the effect is stronger because more sustained. 

He rent the crown / from vanquished Henryks head, 

Raised the White Rose, / and trampled on the Red; 

Till love, / triumphing o’er the victor’s pride, 

Brought Mars and Warrick / to the conquered side; 

Proud with the burden / of so brave a charge, 

These surges ruin, / those our safety bring. 

But that their wonder / did divert their care.®® 

At once it threatens / and obliges Heaven! 

To frame no new church, / but the old refine;®® 

A very common form of rhetoric is the mere verbal balance we have 
already noted in Sandys and Fairfax. This is the line built on two centers 
in the double-substantive-adjective. 

With the sweet sound of this harmonious lay 


On the smooth hack of silver Thames to ride 


The hated relics of confounded Troy; 


And dear remembrance of that fatal glance 

These simple turns are much more common in the St. Andrew’s lines 
than in the other two. The reader will observe how the last two examples 
emphasize thought and structure by the suppressed beat. Metrical 
variation is, however, rare in these early poems. The whole tone is so 
low-pitched that the balance itself rises to the force of emphasis, as a 
bit of red paint here and there might pick out certain lines in a set of 
smooth silver whorls without adding any new element of form. The lines 
which are balanced stand out distinctly, but on the whole the lines do 
not form notable units, and most of the couplets are closed by sheer 

«« Waller, op, cit, i, 2, 4, ^^Of the Danger . . . ”1L 15-18; 40; 72; 78. 

Ibid,, 1, 18, ^‘Upon His Majesty’s repairing of Paul’s, ” 1. 56. 

9^ Ibid., I, 2-5, »Of the Danger,” 11. 34; 62; 88; 101. ItaHcs mine. 
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pause for intellectual breath, rather than by any organic structure. 
Then too the couplets stand apart and rarely build up a continuous 
effect of style, though the narrative moves forward with ease. 

The lines to Penshurst are less reflective in substance than these first 
three and more pensive. Yet in these lines the style is more terse, and 
Waller builds a simple but definitive syntactic structure more organically 
constructed on the pattern of half-line, line, and couplet than in the 
earlier poems. For this reason he is also able to mass his units to a 
larger whole. 

a) While in the park I sing, b) the listening deer 
c) Attend my passion, and forget to fear. 

a) When to the beeches I report my flame, 

b) They c) bow their heads, as if they felt the same, 
b) To gods appealing, a) when I reach their bowers 

With loud complaints, c) they answer me in showers. 

To thee a wild and cruel soul is given, 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven!®^ 

Numbers and ‘^c” suggest the repeated elements in the first 

three couplets and their variation. In the third couplet there is also a 
parallelism of elements between the two first half-lines and the two 
second. Couplet four catches up and applies the ideas of the first three, 
thereby securing forward movement; further, it emphasizes the fact 
that it gathers up the meaning, in that it makes an explicit statement 
of the parallelism which the other lines only suggest, and shapes this 
statement to an epigram. As to musical pattern, the first six lines have 
half-line movement with the caesura varied in position to 6, 5, 5, 4, 5, 4. 
Line 2 creates secondary-pattern by the suppressed beat between the 
parallel units. Then in couplet 4, the unbroken first line, with its double 
key-elements in the center, wild and cruel^ forms a pattern with the 
emphatic half-lines of the second line into which the key thought spreads. 
Line 8 sets syntactical variation against metrical variation in repetition. 

^ » * f » * rji t 

More deaf than trees and prouder than the heaven! 

Ill 212 

This is richer in design and ampler in movement than anything in the 
earlier three poems. 

Ibid,, I, 64, ‘‘At Penshurst,” 11. 1-8.^ — ^If the reader wishes to see both how far for- 
malization had progressed, and how purely formal Waller is, he may compare this with 
Grimald’s“The Lover asketh pardon of his dere . . from Beza (Tottel, ed. Rollins, r, 94), 
which may have been in Waller^s memory. 
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In The battle of the Summer Islands Waller exploits to the full this 
ampler skill. The lines and half-lines are distinct units, and there is 
much cross-patterning between the lines. Lines 31 and 32 of Canto I 
offer an interesting example of variation worked up into greater com- 
plexity of pattern. 

Such is the mould, that the blest tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 

Here for repetition the order of balanced parts in verb, preposition, 
object is repeated, but for variation the rhyme falls first on part “a” 
and then on part thus giving an effect of transposition which is 
further enlarged by syllabic weight. 

a b c a b c 

feeds on precious fruit; pays his rent in weeds 

11 3 3 11 

In general by inversion and by other kindred sharpenings of outline, 
Waller in this poem achieves more strength and variation of the sort 
we find in Falkland. Lines 42-“45 will give a further example. 

Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live; 

At once they promise what at once they give. 

So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 

None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 

The chief technical metrical variation is the suppressed beat falling 
after caesura and compensated by caesural pause, which leaves the 
parallel elements very distinct, or which in one case moulds a phrase 
into an organic unit by leaving the first and last beats very emphatic. 

#*(:}£) # 

The prince of trees I is/uel to their /ires 

But in the sixteen typical lines beginning ^^Bermuda walled with rocks/' 
there are only three instances of this variation. In the same lines there 
are two examples of the trochaic first beat, one example of trochaic beat 
after caesura, and one instance of suspended beat in line 10. 

* * » f 

On the rich shore, of ambergris is foxmd. 

This last seems to strengthen the effect of the suspended rhetoric. These 
metrical variations altogether are of the sort used by Drayton and 
Sandys and established by Falkland. They are less frequent than in 
Falkland, and hence they give to the whole less sustained energy of 
design, but they are handled very deftly and neatly. 


” Waller, 1, 66 ff. 


lUd , 1 . 12 . 
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The Cromwell poem is more vigorously reflective in substance than 
any of the other poems of Waller we are considering except the St. 
Andrews lineSj and also stronger in style and music. It is almost wholly 
in end-stopped couplets, an effect greatly sharpened by the quatrain 
arrangement with full period at the end of every quatrain but one; the 
lines, too, are very sharply closed, and the medial caesura a fixed rule; 
the table on page 34, indicating caesura in 66 per cent of the lines, takes 
account only of very heavy pauses; there is some pause in practically 
every line, usually medial. In mode of development the definition pro- 
ceeds almost wholly in terms of moral sentiment and epigram, and there 
is hardly a line without balance or balance and contrast. These devices 
are artfully used to give the forward movement sometimes lacking in 
Waller’s earlier work. The two couplets of the quatrain are integrated; 
the first may give a figure which is applied in the second, or the second 
expands and particularizes a general truth stated in the first. The dance 
of the balanced phrases of repetition is varied by cross-patterning 
between phrases and from line to line. 

a, 1) Your drooping country 2) torn with civil hate, 

b, 1) Restored by you, 2) is made a glorious state, 

c, 1) The seat of empire, 2) where the Irish come, 

d, 1) And the unwilling Scotch, 2) to fetch their doomd®^ 

Here line parallels line ‘‘b^’ as a whole. Half-line ^^a, 2” explains 
^^a, 1,” ^^b, 2” explains ^^b, 1”; but ^^a, 2” also crosses to and 

^^b, 2” crosses to 1.” 1” as an appositive gathers up ^'b, 2.” Then 

the cross-patterning of idea is repeated between ^'c, 1” and ‘^d, 2,” and 
^^c, 2” and “d, 1.” 

The influence of Waller and Denham, as Mr. T. H. Banks points out 
in his edition of Denham, was interactive. To this interaction, as we 
have seen, should be added that of other poets writing contempora- 
neously. Denham’s style, like Waller’s, was a gradual growth. Mr. Banks 
states^®® that the original version (1636) of Denham’s Virgil abounds in 
run-on lines. One example which he cites indicates how the development 
of the closed couplet and of the antithetic rhetoric went hand in hand. 
^^Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes^^ was translated in 1636, ^‘The Grecians 
most when bringing gifts I fear.” But in 1653 this was revised to, “Their 
swords less danger carry than their gifts.” Cooperh Hill was written in 
1643, although the famous Thames lines were not added until 1655.^°^ 
But Denham’s manner is pretty well formed in even the early version of 


101 Waller, op. cU , i, 10, ‘'A Panegyric to My Lord Protector,” 11. 13-16. 

John Denham, Poetical Works, ed. T. H. Banks Jr., (New Haven, 1928), p, 35. 
105 Ibid., pp. 43-U. 104 52, 
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On the Earl of Strafford^ s Tryal and Death though less chiseled than 
later.^°® If, as seems natural, we may suppose that poem written just 
after the event in 1641, Denham had the technique in hand by 164L 
To examine Cooper^s Hill in some detail we may select a few out- 
standing passages, lines 1-88, lines 125-134, and the Thames lines.^°® 
He has more run-on lines than Waller, not because of less fixity of aim 
and method but because he is, like Falkland, more free of his technique. 
The half-line is the basic unit of design, through which the couplet may 
be always suggested so that it may also be formally broken. We have 
noted in Waller the occasional play of an unbroken line against a line 
with two sharply marked halves. Denham sometimes extends this form 
to give the unbroken line effect in the end of one line and the beginning 
of the next,^®’^ instead of line by line, an effect used twice in the first lines. 

Which did never dream 
Upon Parnassus y |1 Nor did tast the stream 
Of Helicon y || 

The effect is the stronger because the two syncopated lines (end-stopped, 
if I may use the phrase) are themselves balanced; and yet we feel the 
basic original pattern very distinctly because the two rhyme words, the 
true line ends, are strongly emphasized in being the centers of the 
balanced phrases. Line 7 is again run on. Here the parallel structure 
bridges the line, but a new metrical parallelism in a new stopped line 
effect, arises in the two tetrameter units thus created. 

Parnassus stands; j| if I can be to thee 

A Poet, II thou Parnassus art to me. 

The variety is carried further by inversion. Lines 11 and 12 have more 
regularized balance, but 11 in the two halves, 12 within the second half. 
Such variation in the particular form of balance is common, although 
simple half-line parallelism is also frequent. Of further melodic phrase, 

^ ^ ' :|e ' 

we find in the parallel phrases Upon Parnassus and in Helicon reversal 
of metrical pattern in the two names thus balanced. In lines 4 and 5 
there is inversion; in 4 suppressed beat and repeated-varied pattern; 
and in 5, repeated-varied pattern: 

t ife f :f: nf; t :fc f 

Those made not Poets, but the Poets those, 

St! sii r f He ^ • H e t 

And as Courts make not Kings, but Kings the Court 

Ibid.y p. 153-154. 106 pp. 53 -S 7 . 

107 Compare this with the examples of counter-pattern from Milton and Chaucer anU 
p. 171 and note 11. 
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f f f 

In 11 the parallel repeats the pattern exactly, untracH waySj and aery 
, * 

paths] but 12, continuing the same parallel, varies the phrase, in my 
fancy: than my eye. 

Lines 125-134 are more regular in their form of balance, with almost 
exact balance in lines 128, 129, 130, 132, 134, strengthened by allitera- 
tion; yet with caesura and varied stress, no two lines are alike. Line 130 
emphasizes the antithesis by the suppressed medial beat and the re- 
peated initial heavy beat in both phrases, and then introduces variation 
by the alliteration inverted from adjective to noun, an alliteration 
which further marks off the beginning and end of the phrase and ties 
together what other devices have separated. 

I would not rashly endeavor to explain the secret of the Thames lines 
where Dryden refrained. Yet certain points are worth noting. In line 
190 the two balanced elements are set off by the suppressed beat and 
the secondary stress. 

^ t -4: f % * f 

My great example, as it is my theme 

Lines 190 and 192 have sharp caesuras and distinctly molded half-lines; 
line 191, set between these, doubles the effect by four almost distinct 
quarter-lines. 

Though deep, I| yet clear; || though gentle |1 yet not dull 

Lines 191 and 192 both contain two balanced halves within which there 
is again balanced antithesis; but in this reiterated design, 191 repeats 
syntax exactly, 192 inverts it. The lines are also rich in metrical variety. 
In 191 the second half-line repeats the pattern of the first but doubles 
the proportion, 

^ ift ' * * t * r 

deep yet dear gentle yet not cZuli 
112 2 

and binds the whole together by initial-final alliteration; 192 offers the 
same kind of repetition with variation, but dies down to the smaller 
pattern where 191 rises to the larger. 

f ^ iti t * ^e) f ^ 

Strong without rage, without o’er/lowing /ull 
Put the two lines together, and you get a swelling and receding wave. 
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Denham’s substance and expression have more boldness and edge than 
Waller’s. A similar sweep is given to his form, too, by these devices and 
elements of form, although in truth they do not explain his music any 
more than a course in harmony accounts for Purcell. 

One more little collection of occasional verse written at about the 
same date will show, finally, how widely the couplet had established 
itself by this time. In 1646, the year after Waller’s first volume, and 
between the two versions of Cooper^ s Hill, appeared Men-miracles with 
other Poemes by M.LL.St. of Ch. Ch. in Oxon}^^ Lluelyn’s chief power 
in this sort of verse lies in the intellectual vigor of his condensed defini- 
tions and sententious observations, and his form accordingly is fittingly 
that of the couplet we have now defined, with balance and contrast built 
on the two halves of the divided line, and with frequent metrical shift 
that gives emphasis to the essential point of the analysis. The best lines 
are perhaps these from the Elegie on the Death of Sir Horatio V ere. 

Valour’s not borne of Natwe, but the Wilf 

They only conquer that with Judgement kill. 


The mind, not the tough flesh was his defence, 

He lost the feare of Wounds, but not the Sence;^°® 

They show maturity in the variety with which they use the formula. 
Another interesting example is his Elegie. On the death of Master H. C. 

As Clouds of Incense ’bove the Altars come, 

Yet all those Clouds lay treasur’d up ith’ Gumme. 


So was thy life, it might gaine breadth, and rise, 

And purchase more Extent, but not more prise. 

Good parts in Youth and Manhood are the same, 

They’re the same Picture in a smaller frame.^^® 

Metaphysical in its analysis of its thought through scientific image, this 
poem is in form classical; epigrammatic and terse in statement, with 
balance and contrast as its instruments of definition, phrased in closed 
couplets. 

This M. LL. is Martin Lluelyn. His volume contains among other things, ranging 
from comic folksongs to religious lyrics, a number of occasional poems and elegies. Of these 
the majority of the occasional poems and all the elegies are in closed couplets. It is not 
remarkable poetry— not at all Lluelyn’s greatest— but it is firm and clear-cut in movement, 
and it takes the classical couplet for granted. 

Llueiyn, op. cit, p. 122.— Italics in the original. 

Iha., p. 126. — ^Italics in the original 
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The work which accompanies Lluelyn’s verse shows even more em- 
phatically how widely the couplet was established. His poems were intro- 
duced^ as was customary, by sets of complimentary verse, seven in 
number, from his friends, men unknown to us, and presumably very 
minor authors. Of these seven poems, five are in closed couplets. One, 
by J. F., is so assured in its form that it is worth illustrating at some 
length. Indeed, one wonders whether Denham had not seen it between 
1642 and 1655. 

A poet’s then exact in every part 

That is borne one from Nature, nurst by Art, 

Whose happy mixture both of skill and fate, 

Makes the most suddaine thought Elaborate, 

Whose easie straines a flowing sense doth fit, 

Unforced expression, and unravisht wit. 

Words Fill’d with equall subject such as brings 
To chosen Language high and chosen Things. 

Harsh reason cleare as day, as smooth as steepe» 

Glide here like Rivers, even still though deepe. 


Those wretched soules, whose Cold and Hunger writes, 

That in their Inke-hornes weare their Appetites. 

Whose labours still ride Post, and for their Toile, 

Receive the Hackney hire, a groate a Mile.^’^'^ 

This verse lacks even tension between unstressed syllable and beat; 
but it is terse and pungent, and it uses line and medial pause and pithy 
rhyme very effectively to give sharp emphasis to its balance and con- 
trast. The placing of the pause is, too, skilfully varied. It is classical, 
also, in the force given to each syllable by the terse beat of the half-line 
units in the couplet. Note particularly the sixth couplet of those cited. 
This musical definiteness is as apparent as the weight of meaning given 
to each word by the epigrammatic compression. Then both in this 
couplet and in the following one, the way in which the second line grows 
out of the first into a stinging lash-tip is remarkable. And this effect 
again is dependent on the condensed definiteness of the couplet form 
with its neat regular parts tied together in organic formality. As was 
plain in Waller, the inevitable rhetorical weight of the words, too, in 
such a style focuses the sharpest beat of the music on the balancing 
elements. This work of an unknown J. F. in 1646, thus, at its best, con- 
temporaneously with the mature work of Waller and Denham, speaks 
with almost the weight of Dryden; speaks so chiefly as the result of a 


IhU., sig. A 5 msQ , — ^Italics in the original. 
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steady process of growth since ToUeVs Miscellany ^ through the mastered 
technique of the didactic and satiric couplet. 

I put down my pen to read with a class the close of Lycidas, 

In solemn troops, and sweet Societies 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, . . . 

The dijBference here is not that between skilled poets and a supreme 
musician. Nor is it merely one of technique. It is a difference of modes, 
of the fundamental nature of the experience aimed at. Melodic phrasing 
in verse is, in the very nature of the case, conditioned by syntactic 
development; but even if we could secure with the terse and formalized 
epigram of this poetry the liquid flow of Milton’s music, or with the 
Miltonic period, the neat tunes of Waller, we should experience from 
the result a psychological confusion. The effects which we have described 
sprang from no mere loss of skill or failure of musical ideas. Even those 
who feel most keenly the nariowing of horizons, and the loss of emotional 
power in the music of this period will feel, too, that the nev/ expression 
and the new metrical form have as much an organic imaginative har- 
mony with the substance they embody as has the sublimity of Milton’s 
music with his vision. The Greeks, with their lucid sense of fact, recog- 
nized, without explaining, the absolutely fundamental differences in 
aesthetic and ethical effect of the several modes of music. So here we 
see the formal mode changing with the change in spirit. It was because 
they were artists that these craftsmen strove, consciously and un- 
consciously, as they formed a new standard of expression, to create new 
metrical designs both technically realizable within the new medium and 
aesthetically harmonious with its meaning. 

Ruth Wallerstein 

The University of Wisconsin 
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THE SATIRIC BACKGROUND OF THE ATTACK ON THE 
PURITANS IN SWIFT’S A TALE OF A TUB 

I N a previous article’^ I pointed out that Swift’s analysis of Jack the 
Dissenter had been in part anticipated by earlier satirists. Some 
references to plays, poems, and prose attacks were then given to sub- 
stantiate my contention. In this brief bibliography of non-dramatic 
satire from the Anatomy of Melancholy^ 1621, to Tom Brown, ca, 1700, 
further evidence will be presented that before Swift’s time there was a 
long tradition of satire of the Puritans, and one which in many ways was 
much like his own attack. Since the work of presenting the dramatic 
satire of the Puritans has, in part at least, been done,^ no titles of plays 
will be included. The bibliography will also confine itself to citation of 
satires on the Puritans. The year 1621 was chosen as a starting point, 
for I believe that with the Anatomy of Melancholy there began a new era 
of satire, and especially of analysis of cause and effect in the problems 
of religious enthusiasm, a subject upon which Swift wrote some of his 
best passages. That this bibliography is in any way complete is not 
claimed; it is hoped, however, that it will present some satires which 
have been neglected by students of the strife between the Puritans and 
their satirists, and will also help to clarify the problems of the literary 
background of A Tale of a Tub and the Discourse on the Mechanical 
Operation op the Spirit 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. Robert Burton, 1621. (Part 3, '‘Religious Melan- 
choly,” contains a very interestmg analysis of religious enthusiasm, with 
special reference to the Puritans. Burton was one of the first seventeenth- 
century students of the causes of religious zeal.) 

The Interpreter^ Rev. Thomas Scott. 1622. — ^in Stuart Tracts, 1603-1693, An 
English Gamer, ed. C. H. Firth. (A rather peculiar reaction to the religious 
parties of the day is found in this poem. Scott, one of the chaplains of James 
I, reviles the Puritan, i.e., the Brownist, Separatist, or Independent, less 
than the "Protestant” who is pictured as even more hypocritical, seditious, 
and dishonest than the hated Papists.) 

^ ^‘SwifPs Tale of a Tub compared with Earlier Satires of Puritans,” PMLA, xlyli 
(1932), 171. 

* Thompson, E. N. S., Controversy Between the Furitans and the Stage; Wright, Rose A., 
The Political Play of the Restoration; “The Quakers in English Stage Plays before 1800,” 
Maxfield, E. M,, PMLA (March, 1930) ; “Political Satire in London Stage Plays, IdSO'-SS.” 
Whiting, George W., Mod. PhiL^ xxvm. 
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A Discovery of the Errors of the English Anabaptists^ Edmond Jessop. 1623. (One 
of the first, if not the first, of a iong line of exposes of the hated Anabaptists 
who made themselves famous in the Munster uprising.) 

The Art of Thriving^ or the Plaine Path-Way to Preferment, Tho. Powell. 1635. — 
in Somers Tracts, vii, 187--208. (Advice is given for advancement in all pro- 
fessions. Unambitious piety and study are discounted as aids to ecclesiasti- 
cal advancement, for one must use servility and flattery. Swift, in his 
Letter to a Young Clergyman^ expressed much the same cynicism.) 

A True Suhjecfs Wish, Martin Parker, 1640. — in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan, 

The Poefs Blind mans bough, or Have among you my blind Harpers. Martin 
Parker. 1640. — in Ashbee Reprints. (Both of Parker’s poems satirize the 
men who make a show of zeal and conscience while they are really working 
against the Church and State.) 

Vox Borealis: or, The Northern Discoverie. 1641. — in Harleian Miscellany, m, 
219-232. (If no explanatory note is given, it may be assumed that the 
satires are merely statements of the Puritans’ combined hypocrisy, sedition, 
and heresy, with perhaps a few side glances at their morality.) 

English Puritanisme, containing the maine opinions of the rigidest sort of those 
that are called Puritans. Williams Ames. 1641. — in Stuart Tracts, vol. xv. 
(This is another of the early collections of Puritan heresies and is very much 
like Jessop’s Discovery of the Errors of the English Anabaptists.) 

A Warning for England, especially for London; in the famous History of the f ran- 
tick Anabaptists, their Wild Preachings and Practices in Germany. 1642. — in 
Plarl. Misc., vol. vii. (The title is explanatory of this, one of the most com- 
plete of all the histories of the Anabaptists.) 

A Description of the Sect called the Family of Love. 1641. — in Harl. Misc., Vol. m. 
(This is an unique account of the Family, here pictured as a group of licenti- 
ous intellectuals, headed by a magnetic genius who quotes the classics, leads 
the revels, and seduces country girls. The meetings are semi-public, and no 
pious excuses are made for the debauchery. The plot deals with the story 
of an innocent girl led astray by the leader. It is hard to explain this tract, 
unless it were written for the story’s sake, rather than as a satire of the real 
Family of Love. Cf. Middleton’s Family of Love.) 

A Tract of Puritans. William Sheeres. 1641. 

Heads of All Fashions, Being a Plaine Desection or definition of diverse, and sundry 
sorts of heads. 1642. — ^in Ashbee Reprints. (Of course the ^Toundheads” are 
stressed.) 

Madfashions, od Fashions, all out of Fashions, or, the Emblems of these Distracted 
times. John Taylor, 1642. (This poem has the popular ridicule of the lowly 
social status and ignoble occupations of the Puritans.) 

A Three-fold Discourse hetweene three Neighbours, Algale, Bishop gate, and I ohn 
Heyden the late cohler of Hounsditek, a professed Brownist, 1642. — in Ashbee 
Reprints. (John, the Brownist, distorts Bible passages, preaches absurd ser- 
mons, and has foolish and violent scruples. The satire emphasizes the Puri- 
tans’ hatred of all forms and ceremonies relating, however remotely, to 
Catholicism.) 
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A Godly Exhortation to this Distressed Nation. Hemphrey Crouch. 1642. — in 
Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. (Mr. Rollins says of this poem: ‘‘It is difficult 
from this sheet to determine Humphrey Crouches political affiliations. Per- 
haps his poem is a fair reflection of the state of mind of ordinary men in the 
street. Such persons always find themselves vaguely disturbed by wars, 
which interrupt their business and happiness for causes that are obscure and 
inexplicable.’’ Cavalier and Puritan, p. 144. Crouch was, however, very 
much convinced that the Puritans were hypocritical. 

(“When people stumble at a straw, 

An make their own self will a law. 

When people maketh Sanctity 
A cloak to hide hypocrisie.”) 

The Puritan and Papist, A Satyr, by Mr. Abraham Cowley. 1643. — in Stuart 
Tracts. Vol. v. (Both sects are reviled for being holy cheats, for publishing 
false news, and for conducting unintelligible services. Included here is 
“The Character of a Holy Sister,” which is most vulgar mockery of Puritan 
Women.) 

The RebeVs Cathechism. 1643. — in Harl. Misc., Vol. vii. 

Mock-Majesty: or, the Seige of Munster. 1644. — in Harl. Misc., Vol. vin. (An- 
other of the tales of the atrocities of the Anabaptists.) 

A Nest of perfidious vipers: or, the Second Part of the Parliament's Calendar of 
black Saints. 1644. — in Harl. Misc., Vol. v. 

The Sotddiers Catechism. 1644. — in Stuart Tracts. Vol. iv. (Chiefly political prop- 
aganda among the soldiers of the Puritans, but it contains some religious 
satire.) 

The Dippers Dipt: or, the Anabaptists Ducked and Plunged over Read and Ears. 
Dr. Daniel Featly. 1645. (This book was published in January of 1645 and 
was undoubtedly the inspiration for the later works of Edwards, Baillie, 
Paget, and Prynne, all of which appeared in 1645. The first part of The 
Dippers Dipt was a reprint of the 1642 A Warning for England. Other sec- 
tions told a complete history of present Anabaptist practices and theories. 
The book also contained some rather good passages dealing with the causes 
of religious fanaticism. Featly was a rather half-hearted Presbyterian, but 
he was like the more ardent of his fellow-churchmen in hating and despising 
all Independents.) 

Gangrena: or, a catalogue and discovery of many of the Errors, Heresies, Blasphemies 
and Pernicious Practices of the Sectaries of this time. Thomas Edwards. 1645. 
(The Gangrena is a dull listing of the “Errours” of the Sectaries. Edwards 
was a staunch Presbyterian.) 

Dissuasive from the Err ours of the time, Robert Baillie. 1645. 

Eeresiography; or, A Description of the Rereticks and Sectaries of these latter times. 
Ephraim Paget. 1645. 

A Fresh Discovery of some Prodigious nerw Wandering-Blazing-Stars and Fire- 
brands, styling themselves New Lights, firing Our Church and State into new 
combustions. Wm. Prynne. 1645. (The books of Baillie, Paget, and Prynne 
are mere continuations of Featly or Edwards. The five 1645 attacks on the 
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Independents by Presbyterians are part of a very interesting chapter in the 
religious history of the period ) 

The World is Turned Upside Down. 1646. — ^in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan, 

The Anabaptists out of order. 1646. — in RoUins, Cavalier and Puritan. 

Pseudodoxia Epidemica: or, Enquiries into very many received Tenents and Com- 
monly presumed Truths. Thomas Browne. 1646. (Browne gives a very un- 
complimentary estimate of the intelligence of the common people.) 

Two Eumble Petitions of the Apprentices of London and parts Adjacent, for Lawfull 
Recreations. 1646 and 1647; printed 1647. (These petitions show a vigorous 
reaction against the Puritan scruples which banned ‘‘honest recreation.^' 
The apprentices ask for the annual festivals once more or the granting of 
one more day each month for recreation. These petitions are non-satiric 
but significant.) 

Anahaptism, the True Fountaine of Independency, Antinomy, Brownisme, Fami- 
lisme and most of the Err ours which for the time doe trouble the Church of 
England. Robert Baillie. 1647. (This tract is a continuation of BaiUie's 1645 
Dissuasive. It contains many quotations from Edward's Gangrena.) 

The Old Protestant^ s Library. 1647. — in Wilkins, Political Ballads, VoL l. 

The Cities Welcome to Colonel Rich and Colonel Baxter. 1647. — in Wilkins, Politi- 
cal Ballads, VoL i. 

The Character of a London Diurnall: With sever all select Poems. 1647. — in English 
Historical Tracts, Vol. xxvi. (One of the poems, “A New Letanie for our 
New Lent," is in some lines much like Crouch's “A Godly Exhortation." 
Another poem mentions the “wrought-cap" of the Puritans, cf. the quilted 
caps in the Discourse on the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, p. 201, 
T. Scott edition.) 

The Dominion of the Sword. 1649. — ^in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. i. 

The Fame, Wit and Glory of the West. 1649. — in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan, 

The Credit of Yorkshire, or the Glory of the North. 1649. — in Rollins, Cavalier and 
Puritan. (The two last-named poems use the old substituted-bride theme. 
The poor Puritan is in each case the victim of a conspiracy to rob him of a 
bride who prefers the gallant Cavalier.) 

Hosanna: or, a Song of Thanksgiving, sung by the Children of Zion, and set forth 
in three notable speeches at Grocers-Hall, on the late solemn Day of Thanks- 
giving, Thursday, June 7, 1649. (The mock speeches represent the Puritans 
as uttering the most seditious remarks. Hugh Peters is one of the speakers 
This is, as far as I can discover, one of the first satires to employ the method 
of the mock Puritan sermon. It is also one of the first appearances of 
Peters, who was to become the “typical Puritan" in the eyes of Royalists.) 

Gallant News from Ireland. 1649. 

A Hymme to Cromwell. 1649. (Both these poems are from Rollins, Cavalier and 
Puritan, and are insults to Cromwell.) 

A brief Relation of an Atheisticall creature, living at Lambert. 1649. — ^in Rollins, 
Cavalier and Puritan. 

The Wiltshire Rant: or, a Narrative . . . of Thomas Webbe. 1652, (An expose of a 
hypocritical Puritan preacher and his affairs with the Sisters. It is rather 
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unique because it presents a new type of preacher — the rather clever and 
partially educated evangelist who today would be more easily recognized 
than would many of the other Puritans who had been pictured.) 

The Character of a Time-Serving Saint, 1652. — in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. 

The Life and Death of Stephen Marshall. 1653. (Marshall, like Webbe, was the 
product of the new opportunities for popular preachers who had little or no 
religion but who could sway rural audiences. Miss Richardson, English 
Preachers and Preaching, 1640-1676, quotes references to Marshall in Cleve- 
land’s Rebel Scot and in Fuller’s Worthies; both references arc highly un- 
complimentary.) 

Bibliotheca Parliamenti. 1653. — in Somers Tracts, Vol. vii. (This is the first of 
the mock libraries which I have found. Some of the titles of books are: 
17. ^The Ginger-bread Prophet, or the Akharan of Oliver Mahomet, ex- 
plained and expounded by Hugh Peters, late pastor to a hunger-starved 
Flock at Salem, in New England.” A note explains — '^Hugh Peters was for a 
time a preacher in New England; the general country of refuge for the 
wilder Fanatics in the earlier part of Charles I’s reign.” 39. '^Carnis Resur- 
rection, or the Exaltation of the Flesh by the Power of the Spirit to the Com- 
fort of the Dejected. . . by Hugh Peters.” Most of the titles indicate that 
the Puritans were lustful, hypocritical, and utterly depraved. Certain 
^‘Acts and Orders” of the Puritan Parliament were added, most of them as 
coarse as the titles of books.) 

A Free Parliament Litany. 1655. — in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. i. 

A Treatise Concerning Enthusiasme as it is an Effect of Nature; hut is mistaken by 
many for either Inspiration, or Diabolical Possession. Meric Casaubon 1655. 
(This is a rather important analysis of Enthusiasm and may have influ- 
enced Swift. See Notes b" Queries (June 6, 1931) clx, 405, for my brief note 
calling attention to the fact that Sir William Temple admired this work. 
He may have called Swift’s attention to it.) 

Enthusiasmus Triumphatus; or, A Brief Discourse of the Nature, Causes, Kinds 
and Cure of Enthusiasm. Henry More. 1656. (This little-known analysis of 
religious enthusiasm was probably the best seventeenth century work on the 
subject. The usual ridicule of the Puritans is found here, but there is also a 
clear statement that religious zeal and ecstacy are caused by natural forces, 
chief in importance of which is the sexual excitation to which the Puritans 
were supposed to be peculiarly prone. Swift’s Discourse on the Mechanical 
Operation of ike Spirit seems to owe much to this work of More.) 

The Grand Impostor examined: or, the Life Trial, and Examination of James 
Naylor, the seduced and seducing Quaker; with the manner of his Riding into 
Bristol 1656. — in Harl. Misc., Vol. vi. (Hume, Hist, of Eng., vn, 336, has a 
very good account of this Quaker, who, impersonating Christ, rode into 
Bristol, accompanied by worshipping followers. See also Gooch and LaskI, 
English Democratic Ideas in the XVII Century, 1927, pp. 237-238. Naylor, 
with Hugh Peters, became a standard type of Puritan. Swift mentions him 
in one of Ms last poems, ‘The Yahoo’s Overthrow.” See L.T.L.S. (May, 
14,5 1931) for my brief study of this poem.) 
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The Quakers Cathechism. Richard Baxter. 1656. — in English Historical Tracts, 
VoL XXXIX. (Baxter wrote very leniently of the Quakers, although he 
accused them of too great spiritual pride. Their ‘^proud, scornful, ranting 
language’^ also offended him.) 

The Quakers Fear, Laurence Price. 1656. — in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan, 
(This is the account of the hunger strike of a Quaker, James Parnel. Evelyn 
mentions this man in his entry for July 10, 1656, Diary.) 

^ New Prophesie. 1657. — in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan, 

The Protecting Brewer, 1657. — in Wilkins, Political Ballads ^ Vol. i. (An attack on 
Cromwell and the hypocrisy of the Saints.) 

Fast and Loose; or^ the Armies Figgaries, 1659. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xli. 

James NailoPs Recantation. 1659. — in Somers Tracts, Vol. vi. (Satire is achieved 
by quotation of the recantation. The apology is so fantastic and absurd that 
one wonders if it were not composed by some satirist of the Puritans. If the 
text is authentic — then the scoffers were justified in their ridicule of Puritan 
rhetoric.) 

Peters Pattern: or^ the Perfect Path to Worldly Happiness: as it was delivered in a 
Funeral Sermon^ preached at the Interment of Mr, Hugh Peters, lately de- 
ceased. By I. C. [Joseph Caryl.] 1659. — in Harl. Misc., Vol. vi. (A neglected 
masterpiece of presentation of a most complete Puritan. The entire mock 
sermon is delivered in the ‘‘Language of the Saints. ’0 

Democrikis turned Statesman. 1659. — ^in Harl. Misc., Vol. vi. 

A Copie of Quaries, or, a Comment upon the Life, and actions of the Grand Tyrant 
and his Complices: Oliver the first and last of that name. 1659. — ^in Stuart 
Tracts, Vol. xli. 

The Leveller. 1659. — in Harl. Misc., Vol. rv, 

A Character of England, as it was lately presented in a Letter to a nobleman of 
France, 1659. — in Somers Tracts, Vol. vn. (This purported translation from 
a French letter is devoted almost entirely to ridicule of the service, sermons, 
and “canting'' of the Puritans.) 

The Interest of England stated: or, a faithful and just account of the Aimes of all 
Parties now Pretending. 1659. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol, xli. 

Sir Harry Vane^s Last Sigh for the Committee of Safety. 1659. — in Stuart Tracts, 
Vol XLI, 

Decrees and Orders of the Committee of Safety of the Commonwealth of Oceana, John 
Harrington, Clerk to the Committee. 1659, — ^in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xii. (Here 
is found a mention of the “flatuosities" of the Puritans, a theme used by 
Swift in the Aeoiist section of A Tale of a Tub.) 

Bibliotheca Militum: or, the Souldiers Puhlick Library, 1659. — ^in Harl. Misc., 
Vol VII. (This tract is a little less coarse than the similar mock library pre- 
viously mentioned. Hugh Peters is again ridiculed.) 

The Lamentation of a Sinner, or BradshasPs horrid Farewel, together with his last 
Will and Testament. 1659. — ^in Stuart Tracts, VoL xli, (This tract includes 
another hit at Oceana.) 

A New King anointed. 1659 .—in Stuart Tracts, VoL xli. 
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An Alarum to Corporations. 1659. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xli. (A belated re- 
telling of the Anabaptist practices.) 

A Review and Further Discovery of the late Disorderly and Rude carriage of some 
persons at the meeting of Quakers at Sabridgeworth. 1659 — in Stuart Tracts, 
Vol, XLI. (After mild reproof of the people who broke up the Quakers’ meet- 
ing, the tract accuses the Quakers of sedition, rebellion, vain pride, and 
practicing witchcraft. James Naylor is mentioned.) 

Questions Propounded to George Whitehead and George Fox^ who disputed by turns 
against one University-man at Cambridge. 1659. — in Cromw'ellian Tracts, 
Vol. n. (The two Quakers were of course defeated in argument- Some most 
embarassing questions were asked. One concerns lewdness, another sex per- 
version, and the 94ih is ‘^Can you name any sin either of omission or com- 
mission, that one eminent Quaker or other hath not been notoriously guilty 
of?’0 

Gaggfor the Quakers. 1659. — in Cromwellian Tracts, Vol. xli. (As in an earlier 
tract, the Quakers are here accused of witchcraft.) 

England’s Joy full Holiday. 1660. (Another attack on Hugh Peters.) 

Englands Object: or, Good and true newes to all True-hearted Subjects, for the taking 
and apprehending of thathorrid deluding Sower of Sedition Hugh Peters. 1660. 
— in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. (Swift’s Jack may not be Hugh Peters, 
but the task of creating a Puritan was made easier for Swift by the repeated 
specific attacks on Peters, who was chosen to be the scapegoat for the 
Puritans. Naylor represented the crazed Independents or more eriatic sec- 
taries; Peters the seditious leader of the Cromwellian party’s religious activi- 
ties. Here, in one man, the satirists often pictured ail the despicable traits 
they found in the Puritans.) 

Win at First and Lose at Last. 1660. — in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. l. 

Physician Cure thy Self: or, an Answer to a seditious Pamphlet Entitled Eye Salve 
for the English Army, etc. 1660. — in English Historical Tracts, Vol. XLV. 

No Blinde Guides: In answer to a seditious Pamphlet of /. Milton’s. Roger L’Es- 
trange. 1660. — in English Historical Tracts, Vol. xLV. (Milton is grossly in- 
sulted in this tract.) 

Bradshaws Ultimum Vale. Being the Last Words that are ever intended to be spoke 
of him. As they were delivered in a Sermon preach’d at his Interment. 1660. — 
in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xli. (Another mock sermon preached by some Puritan. 
The influence of Caryl’s Peters Pattern, 1659, is evident.) 

The Acts and Monuments of the Late Rump. 1660. — in Somers Tracts, Vol. vii. 

A Ballad. 1660. — in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. i. {Jack Presbyter, talking 
through his nose, is one of the characters.) 

The qualifications of Persons, declared capable by the Rump Parliament, to elect, 
or he elected, members to supply their House. 1660. — ^in Hark Misc., Vol. v. 
(A clever satire of the uses and profits of Godliness. The Puritans are also 
accused of gross immorality.) 

Don Juan Lamberto; or, a Comical History of the late times. 1661. — in Somers 
Tracts, VoL vn. (This satire is in the form of a mock romance, telling of the 
activities of public men in the period between the death of Cromwell and 
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the Restoration. Religious satire is introduced through the almost inevitable 
attack on Hugh Peters.) 

A Short History of the English Rebellion. Compiled in Verse^ by Marchamont Ned- 
ham^ author of Mercurius Pragmaticus. 1661. — in Harl. Misc., Vol. ii. 

Semper Eidem; or^ a Parallel betwixt the ancient and modern Fanatkks. 1661. — in 
Harl. Misc., Vol. vii. (This tract was written primarily to discuss a dis- 
turbance made in London by the 'Tanatics.^^ After telling of the occurrence, 
the author gives a history of fanaticism from the days of Oldcastle. The 
Quakers, and especially James Naylor, are fiercely attacked. The writer 
shows some historical ability, makes an attempt to explain the causes of 
fanaticism, and seems to have a partial realization of the abnormal char- 
acter of some of the fanatics. It is one of the good minor studies of religious 
enthusiasm ) 

The History of the Life and Death of Oliver Cromwell. J. H. Gent 1663. — in Harl. 
Misc., Vol. I 

The Old Cloak. 1663. — in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. i. (The ^^Old Cloak^^ is 
the hypocritical and vicious Presbyterian party ) 

Cabala, or an Impartial account of the non-conformists Private Designs, actings and 
wayes. From Aug. 24, 1662 to Dec 25, 1662. 1663. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol. 
XLi. — Note in pencil — “Sir John Birkenhead.’^ (This tract is in the form of 
the minutes of a secret committee of ejected ministers who have met to 
draw up plans for a history of the sufferings of the faithful. The stock 
phrases of the Puritans, the senseless sermons, the foolish scruples, the 
hypocritical excuses for lapses from virtue, and, of course, the immorality 
of the Puritans are all mocked.) 

A Proposal Humbly OJ'ered for the Farming of Liberty of Conscience. 1663. — in 
Somers Tracts, Vol. v. (This tract gives an elaborate system, with tables of 
rates, by which the Dissenters may sell the right to believe. Swift also pro- 
posed a swearers’ bank, and the attention to detail and the general plan of 
this Proposal may have caught his eye.) 

Hudibras. Samuel Butler. Part 1, 1663. (Parts 2 and 3, 1664 and 1679, will not 
be listed separately. The problem of Swift’s indebtedness to Hudibras is too 
complicated a one to be even attempted here. It should, however, be stated 
that Butler clearly distinguished between the Presbyterians and the Inde- 
pendents and gave definite characteristics to each. I have noted attacks on 
either Presbyterians alone or Independents alone, but the average satire 
made little or no pretense to separate the various groups of Dissenters. Of 
course the Quakers were almost outside the pale of even the Independents; 
i.e. the Brownists, etc., and were given special and detailed attention.) 

The Life and Death of Ralph Wallis the cobler of Gloucester: together with some in- 
quiring into the mystery of ConventicUsm. 1670. — ^in Stuart Tracts, Vol, lxxx. 
(This tract contains a rather good account of why women fiock to the con- 
venticle, and also attempts to find the causes of religious zeal.) 

Some undated tracts will be listed here as they seem to be closely re- 
lated to others of the dates of cir. 1670. 
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A Catalogue of Books ^ of the Newest Fashion^ to be sold by Auction, at the Whigs 
Co^oe-Eouse, at the Sign of the Jackanapes, in Prating- Alley, 

The Last Will and T estanient of Fathers Peters, as it was found quilted into my Lord 
Chancellors Cap. — in HarL Misc., VoL v. 

Some small and simple Reasons, ... By Aminadab Blower, a devout Bellowsmen- 
der of Pimlico. — in Harl. Misc., VoL vii. 

The Old Pharisee, with the New Phylacteries of Presbytery. — in Harl. Misc., viii. 

The Last Will of George Fox, the Quakers Great Apostle. — in Harl. Misc., VoL ix. 

The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion Enquired 
into, in a letter written to R.L. [Roger L^Estrange.] John Ea chard. 1670. 
(This was a very popular work, as the ninth edition came in 1685. Swift 
mentions this book twice: in the 1710 Apology to A Tale of a Ttcb; in 
Thoughts on Various Subjects. Eachard wrote wittily of the methods by 
which the clergy of the Dissenters aroused zeal in their hearers.) 

The character of a Quaker, in his true and proper Colours; or the Clownish Hypo- 
crite Anatomized. By R. H. 1671. 

An Assembly Lecture, or a Sermon held forth at a Conventicle. 1674. — in Stuart 
Tracts, VoL xlviii, (This is clearly a poor imitation of CaryFs Peters Pattern. 
The same text is used, and the same points of satire are made.) 

The Character of a Fanatic. By a Person of Quality. 1675. — in Harl Misc., VoL vii. 
(Here the fanatic mistakes the maggots in his brain for inspiration. Cf. same 
idea in Tale of a Tub, p. 52; Discourse on the Mechanical Operation of the 
Spirit, p. 201, T. Scott edition.) 

A Modest account of the Wicked Life of that Grand Impostor, Lodowick Muggleton. 
1676. — in Harl. Misc,, VoL i. (Swift mentions Muggleton in his poem, ‘The 
Yahoo’s Overthrow.”) 

Geneva and Rome; or, the Zeal of Both Boiling over. 1679. — in Wilkins, Political 
Ballads. (Inspired by the Popish Plot of 1678 and the feared combination of 
the Catholics and Puritans.) 

A True and exact copy of a treasonable and bloody paper, Called the Fanaticks New 
Covenant. 1680. — in Somers Tracts, VoL vii. (This tract tells of the plans of 
the Scottish sect called the Cameronians. If quoted accurately, the paper 
is certainly piously seditious.) 

The last Speech and dying words of Thomas Lord, alias Colonel Pride; being touched 
in Conscience for his inhuman murder of the Bears in the Bear-garden. 1680. — 
in Harl. Misc., VoL in. 

The Casuist uncased in a Dialogue betwixt Richard and Baxter, . . . 1680. Roger 
L’Estrange. Stuart Tracts, VoL iv. (In this tract L’Estrange began his work 
of compiling and publishing the idiocies spoken and written by the Puri- 
tans. Mixed with the quotations are satirical comments on Baxter and all 
Dissenters. It is here that the term “Ploly Dialect” is used to characterize 
the language of the Saints. L’Estrange borrowed many phrases from Ed- 
wards’ Gangrena, another compilation of Puritan, but only Independent, 
idiocies.) 

A Dialogue betwixt Sam. the Ferriman at Docket, Will, a Waterman of London, and 
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Tom, a bargeman of Oxford upon the Kings calling a Parliament to meet at 
Oxford. 1681. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol. iv. 

Presbytery Truly Displayed: or, an Impartial Character of the Presbyterian. To 
which is annexed the Ballad of the Cloak. 1681. — in English Historical Tracts, 
Vol. XLVI. 

The Character of a modern Whig or an alamode True Loyal Protestant. 1681, — in 
English Historical Tracts, Vol. xlvi. 

A Dialogue between the Pope and a Phanatick, concerning affairs in England. 1681. 
A Second Dialogue was also published in 1681. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol. iv. 

The DissentePs Sayings, in Requital for U Estrange^ s Sayings. Ptiblished in their 
own words, for the Information of the people. Roger L^Estrange. Second Edi- 
tion. 1681. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol. iv. (The Puritans had apparently pub- 
lished a tract called VEstrange^s Sayings. As in the Casuist Uncased, L’Es- 
trange makes many quotations from Edward’s Gangrena.) 

The Dissenter’s Sayings The Second Part. Roger L’Estrange. 1681. — in Stuart 
Tracts, Vol. iv. 

The Shammer Shamm’d. Roger L’Estrange. 1681. 

Vox Lachrymae, A Sermon Newly Held Forth at Weaver s-hall upon the funeral of 
the Famous T. 0. Doctor of Salamancha. By Elephant Smith, Claspmaker, an 
unworthy Labourer in the affairs of the Good old Cause. 1681. — in Stuart 
Tracts, Vol. iv. (The text for this sermon is taken from Eudibras. Canto. 1 ; 
1, 2, 3, 4. The tract is another imitation of the Puritan Holy Dialect.) 

Remarks on the Growth and Progress of Non-conformity. Roger L’Estrange. 1682. 
— in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcii. 

A most learned, conscientious and devout Exercise, or Sermon of Self-Denyal, 
Preached or Held forth — by Lieutenant-General Oliver Cromwell. 1682. — in 
Stuart Tracts, Vol. iv. (Cromwell is represented as making very obscene 
remarks about the women of “the flock of Saints.’’) 

The Roundheads Resolution. 1682. — in Somers Tracts, Vol. v. 

Mercurius Menippeus, The Loyal Satirist; or, Eudibras in Prose, written by an 
unknown hand in the time of the late Rebellion, hut never till now published. 
1682. — in Somers Tracts, Vol. vii. (A note says: “This tract was probably 
written either by Butler or Birkenhead.” This tract has the usual themes of 
satire of the lowly positions of the Puritans, pious hypocrisy, sexual irregu- 
larities.) Cf. Lamar’s ed. of Butter, Satires and Misc. Poetry and Prose, 
(1928). 

Religio Laid. John Dryden. 1682. (This poem is too well-known to need more 
than the comment that it contributed few new themes to the attack on the 
Dissenters.) 

Sphinx Lugduno — Genevensis Sive Reformator Proteus containing the True Char- 
acter of Sanctified Legion. 1682. — ^in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xvii. 

Beaufrons: or, a New Discovery of Treason under the Fair-face and Mask of Re- 
ligion and of Liberty of Conscience. David Jenner. 1682. 

Considerations upon a Printed Sheet Entitled the Speech of the Late Lord Russell 
to the Sheriffs. Roger L’Estrange. 1683, — ^in Stuart Tracts, Vol. iv. 
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The Character of an Honest Man; whether stilcd Whig or Tory^ and his opposite, 
the Knave 1683. — in Somers Tracts, Vol. iv. 

Vox Clamantis; or, a cry to Protestant Dissenters, calling them fro7n unwarrantable 
ways. 1683. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol xcii. 

Third Dialogue Between the Pope and A PhanaHclz. 1684. — Stuart Tracts, xcii. 
An Awakening Work in Season to the Grand- Jury-Men of the Nation. 1684 — in 
Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcii. 

A Christian Caveat to all Loyal Subjects' or, a Looking-Glass Displaying ike foul 
face of Phanaticism. 1684. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcii. 

The Hind and the Panther. John Drydeii. 1687. (Unlike the Religio Laid and 
most of the satires, this poem differentiates between the various groups of 
Puritans.) 

A Letter to a Dissenter, upon occasion of his majesty^ s late giadous Declaration of 
Indulgence. By George, Mai'quis of Halifax. 1687. — Somers Tracts, Vol. ix. 
A Short Litany. 1687. — in Wilkins, Political Ballads. 

A Litany Recommended to the Ecclesiastical Commisioners. 1689 .— in Wilkins, 
Political Ballads. 

An account of the Design of the late Narrative: Entitled, the Dissenters New Plots. 
1689. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcii. 

Pandora^ s Box; or, the Mischievous Effects of the word Abdicate.” 1689. — in 
Wilkins, Political Ballads. (In the years 1687 and 1689 there was an increas- 
ing number of political tracts. However, these also said that the Puritans 
were using religion as a cloak hiding the most treasonable schemes. This 
later period lost some of the earlier interest in the heresies and evil prac- 
tices of the religious bodies, although we shall soon see that Tom Brown 
brought back the old traditional type of attack. Unifying the religious and 
political attack on the Puritans is the emphasis placed by the Royalists and 
Anglicans upon the supposed utter hypocrisy of the Saints. As we approach 
the time of Swift we must keep in mind the varying changes in the conven- 
tion of attack on the Dissenters. Certainly we can say that it was becoming 
more political in most instances ) 

Brethren in Iniquity; or, the Confederacy of Papists with Sectaries. 1690. — in 
Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcii. 

The Trimmer. D’Urfey. 1690. — ^in Wilkins, Political Ballads. 

A True and Inpartial Narrative of the Dissenters New Plot, with a large and exact 
Relation of all their old ones. 1690. — in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcii. 

The Character of the Wisest Man. 1696. — in Somers Tracts, Vol. ix. 

It is rather fitting to close the bibliography with the works of Thomas 
Brown, since, as has been said, he marks a singularly reactionary tend- 
ency in satire of the Puritans. A contemporary of Swift, he may have 
had an important bearing upon the latter’s ideas.® With Brown we have 
once more, except in one poem perhaps, the old ridicule of a people who 

® See E. N. S. Thompson, *Tom Brown and the Eighteenth Century Satirists,’* MLN. 
xxxn; “Tom Brown and Gulliver,** MLN, xxxin. 
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must have changed greatly since the days of Peters and the Quaker 
Christ, James Naylor. Although satire of the Puritans was becoming 
political in nature, the presence and popularity of Biown^s traditional 
attacks may point to a firm conviction in some English minds that the 
Dissenters were the same lustful hypocrites as of old. Therefore, the 
satires of Brown are presented here, for, although there is no clear proof 
that all of them antedate A Tale of a Tub, at least some of them are part 
of the English scene in the last years of seventeenth century and were 
undoubtedly available to Swift. 

Novus Reformator Vapulans; or, the Welch Lemte Tossed in a Blanket, 1691 (Here 

is shown a new Puritan — David J nes, the burly, blustering evangelist 

who is ready to reform an5mne and fight against any sin. The old insults are 
hurled against him, but Brown cleverly represents him as better educated 
than the old-type zealot; in fact, he is quite a recognizable figure. But I 
must emphasize the fact that he still has the old faults ) 

The Moralist: or, a Satyr upon the Sects 1691 By the author of the Weesil. (The 
tract is undoubtedly Brown’s. The Diet. Nat. Biog. gives Brown as he 
author of the Weesil. The Moralist is an attack on all the clergy. To the 
“moralist” a “hypocrite in black” means Vicar as well as Priest, Presbyter, 
or Independent Preacher. A better and broader type of religious satire was 
here promised by Brown — but his early promise was not kept.) 

From J. Naylor, to his Friends at the Bull and Mouth. From Letters from the Dead 
to the Living. (Writing from Hell, Naylor sends greetings to his Brothers* 
It is reasonable to assume that Quakers had changed since the days of 
Naylor, but Brown assumes that they as fanatic as ever. Those critics who 
believe that Swift was coarse are invited to read many of the satires pre- 
viously cited and then the attadcs of Brown. After this course in reading, they 
will perhaps realize the background which created the undeniably coarse 
poems and prose satires of the Dean.) 

The Quakers Answer to James Naylor. From the Letters. 

Mr. Brownes Sermon at a Quaker Meeting. 

The Continuation of the Quakers Sermon. (In this tract is found the mock Puri- 
tan blessing: “Water us, young shrubs, with the Dew of thy Blessing, that 
we may grow up into tall oaks, and may live to be saw’d out into Deal- 
boards, to wainscoat thy New Jerusalem.” The Family of Love, Middleton, 
1608, has somewhat the same prayer: “men of his coat might grow up like 
cedars to make good wainscoat in the House of Sincerity.” It is obvious that 
Brown is often drawing upon a long-established tradition of satire.) 

Quakers Meeting. From A Walk round London and Westminster, (In his Amuse- 
ments Serious and Comical Brown tells of visits to the Quakers and to the 
Presbyterians. The latter arc accused of using the repute of religion and 
holiness to gel them business credit and trust. The adoration of God, sin- 
cere and humble prayers, and grateful Thanksgiving are the least of the 
business of the church. At times Brown had a keen insight and serious 
thought that made his satires almost the equal of Swift’s.) 
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Letter of News from Mr, Joseph Haines of Merry Memory^ to his Friends at WilFs 
Cofoe-Eouse. From the Letters, 

Second Letter from Mf. Haines, 

Alsop^s Slate of Conformity; or^ an account of a Conversation between a Gentleman 
of Oxford^ and Mr, Alsopj the Great Rabbi of the Dissenting Party^ about his 
Majesty^ s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience^ in the year 1687. (Mr. E. N. S. 
Thompson (see references to articles in note 3) believes that this tract 
‘‘resembles in all respects the story of the will in A Tale of a Tub.^^) 

A Dialogue betwixt Sir Roger U Estrange, Harry Carr, and a Dissenter. 

Jo. Haine’s 3rd Letter to WiWs Cojfoe-house. 

Madam Creswell to Moll Quarles. From the Letters. (Madam Creswell, decreased 
keeper of bawdy-houses, advises Moll, still a proprietor, to keep an a tmos- 
phere of deep piety. The Puritans are satirized for their carnality and 
equally pious excuses.) 

Answer of Moll Quarles to Madam Creswell, 

The Widow^s Wedding: or, a True account of Dr, Oafs Marriage with a Muggle- 
Ionian Widow, 

From Hugh Peters to D 1, B s, of Covent-Garden. (James Naylor is men- 

tioned. Certainly Brown went far back into the history of fanaticism.) 

It may be said in concluding that with Tom Brown we are faced with a 
problem. Was he alone in his reversion to the old type of satire, and the 
calling to life of the figures of Peters and Naylor, or had this tradition 
never died and the enemies of Puritanism never forgotten these men? 
The Dissenters had most assuredly become less fanatic than in the days 
of the Rebellion; but had the people of England forgotten their old 
concepts of the seditious, hypocritical, and lustful Puritans? If Brown 
were but catering to the public taste, then we have established one im- 
portant phase of the immediate background of Swift’s treatment of 
Jack. If the satires of Brown did not reflect the public reaction, then 
Swift’s background will be quite different. This question can never be 
solved until we are sure we have examined all the religious satires of the 
last two, at least, decades of the seventeenth century. It has been 
proven, I believe,^ that parts of Swift’s Tale of a Tub were very much in 
keeping with earlier traditions of satire; it is, therefore, possible that 
Brown was the spokesman for a large group of English people who 
looked upon the Puritans in much the same way as had their fathers and 
grandfathers in the days when Dissenters were really quite fanatic. 

No startling deductions can be drawn from this bibliography. It has 
been proven that in the seventeenth century there was a very active 
attack on the Puritans, but we knew that before. However, certain 
interesting aspects of the satire can be pointed out. 


* See reference to article, note 1. 
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The attack changed gradually in so far as Puritan sedition and re- 
bellion sometimes took the place of heresy as a favorite theme for de- 
nunciation, but certain fundamental concepts of the Dissenters were 
apparently consistently held by their enemies.® The scoffers were at all 
times convinced that almost utter hypocrisy motivated the actions and 
thinking of the less stupid Puritans. At times Puritanism was active in 
political rebellion; at others in heretical and blasphemous practices, but 
at no time was it sincere — it always sought for personal gain and glory, 
or so said the majority of the satirists. It is true that a few men indirectly 
freed the Puritans from the stigma of conscious hypocrisy when their 
studies led them to believe that physiological forces caused fanaticism, 
but such men, however great their influence may have been on Swift, 
were in the vast minority. There was also a firm conviction that the 
common people were incurably stupid. Upon these two basic ideas of 
Puritans: (1) their hypocrisy and relative cunning; (2) their abysmal 
stupidity and irrationality, was built a century of satire. Along with 
these themes of attack was the almost universal® accusation that the 
Puritans were grossly immoral and, furthermore, sinned even more 
grievously in hypocritically excusing their lust. 

This then is what Swift inherited. Coarse though most of the satires 
were, many were hard-hitting, clever, and witty, and the dev-eloping 
satirist must have read them with joy. We can better understand the 
coarse humor of Swift, his many themes of attack, and the figures of 
Jack from the Tale of a Tub and the sex-ridden enthusiasts of the Dis- 
course on the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit by realizing how power- 
ful and traditional was the satiric background from which he developed. 

C. M. Webster 

Brown University 

® It scarcely need be pointed out that they still exist in many writings about modern 
zealots. ® Butler, Eachard, and Dryden seem exceptions. 
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THE RELATION OF COLERIDGE’S ODE ON DEJECTION 
TO WORDSWORTH’S ODE ON INTIMATIONS 
OF IMMORTALITY 

I T is well known that Coleridge had Wordsworth in mind^^when he 
wrote his Ode on Dejection^ — the poem is addressed to Wordsworth,^ 
mentions Wordsworth’s Lucy Gray^ and was first published on the day 
of Wordsworth’s wedding; but that Coleridge’s Ode may have been 
influenced by Wordsworth’s great Ode on Intimations of Immortality 
has been generally overlooked,® If the date of Wordsworth’s Ode is 
1803-1806, as it is often given in the anthologies and histories, such 
influence is impossible, because we know Coleridge’s Dejection was 
composed April 4, 1802.^ The date 1803-1806, however, is not accepted 
by most scholars;® Professor John D. Rea emphatically states, ^Tt is 
known that the date 1803 is wrong; the Ode was begun 1802.”® The 
passage in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal, written March 27, 1802, 
‘^At breakfast William wrote part of an ode,”'^ refers, it is now believed, 
to the Ode: Intimations of Immortality. On March 27, 1802, Wordsworth 
was writing his great Ode; and a week later, on April 4, 1802, Coleridge 
wrote his. 

Some interesting contrasts occur in the two odes. In Wordsworth’s 
Ode grief finds relief and ends in joy; in Coleridge’s, grief finds no relief 
and ends in dejection. It is morning in Wordsworth’s Ode, midnight in 
Coleridge’s, In the former it is May and the ^^sun shines warm”; in the 

^ See Alfred Ainger’s article in Macmillan^s Magazine (June, 1887) called “Coleridge’s 
Ode to Wordsworth.” 

2 See Coleridge’s letter to W. Sotheby, written July 19, 1802. This letter contains the 
earliest version of the Dejection Ode, but omits parts of the poem. The Letters of S T, Coler- 
idge, ed. by E. H. Coleridge (Boston, 1895), i, 376-384. 

5 John D. Rea, in an article “Coleridge’s Intimations of Immortality from Proclus,” 
Mod, PML, XXVI, 201 ff., noticing a similarity between the two poems calls them “twin 
odes.” Professor Rea, however, is concerned with pointing out not Wordsworth’s influence 
upon Coleridge, but Coleridge’s influence upon Wordsworth. He shows that the idealism 
in Wordsworth’s Ode is derived from Coleridge. 

^ It was printed in the Morning Post, Oct. 4, 1802, with the title, Dejection: An Ode, 
Written April 4, 1802, 

® George M. Harper, William Wordsworth: His Life, Works, and Influence (New York, 
1916), p 122; H. W. Garrod, Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays (Oxford, 1922), p, 112; 
Arthur Beatty, WUliam Wordsworth: His Doctrine and Art (Madison, 1927), p. 82; Ernest 
Bembaum, Guide and Anthology of Romanticism (New York, 1930), ni, 174. 

® Op, ciL 

’^Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. by William Knight (London, 1897), i, 104. 
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latter it is the ^^month of showers.’’ Wordsworth hears the happy shouts 
of children; Coleridge hears the wind raving and “screaming of agony.” 
Notice the following parallel passages:® 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 


To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

It is not now as it hath been of yore {Immortality ^ 1-6). 
There was a time when, tho’ my path was rough, 


. . . Hope grew round me, . . . 

But now afflictions bow me down to earth {Dejection^ 71 -S3). 

In both poems the passage begins, “There was a time when,” and in 
both there is a contrast between what was and is. Wordsworth says: 

The earth 

did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream {Immortality, 2-5), 

and Coleridge: 

All! from the soul itself must issue forth, 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth {Dejection, 54-56). 

In both poems “the earth” is apparelled or enveloped in a “light” and 
“glory.” Coleridge’s “luminous cloud” may be compared to the “celestial 
light” or the “clouds of glory” of Wordsworth’s Ode (65). 

Wordsworth describes the moon when the “heavens are bare” and 
“the waters on a starry night” as “beautiful” and “fair” {Immortality, 
12-15). Coleridge uses the same adjectives when he describes the stars 
and the moon “in its own cloudless, starless lake of blue” as “fair” and 
“beautiful” {Dejection, 33-39). Wordsworth says: 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more {Immortality, 9), 

but he adds a little later: 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel — feel it all {Immortality, 42), 


® Quotations from Coleridge^'s poem are from the Morning Post version of Oct. 4, 1802, 
the first published version. It may be found mThe Poetical Works of Coleridge, ed. by J D. 
Campbell (Macmillan, 1893), pp. 522-524; and in Coleridges Poems, ed. by E. H. Coleridge 
(Oxford, 1912), n, 1076-1081. 
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He can see no more, but he can feel; and now notice that Coleridge says 
(the italics are his): 

I secj not feel how beautiful they are {Dejection^ 39). 
Wordsworth: 

To me alone there came a thought of grief: 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief {Immoriality, 22-23), 

but there is no relief for Coleridge: 

A stilled, drowsy, unimpassion^d grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief {Dejection, 22-23). 

It is a curious coincidence that these lines, so alike in wording, and 
catching as they do the essential moods of the two poets, should in both 
poems be lines 22-23. 

These lines have a similar sound; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth {Immortality, 16). 

And may this storm be but a mountain-birth {Dejection, 123). 

The following parallel passages when taken separately have little 
value, but when taken together, in conjunction with the parallelisms 
noted above, all of them found in 58 lines of Wordsworth’s Ode and 139 
lines of the Dejection Ode, they merit consideration: 

The Immortality Ode The Dejection Ode 

^^Doth the same tale repeat^’ (56). ^Tt tells another tale” (111). 

hear the echoes” (27). ‘^The echoes of that voice” (74). 

*The freshness of a dream” (5). *^Dark distressful dream” (89). 

^'Fields of sleep” (28). ‘The sleeping earth” (126). 

“The cataracts blow their trumpets” The wind a “Mad Lutanist” (98). 
(25).^ 

The motto at the head of Wordsworth’s Ode is taken from his poem, 
The Rainbow, and there is mention of the rainbow in the tenth line of 
the Ode, Coleridge has as his motto four lines from Sir Patrick Spence 
about the “new moon with the old moon in her arms,” and the first 
twenty lines of his poem deal with this sign and the storm it portends. 
The rainbow is a sign in the heavens that the rain is over and the sun 
will shine — a symbol of hope. The “new moon with the old moon in 
her arms” is a sign in the heavens indicating a storm, a “deadly storm.” 
True, the motto of Wordsworth’s Ode was not added until 1815, but 
we believe that in the spring of 1802 The Rainbow was closely connected 

® Compare also “This sweet May-moming” {Immortality, 45) with“tMs sweet primrose- 
month,” in the poem as sent to W. Sotheby, op. cU., p. 381. 
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with the Ode. It was written, according to Dorothy Wordsworth, on 
March 26/® and on March 27 “William wrote part of an ode.” Harper 
says, “The ode was probably conceived in the spring of 1802, immedi- 
ately after he had written the nine lines which are its germ, and of which 
he used the last three as its motto. Garrod, too, closely associates the 
Ode and The Rainbow: “When in lines 22-23 of the Ode Wordsworth 
says: 

To me alone there came a thought of grief: 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

the timely utterance may very well be the Rainbow poem itself.”^^ Rea 
believes the two poems “are really part of one poem.”^® So Coleridge 
may have regarded them when he composed his Dejection. 

I consider these parallelisms too numerous to be mere coincidences, 
and I think there has been imitation, conscious or unconscious, on the 
part of one of the two poets. I think Coleridge was the borrower for the 
following reasons: first, we have Dorothy Wordsworth’s statement to 
the effect that Wordsworth was writing an ode, now considered the 
Immortality Ode^ a week before Coleridge wrote his; secondly, it is well 
known that Coleridge was the more imitative of the two poets. Lowes 
has shown in The Road to Xanadn}^ that Kubla Khan and The Ancient 
Mariner are full of phrases Coleridge had read or heard. In Coleridge 
“we have to do,” says Lowes, “with one of the most extraordinary 
memories of which there is record.”^® Dykes Campbell says “there are 
more distinct traces of Wordsworth’s influence on Coleridge’s poetry 
than of the converse, for Coleridge by virtue of his quicker sense, was 
the more imitative.”^® When Wordsworth read to Coleridge the Ode, 
the phrases probably struck deep.^*^ 

These parallelisms occur in the 139 lines of Coleridge’s ode and the 
first four stanzas (fifty-eight lines) of Wordsworth’s. According to the 
Fenwick note, “two years at least passed between the writing of the 
first four stanzas and the remaining part” of Wordsworth’s Ode. With 
regard, however, to the accuracy of the notes Miss Fenwick took down 
from Wordsworth’s dictation, most scholars agree with Harper when he 
says that “they should not be too unquestioningly depended upon.”^® 
Wordsworth was seventy-three when he dictated the notes, many years 

10 B. W. Journals, i, 104. ^ Op. cit, n, 122. 12 Qp^ at , p. 113. 

1 ® Op. cU. Jolin Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu, (Boston, 1927). 

Ibid., p 50. 1 * Op. cit., p xxxvii 

1 ^ Lowes quotes C. V. Le Grice, one of Coleridge’s fellow-students at Cambridge. Ac- 
cording to Le Grice, Coleridge could read a book in the morning, and in the evening repeat 
whole pages verbatim. Op. cit., p. 45. Op. cit., n, 408. 
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had passed since the poems were written, and Miss Fenwick was an 
^^overexcitable lady.’’^® Perhaps all that Wordsworth said, or intended 
to say, was that at least two years passed between the writing of the 
first and the last parts of the Ode. Rea^® gives reasons for thinking that 
Wordsworth wrote the first 129 lines in 1802. Let us look, therefore, for 
echoes in the Dejection Ode of lines in Wordsworth^s Ode after the 
fourth stanza. 

Wordsworth tells of a 'dittle child, a boy, so happy he seems in 
Heaven; and this child is, according to the usual interpretation of the 
poem, Coleridge’s own child, Hartley. Coleridge tells of a “little child, 
a girl who “hath lost her way” and “now moans low in utter grief”; 
this child is Wordsworth’s — that is to say, a child of his imagination, 
the Lucy Gray of his poem. 

Wordsworth speaks of the child as “The little actor” (103), addressing 
him as “Thou best philosopher” (111) and “Mighty Prophet! Seer 
blest!” (115). Coleridge addresses the wind as “Thou Actor” (102). 
“Thou mighty Poet” (103). 

In his Biographia Literaria Coleridge objects to Wordsworth’s regard- 
ing a “six years’ darling” as a philosopher. “In what sense,” Coleridge 
asks, “is a child of that age a philosopher? ... or so inspired as to deserve 
the splendid title of a mighty prophet^ a blessed seer?’^^^ Is he in the 
Dejection Ode saying that the wind is a better actor and more deserving 
of the splendid title “mighty prophet,” because it speaks the truth, 
telling of the “groans of men”? It tells a tale of a child, not so happy 
as the child in the Immortality Ode, an unhappy child who “hath lost 
her way.” 

Observe that the child in Wordsworth’s poem acts his part on a 
“humorous stage,” but the wind is a tragic actor, “perfect in all tragic 
sounds.” Observe also that these passages, in which child and wind are 
called actors, philosophers, poets, and prophets, occur at the same 
places in the poems, 11. lOO-llS. 

Wordsworth thinks of life in terms of weddings and funerals; Coleridge 
in terms of wedding-garments and shrouds. 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral {Immortality, 94-95). 

And in our life alone does Nature live: 

Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud {Dejection, 49-50). 

But he beholds the light, and whence it jlows {Immortality, 70). 

n, 408. 20 Op. eik 

Intimations of Immortality, 122. 22 Rejection, 115. 

22 Biographia Literaria, ch. xxn. 
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And thence flows ail that charms or ear or sight, 

All colours a suffusion from that light {Dejection, 73-75). 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 

Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind {Immortality, 111-112). 

And still I gaze — and with how blank an eye {Dejection, 30). 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 

Heavy as frost {Immortality, 127-129). 

And what can these avail, 

To lift the smothering weight from off my breast {Dejection, 
41-42). 

If we accept the Fenwick note as authentic, then we must say that 
since lines 59-129 of Wordsworth’s Ode were written after April 4, 1802^ 
whatever resemblances we have found between this part of the Ode and 
Coleridge’s Dejection Ode are due rather to Coleridge’s influence upon 
Wordsworth. The accuracy of the Fenwick notes, however, is questioned, 
and if we reject the date 1803, given by Wordsworth, as inaccurate for 
the first four stanzas, perhaps we can reject as inaccurate, also, the 
statement with reference to the break coming after the fourth stanza. 
These parallels, I believe, show that on April 4, 1802, Coleridge had 
become acquainted with a good part of the first 129 lines of Words- 
worth’s Ode. I say good part,” for Wordsworth may have added or 
changed a few lines during the summer I find no resemblances between 
Coleridge’s Dejection and lines 130-204 of Wordsworth’s Ode. 

We can only conjecture with regard to the reason for the similarity 
between the two odes, but let us turn to the lives of the two poets in the 
spring of 1802. Wordsworth was then doing some of his best work; he 
had entered upon what has been called his “second period of productive 
energy.”^® Furthermore, he was carrying on a courtship with Mary 
Hutchinson, which was to end during the year in a marriage that 
“completed the circle of his felicity.”^® All was well with Wordsworth 
in the spring of 1802. But it was otherwise with Coleridge. On account 
of poor health he had become a slave to the opium habit; he had lost 
his self-respect as well as “the shaping spirit of Imagination.” He was 
unhappily married and therefore not free to marry Sarah Hutchinson, 
Mary’s sister, whom he loved He had gone to London in November 

D. W. Journals, i, 132; and see Rea, op. cU. 

^ Thomas Hutchinson, Wordsworth^ s Foetical Works (Oxford, 1904). 

^ John Morley^s introduction to the Works oj Wordsworth (Macmillan, 1898), p, lvi. 

For an account of Coleiidge^s love for Sarah Hutchinson see Thomas M. Raysor, 
^Xoieridge and^Asra/^^ SP, xjcvi, 305 f. 
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hoping a change would do him good, but returned in low spirits to the 
Lake District on March 18 and spent the next two days with the 
Wordsworths?® The week after Coleridge returned to Keswick, Words- 
worth worked upon some of his happiest poems, The Cuckoo, To a Butter- 
fly, The Rainbow, and an ode which we believe was the Immortality OdeP 
On April 4, the date of the Dejection Ode, Dorothy and her brother 
visited Coleridge, and “William repeated his verses to tliemd’'^^ The 
verses must have been those Wordsworth had been recently writing, 
and as Coleridge listened, he heard numerous phrases testifying to 
Wordsworth’s joy in life — “I hear thee and rejoice” {The Cuckoo), “my 
heart leaps up” {The Rainbow), “with joy I hear” {Immortality Ode), 
Happy Wordsworth, unhappy Coleridge! Perhaps Wordsworth talked 
about his approaching marriage, for he was leaving next day for York- 
shire to spend a week with the Hutchinsons?^ How Coleridge would 
have liked to go with him to visit Sarah. 

After Dorothy and her brother depart, Coleridge cannot help con- 
trasting his own condition with that of his friend. Once they were both 
writing poems; those were happy days when they planned the Lyrical 
Ballads, Now Wordsworth is composing one good poem after another, 
experimenting with new verse forms, writing his first ode; but Coleridge’s 
best work is behind him.®^ Happy love and mariiage are for Wordsworth, 
but Coleridge’s domestic life is a failure. If only he were free to mairy 
Sarah! Certainly to him alone come many thoughts of grief, but unlike 
Wordsworth’s experience as described in the Ode to which he has been 
listening, he cannot find relief. Let us suppose that Coleridge in this 
mood reviews the poems he has heard Wordsworth recite, and as he 
does so a poem begins to take form.®® The following account of Cole- 
ridge’s mental processes is, of course, conjectural, and is offered merely 
as a suggestion as to what may have occurred, while at the same lime 
it points out parallels. Let us suppose, then, that Coleridge with the 
contrast between his own situation and that of Wordsworth in mind 
and with the phrases from the poems Wordsworth had recited resound- 
ing in his ears, meditated thus : 

My heart does not leap up [The Rainbow] whether I contemplate a rainbow or 
a storm. Would that the storm now on its way might “raise me” and “send my 

28 D. W. Journals, i, 103. 2^ Ibid,, i, 103-104. 

Ibid,, I, 105. Harper, op, cU,, ii, 22, 

82 I think it may be said Coleridge the creative poet died aboutl802/’ — ^William Knight, 
The Life of William Wordsworth (Edinburgh, 1889), ii, 165, 

88 As several years later, after Wordsworth had read to him The Prelude, Coleridge wrote 
the poem called To a Gentleman, Composed on the Night after his Recitation of a Poem on 
the Growth of m Individual Mind, 
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soul abroad’^ [Dej. 17-18] as it once did. In my case the child has not been 
“father of the man” [The Rainhow]^ for once I could feel these things. Words- 
worth, too, says that “it is not now as it hath been of yore” [Im. 6], that nature 
is less “fair” and “beautiful,” that there are things which he “can see no more” 
[Im. 9]. I can see they are “fair” and “beautiful,” but I can not feel as he does 
[Dej. 39]. When such a thought of grief comes to Wordsworth he can find relief. 
He hears the cuckoo and rejoices because it brings him “a tale of visionary 
hours,” it begets “that golden time again,” he hears it and rejoices [The Cuckoo]; 
“while the birds thus sing a joyous song” [Im. 19] he can find relief. “Yonder 
throstle” has been trying to woo me to happier thoughts [Dej. 26], but in vain. 
“A timely utterance” gives Wordsworth relief, and again he is strong [Im 23-24], 
but I find no relief, “in word, or sigh, or tear” [Dej. 24]. I can not from “outward 
forms” [Dej. 46] — from the rainbow, the cuckoo, the butterfly, the happy shouts 
of children — win the passion and the life whose fountains ate within [Dej 47]. 
Whether nature wears for us a wedding-garment or a shroud [Dej. 50] depends 
upon one’s soul. For Wordsworth nature wears a wedding-garment, for me a 
shroud. “In our life alone does Nature live” [Dej 49]. If the child is happy, if 
to him the earth seems “apparelled in celestial light and glory” [Im. 4-5], it is 
because there is joy in his heart, because his soul is right. If Wordsworth can 
share the joy of children, it is because he is “pure of heart” [Dej. 60], he has the 
“simple spirit” [Dej, 136] of the child, there is joy in his heart. If a thought of 
grief comes to him, he can become “strong” again [Im. 24], because there is 
“strong music” [Dej. 61] in his soul. Wordsworth has much to say of joy in his 
ode: “the birds sing a joyous song” [Im. 19], “thou child of joy” [Im. 34], “with 
joy I hear” [Im. 51], [“he sees it in his joy,” Im. fVith new joy and pride” 
— Im. 102]. Joy is the “beauty-making power,” Wordsworth. “Joy, blameless 
poet! Joy that never was given save to the pure” [Dej. 65-66], “If the earth we 
pace, again appears to be an unsubstantial, faery place” [The Cuckoo], Heaven 

lies about us in our infancy” — Im. 67], “Joy, William, is the spirit and the power 
that gives in dower a new Earth and a new Heaven” [Dej. 67-69]. If the birds 
sing “a joyous song” [Im. 19], if the “wandering voice” of the cuckoo makes one 
rejoice [The Cuckoo], if the earth seems ‘^apparelled in celestial light” [Im. 4], 
if the heart leaps up when one beholds a “rainbow in the sky” [The Ramkow], 
“Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud — we, we ourselves rejoice” 
[Dej. 71-72]. 

And if Coleridge had become acquainted with more than the first four 
stanzas of Wordsworth’s Ode, he might have proceeded: 

Wordsworth says, “Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting— trailing clouds 
of glory do we come — the growing Boy beholds the light — ^at length the Man 
perceives it die away and fade into the light of common day” [Im. 59-77]. Rather 
say, “each visitation of afflictions suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
my shaping spirit of Imagination” [Dej. 85-87]. Wordsworth says that because 
“Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own” [Im. 78] man forgets the glories 

Bracketed, to show that it is not included in the first four stanzas . 
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he has known [Im. 83-84]; rather say that because earth fills her lap with afflic- 
tions, I have lost that early glory. ^^Afflictions bow me down to earth” [Dej. 83]. 
^‘There was a time when” I, too, out of misfoi tunes could make dreams of hap- 
piness [Dej. 79-80] as Wordsworth shows he can in his ode. Wordsworth says, 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy” [Im. 67]. “Hope grew round me” [Dej. 
81], too, when I was a boy. Wordsworth says that the child because he keeps his 
heritage is an “eye among the blind” [Im, 112]; I have lost my heritage and now 
“I gaze — and with how blank an eye” [Dej. 30]. Because of inner joy, that 
beauty-making power, Wordsworth sees a “little child” [Im. 122] happy in his 
“mother^s kisses” [Im. 89]. The “little actor” [Im. 103] on the stage of life is 
to him a “mighty prophet, seer blest” [Im. 115] because on him rest truths 
“which we are toiling all our lives to find” [Im. 117]. Thus Fancy makes for 
Wordsworth a dream of happiness [Dej. 80], but viper thoughts “haunt my 
mind” [Dej. 88-89]. Instead of rainbows I see signs of storm. The raving wind 
outside is my “actor” [Dej, 102], my “Mighty poet” [Dej, 103], and speaks not 
of immortality but of the “groans of men” [Dej. 106]. It tells a tale not of a 
little child happy in his mother’s kisses but of a “little child” [Dej. 115] — Words- 
worth knows her — who has lost her way and screaming “hopes to make her 
mother hear” [Dej. 119]. Wordsworth does warn the child that as he grows older 
his soul shall have her earthly freight and custom lie upon him with a weight 
heavy as frost” [Im. 128-129]. And Wordsworth can point to the boy’s father 
as an example, for what can there avail “to lift the smothering weight from off 
my breast”? [Dej. 41-42]. Seldom does Wordsworth feel this weight, but if he 
does, may he rise with “light heart” [Dej. 126] and “gay fancy” [Dej. 127] to 
join the children who when “all the earth is gay” [Im. 29] “give themselves up 
to jollity with the heart of May” [Im. 31-32]. “Joy lifts his spirit, joy attunes his 
voice” [Dej. 135]. 

In some such way Coleridge’s poem may have outlined itself in his 
mind. He would compose an Ode on Dejection. It was late, but Coleridge 
found night the best time for composition.®® He would write a companion 
piece®® to Wordsworth’s “L’ Allegro.” 

There is nothing to show that Wordsworth recognized in CoIeridgc^s 
Ode a companion piece to his own. We are not told when he first became 
acquainted with it. Dorothy writes on April 21, “Coleridge came to us, 
and repeated the verses he wrote to Sara. I was affected with them, 
and in miserable spirits.”®^ Knight®® thinks these verses may have been 
the Dejection Ode even though the earliest known version shows the 
poem was addressed to Wordsworth. The poem was inspired, let us say, 
by Wordsworth’s Ode and the contrast between Wordsworth^s success 
and Coleridge’s failure; but the mood of dejection was inspired in part 

Lowes, op. ciLj 176. 

33 Both odes are irregular. The closest resemblance in structure is found in the second 
section of Wordsworth’s ode and the third section of Coleridge’s. 

3? D. V/. Journals^ i, 110. »» Ibid., i, 110, footnote. 
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by Coleridge’s hopeless love for Sarah. Therefore, he had the choice of 
addressing the poem to Wordsworth or to Sarah; and perhaps he ad- 
dressed the poem to both in two different versions,^® An explanation 
somewhat like this is suggested by Raysor when he says that the verses 
repeated to Wordsworth and his sister “may in reality be a second draft 
developing the poem and adapting it to a different purpose in order to 
conceal its original application.”^® 

Perhaps Coleridge did not wish his friend to feel that the contrast 
between Wordsworth’s success and his own failure was a cause of his 
dejection; it would look as if he were begrudging Wordsworth his 
happiness. In reading the poem to the Wordsworths, therefore, Coleridge 
decided to address the poem to Sarah, as the great reason for his un- 
happiness. 

Wordsworth may have felt, nevertheless, that the contrast was 
troubling Coleridge, and therefore decided to write a poem giving his 
friend some advice in regard to success and happiness. The Leech 
Gatherer was begun on May 3,^^ when the new moon appeared again 
with the old moon in her arms; if Wordsworth had become acquainted 
with Coleridge’s Dejection Ode, he must have thought of it at this time. 
The Leech Gatherer, sometimes called Resolution and Independence, 
could have been written as a reply to the Dejection Ode: 

As high as we have mounted in delight 

In our dejection do we sink as low (24-25) 

We Poets in our youth begin in gladness; 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness (48-49). 

Yet Coleridge himself is to blame; what he needs is some of the resolution 
and independence of the old leech gatherer. 

But how can he expect that others should 

Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all? (40-42) 

And what if there is a storm as the new moon foretells, and what if the 
wind does rave as Coleridge says in the Dejection Ode, tomorrow the 
sun will shine again, 

There was a roaring in the wind all night; 

The rain came heavily and fell in floods; 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright (1-3). 

Could the version published in the Sibylline Leaves, 1817, with its “Dear Lady” in the 
place of ** Wordsworth,” be the verses to Sara”? 

Op, cik ^ D, W. Journals, i, 116. 
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This poem was started by Wordsworth on May 3. Two days later 
Dorothy writes: ^^The moon had the old moon in her armSj but not so 
plain to be seen as the night before. When we went to bed it was a boat 
without the circle.’’^^ Lowes^^ thinks that Dorothy must have become 
acquainted with Coleridge’s poem, for there is reference not only to the 
new moon with the old moon in her arms, but also to Coleridge’s com- 
parison of the moon to a “sky-canoe. 

Why did Coleridge publish his ode in the Morning Post on Words- 
worth’s wedding day? Harper says, “He doubtless chose that date out 
of compliment to his friend.”^^ It was a sort of wedding gift. Dykes 
Campbell calls it “a sad enough Epithalamium.”^® I believe it was 
Coleridge’s way of emphasizing his own great disappointment. When 
Wordsworth was bound for the Hutchinsons, probably to make arrange- 
ments for his marriage, Coleridge wrote the poem; when the marriage 
took place he published it, Wordsworth was marrying Mary Hutchinson, 
but Coleridge, alas, was not marrying Mary’s sister. Neveitheless, “he 
rejoiced,” Harper thinks, “that what he lacked his friend possessed, 
and ended his poem with the lines in praise of Wordsworth: 

0 lofty Poet, full of life and love, 

< Brother and friend of my devoutest choice, 

Thus may’st thou ever, evermore rejoice! 

Along with his rejoicing at Wordsworth’s happiness there was, I believe, 
a feeling of “It might have been,”^^ and just a little envy because his 
friend through marriage to Mary will be closer to Sarah than he can 
ever hope to be.^® 

Fred Manning Smith 

West Virginia University 

^ Ibid., 1 , 118. Op. ciL, 175. 

^ In tke Morning Post version. The line is omitted in the 1817 version. 

Op. cit , II, 39. Op. cit , p. Ixii, footnote. Op. cil , ii, 39. 

As in a letter written in 1819 to a friend about to be married, Coleridge v/rotc: ‘^0! 
that you could appreciate by the light of other men’s experience the anguish which 
prompted the ejaculation, Why was I made for love, yet love denied to me?” [Coleridge’s 
poem, The Blossoming of the Solitary Date Tree.] See Campbell’s note, op. at., p. 633. 

By 1807 judging from his notebook for that year Coleridge has become jealous of 
Sarah’s admiration and affection for Wordsworth”— Raysor, op. cit. Coleridge writes in 
his notebook, “He [Wordsworth] does not, he does not pretend, he does not wish to love 
you, as I love you. — alone love you so devotedly, and therefore love me!” — quoted from 
Raysor’s article. 
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SCOTT’S THEORY AND PRACTICE CONCERNING THE USE 
OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN PROSE FICTION IN 
RELATION TO THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 

question has recently been raised as to whether or not the order 
A of the publication of the Waverky Novels is also, as Lockhart implies, 
the order of writing. Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, writing in the New 
York Saturday Review of Literatureioi April 23, 1932, (p. 686), appeals to 
lovers of Scott for help in the solution of the problem of the chronology 
of his novels. She states her reasons for believing that St. Ronank Well, 
though later revised, was written seventeen years before Waverley. In 
a similar communication published in the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement for April 28, 1932, Dame Una Pope-Hennessy outlines the genesis 
of her skepticism as to the usually accepted chronology of Scott’s novels: 

Hitherto it has been assumed that novels issued from Scott’s head much as 
Athena issued from the head of Zeus, full-panoplied for action. . . . Now, after 
re-reading and consideration, I incline to think that in Scott we have a novelist 
from boyhood, temporarily diverted by the study of ballads and the fashions 
of the hour to writing poetry, and then, when the poetic vein had been suffi* 
ciently worked, going back to his first love, prose. 

The writer goes on to reiterate her argument concerning the early com- 
position of St. Ronan’s Well, and also asserts that Redgauntlet and Guy 
Mannering show signs of immaturity, and that they must have been 
written early and reworked not long before publication. She closes her 
communication with the following statement by Havelock Ellis 

The novelist only attains skill in his work after failure, perhaps a long series of 
failures like Balzac and Zola, rarely indeed at a bound. The novelists whose 
force has developed in a night have perished in a night. 

Also Mr. Donald CarswelP ^^accepts and extends” without stating his 
reasons the conclusions of Dame Una Pope-Hennessy. He writes: 

[Scott’s] first essay seems to have been The Black Dwarf. Next came — though in 
what order it is hard to say — Guy Mannering, St. Ronank Well, Redgauntlet, and 
The Monastery. All that can be conjectured is that The Monastery was the latest 
of the ’prentice works and was written about the same time as The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 

^ Views and Reviews, p. 95. 

a “The Legend of Abbotsford,” The Nineteenth Century and After (1932) cxir, 374r-384. 
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An approach to the study of Scott’s chronology, employed by neither 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy nor Mr. Carswell lies in an examination of his 
use of the supernatural. Scott tells us in the general preface to Waverley 
Novels (dated 1829): 

About this time (now alas! thirty years since) I had nourished the ambitious de- 
sire of composing a tale of chivalry, which was to be in the style of The Castle of 
Otranto^ with plenty of Border characters and supernatural incident. 

In 1799, therefore, Scott must have been in sympathy with the aims and 
practices of the Gothic romancers. Yet, before he had published any of 
the Waverley Novels, he had shown dissatisfaction with the products of 
this school of fiction; and in his critical writing from 1805 onwards, he 
set up his own theories concerning the use of the supernatural in prose 
fiction — theories in some respects at sharp variance with the practices 
of the Gothicists. If then, as seems probable, there are novels earlier 
than Waverley f we should be able to detect them by the manner in which 
the supernatural is handled. It is conceivable, of course, that an author 
might in practice revert to a mode which he in theory had repudiated, 
but it would be simpler and more plausible to assume that those novels 
which are near the Gothic tradition, or in which Scott violates his own 
rules concerning the use of the supernatural, are early compositions, 
reworked, perhaps, at a later date. It is not claimed that the method of 
investigation which I propose can, in itself, lead to certainly. As will be 
pointed out later, minor infractions of Scott’s rules occur in novels 
known to be late. Yet, as the infractions in these novels differ in kind 
from those found in the books which are probably early, an examination 
of Scott’s use of the supernatural cannot be without bearing on the 
question of the chronology of the Waverley Novels, 

At no one place has Scott treated exhaustively the subject of the 
technique appropriate to the use of the supernatural in prose fiction; 
but it is a subject to which he gave considerable thought, and he has 
touched upon it several times in his critical writings from 1805 to 1828. 
I find in his expressions of theory five principles, not delivered with dog- 
matic assurance, but with sufficient clearness to admit of restatement. 

The first of these is that The Supernatural must he accompanied with an 
appropriate and continuous atmosphere,^ In the essay on Horace Walpole, 

* The probability of such an assumption is increased by the facts that Wmerley, though 
begun in 1805, did not reach its final form until 1813 or 1814; and that The Bridal of Trier-- 
mairiy though begun in 1797, as has been shown by Dame Pope-Hennessy in her book, The 
Laird of Ahholsford, pp. 52 S., was not completed until shortly before publication in 1813. 

^ I use here the phraseology of Charles Edward Whitmore in The Supernatural in Trag-- 
edy (Cambridge, Mass., 1915), p, 9. 
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in Biographical Notices of Eminent Novelists (1820)® Scott writes:® 

Indeed, to produce, in a well-cultivated mind any portion of that surprise and 
fear which are founded on supernatural events, the frame and tenor of the whole 
story must be adjusted in perfect harmony with this mainspring of interest. He 
who, in early youth, has happened to pass a solitary night in one of the few an- 
cient mansions which the fashion of more modern times has left undespoiied of 
their original furniture, has probably experienced, that the gigantic and pre- 
posterous figures dimly visible in the defaced tapestry, — the remote clang of the 
distant doors which divide him from living society, — the deep darkness which 
involves the high and fretted roof of the apartment, — the dimly-seen pictures of 
ancient knights, renowned for their valor, and perhaps for their crimes, — the 
varied and indistinct sounds of a half-deserted mansion, — and to crown all, the 
feeling that carries us back to ages of feudal power and papal superstition, join 
together to excite a corresponding sensation of supernatural awe, if not of terror. 
It is in such situations, when superstition becomes contagious, that we listen 
with respect, and even with dread, to the legends which are our sport in the 
garish light of sunshine, and amid the dissipating sights and sounds of everyday 
life. 

Scott goes on to say that it is almost impossible to build a modern 
Gothic structure that will impress us in the way described above, and 
gives Walpole credit for ‘‘attaining in composition what, as an architect, 
he must have felt beyond the power of his art.’^^ He continues:® 

It was, therefore, the author^s object, not merely to excite surprise and terror, 
by the introduction of supernatural agency, but to wind up the feelings of his 
reader till they became for a moment identified with those of a ruder age, which 
‘'Held each strange tale devoutly true.” 

A second principle which Scott states is that the Phenomena that have 
been presented to the reader as supernatural in the first part of the story j 
should not be explained by natural causes in the later chapters. It was chiefly 
on this point that Scott found fault with the Radcliffian school. He says 
as early as 1810, in his review of Maturin’s Fatal Revenge:"^ 

... we disapprove of the mode introduced by Mrs. Radcliffe, and followed by 
Mr. Murphy and her other imitators, of winding up their story with a solution 
by which all the incidents, appearing to partake of the mystic and marvellous, 
are resolved by very simple and natural causes. This seems, to us, to savour of 
the precaution of Snug the Joiner; or, rather, it is as if the mechanist, when the 
pantomime was over, should turn his scenes “the seamy side without,” and ex- 

« I have not had access to the 1820 edition. My references are to the edition entitled 
Lives of Eminent Novelists and Dramatists (London, n. d.). 

8 IhU., pp. 539, 540. ^ p. 540. 

8 IUd,i p. 540. In the same work (p. 556) Scott praises Ann RadcMe for her effective use 
of setting in The Italian^ ^ Miscellaneous Worhs^ xvm, 166—168, 
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pose the mechanical aids by which the delusions were accomplished. In one re-* 
spect, indeed, it is worse mismanagement; because the understanding spectator 
might be in some degree gratified by the view of the engines which, however 
rude, were well adapted to produce the effects which he had witnessed. But the 
machinery of the Castle of Montorio, when exhibited, is wholly inadequate to 
the gigantic operations ascribed to it There is a total disproportion between the 
cause and effect, which must disgust every reader much more than if he were left 
under the delusion of ascribing the whole to supernatural agency. ... We can 
, . . allow of supernatural agency to a certain extent and for an appropriate pur- 
pose, but we can never consent that the effect of such agency shall finally be 
attributable to natural causes totally inadequate to its production. We can be- 
lieve, for example, in Macbeth’s witches, and tremble at their spells; but had we 
been informed, in the conclusion of the piece, that they were only three of his 
wife’s chamber-maids disguised for the purpose of imposing on the Thane’s 
credulity, it would have added little to the credibility of the story, and entirely 
deprived it of interest. In like manner we fling back upon the Radcliffe school 
their flat and ridiculous explanations, and plainly tell them that they must either 
confine themselves to ordinary and natural events, or find adequate causes for 
those horrors and mysteries in which they love to involve us. 

A more systematic statement of Scott’s objections to explanations of 
phenomena that have been presented to the reader as supernatural is 
found in the essay on Walpole, where Scott compares the methods of 
Walpole with those of Mrs. Radcliffe 

In the first place, the reader feels indignant at discovering that he has been 
cheated into sympathy with terrors, which are finally explained as having pro- 
ceeded from some very simple cause; and the interest of a second reading is en- 
tirely destroyed by his having been admitted behind the scenes at the conclusion 
of the first. Secondly. The precaution of relieving our spirits from the influence 
of supposed supernatural terror, seems as unnecessary in the work of professed 
fiction, as that of the prudent Bottom, who proposed that the human face of the 
representative of his lion should appear under his mask, and acquaint the audi- 
ence plainly that he was a man as other men, and nothing more than Snug the 
joiner. Lastly, These substitutes for supernatural agency are frequently to the 
full as improbable as the machinery which they are introduced to explain away 
and support. The reader, who is required to admit the belief of supernatural 
interference, understands precisely what is required of him; and, if he be truly a 
gentle reader, throws his mind into the attitude best adapted to humour the 
deceit which is presented for his entertainment, and grants, for the lime of 
perusal, the premises on which the fable depends. But if the author voluntarily 
binds himself to account for all the wondrous occurrences which he introduces, 
we are entitled to exact that the explanation shall be natural, easy, ingenious, 
and complete. 

Lives of Eminent Novdists and Dramatists , p. 541. 
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If the novelist does not wish boldly to avow the supernatural, he may 
present his phenomenon without committing himself as to its objective 
reality. This advice Scott gives in his essay on Ann Radcliffe:^^ 

There are some modern authors, indeed, who have endeavoured, ingeniously 
enough, to compound betwixt ancient faith and modern incredulity. They have 
exhibited phantoms, and narrated prophecies strangely accomplished, without 
giving a defined or absolute opinion, whether the apparitions were produced 
(no uncommon case) by an overheated imagination, and the presages apparently 
verified by a casual, though singular, coincidence of circumstances. This, how- 
ever, is an evasion of the difficulty, not a solution; besides, it would be leading 
us too far from the present subject, to consider to what point the author of a 
fictitious narrative is bound by his charter to gratify the curiosity of the public, 
and whether, as a painter of actual life, he is not entitled to leave something in 
shade, when the natural course of events conceals so many incidents in total 
darkness. Perhaps upon the whole, this is the most artful mode of terminating 
such a tale of wonder, as it forms the means of compounding with the taste of 
two different classes of readers; those who, like children, demand that each 
particular circumstance and incident of the narrative shall be fully accounted 
for; and the more imaginative class, who, resembling men that walk for pleasure 
through a moonlight landscape, are more teazed than edified by the intrusive 
minuteness with which some wellmeaning companion disturbs their reveries, 
divesting stock and stone of the shadowy semblance in which fancy has dressed 
them, and pertinaciously restoring to them the ordinary forms and common- 
place meanness of reality. 

As a third principle, Scott held that The incidents involving super- 
natural agency must he relatively brief and infrequent. In his review of 
The Fatal Revenge (1810), he writes:^ 

The taste for the marvellous has been indeed compared to the habit of drinking 
ardent liquors. But it fortunately differs in having its limits: he upon whom one 
dram does not produce the effect, can attain the desired degree of inebriation by 
doubling the dose. But when we have ceased to start at one ghost, we are callous 
to the exhibition of a whole Pandemonium. In short, the sensation is generally 
as transient as it is powerful, and commonly depends upon some slight circum- 
stance which cannot be repeated. 

Similarly, in his essay on Hoffmann, Scott notes that ^The marvellous, 
more than any other attribute of fictitious narrative, loses its effect by 
being brought into view.”^® He maintains that 'The exhibition of super- 
natural appearances in fictitious narrative ought to be rare, brief, in- 
distinct, and such as may become a being to us incomprehensible, and 
so different from ourselves, of whom he cannot justly conjecture whence 

Ibid,, pp. 568, 569. ^ Miscellaneous Works, xvm, 170, 

Ibid,, 273. 
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lie comes, or for what purpose, and of whose attributes we can have no 
regular or distinct perception/’^^ The second entrance of the ghost in 
Hamlet he thinks less impressive than the first. 

The machinery of The Castle of Otranto j Scott thought, was open to 
the objection that it placed the wonderful too often before the reader 

Its action and interference is rather too frequent, and presses too hard and con- 
stantly upon the same feelings in the reader’s mind, to the hazard of diminishing 
the elasticity of the spring upon which it should operate. The fund of fearful 
wonder is much diminished by the present habits of life and modes of education. 
Our ancestors could wonder and thrill through all the mazes of an interminable 
metrical romance of fairyland, and of an enchantment, the work perhaps of some 
^Trevailing poet, whose undoubting mind/Beiieved the magic wonders which he 
sung.” But our own habits and feeling and belief are different, and a transient, 
though vivid impression, is all that can be excited by a tale of wonder, even in 
the most fanciful mind of the present day. By the too frequent recurrence of his 
prodigies, Mr. Walpole ran, perhaps, his greatest risk of awakening la raison 
froide, that “cold common sense,” which he justly deemed the greatest enemy of 
the effect which he hoped to produce. 

A fourth canon, closely akin to the principle that the supernatural 
must be briefly and infrequently exhibited, is that The manifestation of 
the supernatural force must not be made too definite. Scott observes in 
his essay on Hoffman d® 

The incidents of a supernatural character are usually those of a dark and un- 
definable nature, such as arise in the mind of the Lady in the Masque of Comus ^ — 
incidents to which our fears attach more consequence, as we cannot exactly tell 
what it is we behold, or what is to be apprehended from it. . . . Burke observes 
upon obscurity, that it is necessary to make any thing terrible, and notices 
“how much the notions of ghosts and goblins, of which none can form clear ideas, 
affect minds which give credit to the popular tales concerning such sorts of 
beings.” 

The detailed account of the self-education of the monster in Franken- 
stein Scott finds 

not only highly improbable . . . but injudicious, as its unnecessary minuteness 
tends rather too much to familiarize us with the being whom it regards, and loses, 
by this lengthy oration, some part of the mysterious sublimity annexed to his 
first appearance. 

Walpole^s ghost would have been more effective if less definite d® 

Ihid,, xvm, 273. 

Lims of Eminent Novelists and Dramatists, p. 542, 

MisceUmeous Works^ xvrn, 274. 

Ihid.^ p. 203. Lives of Eminent Novelists and Dramatists, p. 542. 
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A mysterious obscurity seems congenial at least, if not essential, to our ideas of 
disembodied spirits, and the gigantic limbs of the ghost of Alphonso, as described 
by his terrified domestics, are somewhat too distinct and too corporeal to pro- 
duce the feelings which their appearance is intended to excite. 

The point is further developed in the essay on Mrs. Radcliffed® 

In working upon the sensations of natural and supernatural fear, Mrs. Radcliffe 
has made much use of obscurity and suspense, the most fertile source, perhaps, 
of sublime emotion; for there are few dangers that do not become familiar to the 
firm mind, if they are presented to consideration in ail their open and declared 
character; whilst, on the other hand, the bravest have shrunk from the dark and 
doubtful. 

Supernatural powers, then, must be made relatively indefinite. 

The fifth principle can be stated negatively: Although the human char- 
acters are hound by the ordinary laws of probability^ the supernatural realm 
is not fettered by the laws of the physical universe^ by the rules of human con- 
duct, nor by popular superstitions. In narratives making use of the super- 
natural for the purpose of exhibiting its effects upon the characters *.2° 

the author opens a sort of account-current with the reader, drawing upon him, 
in the first place, for credit to that degree of the marvellous which he proposes to 
employ; and becoming virtually bound, in consequence of this indulgence, that 
his personages shall conduct themselves, in the extraordinary circumstances in 
which they are placed, according to the rules of probability, and the nature of 
the human heart. In this view, the probable is far from being laid out of sight 
even amid the wildest freaks of imagination; on the contrary, we grant the ex- 
traordinary postulates which the author demands as the foundation of his nar- 
rative, only on condition of his deducing the consequences with logical precision. 

It would follow, however, from principles three and four that the 
supernatural beings themselves are not to be so fettered; for if such be- 
ings were bound by the laws of human probability, or by the reader’s or 
character’s preconceived ideas, they would lose their indefiniteness, and 
hence their literary appeal. The judicious author will be cautious in 
putting speeches into the mouths of ghosts, lest the spirit creatures be- 
come commonplace and familiar. have indeed,” said Scott, ^'grave 
doubts whether an author acts wisely in permitting his goblin to speak 
at all, if at the same time he renders him subject to human sight. 
But if the ghost is allowed to speak, the author is not obliged to have him 
speak in any definite, preconceived manner. 

Scott’s point may be illustrated by his comment on a case tried in the 

W lUL, p. 567. 

Review of Frankenstein, Miscellaneous Works, xvm, 253, 254. 

Miscellaneous Works, xvm, 276. 
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Scottish courts in 1754. One of the witnesses testified that the ghost of 
a murdered man had asked him to bury his body and had revealed to 
him the names of his murderers. When asked what language the ghost 
spoke^ the prisoner, who was a Highlander ignorant of English, replied, 
good Gaelic as I ever heard in Lochaber.^^ — ‘Tretty well for the 
ghost of an English sergeant, ’’ answered the counsel. — '^The inference,” 
says Scott, ‘‘was rather smart and plausible than sound, for, the appari- 
tion of the ghost being admitted, we know too little of the other world 
to judge whether all languages may not be alike familiar to those who 
belong to it , ”^2 

ScotEs most extended comment on the conduct of other-world crea- 
tures was called forth by the statement of Clara Reeve 

a ghost ... to be admitted as an ingredient in romance, must behave himself 
like ghosts of sober demeanor, and subject himself to the common rules still 
preserved in the grange and hall as circumscribing beings of his description. 

Scott does not insist that the supernatural appearance should violate 
the rules of conduct traditionally laid down for it. He praises Miss 
Reeve for confining her flight “within those limits on which her pinions 
could support her”;-^ but declares that her rule need not be followed by 
writers of bolder imagination and greater skill. He asks:^® 

Where then ... is the line to be drawn? or what are the limits to be placed on 
the reader’s credulity, when those of common sense and ordinary nature are once 
exceeded? The question admits of only one answer, namely, that the author him- 
self, being in fact a magician, shall evoke no spirits whom he is not capable of 
endowing with manners and language corresponding to their supernatural char- 
acter. Thus Shakespeare, drawing such characters as Caliban and Ariel, gave 
them reality, not by appealing to actual opinions which his audience might 
entertain respecting the possibility or impossibility of their existence, but by 
inventing them with such attributes as all readers and spectators recognize as 
those which must have corresponded to such extraordinary beings, had their 
existence been possible. If he had pleased to put into language the “squeaking 
and gibberings” of those disembodied phantoms which haunted the streets of 
Rome, no doubt his wonderful imagination could have filled up the sketch, which, 
marked by these two emphatic and singularly felicitous expressions, he has left as 
characteristic of the language of the dead. 

There is, then, no external rule governing the behavior of supernatural 
beings introduced into fiction, but the writer must endow them with 

^ Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, p, 372. 

^ Lives of Eminent Novelists and Dramatists, p. 547. Ihid,, p. 548. 

Ibid.f pp, 547, 548. — In his essay on Hoffmann {Miscellaneous Works, xvin, 276) 
Scott again praises Shakespeare’s skill in finding appropriate speeches for ghosts, but 
notes that the attempts “would probably have been ridiculous in any meaner hand.” 
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speech (if he has them talk) and with action appropriate to the nature 
of the beings he has conjured up. 

These, then, are the theoretical principles concerning the literary- 
use of the supernatural which Scott expresses in his critical writings: 

1. There must he an appropriate and continuous atmosphere, 

2. What is presented to the reader in the first part of the plot as supernatural must 
not be explained away at the end of the story, 

3. The incidents involving the supernatural must he relatively brief and few, 

4. The manifestation of the supernatural force must he relatively indefinite, 

5. Although the human beings in a tale of the supernatural are hound by the 
ordinary rules of probability^ and the supernakiral appearances must be self- 
consistent ^ the latter need not follow traditional modes of conduct. 

Let us now turn to those novels which have been thought to antedate 
Waverley, Our present method of investigation is hardly applicable to 
St, Ronan^s Well, In that story several characters think themselves in 
contact with supernatural beings, but the marvelous plays too slight a 
part in the story to throw any light on our present problem. 

The Black Dwarf, on the other hand, suffers greatly from the author’s 
inconsistent handling of the supernatural. Scott’s original purpose seems 
to have called for a Gothic novel/® and an analysis of the story indicates 
that the supernatural was to be one of the sources of terror in the work 
as it was originally planned: 

The introductory chapter prepares the reader for prodigious events. The second 
chapter is designed to build up an atmosphere of supernaturalism. Mucklestane 
Moor, the principal scene of the action, was ‘^in extremely bad fame as haunted 
by supernatural appearances” (pp. 32, 33). A witch legend gives the place its 
name. Elshie, who builds his hut upon this Hi-famed moor, is immediately associ- 
ated with sorcery. His appearance is conducive to the awe with which the na- 
tives regard him. He is less than four feet tali; he is deformed in body, his voice 
is harsh and grating. His strength seems preternatural, for the walls of his hut 
contain stones which it would have required two men’s strength to move. He 
gives advice on diseases of men and cattle, and he even answers queries upon 
matters “beyond bodily complaints.” When Hobble Elliot goes to Elshie for 
help, the dwarf offers him gold, an offer which to the farmer resembles a satanic 
compact. Elshie’s language is equivocal. When he tells Eamescliff, “and my 

25 In the 1830 introduction Scott says: *The story was intended to be longer, and the 
catastrophe more artificially brought out; but a friendly critic, to whose opinion I sub- 
jected the work in its progress, was of the opinion that the idea of the Solitary was of a 
kind too revolting, and more likely to disgust than interest the reader.” 

2^ All references to the Waverley Novels are to the edition published by P. F. Collier and 
Sons, New York, n.d. The text of the Collier edition is that of the Dryhurgk Edition, pub- 
lished by A. and C. Black, London, 1892. 
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blood be on yours [head], if you touch the skirt of my garments, to infect them 
with the taint of mortality” (p. 41), his speech may be nothing more than an 
expression of his mean opinion of humanity; or it may imply that the speaker 
belongs to a superhuman world. 

It is obvious both from the introduction^® and from the handling of 
Elsliie (or Sir Edward Mauley, as he turns out to be) in the first few 
chapters, that Scott originally intended the character to be an agent of 
terror. As the book now stands, Mauley is, in the latter part of the story, 
made the instrument of good upon which the action depends. Scott^s 
revision must not have extended to the pages earlier than page 70, for 
there Elshie refrains from warning Elliot for no other reason than his 
delight in human suffering. Yet later, notwithstanding an altercation at 
which angry words are exchanged, Elshie restores Hobble’s loss, saves 
the heroine from a repulsive marriage, and otherwise arranges the 
awards at the end of the tsleP Thus the wizard-like misanthrope, with- 
out adequate reformation, plays the r61e of providence. 

In his treatment of the character of Ratcliffe, Scott remains even 
nearer the Gothic tradition, and does greater violence to his rules. 

The people believed that Elshie was in league with the devil. They re- 
ported ^^that from the heights which commanded the moor at a distance, 
passengers often discovered a person at work along with this dweller of 
the desert, who regularly disappeared as soon as they approached closer 
to the cottage. Such a figure was also occasionally seen sitting beside him 
at the door, walking with him on the moor, or assisting him in fetching 
water from the fountain” (p. 53). When it is suggested that the figure is 
the dwarf’s shadow, it is remarked that the person is taller than Elshie, 
and that he has been seen to come between the dwarf and the sun. 

At one point the reader is allowed a view of the mysterious companion: 

Two human figures (if that of the Dwarf could be termed such) issued from the 
solitary abode of the Recluse, and stood as if in converse in the open air. The 
taller form then stooped, as if taking something up which lay beside the door 
of the hut, then moved forward a little way, and again halted, as in deep con- 
ference. All Hobble’s superstitious terrors revived on witnessing this spectacle. 

Writing of David Ritchie, the original of Elshie, Scott says: did not altogether 

discourage the idea [that he commanded supernatural powers;] it enlarged Ms very lim- 
ited circle of power, and in so far gratified Ms means of giving terror or pain.” 

Professor Wiimon Brewer, in Shakespeare^s Influence on Sir Walter ScoU (Boston, 
1925), pp. 258-261, argues that the character of the dwarf is modeled upon that of Timon of 
Athens. There is, however, this essential difference: Timon dies in his mlsanthiopy, and 
gives his gold only with the object of increasing human misery, whereas Mauley aids both 
Hobbie and Isabella Vere from motives of humanity. Scott’s original plan must have 
called for Mauley’s playing the r61e of Timon to the end. 
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That the Dwarf would open his dwelling to a mortal guest was as improbable 
as that any one would choose voluntarily to be his nocturnal visitor; and, under 
Mi conviction that he beheld a wizard holding intercourse with his familiar 
spirit, Hobbie pulled in at once his breath and his bridle, and resolved not to 
incur the indignation of either by a hasty intrusion on their conference. They 
were probably aware of his approach, for he had not halted for a moment before 
the Dwarf returned to his cottage; and the taller figure . . . glided round the 
inclosure of the garden, and seemed to disappear from the eyes of the admiring 
Hobbie (p 105). 

Whether Scott meant for his reader to share in Hobbie^s conjecture 
is not clear. In the first sentence quoted above he refers to both figures 
as human, and in the qualifying clause eliminates the dwarf; but as the 
visitor disappears, he is said to have glided, a mode of locomotion usually 
thought to be peculiar to inhabitants of the spirit world. Notwithstand- 
ing Scott’s theory, clearly set forth in 1810, that explanations of pro- 
digious phenomena should not be deferred until the later chapters, the 
figure is not identified until the end of the story, where we learn that the 
man is Ratcliffe, and that near the pillar is a subterranean passage which 
served to conceal him when anyone approached his master. 

It seems probable, therefore, that in the first version of The Black 
Dwarf Scott created a tale of terror in the tradition of Ann Radcliffe. 
He reworked the manuscript, but was not thorough enough in his re- 
vision to rid the tale of all vestiges of the original version. I know of no 
external evidence to contradict this conjecture. According to Lockhart 
(l, 235)^® Scott held his first and only interview with David Ritchie, the 
original of Elshie, in the summer of 1797. The book, therefore, could 
have been written at any time after that date. 

Guy Mannering is another novel which, according to Scott, underwent 
considerable alteration in design during the course of its composition. 
The source of the plot, he tells us in the 1828 introduction, was an old 
legend he had heard told by a servant in his father’s family. The legend 
as told by Scott is essentially as follows: 

An astrologer is by chance present at a country seat when an heir is born. 
He casts the nativity of the son, and foresees a boyhood fraught with danger, 
and an extreme crisis at twenty-one. That crisis safely past, a happy life is in 
store for the infant. The dangers seem to be of a spiritual kind, and the astrologer 
recommends that great care be exercised in the religious education of the boy, 
and that he be sent to pass his twenty-first birthday with the astrologer himself. 
After an excessively gloomy youth, the heir goes to the astrologer’s. There, on 

Ail references of Lockhart are to the five-volume edition published by Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1901. 
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his twenty-first birthda}^, he is left alone in a room and is tormented by a host 
of fiends, among whom the Prince of Darkness is bodily present. Because of his 
Christian training and his consequent firm reliance on truth and prayer, the 
young man comes ofi victorious, and afterwards marries a beautiful maiden and 
is ^'consigned over at the last of the story to domestic happiness. 

Scott continues: 

The Author of Waverley had imagined a possibility of framing an interesting, 
and perhaps not unedifying tale out of the incidents of the life of a doomed in- 
dividual, whose efiorts at good and virtuous conduct were to be for ever dis- 
appointed by the intervention, as it were, of some malevolent being, and who was 
at last to come off victorious from the fearful struggle. In short, something was 
meditated upon a plan resembling the imaginative tale of Sintram and His Com- 
panionSf by Mons. de la Motte-Fouque, although if it then existed, the Author 
had not seen it. 

The fact that astrology was no longer accredited, doubts of his own 
talents, and the desire to avoid ^‘doctrines and discussions of a nature 
too serious for the purpose and for the character of the narrative’’ in- 
duced Scott to abandon the plan. To quote Scott further: “In changing 
his plan, however, which was done in the course of printing, the early 
sheets retained the vestiges of the original tenor of the story, although 
they now hang upon it as an unnecessary and unnatural incumbrance.” 

In mere incident, however, Scott’s departure from his first plan is not 
so wide as his language implies. Guy Mannering is by chance present 
when the hero, Berlrem, is born. Pie casts the infant’s nativity, and ob- 
serves that three periods will be “particularly hazardous, — his fifth, his 
tenth, and his twenty-first year” (p. 49). In accordance with the proph- 
ecy, young Bertrem is in his fifth year kidnapped by smugglers; in his 
tenth year he attempts with another boy to escape on the open sea in 
a stolen skiff; he is then befriended and educated, and after numerous 
hardships, at the age of twenty-one, regains the sequestered estate of his 
fathers, and is rewarded with domestic happiness. Ten short chapters 
get the hero over the first crisis; the second is only casually mentioned in 
retrospect. It is about the third that the plot is constructed. 

The plot is so constructed, however, that the hero is not of prime 
importance. The intrigues carried on for and against him are the work of 
others, and they chiefly furnish a narrative thread for the pictures of 
Scotch life and characters which give the book its charm. Yet the hero 
is not entirely forgotten, nor is the fact that astrology has predicted a 
severe crisis for him at the age he has now reached. References or al- 
lusions to the prophecy occur at intervals throughout the story (pp. 106, 
107, 109, 115, 116, 229, 319, 376, 399, 465). 
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It is not, then, that Scott eliminates astrology from all but the earlier 
chapters of the book. It is that he has changed his attitude toward it, 
and does not allow his readers to take it seriously. Sampson, although 
afraid of ghosts and witches, looks upon astrology as ^^altogether vain, 
frivolous, and unsatisfactory’’ (p. 44); Guy Mannering calls it '%olery” 
(p. 59), and ever afterwards he refers to it in a spirit of banter. Malig- 
nant stellar influence is thus kept from being felt as potent in the action. 

Scott, however, does not avoid the question of destiny. He merely 
conceals it. The fate of Bertrem is as fully determined as ever. The most 
significant change which Scott makes is to shift the emphasis from the all- 
pervasive, supernatural force implied in the original plan to the merely 
natural force of circumstance and environment, which may be supposed 
to be the instruments of the all-pervasive power. Eertrem’s struggle, in so 
far as he struggles at all, is an external one. He is apparently unaware 
of the fate predicted for him. He is passive to circumstances. As he wan- 
dered into Cumberland in search of his sweetheart — 

The first three of four miles were rather melancholy, for want of the society to 
which he had been accustomed. But this unusual mood of mind soon gave way 
to the influence of his natural good spirits, excited by the exercise and the bracing 
effects of the frosty air. He whistled as he went along, not ‘ffrom want of 
thought,” but to give vent to those buoyant feelings which he had no other 
mode of expressing (p. 172). 

After he was lodged in jail — 

The strangeness of his destiny, and the mysteries which appeared to thicken 
around him, while he seemed alike to be persecuted and protected by secret 
enemies and friends, arising out of a class of people with whom he had no pre- 
vious connection, for some time occupied his thoughts. Fatigue, however, 
gradually composed his mind, and in a short time he was as fast asleep as his 
companion (p. 368). 

The reader can have no great dread for an unknown power whose worst 
decree can only deprive the hero of a few minutes’ sleep. 

Thus, by belittling astrology and by throwing the emphasis upon cir- 
cumstance and environment as the determining forces in Bertrem’s life, 
Scott was enabled to fill the book with superb pictures of Scottish life 
and character, and to make it more nearly like Waverley. That Scott 
should have planned a work on the order of Sintram and His Companions 
so soon after the success of his first published novel is unlikely. He did 
not have at this time a host of imitators forcing him to seek ^^novelty.” 

Although Scott does not tell us what part Meg Merrilies was to play 
in the plot of Guy Mannering as the work was originally planned, it 
seems clear that the supernaturalism of her r61e, like that of Guy Man- 
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nering, has been toned down. She has many characteristics suggestive 
of witches. She “spaes’’ the fortune of the hero at birth, making a 
prophecy in substantial agreement with that of the astrologer. Later, in 
a moment of wrath, she curses the house of Ellangowan, and looks upon 
the subsequent misfortunes of the hero as a fulfillment of her maledic- 
tion. Repentant of her words, she dedicates her life to the restoration 
of the heir. She is able to be the instrument of his restoration primarily 
because she is in possession of the secret of his kidnapping and has the 
means of identifying him, but her reputation for witchcraft stands her 
in good stead. Smugglers send for her to bless their ships. She is greatly 
feared by the commonalty because of her reputed league with the devil 
(pp. 104, 105, 106, 107, 177, 269, 365, 373). 

Her means of extricating the hero, however, are purely natural, and 
Scott does not even for purposes of suspense suggest that they are not. 
Being under a sentence of banishment, she must of necessity move in 
secret, but her movements are accounted for. There is little of the con- 
ventional mystification, such as we have noticed in The Black Dwarf, 
She makes a prophecy, and it is fulfilled; she curses a house, and it falls. 
She is a demented gypsy wife who thinks herself an instrument of Weird. 
She may be the instrument she believes herself to be; but if so, the fate 
whose tool she is employs only natural means. The r61e of Meg Merrilies 
has been brought into harmony with Scott^s theories relative to the use of 
the supernatural in fiction. The chief evidence of the early composition 
of Guy Mamiering, as revealed by our present investigation, lies in the 
obvious toning down of the supernatural. 

The conjecture that Redgauntlet belongs to the ^prentice period of 
Scott’s career as a novelist is based, I suppose, upon the chaotic structure 
of the novel, despite which the plot does hang together. The book, 
however, associates itself with Guy Mannering in the metaphysical im- 
plication of its theme as well as in its execution. Fate is again promi- 
nent, but the implications of that fate are again obscured. The prophecy 
takes the form of a curse which is reinforced by a birthmark placed upon 
the fated members of a family. 

Long before the action opens, the first Redgauntlet to bear the name, 
in one of the civil broils of Scotland, was the unwitting slayer of a re- 
bellious son, whom he had cursed. Redgauntlet had pursued his enemy 
into a narrow pass, when a youth threw himself between the pursuer and 

As a contributor to tbe London Times Literary Supplement (April 14, 1928), pp. S29- 
530, has pointed out, the story is made up of thirteen private letters, plus two chapters of 
author^s narrative, plus seven chapters from a journal, plus eleven chapters of author’s 
narrative, plus a two-chapter epilogue. 
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Ms intended victim, and was unhorsed. Redgauntlet recognized Ms son 
and attempted to leap over Mm. The horse’s hoof struck the youth’s 
head and killed him instantly. On the forehead of an infant son, born 
prematurely immediately after the misfortune, there appeared a birth- 
mark in the form of a miniature horseshoe. The father did penace and 
confessed himself to a holy monk. Then (p. 259) : 

It was foretold to Redgauntlet that, on account of his unshaken patriotism, his 
family should continue to be powerful amid the changes of future times; but 
that, in detestation of his unrelenting cruelty to his own issue, Heaven had de- 
creed that the valour of his race should always be fruitless, and that the cause 
which they espoused should never prosper. 

The Redgauntlet of the novel is a leader in a foredoomed attempt, in 
1766, to place Charles Edward upon the throne. The hero of the story 
is Redgauntlet’s young nephew, known as Darsie Latimer, heir of the 
house. Latimer is loyal to the Hanoverian prince, and after the collapse 
of the rebellion, the leader is in some measure consoled with the hope 
that, now since a Redgauntlet has espoused the winning side, the curse 
is lifted and the sin of his ancestor expiated. 

Both characters bear the fatal mark, though their attitudes toward 
it differ. To Redgauntlet the symbol has a mysterious solemnity, if not 
sacredness, as is evidenced by the following speech to Darsie (p. 420) : 

The spirit of Sir Alberick is alive within me at this moment [he continued], 
drawing up his stately form and sitting erect in his saddle, while he pressed his 
finger against his forehead; ^^and if you yourself crossed my path in opposition, 
I swear by the mark that darkens my brow, that a new deed should be done — 
a new doom should be deserved.” 

It is clear, then, that, though Redgauntlet ’s fate has been thrust upon 
him, he does not rebel against it, but rather accepts it with pride; nay, 
announces that it is the fate he would choose if choice were possible to 
him. Darsie discovers the mark on his brow by catching a reflection of his 
countenance in a large antique mirror, and concludes that, ‘^Surely my 
fate is somehow strangely interwoven with that of this mysterious in 
dividual” (i.e., Redgauntlet) (p. 246). 

The theme of Redgauntlet is one of exquisite metaphysical possibilities. 
Hawthorne would have reveled in it. The sin of an ancestor brings upon 
his descendants a curse, announced by prophecy, which extends over 
centuries, subverting their highest resolutions and endeavors, and brand- 
ing their foreheads with the symbol of their progenitor’s guilt. It is the 
House of Seven Gables motif, with a hereditary scarlet letter. What 
should be the feelings of a member of this fated family who knows its 
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history and is conscious of sharing its doom? In Scott’s novel he accepts 
his fate and loses himself in political intrigue. Perhaps, without being 
profound, he chances upon a profound solution. What should be the 
feelings of a young man reared in ignorance of his birth and family con- 
nections, who suddenly learns that he is a member of the doomed race, 
by glancing into an antique mirror and seeing the mark upon liis own 
forehead? Scott makes little attempt to answer the question. Redgauntlet 
is not interested in the expiation of sin. Darsie is more concerned with 
the identity of a mysterious lady with a green mantle (his sister she turns 
out to be) than with the implications of the fatal mark upon his fore- 
head. Because of the externality of Scott’s treatment of character, the 
question of fate does not assume the importance in Redgauntlet that the 
theme would lead us to expect. In this respect Redgauntlet is to be associ- 
ated with Guy Mannering, rather than with The Bride of hammer mo or 
and A Legend of Montrose, 

If, however, as seems probable, the first conception and perhaps a 
first draft of Redgauntlet belong to the "pit-Waverley period of Scott’s 
career, ^Wandering Willie’s Tale,” inserted in the narrative, is a late 
addition or has been carefully revised. Andrew Lang, in his Border 
Edition of Redgauntlet notes four additions to the tale made by Scott on 
the proofsheets, and according to the present owner of the sheets, Lang 
has not enumerated all the changes.^^ This external evidence, however, 
is hardly necessary to prove the late writing or careful reworking of the 
tale. Not only is it in complete harmony with Scott’s theories, but it is 
managed with such skillful attention to detail that as late as 1925 a critic 
(C. R. L. Fletcher, London Quarterly Review, ccxLiv, 30) asks, ^^And 
when Scott blended humor with his terror, as in ^Wandering Willie’s 
Tale’ in Redgauntlet, where will you find his equal?” and Mr. Edward 
J. O’Brien includes Willie’s narrative in his list of the twenty-five best 
short stories in the world 

Concerning Redgauntlet our results are not conclusive. The manage- 
ment of the supernatural in ^‘Wandering Willie’s Tale” shows Scott in 
his maturity. The supernatural element in the novel proper suggests 
that Scott first selected, as in Guy Mannering, a metaphysical theme such 
as was popular in Germany, and that he later revised the story so as to 
obscure some of the metaphysical implications of the theme. In 1828 
(January 9) Scott wrote to Terry concerning the translation of German 

David MacRitcMe, “The Proofsheets of Redgauntlet,” London Times Literary Supple- 
ment (September 14, 1924). I have not had access to Mr. MacRitchie's longer article on the 
same subject in Longman^ s Magazine for March, 1900. The manuscript of Redgauntlet 
has been described in the London Times Literary Supplement for April 14, 1924. 

^ Twenty-Jme Finest Short Stories, New York, 1931. 
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novels into English: ^^There is in the German mode of narration an 
affection of deep metaphysical reflection and protracted description and 
discussion, which the English do no easily tolerate/^^^ When Scott first 
arrived at this conclusion is not clear, but he must have reached it be- 
tween the planning of Guy Mannering, which was to resemble the later- 
published Sinfram and His Companions, and the final execution of the 
book. Redgauntlet seems to belong to the period of Guy Mannering, 

In The Monastery are to be found the most serious violations of Scott’s 
theories concerning the use of the supernatural in fiction, as well as the 
most radical departure from his usual practice. In this work the visible 
manifestation of the supernatural is not the instrument of some less 
definite higher power, or an all-pervasive force, like fate; it is rather the 
actual force itself, which arranges the human events of the plot, not in 
accord with an ascertainable predestined course, but as impulse and 
caprice may dictate.^® The one element of consistency in the super- 
natural force is that it is uniformly friendly to the hero, and in this re- 
spect, also, The Monastery is exceptional. There are other examples of 
such friendliness, as for instance Divine Providence in The Heart of 
Midlothian and fate in Quentin Durward; but generally in the Waverley 
Novels when a supernatural power influences the action, it is inimical to 
the desires of the character, if not to his best interests, and its messengers 
bring, not good news, but bad. The supernatural force in The Monastery, 
however, becomes nothing more than a protecting force, without ap- 
parent allegorical meaning, which carries the hero through a series of 
loosely connected events, and in the end rewards him with the high-born 
maiden and the customary estate.^® Scott must have been aware that he 
had let the role of the White Lady so degenerate when in the introduction 
he wrote of supernatural machinery as 'The last resort of distressed 
authors since the days of Horace.” 

In his introduction of 1830 Scott gives some account of the origin of 
the White Lady. He rejected, he says, the fairies of popular supers titu- 
tion because the folk no longer believed in them, and had "recourse to the 
beautiful, though almost forgotten, theory of astral spirits.” The White 
Lady is represented as an imitation of Fouque’s Undine,®^ The author 

Lockhart, iv, 84. 

N. W, Senior, Essays on Fiction, p. 55, had ample warrant for asserting that the White 
Lady acted ^‘with no assignable objects 

I am aware of the fact that in her last speech the White Lady professes to have pro- 
tected Halbert and sent him out of the valley to prevent his marriage to Mary. But her 
uniform kindness to him during the first part of the action contradicts her words. I doubt 
if Scott had any idea of giving her this speech when he wrote the first part of the book. 

Scott’s words are: ^Pn imitation of an example so successful, the White Lady of Avenel 
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goes on to speak of Shakespeare as the ‘‘first of authorities” in describing 
the attributes of elementary spirits, and cites Ariel as the superb ex- 
ample. Despite what Scott says, however, the conception is obviously 
modified by, and has perhaps originated from the fairies of Scottish folk- 
lore. The introduction notes that the Dale of Allan, the Glendearg of the 
story, had long been believed to be haunted by these creatures. Martin 
in The Monastery ^ like Jarvie in Rob Roy and Hobbie in The Black Dwarfs 
refers to the supernatural beings as the “Good Neighbours” (p. 77). And 
the scene in which Halbert visits the underground chapel is reminiscent 
of the experiences of Thomas the Rhymer and other characters men- 
tioned in Scott’s Essay on Fairies and in his Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft. Moreover, the r61e of the White Lady bears a close re- 
semblance to that of the Celtic banshie, or (to quote from Scott’s Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft^ p, 351) “household fairy whose ofiice it is 
to appear, seemingly mourning, while she announces the approaching 
death of some one of the destined race.” “The Highlanders,” continues 
Scott (p. 352), “contrived to exact from them other points of service, 
sometimes as warding off dangers in battle; at others, as guarding and 
protecting the infant heir through the dangers of childhood; and some- 
times as condescending to interfere even in the sports of the chieftain, 
and point out the fittest move to be made at chess, or the best card to 
be played at any other game.” 

Of the prototypes mentioned by Scott, Ariel is clearly the most im- 
portant, and Professor Erewer {Shakespeare^ s Influence on Sir Walter 
Scott j pp. 305, 306), has pointed out many parallels between the two 
characters. Yet the White Lady differs from Ariel as well as from the 
other analogues mentioned. The influence which Fouque’s Undine exerts 
on the human personages in the story is confined to the man whom she 
loves and to his immediate associates. Nor is her power in that limited 
sphere extensive, for she cannot command the love of her mortal hus- 
band. She is constantly circumscribed by her kindred, and she cannot 
avert the catastrophe which her earthly love-affair entails. Nor is the 
White Lady properly a sylph of the Paracelsian system, for she works 
without intelligent direction, whereas Paracelsus and his associates 
sought to control nature through the control of elementary spirits.^^ 


was introduced into the following sheets.” If the first conception of Uie White Lady came 
from Fouque, The Monastery could not have been written before 1813, the date of the pub- 
lication of Undine. Scott^s words, however, could well apply to a change in the character, 
for example that from fairy to elementary spirit, rather than to her origin. 

Frank Thilly^s History of Philosophy (New York, 1914), p. 285; Wilhelm Wfindlcband’s 
.4 translated by James H, Tufts (second edition, New York, 1901), 

p. 378. 
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ArieFs activities are directed to useful and human ends by an intelli- 
gence which acts consistently, but there is no Prospero in The Monas- 
tery, The first conception of the White Lady, then, came from popular 
tradition; this conception was later modified by a literary tradition de- 
scending from the renaissance theory of astral spirits. 

The powers of the White Lady are extensive. Primarily she is the 
guardian spirit of the Avenel family. But it is chiefly through the hero, 
Halbert Glendining, that she protects the heroine, Mary Avenel. She 
teaches him a charm by which he may summon her; she leads him into a 
subterranean chapel, and heals his wound when he is burned there; she 
gives him the means of insulting his adversary, Shafton; and when, in 
a duel, Halbert runs his opponent through, she raises the fallen duelist 
from the dead. In none of these activities is the White Lady directed by 
Halbert. Generally she comes without summons. On the two occasions 
when Halbert initiates the interview, he merely seeks advice, which he 
blindly follows. More important than the mere direction of Halbert^s 
conduct was the White Lady’s bringing about in him a sudden maturity 
of character. After his first conference with her, it is said that ‘fit was 
evident to all that from that day, young Halbert was an altered man; 
that he acted with the steadiness, promptitude, and determination which 
belonged to riper years, and bore himself with a manner which apper- 
tained to higher rank” (p. 194). 

Although the White Lady has had her defenders, she has been gener- 
ally condemned from Scott’s day to this, and Scott himself, in the in- 
troduction to The Fortunes of Nigel , admitted that she was a failure, 
“but rather in the execution.” He regrets his inability to evoke an ^^esprit 
follet, at the same time fantastic and interesting, capricious and kind; a 
sort of wildfire of the elements, bound by no fixed laws or motives of 
action, faithful and fond, yet teasing and uncertain.” Such a conception 
doubtless has its poetic possibilities, but an esprit follet of this type could 
hardly provide the motivating force of a coherent plot unless motives 
were imposed upon her from without. Moreover, as Adolphus pointed 
out in his Letters to Eeber (London, 1821, pp. 12, 13), there are elements 
in the conception that are essentially contradictory. They “are joined,” 
says Adolphus, “but they refuse to blend,” Particularly he objects to 
“this etherial personage’s” descending to “clownish pranks” and pro- 
moting a “frivolous jest about a tailor’s bodkin.” Another inconsistency 
he might have pointed out. Scott in his essay on fairies (1802) had noted 
that the Christian religion admitted “only of two classes of spirits ex- 
clusive of the souls of men — angels, namely, and devils.” Scott later in- 
sisted, as we have seen, that the author employing supernatural beings 
was not bound to treat them in a conventional way, provided he raised 
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no spirits that he could not lay. Scott’s theory, therefore, did not demand 
that he make the White Lady cither an angel or a devil. But she cer- 
tainly becomes incongruous when at one moment she is solemnly recom- 
mending the study of the Bible and at the next engaging in horseplay 
becoming a London apprentice. These tricks become further incongruous 
when we consider that her miracles are wrought in the Biblical manner, 
that is, without visible or known means. 

It is true, however, that the chief flaws in the use of the supernatural 
in The Monastery are those of execution, and they arise from Scott’s 
violation of the theoretical principles he had set forth as regulating the 
use of the supernatural in fiction. He needed only to explain away the 
mystery of the White Lady at the end of the story in order to break all 
five of his rules. I have shown that he made the White Lady essentially 
inconsistent, and thus set at defiance the fifth rule, as I have numbered 
them. He violated the first in not providing an appropriate and con- 
tinuous atmosphere. Fouque, whom Scott professed to imitate, placed 
the action of Undine in an enchanted forest, where brave knights ven- 
ture only to prove their hardihood and wdn their ladies. The action of 
The Tempest takes place on a little-known island, noted for marvels. 
The action of The Monastery takes place on the Tweedside, near Melrose. 
Manners are realistically described. It is true that Glendearg is noted for 
fairies, but the duel there is too realistic for a combat in fairyland. 

The necessity of an appropriate atmosphere Scott stresses in his es- 
says on Walpole and Ann Radcliffe, essays written some months after 
the publication of The Monastery j and the reception of that novel may 
account for the emphasis placed on atmosphere in the essays; but the 
remaining principles were enunciated earlier. In his review of Godwin’s 
Fleetwood (1805) Scott had said:^® 

After Caleb Williams it would be an injustice to Mr. Godwin to mention SL Leon, 
where the marvellous is employed too frequently to excite wonder and the terri- 
ble is employed till we have become familiar with terror. 

I have quoted a passage of identical import from Scott’s review of 
Maturin’s Fatal Revenge (1810). When, therefore, in 1820, Scott wrote 
much about the necessity of making the incidents involving super- 
natural agencies brief and infrequent, he could not have been, as Miss 
Ball implies, making a deduction from his ^^blunder” in The Monastery}^ 

Mhcellaneous Works ^ xvm, 119. 

Miss Balias statement (Sir Walter Scott as a Critic of Literature, p 117) is as follows: 
“That he was deeply impressed with his blunder in managing the White Lady of Avenel 
may be surmised from the fact that in several later discussions of the effect of supernatural 
apparitions in novels, he emphasized the necessity of keeping them sufficiently infrequent 
to preserve an atmosphere of mystery.’* 
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The extent of Scott’s offense against his own twice-stated principles 
becomes obvious upon the presentation of a few facts. If one consults 
the index of the edition of The Monastery which I am using, he will find 
the following pages listed after the entry, ^^White Lady”: 79, 90, 101, 
136, 161, 232, 261, 307, 396, 466. The first fifty-seven pages are occupied 
with the introductions to the first and 1830 editions, so that the novel 
proper begins with page 59. Thus when the reader has perused twenty 
pages of the story, he meets the White Lady, and from that point until 
Halbert’s departure from his native valley (p. 278), he may not read 
more than seventy pages without encountering the White Lady. On the 
average he will meet her once in thirty pages. Twice only eleven pages 
intervene between appearances. These figures are based on the index and 
do not take account of the fact that the White Lady is often on the stage 
for a number of pages. Approximately twenty-five of the first two 
hundred and fifty pages of the novel proper deal directly with the White 
Lady. At one time (Chapter xii) she is the chief personage in a dialogue 
extending through ten pages. It is evident, therefore, that in The Monas- 
tery Scott kept the supernatural much before the reader. 

It is also evident that he violated another of his own previously 
stated principles in making the White Lady definite. In a review of 
Frankenstein (1818) Scott had taken exception to the monster’s ^dengthy 
oration” on his self-education, on the ground that the creature lost ^^some 
part of the mysterious sublimity annexed to his first appearance” 
{Miscellaneous Works, xviii, 203). Yet in The Monastery there are seven 
occasions upon which the White Lady talks, or rather sings, since song 
is her manner of communication. On one of these occasions her songs 
total 104 lines of poetry. In all, she delivers 814 verses, an average of 
slightly more than forty-five to the appearance. The thirty lines in which 
she describes herself are more definite than necessary to identify her as 
belonging to a class of elementary spirits. But in another way than by 
much speaking the White Lady loses the indefiniteness which Scott 
theoretically held essential to the proper treatment of the supernatural. 
She usually appeared as a mist, gradually assuming shape and “corporeal 
consistency”; and when in that form, she was as corporeal as the miller’s 
daughter. It was by a “firm hand” that she detained Father Philip in 
the saddle (p. 102), and it was by physical strength that she “pitched 
him out of the saddle into the stream, where, still keeping her hand on 
his collar, she gave him two or three souses in the watery fiuid, so as to 
ensure that every part of him had its share of wetting” (p. 103). Father 
Eustace was “pushed from the saddle with gentle but irresistible force” 
(p. 139). She struck Christie down, he says, “as I might strike down a 
child of four years old with an iron mace’^ (p. 144) The White Lady’s 
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technique at times resembles that of a village hoiden. There is little that 
is indefinite in her treatment of monks and mosstroopers. 

In The Monastery , then, either Scott violated principles of composition 
previously and emphatically stated by him, or he wrote the book before 
he stated the principles, and in his revision was unable to bring the work 
into harmony with his rules. The latter alternative is the more probable; 
for the White Lady is so woven into the fabric of the book that to bring 
the treatment of her into complete accord with Scott’s rules would have 
necessitated a virtual rewriting of the book, and, what probably had 
more weight with Scott, the discarding of a great deal of pleasing verse. 
^f^Offenses against one of Scott’s rules, the one condemning post-climac- 
tic explanations of supposedly supernatural phenomena, occur in three 
other novels, two of which {Woodstock and Anne of Geierstein) are known 
from Scott’s journals to be late, and one of which {Feveril of the Peak) 
is not surely dated from external evidence. 

In Peveril of the Peak (1822) a character, Fenella, is endowed with 
many fairy-like traits, and the superstitious Manxians regard her as an 
elf. She was reputed to be deaf and dumb, but the populace declared that 
^‘she had been heard talking, and singing, and laughing most elfishly 
with the invisibles of her own race.” They alleged that she had a double 
who performed her duties in the household of the Countess of Derby 
^Vhile the real Fenella joined the song of the mermaids ... or the dance 
of the fairies” (p. 222) The better informed characters do not share in 
these beliefs, nor is the reader asked to. Not long after Fenella is intro- 
duced, Scott gives a partial account of her life through the mouth of a 
sea-captain, who scoffs at the idea of her being allied to the spirit world. 
He explains her remarkable agility by the fact that she has been trained 
as a rope-dancer. The captain’s speech is a preparation for the two visits 
which Fenella pays Julian while he is in prison. The circumstances not 
only bewilder Julian, but puzzle the reader as well. On the first of these 
occasions, Julian’s prayer is echoed by “Amen” in a “voice as sweet and 
^soft as honey dew,’ which sounded as if the words were spoken close by 
his bedside” (p. 473). Julian attempts to seize the speaker, but grasps 
“nothing save thin air.” He awakens his companion, who lights a candle: 

There was no one in the room save Sir Geoffrey Hudson and himself; ... ail the 
fastenings of the door were so secure that it seemed that they could not have 
been opened without a great deal of noise, which, on the last occasion at least, 
could not possibly have escaped their ears, . . , seeing they must have been em- 
ployed in searching the chamber when the unknown, if an earthly being, was in 
the act of retreating from it (p. 476). 

The second visit of Fenella removes any doubt the reader may have had 
as to the identity of the visitant, but it is not until the end of the story 
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that her method of access and egress is explained. The explanation is 
lame and improbable. The ‘'most Protestant peers/^ it is said/'in order 
to obtain perfect knowledge of the Popish Plot had contrived ... in- 
genius apertures’^ for visiting the witnesses (p. 645). 

Although this explanation is an infraction of Scott’s rule if strictly 
interpreted, the author of Peveril has not adopted the method of Ann 
Radcliffe, which he had condemned in 1810 and in 1820; for during the 
greater part of the narrative Scott has caused the reader to believe that 
Fenella is mortal. He has prepared for her entry into the prison, which 
comes relatively late in the story, by revealing her agility; yet clearly, 
as Lockhart admits, there is a “condescension to the practice of vulgar 
romance in his treatment of trial scenes . . . which outraged every feeling 
of probability with those who had studied the terrible tragedies of the 
Popish Plot” (iv, 86). 

This improbable explanation, however, does not prove that Peveril 
of the Peak is an early work. For Scott’s treatment of Fenella, as well as 
other supernatural phenomena, through the greater part of the book 
reveals Scott as the social historian, recording the popular superstitions 
of the Manxians as he had found them recorded in Waldron’s Description 
of the Isle of Man, His fondness for mystification led him into an im- 
probable explanation of an improbable incident 

The same type of blunder occurs in Woodstock (1826) and in Anne of 
Geier stein (1829), both of which are known from Scott’s journals to be 
late. Woodstock borders on the t 3 ^e of Gothicism which Scott had re- 
pudiated, but Scott maintained with justice that James Ballantyne was 
wrong in calling the work an imitation of Mrs. Radcliffe. He wrote in 
his journal (i, 103): 

I have taken a wide difference: my object is not to excite fear of supernatural 
things in my reader, but to show the effect of such fear upon the agents of the 
story. 

The emphasis of the narrative is clearly on the characters, though the 
novel has many of the trappings of the Radcliffian tradition. These 
trappings Scott retained from his sources, which must have had a his- 
torical basis.^^ According to contemporary accounts, when commis- 
sioners of the Commonwealth went to Woodstock in 1649 to take pos- 
session of the royal lodge by that name, loyalists, by a series of pranks, 
reputed to be the work of supernatural beings, frightened the commoners 
away and prevented the destruction of the lodge. Though Scott throws 
the emphasis upon the reactions of the characters, and does not attempt 

See Scott’s introductions and appendices to Woodstock 
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to arouse ghostly fears in the minds of his readers, he does let the nar- 
rative lead him into complications from which he cannot extricate him- 
self, Various pranks are played which seem to the commissioners to be 
the work of supernatural beings; but Scott does not, like Mrs. Radcliffe, 
suggest strongly to the leader that the fears of the characters are just. 
As the mysteries in Woodstock occur, strong and repeated suggestions 
are made to the reader that they are to be referred to natural causes, 
and in the latter part they are, with one exception, so explained. 

These suggestions are so frequent that they need not all be pointed 
out. Joceline believes that the servants who have left Lee^s service at 
Woodstock have not, as they claim, been driven away by their fear of 
ghosts, but that they have left because of Sir Henry’s inability to pay 
them (p. 54). We know that one object of fear supposed to be the devil 
is Wildrake (p. 88), and knowing the identity of this devil, the reader is 
reluctant to believe that other pranks are the work of supernatural 
beings. Moreover, though the lodge was supposed to be haunted, mem- 
bers of the family had not been disturbed (p. 251). We early get hints of 
blind stairways and secret passages. As the story progresses, we learn 
more details of the maze-like arrangement of the building. In making 
these hints Scott departed from the tradition of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

He adhered to that tradition, however, in making explicit explana- 
tions after the climax. The light in Rosamond’s Tower loses its mysteri- 
ousness when Albert Lee is seen to leap the chasm separating this tur- 
ret from the adjacent one (p. 492). The ghost which had driven Harrison 
to temporary insanity was Joceline dressed as Robison used to dress 
(p. 419). Albany’s ghost is Albany himself, who, despite his fall from a 
four-story tower, yet lived and plotted (pp. 504-505). Other phenomena 
are similarly explained; the explanation is cumbersome, unsatisfactory, 
and open to all the objections which Scott had urged against those of 
Mrs. Radcliffe. Worse than the resurrection of Albany after his four- 
story fall is the fact that, after Everard had examined minutely the 
portrait of Victor Lee and had satisfied himself that it had no concealed 
spring, and that it was firmly fixed in the wall, Scott, to explain the pres- 
ence of the ghost-players in the room, must say that there was a secret 
spring after all, but that it was so well concealed that Everard could not 
find it (p. 482). And we never learn why the character who impersonated 
the ghost of Victor Lee was not killed when Everard fired at him point- 
blank from a distance of six feet. Scott’s explanation, then, is both in- 
complete and improbable. 

Yet, Woodstock, unlike The Black Dwarf, shows no evidence of having 
been Gothic in design. The confusion arises largely from the fact that, 
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when Scott wrote the first part of the novel, he knew only in a general 
way how it was to end {Journal i, 114, 117, 157). 

The last novel in which Scott encroaches upon his theories concerning 
the use of the supernatural is Anne of Geierstein, The heroine of this tale 
bears some resemblance to the White Lady of Avenel and to Fenella. 
Fenella is a girl thought to be a fairy; the White Lady is an elementary 
spirit frankly portrayed as such; Anne of Geierstein is a girl thought to 
have descended from an elementary spirit. In plot the tale is not greatly 
unlike Fouque’s Undine, The German romance is concerned with the 
love and marriage, and with the consequences of that marriage, of a 
mortal man and a water spirit. Anne of Geierstein has for its main plot 
the love of a mortal man and a woman thought to be a fire spirit. Fou- 
que’s romance ends pathetically. Scott escapes such an ending by show- 
ing that the heroine is not the other-world creature she is popularly sup- 
posed to be, and that she is therefore a suitable mate for the hero. The 
story, then, shows the conflict between the heroes love for the girl and 
his fear that she is not a mortal maiden. 

In building up this fear in the mind of the hero, Scott conveys to the 
reader a suggestion that it is not without grounds. He endows Anne with 
an agility rivaling that of Fenella. He retells an old legend which makes 
the grandmother of Anne a salamander. In the course of the action Anne 
makes numerous sudden appearances and disappearances. Militating 
against these suggestions, however, is the fact that Arthur on several oc- 
casions touched Anne and found her substantial. Yet she is no more cor- 
poreal than the White Lady of Avenel could be on occasion. In the first 
half of the book, therefore, the reader is likely to share, in some degree, 
the uncertainty of the hero. 

A strict adherence to Scott’s theory concerning explanations would 
have demanded that this uncertainty remain at the end of the story. 
Such indefiniteness, however, could not well obtain in a plot depending 
upon a love affair between a mortal man and a creature thought to be- 
long to the spirit world. There could be nothing conclusive in the mar- 
riage of a man to a being that may or may not be mortal like himself. 
The reader must know that the maiden is a spirit or that she is not. 

Scott, therefore, attempted a compromise. The explanation comes at 
the center of the book and is the climax of the plot. During the first half 
of the action the hero is fascinated but in doubt. After the explanation 
there remain only certain external difficulties to be removed before the 
marriage can be effected. 

The explanation, however, is not satisfactory. Many of Anne’s mys- 
terious movements depended upon her father’s being a high official in 
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a powerful secret organization. Once she left a castle by a secret passage 
and later reported that she had not been absent. When the reader dis- 
covers this falsehood, he feels that he has been imposed upon. She re- 
tells the legend of her grandmother, divesting it of most supernatural 
elements, but vouches for the ef&cacy of the opal as a detector of poison. 

The offense in Anne of Geierstein, like those in Peveril of the Peak and 
Woodstock, is not of the exact type of those in the books that I have 
classified as probably, in their^first form, earlier than Waverley, In The 
Black Dwarf the repeated hints concerning the identity of the mysteri- 
ous character are absent, and the object of the explanation seems to be 
probability. In Peveril of the Peak and in Woodstock numerous hints have 
indicated that the fears of the characters are unfounded, but when 
Scott comes to make a detailed explanation of the events which have 
caused these fears, he becomes trite and improbable. How he was led 
into these blunders is shown by a journal entry about Woodstock (i, 1 14) : 
'^The devil of a difficulty is, that one puzzles the skein in order to excite 
curiosity, and then cannot disentangle it for the satisfaction of the fiend 
they have raised.^’ Guy Mannering was confessedly revised in such a 
way as to tone down the supernatural, and the execution of the work 
obscures the metaphysical implications of the theme. It is unlikely that 
Scott would have chosen the theme after the success of Waverley, Red- 
gauntlet in both theme and execution resembles Guy Mannering rather 
than The Bride of Lammermoor and A Legend of Montrose, in both of 
which latter novels supernaturally revealed fate is prominent. The 
Monastery is so completely out of harmony with Scott’s theories con- 
cerning the use of the supernatural in fiction that it is difficult, even after 
making due allowance for Scott’s lack of ‘^artistic conscience,” to be- 
lieve that the novel was written after the criticism in which these 
theories are expressed. 

So far, therefore, as the treatment of the supernatural furnishes a 
means of determining the chronology of Scott’s novels, The Black Dwarf, 
Guy Mannering, Redgauntlet, and The Monastery would seem to ante- 
date Waverley. The evidence is strongest in the cases of The Black Dwarf 
and The Monastery, where occur serious violations of rules governing the 
use of the supernatural in prose fiction, which were laid down by Scott 
previous to the publication of these novels. There are no such violations 
in Guy Mannering, but Scott confesses that the book underwent con- 
siderable change in plan, and the changes show that Scott planned the 
work before he had reacted against the practices of the romancers in 
England and Germany. There is no documentary evidence of such a 
change of plan in Redgauntlet, but the intermittent use of the epistolary 
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style indicates that the book has been revamped, and the treatment of 
fate and foreknowledge associates the work with Guy Mannering, These 
conjectures are not invalidated by the fact that minor infractions of one 
of Scott’s rules occur in novels known to be late, for the infringements are 
of a different kind from those in The Black Dwarf and The Monastery. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF PERIODICALS AFTER THE WAR OF 
1812 FOR NATIONAL AMERICAN LITERATURE 

A MERICAN triumphs on the sea in the War of 1812 tempered the 

^ American mind into a belief in its power to express itself in a litera- 
ture independent of any foreign influence. Previously Ameiica had 
shown only a faltering confidence in herself as a literary nation. No 
great protestations of literary strength had appeared in the periodicals. 
But with America’s victory in this second war with the mother country, 
a new-found note of confidence came into literature. This new confidence 
was not, however, a nation-wide experience. It was a political phe- 
nomenon, Democratic rather than Federal. Federalists believed that 
American letters d 

must wait for all improvements from abroad, acquire a literary tone from the 
mother country, . . . and wait for decision on its merits or demerits, from the 
higher authorities of London. 

Democratic writers, on the other hand, thought it a just and easy 
transition to pass from victorious warfare against the claims of British 
supremacy on the sea to victories equally impressive in national letters. 

The history of this connection between naval success and confidence 
in the power to produce a national literature reveals itself in the en- 
thusiasm that such Democratic magazines as Niles^ Register, the Ana- 
Icctic Magazine, and to some degree the North American Review and the 
Port-Folio manifested in our naval prow^'ess, the victories of Perry, Hull, 
Bainbridge, and Decatur. These magazines exalted, as regards our 
fortunes, the downfall of British ships and sailors. And with equal 
enthusiasm they encouraged native writers to rise against foreign inter- 
ference, to owe no further intellectual homage to Great Britain. They 
prophesied a great and independent future for the republic both in 
government and in literature. This confidence was mainly Democratic, 
the Federalists not having been in sympathy with the action of the 
Democratic administration in entering into a maritime contest with 
Great Britain. The Federalists not only opposed the war but openly 
denounced it, asserting that it was ‘‘unholy — wicked — base— perfidious 

^ Rorlh American Renew, i (1815), 312-313. — ^The same tone was evident as late as 
1829. The American Quarterly R&oiew, m (1829), 240-262, stated that ‘^Dependent we are, 
and must continue to be for some time. . . P — See also the Porticoes attack on Robert 
Walsh in m (Jan., 1817), 352. 
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— and corrupt/’^ Accordingly, it does not seem surprising that Feder- 
alists manifested little or no enthusiasm over naval victories. For 
instance, the State Senate of Massachusetts went on record as follows:^ 

... it is not becoming a moral and religious people to express any approbation 
of military or naval exploits which are not immediately connected with the de- 
fense of our sea-coast and sail. 

On the occasion of a naval victory, as the triumph of the Constitu- 
tion over the Guerriere^ the whole nation, at least the Democratic portion 
of it, broke forth into gladness, and public happiness became contagious. 
The Democratic magazines rejoiced to see the flag of our country ^^en- 
circled with glory’’ and to behold our nation elevated to a dignified rank 
among the nations of the earth.*^ The Portico went into ecstasies in 
celebrating American successes. It spoke of the ^Tavourite bird” soaring 
above the ocean, of victory “thundering beneath him,” of the flag of 
Britain “drooping from the mast-head.” So great was the Porticoes 
exuberance that it told its readers how these colonies “ascended on high 
to lead captivity captive.” The whole world, it went on, gazed in amaze- 
ment at the deeds of “free-born heroes prospering in the pleasure of 
the living God.” It predicted that the deeds of the American sailor would 
be transmitted to posterity as the subjects of panegyrics.® 

As a result of naval victories a growing feeling of confidence in our 
strength as a nation manifested itself.® The most immediate consequence 
of sea victories on American morale seems to have been the awakening 
of a sense of capacity for conquest, in addition to the conviction that we 
had demonstrated our ability to take care of ourselves. A citation from 
one of the Democratic magazines aptly illustrates the point. Niles^ 
Register^ for August, 1816, pages 76-78, elated over the successes of the 

® Mathew Carey, Olive Branch (Middlebury, Vermont, January, 1816), p. 242, — See 
also the following references. American Review of History and Politics, iv (Oct , 1812), 
243. — Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess , xxin, 242 (May 18, 1812), 300 (June 22, 1812); 
XXIV, 306 (June 26, 1812), 309 (June 30, 1812), 314 (July 3, 1812), 1478 (June 1, 1812), 
1570 (July 1, 1812). — S. F. Bemis, The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy 
(New York, 1927), ni, viii-ix; K. C. Babcock, The Rise of American Nationality (New 
York, 1906), vi, 150-157; Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1909), 
vx, 171-174; S. E. Morison, Maritime History of Massachusetts (Boston, 1921), p. 198. 

® Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1917), rv, 558-559. — See 
also Homer C. Hockett, Political and Social History of the United States (New York, 1925), 
p 314; Morison, op, cit , pp. 198-199. ^ Analectio Magatiine, ii, 494. 

® Portico (August, 1816), pp. 144-147. — See also NileP Register, (Dec., 1815), p. 43, 
(Aug., 1813), pp. 76-78, (Sept., 1812), p. 31, (Nov. 7, 1812), p. 159, (Feb. 20, 1813), p, 397, 
(Dec. 26, 1812), p. 27, (Jan. 9, 1813), p. 302; Analectic Magazine (Nov., 1813), p. 390, 
(Jan., 1814), p. 57, (Sept., 1814), p. 232, (Nov., 1813), p. 402, (Jan,, 1817), p. 38, (Now, 
1815), p. 414; Port-Folio (May, 1816), p. 446. ® Hockett, op. cik, p. 325. 
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first few months of the war, exclaimed with self-assurance: are a 

world of ourselves, and can live independent of any other place on 
earth. 

In view of this enthusiasm, it does not seem at all surprising that 
America should feel a growing confidence in her ability to cast off the 
intellectual homage she had paid so long to the mother country, to 
gain by vigorous combat the same high and dignified rank in letters 
which she had so lately acquired in the more dangerous contentions of 
the martial field. A citation from one of the Democratic magazines evi- 
dences this connection. The Port-Folio for January, 1816, I, 76, said: 

But lately, and we were without an honourable name in arms: and so should we 
have been but for the preeminent assiduity of our naval and military characters 
in acquiring a knowledge of the art of war. 

We are yet without a name distinguished in letters. But this reproach must 
also pass away. In forming their style and manner, let our writers emulate the 
ambition, diligence and zeal that have so eminently characterized our gentlemen 
of the sword, and the object for which they contend must be inevitably attained. 
Many years cannot run their course, till our country shall have become as re- 
nowned in literature, as she is in arms. 

This desire to identify naval success and the rise of national literature 
may be further illustrated by the fact that Democratic periodicals often 
referred to the strength of American authors in terms of naval combat. 
For instance, Niles^ Register spoke of native writers who 
point' and ^yard arm to yard arm' will 'meet the enemy and make them 
ours'." And it added that our writers must be encouraged so that they 
will not be compelled "to retire from the contest, without a shot in the 
locker. , . 

While Democratic periodicals in general participated in this effort to 
"set up" a national American literature, one magazine in particular, the 
Portico^ of Baltimore, threw all of its resources into this movement.® 
A native American periodical, with national American ideals, it strove 
for the cause of American letters with the same valiant spirit that 
characterized our victorious tars in battle with the seamen of Britain. 

The Portico professed a courageous and determined policy to improve, 
diffuse, and encourage American literature, in general. Very frequently, 
in its endeavors to further this policy, it struck a note reminiscent of 
naval combat and valiant seamen. It believed that the enthusiasm and 
the consciousness of power, following the success of the War of 1812, 

^xn (May 24, 1817), 197-198. 

® The Portico^ A Repository of Science and Literature^ Stephen Simpson, Tobias Watkins, 
and John Neal, editors (Neale, Wills and Cole, Baltimore; 1816-1818). 
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should be a sufficient impetus to urge the patriotic author to attempt 
excellence and brave criticism in order to advance the national character 
and place the genius of the country on a permanent basis.® It endeavored 
to excite an ambition for excellence, to extend the cultivation of letters, 
to espouse the existence and improve the formation of native genius,^® 
It stated that the chief aim of its labors was 

to promote a taste, and inspire an amibition, for the beauties of original compo- 
sition; to explode prevailing errours, peculiar to American literature, to correct 
the perversions of vanity, check the aberrations of genius, and discountenance 
the follies of affectation. 

With sympathies deeply concerned in the cause of American letters, it 
wished to impress upon the minds of its readers a true value of the 
national dignity, upheld, as it said, by nothing more than literature, 
learning, and liberality. '^The importance of improving the literature of 
America, it remarked in August, 1816, ^'should be realized by every 
American or they ought to relinquish their title to freedom and forgo 
their pretensions to valor.’^^^ A more pernicious illusion was not to be 
found, it went on, than the prevailing opinion that literature and learn- 
ing were inconsistent with wealth, adverse to industry, or opposed to 
the general interest. It asserted that even the interests of the tradesman, 
the merchant, and the mechanic were furthered by the success of polite 
literature.^® 

For the success of its avowed policy, the Portico boldly designated 
certain things which must be accomplished. It appears that the periodi- 
cal, having made a research into the state of letters in America, had 
found that the “flow of mind,” as it termed it, was small among us, in 
fact, ‘‘a mere rivulet of thought.”^^ Nevertheless, it believed that the 
American people possessed physical, intellectual, and moral materials 
of future greatness superior to those of any other country. To make the 
United States the greatest nation in the world, contended a writer in the 
magazine, it was only necessary to extend the dimensions and raise the 
standard of literature, art, and science, in addition to improving the 
nation’s economic and political status.^® 

Moreover, the Portico was firmly convinced that a general prevalence 
of reading was necessary to form a '^national character for elegant litera- 
ture.”^® It maintained that a general desire for sound reading, a dis- 
criminating and pure taste, must prevail among the people. It saidd^ 

» Foftko, n (Aug., 1816), 111-112. lUd,, i (Jan , 1816), 47. 

lUd., n (Dec., 1816), i, ii, iii. “ Ihid , n, 119. 
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The habit of reading must become incorporated with the wants of the people, 
and every man must deem a book as necessary to his happiness as a dinner or 
an estate. 

It pointed out certain other things which must be done. It insisted that 
popular encouragement and individual financial assistance should be 
given to native literature. It said that the people must become known 
for liberality of patronage and delicacy of taste, that they must give a 
ready reception to works of merit, incite and reward genius, throw down 
the standard of wealth, and foster the spirit of emulation.^^ A citation 
from the issue for December, 1816, will illustrate the point. It saidd® 

Mm of Letters, unhappily, form but a small proportion of society and as long as 
the other classes remain dead to the noble emulation, that would struggle to 
secure for us a literary character, the Portico, in common with other works, must 
encounter difficulties, and suffer the consequences of insufficient encouragement. 

The Portico endeavored to excite the ambition of native writers by 
appealing to their love of fame and by drawing prophetic visions of the 
honor and immortality to be gained in American letters. It desired to 
arouse the ambition of American scholars to a worthy display of their 
talent and erudition. ^^Here, then,’^ it said in June, 1816, “a clear path 
invites the successful enterprise of genius to ascend to the summit of 
beauty, sublimity, and renown.’^^® With reference to its design of inciting 
native genius to attempt to reach the heights of classical composition, 
one of its editors said:^^ 

If, in the pursuit of this object, I should only chance to impel one mighty mind, 
to stir up the expiring embers of correct and genuine criticism, I should derive 
the highest satisfaction from this undertaking. 

To the Portico, it seemed that every mind possessing a trace of ambition 
should have felt a thrill of ecstasy when contemplating the immortality 
of literary fame. In the issue for August, 1816, the editor asked 

Who does not wish to live in after ages, in the mouth of praise, and the mind of 
admiration, when the frailty of the body shall have crumbled to dust, and the 
fire of fancy shall be wafted to an unknown region? 

Desirous of beholding an enlarged culture of polite learning in this 
country, the Portico spurred on the ambition of native writers by indulg- 
ing in visions of the renown to be gained in American letters. Pointing 
to the fact that our literary reputation was yet to be established, it 
called the attention of native writers to the excellent chances of acquiring 

Ihii,, 294. 19 Ihid., pp. i, if, iii. 
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immortal fame and of having a share in forming the literary character 
and glory of the nation. Indeed, it assured its readers that we could not 
fail of a brilliant accomplishment in the end, if we but availed ourselves 
of the advantages within our grasp. 'Xet genius be cherished, and taste 
promoted, and an Augustan Age of learning may yet crown our am- 
bitions, and reward our labours,'^ exhorted and prophesied the editors.^^ 
In the same spirit, a writer in a later number of the periodical declared 
with confidence that, at some future time, the productions of our poets 
would bestow a charm and inspiring influence upon our country, “equal, 
if not superior, to this favoured region [Italy] where poetry has gathered 
her choicest flowers.^^^^ 

Believing that the time was ripe for the production of native genius 
and that interest in polite literature was increasing, the Portico tried to 
exert a guiding influence over the rising young authors of the country. 
It set as its goal an American literature of the first rank, one that could 
stand a fearless competition with the most excellent performances of the 
veteran writers of Europe. A contributor to the issue of August, 1816, 
well stated the program of the Portico in this respect by assuring his 
readers that the country was already crowded with geniuses eager for 
distinction, who only required the direction of taste, and, of course, the 
support of the public to produce a literature that would be a worthy 
asset to Americans reputation.^^ The Portico feared that the unrestricted 
sway of indolence and caprice in the “republick of literature,^' where no 
literary critic ruled with despotic authority, would result in the general 
prevalence of every species of absurdity and imperfection.^® To avoid 
such a contingency, the Portico , through its policy of assuming a sort 
of guardianship over the best interests of national letters, was especially 
zealous that the taste of native writers be uncorrupted and pure. It 
insisted on the cultivation of high attainments, judgment, delicacy 
and correctness of taste in general literature.^^ Its editors, Watkins 
and Simpson, thus stated their position in the issue for December, 1816: 
“We are no panegyrists — we are stern, impartial criticks, whom no 
selfish motive can influence, to disregard the dictates of truth and 
justice. . . 

In line with this policy, the Portico in its reviews of native works, 
sought to point out the faults of our lUerateurs, to rectify the errors of 
conceit, and to restrain the whims of genius. For example, a reviewer in 
the number for January, 1817, suggested means of improving a certain 

23 im, JM., V (April, May, June, 1818), 225-227. 
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poem from the pen of “An American.’’ He advised the author of the 
necessity of independent thought, of the avoidance of slavish imitation, 
and of the need for careful revision. He warned the poet to restrain the 
luxuriance of his imagination.^® Relative to a book dealing with re- 
searches among the aborigines of America, of which notice was given in 
a previous issue of the Portico^ one of the editors commended the author’s 
purpose, theory, and philosophy, but adversely criticized his style. The 
critic remarked on the extreme defectiveness of the plan of the work. 
He said that the diction was often low and unsuited to the subject, that 
the construction of the sentences was frequently ungrammatical, and 
the phrasing sometimes vulgar. But he was careful to assure the author 
that his remarks were intended not as a disparagement of the work, but 
as an inducement for the publishing of another edition of the book, with 
careful attention to the avoidance of the mistakes called to his notice.^® 
Likewise, in its review of Delapaine^s Repository of the Lives of Dis- 
tinguished Americans (Philadelphia, 1816), the Portico could say little 
that was favorable concerning the author’s style. It declared that it had 
never reviewed a work with a more eager desire to be pleased, nor ever 
was more completely disappointed. As a word of advice it said;®^ 

Of the proprietor’s objects and views, too much cannot be said, in praise: but we 
would strenuously advise him, for his own profit, as weU as for the credit of our 
country, to recall the edition of this first volume, and commence anew. 

But the Portico went even farther than to point out the errors of native 
writers. In the issue of December, 1816, it criticized the work of an 
English bookseller and writer named Castle. This English author’s work, 
satirically characterized as “Castle’s Effusions,” afforded the periodical 
the opportunity of calling to the attention of our rising young poets 
many examples of this author’s faults, absurdities, bombast, and puerili- 
ties. It warned aspiring authors to avoid the mistakes of Mr. Castle, 
“in order that their taste may not wilfully or blindly become corrupted, 
by the rankest perversions that disgrace our language.”®^ In like manner, 
another writer in the Portico expressed regret that American poets had 
fallen into the habit of the English of appending notes to their poems. 
“A poem which cannot be written intelligently without the necessity of 
explanatory notes, he said, “had better not be written at all.”®® He 
wished to see this practice of enlarging and encumbering volumes of 
poetry abolished by American poets. 

But it must not be supposed that the Portico was overcritical of native 
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works. On the contrary, with a spirit as fearless as ever characterized 
our seamen, it encouraged American authors with praise. Despite the 
fact that it found many evident faults in native works, it made a practice 
of zealously ^^puffing” native literary efforts; Through its reviews it 
intended to accomplish the twofold purpose of augmenting the literary 
glory of the country and of inducing greater confidence among American 
authors. Quite often, it seems, the most important, if not the only, 
reason for its favorable notice was the fact that the book or poem being 
reviewed was by an American or that it contained national American 
sentiments. For certain native productions it claimed everlasting fame. 
To certain of our authors it assigned most of the attributes of genius. 
A consideration of the Porticoes bombastic review of Crystalina, A Fairy 
Tale, by an American, will corroborate this contention. In the issue for 
January, 1817, the reviewer stated that Crystalina was “one of the most 
splendid productions of the age,^^ and that it contained passages never 
surpassed in the language. In his opinion, Spenser himself had never 
exceeded such flights of imagination as this American author employed 
in this native poem. “Had this poet written before Shakespeare and 
Spenser, he would have been acknowledged as the Child of fancy, 
declared the reviewer. He went on to assure his readers that if the author 
had thought more independently and had omitted some passages, the 
remainder would have done credit to the fancy of any poet, living or 
dead. It was not his intention, he admitted, to run a parallel between 
the author of Crystalina and Shakespeare, Spenser, Dryden, or Milton, 
although, the reviewer maintained, he occasionally resembled them all. 
In his opinion, neither Shakespeare nor any other brilliant spirit of past 
ages ever showed greater genius in writing of the beauties of morning 
than did the author of Crystalina in the following lines: 

Thrice hath yon moon her pearly chariot driven, 

Across the starry wilderness of Heaven, 

In lonely grandeur; thrice the morning star 

Danced on the eastern hiUs before H 3 rperion’s car. 

The reviewer said, moreover, that the poet’s line, “The clouds sailed by 
like a routed fleet,” had never been surpassed. In like manner he said 
that the opening of the second canto was so masterful and so entirely 
beyond the range of common invention that he forbore to make any 
remarks. Again, he described a certain picture in the poem as containing 
more fire and fancy than any other modern production of which he knew. 
He even went further to tell the readers of the periodical that “there is 
enchantment in the language, it never was excelled.”®^ 

^ Ibid,, m (Jan., 1817), 33. ^ IhU,, nr (Jan., 1817), 23-33. 
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In the same manner, the Portico highly praised Airs of Palestine^ a 
poem by John Pierpont, Esquire, of Baltimore. Its review of this poem 
was characterized by an exuberance of style and spirit in which the 
Porticoes design of encouraging the confidence of native writers was 
plainly discernible. In regard to Mr. Pierpont’s poem, the Portico said:^® 

Welcome as the caravan that brought life and renovation, to the exhausted 
frames of Ali Bey and his followers, in the desert sands of Morocco — Sweet as 
the music of the feathered songsters, that swept through the groves of his be- 
loved Scmelalia, were the A%rs of Palestine^ to our eniaptured ears. 

The review went on to say that this poem would bring a transport of 
delight, unfelt before, to the patriotic American critic, who has had to 
depend upon imported materials for the exercise of his trade. The author 
wrote with an invention wholly original, an imagination truly poetical, 
and had graced his effort with an introduction artful and imposing in the 
highest degree.®^ Of a certain four lines, the magazine assured its readers 
that they were inexpressibly sweet, and in regard to a certain Alexan- 
drine it challenged any of the bards of the age to surpass its dignity and 
sublimity.®® The Highland scenery of the poem, the Portico found to 
have been a ‘^continued blaze of poetick fire,’^ with every line breathing 
the melody of music. To Mr. Pierpont the magazine paid the following 
tribute:®^ 

. . . but, though we should draw upon our backs, the whole host of English and 
Scotch critics and Reviewers, we are not afraid to go still further, and pronounce 
that no poet of the piesent day, of any country, has evinced stronger powers of 
genius, clearer perception, a more chastened fancy, or a more correct and re- 
fined taste. . , . 

In like manner, the Portico said that Washington or Liberty Restored 
was a poem in which the author, Mr. Northmore, in the employment of 
the device of Milton’s host of infernal angels had not disgraced his 
master’s tools by an unskillful use of them and had imitated Milton 
with great skill.^® It also declared that Poems by William Maxwell^ E$- 
quire^ published by Moses Thomas in 1816, were, for measure and correct 
rhyme, a volume of ^'homemade” poetry that was example of more 
scrupulous purity, than almost any native production that we have 
seen. « . In its review of the History of the Late War between the 
United States and Great Britain^ “by an American,” published in Balti- 
more, 1816, by Joseph Cushing, it described the author as the faithful 
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recorder of facts, a historian upon whose fidelity posterity might rely 
with confidence 

Moreover, to assist even further the development of national Ameri- 
can literature, the Portico suggested certain definite native themes for 
the exercise of American genius. In the very first issue, that of January, 
1816, the Portico addressed an earnest exhortation to American scholars 
to attempt the execution of a ^^Desideratum in Literature,’^ which 
should show ''the connection between languages and the manners of 
nations. . . P It said that a better occasion for the display of American 
learning could not be desired.'^^ The number for February, 1816, sug- 
gested the battle of New Orleans as an excellent subject for a drama. 
The battle was so recent, urged the Portico, its results so glorious, and 
its consequences so important to the United States that nearly every 
person was already well acquainted with the interesting facts. It directed 
that a dramatic representation of that battle should only embody the 
principal events and most interesting scenes so as to make the reader, in 
imagination, a vivid witness of the action.^^ 

The Portico saw another opportunity for the exercise of native genius 
in the production of a history of the late maritime contest with Great 
Britain. The Portico considered the War of 1812, next to the Revolution- 
ary War, the most important event in our history. It required a careful 
writing of that struggle, involving an investigation and disclosure of 
motives, causes, and consequences. It advised a history directed by 
sober reason and free from factional prejudice. The historian must also 
treat, it added, of the diplomatic correspondence, the political history, 
and the incidents of the war.^® 

Likewise, this periodical encouraged American writers to attempt to 
produce a worthy piece of literature built upon the popular theme of 
Washington, Declaring that a subject more grateful to the American 
reader could not well be chosen, it expressed disappointment that, in the 
past, nothing of value on the theme had been given to the public. But 
it told its readers that it still considered ^This great national subject, as 
open to the charms of song.’^ And it hoped see it elegantly em- 
bellished by a native poet of sterling genius; whose fancy shall command 
admiration, and whose taste shall preclude faults and defy censure.’’^® 
The Portico also pointed out to native writers the desirability of a 
national biography of the lives of distinguished Americans. In October, 
1816, it criticized the lack of a regular system of American biography to 
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wMcli one could refer for information or for evidences of national dis- 
tinction. It maintained that in the short period of forty years from its 
existence as a nation, the United States, more so than any other country, 
could boast of a greater number of illustrious men in every branch of 
useful knowledge, whose lives deserved to come under the notice of the 
biographer. Of many of these men it lamented that no record was to be 
found except in their own works. And so it urged our scholars to over- 
come this evident penury of biographical memoirs and to assist in 
making this species of writing an interesting and important part of 
national literature.^"^ 

But a favorite topic of the Portico for the employment of native 
writers was the subject of the American Indian. Believing that the 
Indian was not only gradually disappearing but was in danger of 
eventual extinction, the Portico told its readers in March, 1818, that 
^^A strict attention to the history of the aborigines of our country 
becomes, at every hour, more and more indispensable.’’^^ In another 
article, entitled American Indians^ it was extremely desirous, the periodi- 
cal said, of calling the attention of its readers to the situation of our 
Indian neighbors. The author of the article said:^® 

It is a subject which well deserves to call forth the talents of our politicians and 
statesmen, as well as philosophers and devines — and if any of our readers feel 
sufficient interest in it, we promise them a welcome reception to their remarks 
in the Portico. 

As examples of the sort of thing it was suggesting and encouraging, 
the magazine itself published a short history of the Beoga Indians of 
Dauphin County, Pennsylvania,®® the legend of the Carmogee or Dove 
Indians in the early settlement of the United States,®^ an account of the 
Pondondees, a tribe living between the St. Peter and the Missouri 
Rivers, hitherto unnoticed by an historian,®^ and it discussed and dis- 
counted the theory that the American Indians were descended from a 
lost and wandered tribe of Jews.®® 

Finally, the Portico endeavored to give a wider field to the exercise of 
native genius by devoting its Repository to the publication of the original 
poetry of American authors. In July, 1816, it assured its readers of its 
^^infinite pleasure” in being able to present in that number a Repository 
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entirely of original poetry, ^%11 of wMcli may stand a fearless competition 
with that of any foreign journal that comes before an American pub- 
lick/^®^ From the increasing number of poetical contributors the editors 
ventured to promise that soon they no longer would be compelled to 
resort to the collectanea of other countries — all of which, they said, dis- 
played a determined and highly gratifying zeal in the cause of national 
literature.®® 

Thus, Democratic periodicals, the Portico in particular, enthusiastic 
over American naval victories in the War of 1812, felt confident of their 
power to emancipate America from undue subservience to England in 
literary matters. Our naval victories having shown the world that we 
no longer were dependent upon England politically, these periodicals 
demanded intellectual and literary independence as well. This new 
national consciousness, then, spurred on these periodicals to attempt 
the establishment of a national American literature. 

John C, McCloskey 

University of Oregon 

^ Ibid., II (July, 1816), 92. Ihid. 
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LYTTON’S THEORIES OF PROSE FICTION 

I N 1838 Lytlon published in the Monthly Chronicle an essay entitled 
“On Art in Fiction/’ This essay is ignored by those who have written 
on Lytton’s narrative art, yet, as it is reprinted in the volume, Famphlets 
and S ketches y it takes up thirty-five closely printed pages and deals ex- 
plicitly with the various parts of the novelist’s craft. In it Ly tton defines, 
in terms that apply to prose fiction, the aims of art and the means by 
which the aims may be achieved.^ By 1838 he had written twelve novels. 
The essay represents an experienced novelist’s conclusions about the 
potentialities of his chosen form; and, moreover, it provides us with a 
measuring stick to set up against his later if not his earlier novels. 

This act of judgment is not without precedent in Lytton’s intellectual 
life; for the years 1830-38 (the period of Lytton’s greatest activity as a 
magazine editor, social interpreter, and historian) were years in which he 
recombined ideas into a highly personal system of thought, and applied 
these concepts to various fields of human activity. Concepts applied to 
various fields — contemporary England or ancient Athens — remained 
much the same. Society, the individual, art — all of these constituted a 
unity that had organic life. Like the nerves, veins, and arteries, these 
aspects of life were so closely united that only a skilled operator can 
separate one from another. Even then, the thing under inspection is best 
explained by defining it in terms of its relationship to the general system 
of Lytton’s thought. So with the ideas in the essay, “On Art in Fiction.” 

Art in fiction, as Lytton saw it, was for the sake of making the writer’s 
intention clear to the reader. Such an attitude towards the art of fiction 
as is found in Percy Lubbock’s Craft of Fiction would be incompre- 
hensible to Lytton. In the Craft of Fiction, though the author tries to 
avoid it, the emphasis leads one to believe that Madame Bovary is a 
greater book than War and Peace because the French novel is superior 
in form to the great Russian one. For Lytton the formal virtues were 
virtues as long as they advanced the clarification of a great conception, 
but, if they were addressed to the exploitation of vicious and immoral 
aims, were no longer virtues but instruments of the devil. Vicious subject 
matter blinded him to the artistic lessons lying in the French novel. 
Lytton draws his rules from works which are objects of his moral ap- 

^ Lytton made an earlier and much briefer attempt to codify the rules for the writing of 
fiction in a sketch, ‘*On the Different Kinds of Prose Fictions . , . which is prefaced to 
The Disowned in the Worhs of Edward Lytton Bulwer, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1836) x, 118 
This sketch, dated July 20, 1835, to anticipate the points made in the later essay. 
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proval. The definition of art with which he begins his essay — ^^Art is that 
process by which we give to natural materials the highest excellence they 
are capable of receiving’^^ — excludes from the realm of art imaginative 
efforts that do not serve the ideal. A book that does not have the right 
aim or (in William Godwin’s term) the right moral tendency, is not a 
work of art. Great art demands the intensest application of intellectual 
faculties; for it is, Lytton considers, an approach to the Sublime, either 
by the Greek method — that of giving the highest perfection to natural 
objects — or by a method mentioned in Lytton’s Student — that of bringing 
the ideal into the world. 

Lytton repeats a formula for criticism that was behind his earlier New 
Monthly reviews. In estimating a work of art, the critic does not look for 
surface imperfections but acquaints himself with the writer’s conception 
and judges whether or not the writer has employed the proper means of 
developing it. Lytton points out that we expect a different excellence in 
the work of a watchmaker and in the work of an artist. The first we value 
for its utility; the last for the nearness of its approach to the sublime.^ 

Rules for governing the writer in such an effort cannot be made a 
priori; they can be drawn up only when great embodiments of the ideal 
in a particular form have been made. The time has come, Lytton be- 
lieves, for the drawing up of an “art of fiction,” since great examples of 
it are fairly numerous. But even these rules are not meant to constrict 
the activity of genius; but they may save beginning novelists from error. 
It is with this reservation that Lytton commences his investigation. 

A. THE SOURCES OF THE NOVELIST’S INTEREST 

Lytton begins by stating, “The novelist has three departments of 
his art — Manners, Passions, Character.”^ He discusses each department 
separately. But, though Lytton may establish a system of categories, he 
seldom keeps one from overlapping on another. Thus, there might be 
novels of manners which did not at times become novels of character 
or of passion; but if so, so much the worse for the novel of manners. And 
novels of passion that were not also novels of character would be in- 
conceivable to Lytton, 

1. Manners 

Manners, Lytton judges, is the simplest “department” of the novelist’s 
art. “The delineation of manners,” he says shortly, “embraces both past 
and present; the Modern and Historical Romance.”® Here Lytton is 
using the word “manners” to indicate not only social customs but all 

* Pamphlets and Sketches, (Knebworth edition) xxxiv, 318. 

^ J5R,319. ^ Ibid., S2Q, 
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that goes to distinguish one era from another. The need of this variety 
of manners in the historical romance is obvious.® 

In the tale of Notre Dame de Paris by Victor Hugo, the description of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame is not only apposite, but of deepest interest; for the 
cathedral is, by a high effort of art, made an absolute portion of the machinery 
of the tale. 

But the long description of the spectacle is merely a parade of such 
scholarly learning as burdens many another historical novel and causes 
it to sink beneath too great a load of erudition. Quaintness in the medie- 
val novel and frigidity in the romance of antiquity — both move the 
reader to boredom and distress. 

The historical novelist must, then, overcome the reader^s unfamiliarity 
with a landscape and an age. He must stress those things which will lead 
the reader to conclude that, although the tale is of ancient Greece or 
early England, the people of that age were human and “as close to life 
as if they were drawn from the streets of London.”’^ The author who does 
not place too much confidence in his genius will avoid a period of history 
which has been skillfully worked by the hand of a master. He who would 
write another novel of the Elizabethan era will inquire first what phases 
of Elizabethan manners were neglected by Scott in Kenilworth:^ 

But, if you find the shadow of the previous work flinging itself over your own . . . 
you will only invest your genius to unnecessary disadvantages, and build edi- 
fices, however graceful and labored, upon the freehold of another. 

In historical novels descriptions of dress and ways of taking snuff are 
not repugnant. But in modern novels they are, for there the manners 
are as familiar to readers as to the author. “There would be, indeed, 
something inane and trifling, or mean and vulgar, in Dutch copies of the 
modern still life.”® Creation of “Dutch copies” lowers the modern novel 
of manners to the level of the latest fashion sheet. The reader does not 
wish, Lytton judges, to know what the heroine is wearing or what 
povery the hero is suffering; for he very likely has ample experience of 
his own on either point. 

The interest, then, in a novel of modern manners is best sustained by 
the use of humor instead of trifling descriptions of fashions. Such is the 
method of modern masters such as Fielding and Sterne, who, in their 
tracing of manners, have worked in service of the “Ideal of the Ludi- 
crous.” “For as the Serious Ideal requires a certain exaggeration in the 
proportions of the Natural, so also does the Ludicrous.” There was never 
a country so phantastic as Cloud Cuckoo Land nor a knight so ridiculous 

» im,, 321. 7 IhU., 321. 8 Ihii., 322. » Idem. 
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as Don Quixote — ^^the art of the portrait is in the admirable exaltation 
of the Humorous by means of the Exaggerated/^^® Frequently, indeed, 
when an author wishes to make observations upon contemporary man- 
ners so severe as to be offensive, he artfully moves the scene of his story 
to another country and lets those read between the lines who will. 

But the delineation of manners, Lytton concludes, whether it is his- 
torical or modern, is only of secondary interest to a novelist of power. 
To him who feels deeply about life and tries to describe those feelings, 
manners must always seem a kind of froth that rides on the surface of a 
deep and rushing stream. The more enduring interests at a novelist^s 
command are those of character and the passions* 

2. Character 

Lytton quotes with approval another’s saying: ^^Give me the char- 
acter, and I will find the play.”^^ A great character is remembered long 
after the plot and the ^^manners” developed in the story are forgotten. 
In drawing a character, however, an author must first ask himself in 
what way the projected character will aid in clarifying the central con- 
ception — always the important thing in Lytton’s mind. What kind of 
interest will a character stimulate? To have, for example, a book with 
two heroines equally sweet and gentle is to destroy the effect of either 
one. Where there is a great figure, the author will, as Scott did with 
Rebecca and Rowena, sacrifice the minor character to the character of 
greater importance. Nor will the author so fill his books with vivid 
characters that the result is confusion. Characterization, like any other 
part of the novelist’s art, must be subservient to conception. 

With this idea in mind, Lytton judges, the author will draw his char- 
acters by a delicate process of toning down the high lights, not permitting 
individual character to ‘‘obtrude itself, naked and unrelieved.”^^ 

It was a very cheap purchase of laughter in Sir Walter Scott, and a mere trick of 
farce, which Shakespeare and Cervantes would have disdained, to invest a 
favorite humorist with some cant phrase, which he cannot open his mouth with- 
out disgorging. 

Instead of simplifying the problem, the novelist will ask himself — ^if, 
for example, his novel extends over a long period of time — what changes 
the character of the hero would be likely to undergo. Lytton praises 
Thomas Hope’s forgotten Anastasius for this; the hero passes from 
youthful ebullience to the reserved sadness of middle age. He is a real 
man and not two or three selected details worked to death. 

There are times, to be sure, when the character is the conception be- 
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hind a work of art. The incidents in Hamlet are after-thoughts. Shake- 
speare used the duel as the most convenient catastrophe; but there are 
many others that would have done as well. The central figure of the un- 
decided and unhappy prince, Lytton believes, appeared to Shakespeare, 
and the poet then looked about for incidents to exhibit the phases of 
the prince’s characterd^ 

On the other hand, character-drawing must at times be given a de- 
cidedly subordinate place in the novel. If the interest of the author lies 
in creating an allegorical effect, he will soften down the real outlines of 
his character until they have an indistinctness about them that harmo- 
nizes with the story. Thus, Scott’s Master of Ravenswood, whose fate is 
mysterious, is left indistinct, in striking contrast to Scott’s other heroes, 
who are hearty and simple creatures. The formation of grotesque figures, 
in contrast to those merely mysterious, is not a very good occupation 
for the writer who is trying to embody the ideal — unless the writer has 
Shakespeare’s genius to take the readers to an enchanted island, where 
all is avowedly different. The result of Quasimodo, Hugo’s essay in the 
grotesque, is fatiguing and unreal. we see no reason why Quasi- 

modo should not have been as well-shaped as other people,” says Lytton 
closing his remarks on grotesque and mysterious characterization.^^ 

Indeed, the largest section of the character dicta is given over to the 
place in fiction of figures of evil. “In the portraiture of evil and criminal 
characters lies the widest scope for an author profoundly versed in the 
philosophy of the human heart.’”® Great verse has been consecrated to 
criminals^ — why should the novel not contain similar efforts? Lytton 
maintains throughout his critical writings that it is the aim of highest 
genius to stir pity and terror; the example of Greek tragedy convinced 
him of that. Guilt of a leading character, more than anything else, 
arouses the emotions of pity and terror. The audience is terrified by the 
act itself and struck with pity for the man who has, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, become involved in the consequences of an evil act. 

... it is chiefly, though not solely, in the machinations of guilt that may be 
found the source of the one [terrorl and in the misfortunes, sometimes of the 
victim of the guilt, nay, sometimes of the guilty agent himself, that we arrive at 
the fountain of the softer passion [pity].^® 

This is reminiscent of Lytton’s statemenri’^ that the “softer passion” of 
pathos is needed to offset the horror of the Sophoclean tragedy. 

^ Although Lytton said that the great examples of prose fiction would furnish him with 
his rules, he turns to the drama, where the effect of the sublime has been more often en- 
compassed. w Pamphlets and Shetches, 326. Idem. Ihid.j 326. 
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Also reminiscent of Lytton’s praise of Attic tragedy is his commenda- 
tion, in this essay, of Macheth because the deed of guilt is done off the 
stage and we are allowed to see only the tumult that the act occasions in 
the heart of the criminal. It is not the deed itself but the consequent emo- 
tions that arouse terror in us; and the artist, whether dramatist or novel- 
ist, is most happy when he unites in his protagonist qualities that stir 
our pity and yet terrify us. We feel terror at the crime Oedipus, Lytton 
considers, yet compassionate his fate. Similarly, Shakespeare, in causing 
Macbeth to soliloquize, near the end of the tragedy, on his way of life, 
draws our attention from the crime, revolting in itself, to the heart of 
Macbeth, which is not unlike our own. 

In addition to this, the novelist may, if he wishes, take care to expose 
the details of the criminars life, showing how the criminal is entirely 
formed by early environment.^® 

[The novelistl will suit the nature of the criminal to the state of the society in 
which he is cast. Thus he will have occasions for the noblest morality. By con- 
centrating in one focus the vicious influences of any peculiar error in the social 
system, he will hold up a mirror to nations themselves. 

This aim, it must be noted, is not exactly that of tragedy, even as Lyt- 
ton understood tragedy. Here the novelist’s treatment would not be a 
source of pity and terror but of social improvement. As we see elsewhere, 
Lytton does not consider that the existence of one aim keeps the novelist 
from satisfying another. 

Lytton concludes by contemplating the opposite of the sinner, the 
nearly perfect person. In delineating such a one, the novelist will include 
the imperfections that experience teaches him must be there; and says 
weightily: no man can be an artist who does not prefer experience 

and human nature to all criticism. . . . There he will be touching the 
source of all great writing. 

One sentence deserves singling out: Youth without a fault would be 
youth without a passion.^^o The seriousness of this lack appears when we 
see how large a place the passions occupy in Lytton’s conception of the 
ideal novel. A perfect character, one without passions, would furnish 
little material for the experimenting novelist?^ 

3. The Passions and Sentiment 

^^Delineation of passions is inseparable from the delineation of char- 
acter.” For Lytton ^The passions” were always in the plural. Emotion 

PampMeis and Sketches, 328. Idem, Ihid., 329. 

See infra Lytton^s idea that a great novel may have both moral aim and moral tend- 
ency. 
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that is expressed singly becomes, because of that circumstance, a senti- 
ment and diffuses itself over the intellectual landscape. It is emotions 
of contrasting character that are expressed at the same time which be- 
come, as they struggle for dominance, ‘‘the passioiis/^^^ 

y'ou will recollect that in the novel, as in the drama, it is in the struggle of emo- 
tions that the science of the heart is best displayed; and in the delineation of 
such struggles, there is ground little occupied hitherto by the great masters of 
English fiction. 

To substantiate this point, Lytton contends that, although the passions 
are few in number, the possibilities of artistic use of them is nearly end- 
less. It would not be so if the novelist were to be limited to the depiction 
of types of passion. But the passions, experience teaches, are never pure 
and simple but exist in particular characters with other passions.^® 

The elementary passions themselves, like the elements, are few; it is the modifi- 
cations they take in passing through different bodies that give us so inexhaustible 
a variety of light and shadows of loveliness and glory. 

It is not the duty of the novelist to describe the passion in an analytic 
way as he would if he were a lecturer exhibiting a germ he has isolated. 
The passion is shown as it works in an individual. The essence of the 
passion remains — fortunately, for the sake of variety and verisimilitude 
— beyond the novelist’s grasp. Ail he can do is to record the accidents of 
the passion’s existence in a certain character. 

The reflections should be of value, Lytton considers, to a writer who 
wishes to avoid the obvious and hackneyed. Thus, painfully old is the 
story of the soldier torn between love and duty; and likewise the story 
of the antique-dealer who is consumed by miserliness. A new combina- 
tion could be ejffected by taking a great soldier and plaguing him with the 
passion of avarice.^^ 

In drawing the newly-conceived figure, the novelist must avoid over- 
estimating the influence of any one passion on the life of his hero, for 
the result would be caricature.^® 

Not so Shakespeare when he created Shylock, Other things, other motives oc- 
cupy the spirit of the Jew besides his gold and his argosies; he is a grasping and 
relentless miser, yet he can give up avarice to revenge. He has sublime passions 
that elevate his mean ones. 

Whether or not revenge is to be considered a sublime passion, we see 
here the application of Lytton’s formula, Emotions plus character?^ 

The truth of Lytton’s statements seem to him obvious; and yet he has 

Pamphlets and Sketches j 331 . 

^ Idem. 
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to note that few great English novelists have turned their attention to 
the passions — content, instead, with a delineation of manners or humors. 
This new kind of effort was^^ 

. , , not in the province of Fielding or Smollett, and Scott but rarely indulges, 
and still more rarely succeeds in the metaphysical operations of stormy and con- 
flicting feelings. He rather seems to have made it a point of art to imitate the 
ancient painter and throw a veil over passions he felt inadequate to express. 

Thus the depth of Ravenswood^s grief is indicated only by his pacing. 

This ^^metaphysical interest,^’ here plainly a process of emotional 
analysis to be pushed forward intuitively, is a department that deserves 
the attention of the gifted novelist. It is a comparatively new field and 
one in which the subtlety of the writer’s intelligence will be put to a high 
test, and the novelist’s success will depend on the skill with which he 
combines passion and character. He may, however, win minor laurels 
in the depiction of strong sentiments, like those of “Awe and Pleasing 
Melancholy.” These, it is to be noted, could never become passion, for, 
in contact with the passions, they would be either shattered or trans- 
formed into passions by some process of metaphysical chemistry. 

Yet sentiment, when it is the unifying principle of a book, is the fea- 
ture of composition least amenable to the efforts of a codifying critic. 

It emanates from the moral and predominate quality of the author — the per- 
fume from his genius; and by it he unconsciously reveals himself.^® 

The lack of such sentiment, Lytton judges, cannot be corrected by sub- 
terfuges on a writer’s part who err when they employ superficial devices 
to supply this want in their natures. “As the charm of sentiment in a 
fiction is that it is latent and indefinite,” Lytton concludes his remarks 
on the kinds of fiction, “so the charm vanishes directly it becomes ob- 
truding and importunate.”^^ 

B. MEANS OF USING THE MATERIAL AND WORKING OUT THE 
CONCEPTION 

These are the materials — manners, character, and the passions — 
which the novelist has at hand, and it is Lytton’s opinion that the 
novelist who wishes to advance his art toward what it might ideally be 
will place less reliance upon manner and more upon passion and character. 
Two-thirds of Lytton’s essay, however, is given over to the study of the 
means by which a novelist may develop a worthy conception. It is ap- 
parent at every turn that the ideal conception involves a study of the 
passions, since they and not manners are at the bottom of behavior. 
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1. Failure of Novelists through Faulty Conception 

Lyitoii wislies to establish first the comparative failure of novelists 
who do not inquire strictly into the nature of the effect which they wish 
to create, and he turns to Scott to find an example of a novelist who be- 
gan with no conception at all and had, as a result, to expend much of 
his energy in pulling wool over the reader’s eyes^ — convincing him that 
indefatigable complexity is the same thing as an august conception. 
Eut, L 3 ^tton insists, Scott 

never appears to say to himself, ‘'Such a tale will throw a new light upon human 
passions, or add fresh stores to human wisdom; for that reason I select it. ”3° 

The Waverley novels were too full of striking landscapes, harrowing 
scenes, and illustrations of ancient manners for the workings of the pas- 
sions to be exhibited. We do not see the passion of jealousy run a full 
gamut, as in Othello. “For with Shakespeare the conception itself is 
visible and gigantic from the first line to the last.”®! Fielding often had 
a conception previous to his setting pen to paper. He must have deter- 
mined, in writing Jonathan Wildj “to tear the mask from False Great- 
ness” and in Blifil and Jones to dethrone “that popular idol — False 
Virtue. Fielding, L^dton judges, may not have foreseen each step of 
his narrative, but he accepted and rejected what his mind turned up in 
the light of his first conception — a thing that Scott could not do because 
he lacked a point of reference. 

The conceptions of Sheakespeare had, in the Godwinian distinction, a 
“moral tendency,” since they were throughout the products of a great 
soul. The conceptions of Fielding were on a lower plane and had a “moral 
end.” Lytton may place the “moral tendency” (product of a significant 
Weltanschauung) above the “moral end” (conventionally, “the moral”); 
but Ms theories at this point almost insist on the inclusion of a moral 
aim as a part of a great conception. 

Lytton would amost deny that either of these existed in the fictions of 
Scott. Scott had “no grandeur of conception, for he had no strong desire 
to render palpable and immortal some definite and abstract truth.”®® 
English criticism is at a low ebb when it places him on a level with 
Shakespeaie. L^dton calls the climactic scene of Kenilworth an elaborate 
piece of stage carpentry, a carefully staged tableau. Scott tries by ex- 
ternal effects to suggest hidden emotions, the exposition of which Shake- 
speare would have proceeded to immediately as the task indicated by his 
conception. Lytton concludes, with an antithesis that he qualifies later 
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Shakespeare could have composed the most wonderful plays from the stories of 
Scott; Scott could have written the most excellent stage directions to the plays 
of Shakespeare. 

Only novels in ‘^the secondary order of Art in Fiction^^ will come from 
from such conceptions as Scott’s It is not that they have a low aim — 
they hardly have any at all. The aim need not always be the same, but 
it must be in the novelist’s mind, clearly defined. The rest of Lytton’s 
remarks are meant only for those writers wTiO have at heart the careful 
development of a worthy conception. These very means would, in the 
hands of writers who did not worry about their ideals, be empty formulae. 

2. Character of Interest 

Lytton, then, first asks the novelist to determine the character of the 
interest he wishes to excite. Does he wish the more startling claptrap 
of the Mysteries of Vdolpho or the sustained and noble interest of Hope’s 
Anastasius} The one requires the skill of a clever workman; the other, in 
which the course of a bold and insolent life is followed, requires, on every 
page deep knowledge of human life. 

3. Terror and Horror 

Lytton, as has been pointed out, derived his tragic theory from a study 
of the Greek plays, and now he applies it to the writing of novels, using, 
moreover, the Greek tragedies to illustrate his points. His reason for this 
is that true tragedy, in which the passions are exhibited fully, has not 
been worked out in a modern novel of which he approves. 

He says: ^True art never disgusts.” Elsewhere he has distinguished 
between the horror that the blood in Philoctetes arouses in us and the 
terror that Oedipus arouses. Horror is physical and plays on the weakest 
parts of our nature. Terror appeals to the highest part, the moral sense.®® 
It is not, it appears here, so much the theme as the treatment that deter- 
mines our reactions. 

A modem French writer, if he had taken the subject of Oedipus, would have dis- 
gusted us by details of the incest itself, or forced us from the riven heart to gaae 
upon the bloody and eyeless sockets of the blind king . . 

The German writers whom Lytton admired stop before tenor becomes 
mere horror. Schiller believed that the final effect of a work of art should 
not be entirely one of pain. “According to him,” Lytton adds, “pleasure 
of the art should exceed the sympathy with the suffering.” Our terror is 
intellectual, and it is mitigated by the effect of pathos. We may be 
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certain about the mechanism of tragedy, although we have to hesitate 
when we describe the actual effects of it on modern man. 

4, Description 

From terror and horror Lytton turns to description, which is amost 
the main support of the novelist who begins his novel with no definite 
conception at all, and it is a great aid, Lytton admits, to the novelist with 
a great idea; for in description lies the novelist’s advantage over a 
dramatic poet. Things on the stage are to be things done^ but between the 
covers of a novel, they are to be things described. This is the first time, it 
should be noted, that Lytton points to a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the novel-form and the drama-form. 

In narrative, the writer is his own scene painter. Scott has never been 
outdone at this. It will be recalled that Lytton’s earlier complaint was 
not direct at the quality of Scott’s scene-painting but at the quantity of 
it. only lament that Scott did not combine with external description 
an equal, or, at least, not very inferior, skill in metaphysical analysis.”®^ 

The novelist who knows where he is going will use description as a 
definite means. If a climatic scene is to take place on a moor, the writer 
will take care to dwell on the sinister features of the otherwise unim- 
portant place. Similarly, if there are natural objects that are to have 
bearing on the denouement, they should be described early, as in Oedipus 
in Coloneus. Description may also serve to indicate the passage of time; 
Lytton here points to his Eugene Aram^ which contains indications of the 
passing seasons. 

But — and this is the point that Lytton insists on — the description the 
novelist employs is not only that of landscape. He may describe feelings, 
whereas the dramatist must throw them into dialogue. It is the novelist’s 
privilege to go straight to the heart and, with no indirection at all, tell 
what he finds there, Godwin has done this elaborately and Goethe most 
successfully. Lytton’s theory, at this point, undoubtedly looks in the 
direction of the later psychological novel. 

Conduct us to the cavern of the heart, light the torch, and startle and awe us 
by what you reveal; but if you keep us all day in the cavern, the effect is lost, 
and our only feeling is that of impatience and desire to get away. 

5. Arrangement of Incidents 

We now come to the beginning of Lytton’s sustained distinction be- 
tween the novel and the drama as art-forms. The only previous appear- 
ance of this distinction in Lytton’s criticism was in certain criticism of 
Miss L. E. Landon’s Romance and Reality. There Miss Landon was 
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advised to go to school to the drama and learn to show her characters in 
action instead of talking about them interminably,®^ So far in the present 
essays it would seem that the novel is sent to drama to learn its higher 
lessons; for in the drama are the examples of the sublime and of the play 
of passions that Lytton did not find in the English novel of his day. 

Now comes an almost too definite parting of the ways. The novelist 
must use one kind of technique (such sometimes seems to be Lytton^s 
reasoning) because the dramatist uses another kind.®® The basis of the 
distinction lies in the physical limitations of each form; it is the audi- 
torium opposed to the closet. Some of the individual distinctionSj how- 
ever, do not follow SO closely as one might wish. 

This is true of the first one. In a play, Lytton states, each incident 
must be the logical outcome of the one which has gone before. In the 
novel, the plot is allowed to shift backward and from the chief persons to 
the minor ones. How this corollary is connected to the fundamental con- 
trast to the media appears as Lytton’s discussion advances. The reader 
in his closet would be overcome by the rush of incidents that the multi- 
tude at a theater desires. The individual is more likely to be pleased by 
the type of interest which is not oratorical. The theatre is but a step 
from the hustings; the closet is a long way. For this reason, the interest 
of a novel must be finer and more subtle in appeal. 

The novelist can appeal to those delicate and subtle emotions, which are easily 
awakened when we are alone, but which are torpid and unfelt in the electric con- 
tagion of popular sympathies. The most refining among us will cease to refine 
when placed in the midst of a multidude.^® 

The plot of a drama must be logical and ‘^tight’’ in the extreme. Because 
of the constrictions of time and space, which hold a play within four 
walls, the drama must win the audience by presenting a representation 
of life in which all that is constrained and consequential is made to seem 
natural. The novel, because it has few bounds, is able to stress those fea- 
tures of life which convince us that chance rules our destinies. 

From this same ^law of accident’^ Lytton deduces other conclusions 
about the arrangement of incident in a novel. In a novel, he contends, a 
hero may break his neck by falling from a horse, whereas in a drama a 
heroes fate must be the upshot of previous deeds. Don Quizote^'s death 

33 New Monthly Magazine^ xxxir, 545. 

33 A gimtIflT opposition of the two forms, drama and novel, appears in various German 
critical writing—notably in Book v, Chapter vn of Goethe^s WUMm Meister, a book that 
Lytton was constantly citing in Ms defense of metaphysical fictions. A comparison of the 
two theories will show that, though the English writer probably took Ms cue from Goethe, 
Lytton's working out of the distinction is the result of Ms own taste and experience. 

^3 Pamphlets and Sketches^ 344, 
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was not the necessary result of any particular deed of his — as would 
have had to be the case had his story been told in dramatic form. 

Lytton admired Schiller^s opposition of the laws of drama to those of 
fiction. Pie praises Schiller’s account of incidents in Fiesco, where the 
German poet substituted for the accidental death of the commander^ 
as history relates it, a logical death that is in accord with the laws of 
drama. Had Fiesco been a novel, Lytton observes, the hero could have 
slipped off a board into the waters (historical fact), but since Fiesco is a 
tragedy, the hero must perish by the hand of a patriot he has angered. 
Lytton quotes Schiller: ^^The nature of the Drama does not admit the 
hand of chance. Lytton adds an illustration of his own. The hands of 
chance may work the death of Ravenswood because he is the hero of 
The Bride of Lammermoor, a novel. But if he had been the hero of a 
drama, his death would have had to be the result of a previous deed. It 
is evident that Lytton trusts, at this time, implicitly this distinction 
which he found in German esthetic speculation and modified to suit his 
purpose — the writing of the esthetic of prose fiction. 

6. Diction 

The distinction leads to a contrast of the diction of the two forms. 
The diction of the drama, addressed to many, must attract the attention 
of large audiences. But the novel, addressed to one reader at a time, 
must have a style that is pitched in a lower key, save when the novelist 
is trying for an effect of the poetical. Here Lytton is a little kinder to 
Scott and admits that the lower tone of his diction was partially the re- 
sult of the form he worked in. 

If the dialogue of Macbeth were the dialogue of a romance on the same subject, 
it would be equally good in itself, but it would seem detestable bombast. If the 
dialogue in Ivanhosy which is matchless of its kind for fire and spirit, were shaped 
into blank verse, and cut up into a five act play, it would be bald and pointless.^® 

The demands of verisimilitude in the novel are great. The reader has 
only his own enthusiasm to consult; and is seldom ready for great flights. 

7. Mechanism and Conduct 

Since the interest of a novel is not, like that of the drama, centered on 
one deed and its consequences, the mechanism and conduct of a novel 

lUd,i 345. — Lytton gives in his summary the essence of Schiller remarks on catas- 
trophe in the drama. The sentence in the Foieword to Fiesco reads: wahre Katas- 

trophe des Komplotts, worin der Graf dutch einen ungluckiichen Zufali am Ziel seiner 
W/unsche zu Grande geht, musste durchaus verandert werden, denn die Natur des Dramas 
duldet den Finger des Ohngefkhrs oder der unmittelbaren Vorsehung nicht.” 
lUd., 346* 
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may be more casual. It was the picture of a whole society that Lesage 
wished to paint in Gtl Bias, Consonant with this conception are the ex- 
cursions, stories within stories, and the recapitulations in that novel. 

They all serve to complete and furnish out the conception and the whole would 
be less rich and consummate in its effect without them. They are not passages 
which lead to nothing, but conduce to many purposes we can never comprehend, 
unless we consider well for what end the building was planned.'^^ 

If a novelist wishes to demonstrate the various aspects of a character, 
he will enter upon divagations that appear awkward to the person who is 
used to the laws of the drama. Cervantes and Fielding worked out their 
conceptions perfectly — if we judge them by the laws of the novel. 

Lytton adduces still another argument for the casualness of the novel. 
It is, he says, more like life than the drama is. Scarcely even in life are 
issues so clear-cut and retributions so sure as they are represented in 
the drama. In life many times an incident that we thought of no conse- 
quence at last catches up with us, bringing behind it a train of results 
that is truly amazing and that would never be permitted in the drama. 
But the novel, because of its casualness, can adapt itself to such a hit- 
or-miss progression. 

Lytton regards Scott as the master of the mechanical manipulation of 
external incidents. He has the right amount of action, of longetirs, of 
change of scene, and the correct complication of superficial incident. 
The student ^ Vill learn more of the art of mechanical construction, than 
by all the rules that Aristotle himself, were he living, could lay do wn.^'^* 

8. The Catastrophe 

The concluding pages of the essay, dealing with the catastrophe, are 
important in themselves and in their relation to Lytton’s novels. “The 
distinction between the novel and the drama is usually very visible in 
the Catastrophe.’^^® The final curtain of the drama, with characters lined 
up or lying on the ground, is very displeasing when applied to the novel, 
where the appeal is to the individual judgment of the reader. If, in the 
novel, the last chapter be “a palpable delusion and a trick,” our pleasure 
is diminished. This is true of many of Scott’s last chapters. Sometimes 
the novel avoids the effect of a final curtain by “epilogical chapters,” 
telling that “Miss Lucy died an old maid, and how miser Grub was 
found dead on his money-chest”^ — “a custom that we think might now 
give place to less hacknied inventions.”^® 

“Less hacknied inventions” are as follows, derived, for the most part, 
from the contrast of drama and fiction. The drama can stand only one 


« Ibid,, 347. 


^^JUd. 348. 


Ibid., 350. 


Idm. 
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catastrophe, but the novel may have several. Scott, with his technical 
excellence, affords us examples of this in Imnhoe, The death of Bois 
Guilberl is the “apparent catastrophe/^ but the marriage of Ivanhoe 
and Rowena, the visit of Rowena to Rebecca, and Rebecca’s farewell — 
all these incidents are needed to round out the novel. 

But a novel should have a moral conclusion, in addition to the struc- 
tural conclusion which we find illustrated in Scott. To illustrate this, 
Lytton points to his own recently published novel, Alice. The external or 
apparent catastrophe lies in Caesarini’s act of vengeance, “but the com- 
plete denouement and completion of the more typical meanings, and the 
ethical results of the fiction, are reserved to the moment when Mallrav- 
ers recognizes the Natural to be the true Ideal, and is brought, by faith 
and beauty of simple goodness, to affection and respect for mankind it- 
self.”^'^ In a drama, Lytton states, so many concluding episodes would be 
simply insufferable, but in a novel they are crowning excellences. 

A last distinction is drawn. In a play, the catastrophe is an event that 
has been foreshadowed by previous events. Comes the opposite: in the 
novel “it will often be highly artistical to revive in the consummating 
effect many slight details — incidents the author had but dimly shadowed 
out — mysteries that you had judged till then he had forgotten to clear 
up. . . . Lytton has pushed his formula a step farther, and he denies 
that the practice he suggests is an ill-considered trick. It has a fidelity 
“to the natural and life-like order of events.” Our own lives are colored 
by influences that we can hardly trace; an accident wdll spell our fate, 
and a chance word once remembered will move us to action. 

The Proustian air of this explanation is shattered by an example 
Lytton gives of what he has in mind. “The feather the eagle carelessly 
sheds by the wayside plumes the shaft that transfixes him.” In this the 
accident is unbelievable coincidence which disgusts us rather than 
pleases. Not even Lytton’s concluding remarks can dispel our doubts 
about the artistic value of this particular form of “catastrophe.” “In 
this management and combination of incidents towards the grand end, 
knowledge of human nature can alone lead the student to the knowledge 
of Ideal Art.”4® 

Lytton puts these technical details aside and concludes Ms study 
of the art of fiction by saying that we ought to feel, when we close a book, 
that it is a whole. “The book itself should be a thought.”^® Rules in the 
hands of him who has a great thought will be valuable. Lytton sees 
clearly the limitations of his present essay, “Genius will arrive at fame 


« Ihid., 361. 
^0 lUd,, 352. 


1dm. 
lUd., 351. 
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by the light of its own star/^^^ His essay, perhaps has suggested an intel- 
lectualization of the art of writing fiction; if so, his last words are de- 
voted to counteracting such an impression.^^ 

We must let the heart be a student as well as the head. No man who is a passion- 
less and cold spectator will ever be an accurate analyst of all the motives and 
springs of action. Perhaps if we are to search for the true secret of Creative 
Genius, we should find that secret in the intenseness of the sympathies. 

CONCLUSION 

Lytton^s theories of prose fiction are at once extensive and explicit, 
dealing as they do with the aim of fiction (presenting the great concep- 
tion, the ideal) and the means by w^hich the aim may be achieved. It is a 
body of theory wrhich looks beyond the practice of fiction in his own day, 
which was, in the current phrase, ^^dramatic’’ and toward later fiction 
which is ‘‘metaphysicaP’ in Lytton’s sense — the fiction that deals with 
the secret life of the spirit. The most interesting single point in Lytton’s 
theories is his distinction between the drama and novel, with the need 
for different technique for the working out of different forms. He sensed 
the necessity of presenting the devious and non-dramatic forms of exist- 
ence and the fitness of prose fiction as a medium for such efforts. Some of 
his particular distinctions seem to us petty from the vantage-point of 
the present. Lytton suffered the limitations of all who pioneer — the blind- 
ness that is the complement of ambitious vision. 

Harold H. Watts 

Purdue University 
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THE COSTUMBRISTA MOVEMENT IN MEXICO 

W HEN the liberal journalist Fernandez de Lizardi found himself 
barred from further discussion of political conditions, at the close 
of the first brief term of freedom of the press in Mexico in 1812, he 
turned to descriptions of manners and customs as a means of reaching 
his public, not with the intention of furnishing entertainment but, like 
Larra two decades later,^ with the hope of effecting reforms. Under cover 
of this type of material, which seemed perfectly harmless to the censors, 
he portrayed in his El Pensador mexicano, during 1813 and 1814, social 
and educational conditions as they then existed in the capital of the 
viceroyalty. When this avenue of expression was gradually closed to 
him after 1814 by the absolutist regime, Lizardi resorted to fiction; in 
his three realistic novels, picaresque in form but replete with costumbrista 
material, he accomplished for Mexico City what Mesonero Romanos 
futilely planned some years later to do for Madrid through the pica- 
resque novel.^ Under the free press in 1820 Lizardi turned from fiction 
to a defense of the constitution; in El Conductor eUctrico he published 
many articles similar in tone and purpose to Minano’s Cartas, which 
appeared in Madrid in the same year; but he contributed nothing further 
toward the development of the satirical sketch on manners. When the 
more finished costumbrista article made its appearance in Mexico almost 
twenty years later, the revival of the form was due, not to native initia- 
tive, but to Spanish models. The Mexican literary periodicals in which 
these were published coincided both in content and in point of time with 
their Spanish prototypes; those in which fully developed costumbrista 
essays appear date, in the mother country from the opening, in Mexico 
from the close, of the third decade. 

Mesonero Romanos was the first model. In 1838 the Ensayo liter ario 
reprinted his “El romanticismo y los romanticos,’’ and in 1840 other 
periodicals published “El amante corto de vista^’ [17], “La politico- 
mania^^ [29], “Una visita a San Bernardino’’ [33], “La posada” [25], and 
“Antes, ahora, y despues” [18], as well as translations of two of Addison’s 
essays [1-2].® Imitators were soon busy. In that year appeared four 
Mexican articles based on traditional Spanish themes: “Un domingo” 
by “D. Benedetto” [118]; “Ensayo historico sobre las modas” and 

^ For many valuable suggestions concerning the terminology employed and parallels in 
Spanish costumbrista literature, I am indebted to Prof. F. Courtney Tarr of Princeton Uni- 
versity. ® Memorias de un setenton (Madrid, 1880), pp. 185-186. 

® The bracketed numbers refer to the corresponding citations in the bibliography. 
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‘^Lecciones a un periodista novel/^ both signed [191-192]; and 
^^Las doncellas/^ which bears the signature of “D. Benedetto I. del 
F.” [204]. Guillermo Prieto was probably the author of all, although he 
admits the use of only the first of these pseudonyms.^ In the essay so 
signed, which is by far the best, Benedetto^^ visits the home of a 
widow and her three daughters who maintain themselves by their 
needles, takes a stroll along Bucareli Street, and ends the day by attend- 
ing a dance given by servants, whom he describes as aping the manners 
of their masters. Incidentally he gently satirizes the various types that 
caught his eye — those dressing to go out for the evening and those dining 
at the then famous Veroli restaurant. 

We are left in no doubt concerning the model Prieto followed in these 
early sketches, for he tells us frankly; 

Por aquellos tiempos llegaron a Mexico, coleccionados, algunos articulos de 
^^El Curioso Parlante,” comenzados a pubiicar en 1836. 

Yo, sin antecedente alguno, publicaba con el seuddnimo de Don Benedetto, 
mis primeros cuadros, y al ver que Mesonero queria escribir un Madrid antigiio 
y moderno, yo quise hacer lo mismo, alentado en mi empresa por Ramirez mi 
inseparable compafiero. 

Emprendia mis paseos de estudio, tomando un rumbo, y fijando en mi mem- 
oria sus circumstancias mis caracterlsticas.^ 

In 1841 other foreign costumbristas were introduced through Mexican 
periodicals to the reading public. Jouy was discussed in a brief article® 
which accompanied a translation of one of his essays [12]. Larra’s death 
was announced in an article, 'Tigaro,’^ previously published in the 
Spanish Revista nacional and El Espanol; this was followed by Zorilla^s 
poem, la memoria del joven y desgraciado autor D. Mariano Jose de 
Larra,’’"^ which had been read at his funeral. Three of Mesonero’s articles 
were reprinted — ^^Hablemos de mi pleito’’ [27], ^Ta almoiiera’’ [15], and 
^•^El espiritu de la asociacidn’’ [ 26 ] — and one by Augusto Ochoa — “Dia 
de San Juan’^ [35], which had earlier appeared in Spain in El Artista. 

In the same periodicals which reprinted these are twenty-two costum- 
hrista articles by Mexican writers, which may well be considered in three 
groups. In the first are those that treat of themes more or less traditional 
in Spanish cosfumbrisfa literature. In two unsigned essays, a practical 

^ Memorias de mis tiempos: 1828-1840 (Paris-Mexico, 1906), p. 375, Ibid.^ 1840-1853, 
p. 72. — Guillermo Prieto (1818-1897) was important as writer, editor, cabinet minister, 
senator, and professor. He contributed regularly to Mexican periodicals from 1840 until 
Ms death. Further details of Ms early life are given in his Memorias, wMch cover the years 
1828-1853, 1 ® Memorias de rms tiempos: 1840-1853, p. 72. 

® Juicio de Jouy sobre la mujer,” Semanario de las senoritas mejicams, i (1841), 208, 

^ El Apuntador (1841), pp. 241 - 246 . 
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joker [209] and the daily occupations of a dandy of Mexico City [205] 
are presented. A writer who styles himself “Uno de tantos” [232] re- 
counts a visit to a gambling house and the manner in which he was 
fleeced; another j whose nom de plume is ^^Imitacioii del Estudiante” — 
^^El Estudiante^’ being the pseudonym of the contemporary Spanish 
writer Antonio Maria Segovia — ridicules the too numerous class in 
Mexico that passed its existence doing nothing [215]. Ten of the essays 
of the year bear the name of Fabricio Nunez [93--102]; in seven of these 
he describes diversions of the populace on saints^ days, the life and 
animation characteristic of certain parts of the capital, the teriulias of 
the middle class in contrast with those of the aristocracy, the opening of 
the opera season, and the daily life of rich young men about town. All 
of this group are objective in nature and have no apparent purpose but 
that of picturing manners and customs. In the second group are four 
sketches marked by concrete, detailed, picturesque realism. One de- 
scribes in this fashion the customs peculiar to Mexico in regard to St. 
John’s Day [212]; another, the Corpus Christi Day festivities of the 
Indians of a suburb of the capital [201] ; in the third, the peculiar customs 
observed in connection with the masquerade in Campeche and Merida 
[214] are recounted; while the fourth portrays certain festivities indulged 
in by the lower classes when sitting up with the corpse of a child [233]. 
Ochoa’s “Diade San Juan” [35] furnished the inspiration for the first of 
these; and the same writer’s ^'Velatorios” [El Artista^ ii, 57], for the last. 

In the essays of the third group — three by Nunez and four by ^‘Ver- 
dad,” the authors reveal the deeper and more subtle purpose which dis- 
tinguishes the work of Larra. The former criticizes the general lack of 
progress in Mexico, the slowness of the mails, and the poor lighting, 
filthy condition, and bad manners of the audience of the Colisco, the 
principal theater [93, 99]; while the latter in “Quiero ser poeta” [237], 
modeled on Larra’s ‘‘Yo quiero ser comico,” devotes himself primarily 
to ridiculing romantic literature while giving advice to an ignorant 
youth concerning a literary career; but incidentally the author gives us 
an insight into the intolerable political corruption then prevalent under 
the dictator Santa Ana. In advising the youth against attempting the 
social essay, he asks: 

^Quien seria el guapo que se atreviera a representar a imo de nueslros generales 
in partibuSj a uno de nuestros agiotistas, sin que fuera a pagar su audacia a la 
Acordada? 

He strikes again at political corruption in ‘^Un destino” [235], in which 
a traditional character type is depicted — a down-and-out individual 
with a leaning to literature, who finally secures, through influence, a 
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position for which he has no qualifications. The author, disgusted with 
the recital of the ne’er-do-welFs career, concludes the story by telling 
how he got rid of him: 

Y dandole con la puerta en la cara, le despedi, compadeciendo a la pobre repub- 
iica, tan ilena de sanguijuelas, que sin merito ni honradez ocupan destines de 
toda clase, mal obtenidos y peor desempenados. 

In another essay, for which he took as his model Larra’s celebrated ^^Dia 
de difuntos de 1836,’’ “Verdad” recounts how he spent that day in 1841 
[236]: a visit to San Fernando cemetery left him melancholy and de- 
jected, for all he saw there made him realize more fully the frailty of 
humanity; in the city, the inscriptions on the public buildings glared at 
him as so many monstrous falsehoods; and even the Portal de Merca- 
deres at the hour of the paseo failed to bring peace, for on the foreheads 
of the passersby he seemed to see the inscriptions he had earlier read 
in the cemetery. Less satirical is ‘‘Credito publico” [234] — an account 
of the various types that gathered at the Veroli restaurant; but in all 
of these articles both Nunez and “Verdad” have a deeper purpose than 
the mere description of manners and customs per se. 

The year 1842, owing perhaps to greater restrictions placed upon the 
press, saw the publication of very few costumbrista sketches. The only 
periodical, of even humble literary pretensions, was the rather inane 
Semanario de las senoritas mejicanas; in it are four very second-rate 
articles of this nature. One, signed ^^Observador” [220], deals with cus- 
toms peculiar to the carnival season in Mexico; and another, 'Xas 
Edades” [221], satirizes those individuals that try to conceal their age — 
a time-worn theme. To a subscriber who complained that no articulos 
had appeared lately, the editor of the periodical replied [211] that the 
difficulty in regard to this type of literature was not in the writing — the 
only requirement for that being an ability to read French — but in the 
fact that every individual guilty of the vice satirized thought himself 
the subject; here he is probably following Larra who had steadily and 
bitterly bewailed this same fact. In a fairly clever article, in which a 
device popular with the Spanish costumbristas is employed, the writer, 
probably ^T.G.,” the editor, pretends that while he was trying to write 
such an articulo a young lady arrived who wanted to tell him how to do 
it without offending individuals; to every one of the many subjects he 
suggested, she objected; but after she had gone, he found that the 
conversation itself had furnished him with an article of the desired type. 

Early in 1843 there appeared in Mexico a periodicaP which gave con- 

® EspaM pintoresca, artistica, monumental, Uteraria y de costumhres, Mexico, 1843“i844. 
Vol. I (Imp. de Vicente Garcia Torres, 1843) has 582 pages; VoL n (Imp. de la Hesperia, 
1844) has 312. 
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siderable impetus to the costumbrista movement, although it contained 
no articles of this type by Mexicans. In it were reprinted a large number 
of Spanish articles which had appeared in periodicals of the peninsula 
at an earlier date; among these were costumbrista sketches by Clemente 
Diaz, Antonio Flores, Enrique Gil, Antonio de Iza Zamacola, Jose 
Somoza, Jose de Vicente y Carabantes, Larra [13-14] and Mesonero 
Romanos [16, 19-24, 26, 28, 30-32]. The spirit of the publication is 
epitomized in the extract from Larra which serves as an epigraph: 

Nada nos queda nuestro, sino el polvo de nuestros antepasados, que hollamos con 
planta indiferente; segunda Roma en recuerdos antiguos y en nulidad presente, 
tropezamos en nuestra marcha adonde quiera que nos volvamos con rastros de 
grandeza pasada, con ruinas gloriosas . . . 

A few lines in the introduction to the first volume® give evidence of the 
realization of the loss sustained by Spanish letters in the death of Larra: 

Un hombre, un solo hombre falta en ese principio de movimiento general: el 
prof undo fiidsofo^ que tan exactamente anatomizaba cl arte en sus paries mas 
intimas, yace mudo para siempre en un feretro sangriento ... No! nadie en 
Espana heredd el espiritu de Figaro; la pluma de Larra, como la penola del 
Gran Cervantes, permanecerd sobre su tumba sin que nadie la Icvantel 

That interest in the costumbristas and especially in Mesonero Romanos 
had already been aroused is suggested by the publishers’ note which 
prefaces the installments of his Recuerdos de Viaje, 1840-1841; in this 
they predict that the forthcoming articles will be enjoyed as much as his 
Escenas matritenses^ ^^que han sido leidas en Mexico con avidez.” 

With the establishment of El Museo mexicano^ a far more ambitious 
literary journal than any that had yet appeared in Mexico, an increasing 
local interest in the sketch of manners and customs became evident. In 
its first two volumes (1843) are six such sketches, all of which, with the 
exception of a rather insignificant one by Manuel Payno [107], were 
contributed by Guillermo Prieto, who then began to use the pseudonym 
of ‘Tidel/’ by which he has since been known. In three of these he pre- 
sents contemporary but by no means original types: the old woman who 
tries to keep young by the use of cosmetics, who eats up all the food at 
every gathering she attends, and who especially delights in bringing bad 
news [135] — one of the most satiric of his essays; the girl of the middle 
class, poor but proud of her ancestry [127]; and the old hypocrite who 
poses as a saint but is at heart a rake [121]. In others, ^TidcF’ devotes 
himself mainly to manners and customs: the diversions of a party that 
spends the day at Chapultepec [123], and scenes in the restaurants and 

s TMs is taken from Recuerdos y BeUe$as de EspaMa (Barcelona, 1839). 
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second-rate boarding houses, in the churches, the morgue, and the 
theater [113]. 

To the third volume of El Museo (1844) Prieto contributed four 
essays: these are concerned with the Teatro de Nuevo Mexico before 
and during a performance [114]; customs in the carnival season [111]; 
coachmen [115]; and venders of a drink called “chia’^ [130]. In the last 
of these he shows a trend toward the genuinely local and contemporary 
type. Interest in such material was growing, but the attitude of the 
editor, in the introduction to this volume, suggests nothing original: 

Pero como ademas el objeto de este peri6dico consiste en mezclar lo util con io 
agradable, sus edi tores han resuelto insertar en el Museo la coleccidn que con el 
nombre de Costumhres y Trajes nacionaleSj habian anunciado publicar separada- 
mente en un album. Las costumbres y usos de la republica, tan curiosos como 
interesantes, seran descritos con toda la exactitud que nos fuere posible, y sus 
laminas iluminadas todas, o en su mayor parte, se procurara que tengan la co- 
rreccidn y belleza necesarias para cumplir debidamente su objeto. 

As a result, the names of many new costumbristas appear. These take 
for their subjects various aspects of life in the capital and in rural dis- 
tricts. ^T. de longs for the pen of “El Curioso Parlante’’ in order to 
describe the various species of Mexican fops [210]; “Tristan^^ ridicules 
the fashionable youth who has returned to Mexico after being educated 
in Europe [231]; “L. R.,” probably following Mesonero, describes his 
visit to an insane asylum [216] — all traditional themes; while “Yo,’^ in 
recounting the daily life of the t 3 rpical water carrier [105], and an 
anonymous writer who concerns himself with the life and customs of 
various classes of artisans in the city are presenting more original 
cuadfos. The trend toward the local and picturesque shows itself also in 
“Los rancheros,” which describes the life of the laborers on the haciendas 
[227]; in “La jarochita’’ [65] by Jose M. Esteva; and in three sketches 
[138-140] in which Angel Velez pictures the dress, manners, and customs 
of the lower classes in and about Vera Cruz. Only two foreign costum- 
bristas are represented: Bretdn de los Herreros by “La nodriza^’ [4] and 
Washington Irving by “La noche buena’’ [10], 

In El Liceo mexicano, of which two volumes were issued in 1844, are 
thirteen costumbrista essays, all except one — “Los aficionados^’ by 
Antonio M. Segovia [37] — by Mexican writers. Five are anonymous and 
treat in the main of traditional types: the landlord [202];^*^ the romantic 
poet [224]; the amorous old woman [206]; the individual that boasts of 

The reference to Larra in this article is the earliest by a Mexican writer noted. Articles 
on him by Spaniards and similarities in topic and style have been commented on in con- 
nection with earlier articles. 
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knowledge in all fields [199]; and the coquette [207]. A profoundly satiric 
observer^ identified by Iguiniz^^ as Luis Martinez de Castro, recounts 
a visit to a sick friend whose wife is so occupied with religious activities 
that she neglects him — a new variation of the mojigata theme; portrays 
the type that fattens through dishonesty in both public and private life; 
and ridicules a supposed friend for the excessive use of certain phrases in 
his conversation [90-92]. ‘^Calamocha’’ writes of the periodicals of the 
day and the trials of a newspaper man [198]; ^^El Licenciado Vidriera’’ 
takes manias as his theme and uses as an example a poverty-stricken 
gentleman whose obsession consisted of going daily at the hour of the 
paseo to the Alameda, where he saluted, as if on intimate terms with 
them, the elegant folk who passed [217]. ‘^El Reptil” portrays the pedant 
type [228] and A.A. Franco calls attention, in an amusing style, to the 
avariciousness of the day by telling the story of a young woman who 
rejected her suitor when one more affluent appeared, while the jilted one 
consoled himself by looking for another rich girl [67]. 

In 1845 conditions in Mexico, from whatever angle observed, were 
deplorable. Owing to twenty-three years of political struggle, the 
country was bankrupt; the monarchists were watching their chance to 
bring in a foreign ruler; governmental positions had been filled with 
henchmen who used their offices solely as a means of profit; and war 
with the United States, over Texas, was imminent.^^ Men who realized 
the situation were naturally disheartened and pessimistic. Under these 
conditions it is small wonder that such a writer as Larra should have a 
strong appeal; and it was in that year that the first Mexican edition of 
Figaro was published.^^ His influence seems possible in an article on the 

Juan B. Igufnk, Caidlogo de seud6nimos, anagramas e iniciaks de escrltores mexicams 
(Paris-Mexico, 1913). 

^ In tMs year Juan Bautista Morales published in book form, under the title of El Gallo 
pitagdrico, a series of articles satirking Santa Ana and the extravagances of his govern- 
ment, some of which had been published in El Siglo XIX , a newspaper of liberal tendencies. 
In the prologue to an enlarged edition which appeared in 1857, the author explains the full 
significance of the articles of 1845, and F. Zarco, in a sketch of the autlior^s life, which 
ended that year, gives the following estimate of him as a satirist and costumhmla : “Como 
escritor de costumbres tenia chispa, gracia y originalidad, no faltdndole esa malicia in- 
ofensiva que da gracia a la sdtira, aunque en sus escritos nunca se encuentra la amarga hie! 
de la maievoiencia. Describe a veces como El Curioso Parlante, y si no tiene la esc6ptica 
filosofia de Figaro, ni la exuberancia festiva de Fidel, lo distinguen una perspicacia y un 
candor que lo asemejan ai c^lebre Swift, con cuyo genio tiene mds de una analdgia. 

^ Ohras eompletas de Figaro. Mexico, Impreso en papel mexicano en la calle de la Palma 
nfim. 4 [Imp. de Jos6 Mariano Lara], 1845. 2 vols. — ^This edition is almost exactly a reprint 
of the Madrid edition of 1843. In the Mexican, the life by Cortes is at the end of VoL n; 
under artimlos, “El dogma de los hombres fibres” is omitted; and “Un desafio,” “Partir 
a tiempo,” and“Tu amor o la muerte” are omitted from the Teairo, 
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cuadro de costumbres published that same year by Prieto, for in setting 
forth the characteristics that the costumbrista essayist should reveal — 
profound observation, knowledge of the country, tact, and ability to so 
present types as to cause amusement rather than anger — he is expressing 
in the main the ideas concerning the articulo that Larra voiced in his 
review of Mesonero’s Panorama matritense. Then, under guise of explain- 
ing why it was difficult to write such articles in Mexico, but in reality 
passing judgment with critical insight on the nation itself, Prieto points 
out that there are wide divergences between the races in Mexico; that the 
Indians, as in colonial days, are the slaves of the creoles, who despise 
everything native and favor only foreign importations. Neither are the 
creoles entirely proud of all their legacy from Spain: ^^El resto de las 
costumbres espanolas tambien lo ocultamos con vergiienza mientras el 
anciano venerable de una familia representa al celebre castellano viejo 
de Figaro.” In urging the costumbrista writer to continue his work in 
spite of the difficulties, Prieto reveals his conception, suggestive of that 
of Mesonero, of the ultimate function of the articulo de costumbres: 

Pero no . . . debe desmayar el escritor de costumbres; sus cuadros algtin dia 
serin como las medallas que recuerdan una epoca lejana . . . 

Entonces el escritor de costumbres, auxiliar ehcaz de la historia, guardari 
el retrato del avaro que se enriquecio con las lagrimas del hu6rfano; entonces la 
caricatura del rastrero aspirante seri una leccion severisima; y el chiste c6mico 
derramado en la pintura de esos enlaces mercantiles y disimbolos induira en la 
ventura domistica. 

In spite of this encouragement to other writers, Prieto continued for 
some years to be the chief contributor of such articles to the literary 
periodicals of the capital. In 1845 the second volume of El Ateneo con- 
tained only one costumbrista essay, mania de los albums,” translated 
from the French of Henri Monnier [34]. The leading literary journal 
during 1845-1 846 was La Revista cientifica y liter aria, to which Prieto 
contributed three articles on customs. One, in the first volume, deals 
with a trip to Cuernavaca [129]; another, in relating the trials of a writer 
who has to serve as a godfather, describes certain baptismal practices 
[124]; while the third [110] reveals the difficulties of a middle-class youth 
obsessed with a taste for society above his own station. The second 
volume contains six essays, one each by Payno and R. de la Sierra, and 
four by Prieto, three of which are of interest: a description of the popular 
pelota game to which the author ascribes an Indian origin [119]; an 
entertaining account of a family row [125]; and one in which Fidel, like 
Figaro in ^^Todo es mascaras,” describes certain t 3 rpes seen at a balL 

^‘Literatura nacional. Cuadros de costumbres,” Revista cientifica y liter aria de M$jicOi 
I ( 1845 ), 27 - 29 . 
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While Prieto was thus describing life at the capital, Manuel Barba- 
chano, who signed himself Gil de las Calzas verdes/’ was performing 
a similar service for his native city, Merida, in Yucatan. Thirteen such 
articles appeared in the Registro yucateco during 1845 and 1846 [44-56]. 
Some of these picture types more or less universal — the tiresome person 
who cannot be gotten rid of [56]; the dutiful wife who acquires a pen- 
chant for romantic literature [53] ; the individual whose learning consists 
solely of memorized quotations from classic authors [45] ; and the person 
who takes upon himself the task of solving all the problems of society 
[44]. Others deal with certain phases of social life modified to conform 
to the special environment of Merida — the topics of conversation in the 
tertulia [SO] ; the methods by which gamblers fleece newcomers [46] ; the 
difl&cullies that beset a stranger who attempts to locate any one in 
Merida, where the streets are unnamed and the houses unnumbered [48] ; 
and the impositions of those who regard themselves as confidential 
friends [51]. 

In 1846, owing to the political situation and the invasion of the 
United States army, both La Revista and El Museo suspended publica- 
tion, and during the next two years no periodical of a similar nature 
appeared. But only a few months elapsed after the withdrawal of the 
foreign troops before the first number of El Album mexicano was issued, 
January 6, 1849; and two volumes appeared during that year. To this 
Payno contributed two articles, one of which [109] describes customs in 
Mexican homes during Holy Week; and Prieto, at that time minister of 
finance, contributed eight, among them ‘‘Enero^^ [122], which describes 
the Christmas celebration termed the nacimiento, extending from 
Christmas Eve to Epiphany on January 6, when it is ended with the 
celebrated ^Tifa de compadres” and a ball. Quite different in tone are 
three articles inspired by Larra. In ‘Tara manana’’ [108] which, as the 
title suggests, is based on Larra’s “Vuelva Vd, manana,*^ Payno’s theme 
is procrastination in Mexico — that everything that should be clone today 
is left for the morrow. In conclusion the author remarks: 

Si veis algunos pobres que de repente se han hecho ricos; si veis a muchos 
hombres oscuros que han llegado a ser generates y ministros; si veis a cierlos 
revoiudonarios que triunfan, o a gobernantes que se conservan en el poder, 
pensad que la raz6n capital es que esos hombres no han dejado para manana 
ninguna de las cosas que debian hacer hoy. 

Two of FideFs essays of that year, “Un convite inesperado^’ [116] and 
“Vaya unas personas obsequiosas'^ [134], both of which deal with the 
type that makes himself a nuisance with his efforts to please, show the 
influence of Larra’s “El Castellano viejo.’’ Other familiar types that 
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Prieto delineates include the middle-aged woman, loose of tongue and as 
full of proverbs “as Sancho Panza, who recounts in homely parlance the 
annoyances that arise from moving from one house to another [128] ; old 
women whose conversation ranges from religion to scandalous gossip 
[133]; the dandy, in reality hated by women, that boasts of his imagined 
conquests in love [120]; and the female go-between, who profits by 
arranging marriages for girls who attend her tertulias [132]. In his eighth 
essay Fidel describes a Sunday morning in Mexico City — the strollers in 
the Alameda and along the Portal, and those on horseback and in car- 
riages on their way to Tacubaya or to San Cosme [126]. 

Far less literary in nature was El Tio Nonilla, of which the first num- 
ber appeared on August 19 of the same year. In this there are three 
articulos de costumhres: ‘‘Un baile de candiP^ [194] describes the manners 
and customs noted at a dance attended by servants; ^^La suegra’’ [197] 
recounts in a humorous vein the part played by the typical mother-in- 
law when her daughter gives birth to a child and ‘‘Don Amadeo’’ [203] 
an excellent articulo based in part apparently on Larra’s “El castellano 
viejo,” recounts a boresome dinner at the home of an acquaintance whose 
dominant passion was love for his children. 

In the 1851 issues of El V eracruzano are two essays. “Un viaje en 
suenos’^ [193], a satiric essay in the manner of Larra, to whom the 
author refers directly, satirizes government officials who claim to pro- 
mote the happiness of all but are actuated only by selfish motives. The 
second [195] describes a typical “baile de cruz” which took place in a 
tenement house occupied by laboring folk in Vera Cruz. 

During 1851 an important literary journal. La Ilustracidn mexicana^ 
began publication in Mexico City. It consists of five volumes, the first 
two bearing the date of 1851; the third, 1852; and the fourth and fifth, 
1854. In the introduction to the first volume the traditional concept of 
the function of the articulo de costumhres is clearly set forth by the 
editors. 

Para corregir los vicios y los def ectos de que por desgracia adolecen las sociedades, 
no bastan a veces los consejos, ni son suficientes los preciptos, hay, si, una arma 
terrible: el ridiculo. En todos los pueblos ha sido necesaria la satira mas o 
menos amarga, y es inmenso el numero de escritores de esta clase, desde Aristd- 
fanes y Juvenal, hasta Figaro y Bennecke. Producciones satiricos, estudios de 
costumhres, etc., etc., veran la luz en La lUustracidn^ y siempre se atacaran 
defectos generales, sin dirigirse jamas a persona determinada. 

In the introduction to the second volume this further statement occurs: 

In this the writer refers both to Los Espanoles pintados por si mismos and Les Jr anqais 
points par eux-mimes. 
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Los escritos de costumbres son generalmente estimados por ia ligercza dc su 
estilo y por las sanas miras que envuelven. En este genero, todavia iiacienie en 
Mexico, nuestros ensayos tenderan a ser una pintura fiel de niiestra sociedad, 
si bien en elios es precise dejar pasar algunos rasgos de exageracion, pues sin 
esto no se iogra hacer ridiculos ciertos defectos u odiosos ios vicios que carcomen 
a todos ios paises. 

While the number of coshimbrista articles in the publication is com- 
paratively large, that of the contributors is small. Four essays were 
probably taken from Spanish periodicals — one by Vicente Sanchez 
Ocaha [36], two by Silvela [38-39], and one by Juan dc Ariza [3]. Of 
those by Mexican writers, Fernando Orozco y Berra contributed two; 
Fernando Martin Redondo, one; anonymous writers, three; and Fran- 
cisco Zarco, fifty. Some of these are purely descriptive: ^^Rcvisla del 
desayuno” [104] tells of breakfast menus in the various cafes, especially 
in “El Progreso,’’ whose patrons are described as they are breakfasting 
on a Sunday morning; “ Filar monismo” [136], suggested possibly by 
Breton’s “El furor filarmonico” or Mesonero’s “La filarmoma,” treats 
humorously of the opera, at that time enjoying great popularity in the 
capital; and “Rancheros” [226] describes the manners and customs 
peculiar to the haciendas of Mexico. “Por dinero baila el perro” [181] 
strikes a different key; it reveals at once the sordidness and avaricious- 
ness of the age. Before a young woman accepts a suitor, the essayist 
states, she finds out how much he is worth. The venality of all he illus- 
trates in his remarks about the deputies in the national congress — here 
the writer combines general social satire and political satire in a manner 
characteristic of Larra. 

Old a esos que desde el puesto que ocupan en una camara, gritan liibcrtad! 
ipatriotismo! lindependencia! |buena fel Vcdlos hoy hacer ia oposicion a! 
ministerio; pero el secretario de estado acaba de darles una palmada en cl 
hombro; acaba de deciiies dos palabras al oldo; ha llegado la bora de volar, y 
Ios que antes eran de ia oposicidn, se ban convencido de que estaban en im 
error, han cedido a razones de gran peso^ y ban votado cn favor del ministerio. 

Although unsigned, this essay is probably the work of Francisco Zarco, 
better known under his pen name “Fortun,” so striking is its satiric and 
pessimistic tone. A friend of Prieto, like him a foe both to conservative 
republicans and monarchists, an active participant on the side of the 
liberals in politics, Zarco displays in his essays a critical insight un- 
equaled in its keenness by any Mexican writer of the period.^® In this, 

3-® For further details of the life of Zarco, see '‘Discursos’’ by Felipe Sdnehez Soils and 
G. Prieto in Velada pMica celebrada por el Lkeo Hidalgo^ la noche de 13 de abril de 1874 
para honrar la memoria del senor Francisco Zarco (Mexico, 1875). 
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as in Ms irony and sarcasm, he is comparable to Larra, who was doubt- 
less Ms model and to whom he makes frequent reference. 

Zarco’s essays, like Larra’s, reveal the personality, the temperament, 
and power of reflection of the writer, and his ability to emphasize the 
inner rather than the external significance of a subject. In these artlculos, 
in contrast with those of the less gifted costumbristas who treat manners 
and customs purely objectively, the personal reflections of the author are 
of primary interest, for he was concerned with manners and customs 
only as a basis for his own reactions. His outlook on life, as expressed in 
his essays, is pessimistic, and justly so, for at the time he wrote the 
future of Mexico appeared dismal indeed. In his first essay in La Bus- 
tracidn [183] — written in Ms admirably discursive vein — he explains why 
he is unwilling to write on the theater, and describes, in a style very sim- 
ilar to that of Larra, some of the conditions then prevailing in Mexico: 

<jQu6 mds teatro que el mundo, qu6 mis farsa que nuestras cosas, que mejores 
actores que el patriota el honrado, el valiente, el entusiasta, el modesto, la 
pudibunda, la devota y otros mil? 

In ^‘El payaso’’ [178] he states that there are clowns not only in the 
circus, but also in the house of deputies; and in ^‘Vendutas” [189] he 
describes the two kinds of auctions and the tricks of the Mexican 
auctioneer; but he comments pointedly that the auctioneer’s cry, ^^iNo 
hay quien da mas?”, is characteristic of all phases of life, for the one who 
gives most gets '^aplausos, elogios, celebridad, amistad, amor,” and he 
who gives most to the ministers gets the government contracts. Two 
articles, both entitled ^^El palacio nacional” [175-176], use the palace 
and the life about it as a basis for satire on existing conditions. In the 
first he contrasts the reception accorded two men who enter the treasury 
department — one an army officer, come to collect the salary justly due 
him, whom all disregard; the other, a merchant profiting from money- 
lending to the government at an excessive interest rate, whom the 
ministers themselves serve as lackeys. The description of the quarters 
of the president serves as a background for an account of how that 
dignitary spends the day [176]. 

Por la manana es cuando los presidentes suelen concebir grandes medidas, como 
quitar asientos del patio, o plantar un arbol, o que haya ties centinelas en vez de 
dos, 0 que la guardia nacional anada a su vestuario una o dos tiras coloradas, o 
que las mochilas de la tropa se llenen de paja en una procesidn, o que se les hagan 
guantes con brin o con calcetines. 

In ^^Del trabajo y la pereza” [155] he explains the absence of enthusiasm 
for thrift and industry among the Mexicans. 
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Donde nada se puede hacer, donde todo io util encuentra obsticuios, donde ei 
talento y el merito son cuasi deiitos, donde la masa del pueblo vive oprimida por 
unos cuantos, la indolencia y la apatia son el resultado del estado de cosas que 
Megan a format ei caracter nadonal. Si la propiedad no esta segura, si no hay sefiai 
alguna de estimacion, si todo es visto con indiferencia ^jpodra haber amor a! 
trabajo? . . . 

Un triste ejemplo de ese contagio presenta Mejico de algunos anos a esta 
parte . . . 

Por fin, mientras la adulacion, las bajas in trigas, la corrupcion y el vicio scan 
medios seguros de hacer fortuna, poco estimulo habra para ei trabajo, y el menor 
defecto del hombre ser4 ser perezoso. 

Less pungent than his essays dealing directly or indirectly with 
political conditions are those that treat of certain features of social life 
in the Mexican capital. Among these are the diversions of various classes 
in the late afternoons [153]; the passion of the majority of the people for 
charades, logogriphs, and puzzles, so great that questions of major im- 
portance are left to the few [146] ; the idiosyncrasies of certain individuals 
in the crowds attending the exposition of 1851 [154]; funeral customs 
among the well-to-do [158]; the habit of certain individuals of opening 
an interview by stating they wish only a word, and then of proceeding 
at length [174]; the feigned anxiety with which some await the arrival 
of boats from Europe [177]; the trials of a family that goes to the country 
to spend the vacation [164]; certain prejudices in regard to honor that 
have been inherited from the Spaniards [163]; and the incongruous taste 
of the Mexican equally passionate over bullfights and operas [173]. 

In other essays ^Tortun’’ presents the characteristics of certain types, 
universal rather than peculiar to Mexico; these include the absent- 
minded person who lets his thoughts divert him from the world [156]; 
the man who never dares express an opinion of his own [162]; the youth 
who falls in love with every girl he meets [187]; the libertine [167]; the 
man so subjected to the will of his parents that he becomes a machine 
[166]; the frank person continually getting into hot water by saying 
exactly what he thinks [144]; and the tactless individual who voices 
every idea that occurs to him [141]. 

During 1854-1855 there appeared, probably in installments, Los 
Mexicanos pintados por si mismos, which contains thirty-three essays, 
each devoted to some familiar type of fiLgure^*^ Three are signed by Juan 

Los Mexkanos pintados por si mismos, Tipos y costumhres mcionaUs, por vaiios au- 
tores. Mexico Imprenta de Murgufa, 1854.— The first article bears the date of 1854; the 
iater ones, 1855. The titles, one-third of which are substantially those of the Spanish work, 
are as follows: EI Aguador, La Chiera, El Peluquero, El Barbero, El Cochero, EI C6mico 
de la Legua, La Costurera, El Cajero, El Evangelista, El Sereno, El Alacenero, La China, 
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de Dios Arias; one, by Feva Irisarri; sixteen are unsigned; and thirteen 
bear only a single initial, which in no case is identified in the various 
works on Mexican pseudonyms. The whole was probably the work of 
that group of liberal writers headed by Altamirano, Prieto, and Zarco. 
Arias, Rivera, Ramirez, Tovar, and Frias y Soto are mentioned by the 
last named as collaborators.^® The participation of Ignacio Ramirez, the 
radical liberal known as the Mexican Voltaire, is further substantiated 
by the fact that two of the unsigned articles — ^^La Coqueta’^ and ^Xa 
Estanquillera’’ — are included in the edition of his works issued in Mexico 
City in 1889. In spite of the popular appeal of these articles, they differ 
from their Spanish prototypes in that political satire occurs in many. 
In “El Mecero,’^ a dry-goods peddler takes French leave of a family 
with whom he had spent the night, with the remark: 

Por lo mismo, entonces, comprendi lo que mis tarde han llegado a conocer los 
presidentes, y a ejemplo de elios saque en limpio, que lo mis sencillo y economico 
era desaparecer repentinamente, como el raton que ha dejado bien arreglados sus 
cuentas con el queso. 

In “El Ministro,^' cabinet ojBScers are ridiculed; in “El Cargador^’ a 
parallel is drawn between a porter and the government; and in “El 
Tocinero’^ various gibes are directed at the reactionaries. 

During the next decade the liberals had little time to devote to litera- 
ture, for late in 1855 they forced Santa Ana from the country, took over 
the reins of government, drafted a new constitution, and resisted in turn 
the repeated attempts of the reactionaries — the Church and great 
landed proprietors, the combined forces of the European nations to 
whom Mexico was indebted, and, finally, Maximilian with the French 
troops and monarchists. In March, 1862, while the liberals were holding 
the capital, they established El Palo de Ciego, Periddico poco politico, de 
costumbres, literatura y avisos, and in the following month, La Chinaca; 
both continued publication until shortly before the city was taken by 
the French. The articulo de costumbres seems not to have been well 
adapted to the main purpose of both — the ridiculing of monarchists — 
for no such essays appear in the latter and only four in the former, one 
of which [43] was taken from a Spanish periodical. In those by Mexican 
writers, “Buscapie,” a young liberal, recounts [196] a visit to some old 
hypocritical, and reactionary women, firm adherents of the Church, who 


La Recamarera, Ei Mlisico de cuerda, El Poetastro, El Vendutero, La Coquela, El Abo- 
gado, Ei Arriero, El Jugador de ajedrez, El Cajista, La Estanquillera, El Escribiente, El 
Ranchero, EI Maestro, La Casera, El Criado, Ei Mecero, La Partera, El Ministro, EI 
Cargador, EI Tocmero, El Ministro ejecutor. * • . 

** Album fotogrifico/' Ld Orquesta^ 3rd Series, i, no. 68, February 15, 1868. 
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upbraid Hm for Ms, to them, heretical views; Alberto Bracho presents 
the stock picture [57] of a young woman who sets out deliberately to 
profit by her youth and charms; and Elizaga paints in black colors the 
equally familiar hypocritical beala who spreads discord with her lying 
and gossiping. 

During the four years of the Empire nothing notable was produced, 
but the definite return of the liberals to power brought about a distinct 
literary revival. Early in 1868 Hilaridn Frias y Soto became editor of 
La Orquesta, a periodical of wit and caricature, in which he published a 
series of twenty sketches [70-89] entitled ‘^Alburn fotografico,^’ in each 
of which he describes some contemporary type not treated in Los 
Mexicanos pintados por si mismos; among these are the prostitute of the 
better class, the go-between, the widow, the beggar, the street vendor, 
the small-town priest, the laundress, the sexton, the bandit, and the 
hair-dresser. They have been fairly well estimated by Altamirano in the 
following words; 

Cada uno de ellos es un estudio de costumbres, es un retrato de un tipo contem- 
por^neo, y no se sabe cudl preferir; tanta elegancia hay en el estilo, tanto color 
en la pintura, tanta gracia en el pensamiento, tanta exaclitud en el dibujo.^® 

Of the periodicals established in 1869 two deserve special mention: 
El RenacimientOj of which Altamirano was one of the editors, and El 
Semanario ilustrado; in the former there are three local sketches by 
Facundo, which will be discussed later; in the latter, four, all in verse. 
Two of these are by Martin F. de Jauregui: ‘Ta boda^' [68] describes a 
marriage at a ranch home, and ‘^El coleadero” [69] pictures graphically 
various phases of ranch life, the food, the branding, and the various 
contests in horsemanship and roping. The first of the verse cuadros by 
Elizaga [63] describes a home at nightfall — the girls at the window with 
their lovers, while the mother in the kitchen doles out, by the aid of 
beans, the money for the next day^s purchases; the second deals with the 
traditional theme of the mania for coaches [62], Although not in the 
form of costumbrista essays, Alfredo Chavero’s letters of travel, FideFs 
letters to El Nigromante [Ignacio Ramirez], and the same writer^s weekly 
reviews shed much light on manners and customs. 

The popularity of the cuadro was not limited to the capital; it played 
an important r61e in some of the provincial journals. In the introduction 
to La Aurora lUeraria, a journal established in Morelia, Michoacdn, in 
1875, the editor, Mariano de Jesus Torres, states: 

En fin, nos deleitaremos con el estudio de esos personajes que presentan un tipo 
especial ... El imberbe estudiante, el diputado palabrero, el locuaz periodista, 

R$vMas Ukrarm (Mexico, 1868), p. 79. 
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la bisbirinda fabriquena, el reverendo fraile, el aguerrido chinaco^ todos caerdn 
bajo el dominio de nuestro crltico. 

Haciendo tambi6n un estudio de las costumbres nacionales, asistiremos a una 
funcion de titeres en los corrales del Coyote y del Santo Nino, y nos deleitaremos 
con las chocarrenas del payaso y los disparatados dialogos de los munecos: iremos 
al Hip6dromo a reir en una comedia de aficionados, o biencolocadosen unaluneta 
de la plaza de toros, o en un palco del teatro principal, observaremos al cdcora 
de diversiones pfiblicas. 

Llegado que sea el Carnaval, veremos los grotescos toritos de petate, con su 
bullicioso caporal y su impudente maringuia; en la Semana Santa veremos las 
procesiones de Cristo, y al repicar la gloria, contemplaremos arder entre la 
rechifia de la multitud la efigie capricbosa del traidor discipulo. 

En la Nocbe-buena asistiremos a un coloquio para reir con las chocarrerias del 
ermitano y las sandeces de Bartolo, y tomando participio en una rifa de com- 
padres, veremos desplegar en ella todos los ardides electorales; o bien tomando 
asiento en un estrado, observaremos en un juego de prendas las arterias de que 
los novios se valen para comunicarse sus amores. 

The cuadros in this periodical deal exclusively with manners and 
customs in Morelia and although unsigned were evidently all written 
by the same author, who was probably the editor of the periodical. They 
consist of a detailed account of the celebration of the Feast of the 
Assumption (August 15), for which all Morelia repairs to the nearby 
village of Santa Maria [222]; the diversions then popular on a Morelian 
boulevard [223]; customs observed during Lent, especially Holy Week 
[229]; a mock bullfight regularly staged on the three days preceding Ash 
Wednesday, whose principals — the depraved of the city — consisted of a 
man disguised as a bull, of the capataz, and the maringuia or queen, a 
male moral pervert dressed as a woman [230] ; the custom of observing 
Monday as a holiday [218]; the processions and festivities on Corpus 
Christ! Day [200]; and the bathing in the streams and in public bath 
houses, followed by military music in the afternoon and dance and fire- 
works on the night of St. John’s Day [219]. In these, the cuadro, follow- 
ing its trend in Spain, has developed into regionalism. 

The genuine sympathy of the Morelian writer for the manners and 
customs he describes is entirely lacking in the next author who turned 
his attention to similar material, Jose T. de Cuellar (1830-95), better 
known as 'Tacundo” and frequently termed the literary successor of 
Fernandez de Lizardi, with whom he has indeed much in common. Like 
both Lizardi and Larra, Cuellar is primarily a reformer; although he 
makes use of his satiric genius in setting forth the shortcomings of his 
country, he is actuated solely by patriotic motives. “Otros habra/’ he 
says in ‘^Del aseo,” ^^que me atribuyan mala voluntad a nuestros tipos 
mcionaks, porque la forma mas vulgar del patriotismo es esa que pone 
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a prueba de calzoneras, de rebozo y de enchiladas. The qualities that 
distinguish Facundo as a Mexican costumbrista are pointed out by 
Altamirano in the foreword he wrote to the articulos in Cueliar^s col- 
lected works. 

Yo le saludo en el nuevo genero que Vd. cultiva no solo im hello dominio del 
arte aqui apenas pisado, sino la reveiacion de un diagnostico oportimo y de tin 
preservative eficaz. 

Un moralista asi, estaba haciendo falta y Vd. ha venido muy a tiempo. La 
4tica sonrisa de Larra, la mirada profunda de Addison, el estiio mesurado, ele- 
gante, la ironia ligera, la intencion honrada, el animo varonii; nada falta a Vd. 
para caracterizar la misidn que se ha impuesto en la prensa. 

Siga Vd. Los que quieren el bien de la patria no pueden menos de aplaudirlo y 
yo soy el primero.^^ 

Although the bulk of Cuellar’s w^ork seems to have been produced in 
the eighties, he had made himself known in this genre as early as 1868, 
for in that year Altamirano wrote of him: 

Cuellar ha publicado escritos ligeros, como los Cuenios del vivac y como sus 
cronicas de teatros actuates, que llevan aquella firma, con la que llam6 lanto la 
atencion en articulos dignos de Jouy y de Figaro, y que se llamaron *‘Las bancas 
de fierro,” cr^dito publico, <Ta veneracidn” y otros. 


Si Facundo quisiera, podrfa escribir la satira politica como Lana, o el articulo 
de costumbres como Mesonero. Lo decimos sin pasion, precisamente porque tene- 
mos por el primero una predileccion marcada, comprendemos la dificultad de 
iguaiarie; pero '^El credito pdblico’’ de Cuellar nos hizo concebir esperanzas de 
ver en nuestro pais bien imitado el estiio del celebre satirico espanol.^^ 

Three of Facundo’s essays were published by Altamirano in 1869. Two 
of these deal with life in towns he had visited — Real de Catorce, a mining 
center [58], and Santa Maria del Rio [61]; while the third gives an in- 
teresting account of the celebration of the Feast of the Assumption [ 59 ]. 
In this excellent portrayal of local customs, a stinging comment on bull- 
fighting suggests the critical attitude that was to mark his later work. 

Era precise que el espect^culo condenado por la civilizacion nioderna, formara 
parte integrante de esta fiesta, mezcla extrana de devocidn y barbaric, de oracion 
y vicios, de ociosidad y paseo, de despilfarro y comercio. 

To this period belongs also ‘^Las Posadas” [60], published in El Album 
de Navidad (Mexico, 1871), in which Facundo, using Mesonero tech- 

La Linierm mdgka (Santander, 1891), x, 136. ^ lUd,, ix. 

^ Although this title appeared in 1841 as the work of Verdad/* the possibility that the 
article was by Cuellar is barred by the fact that the latter was then only eleven years old, 

^ Rmsfas Uterarias de Mixico^ 108-109. — ^The writer has been unable to locate the 
articles by Cuellar mentioned here. 
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niquCy weaves into an amusing narrative a description of a custom 
peculiar to the celebration of the Feast of the Nativity. 

During the seventies Cuellar served as first secretary of the Mexican 
legation at Washington. Impressed most favorably with the material 
progress of the United States, he began publishing in the Sunday issues 
of El Libertador in 1882 a series of articles entitled '^Articulos ligeros 
sobre asuntos trascendentales,’^^^ in which he pilloried those conditions 
which he thought prevented Mexico from taking a place among pro- 
gressive nations. He criticized the elaborate programs given by schools 
at the close of their year; the lack of taste in laying out public parks and 
squares, and the failure to care for them; the costly and unhygienic 
system of delivering water to the houses by means of the water carrier; 
the inefficient and costly postal system, inaugurated during colonial 
days and unimproved since; the profane manner of celebrating certain 
religious feasts, such as All SouPs Day; the excessive rate of interest 
charged by pawnbrokers and money lenders; the poorly paved streets, 
and the inefficiency of the workmen employed in repairing them; the 
antiquated business methods of the merchants; the inactivity and in- 
competence of the city council; the failure to tax alcoholic drinks, on 
which one could get drunk for a few cents; the wide prevalence of 
prostitution; the general lack of cleanliness among the lower classes, and 
their persistence in clinging to certain articles of clothing — the broad- 
brimmed hats, blankets, and rebozos — no longer worn in civilized 
countries; the practice of the lower classes, particularly the Indians, of 
sleeping in the doorways and on the sidewalks and depositing their ex- 
cretions anywhere; and the miserable conditions prevailing in the tene- 
ment houses occupied by laborers. With the purpose of remedying abuses 
and correcting evils, Cuellar records, in essays that are as genuine 
articulos de costumhres as Larra’s ‘Wuelva Vd. manana,’^ with which 
they have much in common, the life and customs in the early eighties 
of the various strata of society in a country slow in making material 
progress. 

In the half-century we have just reviewed, extending roughly from 
1840 to 1890, Mexico could boast of some forty writers who recorded 
many of her peculiar manners and customs. The majority of these were 
of the later Mesonero Romanos type, interested in the various aspects 
of life per se; but among them were followers of Larra, especially ^Wer- 
dad,’' ^Tortun," and ^Tacundo," who through their efforts to spur 
Mexico on to progress, serve to connect Larra, in spirit at least, with the 
“generation of 1898," which sought to awaken Spain from her lethargy. 

24 La Linkrna mdgica (Santander, 1890-1892), ix, x, xx-xxn. 
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Like Larra, they were rebels at heart and ceaseless critics of their 
country, but they called attention to her shortcomings solely from 
patriotic motives. No one of these Mexicans could boast the mordant 
wit or stinging satire that distinguished the work of Figaro; but each 
contributed in a lesser degree to the ends he sought to serve. 

Although the term “costumbrista’’ is applied, and justly from their 
choice of subject-matter, to both these groups of writers, the distinction 
between them becomes very clear when it is realized that the purpose 
of the latter group v/as the elimination of many of the features of 
national life that furnished the other type of costunibrista his ctiadro. 
In the face of progress, unusual types, manners, and customs tend to 
disappear; variety fades into uniformity; and the distinctive is merged 
in the conventional. The labors of the progressive group were directed 
to destroying the local and the primitive — the substance upon which 
the perhaps more genuine costumbrista fed. What he lovingly portrayed 
in his cuadro, the satirist ruthlessly held up to scorn. It was for the 
reason that Mexico in the nineteenth century still retained much of the 
medieval Spanish, of the primitive Indian, and of the distinctively creole 
which resulted from a transplanted civilization, that she furnished color- 
ful material to her costumhrista writers; but that much of her pictur- 
esqueness, especially in the cities, has since vanished, has been, to some 
extent at least, the work of the writers of articulos de costumbres from 
Lizardi to the present day. 

Jefferson Rea Spell 

University of Texas 
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XIX 


IRONY IN HARDY AND CONRAD 

C ritics have analyzed at length the philosophy of ironic determin- 
ism held by Thomas Hardy, and they have been almost equally 
voluble in treating the irony that lies like a spinal column in the body of 
Joseph Conrad’s writing. But although the critics have successfully 
summed up the philosophies of these writers, they have abstained from 
any satisfactory discussion of the methods of irony which Hardy and 
Conrad use to illustrate their concepts of irony. The two novelists use 
differing methods to bring out somewhat differing ideas on life, and I 
propose here to contrast their methods so as to bring out the distinctive 
qualities in the method of each. 

Certainly Hardy and Conrad are among the great modern ironists. 
Neither could suppress a bit of irony any more than Oscar Wilde could 
repress an epigram. To enumerate all the ironies in a novel like Tess of 
the D^Urhervilles or Nostromo would be to relate the whole story, and to 
explain some of the more delicate ironies would be a task as tedious as 
explaining the etymological nuances of a fine stylist. Hardy and Conrad 
so impregnate their styles with irony that they do not keep irony out 
even of pieces essentially descriptive, like Tryst at an Ancient 
Earthwork” {A Changed Man) and ‘‘Typhoon.” Irony runs through their 
writing like a Wagnerian leit-motif. 

Hardy and Conrad, the English architect and the Polish seaman, 
study the manifestations of destiny in the world of men and see men 
blindly pitted against overwhelming odds, suffering from an unjust fate. 
Man is predominantly the creature and the victim of lost opportunities, 
of the tricky fatalities that lurk in obscure impulses, of accidents that 
have backward and forward connections, all working through the blind 
force of circumstance in a world composed of riddles. Evil is inherent in 
fate, not in man, though men hold one another responsible, being as 
purblind as the fate above. Chance is against man; so is its ally, Time, 
that cannot be hurried, and its enemy, Death, that will not wait. Conrad 
urges man, despite these adverse conditions, to get all he can of the 
romance and zest of life. Hardy broods more deeply over the matter, 
finding a metaphysical basis in an Imminent Will who rules carelessly 
over man, administering pre-adjusted laws concerned only with heartless 
cause and effect: There is no glamour such as Conrad sees. In the end 
the classically inspired Hardy sees a tragic collectivism on earth; the 
romantically inspired Conrad sees a tragic individualism, 

Conrad and Hardy use all the known varieties of overt concealment 
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or irony — Sophoclean or dramatic irony, in which certain characters are 
unconscious of the trend of events visible to the reader; Socratic or 
rhetorical irony, in which in the remarks of the author or of the char- 
acters there is a disparity between surface meaning and underlying 
meaning; and irony of fate, in which the whole group of characters is 
unaware of the course of events.^ With their irony they express their 
ideas as authors, criticize and evaluate their characters, gain effects in 
plot and scene construction, and suggest philosophically the futility and 
frustration that await all man’s open-eyed yet blind striving. Irony with 
them becomes an artistic method. 

The conclusions that Hardy and Conrad reach about life are more or 
less in concord, but their methods of irony are at variance as much as the 
men themselves. Hardy’s irony is more objective, more systematic, more 
dramatic, Conrad’s more introspective, more reflective, more psycho- 
logical. Hardy searches for a metaphysical explanation, Conrad for a 
psychic. Hardy tells a story from beginning to end in the third person, 
giving a series of dramatic presentations in chronological order from the 
lives of his people. He sets forth frustrations directly and clearly. Conrad 
tells a story in the first person, neglecting chronological sequence, dart- 
ing forward or backward as the mood takes him, retrospecting on the 
disillusionments of the past. Hardy depicts his ironies in the vivid pres- 
ent, Conrad his ironies in the shadowy past. Hardy illustrates his ironies 
with a thousand small incidents, a thousand minutiae, closely timed; 
Conrad depicts his ironies with many fewer incidents, seen in broad 
perspectives of chronology and rarely timed very closely. 

Conrad’s method is to keep as long as possible the expected things 
from happening — to hang a sword by a hair, which, when it does fall, 
destroys at a stroke. Hardy’s method is to make things happen from the 
very beginning and lead from one to another with increasing speed, like 
water coming to a fall. Conrad kills with the one stroke, Hardy with 
many strokes. 

Hardy’s method is formal, logical, thought out. Hardy has a thesis to 
prove. But he is too much the artist, too much the student of men to 
become a tractarian philosopher. He records the lives of his people 

^ The dictionaries and encyclopaedias remain the best references as to the nature of 
irony. For discussions of its characteristics, see Bourne, Randolph S., “The Life of Irony/* 
in The Atlantic Monthly ^ cxi (March, 1913), 357-367; Johnson, S. K., “Some Aspects of 
Dramatic Irony in Sophoclean Tragedy,** in Classical Rmiem, xm, (Dec., 1928); and 
Saintsbury, George, “Irony,** in The Dial, Lxxxn (March, 1927), 181-187. Thomson, 
J. A. K,, Irony, An Historical Introduction (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 1926), 
analyzes irony in ancient writers but does not attempt definition of irony; Turner, F. 
McD. C., The Element of Irony in English Literature (Cambridge University Press, 1926), 
discusses irony in eighteenth-century writers, but seems to confuse satire and irony. 
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largely without comment, often recording the data of each irony with 
the meticulousness of a scientific report. Conrad’s irony is personal, dis- 
cursive, felt out. Conrad feels that often an irony cannot be definitely 
stated — any more than life or character or fate can; it cannot be put with 
true realism into fixed situations and set dramatic speeches. So where 
Hardy crystallizes his irony into firmly outlined scenes, altogether ob- 
jectively, Conrad elusively approaches his scenes from many angles, 
getting evidence from many sources and throwing subjective light on 
the irony as from a revolving mirror. His vision is purposely blurred. 
His ironies, seen in perspective, are not sharp, but they gradually con- 
verge on one focal point, the crucial irony of the tale — the killing of Lena 
when she has almost saved her life and Axel’s {Victory), the breaking 
down of Kayerts and CarUer at the moment of relief (‘‘An Outpost of 
Progress”). 

To turn, however, from general comparisons to the first of three par- 
ticular bases of irony, I may suggest that in concealment lies one funda- 
mental of the ironic method of Conrad and Hardy. Fate conceals. A man 
cannot tell what chain of future events will link to a trivial incident in 
the present. The plots in Hardy and Conrad are built around the irony 
of opportunity missed because half or wholly unrealized at the time. 
Tess of the DHrbervilles and The Mayor of Casterbridge are striking 
examples in Hardy’s prose, and his poems play constantly on this theme, 
for instance “The Harbour Bridge” and “A Beauty’s Soliloquy During 
Her Honeymoon” {Human Shows Far Phantasies) » Humans conceal; 
and concealment in conflict leads to irony. Lack of frank confession or 
adjustment or compromise allows small dislikes and misunderstandings 
to grow to monstrous proportions. In Hardy the inhibitions of men and 
their concealments of pasts and motives lead to dramatic irony, where 
the reader knows all as it happens. The reader sees Susan Henchard and 
Tess and Melbury failing to explain frankly at the proper time and sub- 
sequently tangling up themselves and their associates in tragic and 
bitterly ironical denouements. 

Conrad’s concealment is of another sort, for the sum effect of Ms 
elliptical method of story-telling is concealment from the reader. Yet 
the reader does not take offense, because he feels that things are being 
concealed from the narrator himself. Delicate, subtle men, lovers of 
oblique psycho-analysis, like the Davidson of Victory and “Because of 
the Dollars,” the Giles of The Shadow Line, and the Marlow of Lori Jim 
and Chance, are men who take a long while to reach conclusions for 
themselves, and their informing the reader is delayed accordingly. Where 
Hardy^s people can make crisp dramatic speeches, and sum up an event 
quickly, Conrad^s people struggle realistically to express their thoughts 
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and to set them in order. In Lord Jim it is only in a much-delayed and 
fleeting clause that Marlow tells that the French gunboat picked up the 
crippled Patna. Conrad thus conceals the trend of the story from the 
reader just as Plato concealed the trend of the logic from his circle of 
students. There is something distinctly Socratic in Conrad^s hazy ap- 
proach to a matter from ail sides, knowing very well his reasons for 
analyzing as he does, but remaining non-committal. Chance is the 
supreme example of this method, with its retrospection within retro- 
spection, its circles within circles. The basic principle of Conrad’s method 
is that most persons are most likely to see the ironies of life when looking 
backwards to the past — which, by the way, is certainly true in Hardy’s 
treatment of history in The Dynasts. 

Coincidence is a second fundamental of the ironic method. To obtain 
ironies a writer must depend upon coincidence to turn the course of 
events to ironic frustrations and disappointments. Conrad and Hardy 
use ironic coincidence avowedly. Their coincidences are not pure ones, 
as in Dickens or Fielding, for instance, where the value of circumstances 
is not changed, where the coincidence might happen any time and the 
quality of the situation would remain the same with no change in 
thoughts, motives, or acts, simply as if another guest were added to a 
banquet table. Their coincidences alter the growth of the plot, shedding 
new light on the past or adumbrating developments in the future. One 
day, as Jude Fawley happens to walk home by a new route, he makes 
the acquaintance of Arabella when she throws a bit of pigflesh at him; 
consequently he marries her only to be disillusioned in marriage and 
ruined in his career. 

Beginning with the initial coincidences that a reader must accept at 
the start of a story — Mr. Durbeyfield’s conversation with Parson Tring- 
ham, Travers’s yacht stranding on the Shallows — Hardy and Conrad 
spin their plots, the latter using ironic coincidence less than the former 
and arriving in each of his plots at his one principal ironic climax which 
contrasts with Hardy’s picaresque series of ironic climaxes. Conrad uses 
explicit, finely spun psychology to give events inevitability and to sup- 
port the fate, say, in Chance. Far-fetched, strained ironies are practically 
non-existent, for Conrad’s psychoanalysis fills around the joints of a 
skeleton plot which Hardy with almost scientific preciseness would leave 
bare. 

But where coincidence in Conrad is comparatively incidental in the 
broad sweep of the author’s philosophy, coincidence in Hardy is integral, 
Hardy’s use thereof is deliberately startling; he wishes to call attention 
to essential aspects of life that men overlook. He creates a series of 
ironical situations and then subjects a few hapless beings to seemingly 
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inexorable agencies. The result is an extremely effective brute chance. 
Reflection substantiates this chance that runs riot. In the contemporary 
age of train schedules, telephone exchanges, speeding automobiles, time- 
clock work days, and event-filled, active lives, all sorts of chance happen- 
ings are transpiring continually, even more so than in nineteenth century 
Wessex. Hardy stresses the ironic complexities in civilization by in- 
tensifying little circumstances. As Garwood says:- 

If we took from him the undelivered letters, the marriage licenses that have a 
mistake in date or place, the leases where chance of renewal is discovered after 
the time has expired, the marriages that come too early or too late, we should 
spoil the fabric of his tales. 

But Hardy^s use of coincicence has been much objected to, even 
though (as Grimsditch demonstrates)® ample vindication can be made 
for the coincidences in Hardy rising out of environment, home-training, 
occupation, character, ideology, and custom. From the critic^s stand- 
point there is a question how far the little accidents like the losing of 
letters and the delay of news are to be regarded as justifiable ironies of 
fate, how far as necessary devices of plot workmanship. Hardy is various- 
ly condemned for excessive use of coincidence in the novels,^ as in A 
Pair of Blue Eyes, The Mayor of Casterbridge, Lifers Little Ironies, and 
in many of the poems where the ironies come so thick and fast that they 
are inherently weak and improbable because placed in unique situations 
that per se lack universality. Despite the fact, however, that some readers 
are not convinced by the determinism of Fanny’s going to the wrong 
church in Far from the Madding Crowd, or Venn’s error about the guineas 
in The Return of the Native, or the letter’s being under the carpet in 
Tess — episodes where Hardy with his greatest skill is giving his inter- 
pretation of life — Hardy is not, I think, a resourceless craftsman, forced 
to use obvious expedients in his plots. But since this paper is concerned 
with method rather than -with vindication of the underlying thesis, I 
shall leave the matter undecided and pass on. 

Irony, used to appeal to the reader’s sense of justice, is a third funda- 
mental of the ironic method, a key to the effects in Conrad and Hardy 
with the exception of passages of pure description in their earlier works, 

® Garwood, Helen, Thomas Hardy, an Illustration of the Philosophy of Schopenhamr 
(Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1911), pp. 60-66. 

® Grimsditch, H. B., Character and Environment in the Novels of Thomas Hardy (London: 
H. F. & G, Witherby, 1925). 

* Chew, S- C., Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist (Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1921), pp. 114r-116.— 
Garwood, lUd., pp,S7 — Johnson, Lionel P., The Art of Thomas Hardy (London: John 
Lane, 1923), pp. 56-57. — Randall, The Wessex Novels of Thomas Hardy (London 
and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. Button & Co., 1924), pp. 136 ff- 
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thongh even there they gain an elBEect by setting off the subject of the 
descriptions against the ironic mood of the story proper. In their mature 
writing the two authors stir the emotions of the reader through the irony 
of the situations they set before him, accentuating the irony with little 
bits of rigidly selective realism. They awaken sympathy by placing an 
admirable creature or a creature in some way likable in a net of ironies 
and letting him tangle himself up until suffering or death results. When 
people like Tess or Winnie Verloc, Knight or Razumov, Mrs. Yeobright 
or Lingard come to grief there is a powerful appeal to our sense of the 
unfitness of things. Our feeling for justice is outraged. The contrast that 
is the province of the ironist — the contrast of ideality with reality — 
joined with artistic technique and the thinking of strong minds is a sure 
means of impressing the reader. 

Yet some of the irony is much more convincing than the rest. The 
method of irony demands legitimate synthesis of irony and character 
development. It is in the irony in the group of novels including Far from 
the Madding Crowds The Return of the Native^ The Woodlanders that 
Hardy fully understands his people and their environment and makes 
their fate seem to result from their inner nature as much as from pre- 
destined fate without. Where his characters are most real his ironies are 
most convincing. In The Hand of Ethelherta and A Laodicean and the 
other ‘‘Novels of Ingenuity’’ the people and the settings are lacking in 
reality, and accordingly the ironies, albeit clever, are noticeably uncon- 
vincing. Too, in The Dynasts, where all fate is deterministic and the 
spirits of the protagonists are guided only by external causes, the ironies 
are cut and dried and as lifeless as the dramatis personae. Similarly, in 
Conrad, The Inheritors, The Secret Agent, The Rover, and other stories 
laid in Europe are deficient in the richness of insight into humanity 
that makes masterpieces of cogent irony of the novels centered around 
the Malay archipelago and shipboard experiences of Marlow.® 

In connection with characters and determined fate, it is interesting 
to note that the ironic method of Hardy and Conrad calls for the intro- 
duction of very few conventional villains into their works, and those 
few into their inferior work. Yet there is abundance of evil in the novels. 
The great mass of the characters, activists or pessimists, does evil quite 
unconsciously, elected to do wrongs by suffrages of accidents beyond its 
immediate perception. Characters like Elfride, Troy, Venn, Arabella, 
Kurtz, Nostromo feel the urge to live, act, and be happy. They do not 
deliberately will to bring trouble to their fellows. Some characters, like 
Mrs. Yeobright, Lady Constantine, and Lingard, bring woe where they 
actually intend good. Wildeve, Jack Durbeyfield, Almayer, Tuan Jim 
® See Chew, Ibid,, p. 76. 
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are unconscious of the affliction they are bringing upon themselves and 
others. Evil comes from men’s motivating desires and aspirations being 
at cross-purposes, Clym Yoebright’s and his mothers’, Verloc’s and 
Winnie’s; and with concealment and coincidence coming also into play, 
the result is a cumulative negation of hope and desire. If culprits must 
be found in Conrad and Hardy, the leading characters, of course, are 
responsible. But as the German naturalist tells Almayer, the only offense 
these people commit is to be alive. 

Justification for the irony, to conclude, is the basis for the success 
of the irony in The Return of the Native and Nostromo, Conrad and Hardy 
supply their great portraits with ancestry and with hereditary charac- 
teristics or some sort of home conditions. They make a character’s action 
the only action that character could take. He may cry, ^Tf I had only 
acted differently, how different everything would be now!” but what he 
does is inevitable because of past experiences and past associations, be- 
cause of the gradual coming together of a thousand small circumstances 
through the workings of august and inscrutable destiny.® Life is not a 
single thread which ramifies until a climax is reached and then becomes 
single again, but is a web of essentially the same complication at any 
time. The events of the past ramify into the present as those of the pres- 
ent into the future. In this justification of their plots by determinism 
Conrad and Hardy unite into one their philosophy and their method. 

Richahi) G. Lillard 

Los Angeles Junior College 

® See Ford, F. M., Joseph Conrad f a Personal Remembrance (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Co , 1925), pp. 218-219. 
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DIE WAHRSCHEINLICHKEIT DES KUNSTWERKS 

I n dem kleinen Aufsatz “Uber Wahrbeit und Wahrscheinlicbkeit des 
Kunstwerks’^ vom Jalir 1798 fubrt Goethe den Nachweis, dai^ ‘^das 
Kunstwahre und das Naturwahre vollig verschieden’^ sind, und dafi die 
Verschiedenheit so weit geht, daC der Kiinstler keineswegs danach 
streben diirfe, daC sein Werk sich wie ein ^^Naturwerk’^ darstelle und 
einem solchen zum Verwechseln ahnlich sei. Die Beweisfiihrung geht 
von der Oper aus, dem Kunstwerk, das nach seinem Wesen von Natur- 
wahrheit denkbar weit entfernt sei, dessen Kunstwahrheit, aber, wenn 
man die Wirkung als MaBstab nimmt, sich nicht bestreiten lasse. Was 
aber fiir die Oper gelte, trefe mu tads mutandis auf alle Kunste zu, sie 
erstrebten keine Wahrheit, keine auCere Gleichheit mit der Wirklich- 
keit, sondern nur eine auf ihren eignen inneren Gesetzen beruhende Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit. So treffend die Ausfiihrungen sind, so sind sie doch nicht 
erschopfend, und man muB in der eingeschlagenen Richtung einen 
Schritt iiber Goethe hinaustun. Das Kunstwerk ist nicht nur keine 
bloCe Nachahmung der Natur, sondern wenn es das ware, wenn es 
nur einen in der Wirklichkeit vorhandenen Vorgang oder Gegenstand 
kopierte, so wiirde es damit aufhoren, ein Kunstwerk zu sein. Die 
Photographic oder die Wachsfigur im Raritatenkabinet sollen der Wirk- 
lichkeit so ahnlich als moglich sein, sie werden mit der ausdrucklichen 
Absicht geschaffen, den Beschauer uber ihre Nichtwirklichkeit zu tau- 
schen, Diese Absicht lasst sich jedoch nur bis zu einem gewissen Grad 
durchfuhren, die Tauschung wird niemals vollkommen sein, und daraus 
ergibt sich, daB die Nachbildung mit Notwendigkeit hinter dem Vorbild 
zuriickbleibt und im Vergleich mit ihm als etwas Unvollkommenes er- 
scheint. Bei ihrer Betrachtung drangt sich der Vergleich mit dem Original, 
mit der Wirklichkeit, auf, und da dieser zu ihren Ungunsten ausfallen 
mufi, so erweckt die Nachahmung in dem Beschauer eine Empfindung 
der Unzulanglichkeit, also grade das Gegenteil von dem reinen Lustge- 
fiihl, das das Kunstwerk hervorrufen soil. 

Die Nachahmung besitzt einen eignen Wert tiberhaupt nicht, son- 
dern empfangt ihn nur mittelbar von dem Vorbild und enthalt ihn nur, 
soweit sie dieses wiedergibt. Die Photographie entwertet, sobald sich 
herausstellt, daB sie die angegebene bekannte Personlichkeit nicht dar- 
stellt, sondern einen beliebigen, mir gleichgiiltigen Fremdling. Das 
Kunstwerk dagegen fiihrt eine selbstandige, von dem Vorbild unabhan- 
gige Existenz. Ein Portrat von Velasquez schatzen wir heute nicht gerin- 
ger als die Zeitgenossen, obgleich uns ein Urteil tiber seine Ahnlichkeit 
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nicht mehr moglicli ist. Das Bild einer Neapolitanisclieii Laiidscliaft 
erscheint an Ort und Stelle nicht wertvoller als anderswo, weil der dortige 
Betracliter das Gemalde anf seine Ahnlichkeit priifen kann, und der 
berillimte Pottersche Stier wird in den Augen eines Landwirts eher ver- 
lieren, wenn er sich durch seine Sachkenntnis verlciten lasstj ihii init 
einem wirklichen preisgekronten Zuchtbullen zu vergleichen. Goellies 
Egmont bleibt derselbe, obgleicb sich seine Ahnlichkeit mil dem Mann 
der Wirklichkeit auf den Namen beschrankt, und wenn der Schopfer 
der Laokoongruppe oder Shakespeare, als er Hamlet schrieb, wirkliche 
Geschehnisse nachzuahmen glaubten, so ist es fiir das fertige Kunstwerk 
belanglos, daB beide sich in einem Irrtum befanden und daC weder der 
troische Priester iioch der Danenprinz je gelebt haben. Die Betrachtung 
und Bewertung des Kunstwerks vollzieht sich ohne Riicksicht auf das 
etwaige Original, ja ohne an dieses auch nur zu denken, und sie bleibt 
die gleiche, selbst wenn eine Vergleichsmoglichkeit uberhaupt nicht 
vorhanden ist. Der Kiinstler selbst bildet die Wirklichkeit nach, er hat 
sie wahrend des Schaffensprozesses bestandig vor Augen, aber sobald 
dieser abgeschlossen ist, hort die Verbindung zwischen der Vorlage und 
dem Abbild auf, und das Kunstwerk steht als etwas Selbstandiges da, 
nicht als eine Wiederholung des Urbilds, das von diesem wie der Mond 
von der Sonne sein Licht empfangt, sondern als ein mit eignem Leben 
begabter Organismus, der mit der Wirklichkeit wohl durch sein Warden, 
nicht durch sein Sein in Zusammenhang steht. 

Es ist weder Aufgabe noch Absicht des schaffenden Ktinstlers, vor- 
handene Erscheinungen mdglichst wirklichkeitsgetreu nachzuformen, 
sondern sein Ziel ist, den subjektiven Eindruck, den er von ihncn ge- 
wonnen hat, festzuhalten, in der Darstellung zu objektivieren und durch 
sie auf das Publikum zu iibertragen. Das kann allerdings nur durch die 
Darstellung der Wirklichkeit geschehn. Wenn der Maler cine Winter- 
stimmung ubermitteln will, so muC er dem Beschauer das Objckl, das 
ihm selbst die Stimmung eingegeben hat, also die Winlerlandschafi vor 
Augen stellen. Ebenso kann der Dichter eine Stimmung nur auf Grand 
positiver Angaben hervorbringen. Aber diese sind nicht Selbstzweck, 
sondern nur Mittel zur Ausfiihrung einer hdheren, tibergeordneteii 
Absicht. Der Kiinstler ergreift den ihm von der AuCenwelt gebotenen 
Stoff, aber indem er ihn ergreift, hebt er ihn aus der Wirklichkeit heraus, 
macht ihn selbstandig und lost ihn aus dem Kausalzusammenhang, in 
dem und durch den er in der Wirklichkeit allein existiert. Er isoliert das 
Objekt genau so, wie der Forscher eine PJianze oder ein Tier zweeks 
wissenschaftlicher Beobachtung zunachst von alien gleichgearteten ab- 
sondert. Diese kiinstlerische Isolierung entfremdet den Stoff der Wirk- 
lichkeit, sie verleiht ihm eine Einmaligkeit und Einheitlichkeit, wie sie 
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eine durch Zufalligkeiten getriibte Erscheinung des Lebens nicbt besitzt. 
Sie entwirklicht ibn, aber indem das Phanomen infolge seiner Isolierung 
als Symbol aller ahnlicben Phanomene erscheint, bedeutet diese Ent- 
wirklichung zugleich eine F<5fwirklichung auf einer hoheren Stufe, eine 
vbllige Umschopfung des Stoffes, sodaC er mit den Gebilden der Wirk- 
lichkeit nur nocb eine aufiere Ahnlichkeit aufweist. Anch diese unterliegt 
bei der kiinstlerischen Umgestaltung unter Umstanden einer eingrei- 
fenden Modifikation, indem der Kiinstler das Objekt stimmungsgemafi 
durcharbeitet, das herausbebt, was die Stimmung fordert und das 
Gegenteil unterdriickt. Aber nicbt in diesen stofflicben Anderungen, so 
bedeutend sie aucb sein mogen, darf man den Unterscbied von Wirkiich- 
keit und Kunst sucben, sondern in der grundsatzlicben Verscbiedenbeit, 
die zwiscben einem kausal gebundenen, dem Leben angeborenden und 
einem in sicb selbst isolierten, nur einer Stimmung dienenden Gegen- 
stand bestebt. Man kann, um Goetbes Ausdrticke zu gebraucben, dem 
einen Wabrbeit, dem andern Wabrscheinlicbkeit zuscbreiben; es kommt 
auf die Worte nicbt an, die Hauptsache ist, daC man sicb daruber klar 
ist, dafi die Gebilde der Kunst, wenn man das Leben als Realitat be- 
tracbtet, eine Irrealitat besitzen und nur Scbeinwerte darstellen. 

Das Bewusstsein dieser Irrealitat ist sowobl Voraussetzung des 
kiinstleriscben Scbaffens wie der astbetischen Aufnabme des Kunst- 
werks. Das Publikum muC wissen, daB das, was ibm geboten wird, nicbt 
Wirklicbkeit ist, und der Ktinstler muC ailes daran setzen, jeden Gedan- 
ken an die Realitat des Dargestellten abzuwebren. Gelingt ibm das 
nicbt, versagt die Kraft seiner Tauschung, so ergebt es dem Zuscbauer 
wie dem amerikaniscben Soldaten in der bekannten Anekdote, der den 
Darsteller des Otbeilo auf offener Szene niederscboB, weil er die MiC- 
handlung einer weiCen Frau durcb einen Neger nicbt ertragen konnte. 
Dicbter und Scbauspieler batten in diesem Fall nicbt vermocht, den 
Eindruck der Irrealitat der Darstellung zu bewabren. Wenn die bekann- 
ten Kirscben des Apelles, die angeblicb wirklicben Friicbten so genau 
glicben, dafi die Vogel sie anpickten, auf die Menscben denselben Ein- 
druck gemacht batten, so batten sie nicbt nur keine kiinstlerische Wir- 
kung bervorgebracbt, sondern sie waren iiberbaupt kein Kunstwerk 
gewesen. Wie sie dem Maler nicbt essenswert, sondern malenswert 
erscbienen, so durften sie in dem Betrachter nicbt die appetitreizende 
Wirkung ecbter Kirscben bervorbringen. So wenig wie sonst ein gemaltes 
Stilleben, mag der dargestellte Scbinken nocb so rosig und die Farbung 
der Weintrauben nocb so verlockend aussebn. Eine entkleidete Aphrodite 
mag alle Reize weiblicher Nacktbeit besitzen, sie muC der Wirklicbkeit 
so weit entriickt und von einer irdiscben Frau so weit verscbieden sein, 
daC sie keine sinnlicbe Begierde erweckt. 
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Der heilige Augustin bemerkt einmal, es werde die Zeit kommen, 
wo man die korperlidie Schonheit werde wunschlos bewundern konnen. 
Diese Zeit oder besser dieser zeitlose Zustand findet sich in der Kunst, 
in ihrem enstofflichten Gebiet, wo alle selbstsiichtigen, materiellen Re- 
gungen zum Schweigen kommen. Wenn wir beim Anblick der Laokoon- 
gruppe, bei Rafaels ‘^Brand des Borgo” oder bei Shakespeares Konig 
Lear auch nur einen Moment in der Illusion lebten, daC die dargestellten 
Schrecken Wirklichkeit waren und eine wirkliche Gefahr bedeuteten, 
so ware nicht nur die Freude am Kunstwerk vernichtei, sondern sogar 
der Gedanke, ein Kunstwerk vor sich zu haben, aufgehoben. Die Kunst 
kann das Furchterlichste darstellen, aber wenn sie Dinge zeigen kanUj 
vor denen wir uns im Leben mit Entsetzen oder gar Ekel abwenden, 
so nur, weil es dank ihrer Darstellung ausgeschlossen ist, diese Schreck- 
nisse mit solchen der Wirklichkeit zu verwechseln. Das gilt natiirlich 
auch fiir die positiven Empfindungen. Die Erhebung, die wir bei der 
Rettung des greisen Anchises oder Baumgartens durch Tell fiihlen, ist 
von ganz anderer Art als bei der gleichen Tat in der Wirklichkeit, schon 
dadurch, dass der Eindruck frei von jeder moralischen Bewertung ist. 

Wenn wir im Leben einen Kampf sehen, so fragen wir, wer sind die 
Kampfenden, warum wird gekampft und welche Sache vertreten sie? 
Betrachten wir dagegen Rafaels ^'Kampf an der Milvischen Brucke,'' 
so werfen wir auch nicht eine dieser Fragen auf, sondern der Eindruck 
des Bildes ist rein malerisch und liegt in einer Bewusstseins-spliare, zu 
der die Wirklichkeit liberhaupt keinen Zugang hat, sondern nur ein 
Abglanz von den Erscheinungen. Es geht uns in der Kunst wic den 
Mtittern im FausL “Umschwebt von Bildern aller Kreatur/’ sehen wir 
nicht die Dinge, wie sie sind, sondern nur ihre ‘^Schemen,^^ die man alien- 
falls nach ihren auBeren Umrissen fur die Dinge selbst halten konnte, 
wenn man nicht wuBte, daB sie etwas anderes sind, keine Produkte der 
Wahrheit, sondern nur der Wahrscheinlichkeit, 

Mit dem Nachweis, dafi die Wahrscheinlichkeit nicht Wahrheit ist, 
haben wir aber erst den negativen Teil des Begriffs gewonnen, Daneben 
besitzt er einen positiven Inhalt. So unwirklich die Gebilde der Kunst 
sind, so stehen sie doch in enger Verbindung mit der Wirklichkeit und 
bewahren zum mindesten eine auBere Ahnlichkeit mit deren Erscheiimn- 
gen. Die Kunst kann nichts darstellen als das, was im Leben vorhanden 
ist, und sie muB es so darstellen, wie es vorhanden ist. Die Phantasie des 
Kiinstlers mag ihre Fliigel noch so weit spannen, sie bleibt an die Wirk- 
iichkeit gebunden und kann nur gegenstandlich wiedergeben, was sie 
gegenstandlich vor sich sieht. Der Bildhauer zeigt uns geiiugelte Lowen, 
der Maler Zentauren, die halb Mensch halb Pferd sind, und der Dicliter 
ftihrt sprechende Tiere und denkende Pflanzen vor; es sind Ausgeburten 
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seiner Phantasie, Dinge, die in der WirMiclikeit niclit vorkommen, ja 
die der Vernunft und aller Erfahrung Hohn sprechen; und dock braudieii 
wir sie nur zu zerlegen und ihre Teile im einzelnen zu prlifen, um uns 
zu iiberzeugen, dal3 sie der Wirklichkeit entnommen und ihr trotz aller 
Seltsamkeit nur nachgebildet sind. Pflanzen und Tiere reden luit der 
Spracbe, die der Dichter dem Menschen abgelausckt hat, der gefliigelte 
Lowe verdankt seine Fliigel dem Vogel und der Pferdeleib und das 
Menschenangesicbt des Zentauren bleiben darum nicbt weniger realis- 
tisch, weil bier zwei Erscbeinungen der Wirklichkeit zu einer dutch die 
Erfahrung nicht belegten Einheit verbunden sind. Der Kiinstler kann 
die Erscbeinungen des Lebens variieren, permutieren und potenzieren, 
er kann sie zu den seltsamsten Verbindungen zusammenfugen und ausein- 
anderreilSen, er kann sie ins ungemessene vergrofiern und verkleinern, 
er kann aus Menschen Zwerge und Riesen macben, er andert doch nur 
die Dimensionen. Im Erfolg bleiben es dieselben Menschen, und ob er 
den Riesen wie Homer ein Auge nimmt oder ibnen wie Swift Pferde- 
kopfe aufsetzt oder aus den Zwergen bosartige Mifigestalten macht: alle 
diese Eigenschaften stammen, so sonderbar sie im einzelnen Fall wirken, 
aus der Wirklichkeit und konnen vom Kiinstler nur verwendet werden, 
weil sie ihm und seinem Publikum aus der Wirklichkeit bekannt und 
als Vorbilder gelaufig sind. Wenn uns der Dichter in das Totenreich oder 
das Paradies versetzt, so kann er uns noch so eindringlich versicbern, 
dafi die Abgestorbenen keinen Korper besitzen, er selbst vermag sie nur 
darzustellen, indem er ibnen einen betrachtlichen Rest von Korperlicb- 
keit belaCt, und wenn ihm der Maler in dieses Jenseits folgt, so malt 
aucb er Menschen, deren Umrisse allenfalls etwas verschwimmen, aber 
doch so deutlich hervortreten, daC wir sie als Menschen erkennen, als 
Wesen, wie wir sie in der irdiscben Wirklichkeit zu sehen gewohnt sind. 
Seit den Tagen des Odysseus bemubt sich die Phatasie, fremde Lander, 
die Unterwelt, den Mond oder einen Planeten mit Geschdpfen zu be- 
volkern, die die Verneinung der menscblichen Natur sein sollen; heraus- 
gekommen sind dabei nur Menschen mit leicht veranderten physischen, 
aber vollig unveranderten psychischen Eigenschaften. 

So eng aber der Kiinstler an die Erscbeinungswelt gebunden ist, 
wenn es gilt, eine Stimmung zu erzeugen, so groC ist seine Freiheit, 
sobald sie sich eingestellt hat. Dann kann er sie gewissermaCen als 
Sprungbrett benutzen, durch das sich seine Phantasie zu den abenteuer- 
lichsten Regionen aufschwingt. Wir braucben nur an Aristophanes und 
Ariost zu denken, an all das ^^dumme Zeug,” die corbellerie^ wie der 
Kardinal von Este sagte, die wir uns von ibnen beinahe als etwas Selbst- 
verstandliches bieten lassen. Bei dem einem gibt es einen Frieden, der 
pfundweise verkauft wird, einen Mistkafer, auf den man in den Himmel 
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reitet, bei dem andern unsichtbar machende Ringe, Ritter, die den Mond 
besuchen, und Menschen, deren abgezapfter Verstand auf Flaschen 
gezogen wird. Es sind nicht nur giatte Unmogiichkeiten, sondern die 
denkbar grobsten Widersinnigkeiten, und dock lassen wir sie uiis ge- 
falien, obne dafi sich die Vernunft dagegen auflehnt, ohne daC sie gegen 
die offensichtliche Vergewaltigung aller Erfahrungssatze Protest ein- 
legt. Das Kausalgesetz existiert in der Kunst nicht. Dinge, die im Leben 
als Paradigmata der Unmoglichkeil gelten, wie der zu Berg flieBende 
FluB Oder der Blitz aus heiterm Himmel, bereilcn uns in der Dichtung 
keinen AnstoC. Wenn das Wunder irgendwo einen berechtiglen Platz 
hat, so in dem Kunstwerk. 

Freilich wenn wir in der Kunst diese jenseits der Vernunft liegenden 
Dinge, diese auf den Kopf gestellte Welt widerspruchslos hinnehmen, 
so sind wir dock weit davon entfernt, sie zu glauben, sie fiir wahr oder 
auck nur fiir moglick zu halten. Wir bleiben von ihrer tatsachlicken 
Unmoglickkeit iiberzeugt, aber diese verstandesmaBige Uberzeugung ist, 
solange wir im Banne der Kunst stehn, ausgeschaltet, und infolge ihrer 
Aussckaltung fehlt uns das Organ, um die Unglaublichkeit des Darge- 
stellten wahrzunehmen. Der Verstand raumt der Phantasie das Feld 
und diese kennt den Begriff der Wahrheit iiberhaupt nicht. Im gewohn- 
lichen Leben gibt es nur “Wahr^' und ‘^Unwahr,’’ ‘‘Moglich'^ und ^^Un- 
moglichd^ Was mit Tatsachen belegt ist, gilt als wahr, was der Erfahrung 
entspricht, als moglich, das Gegenteil als erfunden und unmoglich. Mit 
dieser Betrachtungsweise kommt man in der Kunst nicht aus, in ihrer 
der Erscheinungswelt iibergelagerten Sphare gibt es weder Tatsachen 
noch eine Erfahrung, die sich auf Grund der Tatsachen entwickelt; 
sondern es gibt nur eine Darstellung, die als wahrscheinlich cmpfundeii 
wird, solange sie die Phantasie ausfiillt und zwar so vollstiindig ausfullt, 
daB der Verstand und die verstandesmafiige Kritik daneben nicht zur 
Geltung gelangen. Das Wesen der kxinstlerischen Wahrscheinlichkeit 
besteht nicht darin, daB man das Dargestellte glaubt oder glauben kann, 
sondern daB es so dargestellt ist, daB es keinen sachlichcn Widerspruch 
hervorruft. Die kiinstlerische Isolierung bewirkt, daB der Stoff der 
Wirklichkeit entrtickt und zur Form erhoben wird. Je reiner die Form 
ist, um so starker wirkt die Wahrscheinlichkeit, und je mehr das Kunst- 
werk in der Form aufgeht, um so grofiere Unwahrscheiniichkeiten im 
landlaufigen Sinn vertragt es. 

Die Wahrscheinlichkeit ist keine objektive Eigenschaft der Erschei- 
nungen, sondern ausschlieBlich Sache der Darstellung, d.h. der Form. 
Es gibt grundsatzlich nichts, das als unwahrscheinlich von der Kunst, 
insbesondere von der Poesie, ausgeschlossen ware, sondern es gibt nur 
Gegenstande, die nicht so dargestellt sind, daB sie kiinstlerisch und 
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walirsclieinlicli wirken. Es beruht daher auf einem Irrtum, wenn Racine 
im Vorwort der Iphigenie die wunderbare Verwandlung der Heidin ab- 
lehnt, weil sein Publikum das Wunder nicht glaubig hinnebmen wnrde. 
Der Dichter ist das Opfer einer falscben Theorie geworden, sonst lage 
in der Erklarung das Anerkenntnis, dafi seine Kraft nicht ausreichtc, 
um das aiierdings objektiv Unmogliche auf der Buhne wahrscheinlich 
zu gestalten. Die Berufung auf die Bildung der Zuschauer beweist fiir 
ihre Aufnahmefahigkeit um so weniger, als sie sich etwa gleichzeitig die 
Marchen Perraults anhorten, die von viel erstaunlicheren Dingen berich- 
ten als der Verwandlung einer Jungfrau in eine Hirschkuh. 

In einem Roman von Stevenson erklart eine der auftretenden Per- 
sonen, er konne eher an ein Wunder, also an das Eingreifen libernatur- 
licher Gewalten, glauben, als daB Gladstone das Zimmer der Konigin 
Viktoria mil einer brennenden Zigarre betreten habe. So paradox die 
Behauptung klingt, so ist doch so viel an ihr richtig, daC ein derartiges 
unzeremonielles Verhalten des Ministers den Kennern der englischen 
Hofordnung hochst unwahrscheinlich und unglaublich vorkommen 
wiirde. Dieser verhaltnismaCig kleinen Schar stehen aber die Millionen 
von AuBenseitern gegeniiber, die an der Gladstoneschen Zigarre auch 
nicht den leisesten Anstofi nehmen wiirden, so wenig wie an den ebenso 
ofEensichtlichen VerstoBen gegen die tlirkische oder cHnesische Hofeti- 
kette in Racines Bajazet oder in Voltaires Orphelin de la Chine. 

Es liegt auf der Hand, daB die Bekanntschaft des Publikums mit den 
einschlagigen Erscheinungen bei ihrer kxinstlerischen Darstellung eine 
wesentliche RoUe spielt. Je genauer es mit ihnen vertraut ist, um so 
schwerer fallt ihre kiinstlerische Isolierung. Die Leute haben sich daran 
gewdhnt, das Dargestellte als einen Teil ihres alltaglichen Lebens zu 
betrachten und sind daher nicht gewillt, es von ihrer personlichen 
Erfahrung zu trennen und losgelost von ihren materiellen Interessen 
aufzunehmen. Ihr besseres Wissen verhindert sie, sich dem Zauber der 
Form hinzugeben, und dieses philisterhafte Besserwissen widersetzt sich 
in besonderem Mafie der poetischen Behandlung moderner Stoffe. Man 
wird dem Realismus, wie er um die Jahrhundertwende auftrat, den Vor- 
wurf nicht ersparen konnen, daB er dieser kleinlichen Auffassung, die 
die Kunst an die Kette der Wirkhchkeit legte, die weitesten Zugestand- 
nisse gemacht hat. Wenn er grundsatzlich einen Unterschied zwischen 
der Wirklichkeit des Lebens und der Unwirklichkeit der Kunst nicht 
anerkannte, so verstieB er damk gegen die Idee der kiinstierischen Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit und hatte logischerweise die Kirschen des Apelles als die 
hochste der Kunst erreichbare Leistung betrachten mlissen, weil sie in 
ihrer Wirkung von echten nicht zu unterscheiden waxen. Erfahrungs- 
gemaB kann der Klinstler mit einem modernen Stoff weniger frei schalten 
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aber es ware verfeMt, daraus ein Prinzip zu machen. Es gelingt auch dem 
Gegenwartsroman oder dem realistischen Drama die Grenzen des poe*- 
tisch Wahrscheinlichen sehr weit hinauszuschieben. Man denke nur an 
Hermann Hesses Steppenwolf mit seiner an Hoffmann gemahnenden 
Phantastik, an Ibsens Frau Alving, die wie eine Gestalt des griechisciien 
Mythos selbst vor einer blutscbanderischen Geschwislerehe nicht zu- 
riickschreckt, oder an die Gespenstererscheinung in Wedekinds Fruhlings 
Erwachen, die trotz des sonst streng durchgefuiirten Realismus nicht als 
ein VerstoC gegen die Wahrscheinlichkeit empf unden wird. 

Auch unter den ungiinstigen Vorbedingungen, die ein moderner 
Stoff und ein modernes Publikum bieten, gelingt es dem Kunstler, durch 
die Form das kunstfeindliche Besserwissen niederzuringen. Man wird 
sich aber der Erkenntnis nicht verschlieCen konneii, dass im ganzen die 
Entwicklung dahin geht, be i den Horern und Zuschauern, bcsonders aber 
bei den Lesern die Neigung zu einer verstandesmaffigen Aufnahme des 
Dargestellten zu vermehren, wahrend sich im gleiclien MaCe die Fahig- 
keit der rein intuit iven Aufnahme abschwacht. Wenn man die Zeit- 
genossen des Aschylos mit denen des Aristoteles vergleicht, so sind die 
letzteren zweifellos auf Kosten der Phantasie kritischer veranlagt, genau 
so wie der heutige Englander im Vergleich mit dem Theaterbesucher 
Shakespeares, Diese Wendung zum Verstandesmaffigen, diese Erntich- 
terung zum Realismus, die sich am deutlichsten in dem Aufkommen des 
Prosaromans widerspiegelt, beruht offenbar auf einer psychologischen 
Notwendigkeit, die mit dem Fortschritt oder besser mit der Ausdehnung 
der Kultur verbunden ist. Die Unbefangenheit des Gemuts ist mit dem 
zunehmenden Wissen, die Fahigkeit, die Dinge auBerhalb jedes Zweek- 
zusammenhanges zu betrachten, mit der iimsichgreifendcn Rationalisie- 
rung des Lebens unvereinbar. Die Folge ware, dass mit dem Rtickgang 
ihrer Voraussetzungen auch die Kunst selber zuriickgehn, an Schwung- 
kraft verlieren und allmahlich verebben miisste. Eine dcrartige riick- 
laufige Bewegung ist unverkennbar, die Kunst biiCt an Bedeutung ein, 
und wenn diese Entwicklung keinen grofSeren Umfang angenommen 
hat, so liegt es an der Tradition von mehreren tauseiid Jaliren, die ihr 
ein Gegengewicht bietet und sich auf alien kiinstlerischeii Gcbieten 
geltend macht. Sie ist heute die starkste Sttitze des kiinsllerischen Schaf- 
fens, und sie ermoglicht es im besonderen Mafie, Dinge wahrscheinlich 
zu machen, die als solche dem kritischen Verstand nicht einleuchteii. 
Was die Vergangenheit als poetisch und wahrscheinlich anerkannt hat, 
tritt mit dem Anspruch auf gleiche Anerkennung auch in der Gegenwart^ 
auf* Eine unfassende Konvention hat sich ausgebildel, ein stillschwei- 
gendes Abkommen, Dinge als wahrscheinlich gelten zu lassen, die sich 
dereinst ais wahrscheinlich bewahrt haben. Die Tradition mit ihrer 
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Ewingenden Gewalt hat sie poesiefahig gemacht und erhalt sie in diesem 
Zustand. Dafi die gesamte Knnst in hohem MaCe auf konventioneller 
Grundlage beruht, kann als Tatsache gelten. Wenn sie eines Beweises 
bediirfte, so liefert ihn die Skulptur. Die weiCe Marmorfigur ist seit 
der Renaissance allgemein angenommen, nicht weil ihre Unbemaltheit 
einem psychologischen Bediirfnis entsprache, sondern weil die erhaltenen 
antiken Standbilder die Farbe verloren batten. Neuere Versuche, die 
Bemalung wieder einzuftihren, versagten gegeniiber der eingewurzelten 
Konvention, obgleich sie dutch die Tendenz zum Realismus auf der 
einen und die genauere Kenntnis des Altertums auf der andern Seite 
gestiitzt wurden. Auch die Buhnendichtung kann als Beweis fiir die 
Macht der Konvention herangezogen werden. Der Trieb, von der er- 
zahlenden zur gegenwartigen Darstellung, von der geschehenen zu der 
geschehenden Form aufzusteigen, ist dem Menschen angeboren, aber 
die Art, wie er befriedigt wird, die Fiktion, daC die Schauspieler so tun, 
als ob sie unbeobachtet unter sich allein waren, beruht auf einer Tradi- 
tion, die Aschylos noch wenig gelaufig ist und sich erst bei Sophokles 
durchsetzt. 

Im vorliegenden Fall kommt es aber weniger auf die allgemeine 
Bedeutung der Konvention an als auf die besondere Wirkung, die sie 
innerhalb der einzelnen poetischen Gatlungen besitzt. Ob die Einteilung 
in Epos, Lyrik, Drama von Anfang an konventionell war, erscheint 
zweifelhaft; sicher ist, daC sie heute nur noch dutch die Tradition er- 
halten wird. Mit jeder dieser Bezeichnungen verbinden wir eine bestimm- 
te iiberlieferte Vorstellung, und diese Vorstellung pragt sich noch ent- 
schiedener mit der weiteren Unterteilung aus, in Tragodie, Komodie, 
Roman, Novelle, Marchen, Satire usw. Diese Benennungen wirken 
ahnlich wie in der Musik der vorgesetzte Schliissel. Sie geben die Stim- 
mung an, in die sich der Leser oder Hdrer zwecks geeigneter Aufnahme 
der Dichtung versetzen soil, und sie rufen bestimmle Erwartungen her- 
vor die auf der Kenntnis ahnlicher gleich klassifizierter Werke begriindet 
sind, Eine Geistererscheinung z.B. bedarf in einem Lustspiei einer 
starkeren Motivierung als in einer auf Erhabenheit abgestimmten 
Tragodie. Lessing tadelt mit Recht das kiimmerliche Gespenst in Vol- 
taires Simiramis und er hat auch den Grund erkannt warum es im 
Gegensatz zu denen Shakespeares unwahrscheinlich wirkt. Es versagt 
nicht nur infolge der unzureichenden poetischen Kraft des Verfassers, 
sondern es steht auch grundsatzlich in Widerspruch zum Wesen der 
klassischen oder klassizistischen tragidie^ wie sie sich in Frankreich 
entwickelt hat. 

Von einer Tragodie oder einem Epos erwarten eir Handlungen und 
Gestalten, die in irgendeiner Weise das NormalmaC uberrangen,^eXTfot;s 
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wie schon Aristoteles erklart, und diese AuSassung ist so tief emgewur- 
zelt, dafi tins eine unheroische Darstellung von Menschen und Vcrhalt- 
nissen, die wir unter dem heroischen Aspekt zu selien gewohnt sindy 
liberrascliend und unwahrscheinlich beruhrt. Homers Manner und 
Frauen sind gewiC von einem stilisierten Heldentum denkbar weii ent- 
fernt, aber die Convention der Jahrhunderte hat es dahin gebraclit, daC 
uns eine schone Helena, die friedlich ihre Wirtschaft besorgt, oder ein 
Achilles, der nicht immer Feinde erschlagt, als ein Bruch mit dem uns 
vorschwebenden Bild und als VerstoC gegen die traditionelle Wahrschein- 
lichkeit erscheinen. Die Komik Offenbachs oder der Reiz eines neueren 
englischen Buches, das das Privatleben Helenas schildert, beruhen dar» 
auf, dafi sie diese Gestalten in einer uns unwahrscheinlichen Alliaglich- 
keit vorfiihren. 

Die poetische Wahrscheinlichkeit ist grundsatzlich psychologisch, 
jedoch mit der zunehmenden Bildung und Belesenheit wird sie mehr 
literarisch. Die Frage ist nicht mehr, ob das Dargestellte wahrscheinlich 
istf sondern ob es nach dem Stand der literarischen Entwicklung als 
wahrscheinlich gill. Was die meisten Opein an Handlung bieten, sind 
Ungereimtheiten und unmogliche Widersinnigkeiten, selbst Wagners 
Nihelungen machen keine Ausnahme, und wenn man seine germanischen 
Cotter und Helden nur nach dem Text beurteilt, so wirken sie grotesk. 
Aber trotzdem nehmen wir sie und die noch unglaublicheren Gestalten 
der Italiener widerspruchslos hin, weil wir an die Oper andere Anfor- 
derungen von Wahrscheinlichkeit stellen und uns daran gewohnt haben, 
daC diese nicht durch das Wort, sondern nur durch die Musik befriedigt 
werden. 

Jede poetische Gattung hat nach ihrem besonderen Wesen auch eine 
besondere Art von Wahrscheinlichkeit ausgebildet. An die Satire tretcn 
wir mit der Erwartung, dafi uns die Welt in einer komischen Verzcrrung, 
gewissermaCen in einem Hohlspiegel, gezeigt wird, in dem Marchcn 
erscheinen uns die groCten Wunderlichkeiten wie Selbstverstandlichkei- 
ten, und Voraussetzung der Fabel ist nicht nur, dajB sich Tiere und 
Pfianzen wie Menschen gebarden und wie Menschen redeii, sondern dafi 
sie auch von einer Moral beseelt sind, die die ausschlieCliche Konvenlion 
dieser poetischen Gattung bildet. Bezeichnend ist, daB Phadrus- 
Asop im Vorwort seiner Sammlung die sprechenden Tiere der Fabel als 
gebrauchlich und wahrscheinlich betrachlet, dafi er dagegen die re- 
denden Pfianzen als eine Neuerung zu entschuldigen bittet, die aber 
nach seiner Meinung mit dem Wesen dieser Dichtungsart durchaus 
vertraglich sei* Das eine war damals schon konventionell, das andere 
ist es seitdem geworden, so daB heute ein TJnterschied in der Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit sprachbegabter Baume and Tiere nicht exisliert* Aber 
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wenn sie aucli eine Spezialitat der Fabel bilden, so sind sie darum nicbt 
ibr ausscMiefiliches Eigentum. Rostand bat in Chamedair den Htibner- 
stall mit den sprecbenden Insassen sogar auf die Biibne gebracbt. Freilicb 
konnte man aucb bei der Auffiibrung die Beobacbtung machen, dafi 
die als Hiibner verkleideten Scbauspieler zunacbst befremdend und un- 
wabrscbeinlicb wirkten und daU sicb die Zuscbauer erst allmahlicb, 
weniger unter dem Eindruck der Dicbtung als dank literarischer Erinne- 
rungen an die vertraute Marcbenpoesie, mit ibnen befreundeten und 
sie als wabrscbeinlicb empfanden. 

Es zeigte sicb in diesem Fall wieder, daB in der szenischen Darstellung 
vieles unwabrscbeinlich wirkt, das in Form der Erzalilung unbeanstandet 
bingenommen wird. Der feuerscbnaubende Lintwurm in Siegfried oder 
die Wolfscblucht im Freischutz bilden immer eine Klippe fur den Regis- 
seur. Leibbaftig vorgefiihrt, werden sie leicbt lacherlicb und droben aus 
dem Rabmen der Wabrscbeinlicbkeit berauszuf alien. Das Auge ist in 
Bezug auf Wabrscbeinlicbkeit empfindlicher als das Obi. Darin ist wobl 
der psycbologische Grund zu sucben, daC die griecbische Tragodie, wenn 
sie aucb die Handlung von der Btibne nicbt ausscbloC, docb die Gescbeb- 
nisse, besonders die Mordtaten, lieber binter die Szene verlegte. Wenn 
Aristoteles das Wesen der Poesie auscblieClich im Vortrag findet und 
die Mitwirkung des Auges, die oder das bpav rd TpaypLara, als 
weniger kiinstleriscb verwirft, so liegt es daran, daC die Ereignisse auf 
der Bubne ursprunglich nur erzahlt wurden und daC er und seine Zeit- 
genossen es daber nocb als unwabrscbeinlich empfanden, wenn ein ak- 
tives Handeln vor ibren sebenden Augen, h rca (j>ay€p($, an Stelle der 
gewohnten Deklamation trat. Dem Pbilosopben erscbeint alles, was er 
unter dem Begriff der Cboregie zusammenfasst, also die gesamte gegen- 
standlicbe Darstellung, nur als eine nicbt notwendige und nicbt un- 
bedingt wiinscbenswerte XJntersttitzung des Vortrages; das bedeutet, 
daB sicb das Publikum zu seiner Zeit nocb nicbt in die Theaterkonven- 
tion der voliigen Identitat von darstellenden und dargestellten Personen 
eingelebt hatte und daC ibm die restlose Inkorpcration der dramatiscben 
Gestalt in dem Scbauspieler nocb nicbt gelaufig war und daber unwabr- 
scbeinlicb diinkte. Nacbdem man sicb aber daran gewobnt batte, in 
dem auf Stelzen gestellten, mit einer starren Maske verkleideten Dar- 
steller nicbt mebr das Symbol der dargestellten Person, sondern diese 
selber zu seben, trat das Umgekebrte ein, und die Verbannung der Hand- 
lung von der Szene, die die Scbauspieler zu einer deklamierenden Un- 
tatigkeit verurteilte, wurde ihrerseits zur Konvention, die unvertraglicb 
mit dem MaB von Wahrscheinbchkeit ist, die wir vom Theater ver- 
langen, 

Je mebr die dramatiscbe Auffiibrung an Gegenstandbchkeit gewinnt, 
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um so klarer tritt die Konvention hervor, auf der sie sich aufbaut. An- 
fanglich waren die Mitwirkenden von den Zuhorern begrilSicli nicht 
gescbieden, sondern bildeten nur einen Teil der Menge, Auserwablte, 
die den andern etwas vorsangen und erzahlten. Erst allmahlicb setzie 
sich die Fiktion durch, dafi der Theaterraum begrifflicli in zwci Teile 
zerfallt, von denen der eine bis zur Rampe der Wirklichkeit, der dahinter 
liegende aber der Wahrscheinlichkeit angehort, und daC entsprechend 
dieser raumlichen Trennung auch die Menschen je nach der Stelle, wo 
sie sich befinden, einen verschiedenen Charakler tragen, daC die einen 
etwas sind, die andern etwas bedeuten, Diese konventionelle Scheidung, 
die uns in Fleisch und Blut iibergegangen ist, war dem Soldaten, der 
den Othello auf offener Szene niederschofi, so unbekannt und so unvor- 
stellbar wie einem Europaer die gleich konventionellen Voraussetzungen, 
auf denen das chinesische Theater oder ein tiirkisches Karaguis beruhen. 
Sie wirken daher auf ihn nicht in ihrer Wahrscheinlichkeit, sondern ihrer 
Wirklichkeit, nicht nach dem, was sie vorstellen, sondern was sie sind, 
nicht als Kunst, sondern als Kuriositaten. 

So wichtig aber das konventionelle Element fur die kiinsllerische 
Wahrscheinlichkeit ist, so darf man seine Bedeutung nicht iiberschatzen. 
Die Konvention liefert in der Hauptsache die Voraussetzungen der 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, aber ihr EinfluC reicht nicht so weit, dal3 kon- 
ventionell und wahrscheinlich identisch waren. Die Wahrscheinlichkeit 
des Kunstwerks kann auf Tradition beruhen, aber ihr innerstes Wesen 
bestimmit sich nicht durch Gewohnheit und t/berlieferung, sondern 
durch die freiwaltende Phantasie und Schopferkraft des Kiinsllers im 
Bunde mit der von ihm hervorgerufenen Aufnahmefahigkeit seines 
Publikums. 


BeHin, Germany 


Max J. Wols'f 
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XXI 

IRREGULAR HEMISTICHS IN THE MILAGROS OF 
GONZALO DE BERCEO 

I^L cuento sepknario es de grant sanfidad. — Berceo, Loores 143a. There 
JL-J are in Berceo^s verses besides the prevailing Alexandrine half -lines 
of seven syllables a few hemistichs of five, six, eight, nine, and even ten 
syllables. These may be considered as due to the alterations and mistakes 
of the copyist. Such is the position taken by Fitz-Gerald in his critical 
edition of La Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos and in his treatise on the 
versification of the same work.^ He is supported by Hennquez Urena, 
who finds the regularity of Berceo quite exceptional in Old Spanish 
poetry, and who believes him to be the only versifier we can call correct 
from the Cid to D. Pero Lopez de Ayala.^ Others, not finding credible 
this unique position of the poet, may care to see in his lines traces of the 
tendency to ametric verse that is supposed to have influenced all the 
other writers of the cuaderna via stanza. A third position has been champ- 
ioned by Lang, who, remaining silent about the odd lengths other than 
those of eight syllables, affirms “that no convincing argument has as 
yet been advanced against the thesis that Gonzalo de Berceo admitted 
the native octosyllable quite as much as the other authors of the cuaderna 
via.''^^ 

Opinions have sometimes varied just as widely concerning the scansion 
of individual lines. The first hemistich of verse 57a of the Santo Domingo 
reads Maria la Egypqiaca. In the year 1897 Hanssen proposed the read- 

^ La Vida de Santo Domingo de Sdos, ed. J. B. Fitz-Gerald (Paris, 1904). Versification 
of the Cuaderna Via as found in Berceo*s Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos (New York, 1905). 

2 P. Henrfquez Urena, La Versificacidn Irregular en la Poesia Castellan a (Madrid, 1933), 

p. 18. 

® H. R. Lang, ^'Metrical Forms of the Poem of the Cid,’* PMLA, xm (1927), 530, 
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ing Mari la Egypqiaca,^ ten years later he offered Maria VEgypqiaca or 
Maria la Gypqiacal Fitz-Gerald believes that heie the combination ia 
in Maria counts as one syllable and that the half- verse is correct as it 
stands (i.e., of seven syllables)/ Menendez Pidal agrees with Fitz- 
Gerald.’^ Lang prefers to regard the hemistich as octosyllabic.^ All seem 
to have overlooked the syllabic value of the variant spelling of the Saint’s 
name in Milagros 521a, 767b, a la Egiptiam and ibid.j 783c, de la Egip- 
Piana. In Loores 201a, Maria la egiptiana pecadora sin mesiira^ the incor- 
rect pecadora for pecador (fem.) or pecadrtz, throws suspicion on the first 
hemistich, which might well read E la Egyptiana, and so in the example 
in question. In general, however, the prosodic values determined by 
Hanssen in his studies of the works of Berceo are sound, as is in particu- 
lar his principle of obligatory hiatus which I have used everywhere in 
this investigation. No evidence has been found to lead me to doubt its 
validity, aware as I am that eminent scholars have held that the poet ex- 
ceptionally admitted synalepha. 

THE MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century two manuscripts of the 
works of Berceo existed in the monastery of San Millan de la Cogolla. One 
of these, a quarto codex, showed in its language traits of the Navarro- 
Aragonese dialect, the other, a folio codex, showed Castilian traits. The 
first, as far as the Milagros is concerned, is preserved for us in a copy 
made in the eighteenth century by the Rmo. Ibarreta, reproduced in the 
edition of Solalinde in the Cldsicos Castellanos, Vol. xliv. This manu- 
script and text is referred to as I. The age of this quarto codex, as well 
as that of the folio, was supposed to be the thirteenth century by the 
Rmo. Sarmiento, who described them about the year 1745.® His judg- 
ment, however, does not merit complete confidence as we now know the 
writing of the folio to be of the second half of the fourteenth century.^® 
Parts of the folio, long supposed to be lost, were discovered by Professor 
Harden in 1925 and 1928 and have been published in C. C. Harden, 
Ctiatfo Poemas de Berceo (Madrid, 1928) and Berceo, Veintitres Milagros 
(Madrid, 1929). Professor Harden refers to the two parts of the manu- 
script as A and A''; we shall use A to designate both. It should be added 

^ This and the corrections for the Milagros to be considered below are from MisceUma 
de VersificacUn Caskllana (Santiago de Chile, 1897), in this case §5 A useful list of the 
metrical works of Hanssen is given by Henrfquez Urena, op. cit , p. IL 

5 Notas a la Vida de Santo Domingo de Stlos (Santiago de Chile, 1907), p. 13. 

® V ersification, p. 103. ^ Cantar de Mio Qid (Madrid, 1908), p. 273, Note 1. 

® Op. cit., p. 529. 

® C. C. Harden, Cuatro Poemas de Berceo (Madrid, 1928), p, 11. 

Fitz-Gerald, Santo Domingo, Introduction. 
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that A and A'' are parts of a longer manuscript originally containing the 
text of Santo Domingo de Silos designated E, and used by Fitz-Gerald 
as the basis of his critical edition;^^ that this same manuscript contains 
the Vida de Santa Oria, for which we have no independent text; and that 
the latter part of El Sacrifiqio de la Misa (250d-297) can be supplied 
only from Ibarreta’s copy, which in all probability is derived in this case 
from the foiio3^ 

Harden has studied the language of A in relation to that of I and finds 
that the latter contains many traits of the dialect of Rioja, Berceo’s 
native region^® He concludes that the language of A is a Castilianization 
rather than a modernization of the dialect of I. To this we may add that 
the copyist of I seems to have shared his author’s dialect, as he intro- 
duced the article in the characteristic Rio j an form to the hemistich 
Metier onse ennas naves (Milag, 588c). If the line was originally regular, 
Berceo wrote en naves' as appears in A. A Castilian scribe, if revising, 
would have written en las naves. 

If A loses some authority on the ground of dialect, it does so further in 
its inconsistency of vocabulary: some forms are replaced, others not. 
Frequently with the later occurrences of a word the scribe forgets his 
r61e of editor and the original form appears. For example, quisque is re- 
placed by cada imo in 82c but retained in 139d, sedie (sovo) is replaced by 
estaua {estouo) in seventeen cases but sovo is kept in 178b. So reverenqia 
replaces encUn in 76d but not in 80c. Even in Santa Oria^ where we have 
no manuscript check on his vagaries, we may be sure that hypermetrical 
palahras (16d, 22c) has usurped the place of vierhos, as happened in Mil- 
agros 657a, 77 7d, although metrically correct vierbos is inadvertently 
retained in S, Oria 122. Characteristic is his treatment of desent (desende), 
Desent is replaced by despues seven times, (208d, 231d, 252d, 300b, 793c, 
801c, 834c) with, of course, no disturbance to the length of line; but 
when the poet writes desende (493a), A’s despues makes the line a syllable 
too short and quite inconsistently three cases of desent (94d, 615d, 616a) 
are replaced by desende, making the line too long. 

In several of the instances in which MSS. I and A differ, the rime sup- 
ports the vocabulary of the former. The form quUar is doubly suspicious 
in 239c Qujtdtialis a los omnes lo que podia toller, while I’s TollUlis is 
metrically correct and in accord v/ith the rime word toller which is also 
the rime in verses 342b, 490c, 696d. Sedia, uniformly ousted by A’s 
estaua, occurs in rime with Maria (447b). So recudir replaced by re- 


Cmtro Poemas, p. 26. 

Cf. op, cit.j p. 31 and A. G. Solalinde, M Sacrifiqio de la Misa por Gonzalo de Berceo 
(Madrid, 1913). Cmtro Poemas, pp. 39-42. 
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spender (90a) is a rime word in 293b; segudar replaced by seguir (382a) 
is in rime in 47 2d. 

A study of all the irregular hemistichs in both manuscripts should lead 
to valuable results. They fall into groups. There are those peculiar to one 
manuscript (groups A and B below), those common to both (C), and 
those found in the parts lacking from one or the other (D, E). For ex- 
ample, Marden^s edition of MS. A has only 709 of the total 911 quatrains 
of the Milagros, as the first part of the work (73 quatrains) and eight 
pages containing sixteen each have been lost from the codex, which did 
not originally contain one quatrain (391).^^ On the other hand, Harden 
infers on very good ground that Ibarreta copied 143-145, 514-521, 
522-529 from the folio (MS. A) rather than from the quarto. We have 
thus only 892 quatrains from the latter. Within these groups the irreg- 
ular hemistichs may be subjected to a simple classification. A hemistich 
is not too long or too short in general but by a definite syllable, and these 
syllables can be grouped. The vocabulary may be altered by the use of 
a word longer or shorter by a syllable (rarely more) than the word re- 
placed (groups 1-2 below), the hemistich may be irregular by the omis- 
sion or addition of a word, usually a monosyllable (3-7), in certain words 
the final vowel eot o suppressed by the poet may be restored or one used 
by the poet suppressed (8-10), apheresis and syncope may be neglected 
or misapplied (11-12), the word order may be disturbed, throwing the 
cesura in the wrong place and thus affecting one or both hemistichs (13). 
We thus get a natural crescendo or diminuendo series from the basic 
heptasyllabic pattern. 

(A) OctosyllaUc Eemistichs Peculiar to MS, A . 

1. Vocabulary altered , — These substitutions constitute the most elusive type of 
irregularity. Without the variants, some of them produce the impression of 
authentic octosyllables: Levantd a Dios los oios 655b, ferdonat osta uegada (rime 
dada) S66c, etc. Often the word supplied is of the nature of a definition or is an 
attempt to make the text more explicit. Separate groups are those readings that 
differ by a prefix. 

acostumbrado — costumnado 102a; acerca — ferca 249a; allegaron — plegaron 
616b; acaescio— caecio 700b; assy — si 735d; atrevid — trovo 900a. 
ensennado — senado 183b, enferraena — fermeria 245d, 292a; encampar— campar 
380b. 

detardemos — tardemos 425a; delibre — ^libre 539a; demandaua — mandaba 723d. 
estaua—sedid, estouo— sovo ISOd, 247b, 279c, 284c, 318c, 327c, 414a, 415a, 
427ci, 427CII, 728c, 732d, 73Sb, 751b, 776a, 807c, 838d, 849d (18 cases), 
fazer— fer 248c, 274d, 338d, 403b, 404a, 582d, 71 Sd, 82ia (8 cases). 

w The missing quatrains are 1-73, 106-121, 154-169, 186-201, 362-377, 391, 459-474, 
506-521, 618-649. is Veintitris Milagros, pp. 16-17. 
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re^ibir — ^prender 74d, 204a, 392c, 428d, 559b, 690b. 
tomo {at cesura) — ^priso 207a, 479d, 885a, 
cada dia — ciitiano 220b, 387a(«388b). 
palabra — vierbo, bierbo 657a, 777d. 

mala querengia — maiquerencia; buena q. — bien q. 378b, 82 id. 
reverengia — el enclin 76d; don Cristo — Cristo 93b; E declaro — Regunzo 175c; 
indigion — digion 181b; contegio — cumtid 182d; Enderego — Agnisd i84b; Co- 
mengd se — Cneitose 214c; de lo suyo — del suyo 233d; Qujtiualis — tollielis 239c; 
auenturado — adonado 280a; siella — siet 312c; con que — do 405d; acabaron — 
finaron 573b; Leuantd — erzi6 655b;^® testigos — testes 686b; enoio — tedio 704b; 
seso — sen 707d; fiziessen penjtengia — se penetengiassen 708d; este — el 735a; 
fizo se — fined 743b; querido — quisto 745a; fraguada — nada 790d; dentro en 
un — en cbico 801 d; Fasta que — Hasta 816c, sin todo — e sin 822d. 

Total, 79 cases 

2. Wrong form of verb, — escriujd {at cesura) — escripso 182c, 353a; ujdi — vi447a; 
querria {1st person) — querre 657b; podiesse — ^podie 741 d; destruydos — destnic- 
tos 785d. (6 cases) 

3. Article added. — la 177c 742b; el 764c; a la otra — al otra 590b (4 cases.) 

4. Object pronoun added. — ^la 13id; ge 364b; se 348a; lis 399a; lo 667c; me 788d; 
te 797b, 804d. (8 cases.) 

5. Preposition added. — de 126a, 304a, 601 d; a 394d, 546b, 732c; en 43 id, 567c, 
(8 cases.) 

6. Conjunction added. — e 77a, 78d, 209c, 298c, 498d, 672a, 799d, 874d; ca 333c. 
(9 cases.)^^ 

7. Emphatic or other word added. — bien 221c, 407d; buen 350c; su, sus 275d, 
673a5 814b; tfi 693c; mj 771c. (8 cases.) 

8. Apocope. — In these words final e (or Berceo’s dialect i) is lacking in MS. I. 
Our scribe’s preference for the full forms may possibly be indicated in the final 
quatrains (686-777) of La Vida de Santo Domingo in which MS. E (of which 
our A is a part) and share common errors and peculiarities of vocabulary, 
while E alone has the full forms of onde 699c, 714d, 715b; ende 702d, 736d; 
dende 750d; grande IOSsl; fuerte 733a, 739c; eslonze 731c; diente 769c; ante 689a. 
That is, the manuscript family to which A belongs does not contain his restored 
apocopes. 

Staaff’s study of apocopated pronouns^^ enables us to make the following 
observation in regard to the Milagros: of 448 full forms (of ie^ se, le, li) and 
89 apocopated forms, manuscript I has only nine that make the hemistich 
irregular, and of these, seven are corrected by A, one is not found in A (165a), 
and only one remains with no manuscript evidence against the Irregularity: 

This may be the key to Loores 17b, Prof eta se levantard. I do not recall a form erzdrd 
(or erzrd)j but it is possible. Cf. iazdri (203d) and erzerse^levantarse, Ferndn Gonzdlez 750c. 

It is not clear why E^s conjunction should be retained in S. Dom. 69a e cadiafria elada 
in order to make a monosyllable oifria, while MSS. HV read cayef. e. Cf. Men^ndez Pidal, 
op. cit.i p. 273, Note 1. 

Erik Staafi, &tt4de sur Les Pronom-s Abr$g$es en Ancien Espagml (Uppsala, 1906). 
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Enfogdse en la agua (595d). Manuscript A too, while restoring the final e to 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, and particles, has been conservative in regard to object 
pronouns: against six expanded forms it has allowed forty-seven to remain 
apocopated in accord with the regular length of line, we must believe, however, 
out of orthographical rather than metrical considerations. Other than pronouns 
only thirteen of the short forms remain, two each of diz^faZy valy as listed below, 
and siquier 80a, comoquier 671d, uid 609b, and ^2 693a, 754d, 772b, 81 6d. 

Whoever added the final vowel can hardly have had synalcpha in mind. Of 
the 124 examples here listed only 52 (41.9 per cent) are folio w^ed by a woid 
beginning with a vowel. 

este, esti — est 103c, 105a, 134a, 134aii, 211d, 218c, 221a, 286a, 288b, 315c, 410a, 
616d, 674d, 747a, 748a, 818a, 820d; esse — est 857d. (18 cases.) 

-miente, -mente — ment 101b, 222a, 232d, 390a, 615d, 662b, 678c, 692b, 701b, 
719c, 731c, 847a, 975b. (13 cases.) 

ende — ent, end, en 90d, 128d, 175d, 303a, 332d, 381b, 408d, 422d, 6i7d, 815b, 
858b, 896a, 908d. (13 cases.) 

onde— ond, ont 330d, 350d, 387c( = 388b), 415d, 441d, 580c, 737d, 828d, 888b» 
(9 cases.) 

grande — grand 84c, 413d, 420b, 457a, 544d, 598a, 720d. (7 cases.) 
gente— gent, yent 216c, 260a, 356b, 416c, 724d, 831d, 838d. (7 cases.) 

-isti — ist {preterite ending) 135b, 202d, 272d, 454a, 609d, 779b. (6 cases.) 

desende — desent 94d, 615d> 616a. 

dize — diz 125d, 266d, 405b, 754b. But diz 92a, 909d. 

dulze — dulz 173a, 234d, 298c, 879d. 

estonze — estonz 243c, 294a, 431c, 502c. 

fuerte — ^fuert 178b, 229b, 324a, 540d. 

li — 1 105a, 124a, 490d, 560d. But d7 apocopated founs remain, 
f&ze — faz 310c, 323d, 352c. But faz 172c, 739c. 

delante 321a, 389a; Guiraite 183a, 210b; muerte 487c, 823c; vale 325b, 861b 
(but val, rimcj 551d, hnpv. 475a); deieyte 85d; elli — 61 240c; englute 883c; essi— 
es 532b; escote 392d; fuente 867c; iaze 177b; Laureate 240b; luze 256a; puedc — 
puet 202b; pringepe 29Sd; que me — quern 534c; siete 576a; semciante 321d; 
ueste 721d; valiente 87c; vine 729b. (124 cases.) 

9. Apocope of final 0 . — commo — com 86a, 256c, 852b; pleyto — picit 91d, 663c, 
681c; Giraldo — Giralt 219a; todo — tod, tot 303b, 304d, 343d, Slid, 884b; cabo— 
cab 343c; uno de — un de 595a. 

10. Elision. — de esso — desso 153d, 409d; para el — poral 260d, 482b, 552b; de 
onbre — domne 291a; sobre el — sobrel 357c, dar te a — darta 484d; dexar se ya — 
dessarsie 494d; contra el — contral 600b; Venjr me a — venir ma 767b. 

11. Apheresis. — obispo — bispo 221a, 232a, 398b, 399a, 402d, 540c, S48a, 5S0c, 
etc. (30 cases in all); obispado — bispado 578d, 714b, 737b, 904b, 907b; yglesia — 
glesia 876d. 

12. Syncope. — No examples. 

13. Word Ofdef.— ISOc, 232d, 354d, 855a, 867d. 

Uncorrected by MS. I are 54 more hemistichs, which with the totals for 
groups 1-13, make for MS. A 367 octosyllabic hemistichs. 
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(A) Eexasyllahic Eemistichs Peculiar to MS, A . 

1. Vocabulary, — dele Dios perdon — domne Dios lo perd6n 103d; quanto que — 
todo quanto 133b; sabia — entendia 135dj bien qiierientes — sus connopentes 
151b; tai — atal 222b; Ca — a qui 227b; brauo — brabiello 22Sc; mala fama — mal 
testimonio 271d; traxieron — aduxieron 279d, 577a, 811c, 831b; tanta — atanta 
280a; segujan — segudavan 382a; pies — ^piedes 386b, 738a; por — pora 447d; 
monge — bon omne 489a; despues -“dessende 493a; 4rbol {at cesura) — ardor 
6i3b, siello — seieilo 740c, 741 d, 836b, 842c; sentado — assentado 753c; grande — 
grand dia 790b; muy — sobra 830d (27 cases.) 

2. Wrong form of verb. — vieron, ujeron — vidieron, veieron 86b, 305b, 882d; 
quiero — querria 7Sb, ujestes — uidiestes 94b; Asm6 — asmando 338a; uer — ueer 
215b; vidi — vidfa 607c. (8 cases.) 

3. Article dropped, — 133e, 22Cb, 385c, 850b, 601b, 801d, 821c, 865a, 865b, 898a, 
903c; del alma — de la alma 85b. (12 cases ) 

4. Object pronoun dropped. — la 80c; lo 133b; li 149d, 295a, 339d; ge 174a; te 
485d; 718d. (8 cases.) 

6. Conjunctio7t lo^t, — 496a, 662b, 792d. 

7. Emphatic or other monosyllable dropped, — 61 175c, 211c; muy 226b; grand 
351c; bien 440b, 880c; td 728b, 798c; com i04b; end 138d; -mient 242d; sant 
282b; [h]a 420d; y 654c; que 581a, 658d, 888b; Dios 896a. (18 cases.) 

8. Apocope affinal e. — Noi — Non ii 181d; quier — quiere 671d, Sil — Si li 745d; 
Nol — Non lo 538a. 

9. Apocope affinal o. — segunt — secundo 256d, 417a.^® 

10. Elision. — ques — que es 139c; Fazer le — Fazer li [Ii]e 739d. 

11. Apheresis. — spafioso — espaposo 436b. 

12. Syncope. — bendicto — bene[d]ito (?) 76a, malditos — maleditos 217b. 

13. Word Older — Here the theory of permissible octosyllables is not applicable 
as it is impossible to retain the hemistich of eight syllables without accepting 
its companion of six. The one line in question is 150c Non se siniid de ninguna 
cosa embargadoj in MS. I cosa ninguna. There are more similar cases in the other 
works of Berceo Fitz-Gerald has allowed to stand in his critical edition S. Bom, 
740d Nol debia valer a cuita nulfiador. This should read Non li debie a coita vakf 
nul fiador. For order cf. Milagros 828c. 

Adding to the 88 examples listed 23 more which are not corrected by manu- 
script I, we have for manuscript A 111 hemistichs of six syllables. 

(A) Eemistichs of Nine Syllables Peculiar to MS. A, 

Here follow seventeen hemistichs of nine syllables. They are subject to pre- 
cisely the same classification as those of eight, except that several contain two 
kinds of irregularity. In other words, the scribe follows Ms system through 
regardless of length of line. 

1. Vocabulary. — cada uno — quisque 82c, la Gioriosa — ella 102b; entendisti — 
tovist 230b; Don loco, mal auenturado — Don foi, maiastrugado 340a; ende 

S. Dorn. 581c (all MSS.) segunt mj cu-idar should read segundo mj cuidar as in ih. 
4S9c, where segunt is the incorrect reading of E. Cf. Men6ndez Pidal, op. cit.^ p. 162, IS. 
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estouo — i sovo 350c; E este — Desl (252a); Nol apretaran tanto teiiazas de 
fierro mas fueite (sic) — Nol premirien tenazas de fierro tan fuertmientre 2‘i2(l. 

2. Wrong form of napdo — nado (569a). 

5. Preposition added, — a {personal ohj ) (146b). 

6. Conjunction. — E este — Best (252a). 

7. Word inserted. — Era 610b, 875d; toda 666b. 

8. Apocope of e not observed. — este — est (146b), (252a), (906b), Rogole qiie le— - 
Rogol qxiel 232c, este — Best (252a) ; sofristi muerte — sofrist mueri 453b; aparte 
— apart (563c); reciente — rezien (569a); fuerte mente — fuermient 907c. 

11. Apheresis . — obispo — bispo (563c); obispado — bispado (906b). 

These cases with three more (241b, 278b, 584c), in which MS. I shares the 
irregularity wholly or in part, make for MS. A a total of 20 hemistichs of nine 
syllables {eneasila bos ) . 

(A) Hemistichs of Five Syllables Peculiar to MS. A. 

7. Dissylabic word omitted . — otras 132b; mui 484d; sofrir 596b. 

(A) Hemistichs of Ten Syllables Peculiar to MS. A. 

1, 8. Vocabulary and Apocope . — Ass;^ fizieron ios pringipes qiie le estauan 
enderredor — Si f. 1. p. quel sedien derredor 735d. 

(B) Hexasyllahic Hemistichs Peculiar to MS. I. 

1. Vocabulary. — el — el loco 81c; fer — ^fazer 150d, 547c; negada — denegada 181c; 
tardado — detardado 343b; Miguel — Migael 353b; grandcs — granadas 486b; 
Quien — Qui en 569c; P16gol al obispo — Era el pueblo deiii 578c; Con su — E en 
su 687b; tales — cabdales 808c; Bizien — Clamauan 896c; ma! — mala 277d. 

2. Wrong form of verb. — podrie — podria {1st pers.) 449c, 704b; avie — avia {Ist 
pers.) 759a; vieron — ^iijdieron 879c; serie — serfa {1st pers ) 4S0b; vcr — veer 691d. 

3. Article dropped. — el 131d, 257a; los 272b; -nas (-las) 588c. 

4. Object pronoun dropped. — ^le 534c; te 733c; me 787d; lo 901 d. 

6. Conjunction. — 128b, 847d. 

7. Emphatic or other word dropped. — 61 241d; non 291b; grant 378b, 569c; su 
252b, 795b; tu 524a; ende 807b. 

8. Apocope. — Primiol — primiolo 242b; nil — njn lo 286d; Prisol — priso li 3S6c; 
Pidgol — ^plogo li 577c; est — este 616d; gent — gente 828d. 

9. Apocope of 0 . — Quand- — quando 439a. 

10. Elision. — ^Besta^ — de esta 424d. 

11. Apheresis. — bispo — obispo 711b. 

12. Syncope. — bendicho — benedicho 485c; Endrezar — cnderezar 288d. 

13. Word order. — bon omne — omne bueno 283a; Qufsolis don Cristo grant 
miracio demostrar — Qjsolis grant mjraglo d. C. d. 44ic. 

Total, 50 hemistichs. 

(B) Octosyllabic Hemistichs FecuUar to MS. I. 

1. Vocabulary . — podrie {1st pers.), Sennora — podria, Madre 54Sc; E vido — 
Cuydo 684d; a un — el 758b; postremena — postremera 794c; enfermeria — ^fer- 
meria Slid; Migael— Migel 317a,2o 

It is better, however, to read Sant Migael de Qa) Tumba, cL 433a. 
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2. Wrong form of verb, — sentia — sent! 488c; si non, serie — que seria (hi pers.) 
450c. 

3. Article added, — ^la 102c, 224a, 234d, 504b, 768a, 852c, el 337a, 604c, 801c, 
un 285b. 

4. Object pronoun added, — ^iis 239c; se 595a. 

5. Preposition added, — de 326c; a 861b, 880c. 

6. Conjunction, — 678c, 792d, 801c, 881a. 

7. Emphatic word added, — bien 96b; grant 741a. 

8. Apocope, — Acorrioli — Acorri61 88a; Vi6io — Viol 243a; no lo — ^nol 489c; 
Quiquiere — quiquier 557c; Dissoli — Dixol 736a; Siquiere — siquier 817c. 

10. Elided vowel supplied. — ante el — ante! 223a, 757b; Sobre el — sobrel 893c; 
poca de ora — poca ora 734a; de esto — desto 776c. 

12. Syncopated vowel restored. — miraculo 131b; Benedicha 458b. 

13. Word order. — misme pbdat (at cesura) — fiudat mjsina 306a; see under 
hexasyllables for 441c; laudada seer (at cesura) — seer laudada 542d; No ii querra 
toller por fuer^;a lo que toviere — N. 1. q. por fuere:a quitar (toller) 1. q. t. 868c. 

Total, 46 bemislichs. 

(B) Hemistichs of Nine Syllables Peculiar to MS. I, 

1. Vocabulary, — tan mala — tai 250c. 

7. Word added. — toda 492d. 

(B) Hemistichs of Five Syllables Peculiar to MS, I. 

1. dictador — enterpretador 866b. 

In the next three groups (C, D, E) there is no direct manuscript 
evidence against the irregularity, the authenticity of which must there- 
for stand or fall according to the evidence of parallel passages or to the 
relative conformity of the irregular lines with such laws of prosody as 
we can infer from the poet’s usage. Our task is aided by the frequent 
repetitions in this class of verse. 

Lang has set down^^ as authentic octosyllables in Santo Domingo 
eighty- three hemistichs that Fitz- Gerald had corrected in the intro- 
duction of his critical edition. In only one case, that of the syllabic value 
of Maria (57a), does he discuss the validity of these corrections. That 
cannot be done in detail here; however, it must be noted that twelve of 
these octosyllables contain este and four obispo. These are surely doubt- 
ful. Equally doubtful (as the work of the poet) are those hemistichs that 
are repeated in a perfect form elsewhere, e.g., S. Dorn. 68Sb, tolliS se li 
de los oios occurs as t. s, I, de oios in S, Dam, 725b, Milag, 63b, 489d; and 
compare S, Dom, 244b, ToUieronseme doios. In this expression, as often, 

Op. cit.f pp, 591-592. — ^This list contains five hemistichs of nine syllables: 44c, qmndo 
fue efoangdistero; 4A2cjfuerte miente escarmentados; 771b, meti en nuestros cor agones; 35d, 
527b, leuaronlo a la igksia; unless in these alone Professor Lang allows synalepha, In wMch 
case the last example is heptasyllabic. 
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the use or omission of the article follows the requirements of regular 
versification: cf, S. Dom, 624c, Tuelle de los mis oios^ and Milag, 490c 
de los oios toller. Elsewhere^^ Lang tells us why such corrections are not 
permissible. Quoting Apolonio 5c, ouo en este comedio with other long 
hemistichs, he remarks (perhaps in view of ibid. 197a, fue en esie come- 
dioY^ that “more than one of the cases in question may doubtless be 
reduced by correction or other critical devices, but the application of 
this procedure will in its turn reduce many hcptasyllables to shorter 
forms.^’ This, if applied to Berceo^s lines, is to miss completely the poet’s 
system of double prosodic values, a system not only governing his use 
of apocope, elision, dieresis, etc., but of much wider application. It ex- 
tends to the choice of vocabulary and to what one might call padding. 
May I give a few common examples without references? 

Fer — fazer, omne — el omncy bon omne — omne bono, Cristo — don Crisio — Jesu 
Cristo — nuestro sennor don Cristo (5. Dom. 31a), Oria — don Oria^ at cesura 
Sancto Spiritu — Spiritu Sancto, maguer — maguer que^ tal — aid, el — elli, des- 
guisado — desaguisado, gradir — gradesqer, ofrir — ofreQer, etc. 

Here are a few passages that reveal in short compass this principle of 
double values. The list might be extended. It must be conceded that the 
poet missed excellent opportunities to “vary the monotony of his lines.” 

Que tolliese dest omne esfe tan grant dolor, S. Dom. 409c. 

Perdieron tod esfuerzo e todo so sent! do, S. Mill. 451c. 

Ende salio el demon, mas fue eni mal repiso, S Dom. 62d. 

Siquiera a la madre, siqiiier a las sorores, S. Oria 146b. 

Esto como cuntiera, com non eran gerteios, Milag. 104b. 

Disie conseio malo, matest al mi romero, ibid., 202d. 

Non cates al mi merito, mas cata tu bondat, ibid., 903d. 

Visti6 a los desnudos, apaci6 los famnientos, ibid., 708a. 

Tantas son sm mergedes, tantas sus caridadcs, 

Tantas las sus virtudes, tantas las sus vondades, ibid., 614ab. 

Staaff’s treatise reveals the principle at work in the poet’^s use of pro- 
nouns. The syllabic and non-syllabic forms are used with few exceptions 
in conformity to regular verse. This enables Staaff to make in the Mil- 
agros fifteen corrections that have been substantiated by new manuscript 
evidence from A. In thirteen cases the new manuscript brings no new 
evidence and in only five has Staaff gone astray 

Sometimes there is more than enough evidence to disprove an irregu- 
larity but not enough to restore the original reading. In view of S. Dom. 

^ “Contributions to the Restoration of the Poema del fid,” Rev. Hisp. LXVi (1926), 14. 

** Against S, Dom. 80d, ouo en esfe comedio are S. Mill. 144a, demds en est c., ibid. 395a, 
Didlis en est c., Milag. 161c, Cuntiol en est c. 181c, 202a, 233c, 242b, 69Sa. 
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250b, meterlo a la pella, Hanssen corrected Milag. 256c to read que iraen 
a [la] pella^ which seems probable, even considering 86a la traien com a 
pella. Fortunately MS. A, como a pella, decides the case. Harden, who 
allowed synalepha of like vowels between hemistichs in the Poema de 
Ferndn Gonqalez,^^ might have accepted as regular Milag. 337a, Yendo 
por la carrera a complir el so depuerto. Hanssen omits a as Berceo fre- 
quently does between ir and the infinitive. MS. A again decides by read- 
ing complir su. Selecting for correction the most difficult passages of the 
MilagroSj Hanssen fails in eight, succeeds in fourteen, and in fourteen 
more A adds no new evidence. 

In the cases that follow the attempt has been made to gather the 
evidence rather than to offer definitive corrections. In most cases, how- 
ever, the evidence is quite sufficient to discredit the irregularity. The 
reader will see by weighing individual cases that the concurrence of two 
manuscripts does not necessarily establish a reading. In the list below 
credit is given to Hanssen and Staaff by the letters H and S. 

(C) Hemistichs Octosyllabic in Both MSSP 
83 c Buscando sus(o) et iuso H. 

91a Escripto es que (el) omne, r/. 3b, 5b. 

105c (A)pareci61 a un clerigo HS, cf. Loor. 125c. 

130b Ben(e)dicha sea ella 

138a Quand(o) ovo la Gloriosa, cf, S. Mill. 79b, 156a. 

151a End(e) al dia terzero 

185a Quand(o) a essir obieron, or (a). 

228b Aparecioi ai (o)bispo S, cf 221a. 

231c hasta (e)l trenteno dia, cf, 575c, S. Dom. S14d. 

262d Beati inmacuiati, Berceo^ s Latin phrases sometimes show metrical 
anomalies j c/. 221c, S. Laur. 46d. 

277c (La) boca por que essi6, or esse H. 

325d io al (o)bispo don Teilo. 

335b Movi61(o) la ley del sieglo S. 

339d Com(o) qui sannosamientre S, cf 777d, 210c. 

351b Por qui fizo est(e) omne 

378d En buscarii muert(e) mala, cf. 453b, 447a, 487c, S23c. 

385b com(o) el de San Marzal, cf 852b, S. Dom. 228c. 

387b ant(e) fuera a prender, cf S. Mill. 69b. 

400c (la) eglesia quebrantar, cf 410d. 

40 la quand(o) fueron maestrados. 

^ Poema de Fernan Gongalez, Texto Critico por C. C. MardeUy Baltimore, 1904. Synalepba 
between bemisticbs: 26d, 43c, 68a, 164b, 233b, 242b, 28 la, 241d, 360a, 410c, 424a, 471b, 
S3Sb, 558a, S58d, 578c, 623c, 650c, 667d, 740a. 

28 233c, 250c, 256c, 337a, 378b, S71a, 741a, 80ic. 

S84c is of nine S3dlables in MS. A, 797d is nondesaipt in MS. I. 
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452d Podrielo en (la) eglesia, c/. a eglesia 102cA 
560b Fo poia 1(a) abadessa H. 

55 Id lo a Dios me (a)comiendo, cf. 67 la 

562 d echadas dest(i) logar 

571a Touose en la duenna el (o)bispo por erraclo. 

574c Quand(o) quiso despedirse. 

575d Desend(e) el pensarie. 

584c Tan grand es cias com(o) eri, cf, S. Mill. 464b, 260d. 

584d en calieiit(e) e en frio, cf. 473a, or (en). 

S95d Enfog6s(e) en la agua S. 

(675b Con grafios, con guizquios, A reads ezqiiinos, perhaps ’^giiizquinos 
based on guizque.) 

680a Reptaval(o) la aliama S. 

59 7d a Dios e (a) la Gloriosa, c/. 159c, 

743c Pero Dios se lo quiso, no por poder del peccado, ‘‘no entiendo la 
frase’’ H. 

793c Predied (el) Evangelic, cj, Sacr. 51c, Loor. 177a, S. Mill. 157c. 

797d No lo podrie {Isi pers,) traer, A podria, read nol podria. 

845b Este non iaz(e) en dubda, cf, 31b. 

848b que en (la) eglesia era, or (e)glesia. 

869b sennor d(e) Estremadura. 

881b Ca en cosas de (e)glesia, or d(e) eglesia 
886c marido de Teodora. / have nothing to ofer, 

889b Entraron en la (e)glesia, cf, 876b. 

905a Por del (o)bispo de Avila. 

Total, 42 cases. 

(C) Hemistichs Uexasyllabic in Both MSS,^^ 

181b [E] es plena de gragia, or Plena de gragia es, cf, 792a. 

221 c Salve Sancta Parana, cf note on 262d. 

256c que traien [com] a pella, cf. 86a. 

260b Quitdsse de la alma [la] que tenie ligada, H tenia (3 syl), Menindez 
Pidal tenie (3 syl), cf, 865bA, 276c, 33Sa, Sacr. 209b, 262d.2® 

315a Dios [el] nuestro sennor S, cf, 244a, 257aA, 842d. 

355a Venid [by] un iudezno, cf. S. Mill. 218a, S. Dom. 29Sa. 

355d Avien con el[li] todos, cf, 371d. 

3S7b ei ninno iudezno, read ninnuelo 363a. 

378b avian mal querenpa, A avjan grant mala q., read a. g. mal qiierenfia. 

cf. S73c, 821d, Juan Ruiz 41 7d. 

393d Sin ti d[e] esta fiebre, cf. 424dA. 

434d De San Miguel era, read Migael. 

44Sc E por Sant Miguel, read Migael 

445d Es esti miraclo bien que lo escrivamos, A Esti tal miraglo bien es 
que, read Esti miraclo es bien que. 

In A the following are of eight syllables: 2S6c, 378b, 896a. 

F. Hanssen, Gramdtka Eht6rica (Halle, 1913), §234. 
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454d El miracio vieio, read Esti m., cf. 907c, 735a, var. 

458c Tu seas ben[e]diclio, 

459c dar en est[i] conviento. 

460d Bien te lo cuidaba, read cuidaria. 

738a a tos pie[de]s caer, cf. 386b, 756c, 764a. 

798c Qiiequier[e] que t6 mandes. 

832b Prender pan ben[ed]ito. 

842d Dios [el] nuestro sennor 

851b E era grant merito, A Era de g. m., read E era de g. m. 

868a Read Bien creo que qui esti miracio [bien] oiere, or Bien creo est(i) 
miracio que el que lo oiere, but(?). 

896a End a pocos dias, A Ende a p. de d., read Ende a. p. d. 

907c El miracio nuevo, read esti m. n., cf, 735a var. 

Total, 25 cases. 

(C) Eemistichs of Ntne Syllables 
184b A1 apostoi(o) d(e) Espanna, A apostol. 

241b Fo a los purgatories do merecie (seer) levado H. 

278b A cogieronse de y ayna, I cojieron ssada bina, read most naturally 
cogieronse d’ahina, hut I have not found ^*de abina’^ elsewhere, cf, 
^^de prisa/' 

5 60a onde estava asentado, A posado, read ond e. p. 

(D) Irregular Eemistichs in those parts of MS, I that have been lost from A, 

Octosyllables 

36b pora darnos (la) entrada — por(a) H. 

53c que par(i)rie a Messia S — (a) H, 

117d estava con (grand) querella H, or sedi6. 

155a los manzebos (mds) livianos H. 

157b (Ca) eiios non querien ir H. 

158b Fue en buenos e (en) males, cf, 159c. 

200a Recudi61(i) un diablo S. 

370d Metbieron est(i) miracio. 

373a faden(li) mala ofrenda (?). 

473a Entrant(e) de la eglesia, cf, 352d, 416a. 

513 d Ca sabia que otro dia seria porfazada, Ca sabia otro dia que seria 
porfazada H. 

629d Quando xx, quando xxx., read perhaps veynt S. Dorn. 457c, S. Mill* 
124a. 

627a Demanddl c6m(o) andava S. 

649a Lev61(o) a la eglesia. 

(668a Sennor, quand(o) [al] non puedo.) 

(724a Cuidavanse los omnes que con seso quebrava, perhaps Cuid£vanse 
los omnes con seso que obrava.) 

Total, 14 cases. 

Eexasyllables 


23 d ruega nocb[e] e dia. 
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32a La ben[e]diclia Virgen. 

56a Tiempo dc quai[d]esma, or la q., or Ei tiempo. 

112a Yssieli por [la] boca S. 

116a D [e] un clerigo otro, cf. 431a 

121c Ei ve[c]r, el ofr. 

lS6a DIssolp] Jesu Cristo S, 

192d Que [la] tu came misma, or meisma, cf, S. Dorn. 227b, 78aE, Milag. 

694b. 

20id lago, se[e]r villano. 

364d De [a] tan fiera queja, cf, S. Mill, 66ab. 

36Sc estorgio bien [e] gent, cf, 402d. 

506d Vivien segund[o] regia, cf, S. Mill. 462b. 

512a Entendid el [ojbispo. 

513d See above j octosyllables. 

Total, 14 cases. 

Of Nine, Twelve, and Five Syllables 

516b Non avia alguna escusa (?). 

520a Tu acornst(i, Sennora, a) Theopbilo que era des(es)pciado II. 

62d de [la] Na[ti]vidat, Lanchetas, Solalinde. 

(E) Passages in which MS, I does not follow the quarto codex. 
Octosyllables 

144d contra (la) su magestat H. 

515b La que fue para ei mundo, read porai. 

518a diz(e)lo la Escriptura. 

254b tan dulz(e) e tan cumplido. 

524d Ca veo que m(e) segudan S, cf. 354c. 

526b Fuent(e) de misericordia, cf. 35a, 126d, 867c. 

52 7d Que tod(o) ei mundo fable, cf, 543d. 

528d f(ac)er edifficapon. 

Leaving aside all corrections, what do we find is the condition of the 
manuscripts as regards irregularity? In manuscript A there are 709 
quatrains (coplas) of the Milagros, one of them (866) of five verses. We 
then obtain from the above data these totals: of seven syllables, 5172 
hemistichs; of eight, 367; of six, 111; of nine, 20; of five, 3; and of ten, 1. 
The total irregularity is therefore 8.84 per cent. 

Our scribe^s treatment of is much the same. An exami- 

nation of the irregular (therefore rejected) readings of manuscript El in 
Fitz-Gerald^s edition gives the following results: of eight syllables, 259 
hemistichs, of six, 78; of nine, 22; of five, 4. To these totals should be 
added those irregularities that the editor has incorporated into his text 
and corrected in the introduction:^® 81 octosyllables, 12 hexasyllables, 

The same list in Versification, pp. 43-45, and (except sixes) in Lang’s list. CC. note 21. 
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and S of nine syllables. To this must be added a certain number of read- 
ings in the edition which cannot be maintained as correct in view of our 
growing knowledge of Berceo’s prosody, viz., 20 octosyllables/^ 21 hex- 
asyllables/2 14 of which secure a regular length by reading the imperfect 
ending ia as dissylabic, and one of nine syllables (57a). Resulting totals: 

8, 360; 6, 111; 9, 28; 5, 4. Santo Domingo has 777 quatrains (two of them 
of five verses each). In manuscript E there are then 5717 regular hem- 
istichs and an irregularity of 8.08 per cent. 

In each case the different lengths of hemistich arrange themselves in 
descending frequency on this scale: And this holds for MS. A 

of the Milagros likewise if we count only those irregular hemistichs for 
which a regular variant is found in I. The formula discovered by Menen- 
dez Pidal for the Cid by counting only hemistichs of sure measure is 
7/’6,5/’^‘^’4, and for whole verses, 14,^®i3/®»]2/’^’ii/®. That for the Ronces- 
valles, by counting only verses with no conflicting vowels, is the same as 
we have obtained except that lengths of 4 and 13 syllables end the scale.^® 
The formula also holds for the Roncesvalles as far as the fourth figure by 
including all hemistichs (except, of course, the destroyed 3b and 4b), 
counting syllables by hiatus, and giving either Old Spanish value to 
muyt, vioj mio, oy, ay,fuij imperfect -ioj and orient. The total irregularity 
in the Roncesvalles is of course much greater, being over half 

The figures for La Vida de Santa Oria are 7, 1536; 8, 79; 6, 19; 5, 3; 

9, 2 ; 12, 1 ; irregularity 6.34 per cent. The scale remains the same for the 
first three lengths. 

Turning to MS, I we find the same scale but a much smaller propor- 
tion of irregularity. There are 892 coplas, one (866) of five verses. Dis- 
tribution: 7, 6940; 8, 100; 6, 89; 9, 6; 5, 2; 12, 1; irregularity 2.77 percent. 

That this regular departure from the standard heptasyllable is a func- 
tion of scribal transmission rather than a product of poetic design may 
be induced from the data for El Sacrifiqio de la Misa, part of which we 
possess in a manuscript of the early fourteenth century (verses l-"250c), 
and for the rest (250c-297) we have only the Ibarreta copy which seems 

31 As follows, 69a, 73a, 73b, 83d, 201c, 204d, 206a, 217b, 219d, 245d, 443c, Stic, 683c, 
685c, 714d, 740d, 762b, 765c. 

32 As follows, 82b, 304b, 553c, 581c, 702a, 703d; with 4a, 7a, 15c, 21b, 6ic, 120d, 173a, 

182d, 229c, 337c, 369d, 403a, 642b, 748a, 751d. In view of the readings of tbe new manu- 
scripts it has become harder than before to claim any values for the imperfect tense (in 
-er and 4r verbs) in Berceo but -ia (2 syL), -ie (-fa, 2 syL, used only in rime), -iemaSj 
-iedes, in which the combination ie is always monosyllabic. The evidence also points 
to the total exclusion of monosyllabic 4a. ^ Rev. de Fit. Esp.^ rv, 126-127. 

3^ Some of the irregularities of ,the Roncesvalles are veiy questionable. E.g., 26b con grant 
dolor que avjde^ in an a^e assonance, had better be heptasyllabic and read ave (—ha)^ 
historical present as in lib, 14a, 30b, 86b, 100b. 
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in this part to be based on a lost portion of the folio. The latter shows the 
same order of lengths and nearly the same proportion of irregulaiity as 
we have found for the different portions of the folio; 7j 338; 8^ 27; 6j 7; 
9, 5; 10, 1; irregularity 10.57 per cent. But the copyist of the first part 
shows a very definite tendency to contraction (especially apocope) as 
the sixes prevail over the eights; 7, 1880; 6, 77 ; 8, 39; 5, 1 ; 9, 1 ; irregular- 
ity 5.91 per cent. 

Manuscripts A and I have 690 quatrains in common (5520+2 hem- 
istichs). In group C above there are 53 irregularities in which the manu- 
scripts concur, that is, less than 1 per cent of the whole of this rather 
lengthy portion of the poet’s work. Aside from Berceo, Henri qucz Urcna 
states, every fourth Alexandrine [verse?] in early Spanish poetry has an 
irregularity.®^ Lang believes that in the Alixandre about one-fourth of 
the hemistichs preserved in manuscripts 0 and P are octosyllables.®® In 
the year 1916 Harden states of the Apolonio that “at least twenty-five 
per cent of his verses are metrically incorrect” and in 1922, “about 
twenty per cent of the hemistichs of the manuscript are irregular.”®^ 

WORD ORDER 

There are in Berceo’s works many correct verses which show that the 
poet has departed widely from the normal prose word order for the pur- 
pose of bringing the cesura into the middle of the line. That is, he has 
at times clearly avoided hemistichs of more or less than the standard 
measure. These are doubly convincing, for considering the manifest 
scribal disregard for meter the tendency would be to restore the prose 
order. In the following examples the cesura is marked, the transposed 
member is underlined and the irregular lengths of hemistich avoided 
are indicated. 

Milag. 21c Ca los evangelistas: quatro que los dicta van (9+5). 

S. Dom. 358d Temien que afincar: avri6 en la prision (9+5). 

S. Bom. 39ib Fizose a la casa: traer del confessor (9+5, or 6-1-9). 

Milag. 812b Los tus gemitos grandes: las tus aflictiones (6+7). 

Loores Sb Ca por Spiritu Sane to: tu virtut entendieron (6 + 7). 

Buelo 114d Mas non quiso castigo: prender la iuderia (7+8), 

Milag. S54d No ii puede en cabo: prestar nulla guarida (7 +8). 

S. Oria i67b C^rca anda del cabo: Oria de la carrera (6+8). 

A larger group is formed by first hemistichs in which the normal order 
of words would result in an octosyllabic half-line ending with an accented 
syllable {hemistiquio agudo): e.g., 5. Dom. S93b alld que lo levassen (7 
syL) instead of prose order que lo levassen alld (8 syL). Granted the free- 

Op, ciL^ p, 18. 86 Rev Eisp,^ xxn (1926), 14. 

C. C. Maiden, Lihro de Apolonio (Baltimore, 1917, and Princeton, 1922), Pt. r, p. ziv, 
Pt n, p. 32. 
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dom of introducing the octosyllable, these cases would point to an aver- 
sion to using the masculine verse-ending at the cesura. No such aversion 
is apparent. There are in the 911 coplas of the Milagros 969 masculine 
rime words, 26.5 per cent of the whole. Masculine endings for the first 
hemistich are 241 in number, almost exactly one-fourth of the rimes of 
this type. It seems that, either hemistich being allowed to end at random, 
one ^^acute” rime word induced three more. Each of the examples to 
follow is furnished with a companion in which the transposed member 
figures at the end of a regular hemistich thus showing its capacity to 
carry the rhythmic stress of a heptasyllable. 


S. Dom. 

S. Dom. 

250d 

234c 

Porque del sol tan perca: sedi6 esta estiella 
Mas lucie que el sol: taut era de lumnosa 

Milag. 

Milag. 

i36b 
53 7d 

fista es en que somos: la cabeia iornada 
Como muger que es: de tal cosa librada 

S. Oria 
Loores 

89a 

74d 

Dexemos lo al todo: a ia siella tornemos 

Sobre todo lo al: en cruz quiso morir 

Milag. 

Loores 

261d 

177c 

Del mal si non te guardas: caeris en peor 

De partirme del mal: nunca non ovi cura 

Milag. 

Milag. 

689c 

224d 

Afin si de non dices: ferte mayor mercado 

Si dissiese que non: dizria falsedat 

Sacrif. 

Sacrif. 

24Sc 

94d 

Quando en cruz fue puesta; la persona honesta 
Al que mori6 en cruz: por el nuestro pecado 

Milag. 

Duelo 

757c 

30b 

De mi fablaran todos: mesquino pecador 
Mas se dolie de mi: que non de su lagerio 

S. Dom. 
Milag. 

476b 

729b 

Padre, yo a ft vengo: por salut demandar 

Por esso vin a H: por seguir tu mandado 

S. Dom. 
Sacrif. 

195b 

238b 

Martir de Dios amado : oye mi oracion 

Se non fuessen de Dios: de coragon amados 

Milag. 

Milag. 

452b 

214a 

Rendieron a Dios grajias: e a Sancta Maria 
Rendio grapias a Dios: e a Sancta Marfa 


The data presented throughout the study support the following con- 
clusions in regard to Berceo’s verse: (1) obligatory hiatus with no ex- 
ceptions; (2) complete regularity of composition with no possibility of 
separating one type of manuscript irregularity (octosyllables) from the 
others as to nature or origin; and (3) irregularity in conformity with the 
ametric formula may on occasion be the product of scribal transmission. 

H. H. Aenold 
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HONORS BONET: A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
CRITIC OF CHIVALRY 

B y the end of the fourteenth century the iiistitiilion of chivalry seemed 
more brilliant than ever before. It had covered itself with glory dur- 
ing the long years of the struggle between France and EnglaiKh number- 
ing among its heroes such exemplars of knighthood as the Black Prince 
and King John of France, Sir John Chandos and Bertrand du (lucsclin. 
During the lull that occurred in the last years of the century, monarclis 
and princes, freed from the galling restrictions of war, vied with one 
another in the great mediaeval pageant, the tournament; court life under 
the youthful Charles VI in extravagant reaction to the bourgeois regime 
of Charles le Sage, was once more aristocratic and magnificent, knights 
rode gaily forth on expeditions against the infidels or wandered off to 
foreign lands to join in jousts and tourneys. 

Though chivalric splendor had never been more hollow, more en- 
grossed with outward pomp to the exclusion of all nobler duties, con- 
temporaries were still dazzled and admiring. Thus it is interesting to note 
some criticisms and denunciations of chivalry coming from a keen ob- 
server of events in the last quarter of this century, a writer whose literary 
merits are small, but whose perspicacity does him honor. The name of 
Honore Bonet is known only to specialists in the literature of the four- 
teenth century, although students of jurisprudence recognize him as one 
of the J5rst writers on international law. In his two works in French, 
UArbre des Batailles and U Apparicion Maistre Jehan de Meun^ mingled 
with many discussions of the laws of war and the tribulations of the 
church during the Great Schism, are to be found some of the clearest 
evidences we have of chivalric decadence, a keen probing of faults allied 
with proposals for reform, which, as we know from history, went un- 
heeded.^ 

Bom in Provence between the years 1340 and 1347, Honors Bonet became a monk in 
the Benedictine order. He studied at the university in Avignon for several years, and we 
find him mentioned in 1382 as the prior of Salon. Three years later he became associated 
with the rulers of Provence, whom he served successfully in diplomatic negotiations. His 
first work, VArhre des Batailles^ was perhaps composed soon after he received his degree 
as Doctor of Decretals, in 1386. The work was dedicated to Charles VI, who repaid Bonet 
with a pension and an appointment of trust. From this time on he was closely linked with 
the royal court and after 1393 took up his residence at Paris. In 1394 he wrote his Somnium 
super materia scismatis, a work of conciliation, attempting to unite Christendom without 
recourse to armed intervention. His last work, V Apparicion Maistre Jehan de Mem^ 
^PP^3'5^®d in 1398. The last known mention of Bonet is in the year 1405, but the date of 
his death is unknown. His was not a life of great achievements nor did he have any marked 
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UArhre des Batailles is usually considered Bonet^s most important 
work. It gave him a great reputation for learning and probity among Iiis 
contemporaries, and is perhaps the first work on international law^ ac- 
cording to the Belgian jurist, Ernest Nys.^ It was not intended as a work 
for the jurists but rather as a popular treatise for the use of heralds, 
princes, and especially knights engaged in war. The first and second parts 
giving the author’s interpretation of history in the light of St. John’s 
Apocalyptic vision of the seven angels, and a summary view of Roman 
history based on Orosius, contain several references to the Great Schism 
and the rival popes, but it is only in the third and fourth parts, which 
constitute three-quarters of the book, that we find discussion of battles 
and contemporary customs, with the author’s incidental remarks on 
chivalry. 

Bonet approaches the whole subject of the chivalric code of conduct 
and the laws of war from a practical viewpoint. He spends no time on 
chivalric metaphysics, in which the knight’s prowess is derived from the 
love and worship of his lady. His book is a working manual for the 
knight, whom Bonet considers a soldier almost in the Roman tradition, 
although most mediagval knights were anything but that. He i*efuses to 
consider chivalric gallantry and the point of honor, seeking instead a 
sober and reasonable basis for his decisions. The success of the work 
proves in striking fashion how chivalry had changed, judging from its 
readiness to accept an eminently practicable code without insisting on 
the exaggerated standard that we find in such a work as the Cent Bal- 
lades, still in the literary tradition.^ Much of this was probably due to 
the changes in the chivalric method of warfare which v/ere introduced by 
Du Guesclin, The latter was a realist in war, though in no way inferior 
to his contemporaries in generosity and courtesy, with the result that 
the French once again felt the taste of victory. His death, and the ac- 
cession of Charles VI, marked the return to the former system of heroic 
defeats, which found its climax in Agincourt.'^ 

Bonet’s classification of brave knights is realistic, almost cynical: the 
love of ladies as an incentive to bravery does not fall within his category; 
there is instead a list of prosaic motives not to be found in the customary 
treatises on chivalry. First of all, a knight will be ^^bien hardy” because 
he desires to win the glory of this world and have renown. Then follows 

influence on his time, yet it is easy to recognize in his works an honest and independent 
thinker. Cf. Ivor Arnold, UApparidon Maistre Jehan de Meun, Publ. de i’Universit^ de 
Strasbourg, 1926. 

® Honor6 Bonet, LArbre des BcdailUs, cd. Ernest Nys (Bruxelles-Paris, 1883), p. sxviii. 

s Les Cent Ballades, Soc, des Andens Textes Erancais, 1905. 

^ C. Oman, The Art of War in the Middle Ages (London, 1924), n, 198-199. 
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this statement: ^'Ung aultre chevalier sera hardy par paour de perdre 
l^honneiir et le profit de son seigneur et pour paour d'estre prins s'il 
estoit couartd^ Some knights are bold because they have good armory 
others because of proved weapons or long practice. A fine steed makes 
some knights brave (whether because of better chances of escape 
we do not know). There are those who work themselves up into a rage 
and become almost mad, while others are brave through plain ignorance, 
having no conception of true courage, ‘‘mais font ainsi qu’ils voient fairc 
aux aultres plus avances:.’^ Last in the list, but far from least: si en a 

d’aultres qui sont hardis par convoitise de gaingner les richesses et non 
mie pour aultre chose. Chivalry had already made itself famous by 
this phase of its activity. 

What are some of the duties of these brave knights? Bonet solemnly 
considers whether it is the duty of a knight to attack or wait on the 
defense. There is no concern for the size and location of the enemy, 
tactics of battle are not in question, only the matter of bravery: ^^e’est 
clere chose et notoire que plus est loe ung baceler pour bien assaillir que 
pour bien attendre.’’® But Bonet invokes Aristotle to the contrary and 
decides that it is really “plus vertueuse” to wait on the defense: “car elle 
est de plus grande deliberation et plus froidement voit les perils dc mort 
que ne fait celui qui assault, lequel en son courage a deja prins ire par 
laquelle il ne peut coignoistre les perils ou il se boutc.^' How^ever absurd 
such discussion might seem, French knighthood had consistently shown 
its belief in reckless, headlong assault, with dire results. Charles V and 
Du Guesclin, by daring to be unchivalric, forced their followers to wait 
until attacked, in order not to lose the advantage of numbers because 
of impetuosity. It seems as if Bonet had recognized the merits of the 
system and wished to give it his approval. 

He next declares that it is the duty of a man to die for his lord rather 
than to abandon him in battle, even if he is only hired to fight. By the 
emphasis which he puts on this point Bonet seems to have realized what 
a world of difference lay between his view and the real events: in the 
battle of Poitiers whole battalions left the field in flight, with no inten- 
tion of dying for their lord the king, present in person at the battle. A 
knight should be obedient to his commander: 

Ung chevalier doit estre obedient a celui qui pour son seigneur est ordonne 
gouverneur de Tost et si i lui n’est obedient il n^est mie bon chevalier mais est 
orgueilleux et outrageux.^ 

Infractions of discipline should be punished: 

Apres doit perdre le chief celui qui se part de la bataiile centre le commandement 

» Arhre des BataiUes, p. 79. « tUd,, p. 78. ^ lUi., p. 80. 
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de son seigneur siccome sont aucuns qui veulent faire hors de ia bataille coups 
de lance img pour ung. Pour soy moustrer bien hardy si laissent leur bataille 
et mal font . . 

The same penalty is due the knight who stirs up dissension or quarrels 
in the army, which frequently happens in time of war, according to 
Bonet. In all these discussions may be seen his desire for more discipline, 
more order; he realized that there was such a thing as duty to the army 
as a whole, quite incompatible with the ordinary knight^s thirst for self- 
display and individual valor. 

In Bonet’s opinion, the knights’ neglect of their duties may be linked 
with the rapid growth of trickery and falsehood, which are destroying 
all feelings of trust and confidence. Safe conducts have become as subtle 
as legal documents, and have to be phrased in exactly the right way, or 
the person is liable to be held prisoner, ‘‘car trop plus leur plaist de trou- 
ver faulte en ung ou plusieurs saulfconduits que de y trouver plaine 
asseurance.”^ 

The period of fair and open dealing seems to be passing: 

par especial au temps de maintenant auquel nous voions tant de barat el tant 
de subtilitez trouver pour decepvoir et tromper Tung Fautre. Aussi les gens 
ne ont aujourd’huy honte ne vergongne de mentir ne rompre leur foy. Et si est 
venu le monde en tel estat car ce que les droits apelient traison on le nomme 
presentement subtility et caiitele, dont la foy viendra a neant, car Fung n’ aura 
quelque fiance en Fautre.^'^ 

The author is particularly indignant over the question of ransom. He 
pleads first of all for ordinary mercy and courtesy between Christians. 
If the captor will not allow his prisoner to go free, let him ask a reason- 
able ransom, one that the prisoner can pay well within his means, and 
not disinherit his wife and his children, his relatives and friends. 

Et s’il fait aiiltrement il n’est pas gentii homme ain^ois est tirant et non courtois. 
Mais nostre seigneur Dieu voit tres bien comment les gens d’armes font le 
contraire; car sans pitie ne misericorde ils prendent et font payer aux prisonniers 
grandes et excessives finances et raenchons et par especial aux povres gaigneurs 
qui labourent les terres et les vignes lesquels apres Dieu donnent k vivre de leur 
labeur a tout le monde. Et en verite j’ay grande douleur au cuer de voir et ouyr 
le grant martire que ils font sans piti6 ne merchy aux povres laboureurs et 
aultres gens qui ne savent ne mal dire ne mal penser. . . . Et mil d’eux n’en 
a cure.^^ 

Bonet is one of the first to argue for the rights of non-combatants, 
bitterly denouncing the inconsistency between chivalric ideals and con- 

® Ibid., p. 98. 

w Ibid., p. 213. 


8 Ibid., p. 158. 

« IbU., pp. 139-140. 
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temporary reality. Why, he asks, if France makes war on Eiiglaiid, 
should the poor peasants and shepherds be molested? They take no 
active part any more than priests or hermits. According to the stanckud 
of honor of the age, what fame can one have in killing or iinpiisoning 
someone who never wore armor, who did not even kno'w how to put on 
a coat of mail or close the visor of a helmet? 

Que je voulsisse jugier que ce fust honneur ou vaillance dc feiir img tel povre 
homme et innocent qui ne scet fors mengier du pain sec aupres de scs brebis par 
les champs et par les hayes et buissons, je nc poiirroic fairc par nulle raisond^ 

He denounces chivalry for its part in such sordid affairs and marks 
its decadence. Although the tilling of the soil is by its very nature a 
reason for immunity, 

Dieu scet ties bien comment les gens d’armes le gardent aujouidliuy ct par 
ma foy, c^est moult mal fait. ... A Dieu plaise de mettie es cuers dcs rois de 
ordonner comment en toutes guerres les povres laboureurs soient scurement et 
tenus paisibies, car aujourd’huy toutes les guerres sent contre les povres gens 
laboureurs, contre les biens et meubles qu’ils ont. Pourquoy je nc ikipjxdle pas 
guerre mais tres bien me semble estre pilleries et robeiie. Aussi ce n’est pas la 
maniere de guerroier selon Pordonnance de dene chevalerie ne de Tancienne 
coustume des nobles batailleurs lesquels soustenoient justice, dames vesves, 
enfans orphelins et povres gens. Et aujourd’huy partout ils font le contraire. 
Et qui ne scet partout bouter les feus, rober les eglises, occiipcr Iciir droit et 
emprisonner les prestres, il n^est pas soulBsant pour mcner gueire. kk pour ce 
les chevaliers de maintenant n^ont pas la gloire et le los des anciens bacclers jadib 
regnans ne ja leur faits ne devroient venir a grant peifection dc vertud^ 

It is notable that many of the mediaeval clergy had a much truer sAmi- 
pathy and regard for the sufferings of the oppressed peasants than their 
more cultured successors in the Renaissance and seven teentli century. 

In the last pages of the work, the author explains the delinquencies 
of contemporary knighthood as due to its changed way of living. Not 
only the virtues of the knights of old had disappeared but tludr splendid 
physique as well. In Bonet’s opinion, the perfect knight should not be 
nourished too delicately, 

car ainsi ii ne vault guaires a la guerre por iaquelle nous disons quo la c!ie\ alerie 
du jourd’huy n^est mie de la proues se qu'elle fut du temps passe, cai scion ks 
ioix anciennes les chevaliers mangeoient feves et lard de pore et viandes grosses. 
Ils gesoient dur et portoient le harnois le plus du temps. Aussi ik demouroient 
au dehors des citez et goustoient Fair de la champaigne. ... Si ne disiniluienl 
pas de coustume des vins lequel estoit le mcilleur, aincois beuvoienl de Fcau 
clere pource que toute paine et travail sceussent endurer.^'* 


im., p. 141, 


IbM., pp. 210-211. 


Bid,, p. 255. 
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This is not sermonizing on the part of Bonet: the whole temper of 
chivalry had changed, the knights were losing their warlike skill and 
letting mercenaries do more and more of the actual fighting. The weak- 
ness of chivalry is brought out clearly in his other work. 

UApparicion Maistre Jehan de Meun was written in 1398, while the 
discussion of the crushing defeat suffered by the Christians at Nicopolis^® 
was still rife. Bonet at this time v/as in Paris, living at the maison de la 
TournelUj the former residence of Jean de Meun, which the latter had 
bequeathed to the Dominican Order. This certainly must have prompted 
the idea of Bonet’s work, which was to have the great critic and satirist 
of a former age appear to encourage the discussion of later faults. 
Sheltering himself, then, under the fame and popularity of Jean de 
Meun, Bonet begins his satire, making use of one of the trite mediaeval 
forms, the dream, as a basis for his w^ork, v/hich is composed of a quantity 
of distinctly mediocre verses with a few passages of excellent prose. 

The scene is laid in the maison de la Tournelle mentioned above; Bonet 
has just retired to the garden after dining and has fallen asleep. In a 
dream there appears to him ^^un grant clerc bien fourre de menuver,” 
Master Jean de Meun, who reproaches the author for not having pro- 
tested against the evils which are destroying France and Christendom 
itself. After a feeble attempt at defense, Bonet is startled by the appear- 
ance of four new figures. One is a doctor, another a Jew, the third a 
Saracen, and the last a Jacobin. Called upon by Jean de Meun to ex- 
plain their presence, the doctor and the Jew defend their positions at 
length. Then the Saracen, the most important of the four, takes up the 
discussion. He has been sent by the Sultan to study the Christian na- 
tions, their governments and their methods of warfare, and especially 
the customs of the French, “Car les Frangoys sont entre nous, Sus tons 
crestiens nommes plus proux, plus fiers, en armes plus vaillants/^^® Jean 
de Meun begs the Saracen to tell what he has learned about French 
customs, whereupon the Saracen begins his story, telling of his trip from 
the Orient and his arrival at Rome. 

There the Saracen learns of the Great Schism. This discord among 
Christians amazes him, and gives him encouragement as well, for the 
Mohammedans, united in their faith, have no such weakness. However, 

The battle of Nicopolis (1396), between the Burgun^ans and their Hungarian allies 
on the one side, and the troops of the Sultan Bajazet on the other, was a great disaster for 
the Christians. It demonstrated the improved military skill of the Turks, and made the 
name of the Janissaries known to western Europe. 

UApparicion Maistre Johan de Meun^ Publ. de PUniversit^ de Strasbourg (1926), 
vv. 315 ff. 
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the Saracens never really fear these Christian knights, 'Tnlre nous 
estes pou donbtez/’ and this is why: 

Vous estes gent, car apris I’ay, 

Qui vives dilicieusement; 

Se vous n’avez pain de fromeiit, 

Char de mouton, beuf et pourcei, 

Perdriz, poucins, cliappons, chevrcl, 

Canars, fay sans, et conniiis gras, 

Et que demain ne faillist pas 
Habondance plus qu’aujourd^huy 
Vous estes venus a ranniiy; 

Et se VO lit mol blanc n’avez 
Pour une nuyt, estes foulez; 

Chemise blanche sur ie corps, 

Ou autrement vous estes mors, 

Et se bon vins n’avez en teste 
Pour non riens est toute la feste 
Mais nous Sarrazins tout envers, 

Com scet monseigneur de Nevers.^^ 

The allusion to monseigneur de Nevers helps to explain the preceding 
lines. Jean, count of Nevers, later the notorious Jean sans Peur of 
Burgundy, was the leader of the Nicopolis expedition and one of the few 
captives spared. The captivity was not at all ciuel or extreme, yet the 
knights suffered greatly: accustomed to the service of squires and pages, 
as well as fine living in general, they could not stomach the coarbc 
cookery of the Turks, and many of them contracted serious maladies. 
Bajazet later took pity on the count of Nevers and gave him better 
foodd^ A tragic ending indeed for those who set out so boastfully on the 
expedition! This was one of the faults of later-day chivalry: its fighting 
men were not trained as soldiers and could not live a soIdier^s life. 

The Saracen points out the contrasting life of the Moslem warrior: 
clear water and a little bread is a large meal for a Saracen, and he has no 
thought of fine wine or the meat which is in season; and when it comes to 
sleeping, he does not bother to undress, nor does lie seek out hay to lie 
on, but simply picks firm ground. Pie cares nothing for line cooking, 
roasts or warm pies; such things render a man delicate, so that he can- 
not stand hunger or cold and if he sleeps in the open, he loses his strength 
and health.^® He tells the French to consider the ways of tlieir fore- 
fathers, which were true and sound. 

Ibid., vv. 421 fi. 

D. Le Rouk, La France en Orient au qucUorzieme sihle (Pads, 1880), g 2H7 iT. 

Appariewn, vv. 437 ff. 
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Ne vouloyent fussent pansart; 

Ceulx ieur donnoient fevez et lart 
Et Feaue pure^ lit de paille, 

Couchier avec cote de maille, 

Demourance hors des cites 
Pour estre des champs plus prices 
Et fussent tousjours ordonne 
Et prestz, quand seioient mande3® 

And yet, continues the Saracen, these French think that by bathing, by 
soft living, by pleasure seeking, by worrying constantly about food, 
that one becomes a brave knight, a doughty squire, or a strong hench- 
man. He scornfully quotes Valerius Maximus regarding the virtues of 
Cato the Elder, a ^^chevalier saige, grant et bon,’’ who never was 
fastidious about his diet or his garb. He never wanted pastry or cake to 
satisfy his hunger, noi did he care what color the cloth of his garments 
happened to be, provided the material was warm. Like a true soldier, 
^‘Oncques mauvais pain ne blasma, Ne bevraige ne refusa”: this is the 
best regimen of the knight, asserts the Saracen, who next quotes St. 
Bernard to the effect that rich garments only engender envy among 
one’s neighbors and that one should endeavor to win favor by good deeds 
rather than by brilliant attire.^^ 

The training of children is at fault too. The French nourish their 
children so daintily, they are so carefully clothed in their youth, that 
when they come to manhood they cannot bear heat or cold, or eat food 
not seasoned to their taste.^^ The Saracen thinks that the youngster 
should have plenty of good food, in order to give him strong limbs, but 
should not be fed on pastry and the like, for these things merely rob 
him of vigor; nor should he be richly clothed, but should be brought up 
to endure changes of temperature. 

Nous disons que vous n’estes saiges 
Quant vous voules faire passaiges 
Contre Sarrazins ou paiens, 

Quant prenez ainsy tendres gens 
Ne regard6s se iiz pourront 
Porter les grans maulx qu’ilz auront 
En chevauchier tant longue voye, 

Qui les plus forts souvent ennoye; 

Mais que le partir soit joly, 

Vous ne regardes la 

Ibid , vv. 459 ff. Cf . Afire des Batailles, p. 255. 

St. Bernard, De laudilus nome milUiae, Cf. E. Prestage, Chimlry (London, 1928), p. 48, 
^ Appanciofii vv. 482 ff. ^ Ibid., vv. 507 ff. 
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The last two verses refer plainly to the magnificent display of wealth 
shown in the Nicopolis expedition. Everything was aglitter with gold 
and silver; the Burgundian arms, embroidered in gold, covered the 
pennons and banners, while the very weapons were specially embossed. 
The tents were of satin, green satin being the prevailing hue, and fur- 
nished elaborately. Each knight vied with his neighbor in displaying his 
splendid attire. It was more like a pleasure excursion than a crusade 
against the Turks.^"^ 

Pour ce meurent iiz en la voye, 

Ou font a leurs annemis joye; 

Et quant ce vient a la bataille 
Leurs coups sont legeres, sans faille: 

A trois coups ferir force fault, 

Et sont perduz par ce default. 

D’une autre chose vous dy tant 
Que vous vous armez trop pesant, 

Tant que quant estez tout armez, 

En pou d’eure estes foulez . . . 

Et se un homme d’armez chiet, 

A tart relevera son chief, 

Et plusieurs meurent estoufez 
Des vostres, car trop sont armez.^^ 

Here Bonet has hit upon one of the capital faults of the knight^s 
equipment. The armor was so heavy that it wearied to exhaustion all 
but the very strong. In fact, few knights wore their armor while riding 
about on expeditions, as the strain would have been too great; the squire 
was always at hand to arm them quickly and surely. In a long battle 
many fainted from the oppressive weight and heat of these ironpiisons. 
If they were on foot and tried to hurry, woe betide them, for onre 
fallen, they had to be helped up. The light-armed Saracens had all the 
advantages of speed and consummate horsemanship, which ire(|ucnily 
enabled them to hold their own, though they were no match f(;r the 
heavy masses of feudal cavalry in a pitched battle. 

At this point the Saracen introduces a fresh argument, in the form 
of a query, one that contained sound truth but which had little ai>peal 
for chivalry, whose pride could not brook the proposal. Whenever the 
French make war on the Saracens, he says, they leave behind the 
peasants, who do not know what comfort means, to tend the vineyards 
and fields, strong men who could live better on cheese than nobles on 
capons, for they have never been accustomed to luxuries. 


^ Le Rouk, op. ciL^ p. 238. 


^ Apparicionj vv. 517 ff. 
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Vous tenez qu’ilz ne vauldriont rien: 

S’ilz avoient un pou coustume 
Simple cote en ieur coste 
Ilz nous feroient plus grant guerre 
Que tons les gentilz d^Angleterre, 

Mais qii’ilz eussent ordonnance 
D’un bon cappitaine de Fiance, 

Prenez exemple de Portugal, 

Se les vilains firent le mal 

Qui n^a guerez prindrent gent d’armes 

Dont maintes dames gettent lermes . . 

The great master of war, Vegetius, says that laborers are elective 
soldieis; if one will but read Valerius Maximus, he proves the same point. 
But the French leave in repose those who could better stand the long 
road, the many hardships; for, brought up as peasants, these men do not 
fear rough beds or coarse bread, or wind or rain or great hunger. They 
can stand all kinds of toils, their arms are strong enough to give great 
blows and their strength is lasting, for they have been accustomed to 
hardships; all that is necessary is to teach them to wear armor. If they 
are sick or wounded, they are not so weakened as are the nobles, after 
having endured all kinds of suffering, because they are not used to dainty 
food.27 

Such is Bonet’s argument for an army of real warriors, to replace 
the idolent and half-trained nobles, whose pride and arrogance were 
hardly compatible with military organization, Agincourt was soon to 
furnish a terrible lesson to French chivalry, destroying the very flower 
of the institution and leaving the country helpless. In this short work 
Bonet brings together most of the reasons for chivalric decadence: the 
loss of religious inspiration, the love of pomp and luxury at the expense 
of sufficient training for war, defects in armor, rashness and indolence. 
His two works together give a surprisingly clear picture of the state of 
chivalry as it really was at the end of the fourteenth century. 


Harvard University 
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2® This refers to the battle of Aljubarota (1385), in which the Portuguese peasants, who 
had risen en masse, fought with great bravery and success. 

ApparicioUj vv. 543 ff. 
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^^THE QUESTION OF HALSAM^^ 

I N British Museum Addit, MS. 34360 on folio 22 occurs one stanza of 
rime royal entitled ^‘The question of balsam.^’ Tt is smooth in meters 
well-balanced in thought, and practically peifect in stanza form, com- 
paring very favorably in these respects with other minor lyrics of the 
early fifteenth century. The popularity of this poem is attested by its 
presence in many manuscripts of that century and by the fact that 
Caxton printed it together with a second seven-line stanza also ascribed 
to Halsham.^ Both of these lyrics are found in Bodlcy 3896, f. 195a 
(MS. Fairfax 16), which affords not only the earliest,^ but the most 
authentic text of these pieces: 

The woilde so wide / thaire so remuable 

The sely man / so litei of stature 

The grove and grounde / oF do thin ge so mutable 

The fire so hoote / and subtil of nature 

The water neiier in oon / what creature 

That made is of these foure / thus flyttyng 

May stedfast be as here / in his lyving 

The more I goo / the ferther I am behinde 
The ferther behinde / the ner my wayes ende 
The more I seche / l>e worse kan I fynde 
The lighter leve / the lother for to wende 
The bet y serve / the more al out of mynde^ 

Is thys ffortune not I / or infortune 
Though I go lowse / tyed ami with a Lune 

The first lyric or stanza occurs alone in Brit. Mus. Addit. 34360, 
f. 22a, and with the second in five manuscripts:^ Bodley 3896, f. 195a; 

^ Dr. E. Fliigel, ^‘Kleinere Mitteilungen aus Handschriften/* Anglia , xiv, 463, n, 
Fitigel also states that these two ‘‘balades” as they are called in one manuscript, were 
adapted under Henry VIII as *'dreistimmige lieder.” 

® Professor Carleton Brown in his Register of Middle English Religious mid EidacMc 
Verse^ i, 48, places this manuscript in the first half of the fifteenth centuiy. 

® The manuscript reads and for of, evidently a scribal eiror, since four out of the six 
MSS. use of. 1 understand the line to mean “The grove (trees in general) and the ground 
so changeable in their clothing.” 

^ To make the rime scheme of the stanza accurate, myndc should rime with wende, not 
with fy7tde. All versions now read mynde, but it is possible that the archetype showed 
Kentish influence. If so, mende would be used and the rime would be coircct. In the poems 
of the Kentish Gower the spellings mende and mynde are both found. Sec glossary of The 
Works of John Gower (English), edited by G. C. Macaulay, 

® Brown, Carleton, op. oil., ii, 336-337, no, 2252. 
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Addit. MS. 16165, f. 244a; the Harleian MSS. 7333, f. 148a and 7578, L 
20a; and Huth 7, f. 144. No variation save in dialect is found with the 
exception of one obviously corrupt line in Harley 7578, 

The second lyric, found by itself in Camb. tin. Ff. 1.6, f. IS la and 
Addit, 5465, f. 2b, and combined with the first as listed above,® shows 
more variation. In some manuscripts lines are lost or transposed.'^ When 
the various readings of the last two lines are compared, the authenticity 
of the Fairfax text is established, for the end-words inforfune and Lune, 
which occur only in the Fairfax manuscript, preserve perfectly the con- 
cluding cc rime. The word Lune is entered in the Oxford Dictionary with 
the definition leash for a hawk,^ The first example cited is from Malory^s 
Arthur vi, xvi. The appearance of lune in the lyric thus supplies an 
earlier use of this word than any previously recorded. Lune is a variant 
of loynf and several later scribes used this more common spelling, 
thereby doing violence to the rime. In Addit. 16165 and the two Harley 
manuscripts, 7333 and 7578, all of the middle of the fifteenth century,^® 
the spelling is loyne, loygne^ and loynne, respectively. The scribe of Camb. 
Un. Ff., evidently not familiar with the word, has changed it to lyne. 
This form is also used in Huth (1460-70)^^ and in Addit. 5465 (early 
sixteenth century) Further deviation from the original may be seen in 
the changes in order made in the last two manuscripts. Huth reads 

Though I goo loose I am teyde ^ith a lyne 
Is hit / fortune or Infortune thus I fynde./ 

Since the original riming word Lune was now lost, the puzzled Huth 
scribe, or perhaps some earlier scribe whom he followed, tried to find a 
rime or at least assonance by juggling the order. These futile efforts only 
serve to emphasize the superiority of the Fairfax text (Bodley 3896), 
which I have printed in full above, as our closest approximation of the 
archetype. 

The intrinsic excellence of “The worlde so wide’’ and of “The more I 
® Jhid,, Ilf 331, no. 2212. 

^ Transcripts of the lyrics in Bodley 3896, Addit. MSS. 16165, 34360, and 5465, and 
Harley 7578 were made for me by Miss E. G. Parker of Oxford and Miss Edith S. Scroggs 
of London. I have a rotograph of the Cambridge University text. The Harley 7333 version 
is given by Fiugel in Anglia, xiv, 463, n., as well as by Wright and Halliwell in Reliquiae 
Antiquae, I, 234. The Huth text as transcribed by Furnivall may be found in Notes and 
Queries, Fifth Series, ix, 342-343 ® Oxford Dictionary, Lune.^ ® Ihid, 

Catalogue of Additions to the MSS. in the British Museum, 1846-47, pp. 155-156. 
Brown, Carleton, op. cit., i, 355, 356, 394. Ihid., i, 472. 332. 

FurnivalFs transcript printed in Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, ix, 342-343. Addit. 
5465 gives similar lines: 

“ thoo I go lose yet am I teyd w* a lyne 
it is fortune or In fortune this I fynde.” 
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goo^^ makes them worthy of consideration, but their interest is enhanced 
by the use which later authors made of them. For in addition to ap- 
pearing alone, together, or with another stanza beginning ^'Wurship / 
wommen / wyne / vnweldy age,’’^^ each of these lyrics serves as the open- 
ing strophe for a longer poem usually assigned to Lydgated^ 

This situation raises the problem of authorship. Have Vv^e here two 
fragments from a long poem originally written by Lydgate, or have we 
two lyrics written by another author and used by Lydgate? Thai the 
latter is the right solution I am convinced for the following reasons. 
First, a long poem broken up would be likely to remain in the same 
combination, whereas these two stanzas appear in four ways. Secondly, 
Lydgate frequently borrowed. Miss Hammond calls attention to a 
similar use by Lydgate of Chaucer’s line, “This world nys but a thurgh- 
fare ful of Finally, the concluding lines of “The more I goo” were 

not originally in the form Lydgate used. Instead of the rime infortune- 
Lune, he adopts the later version in which the rime is spoiled: 

Is this fortune, or is it infortune? 

Though I go loose, I tyed am withe a lyned^ 

This internal evidence precludes, I believe, any further necessity for 
supposing that Lydgate was the author. It brings us, however, to the 
question: If these poems were not written by Lydgate, then by whom 
were they written? 

In attempting to find an answer, we must return to the manuscript 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. Here and in two other manu- 
scripts we find an ascription of authorship. Harley 7333 carries above 
the poems this heading: “Halsam squiere made thes ij balades,” In 
Addit. 16165 they are entitled “two verses made in wyse of balade by 
Halsliam Esquyer.” These two codices are believed to be Shirley’s. 
In no version in which more than the two stanzas are given does the 
name of an author appear. 

Scholars in the past have either refused to accept “Halsam squiere” 
as the author or have made no attempt to identify him, Flalliwell and 
Skeat, for example, in spite of Shirley’s ascription of these stanzas to 

See Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse^ n, 399, no. 2693. 

^ Ihid j II, 331, no. 2211. Haliiwell, James Orchard, A Selection from the Minor Poems 
of Dan John Lydgate (Percy Society, 1840), pp 193 ff., 74 ff. MacCracken, Henry Noble, 
The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, E E.T.S , Ex, Ser,, 107, xvii, xxx, no. 45, no. 153. 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, "Two British Museum Manuscripts (Harley 2251 and 
Adds. 34360): A Contribution to the Bibliography of John Lydgate,” AngUa, xxvni 
(1905), p. 5. n Haliiwell, op, ciL, p. 75. 

Fliigel, op, cit., p, 463. Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1846-47, pp. 15S-1S6. 
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Halsham, believe that they were actually the work of Lydgate.^® On the 
other hand, Ritson, Furnivall, Fliigel, Miss Hammond, and MacCracken 
mention the Halsham ascription with apparent faith.^^ Very little argu- 
ment has been presented by either side, nor has anyone thus far en- 
deavored to find out who “Halsham’^ really was. 

We have as foundation the three ascriptions to Halsham, two of which 
occur in Shirley MSS. John Shirley (ISddP-MSd) offers the evidence of 
a scribe accustomed to copying the work of Chaucer and Lydgate, and 
contemporary with them. Now if a ^^Halsham Esquyer” can be found 
in the same period, a man living not too far from Lydgate^s neighbor- 
hood, and one of apparent education and ability, Shirley’s statement of 
his authorship will appear even more dependable. Such a man was 
Johannes Halsham, armiger, whose inquisition post mortem is recorded 
in the third year of Henry V (1415) and who died seised of lands in 
Sussex, Kent, Norfolk, and Wilts.^^ 

John Halsham was the son of Robert Halsham,^^ commissioner of 
peace^^andat least seven times a member of Parliament between 1351 
and 1372.24 Robert was also steward for life of the Honor of Bramber.®^ 
According to Elwes and Robinson, 2 ® John’s mother was Joan, daughter 
and heir of Richard de Coombe (or Combes), who held the manor of 
Appelsham of John de Mowbray, lord of Bramber.^’^ In the inquisi- 
tion for Richard, held in 1350, Joan was reported as aged seventeen 
years and more.^® One may then surmise that her son John was born 
somewhere in the sixth decade of the century and was probably from 
ten to fifteen years younger than Chaucer. 

Although John Halsham spent most of his life on his lands in West 
Grinstead, Sussex (part of the Honor of Bramber), as a respected and 
increasingly prominent country squire, he passed some portion of his 
youth in Yorkshire. We have records of a family of de Halshams living 

Halliweli, op, cit , p, 193, note. Skeat, The Chaucer Canon (1900), p. 145. 

Ritson, Bibliographia Poetica: A Catalogue of Engleish Poets (London, 1802), p 57. 
Furnivall, Notes and Queries^ Fifth Series, ix, 342-343. Flugel, op, cit., p. 463. Hammond, 
op, cit., p. 4. MacCracken, op. cit., p. xvii. 

Calendarium Inquisitmiim post Mortem (London, 1828), iv, 13. 

^ Elwes, Dudley George Cary, and Robinson, Rev. Charles J., A History of the Castles, 
Mansions, and Manors of Western Sussex (London, 1876), p. 109, See also Notes and Queries, 
Fifth Series, vii, 407. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1349-75, passim. 

Return (so far as can be ascertained) of the Members of Parliament for the 
County and Boroughs of Sussex,” compiled from the return of members of Parliament 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed March 1, 1878, by Alan H. Stenning, 
Esq., Sussex Archaeological Collections, xxx, 183-187. 

Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1367-70, p. 221. 0 ^. dt., p. 109. 

Cal. of Inquisitions Post Mortem (London, 1916), ix, 370. Ihid. 
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in and around Halsham in Holderness.^® These may have been relatives 
and were perhaps the incentive for the Yorkshire visit or visits. Or the 
young Halsham may have been with Thomas de Mowbray, then lord 
of Bramber and Earl of Nottingham^^ (later of Norfolk) when the Earl 
went up to his Yorkshire holdings^^ near the lands of the Percies. What- 
ever the explanation of his presence, there is no doubt that John 
Halsham was in Yorkshire in 1384. 

In that year he enters upon the scene in romantic and somewhat sen- 
sational fashion by running off with the wife of Sir Ralph Percy, third 
son of Henry Percy, first Earl of Northumberland. The Patent Rolls 
record the appointment of a commission of oyer and terminer dated 
February 16, ^Touching the persons who at Semere, co. York, abducted 
Philippa, wife of Ralph de Percy, knight, and still detain her.’’^^ Never- 
theless, the king himself interposed to stay these proceedings against 
Halsham by two orders issued on May 28, 1384. The second supplies 
some additional details 

To the same, being justices lately appointed to hear and determine an alleged 
trespass by John Halsham committed against Ralph de Percy knight, namely 
the rape and abduction of Philippa wife of the said Ralph with goods and 
chattels of her husband, damages 3,000£. Writ of supersedeas until St. Peter^s 
Chains ... as for particular causes him now moving, the king desires to find a 
remedy by way of agreement touching the debates between the said parties. . . . 

By June 7 John had obtained pardon “for the rape of Philippa de 
Artheles, and all other felonies and trespasses by him peipetrated.^^'*^ 
The pardon was granted on the supplication of the king’s kinsman, the 

29 From the time of Richard de Halsam, who died about 1301 {Yorkshire Jnquhsitians^ 
iir, Yorkshire Arch. Soc. Record Ser., xxxi, 144), there are numerous lecords of llalsims 
or Halshams — the name is spelled either way — in Halsham or adjacent towns In the 
Close Rolls for 1354 {Cal. Cl. R., 1354-60, p. 41) reference is made to the heir of John de 
Halsham, a minor in the king’s wardship. Whether or not the heir was named John is not 
stated. At any rate a John de Halsham of the same neighborhood gained some publicity 
ten years later by poaching in the free warren and parks at Burstwyk — about four miles 
from Halsham— belonging to the king’s daughter Isabel The commission issued on her 
complaint (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1361-64, p. 539) lists John Halsham’s name among the 
thirty or more charged with this misdemeanor. 

Hngdale, The Baronage of England, i, 128. Dictionary of National Biography (Lonilon, 
published since 1917 by the Oxford University Press), xni, 1127 fi. 

The Mowbrays held lands in Yorkshire '‘which stretched in a great crescent fiom 
Thirsk, whose valley is still called the Vale of Mowbray, to Kirkby Malzeard and the 
sources of the Nidd, with the outlying castle of Black Burton in Lonsdale” (D NIi., 
xni, ipS). Thirsk is about thirty-five miles from Seamer, the site of John Halsliam^s 
activities. See also Dugdalc^s Baronage, i, 127, 130. 

Cal of Patent Rolls, 1381-85, p. 423. Qal of Close Rolls, 13S1-85, p. 452. 

Cal of Patent Rolls, 1381-85, p. 399. 
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Earl of Oxford. The Earl of Nottingham (Mowbray) also joined in the 
request.®® A writ dated July 10, 1384, to the sheriff of York, orders him 
to ‘^de-arrest’^ and deliver to John de Halsham and Philippa Dartheles, 
his wife, certain goods and chattels of theirs arrested in Dancastre.®^ 

What the details of the adjustment were I have not yet discovered. 
Was the lady a willing victim? Were the goods and chattels part of 
her own inheritance? Did the Percies agree not to prosecute to avoid 
publicity? In Burke’s Peerage I find the statement that the marriage of 
Philippa and Ralph was annulled.®^ How was this action accomplished? 
I have not yet given up hope of finding answers to these questions, 
but at present I can only offer a survey of the lady’s history as a basis 
of surmise. 

She and her elder sister Elizabeth were daughters and co-heiresses of 
David Strabolgi, the last Earl of Athol in the direct Strabolgi line.®® He 
had died by October 15, 1369, when the Fine F.olls show an order to the 
escheators of the various counties in which he had property to take 
his lands into the king’s hand since his heirs were minors.®® His widow, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Lord Ferrers, held most of the lands in 
wardship for the daughters,^® but on her death in 1375, Henry Lord 
Percy obtained the wardship of these.^^ He had already obtained in 1373 
the right to the marriage of the heiresses.^® In 1375 Elizabeth was 
fourteen and Philippa thirteen. By July 12, 1377, he had married them to 
his second and third sons respectively, and a partition of their in- 
heritance had been made in Chancery.^® Philippa thus became the 
sister-in-law of the famous Hotspur, eldest son of Henry Percy, now 
Earl of Northumberland. According to the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy^ Hotspur was born in 1364. I have found no date for Ralph, but 
as third son he was still younger and must have been a boy of ten or 
eleven when the marriage took place. By 1384 when John Halsham car- 
ried her off, Philippa was a woman of twenty-two bound to a boy about 
seventeen or eighteen. Such a case might well win the sympathy of the 
king, who, according to the records just quoted, made an effort to ad- 
just the affair. 

The marriage of John and Philippa took place in Combes Church, 
Sussex. Evidence in regard to it is to be found in the Episcopal Register 

^ Ibid,, p. 439. 36 Cal of Close Rolls, 13S1-85, p. 459. 

3"^ Burke, A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Peerage and Baronetage, 9ist edition 
(1933), p. 2245. 3® Dugdale, op cil , ii, 96. 

39 Cal of Fine Rolls, 1369-77, vm, 57. Ibid., vm, 65. 

Ibid., VIII, 306. 42 Cal of Patent Rolls, 1370-74, 330. 

43 Cal of Fine Rolls, 1377-83, ix, 5. 44 840. 
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of Robert Rede, Lord Bishop of Chichester.^® This contains an inquiry 
into the legitimacy of Hugh, son of John and Philippa, in connection 
with a claim on twenty acres of land in Combes. The suit was pending 
before the Justices of Westminster in 1405, and therefore a royal writ 
was sent to the bishop ordering an investigation. The bishop immediately 
sent a clerk to the church of West Grinstead, where the following 
testimony was collected. The other claimant for the land ^‘asserted that 
he would not produce any witnesses, but that Plugh Plalsham was and 
is the true son of John Halsham Esq. surviving and of Philippa Atheles 
his wife, deceased, born in true and lawful matrimony, and that there 
had never been any doubt of his legitimacy.” In addition Sir Richard 
Baas, Chaplain Rector of Combes, ^‘asserted the legitimacy of Hugh 
Halsham and stated that about twenty years and more ago the banns 
of his parents had been called in the churches of West Grenstede and 
Combes, and the marriage solemnized in Combes Church on the morrow 
of the Octave of the Epiphany, with due ceremonies and no objection 
made.” A list of persons who attended the wedding is appended as 
further testimony. Six years later another son, Richard, went through 
a similar investigation to prove his claim to a messuage in Horsham.'^® 

Philippa did not lose her Strabolgi inheritance when she married 
John Halsham, for a document of 1388 shows her and her husband in 
control of certain manors in Wilts, Kent, and Norfolk, part of the 
deceased Earl’s property Other records prove that PhiJippa obtained 
her share of the knights’ fees and advowsons of churches, which had been 
held by her father.^® 

Eleven years after the marriage Philippa died and was buried in West 
Grinstead Church, where the monumental brass erected to her memory 
may still be seen. Although she died in 1395, the monument was not 
executed until about 1441, when the tomb of Sir Hugh Halsham and his 
wife was erected.^^ Philippa is represented in kirtle and mantle with 
hands uplifted in prayer. She wears the horned head-dress of the 
period.®^ At her feet is a dog with bells on its collar. The inscription, 
restored from Sir William Burrell’s manuscripts, reads ^^Hic jacct 
Philippa, quondam Uxor Johannis Halsham, Armigeri; et una fiiiarura 
etherediSjDavidis Strabolge, nuper comitis deAtthell; que obiit primodie 
Novembris Anno D’ni Mil’mo ccc^^lxxxxV^, Cuj’ a’i’e propicictur 

^ The Episcopal Register of Robert Rede^ Lord Bishop of CMcheskr^ Sussex Record Society y 
vm; vol. I of the Register, pp. 89-90. 132-133, 

« Cal of Patent Rolls, 1385-89, p. 421. Cal of Close Rolls, 1389-92, pp. 367-370, 

Bouteil, Rev. Charles, Monumental Brasses and Slabs, p. 92, 

Aiidr6, J. Lewis, “Feimle Head-Dresses Exemplified by Sussex Brasses/* Sussex 
Arck Coll., xm, 8. 
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A shield at her feet shows the Halsham arms, an argent chevron 
engrailed between three leopards’ faces gules, quartering a lion rampant 
with a fess, and impaling the Strabolgi arms, a paly of six or and sable.^^ 
After his wife’s death John Halsham’s interest apparently turned 
toward public affairs. Many records show his activity as commissioner 
of peace.®^ He was also named in the commissions of array for Sussex 
in 1402, 1403, and 1405 ^'to array all men at arms ... for the defence 
of the sea coast against the king’s enemies, who intend invasion.^^ An- 
other evidence of Halsham’s prominence is his appointment on a com- 
mission in 1405 to collect a loan for the king one security of a grant al- 
ready made by Parliament for war, but not payable till ‘^Martinmas 
next.”®® John was one of three appointed for Sussex. 

Before 1403 John Halsham had married a second time, choosing a 
lady named Matilda or Maud.®® Her last name is believed to have been 
Mawley.®"^ She bore him a son John®® and at least one daughter.®® In 1403 
the Halshams received the manorial rights of West Grinstead by grant 
of Henry IV,®° and in 1411 John added to his property by the purchase 
of 127 acres.®^ 

Turner, Rev. Edward, Brasses in Sussex Churches,’’ Sussex Arch Coll., xxin, 161. 

Andr6, J. Lewis, ‘‘West Grinstead Church and the Recent Discoveries in that Edifice,” 
Sussex Arch. Col! , xx^cviii, 52 

68 Cal of Patent Rolls, 1396-99, p. 227. Ihid., 1401-05, p 520. Ihid , 1405-08, pp. 355, 498. 

64 Ihid , 1401-05, pp. 115, 288, 290, and 1405-08, p. 62. 

66 Cal. of Fme Rolls, 1399-1405, xn, 317-318. Also Foedera, vm, 412. 

66 Bishop Rede’s Register, i, 185, Sussex Record Soc , voL vni. 

6"^ Elwes and Robinson, op. cit , p. 284. 

66 Sussex Feet of Fines, m, 265, no. 3117, Sussex Record Soc., vol xxiii. Matilda (Maud) 
married Lord St John after John Halsham’s death. Philippa also had a son John, who was 
named in her inquisition post mortem as her heir {Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, viii, 
239). His age is given as ten years in 1395, so that we may suppose he was her first born. 
Since Hugh, after his father’s death, was in possession of his mother’s property, it is 
thought that John died young {Notes and Queries, Sixth Series, iv, 198). 

68 Elwes in his corrected Halsham pedigree {op cit , p 284) gives as Matilda’s daughters 
Joan, who married first Sir John Bowne and then Sir Robert Roos, and also a daughter 
Margaret. I believe that this Joan is the same as Ann mentioned in the deed recorded in 
the Sussex Feet of Fines for 32 Henry VI, no 3117 (see preceding note) as the daughter of 
John Halsham and “late the wife of Robert Roos, knight ” There may have been a 
daughter Margaret, but since Matilda’s son John married a Margaret {Sussex Feet of 
Fines, no. 3117), there is a chance that Elwes mistook the daughter-in-law for an own 
daughter. Hugh, in his will, mentions a sister, Philippa Fauconer, wife of Sir Thomas 
Fauconer, I..ord Mayor of London in 1415 (Elwes, op. cit., 284; Notes and Queries, Fifth 
Series, xi, 315, Cal of Patent Rolls, 1413-16, passim), tier name would suggest that she 
was the daughter of the first wife. I should, therefore, list John Halsham’s ofispring as 
follows: (1) Philippa’s children: John (died young), Hugh, Richard, Philippa; (2) Ma- 
tilda’s children: John, Ann, and perhaps Margaret. 6® Bishop Rede’s Register, r, 185. 

Feet of Fines, in, 224, no. 2802, Sussex Record Soc,, xxni. 
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John Halsham died some time previous to April 17, 1415, for on that 
date Henry V granted to another man the lordship of Old Shorham, co. 
Sussex, “as John Halsham had it of the king^s grant while he livedd'^- 
His inquisition post mortem was held in the same yeai. This lists his 
property, the larger portion of which came to him through Idiilippa 
Strabolgi, his first wife, and was located in Norfolk, Kent, and Wills. 
He himself held the Sussex manors of Appelsham, West Grinstead, and 
Noteham, and had the advowson of the church at Combes, near West 
Grinstead,®® 

Now, it has doubtless occurred to my readers that a number of 
Halshams have been mentioned in this investigation. What proof have 
we that John Halsham is the author of the lyrics rather than any other 
Halsham? I have found no proof outside of the manuscript ascriptions 
described earlier, that he or any other Halsham wrote poetry. My identi- 
fication must, therefore, rest on other evidence. In the first place, I 
have endeavored to show by his life records that John Halsham was a 
man of spirit, ability, and intelligence who might have written poetry. 
In the second place, I have pointed out that his holdings in Sussex, 
Kent, and Norfolk place him in the part of England in which Lydgate 
might have encountered his work. Lydgate was apparently the younger 
man, being born about 1370 according to the evidence in the Fall of 
Frinces,^^ Although we do not know the date of Halsham^s birth, the 
Yorkshire afiair proves him to be a man of mature daring and initia- 
tive by 1384. He is, therefore, a likely person in age, locale, and char- 
acter. 

Finally I offer the evidence obtained through reliance on the word 
squiere or esquyer used by Shirley. Since this title does not appear in 
the records of John Halsham until 1401,®® it is evidently not his by 
hereditary right. I judge him to be an esquire by office, among whom, 
according to Camden, are justices of the peace and others who bear of- 
fices of trust under the crown.®® In the numerous records of Halshams 
which I have inspected, I have found esqtnre used only for John Halsham 
and for his son Hugh, and once for his son John. However, since Hugh 
soon became a knight,®^ it seems improbable that he would be called 
Halsham esqmre by Shirley. The younger John may also be disregarderl, 
for as the son of the second marriage, he would be a much younger 

CoJ> of Patent Rolls, 1413-16, p. 303. 

Cakniarnm Inouisitionum post Mortem, iv, 13. 

^ Dictionary of National Biography, xn, 306, 

^ Cal, of Close Rolls, 1399-1402, p. 322. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Mtk ed,, vm, 715. 

Cal of Patent Rolls, 1416-22, p. 197. 
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man than Lydgate and thus hardly likely to have provided that poet 
with themes. John Halsham, the father, although referred to by Dug- 
dale as Sir, never attained this title according to contemporary records. 
He could properly be called “Halsam squiere^^ until the day of his 
death, as is proven by his inquisition post mortem, where the Latin 
equivalent armiger is used. 

In the person of John Halsham esquire, a man of suitable title, age, 
locale, and character, I believe I have found the answer to ^^The Ques- 
tion of Halsam,” at least so far as it concerns the identity of the author. 
It may be possible by further search to gain further evidence of his 
poetic accomplishment. But in any case it is a satisfaction to find the 
man who wrote at least two lyrics with some skill and whose use of rime 
royal suggests that he was an early imitator of Chaucer. 

I have also noted a Squire Richard Sellyng, to whom verse in rime 
royal is ascribed in the Shirley MS. Harley 7333.®® References in the 
Patent Rolls show him to have been a military man of some importance 
in the French campaigns. In 1434 and 1435 he was one of a small com- 
mission to take a muster at Calais.®^ The next year the castle of Bane- 
lyngham (Balinghem) in Picardy, of which he was then in charge, was 
captured by the French. Sellyng was accused of betrayal and his goods 
were confiscated, but on his petition and the favorable testimony of the 
mayor and other citizens of the town of Balinghem, his property was 
returned.'^® I mention Sellyng'^^ here merely to show the apparent relia- 
bility of Shirley’s ascriptions. Halsham and Sellyng are perhaps only 
two out of a number of laymen, busy with political and military affairs, 
who yet found opportunity to try their hand at Chaucer’s favorite 
rime. 
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Brown, op, cit , i, 355. Cal of Patent Rolls, 1429-36, pp. 359, 476. 

^0 Ibid., 1436-41, p. 27. 

Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas Brockhill, married a Richard Sellyng, 
whom I take to be the squire, although no title is given. Thomas Brockhill died in 1437 
and was buried in Saltwood Church, Kent {Archaeologia Cantiana, xviir, 423). I find 
many references to the Selling family in Kent, but of an earlier date, and am, therefore, 
not able to prove definitely that Squire Richard Sellyng belonged to this prominent 
family {Arch. Cant,, iv, 308; xi, 331, 350, xiv, 204). 
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PAROLE IDENTICHE IN THE SONNET 
AND OTHER VERSE FORMS 

S OME time during the first half oi the fifteenth century there came 
into being a new type of sonnet the existence of which writers of 
Italian manuals of versification have either overlooked, ignored, looked 
upon as an isolated phenomenon, or connected with other devices that 
bear to it but a remote historical relationship.^ The most immediate 
model of this new form is the i^onetto equivoco — a favorite artifice from 
the first century of Italian literature to the end ol the Trecento — in 
which the rime eqiiivoche of the simple variety are extended to all of the 
fourteen verses.^ Petrarch’s QttandHo son kdto, . . is the best known 
example of a sonnet with equivocal rime words. 

Quand’io son tutto volto in quella parte 
Ove 1 bei viso di madonna luce, 

E m’e rimasa nel pensier la luce 

Che m’arde e strugge dentro a parte a parte, 

I’ che temo del cor che mi si parte, 

E veggio presso il fin de la mia luce, 

Vdmmene in guisa d’orbo senza luce, 

Che non sa ove si vada e pur si parte. 

Cosi davanti ai colpi de la morte 
Fuggo. ma non si rat to che ’1 desio 
Meco non venga, come venir sole. 

Tacito vo; ch^ le parole morte 
Farian pianger la gente; et i’ desio 
Che le iagrime mie si spargan sole. 

{II canzoniere [ed. Scherillo, Milan, 1918], 121-122.)^ 

^ I refer specifically to P. E Guamerio, Manuale di versificaziom Udiana (Milan, 1913); 
F. Flamini, Notizia storica dei versi e metri iktUani (Leghorn, 1919); T, Casini, Le forme 
metriche itdiane (Florence, 1910); G. Federzoni, Dei versi e dei metri tlaliani (Bologna, 
1912); F. D^Ovidio, Y ersificazione romanza (Naples, 1932). 

^ The term rime equivoche means that the rime words are identical in sound but different 
In meaning. Simple rime equivoche consist of single words in contrast to compound rmc 
equivoche in which either one of the two rime words is made up of two words {ama—cM'mna) 
or it has a prefix which the other rime word does not have {parte— diparie), 

® L. E. Kastner, author of A History of French Versification (Oxford, 1903), in a note in 
Ms edition of The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden (Ediiiburgli and 
London, 1913), i, 205, says of a sonelto ideniico by this Elizabethan poet: originally the 
idea seems to have been suggested by the fourteenth sonnet of Petrarch^s Pme, in which 
the octave is constructed on the rime words parte and luceP Not the Petrarchan sonnet 
alone, but rather the type to which it belonged developed into the sonelto ideniico. Another 
example related to Petrarch’s poem is a sonnet by Giacomo da Lentxno whose octave has 
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Since the rime equivoche sonnets often contained rimes identical in 
sound and in meaning (i.e., non-equivocal rimes)^ whether from a 
conscious or involuntary effort on the part of the sonneteer, it was an 
easy step to increase the number of the parole identiche in a sonnet. 
Eventually this led to a shift of emphasis: the primary object of the 
composer was to repeat the identical alternating rime-words with little 
or no equivocation. The development of the sonetto identico^ as we shall 
call this new type of sonnet, was no doubt further stimulated by the 
fact that parole identiche in rime had been in vogue for a long time/ 
and also by the fact that at least one other verse form, the sestina, is 
based essentially on the identical non-equivocal rime principle. 

One of the earliest sonnets of the identico type is by Francesco Bene- 
detli, who lived in the first half of the Quattrocento. 

Create il prime patre in questa vita 
Per il peccato acquisto eterna morte, 

Ne fo^ aichun che potesse per morte 
Giamai sodisfare a tanta vita. 

A Dio venne pieti e prese vita, 

Con la qual poi sostenne accerba morte, 

E fo di tanto premio la soa morte 
Che a tutti noi ne rendd la vita. 

Che chiusa era per giustizia e gratia 
A Phumana natura, et ogni gloria 
S’el non fosse diffusa tanta gratia. 

Se cossi morte, vita, gratia e gloria 

Fo a tutto il mondo, io spero ch ^anchor gratia 

Mi serra morte, vita, gratia, gloria. 

{Le rime del codice Isoldiano [ed. L. Frati, Bologna, 

1913], 220.) 

It will be observed that in this poem two sets of rime words are em- 
ployed, one for the octave and another for the sestet. But whereas the 
equivocal rime word pattern remained fixed in its retention of a double 
set of rime words, the non-equivocal pattern was modified by the ex- 

the rime words spera and parte. See Poeii del prime secolo della lingua italiana . . . (Flor- 
ence, 1816), 1, 315, Cf. also K. K. Hasselkuss, Der Petrarkismus in derSprache der engUschen 
SoneUdicMer der Renaissance (Munster, i. Westfahl. 1927), pp. 226-227. 

^ See L. Biadene, ‘^Morfologia del sonetto nei sec. xin e xiv,*’ Siudj di filologia romanza^ 
IV (1889), 154. 

® Cf. Freymond, t)ber den Reidien Reim bei altfranzosischen Bichtem . , . Zeitschrift 
fur fomanische pUlologte, vi, 212 ff.; Tobler, Vom Franzosischen Versbau alter u. neuer 
Zeit (Leipzig, 1921), p. 157; Kastner, op, cU,, p. 56. Parodi has apparently contributed the 
first Italian study on the subject in connection with work on the Divine Comedy, See 
rima e i vocaboli in rima nelia Divina Commedia (Rime equivoche e di parole identiche)/* 
BuUeUino della Sodetd Dantesca italiana^ n. s. m (1896), 141-142. 
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tension of both the rime words of the octave to the entire sonnet.® 
One of the earliest poems illustrative of this modification is a sonnet by 
Aquilano. On account of its rime scheme it misses being a perfect ex- 
ample by one rime — the last. 

li tanto dir di si par che sia no, 

Dimmi una volta un no che torni in si ; 

Se a te, signora sta il no efi si 
Non far che tanto il si diventi no. 

Non mi pasco, signor, sempre di no, 

Vita non posso aver senza un bel si; 

Cosi tra il si e 1 no, el no il si, 

Par che ogni cosa si transmuta in no, 

Non e tua usanza de negar il si, 

Se or volesti confirmar il no; 

La vita e nichiiata senza si. 

Pero signor, scanza de dirmi no 
Che lieto vivero dicendo si, 

Che 1 ciel col si ognor piacar si pud. 

{Le rime [ed. Menghini, Bologna, 1894], 144, i ) 

The growth of the sonetto ideniico was rather slow during the fifteenth 
century, but in the sixteenth century it became so popular that it largely 
supplanted the sonetto equivoco. Both the single and double set patterns 
continued side by side, but with a distinct preference for the single type 
formula. 

On the basis of its rime words the sonetto identico falls into two main 
subdivisions. In the first of them the pair or pairs of rime words need not 
have fixed relationship to one another. Here equivocal rime words are 
relatively frequent, since the freedom of choice made it easy to choose 
rime words capable of equivocation. The two sonnets cited in full l)elow 
bring out the identical rime pattern illustrative of the first subdivision. 

Lodate o fanciulletti il gran signore 
Lodate tutti il suo mirabil nome; 

Benedetto sia sempre il santo nome 
De Pincreato, eterno, alto signore. 

D'ogni signor si lodi hoggi il signore: 

L’orlo e Foccaso essalti il suo bel nome. 

Sovra ogni gente e grande il suo gran nome: 

Va sovra il ciel la gloria del signore. 

Chi e come Iddio nostro? il qua! dal cieio 
Mira gii humili; e pover alza, e ^nsieme 
GH fa bead in terra, e quindi in cieio, 

Co prindpi gli pon ne troni insieme: 

® Tbis extensioii, inddentaiiy, gave rise to a new type o£ sonetto condnm^ 
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Sparge grazie alle sterili da! delo, 

Che railegrar le fa co figli insieme. 

(C. Tolomei in Delle Rime di diver si nohili poeti 
toscani [ed. Atanagi, Venice, 1565], 26a, ii.) 

Mi tolse il cor, quando mi disse adio 
II di ch’io mi parti j, mia bella Fiili, 

E sempre mi stara nell’alma Fiili 
E neUa mente un dir si dolce adio. 

Qua! pastore udio mai da ninfa adio 
Cos! soave? com^udij da Filii 
Quel caro di ch’io trasforniaimi in Fiili 
E mandai per I’orecchie alFalma adio. 

I miei dolci penseri saran di Fiili 
E i sogni miei m’apporteranno adio 
Sempre la notte, e con adio mia Fiili 
Dovunque leggerd fie scritto adio ; 

E scrivendo e cantando dird Fiili 
Fiili io mi parto; e dira Fiili, adio. 

(Bertini, Delle rime, i, Florence, 1583.)^ 

^ The quatrains of other sonnets allied to the compositions of Tolomei and Bertini just 
cited are as follows: 

L’esca che voi da faggi ombrosi e querce 
Sazio d^ogn* altro, e’ngordo di tal dbo 
Prendete in novo e prezioso cibo; 

Vivo e lieto hor vi tien tra selve, e querce . . . 

(C. Tolomei, op, ciL, 166, n.) 

Poi che gli ardenti miei gravi sospiri 
Vanno, qual guida, inanzi a! tristo pianto; 

Occhi temprate homai si largo pianto 
Che forse scemeranno anco is sospiri . . . 

(L. Patemo: Rime [Venice, 1560], 124.) 

Quando spunta nel Ciel la lucid ’alba, 

E quando poscia splendon mille stelle, 

Sent! Mari pastor dir mest* a I’alba 
Queste parole, e dirle anco a le stelle . . . 

(L. Orlandino dal Greco: Rime degli Accademici 
Accesi di Palermo [Palermo, 1726], 229, i.) 

Sgorga dal mar d’immensa etema luce 
Luce, che I’aureo sol Timmote stelle 
Forma, e Favviva si ch’indi la luce 
Muove, ch’alluma in ciel Ferranti stelle . . 

(A. Marchetti: Rime scelfe de' poeti illustri dP 
nosiri tempi, Lucca, 1709.) 

The octaves of the following sonnets are also built on two rime words: Minturno, 
“Come adivien . . P with the rime words cido and sole in his Rime e pose (Venice, 1569); 
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Of this classification is the most famous example of the sonetto identico— 
Eerni’s satirico-comic sonnet, Ser Cecco. . . 

Ser Cecco non pud star senza la Corte, 

Ne la Corte pud star senza ser Cecco: 

E ser Cecco ha bisogno de la Corte, 

E la Corte ha bisogno di ser Cecco. 

Chi vuoi saper che cosa sia ser Cecco 
Pens!, e contempli che cosa d la Corte, 

Questo Ser Cecco somiglia la Corte, 

E questa Corte somiglia ser Cecco, 

E tanto tempo vivera a la Corte, 

Quanto sara la vita di ser Cecco, 

Perch’d tutt’imo ser Cecco e la Corte. 

Quand’un riscontra per la via ser Cecco, 

Pensi di riscontrare anche la Corte 
Perchd ambedue son la Corte e ser Cecco . . 

(Rime piacevoli, ii, 1609.) 

From the sixteenth century down to Giusti and Carducci, Berni’s poem 
served as a model for a number of other sonnets, though not all preserve 
the rimalezzo in every verse. 

Fassi noto a ciascun com’oggi ii Varchi, 

Renunzia il Varchi e vuol sol mastro Feo, 

E tanto place ai Varchi mastro, 

Ch’ei non vuol pin sentir nominar Varchi , . . 

(Le rime hurlesche edits e inediic di Anton 
Francesco Grazzini detto il Lasca [Florence, 

1832], 25.) 

Sebbene a molti par che tu sia corbo 
A me par che tu tenga pin del gufo, 

Pero che quanto d sciocco e gofio il gufo, 

Tant’d cattivo e malizioso il corbo . . . 

(Idem, op, ciL, 97.) 


Mintumo, ‘^Odiar la notte . . with the rime words giorno and sole^ op, ciL; Acadcnjico 
Trasformato, “Quando fia Amor . , with the rime words sole and luce in Rime de eji 
academici occulH (Brescia, 1567), 124. Other sonnets having only two alternating rime 
words for both octave and sestet are Montenero, ** Donna perchd veder . . with tbe 
rimes mrto and ckh in Rime di diversi signori napohtani et dtri . , . Libro sett! mo 
(Venice, 1556)5 l^fuzio, ^^Se cosf a me . . d* with the runes hello and core in Rime diverse 
(Venice, 1551), p. 29; Bertini, “Adio mi disse . . and “Vorrei cantar . . with the 
rimes FilU and aiio (op, cJ.), 

^ It differs from all of the poems d,ted above in having a rimaltnezzoy which is also a 
parola idenika, in addition to the fact that it is a sonetto caudato. 
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lo vidi un giorno una civetta, e 1 Chiocda 
Accocolato appresso la civetta; 

E alia fisonomia della civetta 
Somigiiava a cape! quella del Chioccia . . . 

{Rime hurlesche del Signor Gins. Valeriano, 

Cav. Vanneiti [Roveredo, 1756], 25.) 

Una volt a il vocabolo Tedeschi 
Sond diverse a quello di granduca, 

E un buon Toscano che dicea granduca, 

Non si credette mai di dir Tedeschi . . . 

(Giusti: Tuiii gli scritti [Florence, 1924], 141 .) 

Pietro Fanfani sta ue le postille 
£ ie postille stanno nei Fanfani: 

In principle eran sole le postille, 

Poi le postille fecero il Fanfani . , J 

{Opere di Giosuh Carducci: Jiiveniha [Bologna, 

1909], 193.) 

Before the fifteenth century two antonyms having the same con- 
sonantal rime are frequently found at the end of each of two successive 
verses such as ama-disama, spense-accense, amica-nemica. But two con- 
trasting rime words having different consonantal rimes such as marie- 
vita, giorno-notie^ pace-guerra are rather rare, indicating that this usage 
had not become fixed as a rhetorical device. Nor can the use of this 
artifice, which was soon to become the common property of the Petrarch- 
ists, hark back directly to the ideal model of all of the collections of love- 
poems of the time — Petrarch’s Canzoniere^ itself a great storehouse of 
antitheses. Only once does Petrarch bring together at the end of two 
consecutive verses one of the three groups mentioned above — mta-morU — 
in the canzone: ^Terche la vita e breve . . vv. 38-39. One is, therefore, 
tempted to believe that the model was originally found outside the 
realm of amorous poetry, probably in religious or elegized compositions 
in which the repetition of rimes like mla and marie was calculated to 
make an effect upon the reader. Indeed, the two earliest examples we 
have gathered, both of which were written in the early Quattrocento, 
are religious sonnets.^® However, once the artifice was transferred to 
erotic poetry, it is easy to see how the taste for antitheses developed 
from the imitation of Petrarch made it a stock poetical device. 

® See G. Surra: “Impronte Giustiuiane nella pocsia di Giosu^ CarduceP^ in Giormk 
storko della leUeralura itdiana, lxi (1913), 63. 

I.e., the sonnet already cited: Creato il prime patre . , . and another sonnet with its 
octave constructed on the words vita and morte, ^‘Sapi che cruda e tenebrosa morte/^ by 
Ulisse Aleotti in A. Segarizzi’s study ‘‘Ulisse Aleotti, rimatore veneziano del secolo xv/- 
Giornde storko . . . , XLVH (1906), 61. 
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Poems illustrative of this artifice may be said to belong to the second 
subdivision of the poesie ideniiche, and naturally fall into different groups 
according to the antithetical rime words employed. The most popular 
antonyms were, of course, vita and mork. One of the first religious poems 
with this device to appear in a Petrarchistic collection of verse is the 
following sonnet by Marmitta. It was plagiarized by S, della Croce. 

Poi, che in qiiesta mortal noiosa vita 
II fin di tutti i mail e sol la morte, 

Per non viver piu in grembo a Pempia morte, 

Che morto tiemmi in si dolente vita, 

Forza e ch% stesso rompa di mia vita 
Lo stame, & togli con inganno a morte 
La gloria, ch’ella spera nel dar morte 
A me, c’ho in odio il lume della vita, 

So ben che cosa lieve fia la morte 
A si gran mai, perd gia la vita 
Viver non seppi. hor sapro gir a morte, 

Cosi disse il buon Tosco, e a Paltra vita 
Tosto ne gi, cangiando in chiara morte 
La sua infelice, & tenebrosa vita.^^ 

^ Other poems either religious or elegaic in tone are: 

Anchor che’n questa nostra mortal vita 
Il fin di tutti i mail sia la morte, 

Per non si dar in preda a I’empia morte 
!Meglio h haver trista e sconsolata vita . . . 

(S. della Croce in Rime di diver si signori 
napoktani et aliri . . . Libro quinto, Venice, 1552) 

Avezziamoci a morir poiche per morte 
A fin si vien d^una noiosa vita, 

Che altro che miserie ha questa vita, 

Angoscieepeneassaipifirie che morte? . . . 

(Argisto Giuffredi, Rime degli Accademici Accesi . . . , i, d7.) 

[The first verse comes from the beginning of F. Carrafa’s sonnet: “ Avezzianci a morir, 
poi che la Morte . . P see I fiori delle rime de^ poetl illustri . , , (ed. Ruscelli, Venice, 

' 1569), 89v. In the same volume (168v.) is a similar line by Guidiccioni:.! 

Da te morto Giesii, nasce la vita 

Che morendo per Phuom mort’hai la morte; 

E dal tuo amor in noi quella morte 
Che col morir ne scorge a raiglior vita . . . 

(G. Fiamma, Rime splrUmli [Venice, 1570], 332.) 

O de I’ombre dannata immortal morte, 

Vita mortal, che sei tu? Morte o vita? 

Se sei vita, com^hai continua morte? 

Se morte, come duri etema vita? . . . 

(L. Gandini, Rim [Vemce, 1581], 31.) 
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{Rime di diversi . . . Libro primo , . . [Venice, 

1549], 100 ) 

Bembo was apparently the first Petrarchist to use the vita-morte artifice 
in an erotic composition — a canzone, 

E cosa natural fuggir da morte; 

E quanto pud ciascun tenersi in vita. 

Ahi crudo amor! ma io cercando morte 
Vo sempre, e pur cosi mi serbo in vita. 

Che perche mio dolor passa ogni morte, 

Cono a por giu questa gravosa vita. 

Poi, quand’io son gia ben presso a la morte, 

E sento dal mio cor partir la vita, 

Tanto diletto prendo della morte, 

Ch’a forza quel gioir mi torna in vita. 

{RUie [Verona, 1750], 218-219) 

Although the poem is among those he eventually refused to regard as 
his own, it served as a model for a string of similar compositions.^^ 

Padie non pianger piu mia dolce morte, 

Poiche merc^ del Cielo, a Palta vita 
Poggiai che se fu breve la mia vita, 

Non m’apparve al morir ombra di morte . . . 

(G. Le Rape, RimedegU Accad. Accest, op. cit., i, 206 ) 

Per far che morte a noi donasse vita, 

Et per trarne da grave eterna morte 
Quel, die a mortal dispensa et morte et vita 
Pronto hoggi corse a voluntaria morte . . . 

(M. Valerio Sail, Rime scelte d^alcuni poeti hassanesi 
che fiornono nel secolo XVI [Venice, 1769], 88.) 

Sommo Signor che con si oscura morte 
Cangiando Pimmortal felice vita, 

Desti a noi peccator la propria vita 
Per liberarci da perpetua morte . . . 

(Incerto, Delle rime dt diversi nohili et eccellenti 
poeti . . Libro secondo [Venice, 1548], 128v.) 

See also Rime spirituali (Venice, 1550), 28v. Other sonnets using vita and morte as 
alternating rime words are S. della Croce, “Ben fu sciocco colui . . . op. cit.; L. Orlandini 
dal Greco, “Donna real . . . Rime degli Accad. Accesi, op. cit.^ ii, 118; Aurelio Botticella, 
“Oggi hebbe il mio signor Rime degli Accad, Accesi, op, cil , i, 114; G. Le Rape, 
“Siccome si mostrd Rime degli Accad. Accesi j op, cU.^ i, 214; B. Giangrandi, “Se 
questa fragil, egra e mortal vita . . . Rime scelte di poeti ravennati (Ravenna, 1739), 

p. 62. 

Compare Affliger chi per voi cara ha la vita ; 

Che vien mancando, et h vicina a morte 
E vostra empia durezza che di morte 
Vaga procura il fin de Faltnii vita . , . 

(M. Valerio Sali, op, cit,, 77.) 
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Another variety of poems in vita-morte makes use of the antonym 
of each rime word as a rimalmezzo. This coupling of a word — vita or 
morte — with an antonym — morte or vita or a derivative in the same 
verse, but without the intention of forming a rimalmezzo^ had become 
an established tradition in early Italian poetry, a fact which could not 
have failed to be influential in aiding the development of this particular 
artificer® 

One of the most perfect examples of this variety is the following 
sonnet by Lodovico Paternod^ 

lo con credea giamai, che la mia vita 
Potesse per amar giunger a morte; 

Ahi fall ace credenza: incauta morte 
"Pih veloce, che stral va la mia vita . . . 

(M. Valerio Sail, op. ciL, 67.) 

lo vo chiamando dolcemente morte 
Che mi sottraggi a questa fragil vita; 

Non perch’io creda, che sia dolce morte, 

Ma per finir Pamaro della vita . . 

(L. Martelli, Opefe [Florence, 1548], 27-28 ) 

F. Denalio, “Se lunge io son da voi . . . Prima parte delle rime (Bologna, 1580), p. 19 
and II Solingo, *^Se voi sete ^1 mio cor . . Rime degh Academici OcciiUi (Biescia, 1567), 
p, 102, also wrote amorous sonnets with the rime words vita and morte. Likewise amatory 
in subject-matter, but making use of the vita-morie rime only in the sestet is a sonnet by 
Collatino da Collalto beginning. ^^Muzio, se di saper pur hai disio . . . in Gaspara 
Stampa-Veronica Franco, Rime (Bari, 1913), p 218. 

^ Compare Calvacanti, “Quando di morte mi conven trar vita,*’ Pocti del prime secolo 
della lingua italiana (Florence, 1816), n, 287; Domenico Cavalca, “Morendo (hislo in 
croce ci die vita . . . RaccoUa di aniiche rime toscane (Palermo, 1817), in, 170; Giacomo 
da Lentino, ^Ta vita che mi die fu la mia morte . . . Poeti del prime secolo . . . , i, 293; 
Petrarch, ‘^Egualmente mi spiace morte e vita . . . op ciL, 288; idem, “Odiar vita mi 
fanno e bramar morte . . . op. cit., 503. 

Others less complete are: 

Com’hai potato dar la morte o morte, 

A chi morte toglieva e dava vita? 

Come non ti cangiasti o morte in vita 
Presso la vita mia nel darle morte? . . . 

(L. Groto, Rime [Venice, 1581], 101 ) 

La vita, amor, ch’io vivo, e proprio morte, 

Anzi peggior che morte e la mia vita; 

Suol finire morte una penosa vita; 

Ma la mia vita non ha fin per morte . , . 

(G. Goseiini, Rime [Venice, 1581], 101.) 

Se io non ho vita in questa morta vita 
viver posso in questa viva morte, 

Parmi ch’ella non sia vita ne morte 
Questa, dove ognor moro e resto in vita . . » 

(F. Copetta de^ Beccuti, Rime [Venice, 17S1], 64.) 
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S^io da vita volar potessi a morte, 

Et con morte cangiar quest^ aspra vita; 

Vera morte non fora hor la mia vita, 

Ch’in vita mi sostien per doppia morte. 

Oh, se mia vita andasse in grembo a morte, 

Non di morte havrei tinta hoggi mia vita : 

Ma morte acquisterebbe, & polso & vita; 

Vita, in cui perde ogni ragion poi morte. 

Che non t^appressi a dolce morte, o vita? 

S^haver vita non puoi qui senza morte, 

Et se morte non fassi altro che vita. 

Ma tu vita felice, altera morte, 

Che morte hai nome, & sei pur viva vita, 

Porgi a la vita mia si chiar la morte. 

(Le nuove fiamme pLyons, 1568 J, 128-129.) 

It was not long before new varieties came to light such as pace-guerra, 
giorno-noUe^ ghiaccio-foco^ acqua-foco^ etc. These compositions are mis- 
cellaneous in content, though amatory subjects seem to predominate. 
It will be noticed that some of them also make use of the antonym of the 
terminal word as a rimalmezzo. This is partly because pairs of words like 
pace-guerra and noUe-giorno, as in the case of morte-vita, were tradition- 
ally often coupled in the same verse.^® 

The following sonnet by Scipione Gonzaga illustrates the use of guerra- 
pace. 

Dope una lunga e travagliosa guerra 
Et un lungo aspettar quieta pace, 

Godessi il mondo una tranquilla pace, 

Ne cosi si vedr^ che fosse in guerra; 

Quando fortuna che di mescer guerra, 

Non lascid mai ne la piu ferma pace, 

Volse turbar questa si cara pace, 

Con nuovo insulto e non usata guerra. 

Pero che mentre il gran folgor di guerra, 

Henrico invitto, dlnviolabil pace 
Cerca segni mostrar con finta guerra, 

Morte nemica d’ogni nostra pace, 

Cangia la finta in sanguinosa guerra . 

^ Compare Petrarch, ^Tace non trovo e non ho da far guerra , . . op, cU , p. 288 ; 
idenij breve guerra per etema pace , . . op. cU.^ p. 453; idefn, ‘‘A tanta pace e m’a 
lassato in guerra . . . op. cit, p. 428; idem, '*E mi tolse di pace e pose in guerra . . . 
op. cU., p. 536; idem, far chiara la notte, oscuro il giomo op. ciL, p. 370; idem, 
“E i giorni oscuri e le dogliose notti” and'T chiari giomi e le tranquille notti . , . op. cit., 
pp. 503-504. 
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{Rime di diversi autori eccellejifissmi 
Libro nonOf Cremona, 1560.)^® 

Remigio Nannini (Fiorentino) wrote a sonnet in notte-giorno, 

Dell non ritorni a rimenarne il gioriio 
L’aiba, e mai sempre adombri oscura notle 
Queste selve, e quesCantri, e sia la nolle 
li sole a gli occhi miei Taurora il giorno 
Brami Damon per veder Fiili il gioino, 

Ch^io pin che milie giorni amo niia nolle, 

Dolce serena e riposata nolle, 

Qual mia fia mai di te pin caro giorno? 

Cosi Mopso cantava a mezza notle 
A la sua Silvia in braccio, ogni aspro giorno 
Posto in oblio per cosi dolce nolle. 

Ne credendo che mai venisse il giorno 
Richiuse gli occhi, onde spari la notle. 

Si ch’abbracciati gli scoperse il giorno. 

(I Jiore delle rime . . op. cit., 266. 

^ Other sonnets in pace-guerra are* 

Felice chi da guerra ha tregua e pace, 

E ricco di trofei, ch’acquistd in guerra 
Non temendo delFaspra e cruda guerra 
Trionfa altero in sua tranquiila pace . . . 

(C. Morelli, Rime [Cosenza, 1595], 34.) 

Non bramo, ne desio, ne vo piu guerra, 

Anzi ricerco a tutte I’hore pace; 

E pur non posso ritrovar mia pace, 

Che quanto io miro mi rassembra guerra . , 

{idem , op. cit.) 

Havrl- mai fine questa dura guerra, 

Che mi fate, o pensier? datemi pace: 

Ch’io son gi^ stanco in cosi lunga guerra, 

E pur dovreste poi prestarmi pace . . . 

(Orlandini dal Greco, op. cit , 297, i ) 

TFree Sicilian poets, Bartolomeo Bonanni, [“ Ecco or sen va , Rime degU A ccH. 

Accesi, 1 , 118,] Argisto Giuffredi, and Orlandini dal Greco likewise adopted the same rimes. 

0 felici pastor, che in questa notte 
Apriste gli occhi nel piu chiaro giorno 
Che fosse mai, merce di lui che’l giorno 
Cred da prima, e fece poi la notte . , . 

(Giu&edi, Rime degli Accad. Accesi, 68, X.) 

Quando fia mai (Signor) quel santo giorno 
Che non m’ingombri piil terrena notle? . . . 

{idemy op. cU.y 68, i.) 
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A sonnet in foco-ghiaccio was composed by Cesare Simonetti. 

Lasso ch’io ardo in vero ardente foco; 

Che spegner, non lo pud neve ne ghiaccio, 

Freddo timer hor mi transforma in ghiaccio 
Hor d’ardente desir mi cangia in foco. 

Amor aitro non e che vivo foco 
Et la geiosa tema horribil ghiaccio ; 

Ma come huom viver pud tra fiamme et ghiaccio 
Et che 1 gelo ogn’hor piu s’avanza el foco? 

Amor tu vedi ben, c’ha ii cor di ghiaccio 
Madonna, e a miei sospir, che son di foco 
Fredda e via piu che freddo marmo o ghiaccio. 

Opra lo strale, opra la rete, e 1 foco 
Fere, annoda, & accende un^vivo ghiaccio, 

Che mare, terra, & ciel vince 1 tuo foco. 

(Rimej Padua, 1586.)^® 

There is another sonnet-variant of theme in pianto and foco by T. A. 
BaUi. 


Sparite, o fiere Larve, ecco qui il giomo 
Onde fu estinta al fin la cieca notte 
Che il di ne tolse, e n’arrecd la notte 
Per non riveder pid Faurora e 1 giomo . . . 
{Oi\d>,ji6:imd2LlGmcOyRimedegliAccad.Accesi . . . , 131, ii.) 

Simonetti furnishes a further example in the same rimes: Lasso tra due contrarii in 
freddo ghiaccio . . {op, cit) while others are supplied by Giufiredi, A. Botticella, and 
Piasentini. 

Che non puoi far Amor? se d’un gran ghiaccio 
Nascer facesti un Mongibel di foco? 

Ma che puoi far, se col tuo ardente foco 
Un cor non puoi scaldar fatto di ghiaccio? . . . 

(Giuffredi, Rime degli Accad. Accesi^ op. cit.^ 59, i.) 

In alto e nuovo Mar di vivo ghiaccio 
Vidi vaga Sirena sparger foco, 

Il cui dolce cantar me fe di ghiaccio 
E 1 guardo onesto mi converse in foco . . . 

(Botticella, Rime degli Accad. Accesij op. cit.^ lOS, i.) 

Se questa mia nemica ^ tutta ghiaccio, 

Amor, ond’ha cosi possente foco, 

Che sgombrando dal petto il duro ghiaccio, 

Non lascia parte in me che non sia foco? . . . 

(M. Piasentini, Rime di vari . . . [Orvieto, 1596], 33 ) 

Giuffredl wrote a sonnet in ghiaccio-foco, ^‘Pomper credei . . . cit., i, 94, which 
was answered per k rime by his friend Gabrieli in “Se di tua donna op. cit., i, 94* 
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Amor, se vuoi cli’io mi consumi in pianto 
Ragion ^ ben, che tu mi spegni it foco; 

E non che cresca il foco e cresca il pianto; 

E piii ch’abondi il pianto abondi el foco . . . 

{Rime degli Accad, Accesi^ op. cii., 36Sji) 

Orlandini dal Greco devised a further variation by his use of the con- 
trasting rime words terra and cielo. 

Si mostra a noi fiorita ognlior la terra, 

E si vede sereno e bello il cielo; 

Mentre la mia Siringa alberga in terra 
Mol to piu vaga de T Aurora in cielo . . . 

{Rime degli Accad. Accesi^ op. cit.^ 269, i ) 

After the artifice of the parole identiche had become firmly intienched 
as a rhetorical device very largely by means of its use in the sonnet, it 
found its way into other verse forms. It was first introduced into the 
stramhotto, as in the following composition by Seraflno Aquilano. 

Come esser po chio rida e pianga a un trato 
Come esser po chio speri e tema a un punto 
Come esser po chio brami e sprezi a un trato 
Come esser po chio arda e giacia a un punto 
Come esser po chio canti e giema a un trato 
Come esser po chio viva e mora a un punto. 

Eglie che morte fa Fultima forza 
Si come in lume quando al fin amorza. 

{Opere [Venice, 1519], l.) 

When the stramhoUo was banished by Bembo and his school, the artifice 
was occasionally employed during the sixteenth century in the octave 
stanzas of longer compositions, as in an octave in Muzzarello’s Fabula di 
Narciso. 

AHor rimase priva della voce, 

Che da se stessa non pud far parola, 

L%felice Eco, e se ode un'altra voce, 

Risponde sempre al fin della parola, 

Ripetendo il tenor di quella voce 
Raddoppia il suon de Fultima parola 
Cosi ad ognun dopo il parlar risponde 
Ne parla prima ma sempre risponde. 

(V. Cian in '‘Ancora di Giovanni Muzzarelli,” 

Giornale storico della UUeratura Ualiam^ xxxviii 
[1901], 86.) 

The only exception to this practice which I have been able to find is an 
octave attributed to Alamanni in Rime di diversi signori napoletani e 
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d’^altfi nobiUss, ingegni . . . Libro Quinto (Venice, 1555), p. 465, bearing 
tlie rime words vita and sempre^ and an octave by Ventimiglia in Rime 
degli Accad. Accesi , . , , op, ciL, ii, 45, bearing the rime words foco and 
neve. 

But the most popular of the octaves of this class — soon imitated by 
French, Spanish, and Italian writers — is a lucubration in Anguillara^s 
translation of Ovid^s Metamorphoses: it combines in its eight verses the 
device of the parole identiche and that of the replicazione. 

Pda ched ciel fosse, il mar, la terra, el foco, 

Era il foco, la terra, il cieio, el mare; 

Mai mar rendeva il ciel, la terra, el foco, 

Deforme il foco, il ciel, la terra, el mare. 

Che ivi era e terra, e cieio, e mare, e foco, 

Dove era e cieio, e terra, e foco e mare: 

La terra, il foco, el mare era nel cieio ; 

Nel mar, nel foco, e ne la terra, il cieio. 

{Metamorfosi di Ovidio [Venice, 1571], i, 3.) 

Even more amazing, however, is a monstrosity by Mauritio Moro, whose 
fifty octaves have only two alternating rimes — ghiaccio and foco. We 
quote only the first stanza. 

Amor io canto di Madonna il ghiaccio 
E degli begli occhi ardent! il vivo foco, 

Pena del cor amante e si gran ghiaccio 
Esca de' lumi, si mirabil foco. 

Serba (o gran meraviglia) incendiol ghiaccio, 

Nutre 1 rigido seno e ghiaccio e foco, 

Per me scopersi un foco e per se un ghiaccio 
Ne Falta forza tua stempra quel ghiaccio . . . 

(/ tre giardini dei madrigali . . , Libro 
primo . . . , Venice, 1602.) 

The following anonymous sixteenth-century poem is proof that our 
device was also applied to the barzellette. 

Gran belt4 promette un si, L’amor mio non merta un no, 

Gentilezza e non dir no; Ne tu dei negarmi un si: 

Bella sei: tu dei dir si; Perd presto dimme un si 

Sei gen til: non dei dir no! Chlo so^ morto se odo un no.^® 

Bembo, in a composition we have already quoted, appears to have 
been the first to introduce the device into a short canzone. In the longer 

In Cinque barzeUeUe tmtte dalle raccoUe mustcoli di Andrea Antico da Montona, Bologna: 
R. Tipografia, 1887. 
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canzoni or rather canzoni-sestine I have met with only two instances in 
which the artifice of the parole identiche is carried out. These composi- 
tions were written by Claudio Tolomei and II Ferme. Through his 
famous sestina doppia: “Amor tu vedi ben che questa donna . . . the 
influence of Dante, needless to say, is obvious. 

Chi non sa ben, com'una fiera donna 
L’aitrui misere membra volga in pietra, 

Mira il guardo crude! de la mia donna ; 

Che ha forza di cangiar ciascuno in pietra . . . 

{Rime di diver si . . . Lihro secondoy op, cit.y 6v.-"7v ) 

Sarebbe ogni un voler dar lume al sole 
Lodar volendo la mia dolce Pietra 
Datane in terra, come al mondo il sole 
Ma Pavanza ella, & io quasi di pietra . . . 

{Il sesto lihro delle rime di diversi eccellenti 
autori . . . [Venice, 1553], 173-174.) 

The idea of combining the device of the rime derivative and that of the 
parole identiche also started in the fifteenth century, but was happily 
destined never to become popular. Serafino, as might be expected, fur- 
nishes us with an example in a stramhoUo. 

Io vivo, non so come al mondo viva, 

Senz^aima e senza cor & pur son vivo ; 

S’io vivo el to be! volto vuol ch’i viva, 

& in un memento mi fa morto e vivo . , , 

{Le Rime, op, ciL, pp. xlii-xliii.) 

Of greater interest is the following sonnet by Lodovico Paterno. 

Deh, quando sar^ mai quel giorno o Dafne, 

Che non seguirai pin Forme di Dafni? 

S'ancor ti sprezza il giovinetto Dafni, 

Volgiti ad altr'obietto, o stolta Dafne. 

Hier fini del altr’anno un mese, o Dafne 
Ch^ad ognihor hai pregato il tuo bel Dafni: 

Tanto in un grave error Finduro o Dafne. 

Cid volgea fra se stessa; & ecco Dafni 
Le sovragiunse da man destra, e, o Dafne 
Eterno, disse, amico hor ti fia Dafne. 

In vece di risposta corse Dafne, 

Come folgor ardente a baciar Dafni, 

Ma ratto egli spari beflando Dafne. 

{Nuove fiammCf Lyons, 1568.) 
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Girolamo Muzio undertook to combine the device of the parole ideniicke 
with that of the consonanze in his sonnet ‘*Auia che move ...” It will 
be noticed that the only difference between the two rimes is the fact 
that in one word, pene^ the n is single, whereas in the word, penne^ it is 
double. 

Aura che movi le veloci penne 
Verso colei che move le mie pene, 

Gia non han Tale tue cotante penne, 

Quant ’io porto nel cor gravose pene 
Ma se giamai battesti le tue penne 
Punta da’sproni d’amorose pene, 

Ben mi dovresti un di prestar le penne 
Per isgonibraimi d cor da Paspre pene 
L’aima mia al suo dcsir portan le penne, 

Cli’amor fatlo pieloso a le sue pene 
Ad hora ad hora a lei porge le penne. 

Cosi senz^alma mi ripongo m pene, 

Ma s^una voita mi darai le penne, 

Sard con Palma, & sard fuor di pene.^° 

{II secondo volume delle rime svelte . . . , 

Venice, 1565.) 

Curious as the Muzio sonnet may seem, even more so is another type of 
sonnet which combines the devices of the replicazione, aliterazionej and 
the parole identicke. The usual two alternating rimes are here reduced to 
a monorime. 

Una fiamma ch’eccede ogni gran fiamma, 

(Anchor che fiamma non infiammi fiamma) 

Con le sue fiamme infiamma ogn’altra fiamma, 

Che sia inhammata, e ne la fa sua fiamma; 

Io che infiammato mi pascio di fiamma 
(Com’huom tenuto a Pamorosa fiamma) 

Tosto infiammato fui da questa fiamma, 

Ne mi voglio infiammar di nuova fiamma. 

Plamma infiammata de la vera fiamma, 

Infiamma anchor con la pietosa fiamma. 

La fiamma tua da ia mia ardente fiamma, 

Che infiammata non fia mai aitia fiamma, 

Come la fiamma mia de la tua fiamma 
E infiammato sard Pistessa fiamma 
(L, Borra, Le amoroso rime^ Venice, 1542.) 

Cf. Biadene, ^^Morfologia del sonetto . . . p, 154. 

Also attributed to Mantegna in Rime di diversi , . . Lihro quinio, ... On Borra see 
F. Borri, ^Tuigi Borri, poeta pamigiano del Cinquecento'* in Aurea Farma^ xvi (1931). 
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Un bel lume, ch^illumina ogni lume, 

Anzi toglie col lume a i lumi il lume, 
lllumino coi lumi ogni mio lume, 

Pill che mai lume iiluminasse lume: 

Erano i lumi miei privi del lume, 

Che mena i lumi illuminati al lume, 

Quand^ i miei lumi iilumind del lume, 

Chi toglie a i lumi ogni terrcno lume 
Lume da vero iiluminato lume, 

Poi ch’i miei lumi van sprezzando ’1 lume 
Cieco apo i lumi del tuo chiaro lume, 

Fa anchor co i lumi i miei lumi pci lume 
Scorta del lume, che ci adduce il lume, 

A te sian lume, com’a me il tuo lame. 

(A, Mantegna, Rime di diver si . . . Libra 
quint Oj op. cit) 

II mio sole luce, e rilucendo, luce 
A gli occhi miei da con sua dolce luce; 

E se adombrata non si sia la luce 
Da quaiche nube; eterna havra la luce . . 

(F. Lanci, Per donne romane: Rime di diver si 
[ed. Manfredi, Bologna, 1575], 762, ii.) 

Deserving of consideration in a separate group are a number of poems 
belonging to the seventeenth, eighteenth, and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth centuries. By this time the Petrarchistic movement had been 
replaced by Marinism, neo-classicism, etc., and the device of the iden- 
tical rime words (which may be considered as a typical expression of 
Petrarchism) was banished from higher literary circles. Nevertheless, it 
continued to attract a few minor poets and can frequently be found in 
popular and dialect poetry, notably in the province of Naples, where ii 
was employed for satirical or jocular purposes, and in Sicily, where it 
was applied to subject-matter of all sorts. The frequent use of the artifice 
by the Sicilian Petrarchists of the Accademia degli Accesi of Palermo had 
apparently given it the necessary stamp of authority to insure its trans- 
mittance and diffusion in the island for a considerable period of time. 
The ottam identica became at this stage even more popular than the 
sonnet. 

Two interesting examples in the field of popular poetry are the follow- 
ing: 

Parto, resto, non parto, io parto o resto? 

Vorrei restare, ma convien che parto; 

Per cagione d^amor convien che resto 
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Per cagione d’onor convien che parto . 

Su vincala Famor; io gia mi resto, 

Ma che diran di me se poi non parto? 

Pena e per me se parto, e piu se resto: 

Sempre pena e per me, o resto o parto.^*^ 

(In D ’Ancona, La poesia populare Ualiana 
[Leghorn, 1906], 442-443.) 

Ma chi deve amar voi, se non v’amo io, 

Chi de’ amar me, se non m’amate voi^ 

Chi de’ speiar in voi, se non sper’io, 

Chi de’ sperare in me, sola che voi^ 

Vostro ben, vostra speme esser vogFio; 

Mio ben, mia speme esser vogiiate voi, 

E sete alfin dentr’al mio miser ciiore 
Mio ben, mia speme degna del mio amoie.^^ 

(In D ’Ancona, op. cit.j 458.) 

In the Neapolitan dialect we have this amusing instance: 

S’ha da fa co no pazzo, e co no ciuccio, 

Che non saie qua! e cchiu, si ciuccio, o pazzo. 

Cride, ch’e pazzo, e tte lo truove ciuccio, 

Pienze ch’e cciuccio, e tte Io vide pazzo. 

E mentre ’n diibbeio stale ntra pazzo e ciuccio, 

Te resce sempe ciuccio e sempre pazzo. 

Ca chisso d’ogne tiempo e pazzo e cciuccio, 

Ca chisso d’ogne tiempo e ciuccio e ppazzo. 

Nzomma si lo vuoje pazzo e pazzo e cciuccio, 

E si ciuccio lo vuoje e cciuccio e ppazzo, 

Ch’e cciuccio e pazzo quant’e pazzo e ciuccio, 

22 D 'Ancona (p. 443) also cites versions in Calabrian and in the dialect of Caprignano, 
For other dialect versions see also G Vignoli, “II folk-lore di Castro dei Volsci,” Studij 
Romanzi, xiii (1917), 150. Cf. also a strambotto by Luigi Pulci in Operette inedite 16-18, 
beginning: “ Vo’mi partire & non mi so partire. . . 

This version is from a codex of the seventeenth century. For later versions with the 
same rime scheme see D’Ancona, op. ciL, p. 458. In the Vignoli article just cited another 
version is reproduced with bibliographical notes, pp. 144r-145, indicating where further 
versions of the octave may be found. Also in the seventeenth century a similar pro- 
nominal rima identica device was used by Francesco Melosio in a six-line stanza. 

E una minchioneria, credilo a me; 

Questi non stentan glk per me oper te, 

Ma si ridon bensi di te e di me, 

E vengan pur milie malamxi a te. 

Io son disposto sol vivere a me, 

E cancar venga a Francia a Spagna e a te. 

See D. Gnoli, “Un freddurista nel Seicento,” Ntma Antohgia^ lvi (1881) 583. 
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Anze, e tanto se vede e cciuccio e ppazzo, 

Che sempe e assaie chiu pazzo che n’e ciucdo: 

Che sempe h assaie chiu ciuccio che n^e pazzo.^^ 

In his Casialia mormorante (Naples, 1679) Gio. Battista Santoro, 
presumably a Neapolitan, gives us several Tuscanized sonnet versions 
in which the artifice of the parole identiche is used. These we shall dcsig- 
nate only by their rime words: monte-mare (p. 28); anno-giorno (p, 85); 
vita-morte (p. 140); huomo-Dio (p. 141); Apollo-Aslrea (p. 197). 

In Sicilian we have more abundant material to draw upon. Melcliioire 
Pome in La lira, a due corde. Sonetti e canzoni siciliane, eJoicJic e sacje 
Corda seconda (Palermo, 1732), wrote ottavas ending with the aitcrnating 
rime words curuna-canna (67), spata4ibru (68), and the following stanza 
(p. 62) in Amuri-F ortuna. 

Ad ogni miu capricciu arrisi Amuri, 

A li mei imprisi militau Fortuna, 

0 chi triumfi mi prumisi Amuri, 

0 quanti glorij ml mustrau Fortuna. 

J. A. Parmiero in La violejda, CoUezione di tuUi i poemi in lingua napolciana (Naples, 
1788), xxn, 60. 

Other interesting illustrations are: 

E tanto digno de Vernacchie e Buffe 
Chisto, che ssempe vd Buffe e Bernacchie, 

Che quanno e cchino di Vernacchie e Buffe 
Tanto vole ccMu Buffe e cchiu Vernacchie . . . 

(Parmiero, op, ciL, 76.) 

Se a lo pertuso se nne st4 io Ragno; 

Si pe ii fatte suoie va Io zelluso; 

E ba la Mosca a ttrommenta lo Ragno; 

E la Coppola lieve a lo zelluso . . . 

(Parmiero, op. cit., 103.) 

T'avante essere Ammico e Nnamorato 
Ma non si Nnamorato e si Ammico; 

N’aviste tratte maje de Nnamorato, 

Ne viste aggio maje ’nt^ parte Ammico . . 

{Poesie napoletane di Domenico Piccinni 
[Naples, 1826], 180.) 

Comp^ per chiajetare nee vo Foro, 

E tulto puoje avere co denare. 

Li muorte pure fa parlare Foro, 

E niente oggi se fa senza denare . , . 

(Geremia Priscolo: MescugUa di chellete devote e 
pmaiardle, Parte sewnna (Naples, 1831), p. 89.) 
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Ora su cecu, mi tradiu FAmuri; 

Ora siu nudu mi spughiau Fortuna. 

Mi rubbau Focchii, e si li misi Amuri; 

’Nchiuvau la Rota, e si partiu Fortuna. 

The Rev. Sacerdote D. D. Stefano, Beneficial Melchiorre, in his 
Poesie siciliane^ giocose, serie^ e morali (Palerma, 1795) published octaves 
in patri—figghiu (p. 19), hic—haec (p. 177), ceUt— terra (p. 275), a series of 
four octaves in vita-morte (p. 288-89). A stanza on p. 11 in hic~~haec: 
Sopra VArticolo della Menzogna was recited in the Accademia del Buon- 
gusto. 

Chi ci ha stato pri un hoc, un haec un hie? 

Cui dici chi minsogna avissi Fhaec, 

Cui la chiama Diabolus, e avi hie, 

E cornu Masculinu escludi Fhaec. 

Cui la chiama mendacium, e voli hie; 

E cornu neutru avi hoc, e un avi Fhaec; 

Chi si applichi cui voli alFhoc, e alFliic; 

Pirchhu mi appighirrd a Farticulu haec. 

In the Poesie siciliane (Catania, 1816, 2) by Carlo Felice Gambino 
there is a curious octave in Anna-annu. Another octave in timu-amu 
appears on p. 125. 

V’amu miu Criaturi, e non vi timu. 

Pirchi non timu veramenti v^amu: 

Cornu amannuvi e signu ca non timu, 

Si non vi timu e signu ca iu v’amu. 

Cui non v’ama vi timi ; iu non vi timu. 

Miu Diu si v^amu, e timu, amu e non amu. 

Sapiti sulu amannuvi chi timu? 

Ca no iu sacciu si abbastanza v’amu. 

Antonio Veneziano, Muse siciliane (Palermo, 1645), 121, imitated the 
Anguillara detave which we have already cited. 

A un motu lu miu focu, acqua, e aim e terra 
Transelementa terra, aim, acqua e focu, 

Und% perdu in miu focu, aim, acqua e terra, 

AlFocchi Facqua, a la facci la terra, 

L’aim a la vucca a lu cori lu focu, 

Acqua di chiantu, culuri di terra, 

Suspiri d’airu, arduri di focu. 

Another Sicilian, Tominaso Campailla in his poem in volgare Ualiano^ 
UAdamo ovvero il mondo creato^ poema jilosofico (Siracusa, ed. 1783), 
canto VI, 36, also imitated Anguillara. In the same work four further 
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examples of octaves illustrative of the device of the parole idmtiche may 
be found in Canto vii, 116, vm, 179, ix, 93, xx, 58. Additional Tuscan- 
ized compositions employing the artifice weie written by ^felcliione 
Pome, of, cit. They are all sonnets and bear the rimes: niano-senno (52), 
cielo-mare (139), sole-alba (151), marmo-Joco (206). 

Other lingering traces of the device of the parole idenliclic in the litei- 
ary language may be found in the Rime piacevdi diGiov. FaifLsla Paiiiuoh, 
parte sesta (Florence, 1734), which contains two sonaets in ddo-tcrra 
(pp. 1 and 86). In a manuscript at the Univeisity of Cliicago Libra r} 
{MSS XXX, Poesie italiane) there are three anonymous soiinets in 
pace-guerra}^ 

^ We reproduce two of them in full partly because they are medita and partly because 
they illustrate a use of the sonetto identico which we have not as > ct discussed in that we 
are dealing with an original sonnet and an answer or parody of the same per ic rime. 

La Guerra Aralda di Pace dedicata aile 
glorie immortali di Luigi il Grande, Re 
di Francia e di Navarra. 

Guerra a Cesare muove e propon Pace 
Pronto sempre egualmente a Pace e Guerra 
Quel Re si glorioso in Guerra e Pace, 

Arbitro della Pace, e della Guerra. 

Guerra dic’egli io porto, esorto Pace, 

Cid che vuol scielga il mondo o Pace o Guerra 
Giusta e la Guerra a chi non vuol la Pace, 

Beir e la Pace a chi non vuol la Guerra. 

Fin di mia Guerra h il non voler la Guerra, 

Voler la Guerra infin d*altrui Pace; 

0 facciam Pace in Pace o Guerra in Guerra. 

Che gran Re? Che gran Guerra? Che gran Pace? 

Mandar la Pace a principiar la Guerra, 

Mandar la Guerra ad esibir la Pace. 

(fol 424) 


Risposta verace 

Perfido violator di Guerra e Pace, 

Pronto al mal egualmente in Pace e Guerra, 
Della f ede nemico e della Pace 
Muove a Pietro ad Augusto al mondo Guerra, 
Se Guerra porti, a che esortar la Pace? 

Se Pace esorti a die portar la Guerra? 

A Guerra ingiusta a chi desia la Pace? 

Giusta h la Pace a chi non muove Guerra. 

Il fin della tua Guerra e voler Guerra 
Con cM non ama che il sol fin di Pace 
Onde non fai che pur la Pace in Guerra. 
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Though it is now very rarely used for other than satirical purposes 
in the poetry of our times, the device has not completely gone out of 
existence in the field of the religious lyric. Nino Oxilia, a young poet 
who met his death in the World War, has supplied us with an example 
through his collection — Gli orti: liriche (Milan, 1918). 

Dio 

Chiudo gli occhi e non vedo altro die biiio, 

Apro gli occhi e non vedo altro che luce. 

Se fisso a lungo la violenta luce 
Mi si velano gli occhi e sento il buio. 

Se gli occhi iisso a lungo dentro il buio 
Stellano gli occhi ed io sento la luce. 

Cosi ritrovo Dio dentro alia luce. 

Cosi ritrivo Dio se fisso il buio.^® 

The device of the parole identiche prevalent in sixteenth-century 
Italy soon penetrated into other parts of Europe along with the epidemic 
of Petrarchism. In France, Du Bellay imitated the anonymous sonnet in 
Delle rime di diversi ... in his Olive, sonnet cx. 

Dieu, qui changeant avec obscure mort 
Ta bienheureuse & immortelle vie, 

Fus aux pecheurs prodigue de ta vie, 

Pour ies tirer de Fetemeile mort: 

Celle pitie coupable de ta mort 
Guide les paz de ma facheuse vie, 

Tant que par toy, a plus joyeuse vie 
Je, soy conduit du travail de la mort. 

N^avise point, o Seigneur! que ma vie 
Se soit noyee aux ondes de la mort 
Qui me destrait d^une si doulce vie: 

Oste la palme a cet^ iniuste mort, 

Qui ia s’en va superbe de ma vie 
Et mort soit tousiour pour moy la mort. 

(Marty-Laveaux ed. 136, i ) 


Re indegno, Guerra infame, ajEFiitia Pace; 

Offrir la Pace per voler la Guerra 
Voler Guerra, e non voler la Pace. 

The third composition is a religious sonnet beginning: NafeGesit, ei della Pace eGuerra . . . 
(371). Compare with the two sonnets cited above, a sonnet by A, Caro and a parody of the 
same by Lorenzino deMedici in Del Lungo^s article ‘T1 Kaiser in due sonetti del cinque- 
cento/’ Giormle Italia^ Rome, Nov. 20, 1918. 

This poem is also quoted in a biographical sketch of Oxilia by M. D. in Nmm atdo- 
logia, Nov. 16, 1918, pp. 205-07. 
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But this attempt, which might be expected to have brought about a 
number of imitations, proved abortive. Perhaps it was because the arti- 
fice of the parole identiche was associated with the ri?ne equivoche in the 
minds of French writers, who ostracized both devices as products of the 
hated Marotiques.^^ At any rate, a detailed examination of all the major 
and many minor writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has 
resulted in the finding of only one more example of the Italian parole 
identiche, an octave in Du Bartas' La Premiere sepmaine (Paris, 1603), 
p. 37, which is an imitation of Anguillara’s stanza. Readers must, there- 
fore, not accept at its face value the statement regarding the popularity 
of French versions of this kind made by Janet G. Scott in Les sonnets 
ilizabithains (Paris, 1929), pp. 40-41. 

In Great Britain if fared slightly better. Two examples by Drummond 
and two by Sidney were pointed out some years ago by L. £. Xastner 
in ^^Drummond of Hawthornden and the Poets of the Pleiade,” MLR 
IV (1908), 340-341. One of Sidney^s sonnets: ^'Since that the stormy 
rage Arcadia, Bk. m, has the alternating rime words da^k and 

light. The other is in Asirophel and Stella, son. lxxxix. 

Now that of absence the most irksome night 
With darkest shade doth overcome my day ; 

Since Stella^s eyes, wont to give me my day, 

Leaving my hemisphere, leave me in night ; 

Each day seems long and longs for long-stayed night ; 

The night, as tedious, woos th’ approach of day; 

Tired with the dusty toils of busy day, 

Languished with horrors of the silent night; 

Suffering the both of day and night; 

While no night is more dark than is my day. 

Nor no day hath less quiet than my night, 

With such bad mixture of my night and day, 

That living thus in blackest winter night 
I feel the flames of hottest Summer day. 

Drummond wrote two sonnets with the alternating rime words life 
and death. One of them '%ife to give life ...” is in his Flowers of Sion; 
the other, quoted below, may be found in VoL I of his Poetical Works, 
(ed. Kastner, Manchester, 1913), p. 45. 

®^Cf. Du Beliay’s vigorous attack against the rime Equivoque which was doubtless 
influential in banning the device in La Defense et Illustration de la Langue Fran^oise (ed. 
Chamard, Paris, 1904), pp. 263-265. Estienne Pasquier in Ms CEuvres (Amsterdam, 1723), 
X, 738, was one of the few who appreciated the device. ** Je mettiois volontiers entre nos 
jeux PoStics ce sonnet de du Bellay auquel il s’est jouS sur ces deux paroles vie et mort, 
ce que n'estort que e’est une belle et sainte Oraison qu’il fait a Dieu.” 
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So grievous is my Paine, so painful Life 
That oft I find mee in the Amies of Death, 

But (Breath haife gone) that Tyrant called Death 
Who other Lilies, restoreth mee to Life; 

For while I think how Woe shall end with Life, 

And that I quiet Peace shall ioye by Death, 

That Thought even doth o’erpowr the Paines of Death 
And call me home againe to lothed Life; 

Thus doth mine will transcend both Life and Death, 

While no Death is so bad as is my Life 

Nor no Life such which doth not ende by Death, 

And Protean changes tVine my Death and Life: 

O happie those who in their Birthe finde Death, 

But to languish Heaven affordeth Life. 

The device of the parole ideniiche flourished in Spain, as can be seen 
from the twenty-seven examples listed below. Quite as early as the 
Italians the Spaniards showed a great predilection for contrasting rime 
words in consecutive lines, particularly favoring the opposites muerte 
and vida or their derivatives. None of them are, however, parole iden- 
iiche — these were introduced into Spain from Italy not earlier than 1550 
— but they clearly served to predispose the Spaniards to a ready accept- 
ance of the Italian metrical artifice. Probably the first instance of a 
Spanish poem with identical rimes in opposites is a sonnet by Hernando 
de Acuna. 

Alma pues hoy el que formo la vida, 

Y el que tiene poder sobre la muerte. 

Solo por remediar tu eterna muerte 
Dio el precio inestimable de su vida. 

Mira que es justo que en ti tengan vida 
Los meritos y pasos de su muerte; 

Y conoce que es viento, sombra o muerte, 

Quanto el error del mundo llama vida; 

Y asi podras saliendo desta muerte, 

Entrar en posesion de aquella vida, 

Que no acabara tiempo ni muerte: 

Endereza el camino a mejor vida, 

Dexa el siniestro que te lleva a muerte 
Que el derecho es mas llano y va a la vida. 

{Varias poesias [Madrid, 1804], 213-214.)^® 

Instances of muerte and vida as end words in successive lines in the Cancionero del 
Siglo XV ^ Nueva hihlioieca de autores espanoleSf n, which represents only a small portion 
of the poetic material of the century, are numerous enough to convince anyone that the 
device was very popular. Compare pp. 19, 38, 47, 125, 228, 247, 256, 531 (3 examples), 
S67 (2), 592 (2) and 716. 

Other sonnets employing the alternating rime words vida and nmerk are the following: 
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The most refreshing and graceful Spanish poem in vida-nmerte is an 
inedited sonnet in the manuscript cancionero Flores de varia 
(Mexico, 1577), which occurs after the name of Licenciado Duenas. 

<iQue es esto, dime Juan? Mi fe de miierte 
Calla, que vivo estas? Esta no es vida. 

^Qu6 sientes? Eso no dire en mi vida. 

Guarda que moriras. Yo quiero miierte. 

^Con que te alegrards^ Con esta miierte. 


Christo, Jesus, escudo a nuestra miierte 
Camino cierto, la verdad y vida 
Despues de haber en trabajosa vida 
A1 padre satisfecho con su muerte . . . 

(Ldpez de tlbeda, Vergel del flares dhlms^ 

[Aicald de Henares, 1588], 69v ) 

De tl muerto Jesu, nace la vida, 

Que muriendo a la muerte diste muerte 

Y de tu amor, nos vino aquella muerte 
Que nos levanta a nueva y mejor vida . . . 

(Pedro de Padilla, Cancionero espirikial 
[Madrid, 1585], 87v.) 

Translated from Fiamma^s Da te motto Giesu . . . Rime spiriimk\ 332. 

El dolor grave de tu acerba muerte 
Dex6 en tan triste soledad mi vida 
Ilustre caro amigo, que la vida 
En mf, sin tf, es retrato de la muerte . . . 

(Pedro Lainez in MS Esp 314 of the Bibliolheque 
Nationale of Paris, fol. 162.) 

La vida que yo paso es propia muerte, 

Y aun deve ser peor tan triste vida, 

Porque suele dar sin muerte a la vida, 

Y esta vida no acaba con la muerte . . . 

[idenij op. cit. fol. 23v ) 

Translated from Goselini's La Vita, Amor, ckHo vivo . . . Rime, 1581. 

Triste de mf que bivo ya sin vida 

Y procurando estoy siempre la muerte, 

Pareciendo me ser mejor la muerte, 

Que no tan trabajosa y triste vida . . . 

(Silvestre, Ohras iv, Lisbon, 1592, 376.) 

Other sonnets in vida-muerte were written by Manuel Ledesma {Cmciomro of the Ara^ 
demia de los Nocturnes (Valencia, 1914), 90, rv), Gregorio Ferrer in the same cancimiero, 
m, 60, Luis Gdlvez de Montalvo in El pastor de FUida {Origenes dc la noviiaf 47, ii), and 
an anonymous poet in the Revue kispanique xxxvn (1916), 289. 

“MS. 2973 (previously M-268) and copy 7982 (previously V-366) in the Biblioteca 
naaonal matritense. 
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^Porque desseas morirte? Por ia vida. 

^Quien te podra hazer bien^ Quien es mi muerte 
^Quien es tu vida? Quien me da la muerte. 

^Pues luego amor te mata^ El da la vida. 

^jDe que mal mueres? Que no es mal mi muerte 
Mai es si te haze mal. Tal sea mi vida. 

<jTai vida es para que? Para tal muerte. 

^Desseas alguna cosa^ Que (en) mi vida 
Quisiese conocer quien me da muerte. 

(fol. 236) 

A very curious sonnet by Mercader in derivatives of vida-muerte 


deserves citation in full. 

Tan to iloro el pensar que siempre bivo 

Y tanto siento ei ver que no me muero 

Que en creyendo que vivo entonces muero 

Y en sentiendo que muero, entonces bivo. 

Enbuelto en la mortal angustia bivo, 

Y viendo della el fin, contento muero ; 

Asi que es la vida el gusto con que muero, 

Con tanto miedo de morirme bivo, 

Que puedo asegurar que siempre muero 

Y que pues no soy muerto siempre bivo, 

De suerte que en un tiempo vivo y muero, 
Pues con la muerte de ia pena bivo, 

Y porque no se acabe, no me muero. 


{El prado de Valencia [ed. Merimee; Toulouse, 

1907], 210.) 

Just as the vida-morte rime probably had its origin in a religious com- 
position, an innovation in gloria-pena introduced by the Spaniards per- 
haps had a like source. One of these compositions Pedro de Padilla 
includes in his Cancionero espiritual as a pendant to his vida-mnerte trans- 
lation from Fiamma. 

A todo io que ei mundo llama gloria 
Dan los siervos de Dios nombre de pena, 

Porque es cosa impossible no ser pena, 

Lo que priva de eterno bien y gloria. 

Que mal puede quadrat nombre de gloria, 

A1 bien que se pretende con tal pena, 

Y el temor de perdelie da mis pena 
Que posseelle puede causar gloria. 

Solo Dios tiene verdadera gloria 
En premio prometido de una pena 
Que siempre fui a los justos dulce gloria 
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Porque tan breve y limiiada pena 
No menos assegura que una gloria, 

Libre de miedo, sobresalto y pena. 

(Oi>. cit., 200 v.)^^ 

Two non-religious sonnet imitations of the above device are reprinted 
by Foulche del Bose in ‘‘136 sonnets anonymes'’, Revue hupauique^ 
VI (1899), 388, 398. 

In two hybrid sonnets, one in hielo-JuegOy vida-nmerk and the other 
in fuego-nieve, hielo-llama^ Herrera may be following the procedure of 
Petrarch’s sonnet, “Quando’io son . . . but in combining two popular 
forms of the Renaissance parole ideniicke he has done something for 
which we find no direct parallel among the Italians. 

Ardo Amor, y non enciende el fuego al hielo, 

Y con el hielo no entropezco al fuego; 

Contrasta el muerto hielo al vivo fuego 
Todo soy vivo fuego y muerto hielo. 

No tiene el frio polo tanto hielo 

Ni ocupa el cerco eterio tanto fuego, 

Tan igual es mi pena que ni el fuego 
Me ofende mis ni menos dana el hielo. 

Muero y vivo en la vida, y en la muerte, 

Y la muerte no acaba ni la vida, 

Porque la vida crece con la muerte. 

Tu que puedes hacer la muerte vida, 

Porque me tienes viv^o en esta muerte? 

Porque me tienes muerto en esta vida? 

{BiUioteca de auiores espanoles^ xxxii, 342.) 

Amor en mi se muestra ardiente fuego 

Y en las entranas de mi Luz es nleve; 

Fuego no hay que ella no tome nieve 
Ni nieve que no mude yo en mi fuego 
La Ma zona abraso con mi fuego 

La torrida mi Luz convierte en nieve; 

Pero no puedo yo encender su nieve, 

Ni ella entibiar la fuerza de mi fuego. 

Contrastan igualmente hielo y llama; 

Que fuera de otra suerte el mundo hielo, 

0 su m^quina toda viva llama; 

Mas fuera que risuelto ya en hielo 
0 el corazdn desvanecido en Hama, 


«■ This sonnet was falsely appropriated by Diego Murillo or his editors in the Divina 
didce e frmechosa foesta for d padre Fr. Diego Murillo (Zaragoza, 1616), p. 131. 
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Ni temiera su llama ni su hielo. 

{Op, ciL, 313.) 

LoBias CantoraFs sonnet in dia-noche is a translation of Fiorentino’s 
poem in giorno-noUe: ‘‘Deh non ritorni ...” 

Ay nunca buelva a descubrir al dia 
El alva, mas perpetua y dega noclie 
Cubra este fresco valle, y sea la nocbe 
A mis ojos, Aurora, Sol, y dia . . . 

{Ohras poiticas [Madrid, 1578], 93, 

Though Spanish examples of the parole ideniiche in opposites are 
common, instances of the other variety in which the rime words need not 
bear any strict relationship to one another are very rare. The only ex- 
ample of the latter that we have been able to discover is a sonnet by 
Pedro de Quiros. 

A oposicion del sol y de los cielos 
Hizo el divino autor tu cielo y soles, 

Fabricando aqui un cielo con dos soles, 

Como alli, CeHa, un sol y muchos cielos. 

Alii es cristal el sol, zafir los cielos; 

Vense aqui en breve cielo grandes soles; 

Vese alli breve sol en grandes cielos. 

Vencen al cielo y sol tu cielo y soles 
Que solo por ser mas que sol y cielos, 

Cielos son en beldad y en luz son soles. 

Si no les opusieran sol y cielos, 

Que siendo tan helados no son soles, 

Que siendo tan crueles no son cielos. 

{Poesias dtvinas y humanas [Seville, 1887], 8-9.) 

Besides making use of the device of the parole ideniiche in their sonnets, 
the Spaniards also employed it in some of their octaves. One of these in 
claro-oscuro was addressed by Bernardo de Guimera to El Brocense. 


Coming also from the pen of the same author is the only example of the rima derkativa 


which we have found in Spanish. 

Sale la aurora colorada y blanca 
Con tierno seno regalado y bianco 
Huye la oscuridad al rostro bianco 

Y de perlas se ve la tierra blanca. 
Aperece riendo mi luz blanca 

De carmesi adornada verde y bianco 

Y vuelve al descubrir del bulto bianco 
Mi noche en clara luz su frente blanca 


Sale encendido el Dios de Cinthio bianco 

Y a! rayo ardiente de su lumbre blanca 
Nace el roxo Narciso el lyrio bianco 
Abre el sol de su luz mi diosa blanca 

Y al vivo resplandor dorado y bianco 
Rayos de luz engendrd de mi blanca. 

(Op. cU.j 228, ni ) 
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Qual hace el rutilante Apolo daro 
Todo cuanto la noche tuvo oscuro, 

Asi VOS maestro mio, io mas osciiio 
Haceys con excelente ingenio daro 
£Qu 6 autor uvo hasla agora menos daro 
0 que menos deviera estar oscuro 
Que Juan de Mena? cuyo poema oscuro, 

Queda por vuestra Indus tria buelto claro.*''’^ 

Diego d’ Avalos y Figueroa in his Misceldnea Austral (Lima, Peru, 
1603), p. 20, translated Alamanni’s stanza in vita-sempre, op. cit.; while 
Hojeda in La Cristiada, Bihlioteca de autores espanoles xxix, Bk. lu, 
425, wrote an octave in vida-muerte. In addition to these there are several 
octaves modelled upon Anguillara^s je# de mots, op. cit., by Balbuena in 
El Ber^tardo (B. A. E. xvii, 300), Acevedo in Creacidn del mundo (BjV E. 
XXIX, 247) and Tejada in Gallardo’s Ensayo de tma biblioieca ei>pano- 
la .. . (Madrid, 1863), iv, 1069-70. two examples.®^ 

In Portugal where the tradition of the rima equivoca prevailed longer 
than in other countries, the artifice of the parole identichc is seldom found 
We quote a sonnet by Fray Agostin da Cruz and an octave by Pedro 
Andrade de Caminha both belonging to the first division of the sonetio 
identico and oUava identica. 

Amor truxe a Jesus da gloria a cruz, 

Amor nos leva a nos da cruz a gloria, 

Amor nos dcscobrio gloria na cruz, 

Amor nos deo na cruz posse da gloria. 

Amor me de a gloria pela cruz 
Amor de cruz ensena amor de gloria, 

Amor que gloria quer, funda-se cm crxiz. 

Amor fundado em cruz para na gloria. 

Amor e peso igual de gloria e cruz 
Amor nuve e de cruz, e sol de gloria. 

Sanctii Brocensis, Opera Omnia (Geneva, 1776), iv, 222. Sec IL Buccta, ‘‘La 
crltica de la oscuridad sobre poetas anteriores a G6ngora,*’ Kevisia dc fdolofia espadok^ 
vni (1921), 180. 

^ In closing our discussion of the subject with reference to Spain it is of some interest 
to cite a curious opinion on the rmta equivoca given by Juan Diaz Rengifo in his Arte 
poUica espailola (Salamanca, 1592), p. 123. “De mas de esto muclios usan (i, de a el, romo 
consonantes diferentes, siendo uno el significado con diferenfces modos; luego tambicii se 
podrla usar el cielo, de el cielo a el cielo, aunque fuese una la cosa significada, pues ci modo 
de significarse es lambien diferente?^ But on p. 124 he says: “ Y si un vocablo sc pusiere 
por consonante de si mismo, no haviendo variedad en la significacidn, causara enfado. 
De donde concluyo, que es de esencia de el consonante el ser diverse en cl significado, 
aunque en la voz sea uno mismo, y que no basta de ordinario la diversidad de ios casos, 
sino que es menester haya diveisidad en las cosas.” 
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Amor porto e de gloria en mar de cniz, 

Amor ama na cruz, goza dc gloria. 

Amor une ceo, terra, gloria e cruz, 

Amor donde ha mor cruz, lira mor gloria. 

(Olras [Coimbra, 1918], 198 

Muitas vezes dao versos nome e vida 
A muitos que nam tern vida. nem nome: 

Fiiis da a quern canta nome e vida 
E 0 veisos em que a canta vida e nome; 

Que como faitara nome nem vida 
A quern canlar tal vida e de tai nome? 

Quern quizer nome e vida, cante a Fiiis, 

Que vida e nome da o canto de Fiiis. 

(Poezias [ed, Caminha, Lisbon, 1791], 394.) 

Although the sonnet form appeared in Germany for the first time in 
1556 in Wirsung’s translation of a work of Ochino, it was not until the 
last part of the seventeenth century that it became established, largely 
through the efforts of Weckeriin. Since by that time the vogue of the 
parole identiche had practically disappeared, we cannot expect to find 
many examples of our artifice in this language. Among the few writers 
who employed it was Franz Freiherrn Gaudy, who gives us — Sammliche 
Werke (ed. A. Mueller Berlin, 1844) vnr, 56 — a bizarre adaptation of 
Berni’s Ser Cecco . . , 

Don Pedro kann nicht leben ohiie Frauen, 

So wenig wie die Frauen ohne Pedro, 

Und wo dll Frauen siehst, triffst du Don Pedro 
Und wo Don Pedro’n, triffst du auch die Frauen, 

Doch was beginnt Don Pedro mit den Frauen? 

Dasseibe was die Frauen mit Don Pedro: 

Stadtklatschereien referirt Don Pedro, 

Stadtklatscherei’n berichten ihm die Frauen. 

Die Frauen, sie verehren hoch Don Pedro, 

Und hoch verchrt Don Pedro auch die Frauen. 

O seFge Frauen, dreimal sePger Pedro! 

Mich iiberlauft ein Frosteln und ein Grauen, 

Muss ich die Frauen und ihren theuren Pedro 
Bei^ni Hofedienst der Assembleen schauenl 

By extending the study on the parole identiche made by Parodi we 
have shown that the device has had a practically unbroken continuity 
from the earliest period of Italian literature to the present time. It was 

Also in the Coimbra Archivia UUiografico (1901), p. 192. 
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first employed rather infrequently, and was limited to two or three repet- 
itions, identical in meaning, of the same rime woi d Diiripg the liist part 
of the Quattrocento its use was greatly expanded, aod found its most 
natural habitat in the octave of the sonnet, whose two noiinal rimes 
made it easy to pair the identical rime words. Later, perhap>s not uiiiil 
the beginning of the Cinquecento, the device was further exteiidcHl to 
the sestet. This extension was doubtless patterned on a similar prarli< o, 
which was regarded as elegant, that prevailed in the use of the H‘wa 
equiwea^^. Indeed, the sonetto identico seems to be scarcely more than an 
illegitimate offspring of the soncUo eqnivoco. The soneUo coniumo form of 
the soneUo identico was adopted with alacrity by the Petra rchists, who 
showed a special preference for identical rime words in vhieh the two 
rime words are antonyms, a natural expression of their excessive love of 
antitheses developed by their bookish imitation of Petrarclds Canzoniere, 
After Petrarchism, the provinces largely inherited the new rhetorical 
tradition. The simple type of our first subdivision of the pafole ideniichc 
artifice also became popular and many fresh variations of the jeu de oioLs 
composed of alternating contrasting rime words made their appearance, 
Eernfs satirical sonnet, an original application of a device crystalli/.ed 
by the school of Petrarch, found echoes in dialectal and Tuscanized 
poems, not only serving as a stimulating influence in the diffusion of the 
artifice, but also as a powerful agency in keeping it alive until our day. 

The spread of Petrarchism outside of Italy brought about the intro- 
duction of the parole identiche into other countries. In 1'rance, England, 
Portugal, and Germany, it soon died from inanition. But in wSpain, in the 
guise of the form most favored by the Italian Petrarchisls - the parole 
identiche in opposites—it proved to be just what the Spaniards wanted 
in order to give vent in a new way to their inordinate affection for con- 
trasts in rime, the outgrowth, as we have seen, of a long native tradition. 
The fact that the bulk of the Spanish poems using this device wewe 
written during the last quarter of the sixteenth century is highly signifi- 
cant in that it demonstrates how the more artificial manifestations of 
Petrarchism (including the imitations of the Quatiroceniists like Te- 
baldeo, Aquilano, and Panfilo Sasso) were playing their part in helping 
to create the movements known a little later as conceptismo and cuUcr- 
anismo. 

Joseph G. FiJCiLi*\ 

Northwestern University 

^ Antonio da Tempo writes, in the oldest of Italian verse treatises: **Non tamen ncccssc 
est, quod totus sonettus habeat equivocationes, licet puklirius et elegantius facerc sive 
compilare unum sonettum totaliter in consonanntis equivocis quam particiilariter/^ 
(Delle rime mlgari [Bologna ed. 1869], p. 161.) 
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SIDNEY’S ASTROPHEL AND STELLA RECONSIDERED 

T he question I propose to discuss is that of the autobiographical 
element in Sidney’s sonnet sequence, Astrophel and Stella, The dis-* 
cussion appears in all the older important studies of Sidney: those of 
Grosart, Symonds, Pollard, Fox-Bourne, Lee, Drinkwater, and Wallace, 
as well as in the two recent biographies by Miss Denldnger and Mrs. 
Wilson, and the study by Dr. Purcell.^ But the verdict of these critics 
is divided. Also in my belief I have found certain new and valid argu- 
ments that the sonnets are not autobiographical, that is, that they do 
not record a deeply felt love of Sidney for Stella. 

The argument in favor of the autobiographical nature of the poems 
rests primarily upon the reader’s emotional reaction to the text. The 
critics who accept this argument admit that the first thirty-two sonnets 
are conventional and artificial; they add, however, that with sonnet 33, 
which expresses Astrophel’s regret at losing Stella through his own hesi- 
tancy, the tone changes, and feeling so poignant is expressed that it must 
be based on reality. The object of his passion was traditionally Penelope 
Devereux, who, in 1576, was engaged to Sidney, and who, in 1581, mar- 
ried Lord Rich. This identification was supported by two sonnets, 24 and 
37, which pun sarcastically on the word ‘Tich,” and which were inter- 
preted as attacks on Stella’s husband. Astrophel and Stella was accord- 
ingly assigned to the year 1581 and after. 

While agreeing with these critics that the tone of the series from 1 to 
33 is light and artificial, I cannot agree that it changes materially after- 
ward, certainly not until 62 at ieast.^ In general, up to this sonnet Sidney 

1 Grosart, A. B., The Complete Poems of . Sidney, 1877; Symonds, J. A., Sir Philip 
Sidney (English Men of Letters Series), 1886; Pollard, A. W., Sir Philip Sidney^s Astrophel 
and Stella, 1888, Fox-Bourne, H R., Sir PJnlip Sidney, 1891; Lee, S. L , Great Englishmen 
of the Sixteenth Century, 1904; Drinkwater, J , The Poems of Sir Philip Sidney (Muses 
Library), 1910, Wallace, M W , The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 1915; Denldnger, E., 
Immortal Sidney, 1931; Wilson, Mona, Astrophel and Stella, 1931; W^ilson, Mona, Sir 
Philip Sidney, 1932; Purcell, J. M., Sidney^ s Stella, 1934. In addition to these authors, 
there are comments in the important histories of English literature, and in special studies 
of Renaissance and Elizabethan literature. 

^ I can find no spark of genuine passion, and hence no change of tone, in the following: 
42, Turn not away your eyes; if they kill me, a death caused by love is a triumph; 43, 
Cupid plays in Stella’s eyes, lips, etc , but when he wishes to be undisturbed he retires to 
her heart, for no one can approach there; 44, Stella is pitiless, her nature is so heavenly 
that his complaints turn to tunes of joy at her ears; 46, He pities Cupid whom she has 
banished from her face, and will intercede for Cupid; 48, He is wounded by her eyes; Jet 
her keep gazing at him and slay him with speed; 49, As he rides his horse, so love rides him; 
the curb is fear, the saddle is fancy, etc. 
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rings infinite changes on the Petrarchan cruel mistress theme. Ailer 62, 
in which Stella admits that she loves Aslrophel with reservations, the 
tone does grow warmer, but artificialities persist to the endr^ 1 think that 
those who find deep emotion in the later poems have deceivcfl tliein'-eives 
by assuming that the moods of regret and bitterness recorded in S*niiiet 
33 were permanent, and by allowing this assumption to ador their read- 
ing. After 33 there are admittedly a number of sonnets lhai sha)\r some 
feeling, but it does not follow that they must therefore be autobiugraplii- 
cal. Those who hold this view seem to me to foiget the nature of lyiic 
poetry or to define it very narrowly. They say: There is deep emotion 
here, the poem moves us profoundly when we read it. Tlierefoic it must 
spring from the poet’s own experience, and must rellcci his firm convic- 
tions and his true character. They would surely hesitate to apply this 
standard of judgment to other types of poetry, such as narrative or dra- 
matic poetry, yet lyric poetry is of the same stuff; it may display emo- 
tions other than settled convictions, and may make statements that are 
incorrect in fact. If we must take it literally, wc arrive at absurdities. 
Shakespeare, for instance, was not elderly, although he says he was, when 
he wrote: 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the 

I do not deny that a great deal of lyric poetry is written from the heart; 
I only protest against the theory that it must necessarily be so wrillem 
It cm equally well spring from the poet’s dramatic imagination working 
on the mood of the moment. Examples come readily to mind: Burns’s 
lyrics, Byron’s lyrics, Wordsworth’s “Lucy” poems. Who would pro- 
nounce with certainty on the element of reality in them by merely read- 
ing the text? 

If, therefore, we can find no proof of autobiography in the tone of the 
Astrophel and Stella sonnets taken by themselves, we must look beyond 
the text for supporting evidence in Sidney’s character and environment. 

® In 79 her Mss is the sweetness of sweetness, the pleasingest consort which guides 
Venus’s chariot, the best charge and bravest retreat in Cupid’s fight, a double key to her 
heart, a nest of young joys, a schoolmaster of delight, a friendly fray, a pretty death, poor 
hope’s first wealth, a hostage of promised weal, and the breakfast of love; in 80 her sweet 
sweUmg lip is a succession of equally striking things; 89 is a tour deforce^ with every line 
ending in either “night” or “day”; in 101, when Stella is sick, Sweetness, Grace, and 
Beauty are sick, Joy weeps, Love moans, and Nature “sweats with care”; in 102 Slelia’s 
cheeks are pale in order that love may have paper perfectly while on which to w^ite his 
story in beauty’s reddest ink. 
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As for his character, all the critics, if I understand them, are in general 
agreement. He was serious, even grave, hot-tempered, but not impulsive 
in other ways; had a high sense of chivalrous and idealistic honor; and 
was ambitious to have a part in affairs of state. This evidence makes it 
seem very unlikely that Sidney would fall violently in love with any 
married woman, particularly the moment she married someone else, that 
he would be so carried away by his love as to try to make her his mistress, 
and that he would record these actions in poetry. Yet, with one excep- 
tion, the critics have overlooked this difficulty."^ 

As for his environment, we must remember that he was not a modern 
gentleman but a Renaissance courtier, and hence was governed by a 
different code. A knowledge of literature was of course expected of him, 
but in judging it he stressed the moral element far more than we should 
be inclined to do. To be convinced of this, we have only to recall whole 
sections of his Defence of Poesy, in which, echoing the classic critics, he 
prefers poetry to history or philosophy as a means of inculcating truth 
and virtue. Poetry’s advantage over history, we may remember, lies in 
the circumstance that it is not tied down to facts. Taken as a whole, 
The Defence of Poesy indicates that Sidney regarded poetry as an art and 
not as an expression of reality. 

In addition to reading poetry, the Renaissance courtier was expected 
to write it. In meeting this social obligation, Sidney would find that he 
had a literary vehicle ready to his hand in a Neo-Platonic sonnet se- 
quence modelled on Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura. So many of these had 
been written that the poetry had become fixed in a conventional form: 
the man’s love, roused by the lady’s beauty, is at first sensuous; she re- 
fuses to yield and he bemoans her cruelty; gradually, under the influence 
of her staunch Platonism, his sensuous love is refined and elevated to 
spiritual love, and finally, if the process is carried to completion, to re- 
ligious love which leaves behind earthly love in any form. Obviously, 
these poems were not taken very seriously, the more ardent was the dec- 
laration of passion, the more complimented the lady felt, and the more 
readily she handed the poems about to her friends. The question of the 
indelicacy of such a proceeding did not arise. So it is in Sidney’s case, for 
Astrophel and Stella circulated freely in manuscript, as is proved by refer- 

^ My view is shared by Fox-Boume {Sir Philip Sidney, p. 241), Courthopc (A Eulory 
of English Poelry, u, 228), Fletcher {Modern Philology, v, 264), and Drinkwater {The 
Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, p. 52). Wallace, the only one of the opposition who seems 
conscious of this difficulty, says that Sidney would have condoned moral lapses and 
justified himself in his own eyes during the affair with Stella {The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 
pp. 237 and 255). In my opinion, Wallace makes Sidney indulge in far too much sophistry 
that is modern in tone. 
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ences in the text itself.® It is perhaps unsafe to argue that the poems, un- 
less known to be convention, would have given oflence in the somewhat 
free and easy court of Elizabeth, or that their moral lespeclabilily is 
guaranteed by the later editorial sanction of such a v/oman as Sidney’s 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke, but it is not unsafe to argue that Sid- 
ney himself would have shrunk from exposing his real feelings in such a 
manner.® 

We should, moreover, remember that Astroplicl and Stella, t)ieccflcci 
by only a few individual sonnets, is the first sequence of love sonnets in 
English. This important fact I have never seen sufricicnlly emphasized. 
Sidney was a pioneer. His model, since the prevailing literary theory of 
the 1570 ’s called for imitation rather than originality of form and sub- 
stance, had, therefore, to be a foreign one. Accordingly, he turiu'd to 
Petrarch and to his host of Italian and French imitators. For a man like 
Sidney, who was a poet only among other things, to attain a high degiec 
of success in transplanting a difficult foreign literary convention is in 
itself a great accomplishment. It is too much to expect a man in his cir- 
cumstances and with his background to launch forth on the uncharted 
seas of personal revelation. “Real love^^ is a term incapable of exact defi- 
nition, but nevertheless there can be no mistaking what, in Sidneyks case, 
the critics mean by it. They mean a love for a specific woman which is 

® Such are the following: 

She heard my plaints, and did not only hear, 

But them, so sweet is she, most sweetly sing, 

(Sonnet 57) 

How falls it then, that with so smooth an ease 
My thoughts I speak; and what I speak doth flow 
In verse, and that my verse best wits doth please? 

(Sonnet 74) 

My Muse, to some ears not unsweet; (Sonnet 84) 

I thought each place was dark but where thy light w’-ould be, 

And all ears worse than deaf that heard not out thy story. 

I said thou wext most fair . . . 

And all I said so well, as no man it denied. (Song 5) 

® Only three critics have faced this difficulty: Miss Denkinger argues that only Stella 
would recognize the signs of true passion The others, looking merely for convention, would 
find that and no more {Immortal Sidney, p. 180), This argument is loo flattering to our 
self-esteem. How could a fact obvious to us be hidden from Sidney^s coiiiemporaries? 
We are in possession of no evidence unknown to them. I do not think our brains more 
acute than any then functioning in Elizabeth’s court, Symonds {Sir Philip Sidney, p. 148) 
and Wallace (The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, pp. 255-256) say that the poems did not cir- 
culate and Wallace adds that “probably many of his best friends, like Languet, were un- 
aware of their existence” {ibid , p. 231), Yet, as we have just seen, tire fact of their general 
circulation is proved. 
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both physical and spiritual, a love so deep that, for a time at least, the 
whole course of his life was changed. This is the emotion that in all proba- 
bility is lacking in Aslrop/iel and Stella. 

How then did the poems come to be written? From what source did 
Sidney gel his emotional inspiration^ For certainly emotion of some kind 
is necessary in the creation of fine poetry; it cannot be produced from 
the brain alone. If he had a definite woman in his mind and heart, he 
might well have felt for her a Platonic affection. Neo-Platonism was in 
the air he breathed and must have deeply affected a nature as idealistic 
as his. Indeed, since Neo-Platonism was, in iilerature, blended with the 
Petrarchan mistress-servant convention, going back as this does to chiv- 
alry and courtly love, it would have had a double appeal. To Sidney 
such a Platonic affection might woll have furnished sufficient motive 
power for his poetry. But whether or not Platonic love animated him, 
his purely artistic impulse was certainly strong. There are many indica- 
tions that Sidney was fundamentally an artist, a man bent simply on 
creating beauty. This statement does not rule out the possibility of real 
emotion; it means that to an artist a little reality goes a long way, the 
emotion being largely supplied by the very act of creation. Grierson puts 
it well when he says: 

Poetry is the language of passion, but the passion which moves the poet most 
constantly is the delight of making poetry, and very little is sufficient to quicken 
the imagination to its congenial task. Our soberer minds are apt to think that 
there must be an actual, particular experience behind every sincere poem. But 
history refutes the idea of such a simple relation between experience and art.*^ 

In ci eating, then, the artist is in a partly emotional, partly critical state 
of mind; he is strongly moved, but at the same time is able to hold his 
work at arm’s length and analyse it. This artistic detachment, as it 
might be called, may appear in the writer’s attitude toward either the 
substance or the form of Ms work. He may be interested in the general 
dramatic possibilities of the situation he is creating or in the technique 
of his art. In his various works, Sidney shows an interest in both aspects 
of writing. The Arcadia, with its lyrics in classical quantitative meters, 
shows him experimenting in the technique of poetry.® The Defence of 
Poesy, as we have seen, indicates that Sidney regarded poetry as dra- 
matic art; and one of its few original passages again displays his interest 
in technique, the passage in which he discusses the fitness of various lan- 

^ Grierson, H. J. C., Bonnets Poetical Works (1929), n, xxiii, 

® This fact is of course connected with Sidney^s membership in the Areopagus, a group 
Interested in metrical experiment. 
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guages for poetry and similar prosodical matters.^ In the case of Astrophel 
and Stella, also, there are strong indications that he reprded this se- 
quence, like any poetry, as dramatic art. In this connection the date of 
composition is of some importance. The traditional date, 1581, is based 
largely on an interpretation of sonnet 30 which assigns to that year 
allusions to the political situation in various European count! ics. Dr. 
Purcell, however, argues for the year 1573, and my own independent 
investigation has tended to corroborate this view. There is a stremg, 
though not conclusive case for the opinion that one sonnet at least was 
written in this earlier year.^® If this point could be definitely established, 
it would be almost decisive, for in 1573 Sidney was in Italy in the midst 
of the grand tour that occupied him for three years. He was absorbed in 
the political, social, and artistic life of the countries he visited. His cor- 
respondence with Languet gives no hint of his being in love, and shows him 
to be in a state of mind wholly different from the passion and despair of 
Astrophel. He was, however, in direct contact with poets who were daily 
writing love sonnets to their mistresses, imaginary, Platonic, or other- 
wise in such enormous numbers that about three thousand were pub- 
lished in four years (1570-73) in northern Italy alone.^^ He very naturally 
tried his hand at the game, his motive being, perhaps, the same one that 
later animated both Spenser and Milton; he would write poetry that 
would put England on an artistic level with other countries. The date, 
however, is not vital to my argument. Even if we accept 1581 as col- 
lect, we should remember the great influence that Sidney's Italian ex- 
perience must have had on his poetry. The Petrarchan tradition to 

® There is one passage that Wallace {The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, p. 248) ilncls sig- 
nificant: “But as I never desired the title [of poet] so have I neglected the means to come 
by it. Only, overmastered by some thoughts, I yielded an inky tribute unto them Of 
this Wallace says. “Surely the natural interpretation of these words is that Sidney sought 
in his sonnets, or in those of them which he has in mind, to give expression to an over- 
mastering passion which possessed him.” To my mind a more natural inierprtUitloii is 
that Sidney is yielding to the poetic urge, to the overmastering desire foi aitistic expression 
which every aitist must feel. 

The historical argument may be reinfoiced by a psychological one. The poem is a 
mere rhetorical exercise. A series of questions are asked Sidney regarding, in order, Turkey, 
Boland, France, Holland, Ireland, Scotland, he answers at random because he is thinking 
of Stella. It seems likely that he would begin the poem with references to what would first 
occur to him, the political events most in his mind at the time. In Italy in 1573 there was 
great concern over a possible Turkish naval attack, and Sidney was anxious to visit Poland, 
as he later did. In England in 1581, neither of these countries had any miportance for him. 
Elizabeths French marriage was the question that was of first importance, to which the 
sonnet makes no allusion. 

This estimate is based on the bibliography of Hugues Vaganay, Le Sonnet en Balk 
et en France en XVP Siicte, 
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which he had been long exposed would have been hardly less fresh in his 
mind later in England than in Italy itself. It seems highly probable, 
therefore, that Sidney’s artistry was responsible for the substance of 
Astrophel and Stella, And not only for its substance but for its form also, 
as is shown by the metrics of the interspersed lyrics. This fact has never 
before been noted, but it is highly significant. We find the metrical 
structure of the songs to be as follows: 

1. iambic, 5 feet, a a b a. a’s feminine rhymes 

2. trochaic, 4 feet. abba, a’s feminine rhymes. 

3. iambic, 4 lines 6 feet, 2 lines 5 feet, a a b b c c. c’s feminine rhymes. 

4. trochaic, 4 feet, a a b b c c. 

5. iambic, 6 feet, a a b c c b. almost all b*s feminine rhymes 

6. iambic, 3 feet, a b a b c c. 

7. iambic 7 feet, a a b b c c. 

8. trochaic, 4 feet, a a b b. b’s feminine rhymes. 

9. trochaic, 4 feet, a b a b b. b^s feminine rhymes. 

10. trochaic, 4 feet, a a b c c b. b’s feminine rhymes. 

11. trochaic, 4 feet, a b a b a. b’s feminine rhymes. 

Throughout the table, the suggestion of metrical experiment is strong, 
but it is almost overwhelming in the last four songs, where, keeping the 
same meter, Sidney has tried various rhyme schemes. It seems nearly 
certain that in this portion at least of Astrophel and Stella he is the con- 
scious artist deliberately exploring the possiblities of lyric poetry, and 
not the lover hurried on by the pressure of a passionate reality. Yet 8 and 
10 record his two attempts to persuade Stella to yield, and are the two 
poems which are supposed to be the most intimate in tone. I do not say 
that metrical experiment cannot go with real emotion, but I do say that 
it is very unlikely to do so. 

I assume, then, that in writing Astrophel and Stella Sidney had a mix- 
ture of motives. He was just possibly giving utterance to a Platonic 
affection, perhaps emulating his Italian friends, perhaps honoring his 
country by his poetical efforts, and almost certainly giving himself the 
pleasure of artistic self-expression. Any of these motives, singly or in 
combination, would be quite sufficient to serve as the driving power of 
the poems.^^® 

If we assume such a mixture of motives, we find that Astrophel and 
Stella may be readily analysed. The story is a simple one, and the plot 


Miss L. E. Pearson (EUzahethan Love Conventions ^ 1933, pp. 84-103) feels that Astro- 
phel and Stella is a deliberate exposition of Sidney^s philosophy of love: the necessity of 
the triumph of spiritual over physical love. 
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would require little dramatic imagination to construct.^" The action does 
not begin until sonnet 62; up to this point Stella lias gi\cii her lover no 
encouragement and he is in despaird^ But Sidney has b}- tnis time rung 
all the changes he can think of on the themes of piaisc and diaperation 
and now seeks variety. This he provides in two v/ays. he introduces 
songSj nine of the eleven coming between sonnets 63 and K7, am! lie 
makes Stella admit a qualified affection. This new situation provides 
material for ten sonnets, he expresses great gladness and K^joices in llic 
signs of yielding he detects in her; in spite of her Platonic admonitions, 
he feels real desire. Then, proceeding a step further, he steals a kiss while 
she is asleep. This stolen sweet gives a fresh inspiration, expressed uilli 
extreme ingenuity, for ten more sonnets. Finally, having exhausted the 
poetic possibilities of even this prodigious kiss, Astropliel, like 01i\'er 
Twist, asks for more. Then follow her refusals, and his relapse into 
despair, though despair of a somewhat different quality from that shown 
in the beginning. Sidney intended, I think, to have Astropliel in the end 
shake off his love, following the approved Platonic pattern, and wrote 
^‘Leave me, 0 Love, which reachest but to dust’’ to serve as a conclusion. 

The foregoing analysis makes it easy to explain tw^o details which are 
used as evidence of autobiography. The first is the existence of the two 
^"^rich” sonnets in the series. These are simply the result of Sidney’s 
desire to imitate the plays on words in Petrarch’s sonnets, and by his 
native Elizabethan fondness for puns. He had only to provide Stella 
with a rich husband, remembering, perhaps, certain poems of MaroL 
which attack riches, or the law of courtly love to the effect that avarice 
has no place in love. We have, therefore, in 24 a rich fool possessing 
Stella who can appreciate only money; and we have in 37 Stella rich in 
all desirable qualities, and having misfortune but that rich she 
With these sonnets should be placed 78 since it also refers to Stella’s 
husband: Jealousy is a monster; it is a pity that such a beast lacks horns. 
These three poems paint a picture of a conventional triangle. It is im- 

^ Mrs. Wilson feels that the action is very complicated and that ‘*its advance and 
recoil, its recurrent and varied crises’’ were beyond Sidney’s dramatic power (Sir Fhdip 
Sidney, p 203). I feel that Mrs. Wilson confuses variety of mood with subtlety of plot. 
Sidney reacts in various waj^s to the same fundamental situation. 

Stella is as usual married. But in sonnet 33 Sidney has one really original and dramatic 
idea which he makes the most of: he might have married her himself if only he had not 
hesitated. This fact makes his despair the greater, 

Epigramme CCXVIII, which points out that a certain rich man is distinguished only 
for his wealth; and Chanson XIX, which curses the wealth that has caused liis mistress 
to marry another. 

The spelling of “Rich” with a capital in this line in the 1598 edition, a point wMch 
militates against my theory, may be due solely to the printer. 
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portant to realize that the poems still have point even though there is no 
individual named Rich concerned in them. The fact that Penelope 
Devereux married a Lord Rich is merely a coincidence that confuses the 
issue. The second detail is the fact that four poems or parts of poems did 
not appear in the manuscripts or in the first printed edition of 1591, but 
were added by the Countess of Pembroke in her edition of 1598.^*^ The 
explanation of this fact is very simple. Sidney did not circulate these 
poems, because he could not. They were not written when the finished 
manuscript was handed about, but were afterthoughts which came to 
him when he was revising his work. He thought of another punning 
sonnet on ^Tich,’^ and wrote 37. He read over song 8, and, reinspired by 
its dramatic situation, added the verses giving Stella’s refusal of Astro- 
phePs plea that she yield to him. The new version is much better psycho- 
logically and poetically. In song 10 he simply elaborated the thought. 
The evidence for the origin of these poems seems clear, but in the last 
case, that of song 11, it is almost beyond dispute. The significant fact 
here is that this song immediately follows sonnet 104. I imagine Sidney 
rereading this: 

Envious wits, what hath been mine offence, 

That with such poisonous care my looks you mark, 

That to each word, nay sigh of mine, you hark, 

As grudging me my sorrow’s eloquence? 

Ah, is it not enough, that I am thence, 

Thence, so far thence, that scarcely any spark 
Of comfort dare come to this dungeon dark, 

Where rigour’s exile locks up all my sense? 

But if I by a happy window pass, 

If I but stars upon mine armour bear — 

Sick, thirsty, glad (though but of empty glass) — 

Your moral notes straight my hid meaning tear 
From out my ribs, and puffing, prove that I 
Do Stella love: fools, who doth it deny? 

And I imagine him struck by one phrase, ‘‘But if I by a happy window 

These were: Sonnet 37, the second ‘Vich” sonnet; stanzas 18~2S of song 8, giving 
Stella’s lefusal to yield; stanzas 5, 6, and 7 of song 10 which detail the delights of Stella’s 
love that he bids his thoughts to dwell on; song 11, which records an interview under 
Stella’s window. These are said to be the most intimate of the series, and to have been 
withheld from circulating with the others because of a desire on Sidney’s part to spare 
Stella from too intimate an avowal of passion in public. Why 24, the other “rich” sonnet, 
was allowed to circulate when 37 was withheld is unexplained; but it is said to have been 
placed before 33, which mentions Stella’s marriage, in order to disguise its intimate nature. 
No other sonnet is supposed to be so displaced. Again I think that the critics are reading 
passion into the text. These poems are no more revealing than many others. 
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pass/^ Why yes! There was a possibility he had not made use of. Song 
11, giving AstropheFs interview with Stella beneath her Avindow, is 
inserted immediately afterwards. It would seem, therefore, that I he fore- 
going theory of the origin and development of the scries explains all the 
facts.^^ 

My main conclusion is this: Astro phel and Stella is a scries of Pe- 
trarchan love sonnets. Sidney’s purely artistic impulse was the chief 
motivating force, the emotion of joy in the creation of a thing of beauty 
I read the series as a Renaissance production which follows the fashion 
of the time. I think that it was accepted by contemporaries without 
question simply as an unusually skillful example of courtly compliment , 
and I think that this very skill ot Sidney’s in dramatic imagination, and 
the fact that the Petrarchan convention has become obsolete, have 
misled some critics into judging Astrophel and Stella by the standards 
of the twentieth rather than of the sixteenth century. 

Theodore Howard B*\nks 

Wesleyan U niversity 

The argument for autobiography derived from the last line of sonnet 1, “Fool, said 
my muse to me, look in thy heart and write, is based on the fallacy discussed eailkr, 
that of taking the statements of lyric poetiy literal])^ The more Sidney protests his sin- 
cerity, the more he compliments the lady. Moreover, the line may be interfireted as 
meaning that when he looks in his heart he sees Stella’s image there, in which case it is 
merely a variant of one of the tritest of Renaissance conceits 
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SIDNEY’S ASTROPHEL AND STELLA 
AND GREVILLE’S CMLICA 


S tudents of Elizabethan sonnet literature have been aware of 
general resemblances between Sir Philip Sidney’s AsUophel and Stella 
and Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke’s Ccdicaj but no one has ever printed 
a full comparison of the two sonnet sequences. That we might expect to 
find some resemblances between the works of Greville and Sidney could 
be implied from what we know of the close relationship of the two men. 
The title-page of the 1633 edition of Greville’s works describes them as 
^Vritten in his youth and familiar exercise with Sir Philip Sidney.” 
Greville and Dyer were Sidney’s closest literary friends, both sharing 
equally Sidney’s books at his death. Greville was a member of the Areop- 
agus, whatever its nature might be; and he and Sidney entered Shrews- 
bur}^ School on the same day, and left college and went up to Court to- 
gether. One of Greville’s greatest boasts was his friendship with Sir 
Philip. It is not surprising, therefore, that when Sidney started to write 
a sonnet sequence Greville should follow suit, for the two men’s interests 
were much the same. The similarities of Astrophel and Stella and C(dica 
are the natural results of the poets’ friendship. 

The correspondence of the names Stella and Cmlica is brought out by 
that of the poetic names of their lovers. Sidney as Astrophel^ lover of the 
star, corresponds to Philocell (nxxvi, 219), lover of Ccelica. 

(The following parallel columns show the close relationship in thought 
and structure of the Sidney and Greville sonnets. The word sonnet is 
used in the loose Elizabethan sense.) 


Astrophel and Stella 

I. First word is Loving. Lines 1-4 are 
united by reduplication of key words 
Lovingy love; pleastirey pleasure; read, 
reading; know, knowledge; pity, pity. 

n. The poet says that he uses his 
wit to make himself believe he is not 
sick of love (12-13). Sidney says that 
his words of love may help to relieve 
his distress. 

in. Sidney says that fine words and 
fancies cannot adequately describe Ms 
loved one. (Sidney is criticizing just 


Ccelica 

I. First word is Love. Lines 1-4 are 
united by reduplication of key words. 
Deligkty delight; virtuCy virtue; reasony 
reason. 

n. The poet says that the tongue of 
love can cure the injuries it causes 
(14), Greville asks love to bring words 
to help him in his distress. 

in. Greville attempts with fine 
words and metaphors to describe his 
loved one. 
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Astrophel and Stella 

the faults which Grevilie's Sonnet m 

exhibits.) 

IV. Now that the poet is in love, he 
finds it difficult to maintain a virtuous 
mind (8). 

V. In spite of all things, says the 
poet, “I must Stella love” (14). — Our 
thoughts ought to be on the ''heavenly 
part.” But the poet’s are on love (1-4; 
14). 

VI. The first four lines of this sonnet 
are an obvious parody of the fiist four 
lines of Sonnet v of Ccelica. 

VII. Stella’s eyes have been the 
most effective instrument in making 
the poet love Stella, 

vin. Love lies in tiie poet’s heart 
and cannot leave it. 

The poet insists he will never 
change his attitude toward Stella. 

Love is said to have wandered from 
place to place until it reached the 
poet’s heart, and now it must remain 
there. 

IX. "And poor I am their [Stella’s 
eyes] straw” (14), The beauty of 
Stella has overcome the poet, 

X. There is no kinship between love 
and reason (1, 2). One look from 
Stella’s eyes will overthrow all the 
power of reason (12, 13). 

XI. Love is called boyish as opposed 
to seriousness (1-2). The lover was 
attracted to Stella by her "each out- 
ward part” — eyes, cheek, and breast — 
(10-13). But the poet is cautioned not 
to attempt to win her love (14). 


Cadica 


XI Feat keeps hist !epicsse<l (8) 
until love (Cupid) enters the hcait, 
and then lust cannot be restrained 

(10-14). 

IV. ‘^1 have vowed . . . To love and 
never seek compassion” (13 d I); and 
^Hhoughts from above” are ovei ruled 
by love (7-8). 

V. The fiist four lines are parodied 
by Sidney’s Sonnet vi. 

VI. The poet’s own eyes have been 
the instrument by which he has been 
brought to love his mistiess. 

vn. In hlyra’s eyes is the "doom of 
ail change” (18). 

Myra never varies (17), and all 
change in the iinivcrhc is doomed to 
subordination to her. The universe 
has been undergoing constant change, 
but Myra remains constant and uii- 
changing. The universe cea.ses chang- 
ing when it comes before Myra’s e}'es, 

VIII "Self-pity’s tears wherein my 
hope lies drowned” (1). The t)eauly 
of his lady has caused him tears and 

despair. 

IX. Love can tyrannize over counsel 
(5-10). There is a close kinship be- 
tween sorrow and love (13-18), Pity 
and sorrow can cause love (18-23). 

X. Love is called the restless being 
of men’s thoughts (1). The lover was 
first drawn to his lady by her eyes 
(3-6). But the lover is cautioned that 
", . . those sweet glories which you do 

aspire, 
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xii Cupid! Because thou shin’s t 
in Stella’s eyes” (1). Cupid thinks he 
has won Stella’s heart, but the poet 
says he has not (12-14). 


XIII. The chief figures mentioned 
are Phoebus and Cupid. Mars and 
Venus are coupled (7). Cupid is the 
hero of the action. 

XV. Outward show — fine figures of 
speech and imitations of Petrarch — 
is not the expression of true love (9- 
10). If the poet beholds Stella, then 
he will be able to write great poetry 
(14). 

XVI. The poet thought that love 
was not a disturbing emotion (1-8) 
until he met Stella and learned other- 
wise (9-14), 


XVII. Cupid, with his bow and ar- 
rows falls to evil (^‘shrewd”) turns 
(13-14). N.B. This sonnet is on the 
same theme as Calica, xiii. 

xvin. The poet sacrifices all for 
Stella (1-12), and he is sorry only 
that he has no more to lose for her 
sake (13-14). 

XIX. Based on the metaphor of 
Cupid’s bow (1). The poet disgraces 
his intelligence by continuing to love 
where he is scorned. 


C (plica 

Must as ideas only be embraced . . 

( 21 - 22 ). 

XII. . . to Myra’s eyes the wan- 
ton [Cupid] straycth” (9), Cupid 
possesses Myia’s heart to spite the 
poet (13-11). Note, line 4, “Mine eyes 
I gave thee,” and Astrophel and Stella 
Sonm t Lxv (8), gave to thee mine 
eyes.” 

XIII. The chief figures are Venus 
and Cupid. Mars and Venus are 
coupled (2). Cupid is the hero of the 
action. N.B. The theme is that of 
Astrophel and Sfellaj xvii. 

XV. Outward show — excessive ex- 
pression of love — causes the death of 
love (1, 2, 13), “as he that burns must 
freeze.” The poet’s eyes behold in 
Myra the reconciliation of “honour 
and beauty” (6-8). 

XVI. The poet asks “foolish earth” 
(obviously, people) does it think love 
is not particularly glorious just be- 
cause that “foolish earth” has not been 
stimulated by love (5-8)? Love, he 
answers, is above the “middle legions” 
of the passions (13-14). 

XXXI. Cupid (9) is accused of being 
a companion of, or is comparable to, 
an evil person (“good-fellow” = thief). 
His bow and arrows are also referred 
to. 

XVIII. Caelica insists that the poet 
should sacrifice “all selfness” for her. 
He asks what is the reward for such 
sacrifice. 

XIX. Based on the metaphor of 
Cupid’s bow (5, 9-12). Cupid is 
cautioned not to disgrace the service 
Caelica has done him in exciting both 
old and young to love. 
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Astfophel Gfvd Stcllci 

XX. Cupid is the subject of this 
sonnet, and his ambushing and shoot- 
ing the lover with his arrow is the 
theme. 

XXI. Built on contraries: 2, 4, 8, 
9-10 The theme of this sonnet is the 
relation of Stella to the w^oild. “Hath 
this world aught so fair as Stella is?'^ 
(14). 

XXII. Note the importance of the 
word kiss in the last line. Stella’s 
“Daintiest bare” stimulates love in 
others, but she is unaffected by their 
emotions (9-14). 


xxin. “ Curious wits” (1 ) are deceived 
by the poet’s manner. They think they 
understand what moves him, but are 
mistaken (12-14). Sidney calls them 
“fools” (12). 


XXIV. “Wealth” breeds “want”; the 
“rich, more wretched grow,” for they 
possess wealth, and with it folly, not 
virtue. The beauties of love and life 
are not to be enjoyed by “Rich 
fooles.” 

XXV. The subject of this sonnet is 
love and virtue. The poet, since he 
recognizes virtue in Stella, loves vir- 
tue. The poet loves virtue when Stella 
is this virtue. 

XXVI. Stella’s eyes serve as the 
poet’s guide, when other guides fail 
him (12-14). This guidance is a com- 
fort and assurance (9-12) 

XXVII. His desire for Stella is so 
great that the poet becomes careless 


Cmlica 

XX. Cupid is the subject of this 
bonnet. Cupid roams ilic “ioverts,” 
seeking to slay maukind vitii lus 

weapons. 

XXI. Built upon contiaiies. the 
“half-fast mind,” the couliai v uses of 
the breath, and the contradictory 
nature of women’s thaiacleis Hie 
theme is the similaiity <»l v\umen to 
the world — chi oily a conlraiy world, 

xxii. Note the impmtance of the 
word kiss in the last line ]\fyra’s 
“beauties white” stimulated the poet 
to love, yet Myra beiscif was never 
affected by this emotion even though 
she was the cause of it in othcis 
(25-27). 

XXIII. Merlin (certainly a cm ions 
wit), says Greville, 

“Took great deliglil to laugh such 

fools to scorn, 

As thought by nature we might know 

a brother.” (3-4). 

By “brother” (Jreville means, as the 
rest of the poem shows, inankiml in 
general. 

XXIV. “Want” is the loss of “worthi- 
ness,” “Nature,” “art,” “Kindness, ” 
“courtesy.” He who w'ould prove his 
true worth should “cipher love.” 


XXV. The subject is lovt and virtue 
Myra’s virtue makes love sack Note 
that Greville’s reaction is the opposite 
of Sidney’s. Cupid weeps because 
Myra is virtuous. 

XXVI. Cselica’s eyes “where love and 
beauty play” serve to guide the poet 
to a better frame of mind {9A2). 

XXVII. His desire for Myra is so 
great that the poet has sacrificed his 
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of his friendships and is accused of 

pride for not noticing his friends. 

XXVIII. This sonnet begins with the 
poet asking that he be not asked to 
express in eloquence or philosophy the 
whys and wherefores of his love for 
Stella (1”4; 9-11). The poet loves 
Stella “in pure simplicity*’ of heart 
(12-14). The poet is contented in his 
love for Stella (7-8). 

XXIX. Stella and Love war for 
Stella’s heart; the heart escapes from 
Love, but the poet is caught, 

XXX. Refers to Turkey in Line 1. 
The subject is the variability in 
national affairs; the poet explains this 
variability to his friends as best he 
may, but all the time he is hardly 
aware of what he says, the reason 
being that all he knows is that he loves 
Stella. The poet remains constant. 

XXXI. Addressed to the Moon. The 
poet declares that his constant love is 
scorned, and his virtue is called un- 
gratefulness. 


XXXII. The beauties of Stella, which 
the poet sees in his sleep, are those 
produced by the machinations of 
Morpheus and his sire. 

XXXIII. Refers to the lovers Paris 
and Helen (6). The poet, through his 
own folly, has caused his loved one 
to turn from him (1-12). His wit has 
offended the young lady. 


XXXIV. The poet wants to write 
words to relieve his “burthened heart,” 


Ccelica 

reason, memory, and sense to love. 

xxvm. This sonnet begins with the 
poet asking if Cupid would like to 
know the reasons why the poet loves 
Myra (1-14); and then he proceeds to 
give the reasons (5-8). The poet loves 
Myra because of inspiration given 
him by her graces (9-10). The poet 
says he has been deceived into loving 
Myra (5-14). 

XXIX Fortune and Love dispute 
which has the greater power; and the 
poet gives himself up to Love. 

XXX. Refers to Rome in line 1. The 
subject is the variability of the Roman 
Empire. The poet does not explain this 
variation, but he says that its results 
were disastrous. His conclusion is that 
Myra also loses something of her true 
worth by her variable attitude toward 
her lover. Myra is not constant. 

XXXI, Addressed to Cynthia (- god- 
dess of the moon). Cynthia refuses to 
acknowledge that she even recognizes 
that the poet loves her. lv. addressed 
to the moon, is more comparable to 
Sidney’s xxxi. 

XXXII. If Myra changes as other 
women do, the fault, says the poet, 
will be the machinations of Cupid and 
Venus. 

xxxin. Refers to the lovers Danse, 
Europa, and Leda, the mother of 
Helen. The folly of Cupid has bleared 
“sweet Myra’s eyes” (1). In Ccelica, 
Lxn, the poet declares wit to be “The 
greatest pride of human kind,” and 
adds “No wit can comprehend the 
ways of love.” 

XXXIV. Greville speaks in more gen- 
eral terms than Sidney upon this topic. 
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Astrophel and Stella 
though words are the instruments 
which vex him. That is, words, though 
they cause sorrow, wiU also bring the 
poet relief (1“3). It is Stella’s action 
which has hurt the poet (14). The poet 
hopes that his words will react upon 
Stella (13-14). 

XXXV. “Cupid is sworn page to 
chastity” (8). “Within what bounds 
can one his liking stay,” asks the poet, 
and the implied answer is, “none” 
(3-4). Though his love is hopeless of 
reward (7-8), yet the poet cannot es- 
cape loving Stella (5-6). 

XXXVI. “Sweet Nature” (9) over- 
comes every resistance offered by the 
lover to the loved one’s charms. Sense 
cannot resist the maid’s “sweet 
nature” (14). 

XXXVII. The riddle sonnet. The poet 
announces the riddle, and tells it in 
lines 5-14. The answer to the riddle 
is not given. 

xxxvm. At night (while asleep) 
the poet’s mind possesses Stella, but 
on waking he loses this image of her. 


XXXIX. The poet and Stella are not 
on good terms (5-7). The poet calls 
on sleep, “the certain knot of peace,” 
to relieve him of the pain of Stella’s 
disapproval. 

XL. If Stella, seeing that the poet 
loves her (5-8), gives him no sym- 
pathy, there is danger of the poet’s 
love being destroyed (14). 


Ceelica 

The Gods take the inslmments with 
which they punish manlJiid and !)nrn 
them to relieve men’s sufferings (l-^l). 
It is Myia’s actions which have hurt 
the poet (7-8, 13-14). The poet wants 
revenge upon IMyra. 

XXXV. Cupid is injured by wanton 
passion (8). No sooner does the poet 
see “sweet Myra’s eyes” than his 
whole emotion goes beyond the ])oun(Ls 
of propriety (6-8). The pc^et cannot 
“scape away” from My ra’s charms 

m 

XXXVI. “Sw'eet natine” (11-12) 
yields to the lover’s blandishments. 
Sense (14) has not decided whether to 
be “ill or easily led” is v\orse for 
“sweet nature” (13-14). 

xxxvn. This song begins with a 
riddle (first four stan/as). The riddle 
is solved in the last line, — “hope is 
untrue.” 

xxxvm. Overnight Cielica has 
“finely used” the poet, but, apparently 
the next day, rumor has come to the 
lady’s ears, and so she forbids the poet 
to come near her. 

XXXIX. The poet and Csclica are not 
on good terms (13-14). To “compre- 
hend” that “heavenly peace” in “Cie- 
lica’s fair heart” (9-10), the poet labors 
to understand Cselica’s heart. 

XL. If Gaelic does not in her youth 
give herself to love (9-12), there is 
likelihood of the poet’s love turning to 
lust (13-14). 


(From this point on, except for the sonnets numbers LXii to LXViii the 
paraHeiisms are fewer and more widely scattered.) 

XLiv. The poet constantly shows his xli. The poet asks himself if he 
devotion and love for Stella, but the thinks he can master love by true 
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more he shows it the less favor she ex- 
hibits toward him (1-6) . 

XLV. Stella sees that the poet acts 
strangely (1), and his behavior is called 
foith by her unsympathetic attitude 
toward him (3-4); notwithstanding, 
she does not show him sympathy. 

XLVi. Stella protests that love must 
be without desire (5-8). The poet 
answers (12-14) that this will be when 
‘Without fuel, you can make hot fire.’^ 

Liv. ‘^Dumb swans not chattering 
pies, do lovers prove; — They love in- 
deed who quake to say they love” 
(13-14). 

(Both sonnets say that excessive dis- 
play of emotion is not evidence of true 
love. The true lover is inarticulate.) 

Lvi. A sonnet on Patience in love. 

LX. The happiness of loving Stella 
is painful. 

LXii. Stella approves only of that 
love which is not blind (6); that is, a 
love which sloops not from the nobler 
courses of virtue (7, 8, 11). Stella 
maintains, therefore, that earthly love 
is base, and virtuous love is noble. 

Lxm. The theme is the relationship 
of grammar to love. Grammar says 
that Stella loves the poet (9-14), 
though actually this is not true (5-8), 

LXiv. The poet declares he needs no 
counsels (1); he does not envy Aris- 
totle's wit or Caesar's fame (9-10); for 
Stella is all his wit and virtue (14). 

Lxv. The poet declares that he has 
lodged Cupid in his heart (7), This 


Ccelica 

devotion (1-2). His answer is that no 
change can be produced in Myra's 
heart in his favor (5th stanza). 

LX. Ca^lica notes that the poet acts 
strangely (1-2). This behavior is 
caused by Cxdica's unsympathetic 
attitude toward him (12). There is no 
evidence that Cadica will learn to 
sympathize with the poet. 

LVi. This lyric seeks to prove that 
love and desire cannot be severed, 
(lines 18-20, and the last 10 lines). 

Liv, ‘‘Light, rage and grief, limbs of 
unperfect love, 

By over-acting ever lose their ends” 

( 1 - 2 ). 

“Then teach desire hope; not rage, 
fear, grief, 

Powers as unapt to take, as give relief” 
(17-18). 

XLVI. A sonnet on Patience in love. 

Lix. Who would move Caclica to 
love must enjoy suffering the woes of 

love. 

LXII. The poet declares of those who 
worship Cupid (blind love), “Their joys 
be dallyings and their wealth is play” 
(1-5). Such a love is unworthy. Those 
who seek true glory “must look to the 
sky.” 

Lxni. Wit examines all art and re- 
duces it to method (1-2), Yet “wit 
cannot comprehend the ways of love” 

( 6 ). 

Lxvi. Cselica requests the poet to 
read books (2) so as to improve his 
wit (3-5). But the poet says that he 
will not obey (7). “Wisdom springs 
from truth within” (47). 

LXV. The poet says to Caelica: “hide 
me in your heart” (14). This sonnet is 
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sonnet is built up from this metaphor 
of love being buried in the heart and 
the consequences thereof. 


Ccrlicd 

built up from the metaphor of hiding 
the lover in the lady’s heart This is to 
be a consequence of the conditions 
referred to in lines 1-13. 


Lxvi. Stella has turned from the 
poet; but he sees some hope still, be- 
cause he thought he saw love in 
Stella’s eyes as she turned from him 
when he looked at her (9-14) 

Lxvii. The poet is willing to be sat- 
isfied with hope (12-13) lest more 
definite knowledge cause him greater 
pain than he already feels (14), The 
poet’s happiness will be preserved if 
be limits his knowledge. The poet 
prefers uncertainty to certainty. 

Lxviii. Stella is everything to the 
poet, ^dight of my life,” ^life of my 
desire,” etc. (1-4) Stella seeks tore- 
press the poet’s love (5-8). The poet 
does not despair though the lady turns 
from him, but he rather joj^s in her 
virtue. 


nxxi. Who would know perfection 
must look on Stella. For “beauty draws 
the heart to love,” but still lust (“De- 
sire”) asks satisfaction. 


LXiv. CjL'lica lias tinned from the 
poet (9); but his love has not c hanged 
(12), because her back shows him that 
her virtue is recognized by all, whcjcas, 
before he thought that he alone lecog- 
nized it (10-1 1). 

LXVII. The poet dcclaics that the 
elimination of unhappiness (17) can 
be obtained if one will limit Ids de- 
sires and what he wants to know Such 
limitation of knowledge will bring 
comfort to man’s heart (18) 

Lxvin. The poet has sacrificed bis 
desire and faith to love (1-2). Love 
offers the poet no encouragement; in 
fact love has deserted the temple (the 
lady’s heart) where the poet worships 
(3-4). The poet, exiled from the loved 
one gets some pleasure fu>m his exile 
(13-16) and reacts “with songs, not 
dies” (17). 

Lxxi. Love went “forth enamelled 
fair with hope,” but returns “lean with 
despair.” The cause is that lustfully 
pursuing Caelica, Love was repulsed. 


(The theme of both these poems is that love cannot be severed from lust, 
but in both instances the beloved has repulsed the poets’ advances.) 


Lxxxvn. The poet finds Stella sad- 
faced because he is going to be absent 
from her. His coming does not cheer 
her up. The tears, sighs, and sad words 
of Stella so move the poet that he re- 
sponds with tears, sighs, and sad 
words. 

ixxxix. The poet’s lady has turned 
from him: “darkest shade, doth over- 
come my day” (2). The lady is caUed 


Lxxiv, When the poet goes to see 
Caelica, he finds her sad-faced. It was 
his absence which caused this sadness 
in her (15-16). The evidence of this 
sadness in Calica’s counlenomce so 
moves the poet that “his tongue can- 
not speak of love” (52). 

Lxix. The poet’s lady is called his 
“sun” (15). Her turning from him he 
calls his “night” (5). 
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the poet’s ''day” (3) ; her turning from 
him he calls his "night” (4). 

Eighth Song ^ A dialogue between 
the poet and his lady. The poet meets 
Stella in May and makes unwelcome 
advances toward her (stanzas 13-17). 
Stella repulses the poet on the grounds 
only of defending her honor (stanza 
24). The last line of this song is: 
"therewith my song is broken.” Line 4, 
Stanza 25 reads: "I should blush when 
thou art named.” 


Lxxxvm: Cannot the good of life, 
once recognized, keep men from base 
desires? (7-8). The poet implies (10- 
14) that it can. 

cix.^ This sonnet is an attack upon 
desire, considering it a weakness which 
leads man’s soul to destruction. 


Calica 


Lxxvi. A dialogue between the poet 
and his lady. In the evening of a spring 
day (1-8), Philocell meets Cselica and 
asks of her a familiarity which she 
angrily refuses (147-158). One of her 
reasons is that her conduct might 
"rumour move” (179). It is her 
"honour” which prompts her to deny 
Philocell, so the poet says (219). The 
line introducing the last short section 
of this poem is (192): "Here my silly 
song is ended.” Line 16 of Sonnet xxii 
reads: 'T who did make her blush 
when I was named ” 

LXXXvm Man’s life, "the light of 
human lust,” burns out, and genera- 
tions turn to corruption (1-4). Then 
man dying wishes to live again just so 
that he might amend his errors (5-6), 

xcvii. The theme is the same as in 
Aslrophel and Stella, cix. 


CX.2 Lxxxvn. 

In their respective poems Sidney and Greville plead for man to turn from love 
which is "with fleshly lustings shaken” {Cel, Lxxxvii) and "reachest but to 
dust” {A. S. cx), and to aspire to heaven and eternal love. 

These similarities are indeed striking. It is significant that the paral- 
lelisms are most numerous in the first forty sonnets of each cycle. This 
implies, I believe, that Greville and Sidney were in communication at 
the time of composition of the first half of their sequences, and each 
diverged to follow his own bent after he had got into the swing of lyrical 
composition. 

^ Janet Scott, Les sonnets disabBthains, pp. 59-60, is struck by the resemblance between 
the Eighth Song of Aslrophel and Stella^ lines 1-6 and 101-102, and Sonnet lxxvi of 
Ccelica, lines 1-8 and 19-20. 

2 These sonnets are so numbered in GrosarPs editions of Aslrophel and Stella, They are 
numbered 13 and 14 under the heading "Certain Soimets,” pp. 173-174, of Pollard’s 
edition. They are not included in Lee’s edition in VoL i of his Elizabethan Sonnets j but are 
part of Aslrophel and Stella in Drinkwater’s edition. Pollard (p. 229), E. M. Benkinger, 
Immortal Sidney (1931), p. 195, and Mona Wilson, Sir Philip Sidney (1931), p. 202, all 
believe these two sonnets were intended by Sidney to conclude Astro phd and Stdla, 
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Besides the great number of common thoiigliis and plirasings, it is 
notable that the parallelisms occur in similarly numbered poems of each 
sequence, Sonnet i of Astrophd and Stella corresponding with i of Ccdica^ 
and so on, with a few exceptions which arc llieniselves iiolabic. lliese 
exceptions may be errors in the airangcmcnt of the Astrophd a ad Stella 
sequence, for Greville’s manuscript, as corrected in his old age, is still 
preserved for us at Warwick House. Sidney^s sonnets, }nA\c\X‘r, so far as 
we know, never received a careful editing by their aiilhur’s hand, so 
that errors in arrangement may have crept in when his fiiends or iela- 
tives attempted to arrange them. 

An explanation of the parallelisms in Astropkel and Sidia and Cadca 
is that Sidney and Greville, as a result of their discussions of poetry, 
suggested topics for sonnets, and then wrote upon these subjects, or 
used the ideas, figures, or other materials brought out in their discussions. 
If one sequence were an imitation of the other, then the similarities 
should be more obvious and should extend throughout a gi eater number 
of poems. Sidney’s treats wholly of the love affair of Astrophel and Stella; 
whereas Greville, after some seventy sonnets, in which three different 
women are addressed — and one of them might be Sidney’s Stella-- turns 
to religion, government, and other topics of a less poetic type. 

There are suflacient parallels to imply consultation, but not enough to 
sustain a charge of imitation or plagiarism against either writer. Their 
common intellectual interests, especially their common interest in poetry, 
and their close friendship would tend to result in the use of similar 
thoughts and forms of expression. But the parallels would certainly be 
fewer were they the result of chance. 

Only slightly more than half the sonnets of Astrophd and Stella and 
Cmlica contain parallel ideas and forms of expression. 

Additional support is given my view that the parallelisms are tlie re- 
sult of consultation by the fact that certain of Sidney’s sonnets (note 
especially lxxiv and lxxxiv) make it clear that Sidney was consulting 
friends and ^ Vits” about his poetry, and that they were offering criti- 
cisms and generally approving of his work. In certain sonnets (note xiv, 
XXI, and lxix), Sidney speaks of a “friend,” and this friend advises 
him about Ms conduct and behavior generally, as well as toward Stella 
specifically. This friend could well have been Greville, for we know of no 
one, except the elderly Sir Francis Walsingham, Sidney’s future father- 
in-law, with whom Sidney maintained closer relations. Final proof, 
however, either of consultation or intentional imitation, can be deter- 
mined only by the discovery of corroborative facts outside the sonnet 
sequences themselves. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF THE SHEPHEARDES CALENDER 

T he teasing sense of mystery felt by the student of llie biography 
of Spenser is nowhere more noticeable than with regard to the 
Shepheardes Calender. C. H. Herford’s statement is still too near the 
truth 

Except that the authorship is absolutely ceitain, posterity knows very little 
more about the circumstances in which the Shepheardes Calender was composed 
than K.” has chosen to tell us. 

Something of this mystery would be removed if it could be shown how 
the poem as we have it probably came into being. Concerning this ques- 
tion, there are two possible and, at first glance, tenable opinions: either 
the plan which underlies the whole was conceived and somewhat matured 
before the writing of the separate eclogues v/as begun, or the composition 
of at least part of the individual pieces antedates the formulation of the 
underlying plan. Typical of the first view is W. J. Courthope^s state- 
ment 

If we look away from the authorized account of Spenser’s design in The Shep- 
heardes Calender to the actual gestation of the poem in his imagination, it is 
plain that, before constructing his general idea, he had carefully studied the 
pastoral practice of Theocritus, Bion, Vergil, Mantuan, and Marot. His sym- 
pathetic intelligence had been impressed by many imaginative passages in these 
authors, and he desired to reproduce them in a novel form. For this purpose, 
he chose, as the basis of his entire work, an allegory founded on the widely 
popular Kalendrier des Bergers . . . and resolved to include within his poetical 
edifice the various subjects hitherto handled in the eclogue. 

The other possibility was in Henry Morley’s mind as he wrote 

Probably some parts of the Calender were independent pieces, written by 
Spenser in coUege days as exercises in his art, and woven afterwards into the 
texture of ^The Shepheardes Calender.” The song in praise of Queen Elizabeth, 

^ In his edition of the Shepheardes Calender (London and New York, 1907), p. xiii. 

® Cambridge Eistory of English Literature (New York and Cambridge, 1907-19), iir, 
250 f. — J. C. Grierson, Cross Currents in English Literature of the XVIIth Century 
(London, 1929), pp. 42-43, seems to imply an orderly process of composition beginning 
with January and ending with December. 

® English Writers (London, Paris and Melbourne, 1891-97), ix, 36 f. Cf. The Shepherd^s 
Calendar, ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 1930), p. 167. — Frederick Morgan Padelford (M. T., 
XI, 98) admits the possibility that Spenser “may have followed his practice of incorporating 
certain verses written at an earlier time” in the poem, as did also Edv/in Greenlaw in 
PMLA, XDC (1911), 448. C. H. Herford {op. cU., p. 150) alludes with favor “to the view 
that the eclogues were composed independently and at different times.” 
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the fable of The Oak and the Brere, for example, may have been thus written 
before ''The Shepheardes Calendar'' was planned. Spensei looked !)ack with rev- 
erence to Chaucer as the Mastei Poet, and studied his simplicity of speech. The 
Oak and the Brere may have been at first chiefly an exercise in wilting, as 
Chaucer wrote, with homely words, well weighed. 

Other writers, with both possibilities in mind, have preferred not to 
commit themselves or have regarded a decision as impossible Profcssoi 
Padelford, for example, writes:'^ 

In conclusion, though Spenser may have followed his practice oi incorporating 
certain verses written at an earlier time, all of the evidence goes to show tlnit the 
Shepheardes Calender^ in the form in which we have it, was conceived, written, 
and finished . . . while the poet was secretary to Bishop Young. 

It is desirable to replace the uncertainty which these three quotations 
show by certainty or probability so strong as nearly to approach it. 
Although internal evidence must needs be handled with caution, here 
where it is supported in some measure by other evidence, it is strong 
enough to justify at least a tentative acceptance of the second of these 
views. Such acceptance will throw a certain amount of light on Spenser's 
activity during the puzzling years intervening between his leaving Cam- 
bridge and his arrival in Ireland. 

The plan underlying the Shepheardes Calender involves two major 
unifying features — Colin's love story and the calendar idea, and neither 
is so perfectly developed as a good literary craftsman might be expected 
to develop it, had he had it in mind from the very beginning. In the first 
place, the individual eclogues are not so carefully suited to their positions 
as the title page, E. K.’s comments, and those of some of the later com- 
mentators might lead one to expect.® In fact, several give no hint as to 
the month for which they were intended. For instance, the August 
eclogue might equally well have been used for July; and the lime of 

^ Loc. oit 

® See The Complete Works ... of Edmund Spenser^ ed. Grosart (piivateiy printed 
1882-84), 1 , 113 ff. and Courthope, op, mi , in, 256 — ^Alexander Pope, in bis Dmoiirse on 
Pastoral Poetryj notices this weakness but takes it to lie rather in the plan than in the 
execution. ^‘Yet the scrupulous division of his pastorals into months has obliged him 
either to repeat the same description, in other words, for three months togcthei, or, when 
it was exhausted before, entirely to omit it; whence it comes to pass that some of his 
eclogues (as the sixth, eighth, and tenth for example) have nothing but their titles to 
distinguish them. The reason is evident, because the year has not that variety in it to 
furnish every month with a particular description, as it may every season," One suspects, 
however, that Pope is more interested in explaining why he has written only four instead of 
twelve eclogues than in understanding reasons for Spensei 's failure entirely to conform to 
Ms avowed plan. 
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year is in no way indicated except for a reference to the ^‘scortching 
heate^’ of the sun. Both the spirit and the specific details of the ninth 
pastoral are as appropriate to October or November as to September.® 
Equally uncolored by the month to which it is assigned is October, which 
would as well serve to represent May or February.^ One eclogue at least 
is manifestly inappropriate to the position it occupies. The presence of 
the lines concerning the sun’s being in Pisces (they have no counterpart 
in the eclogue by Marot which Spenser is here paraphrasing) indicates 
that November was originally intended for the month of February.^ 

® Line 51, “Beating the withered leafe from the tree,” is not particularly well suited to 
September Notice the foliage on the trees in the woodcut set at the head of September 
^ As C. H. Herford suggests {op. cit , p. 172),“Thys long lingering Phoebus race” (1 3) 
seems a reference to the time of day rather than to the lime of year 
® That February and November may have been transposed, one of the suggestions which 
Professor W L. Renwick made {op. cit.y p. 184) to account for this flaw, Doctor G. C. 
Moore Smith refuted {M.L.R., xxvi, 458) by pointing out that “the whole context in 
November/ Bui nowe sadde Winter welked hath the day,^ agrees much better with Novem- 
ber than with February, and similarly the opening couplet of February with its expectation 
of winter’s assuagement and the later reference to the ‘rather lambes,’ agree with February 
and not November.” The last point is sound; his conclusion, however, that it is “simpler 
then to impute to the poet an error in astronomy,” does not necessarily follow, for another 
of Professor Renwick’ s suggestions (loc. cit ), that November v/as originally the February 
poem and was displaced by the present, moie recently composed occupant of that position, 
is not open to the same objections. There is nothing in November that will not fit February 
equally well It might be argued, however, that the last line of the following passage is 
proper only to November. 

Thenot, now nis the time of merimake. 

Nor Pan to herye, nor with love to playe: 

Sike myrth in May is meetest for to make, 

Or summer shade under the cocked haye. 

But nowe sadde Winter welked hath the day. {November ^ 9 ff.) 
But the argument is unsound. The lines state Colin’s reasons for refusing Thenot’s re- 
quest that he sing of love or in praise of Pan. “Such songs as you request,” he says, “are 
quite in keeping in pleasant weather, but winter makes them unsuitable.” But nowe, in 
other words, may mark a contrast to the preceding thought instead of indicating that just 
recently the coming of winter has rendered jollity unseemly. 

The point rests in part upon Spenser’s knowledge of astronomy, and, although no 
thorough treatment of the question exists, the evidence is against his having been likely 
to make a blunder in a matter of almost common knowledge. Plarvey {Marginalia, ed. 
G. C. Moore Smith [Stratford, 1913], p. 162) gives him credit for some astronomical 
knowledge; Spenser, with no suggestion from Marot, one of whose eclogues he is there 
paraphrasing, adds to December (11. 83 f.) a statement of his training in astronomy; he 
connects Pisces and February in the Faerie Queene (vii, 7, 43); and his correct use of 
astronomical information in many passages of his works shows him to have had sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to avoid such an error. See, for instances, F.Q., Prol to Book v, 
4 fi., V, 1, 11, VII, 7, 32-43; Mother Eubherds Tale, 1-8; S.C., vii, 17-24. 
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Nor, as W. W. Greg makes clear,® is one more successful who interprets 
the phrase, ‘"proportionable to the twelve monethes,” as meaning that 
“the moods of the various poems were to be made to correspond with 
the seasons represented/^ His statement of the case is that 

the conceit is not fully or consistently carried out In several of the eclogues not 
only does the subject in no way reflect the mood of the season — the very nature 
of the theme at times made this impossible — but the time of the }x‘ai is not so 
much as mentioned. 

In the second place, the unity of the Calender can be challenged. 
Several of the eclogues — February^ March ^ May, and July — have no 
connection with the story of Colin’s unhappy love for Rosalind, and in 
mother— September — the only connection lies in Hobbinol’s presence as 
one of the speakers and in the lines 

Colin Clout, I wene, be his selfe boye, 

(Ah for Colin, he whilome my joyel)^® 

As J. J. Higginson has pointed out,^^ these lines may well be an insertion 
made a considerable time after the completion of the eclogue in order to 
bring it into closer relation with the rest of the group; not only could 
they be omitted without injuring the sense of the passage in which they 
are found, but such omission would make the reference of the following 
line clearer. In other words, four, perhaps five, of the twelve eclogues 
bear no relation to the narrative theme of the poem. 

Furthermore, four of these five — February, May, July, and Septem- 
ber — form a somewhat unified group among themselves, ^biot only be- 
cause of their political and ecclesiastical satire and their use of the fable, 
but also on account of their more elementary meters — A e, the accentual 
and the ballad — , their separation from the Romance of Colin, and their 
lack of allusion, in general, to the people of the Court, such as Queen 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester. Certainly it is not laboring the 
evidence to conclude that these conditions indicate the dominance in tlie 
poet’s mind of no very well-considered plan during much of the process 
of composition. 

The variations of Spenser’s poetic technique may be taken as further 
evidence in support of the idea. The great variety of metrical forms em- 
ployed and the wide variation in the number of dialectal and obsolete 

^Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (London, 1906), pp. 91, 92. 

September, 176-77. 

Spenser^s ShepherPs Calender in Relation to Contemporary Affairs (New York, 1912), 
pp. 42-43. 

^ Higginson, op, ciL, p. 42. — ^Herford (op, ciL, p, 96) fell that the February eclogue 
was irrelevant. 
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words used in the different eclogues, as well as the considerable variety 
of intellectual interests displayed, may well be the result not only of an 
extended period of composition, but also of the absence during the proc- 
ess of composition of any definite informing plan. 

To turn to a different type of evidence, the Shepheardes Calender con- 
tains such contradictions in subject-matter and character as no able 
author would have allowed had he been working deliberately and from a 
well-formulated scheme. Several might be mentioned. Greenlaw re- 
marked d® 

in ^^August,” Cuddie repeats one of the songs said to have been made by Colin, 
though this song contradicts the situation detailed in ^‘Jime.^^ 

It should be remembered that, as the Calender progresses, Spenser takes 
care to let us know that Colin is growing older. In January he is young, 
although his ill success with Rosalind makes him feel old, and in April 
he is still a lad; but in June he is a ^'man’’ of ‘‘ryper age’^ who has lost 
his delight in piping and dancing. By December he has become an old 
man with furrowed face and ^'head besprent with hoary frost.'^ Colin 
grows old gracefully enough, and his doing so is not greatly at variance 
with the plan of the Calender , although one might expect from the title 
that the time represented be only one year; few, however, of the other 
characters do. The eternal youth of Rosalind is, of course, in no way 
surprising in view of her relation to the Petrarchan tradition. Thenot 
we see in February as a shepherd ninety years old, who scorns love, de- 
fends old age against the eager attack of young Cuddie, and believes 
that the world grows worse every day. By April he has become a man of 
indeterminate age with a fondness for poetry and none of the cynical 
outlook upon life so much in evidence in February, while by November, 
stranger still, he is a poet for whose ^light virelayes, and looser songs of 
love” even the great Colin has several words of praise Somewhat less 
unnatural, perhaps, but no less striking is the change wrought in Pali- 
node. In May he appears as a pastor, not a young man but still sensitive 
to the urge of the spring in his blood, who defends his worldly brothers 
and whose ideas of the pastor’s life shock the more puritanical Piers; in 
July we find that he has returned from a pilgrimage with words as severe 

PMLA, XIX (1911), 447. 

See Herford, op, ciL, p. xL — Professor Renwick (Joe, cit.), remarking that Thenot 
appears in April and November C says that “the reappearance of the same name may 
imply the same person, but we cannot be quite sure.’' There is no necessity for believing 
that, because a character is the allegorical representation of one of Spenser’s acquaintances 
in one eclogue, he is so in every other eclogue where he appears, on the other hand, there 
was little purpose in Spenser’s using the same name unless the same pastoral character 
was meant. 
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as those of Piers for the worldliness of a certain type of pastor. Such 
reformation is not inconceivable, but a bit surprising.^^ — The alterations 
of character in the cases of Thomalin and Piers are, perhaps, not so 
striking. The former appears in Marclz as a gay young shepherd who 
tells of his encounter with Love, in July we find him a learned theologian, 
easily citing Biblical passages to support his points, even though he 
does, from time to time, remember his pastoral identity long enough to 
forget a name. In October^ Piers shows an interest in love, poetry, and 
tales of chivalry entirely unexpected in one who in M ay was so thor- 
oughly committed to an ascetic life for the clergy.^^’ 

In addition, Spenser violates narrative propriety in J ane by making 
Hobbinol urge Colin to leave the hills and come to the vales where he 
himself is so happy. This E. K. explains as Hobbinors way of advising 
Colin to leave the ^‘Northpartes^’ and to come to the “Southpartes.” 
Yet, as early as April, Colin is ‘The Southerne sliepheardes boye,” a 
position he has probably held since January}^ 

It is particularly significant that all these inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions occur between the different eclogues, never between parts of 
the same eclogue. This is strange if the deficiencies of the poem arc due 
to Spenser’s inability to plan well and to write according to the plan; 
it is not very unnatural if a majority of the eclogues were written at 
somewhat widely separated times and with little or no idea of combini/ig 
them to form a larger whole. It is, in fact, what one might then expect. 

Such inconsistencies in characterization and narrative together with 
the inferior development of the major unifying themes of the poem 
constitute the evidence against the belief that the Shepheardes Calender 
was methodically composed from a more or less carefully matured plan. 
If, in the face of this evidence, we still hold to the view that the poem 
was written only after having been planned in some detail, we arc foiced 
to an unwelcome conclusion. At the age of twenty-seven Spenser must 
have been unable to tell the simplest of stories with any adequate at ten - 

So marked is this change that Higginson {op. cit., p 105 n.) says: ^^This Palinode 
cannot be identical with the Palinode of the ^May^; there, he Is the object of Spenser^s 
satire, here, he is the friend of Spenser’s representative, Thomalin.” Francis T. Palgrave 
(in Grosart’s edition of Spenser’s works, iv, li) remarks. '‘It is noteworthy that Palinode, 
who in that poem [‘May’] represents Roman Catholicism, is no\v spoken of as having 
travelled to Rome, where the pomp of the Papal Court has impressed him unfavoralily.” 

C. H. Herford {op cit , p. 150) notes some of these peculiarities and lemarks, "Spenser 
makes no attempt to use the names with uniform consistency. . . . This adds strength 
to the view that the eclogues were composed independently, and at different times.”— 
One might add that it strengthens also the view that many of them were composed before 
the idea of combining them into a unified piece occurred to the poet. 

See January, 1. 
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tion to detail; lie must have possessed only the most rudimentary sense 
of character and, even for his own time, must have been a very haphaz- 
ard scholar. That the publication of the Shepheardes Calender dates 
from the period when he was beginning work on the Faerie Queene and 
that these deficiencies in narrative ability are not much in evidence in 
the latter work are reasons for doubting such a conclusion. Inconsist- 
encies and flaws in the narrative technique of the Faerie Queene any 
attentive reader notices/^ but it is more immediately apparent that the 
author demonstrates marked ability to tell a complicated story with 
considerable attention to the sort of detail which he shows himself least 
able to manage in the Shepheardes Calender. What the Faerie Queene 
would have been like had it been written by a man whose powers were 
no greater than those which this view allows the poet of the Shepheardes 
Calender^ it is difficult to imagine; in comparison chaos would have been 
orderly. 

Therefore, before accepting this view, it is well to consider the al- 
ternative: that the Shepheardes Calender resulted from a somewhat 
hasty gathering together of poems already composed and an equally 
hasty fitting of them into a unifying plan. 

Such a theory has several considerations to recommend it. In the 
first place, it fits in with what we know of Spenser’s life during this 
period. At this particular time, Spenser was desirous of advancement 
(E. K. tells us that, at Harvey’s advice, he came south 'Tor his more 
preferment”^®), and, though his acquaintance was growing, he was still 
known to but few who held political preferment in their power. What 
could be more natural than that he, already markedly interested in 
poetry and already recognized as something of a poet by his friends, 
should attempt to overcome this obstacle by publishing a series of poems 
containing compliments to persons of influence? That he had in some 
measure dedicated himself to the work of a poet we may judge from the 
preoccupation with literature that appears in his letters to Harvey and 
from the number of "lost” works mentioned by Harvey, E. K., and the 
poet himself; that some at least of his friends recognized his abilities 
may be inferred from his acceptance by the literary coterie surrounding 
Sidney and perhaps from Rosalind’s reference to him as her "Segnior 
Pegaso.” By a judiciously planned publication, he could compliment 
those persons of influence, as Leicester and Young, whom he already 
knew, and seek to make new friends at the same time that he was giving 

Some of these inconsistencies are traceable to Spenser’s sources. See H. S. V. Jones, 
A Spenser Handbook (New York, 1930), p. 243. In the notes to June. 
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a very convincing proof of his abilities as a poet. His somewhat recent 
introduction to Leicester and other members of his party piovidcd a 
suitable opening for such a publication. He may well have felt that 
certain poems he had by him represented as good work as he could then 
do and that his time might be more profitably spent in revising and 
welding together those older pieces according to a unifying scheme than 
in an attempt to compose new ones. Nor is it strange if he were desirous 
of taking advantage of the work already done on poems which had 
been praised by his fiiends.^o So let us suppose he set to work with en- 
thusiasm, fitting poems already written into a framework, altering and 
rewriting where he saw the necessity, and writing new poems where 
that was necessary. Then the gloss was made with the result that, by 
the April of 1579, the poem was complete in approximately its present 
form,^^ although it had not been given the last touches necessary to 
make it a finished piece of work. Even the dedication to Sidney had 
been decided upon.^^ Then, for some reason, the project was laid aside. 
Nor are reasons for such action difficult to imagine; it may have been 
because of the lack of what he deemed a suitable occasion for publica- 
tion, because of the feeling in some quarters that printing one’s works 
was not quite the proper thing to do, because of his desire to avoid 
<«over-much cloying their noble eares,” or because of the abatement of 
his enthusiasm. Be that as it may, the project was apparently laid aside, 
and it is plausible to think that between April and October little work 
was done on the Calender; there is slight probability that Spenser would 
have spent much time in polishing a piece he had decided not to circulate. 
In October, however, the prospect of representing Leicester in France 
recalled the plan and convinced Spenser that the time was ripe for 

2° Professor W. L. Renwick^s statement, in Edmund Spenser; An Essay on Eenaissance 
Poetry (London, 1925), p. 36 f., that Spenser deliberately chose the pastoral as the most 
fitting literary type with which to make his bow to his audience in no way contraverls 
this idea; what he says of a series of poems would be equally true of each of these ])oems 
considered separately. His statements probably also indicate the reasons for the choices 
Spenser made from the body of poetry at hand at the time when the S he p heard Calender 
was put together. E. K.^s reference, in his notes to March^ to Spenser^s translation of 
"Moschus Ms Idyllion of Wandring love” makes probable the belief that Spenser had by 
him a considerable body of pastorals at this time. 

2^ See E. K.’s prefatory epistle to Harvey, dated April 10, 1579. 

22 It is possible that E. K.^s epistle to Harvey may originally have contained Leicester's 
name where we now find Sidney’s and that the passage was changed to its present form 
by Spenser only after he later decided to address himself to Sidney; on the other hand, 
Spenser’s letter to Harvey of October 16, 1579, does not read as though that were so; 
it rather sounds as though Harvey had been trying to persuade Spenser, against a fairly 
settled conclusion, to make his address to a greater and more powerful man than he liad 
originaliy intended. 
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attempts at personal advancement. So much is clear from his advice to 
Harvey 

And indeede for your selfe to, it sitteth with you now, to call your wits and 
senses togilher, (which are aiwaies at call) when occasion is so fairel}^ offered of 
Estimation and Preferment. 

Clear also from the same letter is his belief in the desirability of a certain 
amount of haste; *%r whiles the yron is hote, it is good striking, and 
minds of Nobles varie, as their Estates.”-^ He understood that it be- 
hooved him to make the most of this opportunity before some quick 
shift of court politics put it out of Leicester’s power or inclination to 
reward his supporters. And it appears that Spenser’s apprehensions were 
justified, for there is no reason to suspect that Leicester ever tried to do 
for Spenser what the poet wished him to. For these reasons, the Shep- 
heardes Calender was probably sent off to Hugh Singleton after a few 
hasty, last-minute touches. 

Though we have no positive indication that these considerations led 
Spenser to follow the process outlined, what evidence we have supports 
the idea; and it must be admitted that such action growing from such 
an evaluation of circumstances was both natural and probable. 

Nor is the combination of pieces already written into a larger whole, 
the unifying idea of which is later, unusual among poets. Thus, for 
example, did Chaucer build the Canterbury Tales in part from pieces 
already at hand; and it is pertinent to notice that in the Canterbury 
Tales are to be found certain discrepancies of a type similar to those 
pointed out in the Shepheardes Calender. In Spenser’s own case it is 
generally accepted that he was accustomed to rework earlier pieces and 
that at least some of the ‘fiost” works are to be found incorporated in 
later pieces. Judging from the letter in which he dedicates his Hymns 
to the Countesses of Cumberland and Warwick, the 1596 versions of 
the first two may represent considerable changes from their earlier form. 
Reasons for believing that Mother Euhberds Tale was written years 
before it was published and was subjected to a somewhat thorough 
revision before its publication are summarized by Professor H. S. V. 
Jones in his Spenser Handbook?^ The case for Spenser’s authorship of 
the translations from the works of Du Bellay and Petrarch in the 
Theatre for Voluptuous Worldlings rests upon the supposition that he 
later revised and published, or allowed to be published, pieces of his 
earlier work. Professor Renwick has suggested that The Ruines of Time 
was ^^constructed out of a poem commendatory of Camden’s Britannia 

^ The Works of Gabriel Harvey^ ed. Grosart (privately printed, 188-F-85), i, 7. 
lUd. 26 Pages 99 ff. 
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. . . , an elegy on Sidney the place of which was eventually taken i)y 
Astrophef and bits of the old Dreames or PageantsT'^^ From these in- 
stances, it would appear that Spenser was economical of his lines and 
that, if he made up the Shepheardes Calender in pari from earlier un- 
published works, he was behaving in no very uncharacteristic fashion. 

In the second place, this supposition concerning the making of the 
Shepheardes Calender finds support in the fact that by it, and only f)y it, 
are many of the peculiarities of the poem explained. If the pioccss by 
which it was made was such as has been described, the very flaws and 
inconsistencies, existing as they do, not within the eclogues but between 
the various ones, are not unnatural. For instance, even a good poetic 
craftsman might feel that in using the same pastoral name for a, minor 
character in several independent poems, he did not obligate liiinsclf to 
present under it a character consistent in all cases; the feeling might be 
even stronger if the name were borrowed from earlier writers of the 
pastoral, as are many of Spenser’s names. With such poems at hand, 
the same writer might not, especially if hurried, make the character 
perfectly consistent when the poems were being placed in a larger, 
unifying setting. Such inconsistencies would be most likely to escape the 
poet’s eye and, once found, would be most difficult to remove. On the 
other hand, it must be agreed that the flaws in the Shepheardes Calender 
are not of the sort that an able writer would be likely to permit had he 
begun with a plan of the whole from which he turned his attention to 
the composition of the parts. 

From our scanty knowledge of Spenser’s life in the months just pre- 
ceding the publication of the poem, it is clear that, once the final decision 
to publish was made, there was little time available for last-minute 
revisions. His letter of October, 1579, to Harvey tells us that he has 
at last been persuaded by his friend to abandon his idea ^^for a while 
to have intermitted the uttering” of his writings-^ and that he is now 
undecided whether to dedicate the Calender to Sidney or to Leicester. 
If these inferences represent the truth of the matter, then between 
October 16 and December 5, when the work was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, Spenser must have decided to publish with a dedication to Sidney, 
Singleton must have been secured as publisher, such revisions as were 
to be made had to be worked out, and the poem may possibly have been 
printed.^® If it be taken into consideration that Spenser was, during 

^ Compkinis^ ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 1928), p. 190. Harvey, ed, cit., i, 6. 

28 By not recognizing that Spenser^s final decision to publish came in October rather 
than in April, Professor Jefferson B. Fletcher (M.I.iy., xv, 331) is led to state that 
“during the interim of approximately eight months [from April 10 to December 5J the 
volume was presumably passing through the press.” The evidence of Spenser^s letter seems 
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at least a few days of the time, excited over the possibility of being sent 
abroad and for an additional period probably disappointed over the 
failure of his hopes (if, indeed, the foreign journey did not take place) ; 
that lie may have been occupied with the composition of other poems, 
e g., Mother Ilubberds Tale or Virgils Gnatj that in the interval he may 
have married Machabyas Chylde;^® then we are able to see why the 
poem should have been hurriedly prepared for the press. That there was, 
however, a slight revision of the sort one might expect from the circum- 
stances is clear, as we shall see. 

In E. K.’s GIossCj too, are peculiarities that can best be accounted for 
by the belief that the publication was somewhat hasty. The arrange- 
ment of the notes there follows the order of the occurrence of the words 
in the poem in the case of only one eclogue: Jtme. From one to five of 
the notes to the other eleven eclogues are out of the expected order. In 
some, e.g., February or Marchj the disarrangement is such as to make 
its being a printer's blunder improbable.^^ Likewise, E. K. sometimes 
gives explanations that misinterpret Spenser's meaning. A case in point 
is his explanation of wonne^^ as ‘To haunt or frequent"; the meaning is 
clearly enough “were wont." There are several other cases of the same 
sort.®^ The omission of the dates from his note on Saxon king in September 
gives the impression of hurried work. These errors were probably all 
due originally to the carelessness occasioned by haste or perhaps at 
times ignorance; but their presence in the published work indicates no 
very careful editing of the Glosse by the poet himself. Two reasons for 
the lack of such revision — a hurried publication, and absence of the poet 
and the consequent supervision of publication by one of his friends — 
have some color of probability; carelessness due to lack of interest on 
Spenser's part can surely be dismissed as a possibility if one considers 
how much the poet had at stake in this, the first public flight of his 
matured muse. 

Probably he was in London and did use all the care for w^hich he could 


conclusive against such a belief. It is possible that the printing was subsequent even to 
December 5; see Ronald B McKerrow, An InU oduction to Bibliography (Oxford, 1927), 
p. 137. 29 Mark Eccles, L.TX.S , December 31, 1931, p 1053. 

Professor John W. Draper (/ E.G.Fk; xvirr, 556-574) remarks that the Glosse 
certainly seems to have been carelessly or huniediy put together^^ and later (p. 573) that 
“such errors as the definition of glen as hamlet, even in the most obtuse editor, could 
result only from carelessness or haste — ^and E- K. was probably not obtuse.’^ 

The presence of printer's errors is, however, probable. The error which G L, Craik, 
Spenser and His Poetry (London, 1845), i, 82 n., suspects in the Emblem for October is 
probably one. 5 0 ^ 119 ^ 

See C H. Herford, op. cit, p. xxiv; John W. Draper, op. ciL, pp. 568-70; and W. L. 
Renwick^s edition of the Calender, p. 197, note to 1. 179 and p. 200, note to 1. 100. 
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allow himself time; certainly he gave the poem some revision after the 
completion of the Glosse, In the first place, the Glosse has explanations 
of words not in the poem as published. Neither hett nor soL4e, upon which 
comments are found in the notes to Jvly and September respectively, 
appears in the eclogue in question. Better occurs twice in Jvly^ in lines 7 
and 230, Possibly the better of line 230 is a printer’s error for hctt; the 
meter would thus be smoother. For the glossing of soote, there can be 
no such excuse. Consequently, it would appear that in at least one 
instance Spenser removed a passage after the explanatory notes were 
composed. Further indication of a last-minute revision of the text lies 
in the fact that the sestine in August has no notes.®^ One can scarcely 
believe that so diligent an annotator as E. K. would have foregone the 
pleasure of explaining certain passages of this lyric had it been part of 
the eclogue when he was working over it; on the other hand, it is quite 
conceivable that, when the Glosse was made, August contained only the 
first 138 lines of the present eclogue — those lines form a well-rounded 
unit, the last line of which contains the last two expressions explained 
in that section of E. K.’s notes — and that only just before turning the 
poem over to Singleton did Spenser decide that it would be improved by 
the addition of the more serious sestine. Because of these discrepancies 
between the poem and the Glosse it would seem that Spenser did look 
over the manuscript after the supplying of notes and it is probable that 
the discrepancies between poem and notes owe their presence in the 
published work to a somewhat hurried final preparation of it for the 
press. 

As here presented, then, the case for believing that the Shepheardes 
Calender is made up in part of poems of a date earlier than the unifying 
ideas of the v/hole work, and that these earlier poems were rather 
hurriedly revised and supplemented by others after the idea of the pub 
lidation occurred to the poet may be summarized thus: its unifying 
themes are imperfectly executed, some of the eclogues bearing no relation 
to the plan of the whole, and many containing marked contradictions 
in character and incident; moreover, both the poem and the Glosse bear 
other unmistakable evidences of haste. The idea here advocated is con- 
sonant with what we know of Spenser’s life and thoughts at the time 
and is the only one which allows a concept of the author of the Shep- 
keardes Calender corresponding even remotely with Spenser’s abilities 
and practices as we know them from his other works. 

Roland B. Botting 

State College of Washington 

^ Mention of it in the “Argument” may indicate that the arguments were written later 
than the Glosse, 
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NOTES ON THE ELIZABETHAN ELEGIE 

I N modem English usage, the term elegy bears a distinct connotation 
of threnody: broadly, it indicates any funeral poem or lament for the 
dead; more precisely, it describes a lengthened, dignified poem which 
either mourns reflectively for a deceased person or broods with a more 
inclusive sorrow over the tragedy men encounter in living. In this 
narrower sense, the elegy is 

a reflective lyric, suggested by the fact or fancy of death. The emotion, personal 
or public, finds utterance in keen lament, to be allayed, however, by tranquil 
consideration of the mutability of life, the immutability of Something which 
justifies life and death 

or, in the words of Edmund Gosse, it is a poem of 

lamentation and regret, called forth by the decease of a beloved or revered 
person, or by a general sense of the pathos of mortality. ... It must be mourn- 
ful, meditative, and short without being ejaculatory.^ 

Such significance, however, has not always been associated with the 
elegy. When sixteenth-century writers coined the English word as the 
equivalent of the Greek iXeyela and the Latin elegiaj they used it in 
many different contexts with meanings not at all compatible. Having 
discovered that the identifying trait of the ancient genre, its metrical 
form, resisted naturalization in English, they applied the name to poems 
which paralleled in spirit and substance the works of the classic elegists. 
But in this respect they found the ancient elegy variable between limits 
widely apart. As a result, elegie was ‘‘vaguely used . . . apparently 
originally including all the species of poetry for which Greek and Latin 
poets adopted the elegiac metre.”^ So little have scholars interested 
themselves in the elegy as a type of English poetry that they have 
commonly dismissed such obsolete usages thus summarily.^ I suggest, 

^ C. M. Gayley and B, P. Kurtz, Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism^ LyriCf 
EpiCy and Allied Forms of Poetry (New York, 1920), p. 28. 

® Encyc. Brit. (11th and 14th edd.), ^'Elegy.^* 

® The Oxford Dictionary y “Elegy,” second definition. 

^ See R. M. Alden, Introduction to Poetry (New York, 1909), p. 68; cf, Gayley and Kurtz, 
op city p. 392. — No comprehensive study of the elegy as a type of English poetry has yet 
been published. J. W. Draper^s Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English Romanticism (New 
York, 1929) is a thorough investigation of one aspect of the subject, and a storehouse of 
material. There are brief discussions of the elegy as a whole by Gayley and Kurtz, op. city 
pp, 28 ff. and 392 ff,; by J. C. Bailey, English Elegies (London, 1900), introd.; and by 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, Studies in Literature (3rd series, Cambridge IJniv., 1929), Chaps. 

I and n. 
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however, that a more careful examination of Elizabellian practices 
proves valuable, by demonstrating that the outworn meanings of elegy, 
although diverse, were not wholly vague, and by raising several challeng- 
ing problems, in answering which the investigator finds himself in a wide 
field of literary history that has long lain uncharted, even unnoticed. 

1. The most logical, if not the earliest, use of the word elegy in English 
depended upon the denotation of the parent words in Greek and laitin. 
The Arte of English Foesie (1589), attributed to George Pulleniiam, 
devoted a chapter to the elegy, and described limping Pentameter 
after a lustie Exhameter'’ as a distinguishing characteristic.® Some 
years earlier, the champions of an Anglo-classic prosody had already 
experimented. Beside ^^English hexameters” we find “English elegiacs,” 
as, for example, in Harvey’s Familiar Letters (1580) and in Sidney’s 
Arcadia (written ca, 1580). Again, when in his Observations in the Art 
of English Foesie (1602) Thomas Campion made a last valiant fight 
to establish classical rhythms, he synthesized “English elegeick verses,” 
finding them “deriu’d out of our own naturall numbers as neere the 
imitation of the Greekes and Latines as our heauy sillables will per- 
mit;”® and he illustrated his principle in amorous elegy and in epigram. 
But Campion’s efforts proved as futile as Harvey’s, and it scarcely 
needed Daniel’s reply in the Defense of Rhyme (1603) — which curtly 
asserted that “elegiack verse” was “no other then our old accustomed 
measure of fiue feet”^ — to silence the discordant rumblings of ancient 
metres in English. 

2. A second inconsequential usage, also resting upon form rather than 
content, and following a fashion set by the Augustan elegists, linked the 
word with epistolary poems, usually of love or of complaint. Davison’s 
Poetical Rhapsody (1602) contained an anonymous amatory-didactic 
piece of no great literary merit entitled “An Elegie, or Letter in Verse. 
Among the many commendatory verses prefixed to that remarkable 
book, Coryats Crudities (1611), we find one headed “Mr Laurence 
Whitakers Elogie of the Booke,” with the author’s explanation, “This 
epistle was written ... as his censure or Elogie that my Booke might 
be printed.”® Here, indeed, the word may refer less to the letter than to 
the recommendation or “eulogy,” but the two meanings seem so blended 
that elogie implies a “message of approbation.” Less ambiguous and 
more learned examples come from Drayton’s Elegies vpon Svndry Oc- 
casions (1627), in which most of the constituent poems, regardless of 

s EUzaheihan Critical Essays, ed. G. G Smith (Oxford, 1904), ii, 51. 

® Ibid., n, 344. — Cl Webbers Discourse (1586), ibid , i, 285. 

7 Ibid., n, 377. s Ed. A. H, Bullen (London, 1891), r, 112. 

® 3?.epnnt, James MacLehose k Sons (Glasgow, 1905), i, 149. 
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topicj are in letter form. Thus, writing Master William Jeffreys/^ 
Drayton began: 

My noble friend, you challenge me to write 
To you in veise . . . and to send you newes; 

... I should report 

In home-spunne prose, in good plaine honest words 
The newes our wofull England vs affords — 

but he rejected homespun prose in favor of verse, and styled the com- 
position an elegy. The poem closes like a friendly message: ^‘And so my 
Jeffreys for this time adue.’’ The companion pieces, ^^To Master George 
Sandys,” “To Henery Reynolds Esquiie,’’ “To . . . Master William 
Browne, and “To . . . the Lady I. SF have similar salutations, and the 
first two also terminate with epistolary conclusions.^^ Like hillds doux 
are some of the “Elegies’’ attached to the sonnet cycles, such as the 
first, seventeenth, and twenty-first of Barnes’s Partlienophil and Par- 
thenophd"^ (1593), or the “Elegie to Kala” in Craig’s Amorose Songes, 
Sonets, and Elegies (1606).^® Milton, too, followed this practice in his 
Latin Liber Elegiarum (1627).^^ 

3. Occasionally, the Elizabethans employed elegie to indicate a di- 
dactic poem. Sharing the common Renaissance theory that art is 
justified largely by its power to instruct, more than one writer discovered 
a preacher’s purpose not only in the gnomic and hortatory elegies of the 
early Greek period but also, apparently, in the sentimental and sensual 
love elegies of Augustan Rome. Witness Sidney’s belief that the 

lamenting Elegiack . . . surely is to be praysed, either for compassionate ac- 
companying iust causes for lamentation, or for rightly paynting out how weake 
be the passions of wofulnesse.^® 

Similarly, Sir John Harington defended the elegy against charges of 
“scurrilite and lewdnesse,” for, being “still mourning,” it rather dis- 
couraged than encouraged wantonness.^® The serious-minded Drayton 
had some precept or bit of information to impart in each of his Elegies 
vpon Svndry Occasions; several of them are versified lectures. “To Henery 

Drayton^ s Minor Poems, ed. Cyril Brett (Oxford, 1907), p. 118. 

^ Ihid., pp. 91, 108, 93, 99, respectively. The first mentioned opens: 

Friend, if you thinke my Papers may supplie 
You, with some strange omitted Noueltie, 
and concludes: So (noble Sandis) for this time adue. 

^ Elizabethan Sonnets, ed. Sidney Lee (An English Garner series, Westminster and New 
York, 1904), i, 241, 257, 262; the last two Barnes calls ^detters.^^ 

Poetical Works (Hunterian Club, 1873), '*The Amorose Songes, etc P p 121. 

See Elegies i, iv, vi; cf. Campion^'s Latin elegies, Works, ed. S. P. Vivian (Oxford, 1909), 
pp. 315-324. Eliz. CriL Essays, ed. ciL, i, 176. Ibid., ir, 209. 
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Reynolds Esquire, of Poets b° PoesiP^ undertakes an historical suivey 
of poetry in England and a critical estimate of the more important 
writers, living and deceased; the . . . Lady I. S., ofioorldly crosses’’ 
repeats to a suffering and maligned lady the homely philosophy of virtue 
nourished and matured through sorrowd^ The most notable instance of 
the didactic elegy, however, we find in John Davies’s Nosce J'eipsnm 
(1599). A disquisition upon the human soul and its attributes, this 
metrical rendering of a chapter of Scholasticism bears the subtitle: This 
Oracle expounded in two Elegies; and each ‘^elegie” is a canto-treatise 
which records a learned pronouncement, the first “Of Human Knowl- 
edge” and the second “Of the Soul of Man, and the Immortality 
thereof.”^^ Milton’s sedate sententiousness in his Latin elegiacs suggests 
his general agreement with Davies’s conception of a didactic elegyd® 
4. Again, English writers of the Renaissance frequently implied by 
elegie a poem of general lament. In this custom they followed ancient 
theory more than ancient practice. The Horatian notion that the elegy 
was first of all an expression of sorrow, although scarcely attuned to 
the spirit exhibited in the elegies of Horace’s contemporaries, and 
although ignored by so important a neo-classic scholar as Vida,^^ was 
not forgotten, and was echoed in critical writings like Ronsard’s and 
Sidney’s.^^ As early as 1514, Alexander Barclay used the word to signify 
a complaint; his phrase “I tell mine elegy” is apparently the same as 
“I make my moan.”^^ George Gascoigne described his Complaynt of 
Phylomene (1576), a partly narrative and partly lyrical version of the 
princess-nightingale myth, as “an elegye, or sorrowefull song.”^^ 
Similarly, Thomas Nashe in The Unfortunate Traveller (1594), after 
telling how the lady Hericlide’s husband and children succumbed to the 
plague and how she was ravished by a brigand, exclaims: “Let not your 
sorrow die, you that haue read the proeme and narration of this eligicall 
historie.”^® The same notion of general lament Spenser attached to the 

Draytords Minor Poems ^ ed. ciL, pp. 108 and 99, respectively. 

Some Longer Elizabethan Poems, ed. A. H. Bullen (Westminster and New York, 1903), 
pp. 41 ff. See especially EJegice, i, vi, vii. De Arte Poetica, 1. 75. 

Vida recognized only the plaintive- erotic elegy. See A. S. Cook, The Art of Poetry 
(Boston, 1892), p 42. 

^ Ronsard^s Abrigi de VArt PoHique, in (Euvres Choisies, par Eugene Voizard (Paris, 
1890), p. 303; Sidney Defense of Poetry, in Eliz. Crit. Essays, ed. cit., i, 176, where he 
speaks of the “lamenting Elegiack who bewailes ... the weakenes of manldnd and the 
wretchednes of the world.*’ 

Eclogues, fifth, 1. 69, — On the other hand, Harington’s reference to the “mourning” 
elegy, cited above, obviously implies a pseudo-serious erotic plaint. 

In the dedicatory letter, cf the title page. Complete Works, ed. J. W. CunMe (Cam- 
bridge, 1907-1910), n, 177 and 175, respectively. 

^ Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1904), ii, 292. 
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term in his Teares of the Muses (1591), where he portrays Erato bewaOing: 

Now change your praises into piteous cries, 

And Eulogies turne into Elegies 

Drayton, who employed the word in every conceivable sense/^ some- 
times indicated by it a poem of regret. He found himself ^'enforc’d this 
Elegy to write’’ when Lady Ashton’s departure for Spain made him 
long for her ‘^missed sight.”^® Again, writing of corruption in politics 
and society, he thus checked his bitter denunciation: 

This is pure Satire, . . . and I 
Was first in hand to write an Elegie,^® 

and his meaning he amplified a few lines later: 

For now as Elegiack I bewaiie 

These poor base times; then suddenly I raile 

And am Satirick — 

In this context, elegie obviously implies a sincere lament over abuses 
widespread and many-headed, which the poet might ridicule. 

5. Rarely in Elizabeth’s reign, but more often as the seventeenth 
century advanced, the word was applied to funeral poems or to verses 
intended to commemorate a particular person deceased. Although the 
ancient classical poets used the elegiac distich for epitaphs, they seldom 
made it serve for obituary lyrics (as we should now call them), and the 
Alexandrian and Roman pastorals from which Marot and Spenser 
borrowed the eclogue-elegy scheme, not being composed in elegiacs, 
were not elegies in their native literatures; the specialized threnodic 
significance of the term, therefore, seems to have been arrived at in- 
directly and slowly. When in Phyllyp Spar owe {ca. 1509) Skelton wrote 
of the ^‘elegy” of an epitaph®” — thereby apparently first using the 
English word®^ — he indicated only the Latin lines which conclude the 

Poetical Works (Oxford, 1929), p 484. 

In his introduction to the Minor Poems, Brett remarks: “The Elegies comprise a 
great variety of styles and themes; some are really threnodies, some verse letters, some 
laments over the evil times, and one a summary of Drayton^s literary opinions.” Elsewhere 
Drayton applies the name to amorous poems. 

Drayton^s Minor Poems, ed. ciU, p. 105. IhU., p. 119. 

Poetical Works, ed. Alexander Dyce (London, 1843), i, 76; the epitaph in broken 
elegiacs follows immediately* 

Flos folucnim formose, vale! Marmore jam recubas, 

Philippe, sub isto Qui mihi carus eras . . . 

See the writers note in LTLS (Dec, 13, 1934), p. 895. 

The Oxford Dictionary records the earliest use of the term as in Barclay’s fifth eclogue, 
published in 1514; scholars generally agree in dating Phyllyp Sparowe not later than 1509. 
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lament; and the word was suggested by the classic practice of composing 
sepulchral inscriptions in elegiacs. Tichbornes elegie, zvriUen with his owne 
hand in the Tower before his execution (1586) owed its name less to the 
imminent death of its alleged author than to the general lament it ex- 
pressed for liis hapless fate alive.^^ Spenser was the first poet of note to 
apply the name to a chant of peisonal grief inspired by the loss of a 
beloved and revered person, in his Daphnaida. A n Elegie vpon the death 
of the noble and vertuo^is Dongles Howard (1591) and in Astrophel. A Pas- 
tor all Elegie^^ (printed 1595). Comparatively few of the later pastoral 
laments, however, bore similar labels, and the title attached itself to 
non-pastoral poems, such as John Lane’s Elegie on the death of Queen 
Elizabeth^^ (1603), Donne’s ^Tunerall Elegie” for Elizabeth Drury 
(1610), and his “Elegie upon the untimely death of the incomparable 
Prince Henry”^® (1613), Drayton’s Elegies (1618) “Vpon the three 
Sonnes of Lord Sheffield, Drowned in Hvmber” and “vpon the death of 
the Lady Penelope Clifton, ”2® Quarles’s Alphabet of Elegies^"^ (1630) 
on Dr. Ailmer, Jonson’s “Elegy on my Muse . . . the Lady Venetia 
Digby”®^ (printed 1641), or the “Elegies upon the Author” published in 
the posthumous edition of Donne’s poems^® (1633). It is interesting to 
note that with the threnodic meaning the name rarely stands alone, 
the titles run “funeral elegy . . .” or “elegy upon the death of . . 
and to observe further that, generally, the motif is less the sorrow of the 
poet than an encomium of the departed. We may judge that the Eliza- 
bethans thought of the obituary “elegies” not as subjective, and cer- 
tainly not as reflective, poems of mourning — although many are both — 
but as long epitaphs, in which species of composition the characteristic 
note is praise of the deceased and the object is perpetuation of his name 
and fame.^^ The fact that many threnodic pieces resembling the “elegies” 
in every detail were called epitaphs^ and the principle of nomenclature 
laid down by Puttenham in his chapter on the epitaph^® corroborate this 

32 Foetry of the English Renaissance^ ed. J. W. Hebei and H. H. Hudson (New York, 
1929), p. 196. 33 Poetical Works, ed ciL, pp. 527 and 546, respectively. 

3-^ Fugitive Poetical Tracts, 2nd series (Roxburghe Library, n d ). 

35 Poems, ed. H. J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1929), pp. 221 and 243, respectively; cf. otlier 
examples, pp. 254 ff. 

38 Minor Poems, ed, ciL, pp. 97 and 102, respectively; cf. other examples, pp. 114, 121. 

3^ Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (Edinburgh, 1881), ni, 5. 

3® Part IX of a longer commendatory poem; Works, ed. Cunningham (London, 1875), 
m, 350. 32 p 0 Qffis, ed, ciL, pp. 339 ff. 

^2 Cf . the facsimile reprints of popular funeral elegies published originaiiy as broadsides 
in J. Century of Broadside Elegies, ed. J. W. Draper (London, 1928). 

^ Cf. J. C. Bailey, English Elegies (London, 1900), p. xlii. 

^ Elk. Crit. Essays, ed. ciL, n, 58. 
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view. Gradually, however, the conception changed, so that Isaac Walton 
in his ^^Elegic upon Dr Donne’' (1633) avoided panegyric and confined 
himself to lamentation with the statement that, since Donne’s virtues 
surpassed his powers of description, he would ^ Vrite no Encomium^ but 
an ElegieF^^ Walton’s distinction was common with later writers. 

6. Yet, during the sixteenth century, commonly elegie implied to the 
Elizabethans a love lyric, especially a plaintive love lyric. The eroticism 
which pervaded the Latin elegy in the Golden Age caused such a mean- 
ing to be accepted generally throughout the Renaissance. In Italy, 
Vida’s influential Ars Poetica (1527) declared that ^^soft elegies our pity 
move, and show the youth in all the flames of love”,^'^ in France, Ron- 
sard’s Abrege de VArt Poetique franqois (1565) explained that, although 
the elegy first sang ^‘dcs morts Ics gcstes et les faicts,” '^amour, pour y 
regner, en a chasse la mort.”^^ The Arte of English Poesie (1589) remarked: 

there were an other sort, who sought the fauor of faire Ladies, and coueted to 
bemone their estates at large & the perplexities of loue in a certain pitious verse 
called Elegie . . . such among the Latines were Quid, Tibullus, and Propertius;^® 

and stated of species of poetry that a ^Third sorrowing was of loues, by 
long lamentation in Elegie, so was their song called.”^^ Harington’s 
apology for “scurrilite and lewdnesse” in the elegy (1591) indicates that 
he thought it to be both erotic and melancholy.^® Significantly, Campion 
in his Observations (1602) employed his English elegiacs for a dis- 
appointed lover’s complaint.'^® Shakespeare used the word in this sense 
only: in As You Like It (c. 1599) Orlando “hangs . . . Elegies on bram- 
bles; all (forsooth) deifying the name of 'Rosalinde’ ”;®®in Two Gentlemen 
of Verona (c. 1593) Proteus explains the gallant manner of wooing: 

You must lay Lime, to tangle her desires 
By walefull Sonnets . . . 

After your dire-lamenting Elegies 

Visit by night your Ladies chamber-window . . 

Nor was Shakespeare alone in connecting the elegy with the amorous 
Petrarchan sonnets; abundant evidence shows that the wailing cycles 
of the 1590’s impressed their authors as eminently elegiac. In Astrophel 
and Stella^ the channel through which the high-tide of Petrarchism 

^ The Poems of John Bonne, ed, ciL, p. 346. 

^ Cook, The Art of Poetry, p. 42. — ^Vida wrote (U. 45-46): . . . sive elegis juvenum 

iachrymas quibus igne medullas urit amor. . . P 

^ (Euvres Choisies, ed. ciL, p. 303. ^ EUz CriU Essays, ed. cit, n, 26. 

Ihid., n, 51. — In the same chapter, Puttenham places funeral songs in a different 
categoiy. Ibid., n, 209. Ibid,, ii, 345. 

ra. li. 340. m. ii. 68-9, 82-3. 
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flowed into English literature, Sidney included eleven lyrics not in the 
sonnet form, but equally amatory and tearful in mood, which he en- 
titled ^^Songs.” The elder Giles Fletcher’s Lida (1593) contained beside 
the sonnets a half-dozen ^^Odes and Elegies” that run parallel to Sidney’s 
^^Songs”;®^ so too, Barnabe Barnes’s Parthenophil and Parthenophe 
(1593) included twenty-one ^‘Elegies.”®^ Thomas Lodge headed his series 
Phillis Honoured with Pastorall Sonnets^ Elegies^ and amorous delights^^ 
(1593), and Alexander Craig’s belated cycle bore the title Amorose 
SongeSj Sonets j and Elegies^^ (1606). The spirit of sonnet and song being 
identical, it needed but a gesture to confer elegiac rank upon the '^qua- 
torzains” themselves; this Drayton did when he bestowed the name 
directly upon his sonnets, beginning Ideas Mirrour (1594): ‘‘Rcade 
heere (sweet Mayd) the story of my wo, . . . My Hues complaint in 
doleful Elegies.”®® Shakespeare, as we have seen, employed “wailful son- 
nets” and “dire-lamenting elegies” as synonymous phrases. At any rate, 
so generally did elegie signify a love plaint that Francis Meres in Pal- 
ladis Tamia (1598) classed with the ancient elegists Mimnermus, Phile- 
tas of Cos, Tibullus, Ovid, and others, the English sonneteers Wyatt, 
Surrey, Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, and other au- 
thors of erotic poetry, declaring that as the ancients named were “famous 
for Elegie,” so the English “are the most passionate among vs to bewaile 
and bemoane the perplexities of loue.”®^ 

7. But in Elizabethan England, as in Augustan Rome, the amatory 
elegy did not always wail and moan; for like their predecessors love- 
smitten Englishmen “gave the name of elegy to their pleasantries as 
well as lamentations.”®® Before the Petrarchan vogue began, William 
Webbe’s Discourse of English Poetry (1586) assured its readers that 
“light matters, as Epigrammes and Elegies” were written “with much 
pleasant dalliance,”®® and that the elegiac verse “serueth especially to 
the handling of loue and dalliances, whereof it taketh the name,”®® 
Webbe made the matter even more explicit. Grouping all poetry in 
three categories, “Comicall, Tragicall, and Historiall,” he continued: 

Vnder the first may be contained all such Epigrammes, Elegies, and delectable 
ditties which poets haue deuised respecting onely the delights thereof: in the 
seconde, all doleful! complaynts, lamentable chaunces, and what soeuer else is 
poetically expressed in sorrow and heauines,®^ 

Elizabethan Sonnets^ ed. cit., n, 71 ff. Ihid.y i, 238 ff. 

^ Ihid.j n, 1. — ^The collection contained only one “Elegie,” which is omitted in this edi- 
tion. M Hunterian Club, 1873. 

^ Drayton^s Minor Eoems, ed. cii , p. 2. — ^This introductory sonnet did not reappear in 
the revised versions of Idea. Essays, n, 320. 

Shenstone, “A Prefatory Essay on Elegy.” »» Eliz. CriU Essays, i, 238. 

Bid., I, 285. « Bid., 1, 249. 
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Thus, Webbe, a student and university graduate if not a ripe scholar, 
regarded the elegy as playfully erotic in subject, and comic rather than 
tragic in mood. Songs of dalliance and the delights thereof are the three 
^‘Elegies’’ of Fletcher’s Lida, which have the spirit of a love anything 
but thwarted; and not all of Barnes’s can be styled dire-lamenting. Even 
livelier are the Elegies of Donne, which, although not printed until 1633, 
date from the last decade of the sixteenth century when the sonnet 
fashion was at its peak.®^ Contemptuous toward the Platonic amours of 
the Petrarchans and frankly sensual, ‘‘The Anagram,” “Loves Progress,” 
“Loves Warre,” “Going to Bed,” and the other pieces are ingenious 
witticisms which interpret a more realistic aspect of love, much the 
same as that celebrated by the Latin elegists; even the more sedate 
“Julia” and “The Autumnal” describe a vigorous, joyous mood. Accord- 
ing to this usage, then, the sole distinctive note of the elegy was its 
eroticism. All the Elizabethan critics and most of the poets agreed in 
considering the elegy an amatory lyric, either plaintive or sportive.®® 

8. A few theorists, cognizant of the Greek and Latin practice of com- 
posing epigrams in the elegiac distich, associated the elegy and the 
epigram. Webbe wrote of “Epigrammes and Elegies” as kindred “light 
matters,” and Campion used his English elegiacs for epigrams.®^ 
Although in particular instances confusion might have resulted merely 
from a loose shifting of names, the diversity we have reviewed was due 
largely to a diversity in the elegiac tradition handed down from an- 
tiquity to the Renaissance, for no kind of Elizabethan “elegie” fails to 
exhibit traits identified also with more than one of the classic elegies. 
The well-marked variety of meanings at first attached to the English 
word leads to two conclusions. First, the English elegy, as we now define 
it, was no simple outgrowth of the ancient elegy, which, at least as 
Renaissance writers understood the ancients, was not uniform but 
multiple. Second, even in English, from the sixteenth-century critics 
and poets to our contemporaries an evolution patently has taken place — 
perhaps in nomenclature only, perhaps also in the theory of poetic types. 

Francis White Weitzmann 

Cornell University 

Foems, ed, ciL, pp. 71-109. 

Cf. Milton*s comment, Elegia vi: 

Namque elegia levis multorum cura deoram est , . , 

Liber adest alegis, Eratoque, Ceresque, Venusque, 

Et cum purpurea matre tenellus Amor. 

^ Works, ed. S. P. Vivian (Oxford, 1909), pp. 48-49; cf. Ms use of the distich for Latin 
epigrams, ibid,, pp. 235 ff. 
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INFORMATION FURNISHED BY THE MERCURE GALANT 
ON THE FRENCH PROVINCIAL ACADEMIES 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

T he documentary value of the Mercure galant^ the review founded in 
1672, which La Bruyere considered to be ^‘^directeinent au~dcssous 
de rien,” has not ceased to incjcase with the passage of time. Interspersed 
among frivolous poems, conundrums, descriptions of festivals and of 
styles, one finds announcements of new books, of military campaigns, 
and (what interests us here particularly) accounts, often filled with 
picturesque detail, of the foundation and the sessions of literary bodies 
organized in the provinces in the seventeenth century, in imitation of 
the French Academy. Some of these still have vigorous existence. In 
most instances, the Mercure is the chief source of information on these 
early years, and, strangely enough, has been neglected by the historians 
of the provincial academies. 

Thanks to the Mercure and to de Vise, who was many years its editor, 
we learn that frivolous or serious provincial assemblages sprang up 
everywhere like mushrooms during the last quarter of the century. Thus 
the Mercure speaks of an Acadhnie de beaux^esprits, organized by Mine 
La Viguiere d’Alby, where lovers were not admitted (juillei, aoiit, 
oct. 1681); announces the Academic galante of Avignon, from which 
love and gambling were excluded, ‘^de sorte qu’il ne s’y parle qiie de 
choses fines, & dignes d’occuper des gens d’un raisoimement soltdc’’ 
(avril 1687); and, in contrast, mentions yet a third where love was the 
principal subject of conversation (juin 1682). In a certain Academie 
aisee, the discussion revolved around “Fhomme accompli” (fev. 1683). 

There were other academies slightly worthier of the name: that of 
Villeneuve, which, far from Paris, had the really academic preoccupation 
of praising the king (avril 1687), one organized by lawyers of Riom, 
where members discussed literary questions as well as matters of law— 
but not too seriously, since they wondered, for example, whether love 
is stronger than eloquence, and decided in favor of love! (juin, dec. 1698, 
established five years before). Vernon had its academy, presided over 
by a clever woman, whose comedies it played and whose poetry it 
praised (mars 1698). The society at Coutances appears most academic 
of all: every member was obliged to make an address, the purity of the 
French language was discussed, and new works were examined (jan., 
juillet 1698). Madame Royale founded in her palace in far away Turin 
an Academic des es frits choisis, where it seemed obligatory to praise the 
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directress, who lavished presents and pensions on the members. The 
Mercure mentions four members: Saint-RM, the bishop of Fossan, de 
Martigiiac, translator of Terence and of Horace, and the abbe Deville, 
reputed to be a brilliant young preacher, who pronounced a rather flat 
speech at his reception. (See the Mercure for sept. 1677, mai 1679, juin 
1680, juillet 1685). 

These instances suffice to show that the organization of bureaux 
d^esprit had become at the end of the great century a veritable fad. 
As a certain contributor puts it, 'T1 apris a mes Provinciaux une etrange 
demangeaison de faire . . . une Academic galante . . . Je croy quhls en 
deviendront fous” (juillet 1682). It is evident that these academies 
show too plainly the influence of the bad preciositS and of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet in its decline, to have had more than transitory existence. 
The Mercure renders us a much more important service in its informa- 
tion regarding the organization of such academies in the real sense of 
the word as played vital rdles in the literary life of their time. They will 
be discussed in the order of their foundation. 

The Academy of Arles} — The Academy of Arles, the oldest and most 
important of the provincial academies, one of the few to receive the title 
of royale, was founded by letters patent from the king in 1668 and en- 
joyed thenceforth the same privileges as the French Academy. The 
Mercure tells us that it had a director, whose term of office seems to 
have been a year, a secretary, and a chancellor, both elected for life, and 
a protector, who was chosen by Louis XIV from the French Academy. 
The first protector was Saint-Aignan, that 'ffionnete homme^^ who 
charmed Paris by his wit. Upon his death in 1687, he was followed by 
the marquis de Dangeau, of the famous Journal. The escutcheon of the 
society was adorned with two green laurels, planted on a mound, inter- 
twining their branches and surmounted by a radiant sun, with the 
motto, Foventur eodem (oct. 1687). The number of members was first 
limited to twenty, whom the king required to be of the nobility, and 
was increased to thirty in 1677 (jan. 1688).^ 

Early in its history, it was affiliated with the French Academy, which 
treated it as a daughter, graciously receiving its members when they 

^ See the following numbers of the Mercure: aoAt, sept. 1677; jan. 1678; juillet, oct. (t. 
n) 1678; jan., fev., mai, aotit 1680; jan.. aoiit, d6c. 1681; jan., mars, juin, nov*, d6c. 1682; 
mai, nov. 1683, avril, juin, juillet, aoM, nov. 1684 ; jan., f6v , avril, mai, sept. 16S5, £6v. 

(t ii), mai 1686; mars, sept., oct. 1687; mars 1688 ; avril 1689; juin, d6c. 1690; mars 1691; 
avril 1693; juillet 1694. 

2 According to an issue of the Mercure in 1689 , the number was forty at that moment, but 
that figure can very well be a typographical error or a mistake of the editor. The number 
was still only thirty in October, 1687. 
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visited the capital, offering them the opportunity to make addresses and 
to take part in the discussions on the dictionary, and showering upon 
them praises jetons de presence? 

In 1687, the city of Arles offered for its meetings, which took place 
on Mondays, a magnificent apartment in the H6tel de Ville, of which 
Mansard had made the plans. Vertron, one of its noted members, recalls 
to his associates that the reason the illustrious French Academy had 
deigned to receive in its alliance the Royal Academy of Arles was that 
there might be more hands to write of the conquests, and more tongues 
to publish the praises, of the monarch (dec. 1681). And, in fact, wc can 
easily believe such testimonies, when we read the great number of ex- 
travagant (and often banal) eulogies of the king, made by the acad- 
emicians of Arles, with which the Mercure embellishes its pages. For 
the glory of the king, the society decided to offer a gold medal of Louis 
XIV every year that the French Academy did not give a prize. Here are 
two samples of subject of contest: Que le Roy paratt toujoiirs tranquille^ 
quoi qne dans un mouvement continuel (mars 1682, pp. 262-265); Sur la 
satisfaction que le Roy a avoir un Fils digne de luy, sur les premieres 
ConquUes de cejeune Eeros (avril 1689, pp. 245-248). At the session of 
November 1682, which was devoted to the celebration of the birth of 
the duke of Burgundy, each member — and there were thirty of them — 
read a work of his own composition in honor of the young prince! In 
1687, they f^ted the king’s return to health in a brilliant ceremony, in 
the chapel of the Penitents gris, where they held their extraordinary 
sessions, cause de sa vaste etendue & de la richesse de ses peintures 
& de ses dorures,” of which the elegance was augmented on that par- 
ticular day by a display of candles, silver, and a large portrait of Louis 
XIV by Mignard, as well as by the presence of handsomely gowned 
women (mars 1687, 1. 1, pp. 66-76). The academy took an active pari in 
the project of sending to the king the Venus discovered at Arles in 1651, 
and it was presented to His Majesty by the marquis de Robias, acad- 
emician, and placed in the great gallery of Versailles, on the fifteenth 
of April, 1685.^ The members participated in the lively discussion as to 
whether the statue represented Venus or Diana, leaving the final de- 

® At the suggestion of Charles Perrault, in order to encourage regular attendance and 
hence to stimulate the work on the dictionary, the French Academy had adopted these 
jetons de presence^ which had some intrinsic value, one of which was distributed to each 
member at every meeting. Corneille, provident Norman that he was, is said to have been 
particularly assiduous in his attendance. 

^ The statue, on which Girardon made some unfortunate restorations, is now in the 
Louvre. See Jules Forinig6, Note sur la Venus d Arles, (AcadCmie des inscriptions et beUes- 
kitres, Comptes rendm des siances de Pannie Wl, Paris, 1911, in-S), 
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cision to the king (avril, mai 1685). When an obelisk was unearthed at 
Arles, the academy conceived the idea of making an engraving of it to 
offer to Louis XIV. The latter ennobled the marquis de Roubin, who 
made the presentation (aout 1677, pp. 112-126; sept. 1677, p. 64 ff.). 
Since religion was a question of loyalty to the king, the academy rejoiced 
at the abjuration of a certain de Blansac and received him into its midst. 
If Vertron was one of its most esteemed members, it was thanks, not to 
his Nouvelle Pandore, which has come down to us, but rather to his in- 
exhaustible talent in lauding the king, whom he glorified in countless 
little poems and in three voluminous works, which won for him the title 
of historiographer.® 

At the death of Saint-Aignan, the academy rendered him sumptuous 
honors in the chapel of the Penitents gris. Among the realistic decora- 
tions were skeletons, skulls, bands of black velvet, silver tears, an 
emblem formed with two intertwined palm leaves to represent the 
alliance of the two academies contracted through the efforts of the duke, 
forty tapers to represent the French Academy and thirty for the Acad- 
emy of Arles, etc. (oct. 1687, pp. 142-206). 

There are added to this study, for reference, the names of all the mem- 
bers mentioned by de Vise, with the chief information about each. This 
list indicates that they were orators, historians, ecclesiastics, phi- 
losophers, poets, all interested in literature, several rather prolific writers, 
but not of merit great enough to survive, not even the illustrious Vertron 
nor Magnin, whose mottoes and poetry for a long time enriched half the 
numbers of the Mercure and all of the province. A brilliant exception, 
however, is Mme Deshoulieres, the first woman to be invited to member- 
ship in a French academy, elected to Arles in March, 1689. 

One may conclude for the Academy of Arles that it was an extremely 
active body in the seventeenth century, very proud of its privileges, 
enthusiastic in its duties to the king, active in its propagation of litera- 
ture in Provence, and in close relations with its foster mother in Paris. 

The Academy of Soissons .^ — Upon the publication of the history of the 
Academy of Soissons in Latin by Hericourt in 1689, the Mercure re- 
viewed the formation of that body (mars 1689, pp. 171-180). We learn 
that, as early as 1650, four men of letters gathered each Wednesday to 

® Histoire pani^yrtque du Roy en quatre langues; ParalUle de Louis4e-Grand avec les 
autres Princes qui oni esii surnommez Grands; Dictionnaire historique des conquestes de 
Louis XIV depuis 1643 Jusques en 1679. 

® See the foilowing numbers of the Mercure: juin 1677; mars, oct. 1678; sept. 1679; 
jan,, avril, oct, 1680, sept. 1687; f6v., mars 1689; juin, sept. 1691; f6v., mai 1693; juin, 
juillet, oct., nov. 1694; mai, 1695; jam., d6c. 1696; aoOt, sept. 1697, mai, nov., d^c. 1699; 
mai 1700. 
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discuss what they had read and composed during the week and mutually 
prescribed the matters on which they should write. In 1652 they aug- 
mented their group by the addition of five other members. Thanks to 
the aid of Patru and of Pellisson, both of the French Academy, and in 
spite of the opposition of chancellor Seguier, after having added eight 
more membeis, they obtained from the king in June, 1674, their letters 
patent, which fixed their membership at twenty. Their organization was 
conditioned on their sending to the French Academy every year, the 
day of Saint-Louis (August 25), a work glorifying the king, ‘Tomme par 
une maniere de tribut.” The young society seems to have been faithful 
to this charge, for de Vise has occasion very often to publish these 
panegyrics. Sometimes the author himself presented his work, always 
being received with civility by his Paris confreres, who invariably found 
great beauty in his achievement. Soissons, as well as Arles, was affiliated 
with the French Academy, and was spoken of as its daughter. 

Its first protector was cardinal d’Estrees, who had often attended its 
meetings when he was bishop of Laon. His promotion to the cardinalate 
was the subject of extravagant commendation by the academician 
Hebert (juin 1677, pp. 21-30). 

' To testify its keen gratitude for the part that Pellisson had played in 
its foundation, the academy celebrated a solemn service for the repose 
of his soul after his death in 1693 (mai 1693, pp. 242-245). 

Three members alone seem to have sustained the glory of this body. 
Hebert, treasurer of France, appears in the role of ofiicial orator. lie 
wrote a well-turned speech when the king passed by Soissons in April 
1680; eulogized Colbert when the latter visited the city in October of 
the same year; represented his associates by allocutions before the 
French Academy; and finally spoke so much and so well that he deemed 
it fitting to publish a Recueil de discours de Earmignes^ which dis- 
courses, according to the Met cure were models of the genre (nov. 1699, 
pp. 161-163). Some were for the monarch, some for the queen, and still 
others for the dauphiness, for Madame and for various great personages. 
Bosquillon, known for his funeral oration on chancellor Seguier in Latin, 
was a great friend of Mile de Scudery, to whom he addressed many 
poems and whose Conversations he admired. His translation from the 
Greek of the Quatre discours de la componction of Saint Ephraim of Syria 
made a furor. People talked of nothing else at court— “il se fourroit par 
tout, jusqu’a la toilette des dames’’ (aolit, sept. 1697). The abbe Fleri- 
court, twice director (in 1688 and in 1693), wrote rather good poems to 
the glory of the dauphin and of the king, and was the historian of the 
academy. 

The fact that the appended list of members shows a great preponder- 
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ance of ecclesiastics may explain the scanty literary productions of the 
group. Nevertheless, one can see that, like its elder sister, the Academy 
01 SoisbOiis desired earnestly to act in a fashion worthy of its name and 
of its losier mother. 

The Academy of Villefranchc en Beaujolais'^ {yUlefranche-sur-Seine ). — 
The Academy of Villeiranche was organized as early as 1677, was func- 
tioning very actively by 1680, but did not receive its lettres patenfes 
iinlil 1695, and did not assume immediately the pretentious title of 
academy. De Vise informs us in detail of its organization. 

De Villcroy, archbishop of Ltmns, whose brother was preceptor of the 
king, was its protector until his death in 1694. It made certain regula- 
tions confirmed hy him, adopted a costume of ceremony (long forerunner 
of the habit vcil)^ chose, as its patron, the patron saint of Louis XIV, 
and took as its emblem a diamond rose bearing these words: Mutuo 
clarh^iimus igne (sept. 1680, pp. 252-257; juillet 1680, pp. 28-34, oct. 
1681, pp. 16--22). Tlierc was a director, who seems to have held office 
for a year, and a permanent secietary. The regular, as well as the extraor- 
dinary sessions, were held in a large hall, ‘‘une des plus magnifiques 
& des plus spatieuscs dc tout le Pais,’^ sumptuously adorned with 
Turkish and Persian rugs, in the home of their permanent secretary, 
Bessie du Pcloux. Each new member was obliged to give an address, to 
which an old acadcmicien replied. These discourses were filled with the 
customary praises of the king and of the assembly. In only one case, one 
small page was devoted to the predecessor! The society was composed 
of fifteen members in 1680 and of twenty as early as 1688. 

The splendor of the festivals of Saint-Louis was enhanced by the pres- 
ence of women '^dans une tres grande parure’’ and of all the official 
bodies of the city: “le baillage, Telection, les echevins, la prevdte, les 
corps ecclesiastiques & les reguliers.” On that day special speeches were 
given, and two gold medals of the king, established as prizes as early 
as 1688, wmre awarded. Here are the subjects for 1688: Que les Academies 
de Belles-LeUres sont non seulemeni etahlies potir apprendre d Men parler, 
mats encore pour apprendre d Men viwe; in poetry; r Empire de Louis le 
Grand stir les mers (mars 1688, pp, 304-305). The competition gave such 
rich results that the academy published that year a Recueil of the works 
submitted,® 

^ See the following numbers of the Mercurei juillet, aoM, sept. 1680; avril, oct. 1681; 
jan,, oct. (t. ii) 1682 ; mars, sept. 1686, nov. 1687; f^v., mars, aolit, sept., d6c. 1688; mai, 
juillet 1694. 

® Recucil de plusieurs pikes dkloqmnce et de poisie prBsenties d rAcadimie de Villejranche 
en Beaujokis. Four le prix propose Pannk 1688 . Villefranche: chez Antoine Marlin, Impri- 
meur & libraire de la Ville, & de F Academic. 1688, in-12, 
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It is easy to divine the principal occupation of these gentlemen. '^On 
peut dire/' declared the abbe Baudry at his reception, '^que vos Plumes 
& VOS Langues sont entierement consacrees a la gloire du plus sage & 
du plus grand Prince de FUnivers" (nov. 1687). Their director exhorts: 

Aimons la Gloire & ce qui pent nous Facquerir, celebrons sans cesse les fails 
heroiques de nostre Monarque; que ce soil ie premier, ou plutost Funique but de 
nos entretiens; & pour peu que nos Plumes s'exercent a toucher les traits de la 
gloire qui Fenvironne, soyons certain qu’il en rejaiilira assez de rayons sur nos 
fronts, pour les ceindre des couronnes de Fimmortalite. 

In spite of these statements, there is, happily, evidence that this illus- 
trious body also had really academic preoccupations: that it concerned 
itself with the purity of the language and with questions of style. 

At the session of August 25, 1688, there was unveiled in the room 
where the meetings were held, a bust of the king, flanked by portraits of 
the archbishop of Lyons and of Mile d’Orleans, cousin of Louis-le- 
Grand, sovereign of Dombes and lady of the province of Beaujolais, 
whom the academy often honored by addresses and poems. 

The members listened with pleasure to extravagant eulogies of them- 
selves, of ^^ces sublimes Esprits qui remplissent vostre Academic" (abbe 
Baudry, nov. 1687). One day their director declared: 

Vous avez, Messieurs, remply & soutenu nos Conf6rences d'un si grand nombre 
de beaux discours, que si Fexercice en est continue d'une force egale, nos Registres 
pourront fournir une assez riche & ample mati^re pour former des Volumes 
entiers, & donner a nos Acadtoiciens un rang d'honneur & de gloire parmy les 
Auteurs les plus celebres. La decision des Problemes, la pointe des Epigrammes, 
les fleurs de FEioquence, la purete du Discours, en un mot tout ce que la Poesie 
& FOratoire ont de subtil & de majestueux, commence d’estre en usage parmy 
nous. On jugeroit, si je Fose dire, a voir nos ouvrages & nos productions, que 
nostre Compagnie est un de ces Corps qui naissent dans un instant par la vertu 
d'une main puissante & infinie, & qui ne finissent jamais . . . Nostre Academic 
estant un Corps forme dans un instant, paroit acheve & parfait du premier coup 
dans toutes ses parties, & mis au jour avec tons ses ornemens & toutes ses 
beaut6s . . (jan. 1682). 

The Academy of Nimes .^ — The Mercure verifies and completes the 
information furnished by Menard on the Academy of Nimes in his 
history of that city.^° Known for several years by the title of Conferences 
sur les belles4eUres^ the society succeeded in August 1682 in obtaining 

® See the following nombers of the Mercure: oct. (t. i) 1682; oct. (t, i) 1683; f6v. 1686; 
oct., BOV. 1689; avril 1690; mars, juin, nov. 1691; nov. 1692; f6v., avril 1693; f6v., juin 
1694; mars 1696. 

M6nard, Histoire chile, eccUsiastique, ei UtUraire de la mile de Nimes (Paris 1754, 7 
vol. in^), VI, 117-135. 
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its letters patent, thanks to the efforts of Francois Faure-Foiidamente, 
at whose home the sessions had been held, and of the duke de Noailles, 
commander in Languedoc. The membership was fixed at twenty-six, 
with Jacques Seguier, bishop of Nimes, as its first protector, followed at 
his death in 1689 by Flcchier, of the French Academy. The coat of arms 
adopted represented a crown of palms with the device, Aemula latiri, in 
imitation of the French Academy, whose symbol is a crown of laurels 
bearing the inscription, A rimmorialite (oct., t. ii, 1682, pp. 262-267). 
According to the Mercure galant, the first meeting took place September 
18, that is, after the reception of the letters patent, and not April 1, as 
is stated by Menard, nor March 28, as Albert Puech has it.^^ The body 
enjoyed the same privileges as the French Academy and was affiliated 
with it (nov. 1692, pp. 129-140, fev. 1693, pp. 85-96). It manifested its 
desire to please the king by celebrating the birth of the duke of Bur- 
gundy in its first session and in honoring the memory of the queen by 
a public gathering September 29, 1683, in which lugubrious black 
hangings measured the depth of the young academy's grief (oct., t. i, 
1683, pp. 135-139). 

The seats having to be solicitated as in the French Academy, a certain 
member boasted that he had been received at his first request (juin 
1691, pp. 48-60). The receptions were open to the public; sometimes, 
even, visitors took part in the eulogies of the recipient. Thanks to the 
intervention of Flechier in 1692, the French Academy accorded to the 
body at Nimes, ‘^comme a un corps celebre," the privilege of affiliating 
with it, and paid honor to a deputation of three gentlemen from Nimes, 
accepting their advice on certain words for the dictionary (nov. 1692, 
pp. 129-140). To manifest its gratitude, the provincial academy, on 
May 14, 1693, hastened to receive La Chapelle, who was passing through 
the city, in a brilliant academic session, with a dissertation on ancient 
medals by the learned Graverol and a hymn to the glory of Saint Francis 
of Sales by ^'Fillustre” Sanieuil (avril 1693, pp. 247-253). 

Nimes seems to have been interested in really literary questions. 
Certainly under the direction of that delicate litUrateur^ the abbe Fle- 
chier, it would not have been content to limit itself to inane eulogies of 
Louis-le-Grand. Allowing somewhat for flattery, there is doubtless a 
great deal of truth in the words pronounced by canon Marsolier at his 
reception (juin 1691): 

Albert Puech, Us Nimofs dans la deuxiime fnoUii du XVIP stick. {Memoir es de VAca- 
dimte de Nimes, annie 1S87, in-8, pp. 134-139. Puech declared elsewhere {Une Page de 
VMstoire de PAcadimie de Nimes — Bulletin de VAcadimie de Nimes, annee, 1879, in-S) that 
nothing was known of the academy's history in the seventeenth century except what 
Menard had written about it, 
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Qui ne seroit agreablement flat6 de se voir assis avec ies Sages, avec tout ce que 
cette Province, ou i’air meme que Fon y respire, semble donner de Fespiit, a de 
plus fin, de plus delicat, de plus sgavant, de plus capable enfin de soutcnir la 
reputation dfime Academie, qui a ia gloire d'avoir este fondee par Louis le 
Grand? 

Its dose association with its neighbor, the elder daughter of the 
French Academy— interchange of visits, and of addresses, of views on 
questions of the moment — furnishes an interesting chapter on the 
intellectual life in the province in that day. 

The Academy of Angers P — The Mercure galant furnishes much de- 
tailed information on the Academy of Angers: charter members, statutes, 
letters patent, special ceremonies, prizes, etc. (See especially dec., t. i, 
1686, pp. 162-211; juin 1687, pp. 22-35, aout 1687, pp. 24-44) 

The first plans for an academy at Angers were formulated by mayor 
Chariot during his administration but were not executed until after the 
expiration of his office. He was known for having embellished the H6tel 
de Ville, of wffiich Pierre Poyet was the architect and which, according 
to the Mercure^ was considered one of the most beautiful edifices of the 
kingdom. Three men, the comte d’Armagnac, grand ecuyer de France, 
and governor of the province of Anjou, de Chasteauneuf, secretary of 
state, and Grandet, conseiller au pr^sidial of Angers, solicited the king’s 
permission to found the academy. 

The first assembly, held in the H6tel de Ville, as were all succeeding 
extraordinary gatherings, took place with great pomp the first of July 
1685. The fete was announced at daybreak by the discharge of cannon 
and the beating of drums. The bishop of Angers ordered that all the 
bells of the churches ring for an hour. All work ceased and the shops 
closed. The path to the Hdtel de Ville was draped with twenty-four 
flags. Notable personalities of the city, of the province, and of the 
neighboring provinces, were present. The three places of honor were 
occupied by Arnauld, bishop of Angers, who was elected its first director, 
Antichamp, lieutenant of His Majesty and commander in the city and 
in the chateau of Angers, and de Nointel, maitre ordinaire des reqtiUes de 
V Hotel de Ville et intendant de la gineralite de Tours, and the one to whom 
the king had sent the formal order to found the academy. There were 
many women present, ‘‘dont la beaute sembloit disputer a FAcademie 

^ See the following numbers of the Mercure; oct , d6c. 1686; jan., juin, aofit, sept. 1687; 
jan., juin (t i), sept, oct 1688; juin, juillet 1689; jan., aoht 1690; juin 1691; d6c. 1693; 
juillet 1694; avril 1695; jan. 1697. 

An Angevin, and academician, Petrineau des Noulis, planned to write an elaborate 
history of the city of Angers, which would include an account of the academy, but never 
carried out his project See his Projeci de VEistaire d* Anjou, s.l.n,d., in-8, 
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I’honneur de cette feste” (dec. 1686). Out of gratitude to the king, the 
city officers, who regarded this new company as one of the greatest 
ornaments of their province, erected a statue of Louis-Ie-Grand in the 
gardens of the Hotel de Ville and unveiled it after the addresses had 
been made. The magnificent banquet for the “personnes de qualite” 
which followed lasted until nightfall, when the houses, church steeples 
and neighboring villages were seen to be a blaze of light. Fireworks and 
illuminated mottoes in honor of His Majesty finished the long and 
brilliant ceremonies. Surely the “Roi-Soleil” must have been satisfied 
with the honors shown him in this “garden of France” ! 

Louis XIV named all the charter members, whose number was fixed 
at thirty, but allowed the company to elect new members as vacancies 
occurred. These must be natives of Angers or of Angevin parentage, and, 
as far as possible, residents of Angers. However, Angevins living else- 
where, or strangers of especial merit established in Angers, might be 
elected. Among the members was a professor of the faculty of law in the 
University of Paris (who, indeed, might have been called there from 
Angers). Besides the thirty academicians, the statutes permitted the 
membership, during their term of office, of certain dignitaries of the 
city. The presence of at least fifteen members and a two-thirds majority 
were required to elect a new member. At the death of an academician, 
two were chosen to pronounce his eulogy, one in prose and one in verse. 
The meetings were held every Wednesday at two o’clock, without sum- 
mer interruption. No deliberation could take place if less than ten were 
present. The receptions of new members and the distribution of prizes 
were open to people of prominence. The officers were a director and a 
chancellor, each elected for six months, and two permanent secretaries. 
The letters patent, given by the king at Versailles in June, 1685, accorded 
to the body the same privileges as those enjoyed by the French Acad- 
emy, except that of covmittimus (privilege of appeal of cases to higher 
court). 

Two gold medals bearing the effigy of His Majesty were distributed 
annually on May 14, the day on which Louis XIV began to reign. The 
city offered the prizes the first year; after that, a member, .often the 
director, furnished them. The thirty members constituted themselves 
the judges. The subjects, one in eloquence, one in poetry, were designed 
to glorify the king, but seem less banal than some selected by other 
bodies. For example, those for 1686 were: le Triomphe du Roy sur 
VH&resie (the Edict of Nantes was revoked in 1685), and U Canal de la 
riviere d'Eure. Magnin, of the Academy of Arles, who wrote the prize- 
winning ode on the latter topic, eulogized the king extravagantly, but 
forgot to mention the engineer who constructed this important water- 
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way (juillet 1689, pp. 10H12)! The subjects for 1688 are not without 
interest: eloquence, les Sages ordonnances du Roy pour la reformation de 
la justice; poetry, les Seniimens de respect d^ admiration dont les peuples 
les plus eloignez ont donnt des temoignages au Roy par de celebres Am- 
bassades (jan. 1688, pp. 40-46). 

While the chief public duty of the society was to praise its august 
founder, occasional remarks of de Vise permit us to imagine that the 
weekly gatherings were filled with more literary activities. Thus we know 
that as early as December 1686, the members had contributed enough 
works in prose and in verse that the reading of them would occupy 
several sessions. On one occasion, a passage of Virgil, which was baffling 
scholars, was the cause of a lively dispute (jan. 1697, pp. 35-47). Doctors^ 
theses were dedicated to the academy and furnished subjects of dis- 
cussion, as was the case in some of the other academies. The statutes 
forbade the mention of religion. The above-mentioned subject for 
eloquence in 1686 seems, however, to contradict that regulation. 

The Academy of Angers had the honor of counting among its number 
two men of letters famous in the seventeenth century: Bernier, noted 
for the relation of his travels in the Orient (he and Chardin were the 
most celebrated writers of travels of their time), and Menage, preceptor 
of Mme de S6vigne, one of the most erudite men of his day and a 
brilliant figure in the salon of the marquise de Rambouillet. The list of 
members here affixed shows the customary preponderance of men of 
the law courts, others with distinctly literary interests, and, as a new 
element, several professors of the University of Angers. 

The Academies of Toulouse. — I shall not speak here of the Jeux 
Floraux^ that ColUge de gaie science, founded in 1323, and so famous 
that the very frequent mention of it by the Mercure does not add much 
to our knowledge of this most ancient literary body of Europe. This 
same Mercure is, however, in regard to two other literary academies in 
Toulouse, tlie only source of information which permits us to correct 
serious errors made by the historians of the present Academy of Sciences, 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres of that city. Augustin Larrey, Desbar- 
reaux-Bernard and Lapierre^^ all confuse two entirely separate organ- 

Augustin Larrey, Notice histonque sur lei> t/avcux de VAcademie Royale des sciences^ 
inscriptions et helles-lettres de Toulouse^ depuis son originejusqu^d cejonr. {Memoires de V Aca- 
demic des sciences^ etc., de Toulouse, 3« s6rie, Toulouse 1847, in-8, nr, 97-132. 

Desbarreaux-Bemard, Essai sur les reunions liUeraires et scientlfiques qui ont precidi, 
d Toulouse, V Uahlissement de VAcademie des sciences. {MSmoires de VAcadimie des sciences 
etc., de Toulouse, 3® s6rie, Toulouse, 1849, v, 392-424. 

Lapierre, hs Bouts-rimes des Lanternistes. (MSmoires de f AcadSmie des Sciences, etc., 
de Toulouse, S« s^rie, Toulouse, 1887, ix, 269-286. 
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izaiions^ which existed simultaneously, i.e,, the Lanternistes^ and another 
academy which called itself Conferences des Belles-Lettres, or AcadSmie 
de Toulouse, or Societe des Belles-Lettres, Neither Larrey nor Lapierre 
suspects the existence of any other body than the Lanternistes in the 
seventeenth century. Larrey declares that no source of information on 
their history during that period exists. Desbarreaux-Bernard is troubled 
by an allusion in RaynaFs Eistoire de la ville de Toulouse (p. 384) to 
other attempts than that of the Lanternistes to establish an academy at 
Toulouse, but dismisses the idea, because he finds no trace of such 
efforts. All three confuse members and founders of the two bodies and 
suppose that the Lanternistes were the forerunners of the present acad- 
emy. The information in the Mercure is ample to prove that the Lan- 
ternistes had nothing to bequeath to posterity, and that the Societe des 
Belles-Lettres was the real ancestor of the present Academy of Toulouse. 
These three historians ought, however, to have had recourse to the 
Mercure, which, indeed, as Lapierre tells us, was printed in Toulouse 
from 1694 to 1702. 

T'he Lanternistes}^ — The first mention of the Lanternistes is found in 
the April issue of 1694, which informs us that the first distribution of 
prizes occurred the year before. A manuscript Registre des Lanternistes, 
to which Lapierre had access, also indicates that they existed in 1693. 
The ten members met at irregular intervals, clandestinely, in the 
evening, each one carrying a lantern to the rendezvous, hence their 
name, which they had assumed in imitation of certain Italian academies, 
such as the Innominati, and the Humoristi, They met for a time, at least, 
at the home of a certain Lucas, conseiller clerc an parlement, who fur- 
nished the prize. Later, Morant, premier president du parlement, received 
them for the awarding of the prize, which took place Saint John the Bap- 
tistes day. The prize was a silver medal representing Apollo playing a 
lyre, with the inscription, Apollini Tolosano, on one side and on the 
other, Lucerna in node. At the awarding of the prize, the picture of the 
winner was displayed, crowned with laurels. 

The sole purpose of the society was to cultivate the genre of houts- 
rimes, that is, sonnets written with certain rhymes, selected in advance. 

It was a fad which had struck the capital and swept through the province 
and which was prolonged — unduly — by the Lanternistes, As early as 
April 1683, the Mercure announced that it had received four thousand 
sonnets in bouts-rimSs in a certain contest. Soon after their organization, 


See the following numbers of the Mercure: avril, mai, juin, juillet, aott 1694; f6v., 
mars, mai, juillet, aoUt, sept. 1695, jan., fev., juillet, nov. 1696; jan , juillet, aoUt 1697; 
mars, mai, juin, juillet, nov. 1698; jan., f6v., juin, juillet 1699; f6v., juillet 1700 
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and at frequent intervals thereafter, the Lanternistes felt the necessity 
of defending the genre, which was vigorously attacked as extravagant 
and good only for treating burlesque subjects. However, they glorified 
no lesser personages than the king and the princesse de Conty and 
required that the sonnets be written in Alexandrine verse, shorter verses 
not being sufficiently dignified for the subjects treated! Mile Lheritier 
and Fevrerie took up their defence; even Mile de Scudery showered 
praise upon the project of the Lanternistes. ^'Les bout^-rirnes/’ declared 
de Vise in March 1695, ^^ont agr&blement inonde la Coiirs & la Pro- 
vince,^^ Shortly before, however, he had been afraid that the public was 
beginning to weary of them, and so spared it the reading of more than 
one hundred sonnets in buste, glaqons, etc., 'which he had received (aout 
1694, p. 203). Campistron, brother of the dramatist, received the first 
prize awarded; Mile Lheritier, author of the famous fairy story, VAdroite 
princesse (so often attributed to Charles Perrault), received another, 
and, contrary to the rule of most academies, which excluded women, 
was elected to membership. The invitation, subject of a long article in 
the Mercure, was superbly and gallantly couched on vellum (juin 1698, 
pp. 77-94). 

We know from certain Minioriaux anmiels des Lanternistes referred 
to by Lapierre, that, as the members died, others were not elected to 
succeed them. Thus, in 1720, there were eight, in 1730, four, and in 
1742, as the last member died, the bouts-rimes expired with him. 

The SocUU des Belles-Lettres of Toulouse}^ — Several more or less 
successful attempts were made to establish an academy of belles-lettres 
in Toulouse, the first one antedating by many years the vogue of the 
bouts-rimes. Perhaps the wars and the large Huguenot element, and 
certainly the Jeux Floraux were detrimental. Louis XIV refused to 
grant letters patent to the young organization, which received none 
until 1745, but did give to the Jeux Floraux their statutes in 1694, with 
exclusive jurisdiction over prose and verse, whereupon the Lanternistes 
declared with some humor that they supposed they would be allowed 
by the Jeiix Floraux to continue to function, since they confined them- 
selves to their bouts-rimes, leaving to the former the ode, the elegy, and 
the eclogue. In spite of discouragements, a literary body was formed, 
de Vise tells us, thanks largely to the guidance of Pellisson, who, we 
know, had a veritable passion for academies. Born in Beziers in 1624, 
he founded an academy at Castres in 1648, was one of the chief organ- 
izers of the Academy of Soissons, and was a most active member and 

See the following numbers of the Mercure: oct., nov. 1689; juin, oct. 1692; mai 1693; 
juin, juillet 1694; juillet 1696; mars 1698; f6v., mai 1699. 
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the historian of the French Academy. Desbarreaux-Bernard informs us 
that Pellisson was scarcely eighteen years old when he contributed to the 
establishment of the Laiiteriiistes (whom Desbarreaux-Bernard confuses 
with the Academic des Belles-Lettres). From the Mercure, we know that 
Pellisson, who lived for several years at Toulouse, formed the academy 
soon after the establishment of the French Academy, which dates from 
1634; in 1693 its organization is referred to as having taken place thirty- 
five or forty years before. See the Eloge Junehre de M. Pellisson fronone'e 
d r Academic de Toulouse {Mercure, mai 1693, pp. 120-140). 

The society languished and was reorganized in 1689, under the im- 
pulse of de Baville, iuteudant de la province, and of de Malepeyre, who 
had aided Pellisson in its initial organization and who continued to be 
one of its most persistent animators (oct. 1689, pp. 21-48, Fondation 
de V Acad&mie de Toidouse). The group originally met at the home of 
Malepeyre and still did so frequently. He appears to have been also one 
of the leading spirits among the Lanternistes, which may partly explain 
the confusion over the two bodies. The new group, whose membership 
was fixed at twenty, proposed, undoubtedly to distinguish itself radically 
from the Jetix Floraux, to unite in its weekly gatherings the study of the 
sciences as well as of the arts. They laid out for themselves a very definite 
academic program. The three-hour session began with an address by a 
confrere on a problem proposed by the company, after which there 
followed a general discussion on questions of literature, history, or 
physics, and especially of the French language, of which the purity was 
the principal object of their exercises. Some of the speeches were made 
in Latin. Some subjects discussed were: whether women should be 
admitted into the academies; whether it is easier to resist pleasure or 
pain; who are more apt to succeed in the sciences, melancholy or gay 
persons. Experiments and anatomical dissections were performed in the 
meetings. A eulogy in Latin of Queen Christina of Sweden was pro- 
nounced at her death. Frederick of Denmark was received in Oct., 1693. 

Beginning with 1694, the best eulogy of the king was awarded a prize 
of eloquence, a gold medal, valued at ten louis, bearing on it efiSgies of 
His Majesty and of Pallas, with the inscription, Olimjlores, nunefrudus, 
meaning that if Pallas had hitherto furnished only poets by the prizes 
of silver flowers which had been offered (a thrust at the Jeux Floraux), 
she would in the future produce orators, whose writings are more virile. 
At the special session held on July 1 of that year at the home of Male- 
peyre, which was open to the public, women were invited and were even 
allowed to participate in the contest, the subject being, les Gendreuses 
o^ffres de paix aux ennemies par le Roy (juillet 1694, pp. 154-178). On 
August 25, 1698, three prizes were awarded: (1) for a French translation 
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of an oration of Cicero, (2) for an historical account of the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi in Florence, (3) for a discussion of the cause of the fall of 
celestial bodies (announced mars 1698, pp. 117-123). The customary 
gold medal was given as a prize for the first, and silver medals for the 
other two, bearing on them the figure of Pallas, and the inscription, 
condita labore. 

The organization decided finally to call itself S odete des Belles-Lettres. 
From the Mercure we know that it continued to function very actively 
to the end of the century, the only one of the provincial academies to 
combine the study of literature and of the sciences. One of its members, 
Martel, did an interesting bit of comparative literature, discussing, 
two centuries before Mme de StaeFs de V Allemagne and Corinne ap- 
peared, the influence of the climate on the German and on the Italian 
mind (juillet 1696). Louis XV allowed the organization to continue to 
exist only as an Academy of Sciences, but later it was granted juris- 
diction over inscriptions and finally over belles-lettres. Thus it is quite 
clear that the seventeenth century academy of Toulouse was the direct 
ancestor of the present body, with which the Lanternistes had nothing 
to do. 

The Academy of CaenP — Curiously enough, the Mercure mentions 
only incidentally what was perhaps, from the point of view of the 
celebrity of its members, the most brilliant of all the provincial acad- 
emies, established in that city which Mme de Sevigne esteemed “la 
plus jolie, la plus avenante, la plus gaie, ... la source de tous nos plus 
beaux esprits.” Bayle declared in his Republique des leitres (juillet 1684), 
“II n’y a point d^academies composees de plus d^habiles gens que celle- 
ci.’’ In fact, the Academy of Caen, founded in 1652, only eighteen years 
after the French Academy, although not receiving its letters patent 
until 1705, counted among its members Segrais, the learned abbc Huet, 
M&age, whom we have already met at the Academy of Angers, Gal- 
land, who introduced Oriental folklore into France by his translation of 
the Mille et une nuits, Titoii du Tillet, author of la Nouvelle Bandore, 
Tanneguy Le Fevre, father of Mme Dacier, and Moisant de Brieux, 
its founder, who was considered the greatest Latin poet of his time in 
France. The academy has subsisted until the present with slight inter- 
ruptions and a reorganization (as was the case with all academies) 
during the Revolutions^ 

See the following numbers of the Mercure: oct. 1685; juillet 1689; nov., d6c. 1697; oct. 
1699. 

Caen is one of the few academies on which documents are available. See A.-R. R, de 
Formigny de La Londe, Documents in edits pour servir d Vhistoire de Pancieme Academic 
Roycde des helles-leUres de Caen, Caen 1854, m-8; M.A. Charmes, Discours d^ouverture. 
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The Merctire mentions the Academy of Caen only five times from 
1672 to 1700, and names only three of its members: Segrais, its chief, 
at whose home it met— it was then called the Academy of Segrais— 
de Poissy, a poet, and the abbe de Blainville of Blois, who delivered the 
address of welcome to Foucault, the new intendant of Caen and future 
protector of the academy. The Mercure tells us that Segrais erected a 
statue to Malherbe, who was a relative, and recalls the inauguration of 
a statue of Louis XIV in the square where Segrais lived, in which the 
academy participated. De Poissy won the prize in 1697 given by the 
Palinots of Caen, a literary body dating from the Middle Ages, devoted 
to the praise of the Virgin, whose existence undoubtedly retarded the 
recognition by the king of the Academy of Caen. Perhaps the ordinary 
activities of the latter were too strictly academic to attract very largely 
the attention of the Mercure galant. 

The Mercure, then, gives an illuminating picture of a vigorous in- 
tellectual life in the provinces^® during a period in which we are ac- 
customed to think of culture as being highly concentrated in the capital 
and at Versailles. Those heaux-esprits such as Flechier, whose duties 
kept them away from the court at a time when not to be seen at the 
petit lever and the grand lever meant social ostracism, doubtless found 
great consolation in the association with a provincial academy as a 
means of keeping in touch with the court. The Mercure galant indicates 
many interesting relationships between the province and Paris. The 
French Academy called Arles, Soissons, and Nimes its daughters, 
cordially welcoming their members who visited the capital. It furnished 
protectors to several societies and its statutes served as a model to 
others. We have seen that Soissons was required to send every year to 
its foster mother a eulogy of the king. The visit of a member of the 
French Academy was the occasion of special ceremonies in the province. 
The provincial societies maintained interesting intercourse with each 
other. Thus we read that Martel, secretary of the Academy of Toulouse, 
in accordance with his promise to keep up a correspondence with 
Roubin of Arles, sent him a lengthy account of the annual distribution 
of prizes (fev. 1699). Since the members constituted themselves judges 


{Memoires de V Acadennie impeHale des sciences, arts ei helles-leUres de Caen, Caen 1855, 
m-8); Ren^ Delorme, Moisant de Brieux, fondateur de VAcadhnie de Caen, 1614-^1674. 
{Memoites de VAcademie nalionale des sciences, arts et helles-leUres de Caen, Caen 1872, iii-8); 
Robert de Last^rie, Bibliographie des travaux historiques et arcMologiques puUies par les 
socUles savantes de la France, (Paris 1906, 6 vol. m-4). 

We know by chance allusions that academies existed also in Grenoble and Rouen in 
the seventeenth century. 
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of the works submitledj and could not, therefore, compete in their own 
contests, they very often won prizes from their fellow societies. A few 
writers belonged to more than one provincial academy. Vertron, Mile 
Lheritier, Magnin, Martel, etc., were affiliated with each other by 
virtue of membership in the academy of the Ricovrati^ of Padua, that 
Italian society which received cordially so many French men and 
women of letters. Many academicians made interesting contributions 
by their published works to the study of local history, geography, 
archeology, etc. 

Although the academies were rather well scattered over the various 
parts of the kingdom, with a preponderance in the far-off Midi, the king 
kept a firm hand over them. Their official organization must come from 
him. He refused to recognize such brilliant bodies as those of Caen and 
Toulouse. He assumed the right to name the charter members at Angers 
and to appoint the protectors of several societies. It is due to no idle 
chance that all these organizations, even the frivolous La^iternistes^ 
repeated to satiety meaningless praises of Louis-le-Grand and that their 
prizes were almost without exception medals bearing his effigy. Thus 
what appears at first as a scattering of the intellectual life of France in 
the seventeenth century, the Merciire shows to be a life highly con- 
trolled and generously encouraged by the king, whose genius for es- 
tablishing hierarchies was his great strength as well as the cause of the 
ultimate weakness of the monarchy. 

Except for slight information on the Academies of Nimes and of Caen 
and incorrect data on Toulouse, the majority of these facts about the 
history of the literary academies in the seventeenth century can be ob- 
tained, as far as I know, only in the Merciire galant. 

LISTS OF MEMBERS 
Academy of Arles 

(The following list of members given in the order of reception is found in Ibe 
Mercure for jan. 1678.) 
de Gageron Mejane 

reared at the Court of Savoy, 
de Sabatier 

formerly page of the king and of de Guise. Author of many poems and of 

Epitres morales. Director of the academy in 1682. 
de Giffon 

^'ecrit en Vers & en Prose avec une facilite admirable.” Composed in three 

days a comedy for a carnaval at Avignon. 

Abb6 de Barreme 

conseiHer clerc au parlement de Provence. 
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de Cays, seigneur de i.a Fcssette 
Marquis de Boche 

^'d’uiic iliustie familie de Provence.” 

Bouvet 

''Fail de tres jolis vers, travaille a une traduction de Petrarque.” 

Marquis de Robias d’Esloubion 

"On ii’a jamais veil une Personne de sa qualite avoir tant d’ardeur qu’il en a 
pour les belles Ictires.” Wrote prose and poetry in Latin, Spanish, and 
Italian, published anonymously. Perpetual secretary. Director in 1683 
Offered a beautiful portrait of the dauphin as prize in 1689. 

Abbe de Eoche de Castiilon 

"prtdicateur consomme.” senechal d’Aries. 

de I\lanviile 

avocat general. Pronounced funeral oration of Saint-Aignan in 1687. 

Marquis d’Aymard Chasteau-Renard 

"capitaine distingue.” Chosen by the academy to thank the king for the 
lelires paicntes ("Sa Majeste a dit plusieurs fois a sa louange qu’elle n’avoit 
jamais este complimentee de meilleure grllce, ny plus spirituellement”) ; to 
petition the Fiencli Academy for its alliance; to thank Seguier for having put 
the seal on the lettres patenles; and to demand of the king a new protector after 
the death of Saint-Aignan. 
de Saint-Vcran de Moncalin 

avocat de Toulouse. "Savant en grec, Fecrit avec autant de facilite que le 
fiaiHais ” 

Marquis de Roubin. 
de Chambonas 
evequc de Lodeve. 

Le Pays 

"Ses galanls ouvrages Font fait connaitre a toute la France.” 
de Ranchin 

consciller au parlement de Toulouse. "Talent admirable pour la poesie. . . 
Toutes les Pieces que nous avons de luy ont un tour si fin & si d61icat, qu^elles 
ne tienneni rien de Fair qui semble attache a la Province.” 

Abb6 de Verdier de Venal 

Director in 1687. conseiller au parlement de Provence. 

d’Arbaud de Beaumont des Arlatans 

Abb6 d’Abeille "grand latiniste.” 

(There were non-resident members who maintained close relations by letters 
and works which they sent from time to time to the academy, among them, 
Mme Deshoulieres. The followmg active members were added after 1678.) 
Guyonnet de Vertron 

elected 1680. Historiographer of the king. Member of the Ricovrati. 

Magnin 

conseiller honoraire au presidial de M4con. 

Saint-Aignan 

protector from 1685 to 1687. 
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Marquis de Dangeau 

2nd protector, choice announced Sept. 1687. 
dll Port 

pr6tre. Published a Eistoire dArles^ Arles, chez Cavelier, 1690. 

Marquis d’Urbaye de Vachieres 

named in 1686 at age of 26 premier consul et gouverneur de la ville. Director 
in 1681 and 1686 

Arbaud, baron de Blanzac (or Biansac) 
born in Aries, lived in Nimes. Relative of d’Arbaud above? 
de Faure-Fondamente 
who helped to found the Academy of Nimes. 

Abb6 d’Arnoye de Poussant 
licencie en Sorbonne. “A fait des sermons eloquents.’’ 

Abb6 Fleche 

Discours sur les cometes, Mercure, jan. 1681. 

Abbe Petit 

“fort estime par sa profonde Erudition . . . connaissance parfaite des langues 
grecque, iatine et frang:aise.’^ 

Chaluet 

avocat au parlement de Marseille. Erected in that city an equestrian statue 
of the king. 

Pere Hyacinte Recolet 
Pere Restaurand 

docteur de Sorbonne, pr6dicateur ordinaire de la duchesse de Toscane. 
Bertrand de Meyrand Chevalier de Romiere 


Academy of Sotssons 


(Four charter members.) 

Bertrand 

Bailiy 

du comte de Soissons. 

Guerin 

avocat du roi au presidial. 

Morant 

officier de Felection. 

(Added in 1682.) 

Hebert 

tresorier de France. Author of Re- 
cueil de discours et de harangues, 
Hasterei de Preaux 
conseilier au presidial. 
de Sueur 

avocat au parlement. 

Paret 

capitaine de cavalerie. 


Arnoul 

ecciesiastique. 

(Added before the reception of the 
leitres paienles.) 

Gilluy 

chanoiiie de la cathedrale, 

Hebert 

chanoine de la cath6drale. Probably 
a relative of the Hebert elected 
in 1682. 
de Preaux 

conseilier au presidial. 

Quinquet 

conseilier au pr6sidiaL 
Durand 

avocat au parlement. 

Berthemet 
avocat au parlement 
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Cousin Le Vasseur 

docteur en Sorbonne. prieur d’Ouchies. 

de Froidour Abbe de Hericourt 

lieutenant general au baillage de la son of the author of the Histoire. 
Fere. Director in 1688. 

Default (Received in 1688.) 

president au presidial. Bosquillon 

(Received in 1679.) Mercure full of his madrigaux and 

Morant other poems, 

ecclesiastique. 

Academy of Villefranche 

Charles de Bernage 

Had completed writing at the age of eighty the fables of Phedre en rondeaux. 
de La Fons 
Mignot de Bussy 

lieutenant du baillage de Beaujolais. Delivered many speeches and read 
original poetry before the academy. Director in 1688. 

Bessie du Peioux 
perpetual secretary. 

Terrasson 

de Fabbaye royale de Jouxdieu. Director in 1680 and 1682. 

Saladin 

eccl6siastique. Gave eulogy of saint Louis, oct., 1681. 

Botu de La Barmondiere 

^‘Fort connu par plusieurs ouvrages d’eloquence et de poesie.” Speech in 
honor of Mile d’Orieans, Oct. 1681. 

Mercier 

docteur en medecine. Director in 1686. Gave speech on le Triomphe de Vhtrtsie. 
Dubost de La Roche-Poncie 

Wrote poem in Latin on same subject. avocat du roi. Director in 1688, 
Abbe Baudry 

prieur de Saint Thibaut, “pasteur tres zele.” Known for several poems 
published in the Mercure^ among others, an ode of 240 lines, on the unveiling 
of the bust of the king. 

Bernard de Haumont 

of Saiimur, received Aug. 1688. Author of various poems, to the king, to the 
dauphin, of an ode on the taking of Philipsbourg, etc. Says that his only title 
to the honor of academician is his “empressement a loner le roy.” 

Chassebras de Cramailles 
Discours de r6ception, dec. 1688. 

Academy of Ntmes 
(List of members, Mercure^ fev. 1686, pp. 31-45.) 

Francois Faure-Fondamente 

one of the founders. Pellisson dedicated to him his Eistoire de rAcadimie 
franqaise. Died 1686. 
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Abb6 Saurin 

translated from the Latin the Eymnes and Inscriptions of SanteuiL 
Marquis de Peraud 

perpetual secretary; first meeting at his home, 
de La Baume 

conseilleraupresidial. First director; service for queen at his home, Oct. 1683. 
Graverol 

famous for his erudition and his inscriptions. Made devices for the Arc de 
Triomphe and for the Academy. Member of the Rtcovraii. 
de Chateauneuf Mustret 

ministre et secretaire d’6tat, director in 1683. 

Menard 

prieur d’Aubers. Eulogy of the queen, Oct. 1683. 

Abbe Begault 

speech in honor of Saint Louis, Oct. 1689; of thanks to Fr. Acad., Nov. 1689. 
La Grange 

avocat au parlement de Paris, fils dMn secretaire du roi. Received Oct. 26, 
1689, received a prize of eloquence at Angers. 

Jacques Seguier Abbe Flechier 

6veque de Nimes, first protector. second protector. 

Abbe Baudy 

known for several poems in honor of the king. Received in 1687. 

Demeres 

chanoine k la cathedrale de Nimes. Director in 1691. 

Abbe de Marsoiier 

chanoine d’Uzes. Parisian by birth; author of several “beaux ouvrages^’; 
published Eistoire du cardinal Ximenes; Mercure of March 1696 announces 
forthcoming publication of a Eistoire de Eenry VII dAngleterre, avec epitre 
dedicatoire au due du Maine. Non-resident member, received Jan. 1691; re- 
ception speech, Mercure, mars 1691. 

Frangois Annibal de Rochemore 

president, juge-mage et lieutenant general en la senechauss6e et siege presidial 
de Nimes. 

Jean Saurin 
docteur et avocat. 

Claude de Reverie 
seigneur de Cabrieres. 

Pierre Causse 

pretre, deuxieme archidiacre de la cathedrale de Nimes. 

Antoine Tessier 

docteur et avocat. The Mercure (fev. 1686) states that he had published two 
religious works, and les Eloges des hommes illustres, tires de V Eistoire de Thou, 
avec notes, and was about to publish la Bihliothhque des hihliotheques du pere 
Lahhe, augmentSe, 

Antoine Rouvi^re Claude Maltret 

docteur et avocat. docteur et avocat. 
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Honore de Trimond 

pretre, conseiller cicrc en la senechaussee et siege presidial de Nimes. 

Jean Pieire Cliazel 

conseiller du roi et lieutenant piincipal en la seneciiauss6e et siege presidial 
de Nimes. 

Louis de Trimond 

chanoine de la cathedrale. Translated les Eloges des hommes de lettres from the 
Italian of Lorenzo Crasso. 

Henri Cassagnes 

conseiller du roi en la s6nechaussee et siege presidial de Nimes Was soon to 
publish {Mercure^ fev. 1686) translation of the Courtisan de Baltasar Cas- 
talioni Brother of the abbe Cassagnes of the French Academy. 

Heniy Guiran Pierre Petit 

conseiller au parlement d’Oranges. ecuyer. 

Mesnard 

conseiller au presidial de Nimes. Received Jan. 1691 at which time he was 
preparing a Histoire de Nimes payenne^ in which he tried to prove that Nimes 
had never been a Roman colony! 

Travenol 

avocat. 

Dayglun 

docteur de Sorbonne. Pronounced funeral oration of Seguier (mars. 1691). 
de La Granche 

poem, De la Conspiyation des planetes et de la comete centre le soldi (nov. 1691) ; 
sonnet (juin 1691). 

Guintrandy d’Avignon 

Ode sur V alliance de V A cadBmie de Nimes avec V Academic franQaise (fev. 1693). 
Paulian 

conseiller au presidial de Nimes, Discourse in Latin (mars 1696), 

Cheiron 

director in 1693. 

Santeuil 

Hymne laiine d la gloirc de saint Francois de Sales; inscriptions in Latin 
Abbe Poncet 

^Tres connu a Paris, Nimes, XJzes, Montpelier.’' Received Feb. 30, 1696, by 
Flechier. 

Restaurant 

avocat consultant. Director 1696. 

The Mercure (fev. 1686) gives the names of 4 non-resident members from 
Montpelier, Avignon and Lyons. 

Academy of Angers 

Arnauld 

ev6que de Nimes. 

Bautru 

chevalier, comte de Serrant, conseiller du roi en ses conseils, ci*devant chan- 
celier de Monsieur. Director in 1 689. 
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Abbe Menage 

“connii par un ties grand nombre de beaux ouvrages en plusieurs langues ” 
Arthaud 

doc tear et doyen de la faculte de th6ologie dans Funiversite d^ Angers. Founded 
a chair of theology. 

Bernier 

docteur en medecine, '^fameux par ses longs voyages dans le Levant, par les 
relations quhl en a donnees, & par Fabrege en Latin & en franjais de la 
philosophic de Gassendi.’’ 

Verdier 

professeur royal du droit frangais dans FUniversite d’ Angers. 

Le Roye 

docteur regent en droit dans FUniversite d’ Angers. 

Grandet 

conseiller au presidial d’Angers, '‘a qui Angers est redevable des soins qu’il a 
donnez, pour soUiciter en Cour Fetablissement de FAcademie.” 
de Launay 

avocat au parlement de Paris, professeur de droit fran$:ais a FUniversite 
de Paris. 

Frain du Tremblay 

ci-devant conseiller au presidial d’Angers. Mercure announces forthcoming 
publication of Vldie d^un parfait magistral (jan. 1687). 

Nivart Daburon 

avocat au parlement. avocat au parlement. 

Of the 30 academicians whose names are published in the Mercure for Jan. 
1687, the 12 foregoing are the only ones about whom any interesting details are 
given. The following are named in other issues: 

Chevalier de Longueil 
Discours sur la devise du roi (oct. 1686). 

Comte d’Armagnac 

grand ecuyer de France et gouvemeur de la province d’ Anjou, 
de Chasteauneuf 
secretaire d’etat, 
de Nointel 

maitre ordinaire des requites de FH6tel, intendant de la generalit6 de Tours. 
Received order to found the Academy; gave opening speech; director before 
1689. 

Beaumont d’Autichamp 

lieutenant du roi et commandant dans la ville et dans le chateau d’Angers. 
Gobin 

premier president du presidial. First chancellor of the Academy, 
du Plessis de Geste 

6v^que de Saintes; “d’une des plus vieilles maisons de la province d’ Anjou.” 
Abbe Le Pelletier 

Author of Vie du Pape Sexte F, translated from Italian; of a Eistoire de la 
guerre de Chypre, translated from Latin. Published in 1689 a Eistoire de la 
Chine in German. Pronounced a eulogy of the king (mai 1689). 
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Constantin 

grand prevost d'Anjou, ''militaire el savant dans les belles lettresd' Elected 
to replace Le RoyCj who died 1686, 
de Bechameil 
Grandet 

maire d'Aiigers (1689). Named chancellor, June 1689. Same as Grandet above? 
Goureau Petrineau des Noulis 

perpetual secretary, 1691. gentilhomme, perpetual secretary, 1695. 

Livonniere Pocquet 

Received prize of eloquence of the Academy of Villefranche, 1688. 

(The following officials are named in Jan. 1687 as being members during their 
term of office: I’evequc d’Angers; le lieutenant du roi de la vilie et du chMeau; 
ie premier president du presidial, le lieutenant general de la senechauss6e et 
siege presidial; le maire de la vilie, le procureur du roi au presidial, the last one 
named by an order sent after the lettres patentes.) 

Les Lanternistes 

(The Mercure gives the names of many persons who won prizes from the 
Lantern isles j but mentions only 6 members of the society, stating that the latter 
was composed of '^quelques conseillers du parlement de Toulouse, quelques 
cavaliers, abb6s et savants de tous etages.”) 

Mile Lheritier 

author of (Euvres MesUes^ Paris 1695, in-12; la Tour tSnihreuse et les jours 
ImnineuXy conies anglois, Paris 1705, in-12, etc. Member of the RicovratL 
de La Fevrerie 

Defends the genre of bouts-rimBs (mai, 1695). 

Morant 

premier president du parlement de la province. Prize awarded in his home, 
June 24, 1697. 

Arnaud Laborie Lucas 

secretary in May, 1698. conseiller clerc au parlement. 

Malepeyre (or Malapeire) 

named as member of the Academic des Belles-LeUres and as *‘chef de celle 
qui est sur le point de s’etablir a Toulouse,’' Le., the Lanternistes (oct, 1689). 

SociitB des Belles-Lettres of Toulouse 

(First attempt to found the academy in the neighborhood of 1640 by Pellisson. 
Of the 13 members who composed this body in 1689 and whose names the 
Mercure gives (oct,), the following are the only ones about whom some interest- 
ing information is given.) 
de Malepeyre 

“On voit peu d’esprits d’une si grande 6tendue.” Wrote a book on the planets, 
was a connoisseur of the arts, travelled in Italy, 
de Rocoles 

known for introduction to VMistoire et le monde, by the abb6 Botero, work 
praised by M6zeray; was historiographer of France; one of 24 honorary 
doctors of the faculty of law, University of Paris, 
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de Mazades 

pour la conversation ... 11 Sfait tous les beaux endroits des meilleurs 

Auteurs.’’ 
du Puy 

avocatj ^^fait des oraisons latines qu’on trouve si belles, que Fon a peine a les 

mettre au dessous de celles de Cic6ronF’ 

Montaudier 

^^Si Quintilien vivoit, il aiiroit trouve eii luy I’Orateur parfait, dont il ne nous 

a donn6 que Fidee.” 
de Baville 

intendant de la province. 

(The following are named in later issues.) 
de Carrieres 

The society met often at his home (juin 1694), 

Martel 

secretary in 1694 and in 1696. Member of the Ricovrati, 
de Mondran 

The society met regularly at his home (juillet 1696), 

Mary Elizabeth Storer 

Beloit College 
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MILTON AS A HISTORIAN 

I^NE of the most puzzling of literary problems is the fact that John 
Milton, though unquestionably one of the world’s great poets, 
spent the prime of his life in writing chiefly prose. By 1640 he had 
written some poems which the world has not willingly let die. But with 
the exception of a few sonnets (many of which are occasional poetry 
or mere society verse) he wrote hardly any poetry from 1640 to 1658 — 
that is, roughly, between the ages of thirty and fifty. A careful reading 
of his History of Britain^ however, sheds some light on this situation and 
reveals an important trait of Milton’s which is seldom fully recognized. 
Coming to the History of Britain with no preconceived notion of Milton’s 
character or purpose, one is increasingly impressed with the idea that 
for Milton the writing of poetry was unusually difficult, and that his 
mind tended more naturally to prose criticism. (I hope soon to publish 
a study of Milton’s satire which will support this view.) To say that 
Milton was no poet or that poetry can be defined only as the product of 
untrammeled fancy is ridiculous; it is a bent, a matter of degree rather 
than of kind. But there is some justification for thinking of Milton as a 
reluctant poet. 

Before analyzing the History of Britain in any detail, however, we 
may profitably recall a few facts about Milton’s life. Milton came home 
from his Italian tour because of the Bishop’s War, feeling it “base to be 
travelling for amusement abroad, while my fellow-citizens were fighting 
for liberty at home.”^ He soon threw himself heart and soul into the 
midst of ecclesiastical and political controversies, turning out pamphlet 
after pamphlet of stirring recrimination. Before long he entered public 
life as Latin Secretary, and held the office for some ten years. These 
facts help to explain his lack of time and energy for the writing of poetry; 
they do not, however, explain his actual failure to write poetry. One who 
writes poetry because of an uncontrollable inner urge will not be di- 
verted by considerations of public conditions and his own lack of leisure. 
He will write anyhow. 

One consideration influencing Milton was undoubtedly the low es- 
teem in which poetry seemed in his time to be held. As he looked about 
him for poets, what he saw was “libidinous and ignorant poetasters,”^ 
with an occasional “vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming 
parasite.”^ The poems of Herrick and Herbert, of Donne and Suckling, 

1 Second Defence, Prose Works, i, 256.— All references in these notes are to the Bohn 

edition. ^ Reason of Church Government, ^ Ibid*, 11,4^1, 
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even if Milton knew them, seem to have done little to alter his opinion. 
For poetry, the time seemed out of joint, and for some years John 
Milton was not at all sure that he had been born to set it right. 

Another cause was his absorption in study. He mentions in Area- 
pagitica with some pride ^‘the industry of a life wholly dedicated to 
studious labours.’^^ He speaks elsewhere of ‘^the wearisome labours and 
studious watchings, wherein I have spent and tired out almost a whole 
youth.^^® Again: 

My father destined me fiom a child to the pursuits of literature ; and my appetite 
for knowledge was so voracious, that, from twelve years of age, I hardly ever left 
my studies, or went to bed before midnight.® 

One may be too studious, too hot on the trail of fact, to write poetry. 

Still another cause, I believe, was the growth of Milton^s critical 
powers. He was in reality two men within one body. One was a poet, 
entranced by the pictures of his imagination, and glorying in sounds 
and images and emotions. It was this John Milton who penned the 
famous phrase about poetry, that it is ‘‘simple, sensuous, and passion- 
ate.’’^ It was he who wrote “L’Allegro,” “Lycidas,” the sonnet on 
arriving at the age of twenty-three, the invocation to light in Paradise 
Lostj and most of Samson Agonistes, to take a few among possible 
examples. The other half, the prose-man, the man of stern intellect, 
spurning the imagination, was in the ascendant in the first of the 
Tetrachordon sonnets, many passages in Book xii of Paradise Lost, 
most of the pamphlets (though not all), and most notably in the History 
of Britain. 

Milton’s temperament in the History of Britain is almost exactly that 
of the pure scientist. Truth is his aim, and the elimination of untruth 
is essential. Every page of the work is a flat contradiction of its pro- 
fessed purpose: 

I have therefore determined to bestow the telling over even of these reputed 
tales; be it for nothing else but in favour of our English poets and rhetoricians, 
who by their art will know how to use them judiciously.® 

Here is a plain statement of the imaginative, the poetical view of history; 
the book is to provide the material from which the artist of imagination 
may create the Hamlets and Prince Arthurs of literature. That many 
of the passages are no more than “reputed tales” is unimportant to the 
“poets and rhetoricians.” The vital need is that by “their art” they 


W., n,53. 

® SecoTtd Defence, P. W., I, 254. 

® History of Britain, P. W., v, 165. 


Apology for Smectymnuus, P. W., in, 96. 
^ On Education, P. W., HI, 473. 
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may “use them judiciously.” But in practice Milton flings aside ruth- 
lessly the imaginative elements, retaining only well-documented facts. 
King Arthur and Macbeth, for example, get short shrift, and the few 
traditions and superstitions which remain are only grudgingly admitted. 
A whimsically minded critic acting solely on “internal evidence” might 
easily prove that the author of this work could not possibly have 
written Patadue Lost.^ 

Milton thus judges his material as a historian should, on accuracy 
rather than on interest. And it seems to me that it is not without sig- 
nificance to notice, in passing, that Milton’s scholarship is so often 
stressed by both himself and his biographers. Several references in his 
own writings have just been quoted. Among the biographers, Edward 
Phillips, who of them all knew Milton best, spoke in glowing terms of 
Milton’s retirement from the Barbican home to High Holborn, where 

he lived a private and quiet life, still prosecuting his studies and curious search 

into knowledge^ the grand ajfair perpetually of his lije}^ 

After the strain of the ^^Defence’’ pamphlets, Phillips stresses Milton^s 
delight in having “leisure again for his own studiesf^^^ Finally, it is 
strange that Milton found it so difficult to write Paradise Lost. He in- 
formed Phillips, it will be remembered, that 

his vein never happily flowed but from the autumnal equinoctial to the vernal, 
and that whatever he attempted [otherwise] was never to his satisfaction, though 
he courted his fancy never so much, so that in all the years he was about this 
poem, he may be said to have spent but half his time therein.^^ 

In connection with this distrust of pure imagination, there is also 
something queerly naive in the anecdote, told by the anonymous bi- 
ographer, of Milton^s enthusiasm in dictating the lines which he had 
composed; how when his amanuensis was later than usual in coming 
in the morning, Milton complained that he ‘^wanted to be milkedP^^ 
One is thus prepared to meet a poet who was, as it were, a part-time 
poet only. He was a poet by spells, by grace of circumstances— not by 
irresistible inner compulsion. He lisped in numbers, not because the 
numbers came to him (any more readily, perhaps, than they did to the 
conceited little bard of Twickenham), but because he girded himself 

® Thus there is within Milton^s own mind something of the ''Battle of the Books” which 
Professor Edwin Greenlaw pointed out among the Elizabethan historians j see his Studies 
in Spenser^ s Historical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932), Chap. r. 

Quoted in Laura E. Lockwood's introduction to Milton's Of Education, AreopagUica, 
The Commonwealth (Boston, 1911), kxii.— The italics are mine. 

^ Ibid,, tov.— Italics mine. “ HM., hxvl ^ iMd., xsxvi. 
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manfully to write poetry and set himself to a stupendous and heroic 
accomplishment. 

The critical, sceptical spirit dominates the History of Britain from 
beginning to end. 

The beginning of nations, those excepted of whom sacred books have spoken, 
is to this day unknown. Nor only the beginning, but the deeds also of many suc- 
ceeding ages, yea, periods of ages, either wholly unknown, or obscured and 
blemished with fables.^^ 

It is these ^Tables’’ which he sets himself to wipe out by relying in so 
far as possible on thoroughly authenticated sources. 

But to examine these things with diligence, were but to confute the fables of 
Britain, with the fables of Greece and Italy.^® 

It is always with an apology that he introduces the mythical material: 

And here with leave bespoken to recite a grand fable, though dignified by our 
best poets.^® 

He is relieved to approach the end of the first book, covering the obscure 
pre-Roman period so full of unsupported legends and superstitions: 

Thus far, though leaning only on the credit of Geoffrey Monmouth, and his 
assertors, I yet, for the specified causes, have thought it not beneath my purpose 
to relate what I found. Whereto I neither oblige the belief of other person, nor 
over-hastily subscribe my own. Nor have I stood with others computing or 
collating years and chronologies, lest I should be vainly curious about the time 
and circumstance of things, whereof the substance is so much in doubt. By this 
time, like one who had set out on his way by night, and travelled through a 
region of smooth or idle dreams, our history now arrives on the confines, where 
daylight and truth meet us with a clear dawn.^^ 

In other words, Milton’s primary question in the History of Britain^ 
though it seems to be offered as a vade mecum for Shaksperes, is not that 
which would be the most essential to a Shakspere: Is it interesting? Is 
it a good story? Does it show character? Is it true to the fundamentals 
of life and personality? His question is rather: Are the facts sufficiently 
documented? Is there reliable and sufficient proof of the events de- 
scribed and narrated? Did they actually happen? An admirable spirit 
in a historian^ to be sure, and a welcome relief to succeeding historical 
scholars from the credulity and scrap-heap methods of some predeces- 
sors; but not the spirit of a Spenser or of a Keats — or even of a writer 
of Paradise Lost. The creator of a Macbeth or of a Una or of a Satan is 

P, PF., V, 164. ^ P. PF., V, 169. ^ P, Pf v, 173. 

P. W V, 184. 1 have corrected the Bohn misprint reigon to region. 
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satisfied if he has drawn a moving, convincing, and universal character. 
I doubt whether Sliakspere would have been appreciably dismayed to 
discover that Macbeth never existed in the flesh. But Milton^s poets are 
to have their facts one hundred per cent guaranteed against unrelia- 
bility. 

His consequent admiration for the classical historians and Ms prefer- 
ence for them over the English writers becomes very marked in Book ii.^^ 
Though he grudgingly takes a few facts from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
he spurns more : 

the rest, as of Hano the Roman captain, Genuissa, the emperor^s daughter, and 
such like stuff, is too palpably untrue to be worth rehearsing in the midst of 
truth.^® 

For the Scotch historian, Buchanan, who approached the novelizing 
manner of a Strachey, Milton has a stern rebuke: 

With no less exactness of particular circumstances he takes upon him to relate 
all those tumultuary inroads of the Scots and Piets into Britain, as if they had 
but yesteiday happened, their order of battle, manner of fight, number of slain, 
articles of peace, things whereof Gildas and Beda are utterly silent, authors to 
whom the Scotch writers have none to cite comparable in antiquity; no more 
therefore to be believed for bare assertions, however quaintly drest, than our 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, when he varies most from authentic story. But either 
the inbred vanity of some, in that respect unworthily called historians, or the 
fond zeal of praising their nations above truth, hath so far transported them, 
that where they find nothing faithfully to relate, they fall confidently to invent 
what they think may either best set off their history, or magnify their country.*® 

Particularly remarkable is Milton’s treatment of Arthur, Milton had 
been meditating, it will be remembered, an epic on the subject of 
Arthur. In his poem to Manso, he voiced the wish that he might some 
time 

recall in song the kings of my native land, and Arthur, who carried war even 
into fairyland. Or shall I tell of those great-hearted champions bound in the 
invincible society of the Round Table?*^ 

But in his History of Britain he gives a very curt account of Arthur, 
who was, he says, ^'more renowned in songs and romances, than in 
true stories.”^^ 

But who Arthur was, and whether ever any such reigned in Britain, hath been 
doubted heretofore, and may again with good reason. . . . And as we doubted 

** Compare his eulogy of Greek literature in the letter to the Athenian PMlaras, January, 
1652 (P. W , m, 504). P. W., v, 202. P. W., v, 243. 

‘^Mansus,*’ 11. 80-83 (Moody translation), ** P. IF., v, 255. 
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of Ms parentage, so may we also of his puissance; for whether that victory at 
Badon-hili were his or no, is uncertain.®^ 

In fact, he condemns as unreliable the whole crowd of chroniclers who 
wrote of Arthur: 

the age whereof we now write hath had the ill hap, more than any since the first 
fabulous times, to be surcharged with all the idle fancies of posteiity.^^ 

Such ill examples it is far from Milton^s intention to follow: 

But he who can accept of legends for good story, may quicldy swell a volume 
with trash, and had need be furnished with two only necessaries, leisure and 
belief.^® 

But Arthur is only one example of many; in fact, the story of Arthur 
is merely typical of the attitude throughout the book. If Milton includes 
a legend or story which he does not believe, it is usually with an apolo- 
getic tone, with some statement of the condoning circumstances: 

the story goes, if it be worth believing . . . which I had not noted, being un- 
likely, but for the place where I found it.^® 

He often dropped out anecdotes, with some such disparaging remark as: 
*'saith Mat. Westm. annexing thereto a long unlikely tale/’^^ William 
of Malmesbury he rebukes because “he refused not the authority of 
ballads for want of better. 

The culmination of Milton^s indictment of untruthful historians comes 
in his farewell to Bede, who, though a monk and therefore anathema, 
was more reliable than most of his fellows. Around him is woven Milton^s 
denunciation of historians in general, in terms which are reminiscent of 
his prelatical and Salmasian pamphlets: 

Beda surceased to write. Out of whom chiefly has been gathered, since the 
Saxon’s arrival, such as hath been delivered, a scattered story picked out here 
and there, with some trouble and tedious work, from among his many legends 
of visions and miracles . . . which leaves us uncertain whether Beda was wanting 
to his matter, or his matter to him. Yet from hence to the Danish invasion it 
will be worse with us, destitute of Beda. Left only to obscure and blockish 
chronicles; whom Malmesbury, and Huntingdon, (for neither they nor we had 
better authors of those times,) ambitious to adorn the history, make no scruple 
ofttimes, I doubt, to interline with conjectures and surmises of their own; them 
rather than imitate, I shall choose to represent the truth naked, though as lean 
as a plain journal. Yet William of Malmesbury must be acknowledged, both for 
style and judgment, to be by far the best writer of them all: but what labour is 
to be endured turning over volumes of rubbish in the rest, Florence of Worcester, 


r., V, 258-259. 
P, F., V, 275, 294, 
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Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, Matthew of Westminster, and 
many others of obscurer note, with all their monachisms, is a penance to think. 
Yet these are our only registers, transcribers one after another for the most 
part, and sometimes worthy enough of the things they register. This travail, 
rather than not to know at once what may be known of our ancient story, sifted 
from fables and impertinences, I voluntarily undergo; and to save others, if 
they please, the like unpleasing labour; except those who take pleasure to be all 
their lifetime raking the foundations of old abbeys and cathedrals.^® 

His criticisms of individual writers are too numerous to mention in 
detail, but a few may be quoted as representative. Brompton is ^^no 
ancient author . . . nor of much credit.’'^® As to Henry of Huntingdon, 
^Tittle credit is to be placed in Huntingdon single,” i.e., unsupported.®^ 
A certain story in Matthew of Westminster he leaves there “to be 
sought by such as are more credulous than I wish my readers.”®^ But 
on Geoffrey of Monmouth he concentrates his heavy artillery. Geoffrey 
is “the British author, whom I use only then when others are all silent.”®® 
Many of Geoffrey^s materials are “such like stuff ... too palpably 
untrue to be worth rehearsing in the midst of truth. He disposes of 
Scottish historians by labelling them “no more therefore to be believed 
for bare assertions, however quaintly drest, than our Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth.”®® And how eloquent is his phrase about “Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, whose weight we know”!®® 

Here then is the picture of a man whose great ideal of life seemed to 
be to become a poet, and who yet on one side of his nature seemed to 
be working his hardest to defeat that aim. It has already been suggested 
that one reason why Milton gave up writing on the British story and 
turned to the story of the Creation was that he lost belief in the story of 
Arthur and other fabulous British characters.®^ The tone of the History 
of Britain amply confirms this view. But the matter goes deeper than a 
mere loss of faith in a particular story. It is the development of a 
character, of a philosophy of life. To the youthful Milton poetry may 
have been something more or less independent of life and of truth. The 
poet was perhaps “a star and dwelt apart.” But to the middle-aged 
Milton, certainly, the lure of the world, of actuality, and of truth had 
become so strong as to shut out this view. It was in the arena of life 
that he made his appearances from 1640 to 1660. And life was too 
strong, too brutal, too direct for poetry. Only when life swept on without 

29 p. W,, V, 295-296. P- W., v, 315. P. W., v, 324. 

P. If., V, 306. P. If., V, 197. ^ P. If., V, 202. 

85 p. If., V, 243. P. W., V, 274. 

87 P. F. Jones, “ Milton and the Epic Subject from British Histoiy,” FMLA , xm (1927), 
901 ff. 
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Mm was lie able to relax and return to bis first love to create his splendid 
poems. 

The obvious rejoinder that some of the sonnets are first-rate poetry 
is of course sound. In those on his blindness and that to his wife the 
critic in him is, so to speak, on leave of absence. In the “rather wooden 
translations from the Scriptures/^ on the other hand, to quote Moody’s 
verdict,^® there is little of high poetic quality. The sonnets to a “virtuous 
young lady” and to Lady Margaret Ley are graceful compliments; the 
pair defending his Tetrachordon are, though written in terrible earnest, 
hardly better than blurbs; two others have been called “poetical invita- 
tions to dinner.”^® Thus the amount of wholly first-rate poetry repre- 
sented by these years is astonishingly small. This small amount is, of 
course, priceless; but one may venture the assertion without being too 
much of a Philistine that it could have been written — and perhaps was — 
in about a week of “running time.” It constitutes hardly more than an 
episode in the long years from thirty-two to fifty-two, the productive 
years of the poet’s prime. 

Milton’s mind, in other words, was essentially critical rather than 
creative. He was by sympathy a rationalist, a scientist, a thinker. He 
was attracted by satire, an essentially critical art. John Dryden told the 
anecdotist Aubrey that Milton ^^pronounced the letter R (littera canina) 
very hard ... a certaine signe of a satyricall witt.”^° Again, it is not 
without significance that Keats should have eventually thrown Milton 
overboard, and given up his attempt at “Hyperion” as too Miltonic. 
Keats w’-as simple, sensuous, passionate; Milton was complex, in- 
tellectual, critical. 

It is astonishing how early the rationalistic spirit comes out in Milton. 
Mrs. Tillyard’s recent edition of Milton’s college prolusions affords ad- 
mirable illustrations. In the very first of these exercises, in the name of 
Reason, Milton flouts the old myths: 

lam... attempting to bring them to the test of reason, and thereby to examine 
whether they can bear the scrutiny of strict truth. 

So he goes on to examine the myths in the cold light of investigation, 
and even at times brings to bear almost the method of Mr. Erskine. 

But why they should believe that Phanes, endowed as he was with a wondrous 
and superhuman beauty, was so much in love with Night, a mere mulatto or 
silhouette, as even to wish to marry her, seems a problem hopelessly difEcult 

Poems^ ed. Moody, p. 69. Ihid.j p. 70. 

John Aubrey, Brief Lines (ed. A. Clark, Oxford, 1898), n, 67. 

Tillyard, op. oik, 57. 
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to solve, unless the phenomenal scarcity of females at that time left him no 
choice.^^ 

And when he felt moved to amend the curriculum of the college, Ms 
hope was to introduce, not more poetry, but more science! 

But how much better were it, gentlemen, and how much more consonant with 
your dignity, now to let your eyes wander as it were over all the lands depicted 
on the map, and to behold the places trodden by the heroes of old, to range over 
the regions made famous by wars, by triumphs, and even by the tales of poets of 
renown, now to traverse the stormy Adriatic, now to climb unharmed the slopes 
of fiery Etna, then to spy out the customs of mankind and those states which are 
well-ordered, next to seek out and explore the nature of all living creatures, and 
after that to turn your attention to the secret virtues of stones and herbs. And 
do not shrink from taking your flight into the skies and gazing upon the mani- 
fold shapes of the clouds, the mighty piles of snow, and the source of the dews 
of morning; then inspect the coffers wherein the hail is stored and examine the 
arsenals of the thunderbolts. And do not let the intent of Jupiter or of Nature 
elude you, when a huge and fearful comet threatens to set the heavens aflame, 
nor let the smallest star escape you of all the myriads which are scattered and 
strewn between the poles: yes, even follow close upon the sun in all his journeys, 
and ask account of time itself and demand the reckoning of its eternal passage 

To put it differently, the world was much with Milton. Intellectual 
problems offered a challenge to his mind which he could not escape. 

I doubt whether he really groaned too heavily under the burden of the 
twenty years of prose servitude. If he had, he could have escaped from 
it — if his mind had been willing to let him! But the critical and scholarly 
bent of Ms temperament would not be downed while the situation con- 
tinued as it was. 

But — and here may be the answer to a question lurking in our minds 
all this time — the situation did not continue. Otherwise we might have 
had no Paradise Lost or Paradise Regained or Samson Agonistes. In fact, 
the situation changed very definitely and, for Milton, with startling 
completeness. We have seen that the chief factors influencing Mm in 
forsaking poetry for prose were the low estate of contemporary poetry, 
the stimulation or challenge of controversy, his appointment to public 
office, and his critical tendency combined with Ms wide and intense 
reading. By 1660 or somewhat earlier, all these conditions had been 
changed or eliminated. Poetry, thanks to Dryden and Waller, had 
revived; controversy was over and forgotten; Ms public position was 
swept away; and the reading which went hand in hand with the critical 
temper was impossible (except indirectly) on account of his blindness. 
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He was thrown back on himself and on his imagination for intellectual 
food. The powers of the imagination were therefore released, the severe 
curb of his mind was loosened, and the great poems ensued. The critical 
and scientific tendency still remained much in evidence; and everyone 
knows that one stumbling-block for many readers of the poems is the 
aggressiveness of their theological and philosophical content.^^ But the 
imaginative element had forged ahead; the simple, sensuous, and 
passionate had freer rein; the poet was more unhampered. The author of 
Animadversions on the Remonstranfs Defence gave way to the author of 
Paradise Lost, 

This conception of Milton is strengthened by certain other tendencies 
which appear in the History of Britain. One feels, for instance, a general 
weariness and cynicism in Milton's whole attitude towards the times 
he writes of. They are bad times, written of by bad historians; the course 
of history is depressing. His astonishing outburst against the past times 
is almost ridiculous by its very fury: 

the Romans we have cause not to say much worse, than that they beat us into 
some civility.^® 

In general, 

Their actions . . . most commonly wars . . . the rest superstition and monastical 
affectation. . . . Left only to obscure .and blockish chronicles . . . volumes of 
rubbish.'^® 

His weariness is accompanied by his customary distrust of liberty 
carried to a truly Ruskinian scepticism. The chief burden of this theme 
comes in the digression at the beginning of Book in, a tirade against the 
mistakes of his own time. Grave flaws of characters, he says, 

brought those ancient natives to misery and ruin, by liberty, which rightly used, 
might have made them happy; so brought they these of late, after many labours, 
much bloodshed, and vast expense, to ridiculous frustration ... for liberty 
hath a sharp and double edge, fit only to be handled by just and virtuous 

The ancient Britons, he continues, ^^adoring the name of liberty," but 
given to ^flicence," and lacking 

the wisdom, the virtue, the labour, to use and maintain true liberty, . . . soon 
remitted their heat, and shrunk more wretchedly under the burden of their own 
liberty, than before under a foreign yoke.^® 

Of similar significance is Milton's insistence on the value of brevity, 

** Even so, it is iilunoinatmg to notice how prosaic, how lacking in romantic imagination, 
Fatadise Regained is. F, W,, v, 198. R, IF., v, 295. 
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not as the source of wit, but as essential to holding the interest of the 
reader. He announces his objective at the start: 

But I intend not with controversies and quotations to delay or interrupt the 
smooth course of history ... but shall endeavour that which hitherto hath been 
needed most, with plain and lightsome brevity, to relate well and orderly things 
worth the noting, so as may best instruct and benefit them that read.^® 

The stringent condensation which he applies to the material which be 
takes from Geoffrey of Monmouth and other historians has already been 
studied in considerable detail in Sir Charles Firth's illuminating essay 
Milton blue-pencils mercilessly, cutting down especially genealogies and 
long speeches, but also cutting out a wealth of vivid details.^^ The history, 
as Sir Charles Firth has pointed out, gains a great deal in modernness 
and in precision and in scholarliness in this process of cutting, but the 
poetic quality suffers. 

To recapitulate, then, the writer of the History of Britain is a man 
whose interests are primarily prosaic — that is, critical, ratiocinative, 
scholarly; whose chief goal is truth — truth of fact — as little obscured by 
ornament and idle fancy as possible; and whose attitude towards the 
world is pessimistic and sceptical. It is that of a keen mind, with a sense 
of fact and plausibility which (if we desire to flatter ourselves) is strik- 
ingly modern. It is one of the miracles of history that such a tempera- 
ment should have been so reversed by circumstances as to become a 
great poet. The poetic impulse and ability were always in reserve, but 
for twenty years they were nearly dormant. A great controversialist and 
critic were in the ascendant; the poet was submerged. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, it is to the fall of Cromwell and the blindness of Milton 
that we must be eternally grateful for Paradise Lost^ Paradise Regained^ 
and Samson Agonistes. 

J. Milton French 

Dartmouth College 
P, W., V, 165. 

^•'Milton as an Historian,’’ Proceedings of the British Academy ^ m (1907-8), 227-257. 

6^ i>. If., V, 210, 266, 299. 
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THE LATIN PASTORALS OF MILTON 
AND CASTIGLIONE 

A COMPARATIVE study seems to show that Casliglione^s Latin 
pastoral elegy, Alcon, is more closely related to Milton^s Epi- 
iaphium Damonis than to Lycidas, which has often been mentioned in 
connection with the Italian poemd This paper undei takes only to set 
forth the parallels between Alcon and the Epiiaphium, not to reach any 
absolute conclusions as to the extent of Milton’s dependence. 

The possibility of extensive indebtedness on Milton’s part may appear, 
at the outset, remote and uncertain because of the ver}^ intimate and 
biographical nature of the tribute to Diodati. Of the Latin poems the 
EpUaphium is not only the best but the deepest in feeling, and that 
would seem to put it outside the province of the source-hunter. As the 
record of a profound emotional experience the later elegy differs from 
Lycidas, a greater poem because it is the fruit of Milton’s sedulous pre- 
occupation with classical traditions. But the EpUaphium is in Latin, 
and as Masson truly remarks,^ “this, in itself, removes it into the realm 
of the artificial.” Moreover, there is another phase of its artificiality. 
The invocation in the poem, in fact the title itself, shows that Milton 
recognized, as Spenser did, that “a poet is responsible to the Muses 
that his works have artistic value apart from their value as an ex- 
pression of his own feelings”^; and for both men artistic value implied 
imitation. In short, Milton’s EpUaphium, as in less measure Lycidas, 
amply demonstrates that spontaneous and impassioned feeling gain 
adequate expression within the limits of pastoral elegy and by a dis- 
criminating use of its conventions.^ Inevitably, then, the Latin elegy, 

^ Cf. Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy: ike Revival of Learning (New York, 1883), 
pp. 490-491; Saintsbury, The Earlier Renaissance (London, 1901), p. 34; J. Cartwright, 
Baldassare Castiglione (London, 1908), i, 144-145; J. H. Hanford, ^The Pastoral Elegy 
and Milton’s Lycidas/^ PMLA, xxv (1910), 432; and A Milton Handbook (New York, 
1926), p. 133; G. Norlin, '‘The Conventions of the Pastoral Elegy,” AJP, xxxii (1911), 
307; and L. E. Kastner, Poetical Works of William Drummond (London, 1913), ii, 363. — 
Drummond’s poem (1638) on the death of Sir Anthony Alexander is a frank adaptation 
of Alcon^ but Kastner does not believe that Lycidas reflects Drummond. Independently 
both English poets had recourse to the same model.| 

® Poetical Works of John Milton (London, 1903), i, 113. 

® W. L. Renwick, Edmund Spenser (London, 1925), p. 126. — The author is discussing the 
sources of the Amoretti, 

^Professor Hanford, “The Youth of Milton” in Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Donne (1925), p. 148, observes that the Latin elegy, even more than Lycidas, adheres to 
convendom 
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its title derived from Moschus^ Epitaphium Bionis, faces toward classical 
models, chiefly VirgiFs Tenth Eclogue/ and echoes from time to time 
the Aeneidj Ovid, and Horace. 

These classical sources predominate in the Epitaphium, Yet as a late 
neo-Latinist Milton did not neglect his earlier confreres, he who boasted 
his acc|uaintance with Manso, friend to the author of Gefusalemme 
Liberata, And even amid the welter of sixteenth-century Latin hexam- 
eters® special reasons obtain for his remembering Alcon, in which 
Castiglione, also following Virgil, mourns the loss of Falcone, companion 
of his youth. Mantua was the home of both Castiglione and Falcone, 
youthful scholar, poet, and tutor to Baldassare’s younger brother 
Jeronimo. When Falcone died, July 1505, Castiglione was in Rome. 
His friend’s sudden passing evoked a letter to his mother expressing his 
sorrow: he and Falcone had been boyhood friends; they were reared 
together; he had expected to obtain Falcone a post in Rome, a post 
befitting a man of such rare qualities. In conclusion he begs for details 
of Falcone’s death and asks that Jeronimo collect and save from loss 
his tutor’s writings.*^ “If ever a man had a genius for friendship, it was 
Castiglione. No one loved his friends more tenderly, or clung to their 
memories with greater faithfulness.”® But so filled with business was 
Castiglione’s life that a year passed before he wrote the poetical tribute 
to his friend. As in Alcon he alludes to the death of his brother Jeronimo, 
in the summer of 1506, it is concluded that the author wrote the poem 
during his visit to England.® 

Curiously similar were the circumstances leading to the writing of 
Epitaphium Damonis, Returning to England in the summer of 1639, 

® Except for the title and an implied indebtedness at the beginning, Milton’s Epitaphium 
manifests no direct dependence upon Bion’s Lament for Adorns^ which is not a pastoral, 
or upon Moschus’ Lament for Bion, Hanford, “The Pastoral Elegy,” of. cit,^ p. 416, draws 
attention to Moody’s error in stating that Milton’s poem formally imitates Moschus. 
Kerlin, Theocritus in English Literature (1910), pp. 40-*41, affirms that Milton’s “immediate 
model no doubt” was Moschus. And W. MacKellar, Latin Poems of John Milton (1930), 
p. 61, citing Rerlin, states that the Epitaphium is a return to the manner of Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus.” Even to Theocritus Milton owes nothing directly. 

® Of the many anthologies (cf. Symonds, op, cii , p. 451, and Saintsbury, op, cit^ p. 21) 
the most famous was Carmina Illusirium Poetarum Italorum, Florence, 1719. Those used 
in the present study are an earlier collection, with same title (Paris, 1576), 3 vols., and A. 
Pope’s, Selecta Poemata Italorum (London, 1740), 2 vols.; Alcon appears k Carmina 
(Paris), 1, 61-64, and in Pope, ii, 237-242, as of course elsewhere. 

^ Eleven years later a comedy by Falcone was performed during the festhdties at 
Castiglione’s marriage, “as a delicate attention to Castiglione.” — C. Hare, Courts and 
Camps of the Italian Renaissance (N. Y,, 1908), p. 113. ® Cartwright, op, cit,, p. 142. 

9 Cf. iUd., pp. 179-186, for an account of the English visit, during which Castiglione, 
as Duke Guidobaldo’s representative, was installed as Knight of the Garter. 
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Milton learned the particulars of Diodati’s death. Then perhaps he 
recalled Castiglione’s Alcon, the intimate story of two friends separated 
at the lastd® ''Was there anything worth its cost in the sight of buried 
Rome . . . that for it I could be without exclaims Milion.^^ But 

Castiglione, eager for his friend’s coming, dwells upon the beauty of 
Rome and the Tiber, which "washes ancient ruins, lofty ornaments.” 
And both poets, long unaware of tragedy, were thwarted in their fond 
dreams of later companionship. A detailed analysis of their elegies dis- 
closes more tangible affinities. 

The structure of the two poems — their external form and their inner 
succession of moods — deserves first consideration; this phase of the com- 
parison necessitates, however, some mention of structural origins, a 
subject which has never been adequately treated.^^ The framework of 
the later pastoral elegy was determined by three classical poems: 
Theocritus’ First Idyll and Virgil’s Fifth and Tenth Eclogues, which 
modify the pattern of Theocritus. In the first, two shepherds in sixty- 
three lines of dialogue, exchange compliments and arrange an elaborate 
gift for the singer. Then follows the lament proper (of varying length in 
later elegies), at the end of which, in ten lines, the singer demands his 
reward and is praised for his skill. Virgil’s Fifth copies this formula with 
a difference. The introductory dialogue is reduced to nineteen lines; 
Mopsus then sings the lament for Daphnis (Julius Caesar), and after a 
break of eleven lines of dialogue, Menalcas celebrates his apotheosis, 
the eclogue being concluded with ten lines as the singers exchange 
presents. The note of joy, which in a sense completes that of sorrow 
introduced by Theocritus, becomes a stock feature. In Virgil’s Tenth 
one singer, the poet, in eight lines introduces himself and his theme; 
he sings the consolation to Callus, whose mistress has deserted him, 
and in eight concluding lines he announces that his song has ended. 
Lycidas is modelled upon this plan, even to the number of separate 
concluding lines, in which Milton, like Virgil, intimates that he is to 
sing no more pastorals. 

Moreover, Virgil’s Tenth provides the nearest approach to the pattern 
of Alcon and the Epitaphium. In these a separate introduction, replacing 
the separate conclusion of Virgil, announces the subject of the lament, 

Masson, Life (London, 1894), i, 830, concludes it was during his second slay in Rome or 
Florence that Milton heard of Diodati^s death; two years later he wrote the Epitaphium^ 
in the summer of 1640. 

The text and translation in the Columbia University edition of Milton (New York, 
1931), I, appear throughout this study. For assistance in the translations from Alcon the 
present writer is obliged to Professor H. J. Leon, of the classical department, University 
of Texas, ^ Norlin, op, cU,y 296-297, devotes a paragraph to the subject. 
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the setting, and the poet-singer, who then sings the lament proper 
through to the end of the poem. This preface, twenty-three lines in 
Castiglione and seventeen in Milton, obviously harks back to Virgil 
rather than to the longer prefatory dialogue of Theocritus, to which it 
is sometimes referred. Though scores of pastoral elegies adopted the 
framework found in Alcon and the Epitaphium, the general movements 
of the laments proper exhibit a marked similarity which a glance at 
their outlines will make clear. 

The Italian lament (24-154) consists logically of three parts. Part One 
makes extensive use of the pathetic fallacy: the meadows have lost 
their splendor and deny their accustomed shade, the sterile fields fail 
their promised yield, all nature mourns Alcon's loss. The grass which 
dies springs up again green, the sun sets only to rise again; but once 
Death has seized upon man, he is ever shrouded in eternal gloom. No 
more will Alcon be seen in pastoral games ever the victor, no more will 
his pipe soothe the neighboring hills, nor again will he and his com- 
panion endure together the rigors of pastoral life. Part Two of Alcon 
(83-129) concerns lollas^ absence in Rome. He envies Leucippus, who 
was with Alcon when he died and who since has passed away to be with 
him in the Elysian fields. Unaware of his death, lollas was fashioning 
idle dreams of Alcon's coming to Rome and of their happiness there. 
Part Three (130-154) concludes the poem, ss lollas invokes the shade 
of his friend and declares that he will raise an empty tomb on the banks 
of the Anio, deck it with flowers, and append an epitaph. 

The lament in Milton’s poem likewise falls into three parts. Its suc- 
cessive moods are more readily observed because of the refrain, the use 
of which beginning in Theocritus became general. What may be called 
Part One (18-111) precedes the account of the Italian journey. First 
(18-67) the singer mourns the loss of his companion in the fields, his 
comforter, his joy. In the visits of Mopsus and the various deities (68- 
92) Milton follows Virgil xP The final passage (93-111) elaborates a 
contrast between animals and humanity, the significance of which will 
be discussed. Part Two (112-197) includes, first (112-160) the poet’s 
memories of Damon and his grief in being absent when Damon died; 
second (161-178) plans for a British epic; and third (180-197) a descrip- 
tion of the cups, gifts of Manso. The Epitaphium ends briefly (198-219) 
with an account of the heavenly joys of Damon, in which obviously the 
poet is following the ultimate precedent of Virgil in his deification of 

Professor Mustard in “Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic Poets/^ AJP^ xxx (1909), 
249, believes the invocation “indicates that he has Theocritus in mind, not Virgil.” The 
passage itself produces no evidence; and “Sicelicum carmen” may perhaps be regarded as 
a conventional literary epithet; cf. VirgiPs “Sicelides Musae” (w, 1). 
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Caesar (Vj S6--80). Milton’s notable originality here lies ixi tlie cliaracter- 
istic passage (215-219) in which Bacchic orgies '^run riot with the 
thyrsus of Zion.”^^ 

Two structural differences between Alcon and the Epitaphium at 
once stand out: Milton’s elaboration of his epic plans and the description 
of the cups.^® For these structural entities Alcon affords no counterpart. 
Nor does Castiglione’s last movement correspond to Milton’s^ which 
tells the celestial joys of Damon. Earlier in the lament, however, there 
is a passage which strikes the same note as in Castiglione’s last lines. 

Milton expresses a desire to offer tribute to Diodati (27-30, 33-34): 

Quicquid erit, certe, nisi me lupus ante videbit, 

Indeplorato non comminuere sepulchre,^® 

Constabitque tuus tibi honos, longumque vigebit 

Inter pastures : 

Si quid id est, priscamque fidem coluisse, piumque, 

Paliadiasque artes, sociumque habuisse canorum. 

(Whate’er shall come, one thing is sure: unless a wolf shall see me hrst, you, 
Damon, will not be crushed in an unlamented tomb, but your honors will be 
firmly fixed, firm set for you, and will long have vigorous life among the shep- 
herds ... if it counts for aught to have cherished faith like the faith of olden 
days, to have cherished righteousness, and the arts of Pallas, and to have had 
as comrade a man of song.) 

Two features in these Virgilian lines may be traced in Alcon (139-140): 

Ipse meis manibus ripa hac Aniensis inanem 
Constituam tumulum, nostri solatia luctus.^^ 

(With my own hands here on the bank of the Anio I shall raise an empty tomb, 
solace for my grief.) A flower passage follows, concluding (147-148): 

The significance of these concluding lines, “the mask of Latin being in itself a sufficient 
drapery,” is discussed by Professor Hanford, “The Youth of Milton,” op, cit., p. 153, 

^ For discussion of classical authority in these two features, cf. Hanford, “The Pastoral 
Elegy,” op, cit.f pp. 414 and 411 respectively. In the Renaissance pastoral elegy, digres- 
sions became an accepted license. Theocritus set the fashion for describing cups and other 
gifts; there is no evidence of direct indebtedness, one reason being that Milton^s cups were 
probably actual gifts from Manso. 

Hanford, iUd,^ p. 446, notes the similar phrasing in Lyc. 12: “He must not float upon 
his watery bier unwept.” Compare further Alcon 101-102: “Ast ego nec tristes lacrimas in 
funere fudi, Debita nec misero persolvi justa sodali.” The sentiment is fairly commonplace; 
see MacRellar’s notes on the passage. 

With this Hanford, ihid,y p, 432, compares Lyc, 151 ff., where the singer “to interpose 
a little ease” fancies that he is decking the tomb. Professor Hanford further mentions the 
emphasis in Lyc, and Alcon upon the intimacy between singer and his friend. He does not, 
however, acknowledge any explicit connection between Milton’s later elegy and Alcon* 
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Nos Alcon dilexit multum, & dignus amari 
Ipse fuit nobis, & tali dignus iionore. 

(Alcon deeply loved me, and he was worthy of my love, and worthy of such 
tribute.) The couplet suggests Milton's ‘'Si quid id est," etc. 

Structurally, then, the two elegies, both following Virgil, contain 
parallels which can hardly be regarded as accidental or conventional. 

1, Near the beginning of Milton's elegy, Thyrsis^^ appears as the 
Nymphs are invoked to tell of his grief (5-8) : 

Et quibus assiduis exercuit amra querelis, 

Fluminaque, foiitesque^® vagos, nemorumque recessus, 

Bum sibi praereptum queritur Damona, neque altam 
Luctibus exemit noctem, loca sola pererrans. 

(The ceaseless plainings wherewith he harried the grots, and the wide-ranging 
rivers, and the retreats within the woods, while he made lament that Damon had 
been wrested from him before his time. Nor did he exempt from his griefs the 
deeps of the night, as he wandered o'er lonely places.) 

This not unconventional picture deserves to be compared with Castig- 
lione's description of lollas' grief, like that of the dove bereft of its 
mate (15): 

Languidulus moestis complet nemora alia querelisP 
(Feebly he fills the high groves with mournful complaints.) And later (2t-23): 

Tantum inter silvas, aut solo in Uttore secum 
Perditus, & serae oblitus decedere nocti, 

Rupibus haec frustra & surdis jactabat arenis. 

(Only amid the woods or on the solitary shore, alone with his despair and for- 
getting to yield to the late night, in vain he poured forth these words to the 
cliffs and sands unhearing.) 

The lament of each singer begins in the same strain, with the same 
interrogations: Epitaphium (19-22), Alcon (27-29): 

Hei mihi! quae terris, quae dicam numina coelo, 

Postquam te immiti rapuerunt funere Damon; 

Shepherd names in Milton as in Castiglione are commonplace and hence have little 
or no bearing upon sources: ultimately Thyrsis comes from Theocr. i and Damon from 
Virg. in and vni, lollas from Virg. n, and Alcon, suggested by Falcone, from Virg. v. 

C. S. Jerram in Lycidas and Epitaphium Damonis (London, 1874) regards the phrase 
as an obvious metrical imitation of Virg. Aen. m, 91, “liminaque laurusque dei.'* 

^ 20 Italics mine, as in Milton’s passage. Cf. Alcon, 138, '^quasque cava haec responsant 
antra querelas:^ Verbal parallels between the two poems are few. Though Castiglione’s 
hexameters are always smooth, Milton, better Latinist and poet, would r^ort to Alcon 
mainly for plan, ideas, or turns of thought* 
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Siccine nos iinquis, tua sic sine nonaine virtus 
Ibit, & obscuris nnmero sociabitur umbris? 

(Woe is me! What powers divine shall I name on earth, what in heaven, since 
they have swept you off, Damon, by a merciless death? Is it thus, thus, that you 
leave me? Is merit such as yours to pass thus, nameless, and to be joined with a 
host of obscure shades^) 

Quis Deus, aut quis te casus miser abstulit? ergo 
Optima quaeque rapit duri inclcmentia tati^ 

Ergo bonis tantum est aliquod male numen amicum? 

(What god, or what hapless chance has torn you from me? Does, then, the 
harshness of cruel fate carry away ever the best? Is, then, some divinity un- 
kindly only to the good?)^^ 

In their emphasis upon the intimacy of singer and his dead friend, Alcon 
and Epitaphium conspicuously extend the conventions of the kind. 
After promising to observe yearly rites, Milton effects a natural tran- 
sition to the following mood (37--43, 51-52, 55-56): 

At mihi quid tandem fiet modo? quis mihi fidus 
Haerebit iateri comes, ut tu saepe solebas 
Frigoribus duris, & per loca foeta pruinis, 

Aut rapido sub sole, siti morientihus herbis?^^ 

Sive opus in magnos fuit eminiis ire leones 
Aut avidos terrere lupos praesepibus altis; 

Quis fando sopire diem, cantuque solebit? 


Aut aestate, dies medio duni vertitur axe,^^ 

Cum Pan aescule^ somnum capit abditus umbra,^^ 


For the practice of repeating the dead shepherd^s name, as in Lyc. 8-9, cf. Alcon 
24“25: ‘‘Alcon, deiiciae Musarum & Apollinis, Alcon Pars animae, cordis pars Alcon 
maxima nostri.’’ Hanford, p. 443, quotes Spenser^s November 37-38 and Astrophel 7-8. 
The shepherd’s youth is also conventionally emphasized; with Lyc, 8, “dead ere Ms 
prime,” cf. Alcon 1, “sub flore juventae ” Beginning with Moschus, dead shepherds have 
been termed poets; with Lyc. 34, cf. Alcon 3, “Quern toties Fauni & Dryades sensere 
canentem,” both inspired by Virg, Ec. vi, 27-28; and with Lyc. 42-44, cf. Alcon 73-74, 
“Non tua vicinos mulcebit fistula montes, Docta nec umbrosae resonabunt carmina 
valles.” With Milton’s lines Hanford, p. 423, quotes Virg. Ec. vin, 4. 

“ Italics mine. Cf. Alcon 38, “Prata suum amisere decus, morientihus herhisT Masson 
cites Virg. Geor. i, 424, “solem ad rapidum”; and MacKellar adds Geor. rv, 427-428, 
“arebant herbae, et cava fiiumina siccis Faucibus ad limum radii tepefacta coquebant.” 
Hanford, p. 421, notes that the imagery of Milton’s entire passage owes sometMng to 
Virg. Ec. X, 55-68. 

^ Jerram, op. cU.^ cites Lucan’s Phar. ni, 423, “medio cum Phoebus in axe est.” 

®^The dread of disturbing Pan, Warton traces to Theocr. i, 15-17; MacKellar cites 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess L 1? Mustard, op. ciL, 247, observes its occurrence in 
Sann. Arc. Eel, ix, 146-147, and in Baif, Eel. xix. 
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Quis mihi blanditiasque tuas, quis turn milii risus, 

Cecropiosque sales referet, cuitosqiie iepores? 

(But wliat of me? What loyal comrade will cling to my side, as you were wont 
oft to do, in the days of unrelenting cold, in places pregnant with frosts, or under 
the devouring sun, when the plants were dying of thirst, or when there was need 
to face in hand to hand encounter the monstrous lions, or to frighten the hungry 
wolves away from the high folds? Who will make it his habit with talking and 
with song to lay the day to rest? ... Or, in the summer-time, when the day is 
revolving in mid-heaven, when Pan, hidden away in the shade of the oak, courts 
slumber, . . . who will renew for me your blandishments, your laughter, your 
sallies of Cecropian wit, and your cultured graces?) 

Akon presents a briefer, equally intimate, account (71-72, 78-82): 

Non tecum posthac molli resiipinus in umbrdr^ 

Effugiam longos aestivo tempore soles; 


Nos etenim k teneris simul usque hue viximus annis, 

Frigora pertulimusque aestus, noctesque, diesque, 

Communique simul sunt pasta armenta labore. 

Rura mca haec tecum communia: viximus una. 

(No more shall I, reclining at ease in the soft shade with thee, escape the hot 
sun of a long summer’s day. For we two have lived together from our tender 
years until now; we have borne together cold and heat, nights and days, and 
our herds were pastured together with common labor. These my fields were 
thine, we lived as one.) 

Although these passages are limited by what Professor Hanford calls 
^^the narrow range of pastoral equivalents for friendship/’ the imagery 
is enough alike to be interesting: Milton’s ^Trigoribus duri” and Castig- 
lione’s ‘Trigora”; summer ^‘dies medio dum vertitur axe” and ‘dongos 
aestivo tempore soles.” Both singers recall the rigors of winter and the 
quiet, congenial delights in summer shade. That such charming pictures 
are rare in pastoral elegy makes it more likely that Milton knew the 
passage in Alcon, as also of course Virgil, the common source. 

2. In neither of his pastoral elegies does Milton employ the pathetic 
fallacy for its own sake. In Lycidas, he dwells upon the beauty of 
natural objects rather than upon their sentience; in the EpUaphium he 
gains an efiect more like VirgiP^ than like Castiglione. Their combined 

^ Italics mine. Cf. EpU. 148, "'Imus? & argute paulum recubamus in 
Hanford, “The Pastoral Elegy,” op, cit , p. 432, cites this passage as a source of Lyc. 
23-31: ^^For we were nursed upon the self-same Mil, Fed the same flock, by fountain, 
shade, and rill; together both” etc. 

27 See, for example, Ec, i, 38-39: “Ipsae te, Tityre, pinus, Ipsi te fontes, ipsa haec arbusta 
vocabant.” As Conington in Opera (London, 1881), i, observes, the pines, springs, and 
orchards called h im back in the sense that they depended on Ms care. 
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influence upon Milton is perhaps illustrated in the following passages. 
Thyrsis’ grief has caused neglect of his fields and flocks (63-67) : 

Heu quam culta mihi priiis arva procacibiis heibis 
Involvuntur, & ipsa situ seges alia fatiscit^ 

Innuba neglecto marcescit & uva racemo, 

Nec myrteta juvant; ovium quoque taedet, at illae 
Moerunt, inque suum convertunt ora magistrum.^® 

(All me! How deeply my tilth-lands, once so well tilled, are clothed now with 
insolent herbage! The towering grain gapes open with mildew. The grapes, un- 
wedded, are withering, their clusters neglected, and the myrtle-groves pleasure 
me not. I am weary even of the sheep, and they are turning their eyes in deepest 
sorrow on their master.) 

Compare the conventional insipidity of Alcon (38-42) : 

Prata suum amisere decus, morientibus herbis 
Arida; sunt sicci fontes, & flumina sicca. 

Infoecunda carent promissis frugibus arva, 

Et mala crescentes nibigo exedit aristas. 

Squalor tristis habet pecudes, pecudumque magistros. 

(The meadows have lost their splendor, shrivelling with the dying herbage; 
dried are the springs, the rivers are dry. The sterile fields fail their promised 
yield, and evil rust devours the growing ears. Squalor possesses the sad herds 
and squalor their masters.) 

While Milton’s lines are obviously the more natural and tasteful, they 
bear an obvious resemblance to Castiglione’s. The three aspects of decay 
— sterile fields, blighted corn, neglected^ sheep — are described in the 
same order and with similar details. 

3. Before the review of those parts of the two elegies which concern 
Milton’s and Castiglione’s travels, it will be convenient at this point to 
quote several passages, all of which further illustrate what seem to be 
Milton’s liberal adaptations from Castiglione.^® In the first of these 
Milton contrasts the free mating of animals with the unique lot of man, 
who, choosing one congenial soul out of a thousand, is thwarted in his 
happiness by untimely death. Milton’s idea is not far removed from the 

MacKellar cites Lyc, 125, noting the conventionality of hungry sheep’’; and for 
line 65 — ^no counterpart in Alcon — ^he finds a number of precedents. 

Commenting upon the Renaissance and Miltonic imitative art, Professor E, K. Rand 
observes, in ^‘Milton in Rustication,” St, in Phil., xix (1922), 119: [a poet] must 

season his verse with the antique, but avoid too obvious reminiscence, sheer steals. . . . 
And not only words and images and turns of thought must be stolen from antiquity, but 
the flavor, the atmosphere. Substances inconsistent with one another must be combined 
harmoniously.” 
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conventional comparison of human mortality with the cycle of life and 
death in external nature. The relevant passage from the Epitapkium is 
as follows (100-105) : 

. . , vilisque volucrum 

Passer habet semper quicum sit, k omnia circum 
Parra libens volitet, serd sua tecta revisens, 

Quern si fors letho objecit, seu miivus adunco 
Fata tub’t iostro, seu stravit arundine fossor, 

Protinus ille aiium socio petit inde volatu. 

(The lowly sparrow always has some one with whom to spend his days, gladly, 
with whom to fly gladly about ail the heaps of spelt, visiting again, late, his own 
shelter: but if chance has done this mate to death — mayhap a kite by its curved 
beak has brought to it its fate, or perchance a ditcher has laid it low with his 
shaft — straightway the sparrow, flying from the spot, seeks another to be his 
comrade.) 

In the following simile the fact that Castiglione’s idea is the exact op- 
posite of Milton’s does not necessarily affect its significance as a pos- 
sible source of inspiration. lollas’ sorrow is compared to the nightin- 
gale’s (8-15): 

Aut qualis soci4 vidua tus compare turtur, 

Quam procui incautam quercu speculatus ab altl 
Immitis calamo pastor dejecit acuto; 

Non viridi sedit ramo. non gramine laeto, 

Non vitrei dulcem libavit fluminis undam, 

Sed gemitu amissos tan turn testa tus amores, 

Languiduliis moestis complet nemora alta querelis.^® 

(Or like the turtle bereft of his mate which a cruel shepherd has spied incautious 
and with sharp reed has brought down from lofty oak. Resting neither on the 
verdant bough nor on the glad turf beneath, nor drinking the sweet water of 
the glassy stream, with his sighs bearing witness only to lost loves, feebly he 
fills the high groves with mournful complaints.) 

Milton’s contrast ends with the bitter reflection (109-111): 

Aut si sors dederit tandem non aspera votis, 

Ilium inopina dies qud non speraveris horl, 

Surripit, aeternum linquens in saecula damnum. 

(Or, if fortune, no longer harsh, at last vouchsafes one to our prayers, him some 
day, in an hour wherein one expects it not, steals from us, leaving us loss, ever- 
lasting, on into the [endless] ages.) 

The passage is derived from Virgil’s famous simile in the Georgies^ iv, Sll-SlS: 
''Qualis populea maerens pMlomela sub umbra Amissos queritur fietus,” etc. 
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Had Milton adopted the conventional, he would have supplemented 
this passage by contrasting human mortality with the immortality of 
Nature^s cyclic course.^^ In both Lycidas and the Latin elegy, he has 
avoided direct imitation of this common practice* But the foregoing 
lines from the Epiiaphium provide a near approach, and Lycidas be- 
trays the influence, not of the idea, but of a feature in Castiglione’s 
elaboration of it. The lines from Alcon are conventional except in the 
description of the sun (57-62): 

Adspice, decedens jam Sol declivis Olympo 
Occidit/^ & moriens accendit sidera coelo; 

Sed tamen occiduo cum laverit aequore currus, 

Idem iterum terras orient! luce reviset. 

Ast ubi nigra semel durae nos flumina mortis, 

Lavere, etc.®^ 

(Lo, the declining sun sloping in the heavens is setting, and dying kindles the 
stars in the sky; but when he has bathed his wheels in the western wave, yet 
again the lands with orient light will he revisit. But when once we have bathed 
in the black waters of cruel death, etc.) 

Rejecting this mournful sentiment, Milton may yet have remembered 
Castiglione^s graceful hexameters in the lines introducing the joyful 
close in Lycidas (168-172): 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high.®^ 

4. Disregarding usual conventions, Milton and Castiglione genuinely 
mourn their absence from their dying friends; this in turn leads to an 
account of Rome. Aside from its two digressions, on poetic aspirations 
and on the cups, this part of the Epitaphium offers interesting parallels 
wdth the earlier poem. Milton’s passage begins (113): 

For the extensive use of this contrast in poetry from Moschus to modern times, cf. 
present writer, “Spenser and the Earlier Pastoral Elegy,” Texas Sttdies in English, xra 
(1933), 37-41. 

^ Cf. Lyc. 31, “Towards heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel.” Cf. further 
190, “And now the sun had stretched out all the hills,” with which Hanford, op. ciL, 
p. 423, cites Virg. Ec. i, 83, “Maioresque cadunt aids de montibiis umbrae.” 

Similar passages occur in Catullus v, 4r-6 and in Sannazaro, Arc., Ec. xi, 61-63. 

In a note, which subsequently came to the present writer’s attention, Norlin, op. cit., 
p, 307, n. 1, quotes Mustard's observation that Castiglione's passage “will remind the 
English reader of the splendid passage in Lycidas about the Day-star and the ocean bed.” 
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Hen quis me ignotas traxit vagus error in oras. 

(Alas! what vagiant wandering drove me to go to stranger shores.) 
Castiglione^s corresponding line (83): 

Heu male me ira Detim patriis abduxit ab oris! 

(Alas! in an evil hour tlie wrath of the gods parted me from my native shores!) 

Momentarily Milton regrets his eagerness to view Rome (115-117): 

Ecquid erat tanti Romam vidisse sepultam?^® 

Qua m vis ilia foret, qualem dum viseret olim, 

Tityrus ipse suas & oves & ruia reiiquit. 

(Was there anything worth its cost in the sight of buried Rome?— [would there 
have been], even if she v/ere as splendid as in the days when Tityrus went to 
see her, leaving the while his sheep and his country-side.) 

Castiglione, in Rome, eagerly anticipates his friend's coming (122-125): 

Hie redolens sacros primaevae gentis honores 
Perluit antiquas Tiberis decora aita ruinas. 

Hie umbrae nemorum, hie fontes, hie frigida Tempe,®® 
Formosum hie pastor Cory don cantavit Alexin.®^ 

(Here the Tiber, replete with hallowed glories of that age-old people, washes 
ancient ruins, lofty ornaments. Here are woodland shades, here fountains, here 
a cool vale, here the shepherd Corydon sang his fair Alexis.) 

Had he stayed in England, Milton reflects (121-122) : 

Ah certe extremum licuisset tangere dextram, 

Et bene composites placid^ morientis ocellos. 

(Ah! I might at least have been privileged to touch for the last time your hand, 
and your dear eyes, decently composed as you died in peace.) 

Similarly Castiglione (84-86) : 

Ne manibus premerem morientia lumina amici, 

Aut abeuntis adhuc supremum animae halitum in auras 
Exciperem ore meo, gelidis atque oscula labris.®* 

Masson, op, dL, n, 90, cites Virg. Ec. l, 26, where Meliboeus asks Tityrus, quae 
tanta fuit Romam tibi causa videndi^” Obviously Milton and Castiglione recall this 
eclogue, in which Virgil recounts his visit to Rome in the interests of Ms property. 

Cf. EpU, 71-72 : Hie gelidi fontes, h!c illita gramina musco, H!c Zephiri, hie placidas 
interstrepit arbutus undas.’^ Both poets here follow Virg. Ec. x, 42-43 : Hie gelidi fontes, 
hie mollia prala, Lycori. Hie nemus.’^ ^ A paraphrase of Virg. Ec. n, 1 and v, 86. 

Cf. Spenser's Astropkel 137-138, WMlest none is nigh, thine eyiids up to close, And 
kisse thy lips like faded leaves of rose.” 
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(That I should not with my hands close the dying eyes of my friend, nor with 
my lips catch the last breath of his spirit as it was departing into thin air, nor 
receive the kisses from his cold lips.) 

Absent from Diodati and ignorant of his death, Milton dreams of their 
future companionship (142, 145-146) : 

Ah quoties dixi, cum te cinis ater habebat,®® 


Et quae turn facili sperabam mente futura 
Arripui voto levis, & praesentia finxi. 

(Ah! How many times I said, even when the black ashes possessed you, . . . 
And what then I, with complaisant mind, hoped would come to pass, I lightly 
forestalled in my prayers, and I portrayed it as already present.) 

Castiglione, too, gives place to actual thoughts of Falcone in the pas- 
sage beginning (103-4): 

Quin etiam, sortis durae ignarusque malorum, 

Vana mihi incassum fingebam somnia demens. 

(Yea rather, unaware of his cruel lot and tragic fate, in vain was I fondly con- 
triving idle dreams.) 

And the close of his digression Milton denotes by the metaphor (180): 

Haec tibi servabam lent§. sub cortice lauri. 

(All these [plans and dreams] I was guarding jealously for 3 mu, Damon, under 
the pliant bark of the laurel.) 

With similar phrasing Castiglione ends his digression (130): 

Haec ego fingebam miser ab spe ductus inani. 

(These things I was contriving, wretched man led by vain hope ) 

Structurally the passages correspond, and there is a slight verbal simi» 
larity. The digressions themselves, intimately revealing in both poems, 
have little in common. As the two friends lie in the murmuring shade, 
Damon will discourse about his healing herbs and juices, Thyrsis will 
tell his poetical plans. In the other poem lollas looks forward to the 
companionship of Alcon, to those quiet times when ‘Tandem optato laeti 
sermone fruemur’’ (112). 

A survey of the foregoing parallels between Alcon and the EpitapUum 
makes it desirable to regain a proper perspective of Milton^s elegy. 
Alcon rises far above the level of contemporary Latin pastorals in grace- 

For the clause Jerram cites Virg. Aen» iv, 633, ‘'Namque suam patria antiqua cinis 
ater habebat.** 
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ful Virgilian movement and in emotional sincerity which outshine the 
banalities of the genre. And these qualities among others appear to have 
impressed Milton, who in his tribute to Diodati again resorted to the 
poem. Milton deliberately employed the pastoral as a medium, but he 
rejected much of its machinery. The comparison of his elegy with Cas- 
tiglione^s evinces not only Milton’s superior taste but his method of 
transforming an original. Whatever its models, the Epitaphium remains 
a peculiarly intimate revelation of the author, a biographical record of 
Milton at thirty-two. Particularly does the poem reveal an increasing 
sense of disillusionment, to which recently Professor Grierson has re- 
ferred,^° as the youthful idealist is faced with a sudden reality. 

T. P. Harmson, Jr. 

The Univefsity of Texas 
^0 The Poems of John Milion (London, 1925), p. vi. 
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GAUDENTIO DI LUCCA: A FORGOTTEN UTOPIA 

QOMETHING of a literary sensation in its day (1737), as well as a 
^ mystification, Gauientio di Lucca has fallen into a state of progres- 
sive neglect that threatens to become oblivion. Students of utopian 
schemes of social organization seem to have forgotten its existence. Re- 
cent historians have either ignored it entirely or have accorded it only 
cursory attention, ‘interesting from a certain oddity and air of ‘key’ 
about it rather than from much merit as literature,” is the verdict of 
Professor Saintsbury;^ while Professor Elton concedes that its author 
had some invention and color, and that his “ ‘news from nowhere, ’un- 
like many fictions of the kind, includes adequate police intelligence. 
Compared with the acclaim which once greeted Gaudentio, this is faint 
praise indeed. Said Clara Reeve:® 

The work of a master . , . Such books cannot be too strongly recommended, 
as under the guise of fiction they warm the heart with the love of virtue, and 
by that means, excite the reader to the practice of it. . . . Let me beg you will 
read Gaudentio di Lucca, 

Dunlop brackets it with Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver^ and declares that 
“in the class of Voyages Imaginaires no nation of Europe has produced 
three performances of equal merit.”^ A writer in the Retrospective Re- 
view is unrestrained in his admiration. He says:® 

The work is as valuable for the hints thrown out for the improvement of man 
in his social character and for the softening of too harsh laws, as it is beautiful 
as a utopian scheme. ... As a romance it is also worthy of admiration, the 
incidents being well contrived and agreeably related. In short, it contains such 
just principles of benevolence, is adorned with so rich and playful a fancy, and 
is composed in such clear, simple, and unconstrained style, that it has not only 
our approbation, but our perfect love. 

One may so far concur in these ardent opinions as to say of Gaudentio 
di Lucca that it has claims upon the attention of the historical critic. 
Coming at a time when prose fiction was casting about for its appro- 
priate subject-matter and was still in the experimental stages of its art, 
Gaudentio is almost the only specimen of the novel in English between 
Crusoe and Gulliver on the one hand, and Pamela on the other. The 
question of its authorship provoked spirited discussion for a generation 

^ The English Novell p. 134. ® English Liter aUm (1730-1780), i, 231. 

® The Progress of Romance , through Times j Countries and Manners (New York: Facsimile 
Text Society, 1930), i, 124. ^ History of Fiction^ ed. Wilson, n, 590, 

® IV, 330, 
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or more, and it was long associated with one of the great names in the 
history of modern thought. Finally, its documentary value for the his- 
tory of ideas in the eighteenth century constitutes a very legitimate 
claim to consideration. 

For a long time many errors were current regarding the date of its 
first appearance. Clara Reeve gave the date as 1725.® 

G. Lanson mentions an edition of 1733;’ while in a prefatory note to 
the English edition of 1850 the statement is made that the work was first 
published in 1803.® The correct date is, of course, 1737. The advent of 
Gaudentio was announced to the world by the following note which ap- 
peared in the Gentlemen's Magazine of that year, under the heading, “A 
Register of Books for April 

The Memoirs of Sig. Gaudentio di Lucca: Taken from his Examination before 
the Fathers of the Inquisition at Bologna, discovering an unknown Country in 
Africa, as ancient, populous and civilized as the Chinese. Faithfully translated 
from the Italian, by E. T , Gent. Printed for T. Cooper. 

The work found favor almost immediately; and coincident with the 
growth of interest in the utopian romance came a lively curiosity re- 
specting the identity of its author. In solving the problem, long-range 
guessing, based upon such internal evidence as the book afforded, was 
the only means at hand. Gradually, however, the prevailing opinion 
came to be that a work of such wisdom, gentleness, and humanity could 
have come from only one man — him to whom Pope ascribed ^'every 
virtue under heaven’’ — and thereafter it was, for many readers, taken 
quite out of the category of mere romance, and given the rating of a 
philosophical and moral apologue of great beauty and power. The way 
in which these associations began to take form is clearly shovm in the 
following letter to the Gentlemen^s Magazine, written shortly after 
Gaudentio was published 

Mr. Urban, 

The other Day as I was amusing Myself in a Bookseller's Shop, I chanced to 
take up a small Piece lately publish'd intitled Memoirs of Signior Gaudentio di 
Lucca, discovering an unknown Country in Africa, as ancient, populous and 
civiliz'd as the Chinese, etc. I must confess I took it up with the natural Prejudice 

serious Readers have to the romantick Kind I read on; from a Trifle it 

became a beautiful Fiction, then a sublime AHegory. . . His new discovered 
People are such as Nations might be supposed to be, who had retained in their 

® Progress of Romance, i, 124. 

Manuel Mhllographique de la UtUrature moderne, p. 582. 

® The Adventures of Gaudentio di Lucca (London* Chas Gilpin, 1850). 

® Loc, cik, VII, 257. Loc. cU , vn, 317. 
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Purity (except some few natural Deviations, thro^ length of Time) the original 
Ideas of the Arts, Manners, Religion and Government of the first Men in the 
Infancy of the World. ... I should have been very glad to have seen the 
Author’s Name prefix’d to it; however, am of Opinion that it is very nearly 
related to no less a Hand than that which has so often, under borrowed Names, 
employ’d itself to amuse and trifle Mankind, in their own Taste, out of their 
Folly and Vices. 

Yours, 

C. H 

It was commonly, and no doubt rightly, understood that this cor- 
respondent’s conjectures pointed to Bishop Berkeley. The great cleric’s 
interest in all benevolent and meliorative enterprises was well known. 
His philanthropic and missionary ventures in America had been a recent 
topic of public and private discussion. Thwarted in his endeavor to 
realize his dream of a new golden age in the lands beyond the Atlantic, 
the argument ran, he had fashioned in his thought the happy land of 
the Mezzoranians amid the deserts of Africa. Besides the general cor- 
respondence between the ideal polity of Mezzorania and the expressed 
views of Berkeley, there were certain matters of detail that seemed to 
support the theory of Berkeleian authorship. For example, architecture, 
especially that of public buildings, which is so conspicuous a feature of 
of Gatidentioj was known to be one of Berkeley’s enthusiasms. Again, 
the life-long war which he had carried on against the deists and the 
disciples of Hobbes and Mandeville was continued in the novel. Finally, 
it was asserted that the manner of the author of Guadentio strongly re- 
sembled that of Berkeley. That the philosophical and clerical character 
did not, in his case, preclude the ability to trifle gracefully, all would 
agree. In all his writings he had shown a fondness for the Socratic kind 
of levity, and from his contributions to the Guardian onwards, he had 
preferred, ^‘under borrowed names — to amuse and trifle mankind out of 
their folly and vices.”^^ 

While direct evidence to prove Berkeley’s authorship was lacking, no 
evidence of any kind in support of the contrary was offered, and so 
the matter ceased to excite interest. Some forty years later, however, 
upon the appearance of Bishop Stock’s Life of Berkeley, the question 
question was again opened; and Dr. Kippis, in connection with his re- 
searches for the Biographica Britannica, expressed doubt that the work 
had been correctly attributed to Berkeley. At this lime came the first 
denial from any authoritative source that he was its author. A con- 
tributor to the Gentlemen* s Magazine writes in part as follows:^ 

For an elaborate argument in support of Berkeley’s authorship see Th& Retrospective 
Review, iv. 332 ff. rt at, L, 125. 
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Dr. Kippis thinks that Gaudentio di Lucca might come from the pen of “Dr. 
Berkeley.” In answer these are the words of his son the present Dr. George 
Berkeley: “Gaudentio di Lucca was not written by my father, nor did he see 
the book, uutill I was a weU grown lad; and he never read it, but only twirled 

over some of the leaves/^ 

Five years later this negative assertion was supplemented by the follow- 
ing positive statement from another contributor to the same periodical 

Mr Urban, 

Reading in your last Magazine the review of Clara Reeve’s book on romances, 
I find the Adventures of Gaudentio di Lucca and Bp Berkeley’s title to it as the 
author, very properly introduced, and as I do not recollect ever seeing the name 
of the real author mentioned, it may gratify many of your readers to be informed 
who was the real author of this book, which hath had the honour of being 
attributed to the amiable Berkeley. This I can do on very good authority. His 

name was Barrington {sic), a Catholic priest Mr. Barrington wrote it for 

amusement in a fit of the gout . . . 

Yours, etc., 

W. H. 

Either the “good authority'^ upon which this statement was made was 
not fully credited, or the information failed to gain currency; for fifty 
years later the question was still regarded as unsettled, with the weight 
of evidence pointing strongly to Berkeley. The correspondent’s informa- 
tion was substantially correct, however. Gaudentio di Lucca is the work 
of Simon Berington,^^ member of a well-known English Catholic family, 

13 Loc cU., Lv, 757. 

1^ The impression left by Berington upon his age is by no means commensurate with 
his learning and abilities. The following details as to his life and activities are ascertain- 
able: Simon Berington, son of Mr. John Berington, of Winsley, County Hereford, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Wolryche, was born January 16 (o s ), 1679, Like 
several other members of the family, he was educated at the English College at Douay, 
taking his degree in divinity in 1704. For twelve years following his graduation he was 
Professor of Poetry and Philosophy in his alma mater. His earliest published work, a 
laudatory poem ^‘To His Most Excellent Majesty, James III, King of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, Defender of this Faith,” etc , describes him as “Priest and Present 
Professor of Poetry in the English College at Douay.” He returned to England in 1716, 
and began service upon the mission, succeeding his cousin Thomas Berington at St. 
Thomas’s, near Stafford, in 1720 At some undetermined date he assumed charge of the 
clergy library for Catholics, at Gray’s Inn, and died in his chambers there in 1755 Two 
members of his family, Bishop Charles Berington (1748-88), a cousin and Dr. Joseph 
Berington (1746-1827), a nephew, were able and influential men, and leaders in the move- 
ment toward liberalism which stirred English Catholics during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

The list of Simon Berington’s published writings is a long one, though it contains mostly 
works of pamphlet dimensions. A considerable number of his unpublished manuscripts 
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and kinsman of the better known Dr. Joseph Berington, author of A 
Literary History of the Middle Ages. Why the true author never saw fit 
to acknowledge his work must remain his own secret. He lived eighteen 
years beyond the date of its first appearance. Possibly he regarded the 
warmth of the purely romantic element as out of keeping with the 
gravity of the clerical character — a consideration which might also 
have strengthened the doubt of Berkeley's authorship. 

It is a question whether the dissociation of the great name of Berkley 
from Gaudentio does not mark the beginning of the decline from its 
once high estate. With the great Christian idealist as its supposed 
sponsor, it attained to a rank and dignity comparable to that of the 
Republic of Plato, the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, and the New Atlantis 
of Lord Bacon. But a work emanating from a mere obscure priest could 
not readily justify such lofty pretensions. Discerning readers, however, 
must have perceived in Guadentio elements and purposes wholly foreign 
to its eminent prototypes. In the long interval separating More and 
Bacon from Simon Berington voyagers and explorers had awakened a 
strong popular interest in the far places of the earth — in races and 
peoples, manners, customs, flora, fauna, in the changes and chances of 
foreign travel, in all the concrete facts and experiences of life in remote 
regions. This interest Berington undertook to satisfy. The earlier utopias 
lacked concreteness. In fact, they can hardly be said to exist in an ob- 
jective sense, but only as abstractions. Berington’s Mezzorania, on the 
other hand, is as real as Mexico and Peru; and integrated with his 
philosophy and social theory is a narrative that runs the whole gamut 
from idyllic romance to luscious intrigue and bloody adventure. Never- 
theless, as a social and moral philosopher, Berington can stand upon 
his own merits, and the early appraisal of his work which saw in it 
the reflection of a wise, humane, and generous spirit does not have to 
be seriously discounted. 

What, precisely, did this moral and social system include, which 
was so highly regarded that only the greatest philosopher and the most 
enlightened humanitarian of the age seemed equal to it? The answer to 


yet remain in the Chapter archives. His erudition is said to have been most impressive, 
and the range of his reading astonishingly wide. One of his books, Dissertations on the 
Mosaical Creation, Deluge, Building of Babel and Confusion of Tongues, is especially in- 
teresting in connection with Gaudentio di Lucca, as indicating the origin of the elaborate 
annotation supplied by ‘‘the learned Signor Rhedi.” The sources of information concerning 
Berington are Burke, Landed Gentry of Great Britain, Kirk, Biographies of English Catholics 
in the Eighteenth Century, Milner, Supplementary Memoirs of English Catholics, and Chas. 
Butler, An Account of the Life and Writmgs of the Reverend Alban Butler (London, 1799). 
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this question is embraced in Gaudentio’s narrative before the Holy 
Inquisition at Bologna, which is in outline as follows: 

Through the expedients of conventional romance the narrator finds himself in 
the heart of Central Africa, in a vast and beautiful country, shut in by moun- 
tains and deserts, and as completely sundered from the rest of the world as if 
it were a part of the moon. No stranger has ever set foot upon its soil or even so 
much as suspected its existence. Yet the splendor of its civilization surpasses 
anything that Europe or Asia can boast. Majestic cities rise beside its broad 
rivers, stately temples crown its hills; and a numerous and happy people bear 
witness to the character of its institutions and its laws. With astonishment 
Gaudentio learns its history Three thousand years ago the ancestors of these 
people were living in a state of primitive innocence and happiness in a section 
of the world since called Egypt. A fearful calamity befell them when their land 
was invaded by savage Hyksos, or Shepherds Kings, from the East. Their 
religion forbidding them to shed human blood, they Tvere defenseless before 
their ruthless enemies, and had to choose between death and slavery, or else 
seek refuge in flight. They chose the latter. One patriarch, taking his family of 
five sons and five daughters, sought refuge in the inhospitable deserts. A kind 
fate conducted them to the marvelous country which has since been their home, 
and which they call Mezzorania, in memory of Misraim, the ancient name of 
Egypt. The land bore no mark of human occupation, and so no conquest v/as 
necessary. The whole vast domain seemed to have been divinely appointed as 
an asylum for these gentle and innocent children of nature. Behind their natural 
barriers of mountain and desert they have lived for almost three thousand years, 
knowing neither war nor invasion; expanding in utter purity of race, holding 
no commerce with the world and hence escaping the contamination of its vices. 
Their religion, their laws, and all their institutions are the dictates of nature 
and pure reason. They worship the sun, as the minister of that inscrutable power 
upon which their lives depend. Their laws are merely the first principles of 
natural justice. All their civil polity is but the application to a nation — ^literally 
one in blood — of the natural ties that unite the family. At the head of all is the 
Grand Pophar — prince-priest and patriarch by virtue of direct descent through 
primogeniture from the original founder of the state. He administers for the 
common good, in all things temporal and spiritual. The whole country is divided 
into five districts, or nomes, corresponding to the five sons of the original 
Pophar, with the hierarchy resting upon the principle of eldership from the 
Grand Pophar down to the head of each household, “In a word the whole 
country is one great family, governed by the laws of nature. , . . Every in- 
dividual looks upon himself as a part of that great family The Grand Pophar 
is the common father, esteeming all the rest as children and brothers, calling 
them universally by that name, as they call one another brothers, bartering and 
exchanging their commodities as one brother would do with another'* (P- 1^^)* 
Gaudentio was welcomed into the national family, was ultimately married 
to the Pophar Regent’s daughter, and for many years lived a life of radiant 
happiness in this paradise of utopias. At last, his family having died, he yielded 
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to the desire to end his days in a Christian land, and returned to Italy. Here 
some unguarded remarks touching his extraordinary experiences aroused the 
suspicions of the Holy Inquisition, and he was haled before the Reverend 
Fathers to give an account of himself. 

In its general outlines this seems to be merely another utopia, unique in 
some respects, perhaps, but reproducing all the essential features of the 
type. On closer examination, however, it is found to be a document of 
considerable significance for the historian of ideas. The current of history 
brought to the social theorizer of the eighteenth century something 
more than the fixed utopian tradition. The two hundred years that 
separate More and Berington had seen the accumulation of much new 
knowledge. Europeans had come in contact with strange peoples, living 
under unfamiliar forms of government and social organization, in all 
parts of the world. Rumors had long been current, too, of lands beyond 
the seas where the dream of social brotherhood had been realized, 
where the primitive innocence of human nature remained imcorrupted, 
where wealth and poverty were both unknown, where government wms 
administered in the interest of all alike, where laws were simply the 
first principles of natural justice, and religion the expression of the in- 
born impulse to worship and revere. The effect of this strain of thought 
upon the history of ideas in Europe is well known. In the realm of re- 
ligion and morals it gave rise to deism; in the history of social and 
political theory it developed into the body of doctrine embraced by the 
school of Rousseau. The utopian tradition lent itself readily to the dis- 
semination of these ideas. After the age of discovery and exploration 
had greatly excited popular curiosity regarding the manners and customs 
of remote peoples, it was easy to turn this interest to the service of 
propaganda. The strange accounts of actual travelers suggested the 
form, and the fertile imagination of enthusiasts supplied the matter, 
for many experiments in ideal statecraft. 

It is the utopian tradition thus modified and expanded that animates 
the social organism of Berington’s Mezzorania. To his experiment in 
social and political architectonics he brought a wide acquaintance with 
world literature, ancient and modern. His reading had familiarized him 
with what, at the time, passed for the established historical account of 
the nations and peoples of antiquity, and the patriarchal simplicity of 
their civilization. In the lore of ancient Egypt there was the tradition of 
a gentle, non-military people, living under a paternal government, 
practising a natural religion of great purity, and attaining a far more 
humane and enlightened plane of living than any other people in the 
world at that time. Upon this tradition, as reported by Manetho, 
Berington engrafted his story of the Mezzoranians, and thereby gave 
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his social and philosophic ideas ‘'a local habitation and a name/' The 
ideas, however, owe little or nothing to antiquity. In origin thev are 
modern and western. 

Berington's utopianism, like so much else in the life of his century, 
is a product of the combined influence of two forces— rationalism and 
sentimentalism. The first of these had its origin in the naturalistic im- 
pulsion communicated to European thought by such men as Telesius 
and Bruno, Bacon and Campanella. Nature, according to this view, was 
simply the inexorable order of things as determined by immutable law. 
By the study of phenomena man might learn this law, and use the 
knowledge thus gained to his own infinite profit. But to ignore nature's 
plain manifestations was by choice to walk in the dark, and to attempt 
to go in opposition to them was to court utter disaster. It was as im- 
portant that man find and follow nature's order in one department of 
life as in another. Government and society come under natural law no 
less than physics. Utopian thought was strongly influenced by this 
variety of naturalism throughout the seventeenth century, and most 
ideal commonwealths of the period were constructed in accordance with 
it. The eighteenth-century manifestation known as sentimentalism 
changed this conception completely. Nature, instead of being merely a 
rationalistic scheme of things — abstract, impersonal, and coldly in- 
different to man as an individual — came to be conceived of as a divine 
order which included not only the ultimate wisdom but the ultimate 
good — an active, beneficent influence upon the individual life, a sort of 
guide, counsellor, and friend of man, if he would but hearken to her 
teachings. It is the lofty, if naive, idealism engendered by this conception 
which constitutes the animating principle of Berington’s experiment in 
utopian statecraft. In utter singleness of heart man goes to nature for 
light and guidance; she gives him a religion of absolute purity, a moral 
code of elevated simplicity, and a political and social system of excel- 
lence superlative. 

The Edenic quality imparted to the Mezzoranian civilization as a 
result of this infusion of sentiment tends to obscure, somewhat, its 
historical affiliations among utopias. The line of its descent, however, 
is clear. Divested of its romantic drapery, it is seen to bear a striking 
resemblance to the more prosaic and rationally conceived common- 
w^ealths of the seventeenth century. Among these, its closest affiliates 
are found in The Royal Commentaries of Peru of Garcilaso de la Vega, 
The Civitas Solis of Tommaso Campanella, and the Eistoire des Sivar- 
ambes of Denis Vairasse d'AIais. 

That Berington knew the current account of the Incan civilization is 
certain. In one of the numerous notes of ^^Signor Rhedi," which con- 
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stitute a general commentary upon Gaudentio^s narrative, a parallel 
is drawn between the social usages of the Incas and those of the Mez- 
zoranians. The story of the Incas is one of the earliest sources from 
which purely rational ideas on society and religion entered the stream 
of European thought. It is not a utopian romance, but purports to be a 
faithful account of a highly successful naturalistic system of law, govern- 
ment, and religion in operation among the Indians of Peru at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. Its author, Garcilaso de la Vega, was himself 
the offspring of a Spanish soldier and a piincess of the Inca line. Plis 
Comentarios reales qiie iraten del origen de los Incas and Historla general 
del Peru appeared early in the seventeenth century and by 1700 had 
become well known in Europed® 

The similarity in general outline as well as in detail between Mez- 
zorania and the civilization of the Incas is marked. The civil govern- 
ment of both is paternalistic, and the animating spirit of the whole 
social system in both countries is that of benevolence and altruism. 
Mezzorania is ^^a kingdom of brothers and friends, no man having the 
least suspicion or fear of another’’ (p. 203); and ^^all the law of Meum 
and Tuum is that Thou shalt do no wrong to any one’.” (p. 173). The 
Inca carefully instructed his people in ‘The rules of Friendship and 
Brotherhood as the Laws of Nature and Reason dictated” (i, xii, 17). 
Obviously, under such a system political theory is reduced to its lowest 
terms. No warrant for a fine-spun theory of the state in its relation to 
the individual is found in natural law. What nature exemplifies and 
sanctions is a frank subordination to eldership — the obligation of parent 
to offspring — and the identity of interest between all members of the 
family-state. In both countries the administration of government is in- 
trusted only to those who have given evidence of moral and intellectual 
capacity above their fellows. In Peru, “when any one was more gentle, 
affable, pious, ingenious, and more zealous for the public good than 
others, he was presently advanced to government” (i, xii, 18). In Mez- 
zorania, “those who give indications of more wisdom and prudence in 
their conduct than others, are marked out for governors, and gradually 
raised according to their merit” (p. 187). 

The national religion of both the Incas and the Mezzoranians, like 
their civil polity, is dictated by natural reason,^® The one understandable 

References in this article are to the English translation, The Royal Commentaries of 
Peru. Written originally in Spanish and done into English by Sir Paul Rycaut, Kt. (Lon- 
don, 1688). 

The deistical character of the religion of the Incas, as well as the paternalism of their 
government, is discussed by Geoffry Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage in French 
Literature^ pp. 20 ff. 
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cause from which all things proceed is the generative force in nature. 
The immediate manifestation of this force is in parenthood; the more 
remote, they conceive to be the sun. Two principles therefore animate 
their religion: veneration for ancestors and worship of the sun. ''Our 
Father the Sun/' ran the Peruvian tradition, ''sent a Son and Daughter 
of his own from Heaven to Earth, to instruct our people . . . that they 
might conform their lives like men of Reason and Civility’' (i, vii, 12). 
Thus originated the first of the Incas. The Mezzoranians assign a 
similar celestial origin for the founder of their race, and find warrant 
for the worship of the sun in the same course of deistical reasoning. 
The necessity of a prior First Cause is, however, recognized by both. 
"Besides the Sun, the Incas. . . proceeded by the mere light of Nature 
to a knowledge of the True Almighty God . . . which they called by the 
name of Pachacamac; . . . but because they did not see him, they could 
not know him; for that reason they erected not temples to him; however 
they worshiped in their hearts and esteemed him for the unknown God" 
(n, ii, 29). The Mezzoranians also have "The Unknown God" whose 
existence they establish by inference. Besides the sun, to whom only 
they offer prayers and erect temples, they "acknowledge one supreme 
God, maker of all things, whom they call El, or the Most High, This they 
say natural reason teaches them" (p. 59). 

It might be supposed that, since Gaudeniio is an engraftment upon 
an ancient Egyptian legend, the Mezzoranian religious system was an 
extension of the worship of the sun-god Ra. On the contrary, it is es- 
sentially the deistical theology promulgated by European rationalism 
and bears little resemblance to the chaotic pantheism of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Conspicuous also among the sources that supplied material for Simon 
Berington’s experiment in ideal statecraft is the work of his co-religionist 
and fellow-dreamer, Tommaso Campanella. It would of course be too 
much to assert that the story of Gaudentio di Lucca was suggested by the 
misfortunes of Campanella, though it is perhaps not purely a coin- 
cidence that the occasion of Gaudentio's narrative is a situation exactly 
parallel to that of Campanella during the period of his first imprison- 
ment: his papers and all personal effects having been seized, he is 
haled before the Inquisition to answer charges of unlawful practices and 
beliefs. It was not, however, the personal career, but the ideas, of 
Campanella which mainly influenced Berington. The Civitas Solis is the 
first of the true utopian romances to show strongly the influence of 
naturalistic influences in the formation of a civil and religious polity. A 
follower of Telesius, Campanella repudiated the traditional methods of 
philosophy, and declared nature to be the sole arbiter of truth. "He 
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who fears contradiction from things of nature/^ he says^ conscious of 
his own falseness.’^ The jargon-logic of the schoolmen he sought to re- 
place with a system of logic based upon natural law. His conception 
was not, however, the ^^syslem of nature^’ of the eighteenth century 
revolutionary philosophers. Though a friend of individual liberty, he 
speaks not so much of natural ^Tights’’ as of natural duties, obligations, 
opportunities. Nevertheless, he found in nature warrant for his dream 
of universal brotherhood and a universal religion founded upon the 
natural and obvious teachings of Holy Scriptures. 

The direct appeal to nature and reason as the warrant for their 
utopian theories puts Berington and Campanella in the same category 
as social philosophers, and suggests that their ideal states would have 
many characteristics in common. Such is the case. The similarity in 
spirit of the social, economic, and political life of these two utopias is 
very marked. Both have successfully grappled with the problem of social 
unity, and have solved it in the same way — by eliminating from the 
communal life everything that makes for class distinction. Individual 
aggrandizement of every kind is frowned upon. The glory of the state 
is the consuming passion of all the citizenry. That the individual may 
not be without incentive to exert himself for the common good, a system 
of public honors — eulogies, banquets, wreaths, and statues — is used 
with preeminent success in both countries. The education of all children, 
^Vithout any distinction except personal merit, is the care of the 
state. Nature rather than books, and objects, instead of words, con- 
stitute the staple of education. Public officials are chosen only from 
those who have distinguished themselves in the pursuit of the “sublime 
sciences.’^ The honor in which agriculture is held, the scorn of trade 
and commerce, the uniformity of dress, the serving of the old by the 
young, the strict regulation of the details of daily life — all these matters 
are set forth with the utmost emphasis, and often with a striking parel- 
lelism in language, as constituting the staple of life in both Mezzoranla 
and the City of the Sun, 

The religious systems of the two commonwealths are so much alike 
as, at first sight, to seem identical. Closer examination, however, reveals 
very significant differences. The prominence of the sun in each system 
is perhaps the most arresting feature. Among the Mezzoranians it is 
the object to which all adoration is paid and all prayers addressed. 
In Campanella’s system, on the other hand, worship is accorded only 
to God — a metaphysical conception of the Christian deity— and the 
prominence given the sun and the other heavenly bodies is due in part 
to Campanella^s interest in astrology, but mainly to his passionate be- 
lief that theology, like all else in life, must rest upon nature. 
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A direct borrowing of rather large proportions is seen in Berington^s 
appropriation of Campanella’s plan of the solar cily^ together with the 
magnificent temple, which is its physical, as well as its spiritual center. 
The emphasis upon physical order, cleanliness, and sanitation as char- 
acteristics of utopian life begins with Sir Thomas More. Canipanella is 
the first to lay out his city according to an elaborate goemetrical design, 
and in this Berington follows him closely. The City of the Sun consists of 
seven concentric circular walls, the largest being more than seven 
miles in circumference. Attached to these walls, as if they constituted 
one continuous range of buildings, are the residential halls and other 
structures necessary in the life of the city. At the geometrical center of 
the city stands the temple, a marvel of beauty and splendor. Berington 
alters these general features of Campanelia’s solar city only in the direc- 
tion of further elaboration. His capital city of Phor is a series of con- 
centric circles with the temple as a center. The number of these circular 
ranges of buildings is not restricted to seven, however, as with Camp- 
anella, but is determined by the number of people to be accommodated 
with residences. His Temple of the Sun is almost an exact reproduction 
of the great solarian fane conceived by Campanella. 

Along with these numerous and striking parallels in the ideal civiliza- 
tions conceived by Berington and Campanella are differences which 
leave them widely asunder. In the first place, Campanella, following 
Plato, rejects the family in his effort after social unity, and insists that 
all union between the sexes shall regard only the good of the race. 
Berington follows Sir Thomas More in holding the family to be the 
most sacred and natural of human institutions and the one cohesive 
force without which society cannot exist. He succeeds in the difficult 
task of harmonizing its claims with a system of state-controlled property, 
without heritage, and a form of communized domestic life. Indeed, 
with Berginton the family is the pattern of the perfect state in minia- 
ture, and the state only one great family. Again, the City of the Sun 
wages offensive and defensive war, even the women being trained for 
military service. Campanella entertained no illusions that his dream of 
a world united under one government and one religion could be realized 
by merely pacific means. The Mezzoranians, on the other hand, abhor 
all violence, and refuse to shed blood even as a punishment for crime. 
Finally, Campanella looked to the future, and envisaged a world made 
over by the cooperation of man with nature, and the improvement of 
the race through eugenics, while Berington^s ^^return to nature” fol- 
lowed a romantic path back to the primitive innocence of a traditional 
golden age in the history of man. 

The precise extent of Berington^s obligation the Sistoire des 
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ambeSy^’^ of Denis Vairasse, is not easily determined. Most of the numer» 
ous parallels between them are found in either Garcilaso or Campanella, 
or in both, and might have reached Berginton without the intermedia- 
tion of Vairasse. But whatever their origin, among the common char- 
acteristics are a political system with strongly marked paternalistic 
features, a rational religion founded upon sun-worship, state socializa- 
tion of all goods and possessions, a form of communal domestic life, 
and a system of public honors in recognization of services rendered the 
state. Some of these are, of course, conventional features of all utopias. 
What is significant here is their combination into a civil and religious 
polity which is held to be the direct transcript and legacy of nature to 
man. 

Now and then we find Vairasse and Berington emphasizing details 
which Garcilaso and Campanella pass over lightly or omit altogether. 
For example, both say much of the physical perfection of their respec- 
tive Utopians. The Mezzoranians, according to Berington, “are the 
handsomest race of people this day in the universe” (p. 132). “The men 
are universally well-shaped, tall and slender, except through some ac- 
cidental deformity, which is very rare” (p. 153). Through their temper- 
ance, scorn of idleness, and love of athletic exercise “comes that strength 
of body and mind in their men, and modest blooming beauty of their 
women; so that among this people nature seems to have kept up its 
primitive and original perfection” (p. 189). The Severambians are 
equally favored by nature: “des Hommes et des Femmes d’une taille 
extraordinaire, mais — d’ailleurs fort bien fails, el de plus, fort doux et 
fort trai tables” (i, 227). We learn further that “ils sent fort robustes et 
jouissent d’une grande sante pour la plupart, ce qui vient en partie de 
leur naissance, et de la maniere de vivre, et en partie de leur gayete 
(ii, 10), Thanks to a perfect social system, “ils n’ont ni souci, ni avarice; 
ils ne manquent jamais de rien, et leur plus grand soin cst de jouir 
avec moderation des plaisirs legitimes de la vie” (n, 11). 

One of the chief problems of the Mezzoranian government was, as we 
have seen, to guard themselves against contamination by contact with 
the world and its vices, and at the same time to avoid the stagnation 
which comes of complete isolation. The Severambians were confronted 
with the same dilemma, and met it in the same way. Their law-giver, 
Sevarias, 

leur recommanda Finnocence des moeurs, et leur ordorma de n’avoir point de 

HiMre des Siveramhes, peuples qui haiiteni une partie iu trots kme continent appdi 
Terre Australe (Paris, 1677-79), — ^References in this article are to the Amsterdam eition 
of 1716. 
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commerce avec les Nations de Fautre Continent, de puer qne leurs vices ne 
corrompisseiit aussi les Sevarambes. Cependant comme parmy les hommes 
vicieux on voit souvent briller de grandes vertus, soit dans la Politique, soft dans 
les Sciences ou dans les Arts; S^varias trouva qu’il n’etoit pas avantageux, 
fuyant leur vices, de mepriser leurs vertus, et de negliger les bons exemples, et 
les belles inventions qu’on pent tirer des Chinois, et des autres peuples, [and so 
he directed them] voyagei dans les autres Pais, pour remarquer tout ce qu’il 
) avoit de considerable, afinque de toutes ces remarques on en put tirer ce qu’il 
y aiiroit de bon et de propre a Fusage de notre Nation (i, 169). 

Lest the inhabitants of these happy lands cease to be human in their 
approach to perfection, they are endowed with certain weaknesses. Of 
the Mezzoranians, it is said that the love of glory and praise seems to 
be their greatest passion. Besides: 

Their wise governors have such ways of stirring up their emulation by public 
honours, harangues, and panegyrics . . . that were it not for that fraternal love 
ingrafted in them from their infancy, they would be in danger of raising their 
emulation to too great a height’’ (p. 187). 

The Severambians betray the same human frailty: 

Ils sont fort amoureux des louanges, et lorsque quelqu’ un de leurs Magistrals 
les loue de s’etre bien aquitez de leur devoir, ou d’avoir fait quelque action 
genereuse, ils en sont plus con tens que nous ne le sommes quand on nous fait 
de riches presens (ii, 5-6). 

We are told at great length how the authorities in Mezzorania, through 
education and supervision, corrected a dangerous propensity to amor- 
ousness on the part of its young people. Of the Severambians we hear 
that 

les vices ou ils sont naturellement les plus inclins, sont Famour et la vengeance; 
mais les Loix remedient aux exces du premier, en ordannant le Mariage I la 
jeunesse des qu’elle est capable de cette passion; et pour Fautre, leur education 
la corrige beaucoup (ii, 9). 

Despite this similarity in external, or mechanical features, the two 
utopias differ radically in spirit. Vairasse’s system brings to a culmina- 
tion the rationalizing drift of utopian theory which dates from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. No touch of poetry or generous 
idealism animates it. Though its citizens are said to be virtuous and 
happy, we cannot help feeling that theirs is a mere prudential virtue 
and a very unspiritual happiness. Of the nobler impulses of human 
nature Vairasse seems to have had little conception. The loftiest moral 
precept inculcated is that of temperance. The whole of life is left to the 
direction of a cold, passionless logic suggestive of Bentham and Mill 
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The question which is likely to persist with most readers of Gaudentio 
di Lticca is, whether it was intended to serve some ulterior purpose, 
and, if so, what that purpose was? Professor Saiiitsbury thought he 
detected a suggestion of “key’^ about the book, whereas the correspond- 
ent of the Gentlemen^ s Magazine asserted that it was ‘^written for amuse- 
ment in a fit of the gout.” But this correspondent, who gives no authority 
for his statement, was writing forty-eight years after the first appearance 
of Gaudentio and thirty years after Simon Berington was laid m his 
grave. As regards the philosophical and theological ideas advanced by 
the author, the intention is pretty clear. The strength of his naturalistic 
arguments is not to be taken as indicating a sympathetic attitude toward 
the “wretched people who call themselves deists” (p. 260). The episode 
of the mongrel Englishman who practised the theoretical morality of 
Hobbes and Mandeville shows his true feelings in this respeetd® He 
chose, rather, the familiar strategy of turning the deists’ arguments 
against themselves by setting up the “analogy” between natural and re- 
vealed religion. 

There is reason for believing, however, that Gaudentio di Lucca was 
intended to serve a cause much nearer the author’s heart than that of 
controverting the arguments of deism. The whole work is the apotheosis 
of the patriarchal theory of government, along with the corollary 
principle of strict primogeniture and the proposition that the state is 
but the family on a vastly greater scale. This view of the origin of 
civil government once found general favor, especially among writers 
within the canonical fold. Thus Chrysostom held that “the descent of 
all men from Adam signifies their subordination to one sovereign.” It 
was upon this view, of course, that the theory of the divine origin and 
sanction of monarchical authority rested. In practice it involved the 
maintenance of the strictest line of primogenitary descent from the 
earliest historically authentic king, who was supposed to inherit directly 
through Noah from Adam. ‘^It was assumed,” HaUam says, — 

that a patriarchal authority had been transferred by primogeniture to the heir- 
general of the human race; so that kingdoms were but enlarged families; and 
an indefeasible right of monarchy was attached to their natural chief, which, 
in consequence of the impossibility of discovering him, devolved upon the 
representative of the first sovereign who could be historically proved to have 
ruled over any nation. 

In England this theory was much in favor among the adherents of the 
house of Stuart. The argument began to be vigorously asserted early 
in the reign of Jafnes I, and was never abandoned, at least by that 

See Gmd,, pp. 251 ff, Introduction to the Literature of Europe^ in, 158. 
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section of Jacobite opinion which had its direct affiliations with the 
church. The nature and scope of the argument thus adduced is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the title of a book which appeared in 1604: 

The Genealogy of the High and Mighty Monarch, James, By the Grace of God, 
King of Great Brittayne, etc., with his Jineal descent from Noah by divers direct 
lynes to Brutus, first Inhabitant of this He of Brittayne, and from hiro to Cad- 
m^alader, the last King of the Brittish bloud; and from thence, sundry wayes 
to Ills Magesty. . . . Where also is handled the worthy descent of his Magesties 
ancestour, Owen Tudyr, and his affinity with most of the greatest Princes of 
Christendome. . , , Gathered by George Owen Harry, Parson of Whitcherch 
in Kernels. 

It will be recalled that the earliest known work of Simon Berington 
is an encomiastic poem, ^To His Most Excellent Majesty, James III, 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith,” etc. There is no evidence to show that the ardor of this youthful 
attachment to the house of Stuart cooled with, age, though the return 
of the author to England some years later may have suggested more 
discretion in its open avowal. Of the twenty-four titles of Berington^s 
surviving work, all suggest the seriousness of his mind and practically 
all show conclusively that they were dictated by the zeal of the faith- 
ful servant of the church. It is difficult to believe that Gaudeniio di 
Lucca is nothing more than the diversion of a period of enforced idleness. 
More probably, it was intended to serve the cause which was perma- 
nently lost, eight years after its first appearance, in the abortive efforts 
of Charles Edward to regain the throne of his fathers. 

Lee Monroe Ellison 

Texas State College for Women 
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BURNS AND THE SMUGGLER ROSAMOND^ 

T he good ship Rosamond first appeared in an account of Burnses 
life in the spring of 1828, when Constable & Co. issued a Life of 
Robert Burns^ by J. G. Lockhart, LL.B., as Volume xxiii of their 
Miscellany of Original and Selected Pnblications, Inevitably Lockhart 
had based his biography upon Dr. Currie’s, which since its appearance 
in 1800 had run through many editions, and had carried Burns’s fame 
to virtually all parts of the English-speaking world. But Lockhart, 
working under the eye of his distinguished father-in-law,^ was not 
content merely to rehash old material. Though modestly stating that 
his purpose was ‘^no more than to compress, within the limits of a 
single small volume, the substance of materials already open to all 
the world, he admitted that ‘little touches of novelty”^ might be 
discovered in his narrative, particularly in the chapters dealing with 
Burns’s later years. Robert Chambers, whom Lockhart character- 
ized as a “diligent local antiquary of Edinburgh, to whom I owe many 
obligations,”^ had passed on to the biographer whatever he had gleaned 
from conversation with Burns’s surviving acquaintances; William 
M’Diarmid, editor of the Dumfries Courier^ had supplied other “partic- 
ulars”;® Allan Cunningham, who shared with James Hogg the honor of 
Lockhart’s dedication, was the authority for still more new matter;® 
various unpublished journals and letters were also laid under contribu- 
tion.’^ The total result was a picture of Burns recognizably like Dr. 
Currie’s, but tricked out with such a wealth of anecdotal novelty that 
the subscribers to Constable’s Miscellany must have been well aware 
that here in truth was an “original” and not merely a “selected” pub- 
lication. And in this original publication everything concerning the 
Rosamond was new. 

The merits of Lockhart’s biography as a whole I do not propose to 
discuss. As the publishers of the Bohn reprint said in 1882, it was 
“a graceful treatment of his subject”;® perhaps the adjective may be 

My thanks are due to Dr. Henry W. Meikle, Librarian of the National Library of 
Scotland, for courteous assistance in the preparation of this article, and to John Dunlop, 
Bsq , of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, for a large-scale map of the Firth of Solway, based 
upon surveys made shortly after the capture of the smuggler. 

^ According to Dr. H. W. Meikle, unpublished letters in the National Library of Scot- 
land make it clear that Scott watched Lockhart’s work with interest. See Burns Chronicle 
for 1934, p, 46. * Qp. cit,^ p. vi f . ® lUd^^ p. vii. p. 109, n 

® p. 184, n. ® E g., p- 2S0. Op, citj passim, 

» op. cU. (New York, 1892), p. v. 
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allowed to stand unchallenged. The story of the Rosamond, however, I 
shall examine in some detail, with the hope of throwing a little new 
light upon the career of a poet whose excise duties once brought him 
under the fire of a well-armed crew of twenty-four smugglers. But 
first, a brief account of what one may call the history of the legend. 

I begin with Lockhart’s original version: 

At that period [1792] a great deal of contraband traffic, chiefly from the Isle of 
Man, was going on along the coasts of Galloway and Ayrshire, and the whole of 
the revenue officers fiom Gietna to Dumfries, were placed under the orders of a 
superintendent residing in Annan, who exerted himself zealously in intercepting 
the descent of the smuggling vessels. On the 27th of February, a suspicious- 
looking brig was discovered in the Solway Frith, and Burns was one of the party 
whom the superintendent conducted to watch her motions. She got into shallow 
water the day afterwards, and the officers were enabled to discover that her 
crew were numerous, armed, and not likely to yield without a struggle. Lewars, 
a brother exciseman, an intimate friend of our poet, was accordingly sent to 
Dumfries for a guard of dragoons; the superintendent, Mr. Crawford, pro- 
ceeded himself on a similar errand to Ecclefechan, and Burns was left with 
some men under his orders, to watch the brig, and prevent landing or escape. 
From the private journal of one of the excisemen, (now in my hands,) it appears 
that Burns manifested considerable impatience while thus occupied, being left 
for many hours in a wet salt-marsh, with a force which he knew to be inadequate 
for the purpose it was meant to fulfil. One of his comrades hearing him abuse 
his friend Lewars in particular, for being slow about his journey, the man 
answered, that he also wished the devil had him for his pains, and that Burns, 
in the meantime, would do well to indite a song upon the sluggard: Burns said 
nothing; but after taking a few strides by himself among the reeds and shingle, 
rejoined his party, and chanted to them the well-known ditty, The DelFs run 
awd^ wV the Exciseman. Lewars arrived shortly afterwards with his dragoons; and 
Burns, putting himself at their head, waded, sword in hand, to the brig, and 
was the first to board her. The crew lost heart, and submitted, though their 
numbers were greater than those of the assailing force. The vessel was con- 
demned, and, with all her arms and stores, sold by auction next day at Dumfries: 
upon which occasion, Burns, whose behaviour had been highly commended, 
thought fit to purchase four carronades, by way of trophy. But his glee went a 
step farther; — he sent the guns, with a letter, to the French Convention, request- 
ing that body to accept of them as a mark of his admiration and respect. The 
present, and its accompaniment, were intercepted at the custom-house at Dover; 
and here, there appears to be little room to doubt, was the principal circumstance 
that drew on Burns the notice of his jealous superiors.^ 

Thus the tale in its original form— a curious mixture of truth and 
demonstrable untruth, blended with an indefinite amount of what at 
present cannot be certainly accepted or rejected, 

® 0^. cU., p. 218 f. 
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Six years after Lockhart had thus given publicity to the anecdote 
of Burns and the Rosamond, Allan Cunningham published his life of 
Burns, and cast the first shadow of doubt on the most picturesque 
feature of Lockhart’s story: 

That the smuggler v/as captured chiefly by the bravery of Burns I have been 
often told; but I never heard it added that he purchased her guns and sent them 
to the Directory.^® 

Despite Cunningham’s scepticism, the story seems to have been ac- 
cepted readily enough in all its details. It gave a romantic account 
of the origin of “The DeiFs Awa’”; it explained plausibly — though 
falsely — Burns’s subsequent trouble with the Excise Board; it showed 
the poet in a dashing role in which his admirers were glad to see him. 
And no one appears to have pressed Lockhart for the documentary 
evidence underlying his story. 

But when Robert Chambers, in 185 1-53, published the first life of 
Burns that made any effective attempt to go behind Currie’s returns, 
he set forth what he knew about Lockhart’s possible sources. There 
were, according to Chambers, who quoted Joseph Train — antiquary, 
and after 1825 Supervisor of Excise in Castle Douglas — three important 
documents concerning the Rosamond episode: (1) a journal by Craw- 
ford, Excise officer; (2) “an account of the seizure and sale of the vessel 
by Burns himself”; and (3) an account by John Lewars narrating 
Burns’s purchase of the carronades, and his subsequent sending of them 
to “the French Convention.”^^ Apparently, however, Chambers had 
actually seen none of these manuscripts. He appears to have taken 
Train’s word for their existence. 

This was still the situation in 1896, when William Wallace brought 
out his thorough-going revision of Chambers. After retelling the story 
in Lockhart’s words, he added a note that “Unfortunately the docu- 
ments vouched for by [Train] have not been recovered.”^^ But it is 
clear that he gave full credence to Lockhart’s story. 

Despite this general acceptance of at least the major outlines of Lock- 
hart’s picturesque addition to the growing store of Burns anecdotes, 
one Scottish scholar remained stubbornly unconvinced. In 1877 William 
Scott Douglas, in Ms notable Edinburgh edition of Burns’s prose and 
verse, put the matter thus, in a footnote to “The Deil’s Awa’ 

^\]lan Cimningliam, The Worhs of Robert Burns; with Ms life (London, 1834), I, 284. 

Robert Chambeis, The Life and Works of Robert Burns (N. Y,, 1851-53), in, 225. 

^ The Life and ]Vorks of Robert Burns, edited by Robert Chambers, revised by William 
Wallace (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1896), m, 317, n. 
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Lockhart has furnished an anecdote, by way of explaining the origin of this 
song, which is romantic enough, if true We believe, however, that Lock- 

hart’s statement ... is purely fanciful.is 

Five years later, when Scott Douglas edited Lockhart’s life of Burns for 
the Bohn Library, he was even more outspoken, and virtually laid the 
entire matter at the door of Joseph Train: 

It is to be hoped, he wrote in a vein of irony, that this ^^private journal” and 
relative productions in support of so incredible a story are stDl in existence at 
Abbotsford,^^ 

In the absence of any confirmatory documents, this queer story depends on the 
ipse dixit of Mr. Train. . . . The naan who could, for Sir Walter’s delectation, 
manufacture so plausible a myth about ^‘Mollance Meg” [Meg Merrilies], 
would have no difficulty in fabricating the story of Burns’s “four carronades.”is 

In 1919 Professor Hans Hecht summed up the situation clearly when he 
wrote, in his admirable biography of Burns: 

Die ganze Episode ist dokumentarisch nicht genugend beglaubigt, gehdrt aber 
zum eisernen Bestand des Kanons der Bumsanekdoten.^® 

Burns’s most recent biographer followed the lead of Scott Douglas. 
Knowing that Burns’s own account of the origin of “The Deil’s Awa’ ” 
was utterly at variance with Lockhart’s, detecting a certain inherent 
improbability in the story of a brig captured by cavalrymen, aware of 
the fact that both Lockhart and Train were imaginatively inclined, and 
skeptical of the whole affair because none of the documents seemed to 
be in existence and because Burns himself had never alluded to it in his 
extant correspondence, this writer came to the summary conclusion 
that “The brig Rosamond affair should be absolutely deleted from any 
account of Burns’s life.”^^ With this broadside he undertook to blow the 
ghostly smuggler out of her uneasy berth in the Solway. 

Here the matter might have rested had not the present owner of 
Abbotsford, Sir Walter Maxwell-Scott, Bart., recently transferred to the 
National Library of Scotland a large body of manuscripts, now desig- 
nated as the Abbotsford Collection, which for virtually a century had 
been stored in Sir Walter’s library. In the process of cataloguing these 
papers — unpublished letters, account books concerning Scott’s financial 
troubles, and many miscellaneous documents — the librarian of the 
National Library, Dr. Henry W. Meikle, discovered three manuscripts 
dealing with a schooner Rosamond that had been seized as a smuggler 

Op. cU., HI, 76 f., n. ^ Op. cit, p. 228, n. (New York, 1892). 

Ibid., p. 230, n. 1® Hans Hecht, Robert Burns (Heidelberg, 1919), p. 274. 

17 F. B. Snyder, The Life of Robert Burns (New York, 1932), p. 397. 
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in February, 1792. Flere was a day-by-day journal of Walter Crawford, 
Excise officer, containing bis veision of the affair. Here were two large 
sheets in Burns’s handwriting, setting forth the expenses incurred on 
behalf of the Crown in repairing, guarding, and laying-up the vessel; 
and here, attached to a formal notice of her sale, was a clerk’s inventory 
of her sails, spars, rigging, and furnishings, and a brief summary of the 
amounts realized at the auction. In other words, heie were two of the 
three documents which Joseph Train had cited as authority for the 
whole story, but which had been hidden from sight till the approach of 
the Scott Centenary made it seem worth while to examine the miscel- 
lanea on Sir Walter’s well-stocked shelves. 

Thereupon Dr. Meikle, in an article in the Glasgow Ilerald, described 
the various papers, reconstructed the history of the legend, tagged 
Burns’s most recent biographer as a ^'sceptical dogmatist,” and con- 
cluded that “the Rosamond affair can no longer be ^absolutely deleted 
from any account of Burns’s life’.”^® The result of this genial reproof 
from Dr. Meikle was a visit to the National Library in Edinburgh, 
where the documents in question were placed at my disposal, and 
arrangements made for having them photostated. Thus at long last it 
becomes possible to tell the story of this much-discussed incident. 

The episode took place in the Solway Firth, in the late winter of 1792, 
not far from the mouth of the river Annan, or Annan Waterfoot, Turn 
a boot upside dowm, hold it in front of you, toe to the right, and you 
have a crude representation of these upper reaches of the Solway. Just 
above the heel to the left is Dumfries; Sarkfoot, seaport for Gretna, is 
at the toe twenty miles to the right. Midway between the two — roughly 
speaking — is Annan Waterfoot, from where the low-lying coast of 
Cumberland is but two miles to the south, across the narrowest part of 
the Firth. When the tide is high, the intervening space will be full of 
water — shallow, but navigable by one who possesses local knowledge. 
At the ebb, however, long stretches of sand reach outwards from both 
shores, and leave only a shifting and narrow channel, bordered by 
patches of quicksand, to separate English soil from Scottish. But it is 
during the first hours of the flood, when the waters of the Irish Sea 
crowd themselves back into the narrow estuary, that the Firth is at 
once most picturesque and most dangerous. Sir Walter himself says in 
Redgauntlet: 

He that dreams on the bed of the Solway may wake in the next world. . . . For 
the tide advances with such rapidity upon these fatal sands, that well-mounted 

Glasgow HeraM, November 11, 1932. Dr, Meikle^s article, somewhat amplified, 
appears also “in the Burns Chromde for 1934, pp, 43 ff. 
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horsemen lay aside hopes of safety if they see its white surge advancing while 
they are yet at a distance from the bank.^® 

There is a certain dramatic exaggeration in this statement of Scott's, 
for only under exceptional circumstances does the tide come in as a 
bore. But always the currents are swift and baffling, and what was an 
open channel one month may be blocked with silt the next. Ail in all, 
then, it was an ideal spot for a smuggler’s operations, this northeast 
arm of the Solway. Navigation was hazardous, and His Majesty's 
cutters were sure to remain well out to sea. England lay close aboard on 
one hand, and Scotland on the other; it was not probable that both 
shores would be thoroughly patrolled at the same time. Furthermore, 
the populace along the coast was friendly to smugglers, and could be 
counted on for assistance in case of need — a fact which Burns and his 
companions were to discover. 

When the Rosamond undertook to land her contraband cargo, and 
probably to carry away a shipment of local products that had escaped 
the Exciseman's prying eyes, the official charged with enforcing Scottish 
Excise law along the northern coast of the Solway v/as Collector John 
Mitchell, head of the Dumfries District. Strictly speaking, he was not 
concerned with foreign articles that might be smuggled into Scotland; 
they were the responsibility of the Customs, not the Excise. But actually 
the two services overlapped, and in times of emergency each assisted the 
other. Next in rank below Mitchell was Supervisor Alexander Findlater, 
one of Burns's intimate friends. Reporting to him was a field-force of 
twelve officers, one of whom was Burns, in charge of the Dumfries Third 
Division.2^ (Incidentally, this Third Division was one of the best assign- 
ments in Mitchell's district. The poet was no longer required to keep a 
horse and ride his two hundred miles each week; his concern was chiefly 
with tobacco; only occasionally need he go far from home.) On the 
thirteenth of January, 1792, a newcomer joined Mitchell's official 
family: Walter Crawford, or Crawfurd, as he spelled it in his legible 
boyish hand on the first page of his Journal, Where he came from there 
is no evidence. But since he was still a ‘^riding officer," as the heading 
of his journal proves, he was probably young in the service, and Mitchell 
sent him to Annan, where he was to find lodgings, and to learn his 
duties under the tutelage of William Craig, officer in charge of the 
Annan division.^^ Like all Excisemen, he was to keep a diary, setting 
down from day to day the time spent on His Majesty's service, and the 
nature of the work on which he was engaged. 

Op, ciL (London: Adams & Charles Black, 1897), p. 25. 

^0 Of what sort, the records fail to show. 

21 John Sinton, Burns, Excise Officer and Poet (Kilnmrnock, n.d,), p. 47. 
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It is an interestiDg document, this rediscovered record of Walter 
Crawfurd’s excise activity. To read it is to realize that a ^Tiding officer’s’^ 
position was no sinecure, and that Crawfurd himself was a young man 
of considerable initiative and daring. From January 12 to February 29, 
1792, we can follow him on his tours of duty. Then his manuscript comes 
to an abrupt end, torn across, apparently, by someone who discarded 
everything that followed Crawford^s vivid story of the capture of the 
Rosamond, By way of introduction to this account, I quote certain of 
his earlier entries: 

January 12th Arrived at Dumfries. 

13th Waited on the Collector for his directions. 

14 Sunday. [Ordinarily a day of rest, when smugglers and their friends could 
work unmolested.] 

17 MlO^s Went with Mr. Craig offr of Annan D. To learn more of the Country 
—Retd E7 

18 £5^^ Rode out to Learn more of hie roads. 

On the nineteenth Crawfurd had a taste of more arduous labor: 

Jany 19 M2 out all night by the foote of the river Annan. 

Next day he was off on a generously long trip: 

20 M4 Having gone out 19 E9 Rode by Ecclefechan and Gratna 
On the twenty “first we read: 

21 Noon Gone to Dumfries to inform the Supervisor of a Lugger called the 
Spider being expected to Land the Beginning of next week. 

Thus forewarned, Crawfurd began a week of strenuous patrolling. 
Typical entries are: 

24 M5 Been out all the night at the usuale place of Landing saw nothing 

26 M3 went dun the road by Gratna & retd, by the shore — with me two 
Dragoons. 

Next day Crawfurd learned of the SpideRs untimely end: 

27 MS out all night by Annan Wattir fott — Saw nothing — but learned that 
the Spider Cutter was taken at Sea — By Mr. McConnochie in the Service of 
the Customs 

With the Spider thus safely in the web, Crawfurd gave up his emergency 
service as coast guard and resumed his more normal activity. We find 
him at Langholme consulting with ‘The Langholme officer which are the 
most likly roads for intercepting goods going to England, and at 
Dumfries to “Concert miswers for mutuale assistance’’ with McCon- 


^3 Ten oTIock in the moming. 


^ Five o’clock in the evening. 
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nochie of the Customs Service, Before long, however, he was back on 
the coast, keeping all-night vigils with a military patrol to support him: 

11 M4 Been out on the East Coast with four Dragoons 

21 M3 out all night watching about Brewhouses the general place of landing 
smuggled goods 

25 M5 on the Bye roads on the east Shore with four Dragoons — saw nothing* 

The following afternoon, however, brought news w^hich sent Crawfuid 
post-haste to Dumfries, even though the day was Sunday. Apparently 
the square topsails of the Rosamond had been seen in the Solway, and 
the information had reached Crawfurd; 

26 E4 Gone to Dumfries to acquent the supervisor and officers that a landing 
was expected that Week — In the mean time having left a person in whom I 
could thorowghiy conhde to ride Express to me on the hist appearance of a 
Landing for which he was delligently to watch — 

27 Ell My Express arrived informing me that a Landing was making or 
about to be made, on which I set off with Mr Lewars directly, leaving Messrs. 
Burns Penn & Ranking to follow as fast as possible — 

From this time until the vessel was finally captured Crawfurd moved 
with rapidity and decision: 

By the 28 M5 arrived at Annan and immediately sett out with the party of 
Dragoons — Searched Mr McDowalls and most of the Smuglers house between 
that and the Shore — and about Noon Rode down to the Shore where I was 
informed that the Vessal could not get ofi for want of watter — I made an at- 
tempt to Board her with the Millitary But when wee ofiered to appoch her they 
hailed us that they would fire on us if wee appoched any farther — As my Party 
had only Pistols and were but few in number and a great number of men appear- 
ing to be on Deck I sloped the Soldiery and riding up to the Vessal alione asked 
liberty to Come on board which after some altercation they granted — 1 Boarded 
her & found Twenty four men under arms with fifteen round of Shott each. — 
I returned to shore, and consulting with the officers and Millitary wee agread 
that greater force would be absolutely necessary — In consequence of which Mr 
Lewais sett off for Dumfries to bring Twenty four more Dragoons while I went 
to Ecclefechan for the Party there with which I patroied the roads till the arrival 
of Mr Lewars with the additional force from Dumfries 

On the 29 M9 wee approched the Vessall with the following force, Dragoons 
from Dumfries Twenty Three Annan thirteen Ecclefechan Eight in ah forty 
four fully accoutered and on horse-back. The vessall having fallen down the 
Soilway firth abouth a mill from where she was yesterday and being about a mile 
within sea mark most of which space being covered with watter, and a very 
heavy Currant running between us and the Vessel we deemed it impossible to 

Horses had to be hired for four officers, as Burnses accounts make clear* Crawfurd 
was probably riding Ms own. 
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get at her either on foott or on horse-back so we agread to Search the coast for 
Boats in which to board her — but the Country People guessing our design got 
the start of us and staved every Boat on the Coast before we Could reach them, 
the vessel in the mean time keeping up a fire of grape Shott and musqiietry — 
we resolved as last resource to attempt the passage on foote as the quick sands 
made the ridding on horseback dangerous, or lather impossible — We drew up 
the Millitary in three divisions deteimined to approch her & attact her if the 
sream was foaidable — one party fore and [one] aft and the Third on her Broad- 
side The ill St party being Commanded by Quarter Master Manly, the second 
by my self and the Third led by Mr Burns — 

Our orders to the millitaiy w^ere to reserve there fiie till within eight yards of 
the vessel then to pour a volly and board her with swoid &. Pistol — The Vessel 
kept on firing thou without any damage to us, as from the situation of the ship 
they could not bring their great Guns to bear on us, w^e in the mean time wading 
breast high, and in Justice to the party under my Command I must say with 
great alacrity; by the time we were within one hundred yaids of the Vessel the 
Crew gave up the cause gott over side towards England which sliore was for a 
long long way dry sand. As I still supposed that these were only Country 
people they were putting ashore and that the Crew were keeping under Cover to 
make a more vigourous immediate resistance, we marched up as first concerted 
— but found the vessel conipleately evaucuated both of the Crew and every 
movable on board except as pr inventory, the Smugglers as their last instance 
of vengence having poured a six-pounder Carronade through her Broadside — 
She proved to be the Roseomond of Plymouth Alexander Patty Master and 
about one hundicd tons burthen Schooner r[igged] — 

At this point Crawford’s journal comes to an abrupt end, and its author 
is heard of no more. That he proved a competent officer there can be 
little doubt, for during the seven weeks in which we can follow him, he 
did his duty admirably. And his story of the Rosamond is complete 
enough so that the reader has no difficulty in reconstructing the major 
features of the episode. In her haste to unload her cargo the schooner 
took the ground probably on February 27, on the Scottish side of the 
Firth not far from the village of Brewrhouses. Next day Crawford 
boarded her alone, and, learning the size of her crew, promptly sent for 
reinforcements. By February 29, w^hen he was ready to seize her, she 
had v/orked clear of the sand, moved about a mile down the Solway, 
and again run aground, probably at high tide, and certainly on the 
English side of the channel. Here her crew abandoned her to the officers 
of the law, her career as a smuggler came to an end, and Robert Burns 
took charge of her for the Crown. It is to Burns himself that we turn 
for the rest of the story. 

If Burns left a journal-record of his activity, it does not appear to have 
survived; but two large pages from his pen show how he was engaged in 
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repairing the vessel, guarding her, and keeping her pumped out till a 
high spring-tide should float her, and ultimately sailing her to Kelton, 
just below Dumfries on the Nith, where she was dismantled and laid up. 

His first two entries prove that the crew had done a reasonably 
thorough wrecking-job before seeking safety in England: 

To materials for repairs [£] 3.8 

To two Carpenters empl. 11 days, & four Seamen empL nine days [£] 8.18 

Appended to this is an explanatory note, for the information of superiors 
who might question his expenditures: 

N B before the Smugglers quitted the vessel, they poured a carronade down 
through her broadside; besides, the incessant rains brought down such a land 
flood that strained her in all parts & started many of her timbers, & pooled the 
sand so much from below her side that it was with the utmost difficulty & all 
the exertion of every one aboard at the pump, &c, that she was kept from filling 
at the hatchways — untill a spring-tide should come, which alone could float her. 

Apparently the grounded schooner had such a list that she was in danger 
of being completely inundated by each ordinary flood. Burns and Ms 
helpers had to make her as tight as possible, stand by the pump, and 
hope that the full moon would bring a tide that would lift the Rosamond 
free from the sand, and not merely swamp her. 

Burnses next entry gives a definite clew to the location of the vessel 
when she was captured: 

To a Pilot from Brewhouses to Annan-waterfoot & from thence to 
Kelton where the vessel was laid up [£] 3.3.0 

The hamlet of Brewhouses — or Browhouses — was, and is, a village in 
Gretna Parish, five miles east of the mouth of the river Annan. Not far 
from here the Rosamond met her fate, caught in the sand as her crew 
tried in vain to work her down a narrow channel to the open water west 
of Annan.2® Next Burns records the expenditure of £17-10 for 

maintalnance for the fishermen, seamen, Carpenters, & sixteen dragoons, before 
she floated out of the firth; besides always one, & often two, Excise Oflrs. 
aboard. 

Why sixteen dragoons had to be “maintained'^ on board a captured 
vessel, hard aground, seemed also to require explanaiion: 

N.B. the vessel, to those that knew the ground, was easily approachable on 
foot every ebb, & we had the best reason to believe that a deforcement of the 
vessel was intended & & determined on. 

Dr. H. W. Meikle points out, in the Burns Chronicle for 1934, p. 43, that the Edin-- 
burgh Evening Courant of Thursday, March 8, 1792, says the smuggler was seked at 
Sarkfoot, a short distance east of Brewhouses. 
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A subsequent entry shows that Burns paid each of his sea-going dragoons 
a bonus of a shilling a day, “they having wrought very bard at the 
pump, &c. 16 for nine days, & 8 for 2 days/^ 

In this notation one finds the clue to the date on which the Rosamond 
“floated out of the firth.’’ If the dragoons were set lo work at the pump 
on February 29 , the day the vessel was captured, and kept busy for nine 
days, the conclusion seems justified that on March 9 the hoped-for 
spring tide may have come to lift the schooner from her precarious 
berth. The Hydrographic Oflrce of the United States Navy, called upon 
for aid through the courtesy of Captain Guy Davis, U. S. N., Professor 
of Naval Science and Tactics at Northwestern University, tells me that 
the moon was full on March 9, 1792, and that about noon on that day 
a spring tide in the Solway might have reached the height of some 
twenty-eight feet. Hence one may fairly assume that March 9 brought 
relief from the danger of “filling at the hatchways,” and that Burns paid 
off his dragoons because his prize was at last afloat, and there was no 
longer need of their aid on the pump-brakes. 

In charge of a pilot, the Rosamond sailed west from Brewhouses to 
Annan Waterfoot, thence west again to the mouth of the Nith, and up 
the Nith to Kelton, where she was dismantled, and her equipment stored 
in a warehouse which Burns rented for two guineas. Even then there was 
still cause for worry. The schooner’s “long boat,” “of about four tons 
burden” according to the inventory, and too large to be warehoused at 
Kelton, was a prize to be guarded with care. So Burns sent the boat still 
further up the river to Dumfries, where it would be safe under lock and 
key. This precaution cost His Majesty 19 shillings — an expense which 
Burns justified with the note: “theie being reason to fear that the 
Smugglers would attempt to steal her.” Next Burns paid a guinea for 
having his prize appraised; invested one pound two shillings in ad- 
vertising the sale in Edinburgh, Dumfries, and Whitehaven newspapers; 
and was out of pocket sixteen shillings petty cash for “expenses at sale.” 

This sale, a “publick roup” held “in the cofi^ee house at Dumfries,” 
took place at six o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, April 19 , and 
brought in a total of £166-16-6, of which £68-0-0 is noted as being a 
“Premium.” The inventory prepared for this sale shows that the Rosa- 
mond had been admirably equipped and well-found. She carried the 
relatively new American schooner rig for working her way through 
narrow thoroughfares, and also crossed square topsails and slu’nsails — 
useful in running with the wind. The clerk who inventoried her for the 
auction let little escape him: one finds the cook’s pot, two lanterns, four 
spare dead-eyes, and one fish-hook, carefully listed. No hint appears, 
however, as to what her contraband cargo may have been. It had been 
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safely unloaded^ as Crawfurd made clear, before the law took control. 
But obviously Captain Alexander Patty of Plymouth had been prepared 
to give a good account of himself in defence of his lading. The final item 
in the inventory reads as follows: 

Four four pounders Carronade Guns mounted on Carriages with takle and 
furniture compleat. Round, Case,^^ doubleheaded & Grape shot, &c &c &c 

Had the Rosamond remained on an even keel when she grounded, and 
Patty been able to bring these guns to bear on Burns's attacking force, 
the story might have ended differently. But Fate was against this 
Devonshire mariner, and after burning a quantity of pow’-der without 
injury to any one, he followed his crew across the sands to England, and 
to oblivion. 

And what, in conclusion, can one say of Lockhart^s statement that 
Burns purchased the four carronades and sent them to France? Evidence 
on the matter is entirely lacking. All we know is that thirty-three 
hundred-weight of “guns” vrere sold at the auction, and brought in 
£4-2-6; but the summary of the sale gives no clue to the purchaser. It is 
clear that Lockhart did not follow accurately the record which Crawfurd 
had left behind him, and which Joseph Train probably found in the 
files of the Dumfries Excise office. Perhaps Lockhart invented the story 
of Burns and the carronades, as artistic embroidery on an otherwise 
matter-of-fact anecdote. Perhaps a century from now some one will pry 
further into the store-rooms at Abbotsford and discover the missing 
document, in Lewars’s handwriting. But the story of Burns and the 
Rosamond is complete without any further additions. For some seven 
weeks — from February 28 to April 19 — Burns had found relief from the 
routine of his lack-lustre official life at Dumfries, and had played a 
leading part in what must have seemed to him a glorious adventure. 
When it was ended, the bills paid, and the last account verified, he went 
back to Dumfries, where Jean Armour was teaching her sixth child to 
walk, and where — possibly, at least — pretty Anne Park, “Anna wi’ the 
gowden locks,” in the Globe Inn, had just seen her daughter Elizabeth 
safely through the first year of babyhood. There was Maria Riddell, 
too, at Woodley Park, outside the town — already growing a little tired 
of the husband whom she had impetuously married in the West Indies. 
Is there any wonder that a poet forgot to tell precisely what happened 
to those four guns? 

FnANKLYN Bliss Snyder 

Northwestern University 
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RITSON’S LIFE OF ROBIN HOOD 

J OSEPH RITSON’S antiquarian interest was of early inception. 

From his school days in Stockton, he had been interested in history, 
old songs, and ballads,^ This interest continued throughout his life. It 
resulted in a series of publications ranging from the history of certain 
legal offices, through British topography and royal geneology, to old 
English and Scottish songs and ballads. In all this work he v/as careful 
to use the oldest manuscripts and sources he could find: he showed 
amazing diligence in searching out original documents. His editing was 
in accord with modern practice: it did not suffer from the misleading 
procedure of such editors as Percy. He was extremely critical of the 
treatment of texts by his contemporaries, and justly deserves to be 
called the watchdog of English scholarship.^ 

The Life of Robin Hood and the Notes and Illustrations, which serve 
as a preface to his edition of the Robin Hood ballads in 1795,® are of 
particular interest for the light they throw upon his critical faculty. 
The Life and Notes show us Ritson’s method, its excellences and defects, 
and illustrate the weakness of the man as a critic. 

The Life of Robin Hood is a short preface of some eleven pages, to 
which are subjoined some 105 pages of Notes and Illustrations. In the 
beginning of the Life, Ritson promises little more than to bring together 
the ^^scattered fragments^’ mentioned by Sir John Hawkins, of which 
Sir John, in A General History of the Science and Practice of Music (Lon- 
don, 1776), gives only ^Two or three trite and trivial extracts, with which 
everyone, at all curious about the subject, was as well acquainted as 
himself.’’^ According to Ritson, Robin Hood was born at Locksley, in 
Nottinghamshire, about 1160. Of noble extraction, his true name was 
Robert Fitzooth: he was frequently styled Earl of Huntingdon, a title 
to which in his later years he actually had some pretension. Having 
rioted away his patrimony in his youth, he sought asylum in the woods 
of northern England, where he was soon joined by a number of persons 
in similar circumstances. His favorites were Little John, William Scad- 
lock (or Scarlet) George a Green, Much, Friar Tuck, and Marian, His 

^ Heary Alfred Burd, Joseph Ritson^ A Critical Biography, University of Illinois Studies 
ii3 Language and Literature (Urbana, 1916), ii, No. 3, p. 15. 

^ See Burd for a general critical study of Ritson’s work as a whole, and Annette B. Hop- 
kins, “Ritson’s Life of King Arthur,” PMLA^ xmi (March, 1928), 251-287. 

® Rohin Mood: a collection of all the ancient Poems, Softgs, and Ballads, now extant, relatim 
to ikat celebrated English Outlaw: to which are prefixed Historical Anecdotes of his Life, 
London, 1795, 2 vols ^ Ritson, op, cit, x, iv. 
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company consisted of one hundred men, all skilled at fighting and 
archery. In the woods of Barnsdale and Sherwood, Robin Hood reigned 
as an independent sovereign, at perpetual war with the king of England 
and all his subjects, except the poor, the needy, and the oppressed. This 
band lived on the royal deer and the proceeds of their robberies. The 
Abbot of Si. Mary’s in York and the Sheriff of Nottingham were the 
chief objects of his detestation and attacks. Yet withal Robin Hood was 
a pious man. In his old age he became ill and applied to his kinswoman, 
the prioress of Kirkleys nunnery in Yorkshire, for aid. She treacher- 
ously let him bleed to death on November 12, 1247, at the age of eighty- 
seven. 

The foregoing is in brief Ritson’s account of the life and death of 
Robin Hood. The Notes and Illustrations, which follow the Life, give 
his sources. The Notes are full of references to all kinds of books, manu- 
scripts, and authorities. The facts of Robin Hood’s birth Ritson obtains 
from Sloane MS. 715, and he quotes in support of this source: Fuller’s 
Worthies of England^ Major’s Britanniae Eistoria, Stovv^’s Annales^ Har- 
leian MS. 1233, Fordun’s Scotichronicon, Boece’s History of Scotland^ 
Lionel Charlton’s History of Whitby, and Mimday’s and Chettle’s two 
plays, The Doivnfall of Robert, earle of Huntington and The Death of 
Robert, earle of Huntington. It is illuminating to note the assurance with 
which Ritson cites these authorities. The Sloane MS. Ritson admits 
to be of the sixteenth century; few of his other authorities are earlier; 
yet not for a moment does he hesitate over their verity. He takes 
whatever will support his theory, and quite guilelessly asks us to believe 
whomever he chooses. Thus:® 

A modern writer, {History of Whitby, by Lionel Charlton, York, 1779, 4to) 
though of no authority in this point, has done well enough to speak of him as 
living ^^in the days of abbot Richard and Peter his successor”; that is, between 
the years 1176 and 1211. 

Although Charlton cannot be relied upon as an authority, Ritson never- 
theless quotes Mm in support of his own theory. 

If this were the only instance of a failure of critical acumen we might 
pass over it lightly. Unfortunately such is not the case, for immediately 
after the foregoing quotation appears this statement:® 

The author of the two plays upon the story of our hero [Miinday’s and Chettle’s 
plays, supra], of which a particular account will be hereafter given, makes him 
contemporary with king Richard, who, as well as his brother prince John, is 
introduced upon the scene; which is confirmed by another play, quoted in 
Note (D) We must not therefore regard what is said by such writers as the 

® Ritson, op. dt., i, xvl. ® Ritson, op. dk, i, xvi-xvii. 
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author of ^^George a Greene, the pinner of Wakefield/^ 1599 (see note G) 
who represents our hero as contenaporary with king Edwaid IV. 

This is quite illogical and is an example of Rilson^s lack of critical judg- 
ment. Munday’s and Ciiettle’s plays and George a Greene were written 
about the same time. The latter is at least based upon the ballad of 
Robin Mood and the pinder of Wakefield f yet Ritson ignores it, because 
it does not fit into his scheme, he gives no other explanation. 

The Sloane MS. gives Robin Hood's birthplace as Locksley in York- 
shire, or in Nottinghamshire. Ritson is surprised at the ignorance of the 
writer, who had only to consult the ballads to find that the birthplace 
was ^Tocksly town" in Nottinghamshire. Ritson is indiscriminate in his 
choice of authorities; here he relies on the ballads for ''facts" in support 
of his thesis. He is frank enough to say that he has investigated several 
works on village names, and Locksley in Nottinghamshire is not to be 
found.® Although the nonexistence of a place is not conclusively proved 
by the fact that the name is not to be found, its existence at any time 
might well be doubted, if no one has ever heard of it.® 

The claim to nobility put forth by Ritson on behalf of Robin Hood is 
another extraordinary performance. Despite the fact that almost all the 
ballads refer to Robin Hood as a yeoman, Ritson is not to be taken in. 
The ballads are older than some of his authorities, but they do not fit 
in with his preconceptions. Hence we have another tour de force on his 
part:^® 

In "an olde and auncient pamphlet," which Grafton the chronicler had seen, 
it was written that "This man discended of a noble parentage." The Sloane 
MS. says "He was of . . . parentage"; and although the material word is 
illegible, the sense evidently requires noble. 

Ritson relies upon Dr. Stukely's pedigree as further proof of Robin 
Hood's claim to the earldom of Huntingdon, although he has been kind 
enough to quote Parkin in opposition.^^ 

In the list of plays centering about Robin Hood, Ritson deals at some 
length with two plays by Munday and Chettle. It is from them that he 
obtains additional authority for the nobility of Robin Hood. Of them 
he says:^^ 

As they seem partly founded on traditions long since forgotten, and refer 
occasionally to documents not now to be found, at any rate, as they are much 

^ Ritson, op, citj t, xxix. ^ Ritson, op. cil.j i, xv~xvi. 

® Thomas Wright, Essays on subjects connected with the literature, popular superstitions, 
and history of England in the Middle Ages (London, 1846), ii, 202. 

Ritson, op. cik, i, xviii. w Ritson, op. cit., i, xxii. 

^ Ritson, op. cit., i, li. 
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older than most of the common ballads upon the subject, and contain some 
curious and possibly authentic particulars not elsewhere to be met with, the 
reader will excuse the particularity of the account and length of the extracts. 

After long quotations from these plays, Ritson says, concerning The 
Death of Robert, earle of Hnniington'}^ 

The next quotation may be of service to Dr. Percy, who has been pleased to 
question our heros nobility, because ^The most ancient poems make no mention 
of this earldom C and the old legend expressly asserts him 'To have been a 
yeoman R It is very true; and we shall here not only find his title established, 
but also discover the secret of his not being usually distinguished or designed 
by it. 

Enter Rolen Eoode. 

King, How now, earle Robert! 

Fri, A forf et, a forfet, my liege lord, 

My masters lawes are on record, 

The court-roll here your grace may see. 

King, I pray thee, frier, read them mee. 

Fri, One shall suffice, and this is hee. 

No man that commelh in this wood, 

To feast or dwell with Robin Hood, 

Shall call him earle, lord, knight, or squire, 

Bnt, Robin Hood, plain Robin Hoode, 

That honest yeoman, stout and good, 

On p aim of forfeiting a mar ke , . . 

Now, the reason that "the most ancient poems make no mention of this earl- 
dom,” and the old legend expressly asserts him "to have been a yeoman,” 
appears, plainly enough, to be, that as, pursuant to his own injunction, he was 
never called, either by his followers, or in the vicinity, by any other name than 
Robin Hood, so particularly the minstrels, who were always, no doubt, welcome 
to Sherwood, and liberally entertained by him and his yeomanry, would take 
special care never to offend against the above law: which puts an end to the 
dispute. Q.E.D. 

The reference to the minstrels and their habits would be almost un- 
believable were it not for Ritson’s dispute with Percy about the origin 
of ballads and ballad singers. This astounding bit of evidence would 
scarcely do for a court of law, but we would not turn for persuasive 
proof to Sir Edward Cokers Institutes, as Ritson does elsewhere.^^ 
Ritson^s critical acumen gains no additional lustre, in view of this 
admonition to Percy, when, in a footnote, he intimates that Stukely 
was to be believed, because he was “a professed antiquary, and a bene- 
ficed clergyman of the church of EnglandP^^® Percy, being an opponent, 

33 Ritson, op. ciL, I, Ixiv-Lxv. Ritson, op, ciL, i, xvii. 

Ritson, op. cit., i, xxii. 
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is not given benefit of clergy; he is guilty until proven innocent, a most 
unsatisfactory critical method. 

According to Ritson, the true name of Robin Hood was Robert 
Fitzooth, “which vulgar pronunciation easyly corrupted into Robin 
Hoodd^^® This naive conclusion leads to a scornful reference to “A writer 
in the Gentlemans Magazine’^ [Ixiii (March, 1793) 226] whod^ 

under the signature D. H. pretends that Hood is only a corruption of “o’ 
wood, q.d. of Sherwood.” This, to be sure, is an absurd conceit; but, if the name 
were a matter of conjecture, it might be probably enough refercd to some 
particular soit of hood our hero wore by way of distinction or disguise. 

While the writer who signed himself D. H. can be casually brushed 
aside, one writer later than Ritson must be given weight. Child supports 
the view of D. H. in his English and Scottish Ballads. He refers to Robin 
de Bois, a mythical figure in France; the correspondence in name sug- 
gests that Hood is not patronymic, but occupational 

The natural refuge and stronghold of the outlaw was the woods. Hence he is 
termed by Latin writers silvaiictis, by the Normans forcstier. The Anglo-Saxon 
robber or highwayman is called a wood-rover, wealdgenga, and the Norse word 
for outlaw is exactly equivalent. It has been often suggested that Robin Hood 
is a corruption, or dialectic form, of Robin of the wood, and when we remember 
that ivood is pronounced hood in some parts of England (as whoop is pronounced 
hoop everywhere), and that the outlaw bears in so many languages a name 
descriptive of his habitation, this notion will not seem an idle fancy. 

The surmise of D. H. is no worse than Ritson’s; in fact, it is sounder and 
much more plausible. 

We come now to a problem which taxed the ingenuity of Ritson to 
solve, but with which later writers, such as Child, have not been faced. 
Ritson made an exhaustive search of all available books and manu- 
scripts for mention of Robin Hood. The earliest reference to the hero 
he found, with one exception, was in the Vision of Piers the Plowman, 


Eitson, op. cU.j i, iv. 

Ritson, op. cit.j i, xix. — Wright follows Ritson partly, when, in dealing with the 
shifting of the elements in the story of his Saxon mythical figure, he suggests that a simple 
title, intelligible to all, might be assumed, i e., Robin with the Hood, pointing to a similar 
name having been derived from apparently similar circumstances in the case of the German 
spirit Hudekin. But he goes on to say that he is ‘*not opposed to the conjecture which has 
been made, that the name Robin Hood is but a corruption of Robin of the Wood, because 
we find analogies in other languages ” Wright, op ciL, ii, 207. 

Francis James Child, English and Scottish Ballads (Boston, 1859), v, xxiv-xxv.— 
See also article by H. K., “Robin Hood,” Notes and Queries, vi (Decem])er 25, JK52), 
597 f . and Wright, op. eik, it, 207-208. 

Ritson found a manuscript among Peck’s collection for the history of Premonstra- 
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now universally accepted as the first. But it does not occur until after 
the middle of the fourteenth century, over a hundred years after Ritson’s 
date for the death of his hero. The first historian to mention Robin 
Hood is Fordun in his Scotichronicon, between 1377 and 1384 (and 
Bower in his continuation of the work, about 1450) Ritson realized 
that the earlier historians had omitted mention of the outlaw, and that 
this omission might be used as evidence of the nonexistence of his hero, 
as in fact it was. He therefore ingeniously affirms 

The principal if not sole reason why our hero is never once mentioned by 
Matthew Paris, Benedictus abbas, or any other ancient English historian, was 
most probably his avowed enmity to churchmen, and history, in former times, 
was written by none but monks From the same motives that Josephus is pre- 
tended to have suppressed all mention of Jesus Christ, they were unwilling to 
praise the actions which they durst neither misrepresent nor deny. Fordun and 
Major, however, being foreigners, have not been detered by this professional 
spirit from rendering homage to his virtues. 

It is this same reason which leads Ritson to the conclusion that an 
anecdote has been eliminated from ail copies of Fordun but one.^^ This 
unconvincing line of reasoning affronts the intelligence of both Wright 
and Child. Wright wonders where Ritson learned of the early his- 
torians’ habit of omitting mention of avowed enemies of churchmen, 
and why the fact that Fordun and Major were foreigners had any in- 
fluence on their “professional spirit. Child’s argument against Rit- 
son’s conclusion is more persuasive; he gives as an illustration the 
parallel case of the famous outlaw Adam Gordon. Adam Gordon, a 
follower of Simon de Montfort, lived as an outlaw, and, after an en- 
counter with Prince Edward, was returned to his former position and 
estates. A story romantic enough, yet Adam Gordon is not the hero of 
any ballad, although most contemporary historians devote a paragraph 
to him. Equally significant is the fact that Hereward is celebrated both 
in a prose romance and in contemporary histories.^^ Ritson was forced 
to ignore this situation (he had read Matthew Paris, in which'* Adam 
Gordon appears) in order to make his point. It is merely another in- 


tensiau monasteries which he thought was dated July 22, 1304, and from which he con- 
cluded that Robin Hood was both mentioned and compared with William Wallace in that 
year Child has pointed out that the manuscript is of the eighteenth century and that the 
date refers to the matter in the poem* the title mentioning Robin Hood is Peekes own 
contribution F. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston and New 
York, 18S8), in, 40. 20 child, op cit (1859), v, x. 

Ritson, op, cit, i, xv. ^ Ritson, op, cit, i, xliv. 

^ Wright, op. cit, n, 202. ^ Child, op. cit (1859), v, xix-xx. 
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stance of the failure of Ritson to think critically, when to do so might 
upset his theories.^^ 

Ritson proves gullible in at least one instance. In all sincerity he 
asserts that both Robin Hood and Little John frequently shot arrov/s 
a measured mile, ^^which, it is supposed, no one, either before or since, 
was ever able to As proof he adduces a statement by the same 

Charlton, whom he elsewhere finds unworthy of credence, that tra- 
dition says that Robin Hood and Little John both shot arrows more 
than a mile from the top of Whitby Abbey. Charlton has the grace to 
leave the credibility of the story up to his readers.^® Ritson does not. 

One other example of Ritson’s lack of judgment will suffice. In 
Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis Ritson found a reference to Robin Hood’s 
gravestone, with an inscription scarcely legible. In the Appendix to 
Thoresby, he found a note to the effect that among the papers of Dr. 
Gale, the dean of York, was found an epitaph of Robin Hood, which 
called him Robert, earl of Huntingdon. Ritson does not tell us how the 
scarcely legible inscription mentioned by Thoresby is identified as the 
epitaph among Dr. Gale’s papers. Percy had been audacious enough to 
say at first that ^This epitaph is suspicious,” although later he modified 
his expression to appears to him suspicions Ritson clears the air 
once and for all with another astounding Q.E.D.:^® 

As for the present editors part ... he can perceive nothing in it from whence 
one should be led to pronounce it spurious, i.e.^ that it was never inscribed on 
the gravestone of Robin Hood, That there actually was some inscription upon it 
in Mr. Thoresbys time, though then scarce legible, is evident from his own 
words* and it should be remembered, as well that the last century was not the 
era of imposition, as that Dr. Gale was both too good and too learned a man 
either to be capable of it himself or to be liable to it from others. 

No wonder such a trusting soul lost his money on the Exchange. 

The first scholar to criticize Ritson’s life of Robin Hood was Wright, 
who was scarcely more courteous than was Ritson 

The life, by Ritson, prefixed to his edition of the Robin Hood ballads, with the 
pedantic notes which illustrate it, is the barren production of a poor mind. The 
* ‘accurate” mister Ritson, who condemned with such asperity the slightest 
wanderings of the imaginations of others, has therein exhibited some truly 

^ Compare Ritson with the more sensible view that the historians were only interested 
in the activities of the nobility: B. H. Coates, “Note on Robin Hood,” Godefs Lady's 
Book, XXXV (April, 1842), 203 ff. ^ Ritson, op. cit., i, xxxiii. 

See supra, p. 523. Ritson, op. cit., i, xxxiv, 

2® Ritson, op. cit., I, xlvii. Ritson, op. cit,, i, xlviii. 

Wright, op. cit., n, 201. 
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pleasant vagaries of his own. He gives us an essay upon the private character 
of the outlaw! 

Child as early as 1857 used these words 

Those who desire a full acquaintance with the fabulous history of Robin Hood, 
will seek it in the well-known volumes of Ritson, or in those of his recent editor, 
Glitch, who does not make up by superior discrimination for his inferiority in 
other respects to that industrious antiquar}" 

John Matthew Gutch, so roughly treated by Child, recanted in part in 
1861, Nine years after the publication of Joseph Hunter^s Robin Hood, 
Gutch appeared in print solely because of newiy discovered evidence, 
and took up the story of Hunter’s discovery, lamenting the fact that 
general credit will not be given it.^^ Hustvedt acknowdedges the service 
Ritson performed in collecting materials and giving an account of 
Robin Hood in the drama. But he is no more complimentary than 
Wright 

Particularly interesting in Robin Hood is Ritson’s critical treatment of the 
legendary material which had accumulated about the figure of the outlaw and 
his men. The concise Life of Robin Hood, and the stupendous array of “notes 
and illustration” which accompanied it, show the antiquary at his best and the 
critic at something less than his best. ... An uncritical, though otherwise 
valuable, compilation. 

Burd, in his critical biography of Ritson, says as little as possible:®® 

It is a monument of industry, the result of years of investigation and study, and 
brings to a fitting close the first period of Ritson’s editorial activity. The Life 
of Robin Hood, wfith which the first volume opens, does not profess to be 
historically authentic Although Ritson considered Robin Hood as an historical 
character, he w^as unable to ground his biography on unassailable authorities 
... he constructed a history, “which, though it may fail to satisfy, may possibly 
serve to amuse.” . . . The bringing into one view of this vast store of material 
vms a meritorious service. 

Burd takes too literally the statement of Ritson that his history may 
serve to amuse, if it fails to satisfy.®® Nowhere did Ritson evince the 

F. J. Child, “Robin Hood,” Atlantic Monthly^ i (December, 1857), 166: reprinted in 
his English and Scottish Ballads (1859), v, vii fi. See also Ms comment on Robin Hood and 
histoiy, supra^ p. 527, 

J. M. Gutch, “The Ballad Hero, Robin Hood. Plis Identity Discovered,” The Reli’- 
qmry^ i (January, 1861), 143. 

^ Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt, Ballad Criticism in Scaftdinavia and Great Britain during 
the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1916), p. 266. ^ Burd, op. cU., p. 118. 

^ A reviewer in the Spectator^ ux (July 24, 1886), 994, holds a similar view. “Whether 
the “Life” is to be taken as a serious production or not is, considenng its style and the 
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diffidence of Percy; he was an avowed antiquary, with strong feelings 
with respect to the duties and liberties of an editor. He is notorious for 
his vitriolic criticisms and scurrilous attacks. It is inconceivable that a 
man with such tendencies would devote so much time and care upon a 
work which he thought of as merely amusing. His character was earnest; 
one cannot imagine him touching anything lightly. There are many 
criticisms of other editors and writers which are in poor enough taste 
in a serious work, and which would be entiiciy out of place in a work 
intended to be regarded as entertaining. The language on the note by 
D. H.,” the reference to George a Greene^ the pinner of Wakefield, ^Re- 
printed, with other trash, in the late edition of Dodsleys Old Plays^\^^ 
a refeience to Percy, who ^Rvidently asserts wffiat he would probably 
find it difficult to prove’^^^ the gratuitous remark about ^^mistcr John 
Pinkerton,” of whom he says that ‘Rndeed, this worthy gentleman, as 
Johnson said of Goldsmith, only stumbles upon truth by accident” 
and the equally gratuitous observation upon Dr. Johnson, ^Robin 
Hoods fat frier’ is frier Tuck; a circumstance of which doctor Johnson, 
who set about explaining that author [Shakespeare] with a very in- 
adequate stock of information, was perfectly ignorant,”^^ leave little 
room for doubt that the Life of Robin Hood, together with the Notes 
and Illustrations, is a serious work. Throughout it all there runs the 
vein of acrimony that characterized so much of his criticism; little is 
required to produce a scornful remark. The whole work is best described 
in Hustvedt’s words, uncritical, though otherwise valuable, com- 
pilation.” Ritson erred by starting with a few dates and allusions, which 
he thought were correct, bolstering up his case by anything which fitted 
into his scheme, and discarding all that did not serve. That he used the 
ballads to prove one point did not prevent him from rejecting them, 
when to do so was more convenient than an explanation. He is not the 
only one who has attacked the problem of Robin Hood uncritically; 
but for one of his judgment in other matters, the Life and Notes are 
merely a monument of industry. The prefatory matter is convincing 
proof that his scholarship was not well rounded. On the side of accuracy, 
painstaking labor, and industry, he leaves little to be desired. On the 
critical side he is distinctly inferior; instead of the zealous guardian of 
truth, we find him the dupe of playwrights and balladists. 

peculiar cliaracter of the author, more than doubtful Probably it was intended as a 
summary of the current beliefs as to Robin Hood, rather than as sober histojy^ ... as 
Ritson was of a notedly cynical and unbelieving turn of mind, and he distinctly recognizes 
Robin Hood as the “patron saint of archery,*’ and conaments on the universality of Ms 
presence, it is extremely improbable that he regarded him as a historical personage/* 

Supra, p. 526. ;Ritson, op, ciL, i, xxix. Ritson, op. ciL, i, xxxii. 

Ritson, op. ciL, i, xL ^ Ritson, op. ciL, i, xcii. 
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Bishop Thomas Percy, regardless of his failings as an editor, was 
sounder in his criticism of the story of Robin Hood than Ritson. In the 
short introduction to the ballad Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne Percy 
is content to quote Stow’s Annals for the ''heads'^ of Robin Hood’s 
story, and makes a suggestion which is more plausible than Ritson’s 
reliance on Stukely’s pedigree:^ 

[The common people] not content to celebrate his memory by innumerable 
songs and stories, have erected him into the dignity of an earl. 

Percy doubts the genuineness of the epitaph, because no mention of the 
earldom is made in the most ancient poems and Robin Hood is always 
referred to as a yeoman. Percy evidently believes in the existence of the 
man, but there is a suggestion of skepticism throughout the intro- 
duction. 

The remarks by D. H. in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1793, 
are more in accord with the latest view of the existence of Robin Hood:^® 

I have long been of opinion, that his names and title were misnomers and 
imaginary honors; and that as Robin of Ridsdale was the name of a notorious 
robber in Northumberland, given to one of the UmfranviUes, and to one of the 
Hiiliards in the Lancastrian army, in the reign of Edward IV and from them 
applied to a rude Roman statue in the Roman station in Risingham in North- 
umberland, so Robin Woody Whode^ o' th' wood, q.d. of Shirwood . . . was that 
of a deer-stealer of equal eminence in that track and neighborhood, and that 
the title of Earl of Euntingdo7t was a nickname for a great hunter or forest- 
marauder, who, like the borderers on most of our forests and chaces from that 
time to the present, thought the king’s game public property. 

D. H. believes that tradition concerning Robin Hood is earlier than 
history, which accounts for so many place names. He doubts the genuine- 
ness of the gravestone, and is convinced that the story of Robin Hood’s 
being bled to death is nothing but a story. Despite the efforts of Dr, 
Stukely to prove that Robin Hood w^as descended from the earls of 
Huntingdon, ^ Ve may venture to pronounce that he was nothing more 
or less than Robin Wood, or the Forester, a notorious hunter, i.e., deer- 
stealer/’^^ 

The first historical studies of the Robin Hood cycle were made in 
France by Edward Barry^® and Augustin Thierry.^® Both Barry and 

^ Tkomas Percy, Reliques of AncierU English Poetry (London, 1775), i, 82. 

Gentleman^ s Maga%ine, ixm (March, 1793), 225-226. 

^ D. H., Gentleman^s Magazine, ixm (March, 1793), 226. 

These de Liitirature sur les Vicissitudes et les Transformations du Cycle populaire de 
Robin Hood (Paris, 1832). 

^ Histoire de la Conqutte de VAngleierre par les Normands (Paris, 1825). 
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TMerry believe Robin Hood to have been one of the outlaws who 
resisted the first intrusions of the Normans. Thierry bases his theory 
on Fordun, who said that the famous robber, Robin Hode, lived about 
1190. Thierry conceives of Robin Hood as an outlaw-chief, generous and 
kindly, whose chief victims were the agents of royal authority, governors 
of towns and counties. Robin Hood and William Long-beard are the 
last two of a long line of opponents of the Normans. By the end of the 
twelfth century this opposition had died down.^"^ 

Wright is unconvinced by Barry’s conjectures. From the frequent 
occurrence of Robin Flood in ballads and in the close connection of Robin 
Hood with the May games, Wright is disposed to believe him the repre- 
sentative of some northern chieftain, whose actions gained a place in 
popular myths.^^ The origin of the name Robin Hood is conjectural; the 
most likely solution is that it is a corruption of Robin of the Wood. 
Wright points out analogies in other languages. Witikind^ the opponent 
of Charlemagne, who concealed himself in the forests, is none other than 
wihi chint in old High Dutch, and signifies son of the wood, denoting 
an exile or outlaw. Witikind, although such a person seems to have 
existed, appears to be the representative of all defenders of his country 
against invaders. Old Norse skoggangr corresponds to Anglo-Saxon 
weald-gengaP One of the strongest proofs of the mythical character of 
Robin Hood is the connection of his name with mounds and stones, 
such as the peasantry attributed to fairies in popular superstition. 
Wright presents his theory as follows 

The legends of the peasantry are the shadows of a very remote antiquity, and 
in them we may place our trust with much confidence on a subject like the 
present. They enable us to place our Robin Hood with tolerable certainty among 
the personages of the early mythology of the Teutonic peoples 

Following in the footsteps of Thierry is G. F.®^ For this writer Fordun’s 
note is particularly important, as it calls Robin Hood one of the ^^ex- 
heredati.” G. F. places Robin Hood among the followers of Simon de 
Montfort. Although the battle of Evesham did not take place until 
1265, G. F. thinks that the hostility directed towards the Sheriff of 
Nottingham was the result of enmity towards the conquerors. Notting- 
ham was an important defensive point, and the royal agent there was 
the representative of the invaders and the oppressor. From his language 

^ Thierry’s History of the Conquest of England by the Normans, with its causes from the 
earliest period^ aitd its consequences to the present time. Trans, by Charles Claude Hamilton 
(London, 1825), m, 234^-287. Wright, op. cit, n, 203 ff. 

Ibid., n, 207-208. w Wright, op. cU., n, 211, 

London and Westminster Renew, xxxra (1840), 424-49L 
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we may judge that G. F. was still incensed by the Conquest; he sees 
Robin Hood as the representative otP 

the permanent protest of the industrious classes of England against the galling 
injustice and insulting immorality of that framework of English society, and 
that fabric of ecclesiastical as well as civil authority, v/hich the iron arm of the 
Conquest had established. 

G. F. makes out a fairly good case for himself, but his judgment is 
overcome by his anger.^^ 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter was the next to attack the problem. Wright’s 
theory is an affront to this red-blooded Englishman, and so it is dis- 
missed^^ 

to that limbo of vanity, there to live with all those who would make all remote 
history fable, who would make us believe that everything which is good in 
England is a mere copy of something originated m countries eastward to our 
own, and who would deny to the English nation in past ages all skill and all 
advancement in literature or in the arts of sculpture and architecture. 

He dismisses the conjecture that Robin Hood is the creation of a poetic 
mind. Robin Hood was an outlaw living in the woods, and nothing is 
attributed to him not belonging to man [including the 1760 yard arrow- 
shot!]. Moreover, the facts of the Robin Hood cycle are proved in part. 
The Lytel Geste of Robyn Hood gives his life and deeds. Although the 
second ballad of the Lytel Geste, Little John and the Sheriff of Nottingham- 
shire, probably wholly fiction,”®® and the events in the fourth ballad, 
Robin Hood, the Sheriff of Nottingham, and the Knight, do not ^^admit of 
any historic elucidation . . . The whole is probably a poetic fiction,”®® 
yet mention of ‘‘Edward our comely king” serves to date Robin Hood. 
The inconsistency is worthy of Ritson. But Hunter has something with 
which to back up his statements. According to the Lytel Geste, “Edward 
our comely king” made an expedition into Lancashire, and upon his 
return to London brought with him Robin Hood to serve him. Edward 
H did make an expedition into Lancashire in 1323, spending some time 
at Nottingham. Hunter has found, in the Jornal de la Ckambre for 1324, 
records of payments to a Robyn Hode, a “vadlet” of the king. He says: 
“I, for my part, believe it is the same person.”®^ Bearing out his theory 

« G. F., op. ciU, 483. 

^ See also W. Mountford, “Robin Hood,’^ North Ammmn Review^ Lzxxiv (January, 
1857), 26 ff., for a similar attitude toward the Normans. 

^ Joseph Hunter, The Great Hero of the Ancient Minstrelsy of England, Robin Hood'*^ 
(London, 1852), p. 3. ^ Hunter, op. ciL, p. 21. ^ Hunter, op. cU., p. 27. 

Hunter, op. ciL, p 36. — Child, op. cii. (1888), ni, 55, referriag to this passage, says 
Hunter “could have identified Pigrogromitus and Quinapalus, if he had given his mind 
to it.” 
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is the dismissal of this Robyn Hode in November, 1324; this period 
roughly approximates the time the ballads say Robin Hood spent with 
the king. Child takes issue with Hunter on this point. The Jornal gives 
as the reason for Robin Hood’s dismissal “poar cas qil ne poait pluis 
travailler” and the ballad says he continued to maintain himself in the 
forest for twenty-two years. Child insists that a man who could not 
work at court would find it impossible to support himself in the forests; 
but Child fails to notice that Hunter contends that the passage concern- 
ing the twenty-two years was added by the compiler of the Geste}^ 
Child’s failure is not as uncritical as Hunter’s use of part of a ballad, 
otherwise a fiction, which has suffered at the hands of a compiler. 
Hunter makes other assumptions equally illogical. He seeks to identify 
the prioress who was related to Robin Hood, and selects one Elizabeth 
de Staynton in preference to Margaret Savile, saying:^® 

That either of them could be guilty of the treachery imputed, cannot be believed, 
and least of ail, not Elizabeth de Staynton, in the face of the touching and 
plaintive inscription [douce jhu de nazareth fils dieu ayez merci a Eliza- 
beth stainton] which, at her own suggestion as it may seem, is found upon 
her tomb 

Such a conclusion has a fitting companion in “From this religious family 
[Staynton] too he might acquire that devotional turn, which the ballad- 
writers have sought to impress upon us that he possessed. However, 
Hunter’s is an excellent piece of work in many respects, tie concludes 
the alleged epitaph of Robin Hood to be a fabrication, and Stukely’s 
pedigree a sorry performance. He proves that the Barnsdale district was 
infested with robbers, from court records. He explains Robin Hood as 
one of the Contrariantes, the supporters of Lancaster in 1322. The whole 
theory has the semblance of truth, but as Child says, it rests upon the 
rarity of the name Robin Hood; Child gives six instances of the appear- 
ance of the name in the forty years between 28 Edward I and 10 Edward 
III, from the Record Publications.^^ 

Child’s analysis of the historical studies first appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly^ r, 156-166, and was reprinted in his British and Scottish Ballads 
(1859). He gives the hypotheses of Thierry and Barry, of the contributor 
to the London and Westminster Review, and of Hunter, and dismisses 
them all on two grounds: first, that Robin Hood is not mentioned in 
contemporary histories,®^ second, that there is no political animosity or 

Hunter, op, clt , p. 41. Hunter, op cU , p. 45. Hunter, op. ctL, p. 46, 

See the enthusiastic review of Hunter^s Robin Hood in ** A Search for Robin Hood,” 
Chamberses Edinburgh Journal, xvin (August 28, 1852), 136 ff. 

^ Child is right, but ballads aie used to celebrate contemporary events. (Thierry, 
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any suggestion of enmity towards the Normans or the king, expressed 
in the ballads.®^ Child is reluctant to give any opinion, but if forced to 
make a choice, he would believe Robin Hood the ideal of ike outlaw class^ 
a class numerous in all countries in the Middle Ages.®-* ChOd discusses 
the theory advanced by Wright and Kuhn,®® that, because of the con- 
nection of Robin Hood with May-day games and the pagan origin of 
these games, there is some relation between Robin Hood and the Ger- 
manic gods, even Wodan. Child successfully refutes Wright and Kuhn, 
and makes a very penetrating remark about Robin Hood and May:®® 

Why the adventures of Robin Hood should be specially assigned, as they are in 
the old ballads, to the month of May, remains unexplained. We have no ex- 
quisite reason to offer, but we may perhaps find reason good enough in the 
delicious stanzas with which some of these ballads begin. . . . The poetical 
character of the season affords ail the explanation that is required. 

In his edition of 1888, Child has more to say about Robin Hood. ^^Robin 
Hood is absolutely a creation of the ballad-muse.’’®^ The ballad hero is 
described as yeoman, religious, a respecter of women, a lover of the king, 
friendly to the poor, courteous and good tempered.®® 

This is what Robin Hood is, and it is equally important to observe what he is 
not. He has no sort of political character, in the Gest or any other ballad. This 
takes the ground from under the feet of those who seek to assign him a place 
in history. 

Professor Child has set up a theory which few scholars have attempted 
to controvert. Messrs. Hales and Furnivall follow him; they do not 
deny the existence of some such person, because of the local color, but 
they do not attempt to place Robin Hood definitely. They regard him 
as the people’s hero, the representative of forest life. These editors also 
feel the spirit of the greenwood in the ballads, which ‘'are inspired by the 
breath of its breezes. They re-echo with the song of its birds. They 
rejoice with a great joy in its abundant beauty.”®® Francis Gummere 
agrees with Professor Child 

a petty fugitive of whatever name, poaching on the royal preserves, may well 
have grown in fame, appropriated the legends of other fugitives, and so become 
what Professor Child has called him, the ideal outlaw. 

op, ciL, n, 109; Mountford, op, ciL, p. 3; Hunter, op, oU., p 9.) In our own time we have 
had The Death of Floyd Collins and The Wreck of the Shenandoah, 

63 Child, op, cit (1859), v, xviii-xx. ^ Child, op ciL (1859), v, xxiv. 

66 A. Kuhn, ^Wodan,'^ Zeiischrift fur deuisches AUerthun, v (1845), 472-494. 

66 Child, op, cit (1859), v, xxxL 6t ciiild, op, cit, (1888), m, 42. Ibid,, in, 43. 

66 J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall, Fercy^s Folio Manuscript (London, 1867), i, 11. 

^6 Francis B. Gummere, The Fopidar Ballad (Boston, 1907), p. 272. 
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Rudolf Kiessmann concludes his study of the Robin Hood ballads 

Robin Hood ist eine durch die Balladendiclitung popular gewordene Person- 
lichkeil, deren liistorische Grundlage einer oder einige der um die Wende des 
13. und 14. Jahihunderts lebenden outlaws sind, die grollend ubcr die Be- 
schrankung der alten Freiheil in den Waldern des Landes um Barnesdale herum 
ein freies Abenteuierleben fuhrlen. 

One hundred and thirty-five years of criticism and study have elapsed 
since Ritson’s Robin Hood first saw light of day, and in that time much 
study and ink have been spent on the hero of the greenwood. The 
personal existence of the Robin Hood of the ballads has been success- 
fully refuted, and upon hypotheses for which Ritson had the material. 
It is unfortunate that so brilliant an antiquary and scholar made so 
little critical use of it, and that, as a result, Ritson’s work is now but an 
uncritical retailing of scattered fragments, a monument to antiquarian- 
ism. But practically nothing has been added to the references given by 
Ritson; he was thorough and painstaking in his work. 

Carroll C. Moreland 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Rudolf Kiessmann, Untersuchungen uher die Motive der RobinHood-Balladerij English 
Monographs, vol. 40 (Halle, 1895), pp. 41-42. 
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TIECK’S ESSAY UBER DAS ERHABENE 

¥N Box 18 of the ^Xudwig Tieck-Nachlass’’ in the Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek, Berlin, we find, in Tieck’s hand, on six quarto leaves, an 
unfinished essay entitled Uber das Erkabene, dated 1792. It has never 
been published and is barely touched upon in the voluminous literature 
on Tieck, although it is not without significance in the long series of 
critical works for which its author is famed. 

Kopke, in his biography of Tieck (1855), does not mention it, nor 
does he include it in his ‘'Chronologisches Verzeichnis von Tiecks 
Werken.’’ Adolf Haufien, in an important article on Tieck’s unpublished 
writings (1887),^ takes no notice of it. The first and, indeed, only one 
to devote any significant discussion to it was Edgar Regener in a 
Rostock dissertation of 1903.^ On pages 20-22 of this work Regener 
calls attention to it as an early product of Tieck^s voracious reading: 

Er mag die Bucher einerseits im Dienste des Schulmeisters, andererseits auf 
Antrieb seines eigenen Bedurfnisses hin verarbeitet haben, indem er aus ihnen 
die Beispieie zu seiner Studie ^‘tJber das Erhabene’’ nahm. Grosse Fluchtigkeit 
und keck sich aussernde Oberflachlichkeit zeigen, wie sehr der Aufsatz die 
Arbeit einer flinken Feder ist. Trotzdem ist er uns fur die Entwicklung des 
Knaben wertvoli. Wenn wir z.B. Satze darin finden wie: ^^Ein Dichter kann 
uns nur gefalien, wenn wir zu seinen Bildern, Charakteren und Seelenerschei- 
nungen Analogien in uns selbst finden, die uns jene wahrscheinlich machen, 
Oder gar die namlichen Bilder und Ideen,” so haben wir in diesen Worten ein 
Moment, aus dem wir uns sein fruh reifes Verstandnis und sein ausserordentlich 
sicheres Gefuhl erklaren kdnnen in der Schatzung von Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Holberg u.a. und in der heftigen Abneigung gegen Iffland und die 
Schriftstelier seiner Art. Wenn er auch den Schluss zu dem Ritterroman ^'Die 
eiserne Maske” und in dem gleichen Stil den “Bairischen HieseF’ schrieb. Oder 
wir diirfen die ersten Hinweise auf seine spater betatigten Kunstanschauungen 
darin finden, wenn Tieck sagt: “Es ist unleugbar, dass alle unsere feinsten 
geistigsten BegriJffe, alle unsere Erfahrungen und Analogien sich endlich in ein 
Labyrinth von Empfindungen verlieren, wo der Beobachter den leitenden 
Faden verliert.” Diese Worte konnten von Maurice Maeterlink sein; sie konnten 
in ^Xe tr6sor des humbles” stehen. So richtig diese Ausseningen sind, so wenig 
Zustimmung wird er wohl erhalten haben bei der Behauptung: '7®der Vorgang 
wird an das Erhabene streifen, wenn ich mit seiner Vorstellung eine Menge von 
Gedanken verbinden kann.” Durch ein Beispiel will Tieck dies naher beleuchten 
und meint: ein bettelnder BeHsar gibt uns Gedanken, ein bettelnder Blinder 

1 Zu Ludwig Tiecks Nachlass,” ArcUtJUr Liter aturgescUcMe, xv, 316 ff. 

2 Tieck-Studien. DreiKapitdzudem Thema: Derjmge Tieck, Berlin-Wilmersdorf (1903). 
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nur Riihmng. Ich glaube: in der gleichen Weise, wie ich bei Belisar Gedanken 
haben kann, werden sie sicli auch bei dem blinden Bettler einstellen. . . 

Die Arbeit ist Bruchstuck, sie bort in der Mitte auf. Interessant ist der 
Aufsatz fur uns insofern, als er tins — ich mochte sagen: einen Lesezettel des 
jungen Dichters gibt. Die Beweise fur und gegen das Erhabene niinmt er aus 
den Werken von Milton, Ariost, Homer, Vergil, Horaz, Shakespeare, Spencer, 
Blumauer, Uz, Kleist, Hume,^ Brockes, Haller, Lessing, Aschylos, Sophokles 
und Euripides. Immerhin fur den Neunzehnjahrigen ein gutes Zeugnis, Seine 
literarische Bildung war ziemlich luckenlos. 

Although the manuscript reveals the year of composition as 1792, we 
cannot be certain as to the more exact time. During the summer semester 
of that year, that is, from Easter until September, Tieck was a student 
at Halle. In the autumn he changed the scene of his academic activities 
to Gottingen, It seems likely that he wrote the essay either in Halle or 
in Gottingen. Probably he meant to read it before some literary society 
at either place. The expressions “meine Zuhorer” and ^‘meine Vorle- 
sung^^ would point to this. Perhaps he composed it as an exercise for his 
professor of classical antiquities at Halle, the famous Friedrich August 
Wolf, or for Christian Gottlob Heyne, under whom he studied classical 
philology at Gottingen. This seems plausible when we recall that another 
of his early critical essays, Die Kupferstiche nach der Shakespeare-Galerie 
in London (published in Nicolai’s Bihliothek der schonen Wissenschaften 
in 1795),^ was also written under professorial guidance — that of Heyne 
and the Italo-German art historian Johann Dominik Fiorillo. 

To complete our list of Tieck’s earliest critical works we need to 
mention only another unpublished essay, found in a rather rough and 
illegible form in Box 18 of the Berlin “Nachlass” and entitled Soil der 
Mahler seine Gegenstande lieber aus dem erzahlenden oder dramaiischen 
Dichter nehmenff the essay Shakespeares Behandhmg des W underbaren^ 
written in Gottingen in 1793, submitted to Gdschen in 1794 for Schiller’s 
Thalia but rejected, and finally published in 1796 by Nicolai as a preface 
to Tieck’s prose version of The Tempest; and the long first draft of Das 

® An error on Regener’s part for *'Home.’* 

^ Reprinted in Tieck’'s iCrUische Schriflm (Leipzig, 1848), i, 3 f . 

* This essay has never been noticed or even mentioned by any writer on Tieck. It covers 
four quarto sheets and gives preference to the dramatic poets (not surprising in view of 
Tiecks early interest in histrionics), entirely overlooking nature itself as a possible subject, 
perhaps because the author had only historical painting in mind. Tieck here opposes both 
Caylus and Lessing, who, he claims, recommend epics, especially those of Homer. But he 
adds: *Tch mag es nicht wagen, daruber zu streiten, ob Lessing in seiner Critik gegen 
Caylus nicht vielleicht zu weit gegangen sei, denn es ist zu gefahrlich, sich mit einem 
solchen Gegner in einen Zweikampf ein zu lassen.” ® Reprinted Krit Schr,, t, 37 f , 
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Buck uber Shakespeare^ written in Gottingen, probably in 1793-94.^ 
It will be noted that of these five works, three deal with Shakespeare. 
Aside from its importance otherwise, liber das Erhahene^ together with 
the fragment on the use of literature by painters, is therefore significant 
as Tieck’s first attempt in a field of criticism not relating directly to 
Elizabethan England. 

The following reprint, made with the kind permission of the authori- 
ties of the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, is an attempt faithfully to 
reproduce the text of the manuscript. 

UBER DAS ERHABENE 1792, 

Es ist vielleicht in der Asthetik nichts schwerer, als aus ihrem unzertrenn- 
lichen Zusammenhang irgend eine Wirkung der schoneii Kunste herausziireifien, 
diese zu zergliedern, zu zeigen, worin ihr Wesen bestelit, und auf welche Art sie 
auf unsre Seeie wirkt. Diese Anatomie der Schonlieit wird von Vielen als 
zwecklos und unniitz verschrien, weil, wie diese Gegner sagen, der Genufi des 
Schonen selbst dadurch zerstort wird, weii der Untersucher auf Spitzfindig- 
keiten stofit, die ihn von der Wahrheit abfuhren, und bei der Schonheit selbst 
keine Anwendung leiden, weil der Verstand dadurch gewohnt wird zu grubeln, 
wo das Herz vorher in Genussen schwelgte. Es ist in unsern Zeiten schon viel 
fur und wider diese Meinung geschrieben, und dies mag mir die Widerlegung 
dieser Behauptungen ersparen. Es ist unieugbar, das alle, selbst unsre feinsten, 
geistigsten Begriffe, aiie unsre Erfahrungen und Analogien sich endlich in ein 
Labyrinth von Empfindungen verlieren, wo der Beobachter den leitenden 
Faden verliert.® Wenn aber das yvayBi aavrov und die Psychologic nicht unwichtig 
sind (und welchem Menschen soil ten sie dies nicht sein), wenn daran iiegt, die 
zarten Schwingungen zu entdecken, in den unsre Empfindungen zittern, die 
Stufe aufzufinden, wo Idee und Gefuhl sich begegnen, und eins werden, der 
wird dem Gang einer solchen Untersuchung mit Vergniigen folgen. Home und 
Lessing, die diese Bahn am glucklichsten betreten haben, reissen jeden mit sich 
fort, und wenn die Gegner dieser Forschungen bedachten, daB hier der Dichter 
und der Kritiker einerlei Zweck hatten, so warden sie nicht mehr uber die 
Zwecklosigkeit kiagen; denn ob der Dichter die Empfindungen, ihr geistiges 
Band, ihre Verschmelzung und ihre anscheinenden Widerspniche dem Beschauer 
darstellt, eben die Gefuhle in seiner Seeie klingen laBt, und sie ihm auf diese 
Art erklart, oder ob der Untersucher uns ihre Bestandtheile auseinandersetzt, 
und auf ihren Stoff zuruckfiihrt, ist im Grunde doch ein unwesentllcher Unter- 
schied. 

Man hat mehrere einzelne brauchbare Compendien und Systeme der Aesthe- 
tik, aber nur noch wenig gute Auseinandersetzungen einzelner Krafite der 

Das Buck uber Shakespeare, Handschriftliclie Aufzeichnungen von Ludwig Tieck. 
Aus seinem Nachiass [i.e., Stadtbibiiothek, Berlin] herausgegeben von Henry Ludeke 
(Halle, 1920), pp. 1-364. 

® This sentence, with the omission of ^Wbst,” is quoted in Regener, op, ciL^ p. 21. 
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Kunst, und dies mag micli entschuldigen, werm ich vielleicht die Erwartmigen 
meiner Zuhoier tausche, da es hier nacli vielem Denken dock so schvrer ist, 
griindlich zu sein, da ich im Grunde niclits vor mir finde, auf dem ich weitcr 
bauen kbnnte. Man darf daher nichts als abgerissene Gedanken er war ten, und 
der Spruch mag mich bei einer so schweren Abhandlung entschuldigen: Et 
voluisse sat est 

Ich sagte, dafi mir so gut als gar nicht vorgearbeitel sei, und die Sache bedarf 
fast keines Beweises. Home spricht nur im Ailgemcinen ubers Erhabcne und 
liber dessen Gegentheil, nach Heineke und Schlosser (in ihren tlbersetzungen 
des Longin)® ist jedes voilendete Gedicht erhaben und der fragmentarische 
Longin giebt mis gar nicht ganz genau an, was er sich unter eigentlich Erhaben 
denke, er begnugt sich, an rnehreren Stellen die Erhabenlicit auseinanderzu- 
setzen, und in andern Beispielen zu zeigen, wie andre Dichter und Redner gegen 
die wahre Erhabenheit gesundigt haben. Doch bis jctzt ist scm Weik noch 
immer das beste, was wir uber diesen Gegenstand besitzen, und es sci mir 
erlaubt, seiner Methode zu folgen, da oft der Leser einen Satz weit leichter 
versteht, wenn er ihn sogleich auf ein gegebenes Beispiel anwenden kann. 

Schon Longin sagt in dem achten Abschnitt seiner Abhandlung, daB die 
Fkhigkeit, erhaben zu denken, mit uns geboren werden muBte, und ich mochte 
hinzusetzen, auch die Fahigkeit Erhabenheit zu fuhlen und zu verstehen. Ein 
Dichter kann uns nur gefallen, wenn wir zu seinen Bildern, Charakteren und 
Seelenerscheinungen Analogien in uns selbst finden, die uns jene wahrscheinlich 
machen, Oder gar die nehmiiclien Bilder und Ideen.^^ Je haufiger dies der Dichter 
thun kann, in je mehrere Situationen er den Leser hineinwirft, je mehr anschei- 
nende Widerspruche er ihm auflost, je mehrere Charaktere, die uns in der alltag- 

lichen Welt aus fremd und keine Ahnlichkeit mit uns selbst zu haben 

scheinen, je naher er diese dem Leser bringt und ihm gleichsam ein Sehrohr in 
die Hand giebt, durch dessen Hulfe er tausend verborgene Kraffte in der Seele 
entdeckt, je mehr ist der Dichter Genie. Er muB aile Seelen gleichsam vor uns 
aufschiieBen, und uns das ganze verborgene Triebwerk seheii lassen, das dem 
gewdhnlichen Menschen mit einem undurchdringiichen Schleier bedeckt ist. 
Dies eben ist die groBe Alchemic, durch die der wahre Dichter Alles, was er 
berilhrt, in Gold verwandelt, wo der gewohnliche Kopf uber Durftigkeit und 
schon erschdpfte Materien klagt, und dies ist das groBe GeheimniB, durch das 
der groBe Dichter so unaussprechlich auf die Seelen wirkt, cr gieBt seinen Geist 
in tausend Kornern, durch Miilionen Pulse diegen seine Gedanken und Gefuhle 
— so hauchte Tyrtaus seine Flammen durch das ganze spartanische Heer, so 
war es einem griechischen Redner moglich, die Verachtlichkeit des Lebens so 
anschaulich zu machen, daB er viele seiner Zuhorer zum Selbstmord verleitete; 
auf diese Art sprachen Sophocles und Euripides so allmachtig von der Biihne 
herab;— darum kniete ganz Griechenland vor seinen Dichtern nieder. In unserm 

8 C. H. Heinecke published Ms translation of Longinus, with commentary, life and 
critical essay, in Dresden, 1737-38: J. G. Schlosser his in Leipzig, 1781-82. 

Corrected from ‘In seinem achten Abschnitt^' Quoted by Regener, p. 21. 

^ Several illegible words, crossed out. 
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schaalen Zeitalter ist die groi3e Kuiist zur Ausfullung eines langweiligen Abends 
verwiesen, zum blofien Vergnugen lierabgese tzt kann sie kaum nock auf einzelne 
Herzen wirken, unmannlich tandelt sie um uns ker nnd ist zufrieden, wenn sie 
uns ein Lackein abgewinnt. Die Vater des Volks sehn auf alien koken En- 
tkusiasmus, wie auf eine Unwurdigkeit ikrer Kinder kerab, der durck ihre 
weisen Einricktungen nickt nur unnutz, sondern sogar sckadlick geworden ist; 
aiie Kunste sind als unsckuldige Spielwerke in ikre Werkstatte zuruckgewiesen 
und der wurde als ein Thor verlackt werden, der iknen von ikrem vorigen 
groBen EinfluB etwas wiedergeben woUte. — So ist nun auck die koke Muse 
bloder und zuruckkaltender geworden, sie kat sick zur Unmundigkeit des 
Zeitalteis kerabgelassen und gekorckt den Befeklen der Fursten, wenn sie 
gleick eine Gottinn ist. Die Erkabenheit der alten Welt kann daher unmoglick 
uns nock beseelen, wir kaben so viele groBe Ideen, Patriotismus, Freikeit, 
Aufopferung verlohren, vielleickt auf sehr lange, und die ganz reinen, ganz 
gelauterten koken Empkndungen kommen vielleickt nie zu uns zuruck, da seit 
unserer Geburt tausend Armseligkeiten uns begleitet und sick tief in unsre 
Seele gepragt kaben, daker kommt es, daB viele alles Gefukl fur’s GroBe und 
Erkabene verlokren kaben, und diese koke Flamme nur kalt anstaunen, da sie 
keinen aknlicken Funken in ikrem Busen sptiren. Der Feigkerzige wird bei des 
Odysseus Gefakren wenig zittern, und nie den koken Mutk des Leidenden 
versteken, der kalte Mensch wird die koke Liebe als ein unglaublickes, pkan- 
tastisches M^rcken anseken, weil keine einzige Empkndung ikm je etwas davon 
erzaklte, der in sick selbst Zuriickgezogene wird den Patriotismus des Curtius 
ewig als eine Thorkeit betrackten. Auf diese Art lassen sick vielleickt die wider- 
spreckenden Meinungen liber Meisterstucke vereinigen, wo der eine gerade 
das verge ttert, wo der andre mit Veracktung auf den Kunstler kinabsieht, es 
ist bios der kleine Untersekied, der eine ist ein trubes Wasser, das keinen Ein- 
druck rein und deutlich annimmt, der andre ein keller See, wo die ganze reizende 
Landsekaft sick mit ikren feinsten Sebattirungen bespiegelt. Der Geruhrte 
weint beim Anblick des Unglucks, der andere kann beim GroBen seine Tkranen 
nickt zuriickkalten, da er beim Rukrenden kalt voriibergekt. Wenn dieser ganze 
Satz ricktig ist, so mbckte vielleickt nackstens dakin kommen, daB sick beim 
Aesekylos und Skak. alle Augen roth weinten, so wie man neulick an den 
Tkranen iiber Siegwart und Stella eine sekone Seek erkennen wollte. 

Aus diesem folgt, daB Erkabenheit einzig in den Ideen besteken konne, der 
Ausdruck kann bloB dazu dienen, um die Worte nickt des Gedankens unwiirdig 
zu macken, eben dies sagt auck Lon^n; denn obgleick einige seiner Abscknitle 
auck vom Ausdruck kandeln, so siekt man dock aus dem ersten deutlick, daB 
er der Meinung ist, der Ausdruck konne bios die Erkabenheit der Idee unter- 
stutzen. 

Longin definirt im siebenten Abseknitt das Erkabene auf folgende Art: 
GroB ist das, dem wir auf keine Art widersteken konnen, was sick tief in unsre 
Seele pragt und sick nickt wieder ausidseken laBt. Man siekt, es ist mekr eine 
Besekreibung als eine Dej&nition dieses Wortes. 

Um mick deutlicker zu macken, werde ick in meiner Vorlesung die Worte 
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Gedanke^^ und Idee^^ unterscheiden. Idee soli jede Vorstelluiig bedeiiten, und 
Gedanke seine gewohnlicke Bedeutung behalten. 

Nach mcinem Urthcil besteht das Wesen des Erhabenen darin^ dafi ich es 
sogleich mit J^reudc bemerke, es nicht ohne Muhe zu meineni Eigenthum 
mache,^*^ und eiiie Menge Gedanken^^ auBer dem Hauptgedanken in ihm ent- 
decke. — Man konnte dieser Definition eben das vorwerfen, was ich an der des 
Longin getadelt habe, aber ich will mich deutiicher machen. Eine Menge Idarer^'* 
Gefuhle^^ ist das Wesen des Schonen, viele dunkle^^ Gefuhle^''* der Character des 
Schrecklichen^^ und Gedanken^^ das Zeichen des Erhabenen.^^ 

Die Erhabenheit bemerke ich sogleich; well ich in ihr einen Widerschein von 
meinem eignen Selbst wiederfinde, bemerke ich sie mit Freude als ein Gut, was 
mir eigen thumlich zugehort, ich strebe, sie in mich selbst zu verwandeln, aber 
diese Veiwandlung ist nicht ohne Muhe; ich entdecke hundert neue Gcdaiiken 
in dem Hauptgedanken, und in diesem Entdecken, in diesem Bestreben besteht 
der GenuB^® des Erhabenen. 

Man wurde mir sehr XJiirecht thun, wenn man hieraus folgcrn wollte, daB 
alles^^ Erhabene bloB gedachd^ und gar nicht empfunden^® werden konnte, ich 
behaupte dies bloB von den erhabenen Gedanken^® nicht von erhabenen Ideen, 

Der GenuB der Schonheit wird uns weit leichter, als der GeniiB des Er- 
habenen, mit wenigen Krafften vereinigen wir die Schonheit in uns, das Er- 
habene^^ (die Definition liegt gleichsam im deutschen Worte selbst) steht fiber 
uns; wir bewundern, wunschen und erringen endlich den schonen Preis, statt 
daB in der Schonheit klare^^ Gefuhle^® um uns her spielen und uns freiwillig 
entgegen kommen. 

Eine der reizendsten Stellen in Kleists Fruhling ist folgende: 

Wie schimmert der bluhende Garten, wie duften die Laubenl Wie gaukelt 

In Wolken von Bluthen der frohliche Zephyr! Er ffihrt sie gen Himmel 

Und regnet mit ihnen herab.^® 

Wir nehmen das Gefuhl leicht und willig in uns auf ; wir sehen den Gegenstand 
der dichterischen Beschreibung deutlich, wir^® empfinden mancherlei Gefuhle, — 
wer aber wird dieser Stelle nicht das kleine Epigramm von Logau^^ vorziehen, 
wo er vom May sagt: 

Dieser Monat ist ein KuB, den der Himmel giebt der Erde, 

DaB sie izP’’ seine Braut, kunftig eine Mutter werde. 

Hier ist die Schonheit ofienbar der Erhabenheit untergeordnet, und die Er- 

This word is underscored. 

Here the words ‘*und es mit meinem Blick’’ are crossed out. 

^ Tieck quotes veiy freely and inaccurately. Cf. Deutsche NaliomlUt^ 45®, p. 173: 

. . . von bliihenden Frachtbaumen schimmert 
Der Garten, die kreuzende Gange mit roter Dunkelheit fiillen, 

Und Zephyr gaukelt umher, treibt Wolken von Bluten zur Hbhe, 

Die sich ergiessen und regnen. 

^ Here the word “fuhlen” is crossed out. 

The original has **ietzund/^ Cf. Friedrichs von Logau sdmtUche Sinngedichte herausgeg. 
von Gustav Eitner, Bibl. des Literal. Vereins in Stuttgart, exm (Tfibingen, 1872), 
epigram 2434^ 
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habenheit entstebt nur aus der Menge der Gedanken/^ die in dem Haupt- 
gedanken liegen. 

Die Stelle in Hallers Gedicht uber die Ewigkeit: 

Als mit dem XJnding noch das neue Wesen rang, 

Und kaum noch reif die Welt sich aus dem Abgruiid schwang^® 

Oder: 

Der Sterne stille Majestat, 

Die uns zum Ziel befestigt steht, 

Eilt von dir weg wie Gras an sch widen Sommertagen; 

Wie Rosen, die am Mit tag jung 
Und weik sind vor der Dammemng, 

1st gegen dich der Angelstern und Wagen 
sind voU der groBten Erhabenhelt. Auch nocb die folgende S telle 
Die schnellen Schwingen der Gedanken, 

Wogegen Schall und Zeit und Wind,^*^ 

Und selbst des Licbtes Flugel langsam sind, 

Ermiiden uber dir und hoffen keine Schranken. 

Ich baufe ungebeure Zablen, 

Gebirge Millionen auf, 

Icb walze Zeit auf Zeit und Welt auf Welten bin, 

Und wenn icb auf der Mark^^ des Endiicben nun bin, 

Und von der fiircbterlicben Hobe 
Mit Scbwindeln wieder nach dir sebe, 

1st aile Macbt der Zabl, vermebrt mit tausend Mablen 
Nocb nicbt ein Tbeil von dir. 

Wie ausgewablt ist jedes Wort, um mit jedem Begriff mebrere Gedanken zu 
vereinigen. 

Eben so ein Gedanke eines izt vergessenen Alten Deutscben Dicbters 
Brockes,^® der von Gott sagt, er sei ein Zirkel, dessen Mittelpunkt allentbalben, 
dessen Umkreis nirgends ist.^^ Kann man sicb erhabner ausdrucken? Und Kegt 
bier nicbt die Erbabenbeit darin, daB wir diesen groBen Gedanken nie ganz zu 
Ende denken konnen, dafi sicb immer nocb neue Begriffe darbieten, wenn man 
ibn aucb bundertmal uberlesen bat? 

Zu den erbabenen Gedanken gehoren aucb Gemalde, Bilder und Verglei- 
cliungen, icb will zu zeigen versucben, da£ die Erbabenbeit bier aucb bloB in 
der mebr oder weniger groBen Menge der Nebengedanken liege. 

Cf. Deutsche NatiomllU., 4P, p. 110, The authentic test has ‘‘rung” and “scbwiing.” 

Cf. Deutsche NatiomlUL, Hid, Quoted, with three serious errors, in J. G. Sulzer^s 
AUgemeine Theorie der schonen Kunste^ 2. Teil, neue verm, zweite Aufl. (Leipzig, 1792), 
suh “Erbaben,” p. 99. 

Accurate text in Deutsche NationaUiL 4P, p. Ill: “Zeit und Scball und Wind,” The 
first four lines are quoted by Suizer (ibid., p. 98) with “finden” instead of “hoffen” in 
line 4. ^ The original has “wann . . . March.” 

^ In Irdisches Vergmigen in GoU. A favorite concept of Brockes, suggested in bis shorter 
poems, too. 
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Wenn ich in eine schone^^ Gegend trete, die mit allem Zauber des Reizes 
geschmuckt ist, so werde ich empfinden, Erinnemngen imd Traiime werden 
mich umgebeii, alles wird mich aus meinen gewohnlichen Gefuhlen heraus 
reiBen, — aber wenn ich auf einer Klippe stehe, die sich weit ubeis Meer hinaus 
biickt, die Unendlichkeit voi mir, unten nur unermeBliche Abgrunde, da wird 
die Seek sich erhoben fuhlen, aus meinen Gefuhlen werden sich groBe erhabene 
Gedanken entwickeln, ich werde mich seibst in dei graven Masse veilieliren, 
und tausend Gedanken von Ewigkeit und Unendlichkeit werden sich tief in 
nicin Inneres graben. 

Wenn man folgende beide Stellen vergleicht, wird man diese Anmerkimg 
bestatigt finden, Uz beschreibt einen Friihlingsmorgen: 

0 welche frische Luft haucht vom bebuschten^^ Ilugel! 

Welch angenehmer West durchzieht 
Mit rauschendem, bethautem Flugel 
Das^^ holde Thai, wo Alles grunt und bluht! 

Hier wo die Grazien sich ihre Blumen holen, 

Hier seh’ ich, wie der Morgen iacht, 

Der unter duftenden^® Violen 

Und beim Gesang der Vogel aufgewacht. 

Gedanken wurden diese sanften Empfindungen storen, — aber wenn Pindar in 
der ersten pythischen Ode den Ausbruch des Atna beschreibt, da wird das 
Geftihl den Gedanken untergeordnet, in der furchterlichen Beschreibung Sh. 
von der hohen Klippe zu Dover drangen sich tausend Gedanken herbei: 

Wie furchtbar grausig istk, den Blick so tief 
Hinabzuwerfen! Krahn und Raben, die 
Die mittlere Luft durchfliegen, scheinen 
Kaum wie die Kafer, in des Felsen Mitte 
Hangt einer, welcher Muscheln sammelt; ein 
Gefahrlich Handwerk, er ist kaum so groB 
Als wie sein Kopf, die Fischer am Gestade 
Sind nur wie Mause, jenes groBe Schiff 
Am Anker ist nicht groBer als sein Boot, 

Das Boot wird von dem Auge kaum gesehn. 

Die Woge, die sich murmelnd an den tausend 
Gesteinen bricht, wird nicht so hoch gehort.*® 

23 The original has '^bebiischten.” Cf. SamtUche poetische Werhe von /. R. Uz, 1. Band 
(Leipzig, 1768), p. 191. The title of the poem is ‘^Empfindungen an einem Fruhlings- 
morgen/' 24 original has “diefi/' “ The original has ‘‘duftenden/^ 

^ Shakespeare’s King Lear, iv, 6: 

How fearful 

And dizzy *tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade 1 
Methmks he seems no bigger than his head : 
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Jeder neue Zug, der das Gemahlde vermebrt, bietet neue Gedanken dar, die 
Vogel in der Luft, unter ihnen der Muschelsammler, nichts ist in der Be- 
schreibung unnotig, und kein Wort ist da, das uns nicht neue Gedanken zu- 
fuhrte; darum ist die Stelle erhaben, und man kann sie unzahlige Mai lesen, und 
immer wieder etwas Neues dabei denken. 

Am deutlichsten sieht man den Unterschied des Sanften und Erhabenen, 
wenn man Leben in ein Gemahlde bringt, man denke sich eine Landschaft^^ (in 
einem Schauspiel oder Epos) wo auf einer umgesturzten Saule ein Bettler sitzt 
und weint, — vieileicht ein ruhrender, ein ergreifender Anblick, der unser Mitleid 
erregt, aber man sage aus, daB dieser weinende Bettler Cajus^^ Marius^^ sei, der 
auf den Trummern von Karthago seine Thranen vergieBt, so wird aus diesem 
Act des Mitleids Erhabeniieit werden, bloB wed ich mit dieser Vorstellung eine 
Menge von Gedanken verbinden,28 ich kann diesen Begriff hundertmahl von 
neuem denken, ohne diese Gedanken ganz zu erschopfen. Jeder biinde Greis, 
der auf einer Laute Gesange spielt, ist ein schoner^^ Anblick (man sehe oben 
den BegrifiE von schon) aber nur der biinde Greis Homer, oder Ossian machen 
den Anblick erhaben, der bettelne Belisar giebt uns Gedanken, ein bettelnder 
Blinder nur Ruhrung.^® 

Die Erhabenheit der Bilder besteht ebenfaEs nur in Gedanken, der Chor in 
Sh. Heinrich V sagt: 

Denn izt sitzt die Erwartung in der Luft, 

Und halt ein Schwert, vom Griff bis an die Spitze 
Mit kaiseriichen und mit Konigskronen 
Bedeckt, fur ihn und sein Gefolge.®® 

DaB die Erwartung in der Luft schwebt, das Zweifelhafte der Schlacht, daB 
die Gefahr vor der Idee der Belohnung verschwindet, diese Gedanken machen 
das Bild erhaben, nimmt man diese fort, so kann ein Bild noch immer Schdnheit 
behalten, aber die Erhabenheit geht durchaus verlohren. 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice, and yond tall anchoring bark, 

Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight; the murmuring surge, 

That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high. 

Baudissin’s translation, first published in 1832 (cf. Shakspeares dramatische Werhe 
ubers. v. A. W. v. Schlegel u, Ludwig Tieck, 11. Band [Berlin, 1840], p. 98), is more 
accurate in form and content. The words 'auf emen” are crossed out here. 

Quoted very freely (but in quotation marks!) by Regener, p. 21. 

23 Quoted by Regener, p. 21. 

King Henry V, Act n, Prolog: 

For now sits Expectation in the air, 

And hides a sword from Mlts unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 

Promised to Harry and his followers. 

Schlegel’s translation, first published in 1801 (cf. op. ciL^, 2. Band [Berlin, 1840], p. 131), 
is more accurate in form and content 
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Tieck’s “Vher das Erhahene^’ {1792) 


Eben dies findet bei den Vergleichungen statt, und wie nothwendig die 
Gedanken zur Erhabenheit sind, kann man wieder daraus sehen, dal3 selbst 
viele Bilder, die an sich nicht erhaben sind, durcb die Gegenstande, mil deneii 
sie verglichen werden, erhaben werden, bloB dadurch, daB ich nun eiiie Menge 
von Gedanken an dieses Eild knupfe. Ein Esel, der von Knaben aus dem Korn- 
felde gejagt wird, ist nichts weniger als eine erhabene Vorstellung, wenii wir 
aber die bei uns bloB konventionelle Verachtiichkeit dcs Esels vergcssen, und 
Homer nun den Ajax, der von vieien Feinden verfolgt, langsam und ruhig, ohne 
seine Scliritte dadurch zu beschleunigen, mit einem Waldcsel vcrgleicht, der ein 
Kornfeld zertritt, und ohne sich nach den Knaben, seinen Verfolgern umzusehn, 
zuruckweicht, — so ist das Bild erhaben. 

Dieses GleichniB Homers ist sehr oft als unedel getadelt worden, und selbst 
der neuste Herausgeber Virgils^^ zieht sehr oft dessen Veigleichungen denen des 
Homer vor, wenn der lateinische Dichter sie von dem Griechischen entlchnt hat, 
aber eben in der Erhabenheit unterscheiden sich vorzuglich das groBeie und 
das kleinere Genie; der wahre Dichter wird selten einen Fehlgriff thun, wahrend 
der Nachahmer oft ins Burleske fallt, um seinen Vorganger noch zu ubcrtrefien, 
ich will nur ein paar Beispiele geben, weil sie ganz glcich den Satz bestatigen, 
daB ohne Gedanken keine Erhabenheit moglich sei. 

Im vierzehnten Buch der Iliade kampft Ajax mit dem Hektor, eine der gio- 
Besten Situationen im Homer, Ajax wirft den Hektor mit einem sehr groB. 
Stein auf die Brust, den Stein beschreibt Homer naher, sehr groB, und sagt 
dann vom Ajax: 

Schleuderte gleich einem Krausel ihn, daB er tanzend sich drehte.®^ 
arpojjiffos war bei den Griechen gewohnlicher Krausel aus Erz. 

Ajax wird um so groBer, da er das Fels Stuck nur wie ein Spielwerk so vor 
sich hin wirft, Virgil will hier den Homer verbessern, verfehlt aber ganz und 
gar das Tertium, durch das die Erhabenheit entsteht, namlich das liinweisen 
auf die Verachtiichkeit, im Buch der Aeneide beschreibt er die Wuth der 
Amata;^® sie wird von einer wilden Begeisterung durch die Stadt gejagt, — und 
vergieicht diesen Zustand nun sehr weitiauflig mit einem Krausel, den Knaben 
umherpeitschen, — bei diesem Vergleich haben wir weiter keine Gedanken, als 
daB sie nur lacheriich erscheint, die wuthende Amata erscheint uns nicht 
furchtbar, sondern burlesk. 

In eben diesem Gesange kommt Alecto zum Turnus, und haucht ihm cinen 
wiithenden Enthusiasmiis ein, in dem er Krieg und Schlachten brennend 
wiinscht, man verlangt kein Bild, oder wenigstens nur solches, das uns diese 
Wuth recht grofi, passend und fiirchterlich darsiellt; er aber vergieicht sie mit 
einem Kessel, worin Wasser gekocht wird, das endlich schaumeiid liberiauft. 
Das Tertium der Vergleichimg ist wirklich burlesk, aber um dies noch zu ver- 
starken, mahlt der Dichter auch noch Nebenzuge aus, wie das Wasser rauscht, 
wie das Hoiz untergelegt wird. — Auf diese Lacherlichkeit ware Virgil gewxB 

The reference is either to Eclogae^ Georgica et AeneUos Itbri XII cum mtis novis. . . • 
Chr. Junker, Leipzig, 1787; or to Bucolica et Georgica^ Hirtenlieder und wirtschaftliche 
Gedichte nach Heyne^ mit deutschen erkldrenden Anmerkungen vm Johann G. Brieger, 
Grottkau, 1790. lUad^ xiv, 413, 
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nicht gefallen, wenn er nicht zuweilen den Homer ohne Geschmack hktte nachak- 
men und ubertreffen wolien, denn eine ganz ahniiche Stelie findet sich wieder 
im 21 Buck der Bias; nur macht der Zusammenkang und die Absickt der 
Dickter kier einen sekr groBen Untersckied. 

Der zurnende Hepkaistos laBt nekmlich dort den FluB Xantkiis so auf- 
brausen und Homer vergleickt sein Sckaumen mit einem kockenden KeBeL 
Dieses kleine Bild vergroBert das GroBe, es stellt mir aiif die sinnlickste Art die 
Mackt des G cites dar, und so wird Homer in eben den Versen erkaben, in denen 
Virgil iackeriick ist, bios dadurck, daB durch die Vergleickung Gedanken in uns 
erregt werden, und dock lobt der gesckmackvolle Herausgeber des Virgil^^ diese 
iezte Stelie und ziekt sie der homeriscken vor, well er die Vergleickung mit der 
Wuth sckicklicker findet. Die genauere Ausmaklung der Nebenzuge, die er 
auck lobt, kann gewiB nickt dazu dienen, den Virgil in ein sckoneres Lickt, als 
Homer zu setzen. 

Eben darum, well Gedanken das Erkabene bilden, kann die Allegorie, bei 
der Gedanken der Hauptzweck sind, sekr erkaben werden, obgleich nock wenige 
Dickter mit Gluck in diesem Fack gearbeitet kaben. DaB ick nickt allego riscke 
Gedickte meine, wie die Fairy Queen von Spenser, braucke ick wokl nickt zu 
erinnern, sondern als kleine Tkeile, als Figuren eines Gedickts, oder als kleine 
fiir sick bestekende Gedickte. Die ckristlicke Dogmatik und die Weitsckweifig- 
keit abgerecknet, findet man viele Erkabenkeiten in Miltons Allegorie vom 
Tode und der Sunde; eben so in einer iibrigens sekr sckleckten Allegorie Aiiosts, 
in der er die sckrecklicken Wirkimgen der Meianckolie besckreibt. — DaB die 
bekannte Allegorie des Horaz: 0 navis, referent in mare u.s.w.,®^ nickt wirkt, 
liegt eben, dunkt mick, darin, daB sie ims nickt sowokl mekrere, als nur einen 
Gedanken giebt, der durch das ganze Gedickt kerrsckt, sie ist also mekr witzig 
als erkaben, denn dadurck untersckeidet sick der Witz von der Erkabenkeit, 
daB er nur einen Gedanken entkalt, den ick sogleick begreife und der mick beim 
zweiten Denken keine andre Seite entdecken laBt. 

Mekrere Travestirer und Liebkaber der Travestien kaben sich eingebiidet, 
man konne einen groBen Gedanken wie einen Handsckuk umkekren und ikn 
dadurck burlesk machen, — sie kaben darin einen Theil ikres Genusses gesuckt, 
allein es gekort nur wenig Dberlegung dazu, um einzusekn, daB der Gedanke 
immer derselbe bleiben muB ; und daB Blumauer keine einzige seiner Flatituden 
dem Virgil, sondern allein seinem eignen Genie zu verdanken kat. 

Ick kabe bis izt gezeigt, daB die Erkabenkeit der Gedanken^^ bloB durch die 
Menge der Gedanken entsteke, es bleibt mir nun nock ubrig, den Beweis zu 
versucken, daB dies auck bei den ubrigen Vorsteliungen der Fail sei, Man wird 
sick nehmHck meines festgesetzten Unterschiedes zwiscken Gedanken und Idee 
nock von vorker erinnern. 

Here the manuscript proper breaks off. It is followed by a continua- 
tion of about seven hundred words of notes, written in an extremely 
careless, illegible hand. We summarize the contents as far as possible; 

^ Here Tieck probably has Heyne in mind. His edition first appeared in Leipag in 
1767-75. ^ Odes, No. xiv. 
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Tieckh ^^Uber das Erhabene^^ {1792) 


*^Der Mensch ist in zwei Zustanden,’’ writes Tieck He is either 'leidenscliafts- 
los*’ or ‘hn Leidenschaftd' Longinus teaches that “Pathos ( -Leidcnschaft)” 
can enhance the sublime. “Nur gro£e Leidenschaf ten siiid dcr Eihabenheit 
fahig. — Je mehr der Mensch seine tliierischen Krafle in Seelenkrafte ver- 
wandelt, je edier wird er scibst — je mehr die thierisclie Antipathic ziii Idee, die 
thierische Sympathie Liebe wild, je holier steht dcr Mensch. Leidenschaf ten 
haben drei Stufen: Wohlwollen, Zartlichkeit, Liebe — IlaP, 2'orn, Wuth — 
Feigheit, Furcht, Angst — Kummer, Gram, Verzweiilung — Selbstdunkel, Selbst-* 
liebe, Stolz Das bloC Schone liegt in dei Mitted^ The poet has the advantage of 
speech over the artist. Some passions, for instance, en\y, gieed, avance, always 
remain cold. They are suitable for comedy Passions too mucli aroused spoil 
the illusion in a drama, perhaps also in an epic poem 

As Tieck himself indicates, his chief source was Longinus. But he 
mentions also Henry Home {Elements of Criticum, 1762 IT ), lieinecke, 
and Schlosser. Among other contemporary works on cbllietics, he may 
have used the essay Vom Erhabenen by Conrad Curtius, the Theorie der 
schonen Wissenschafien by J. A. Eberhard, the Philosophie der schonen 
Kunste of J. C. Konig, the Theorie der schonen Wissenschajtcn by A. H. 
Schott and the Theorie der schonen Kunste of J. Riedel. 

Internal evidence makes it fairly certain that he consulted the article 
'^Erhaben’^ in the famous Allgemeine Theorie der schonen Kunste of 
Johann Georg Sulzer,^^ a work which may almost be called the secular 
Bible of the German Rationalists. Several ideas of Suizer are reechoed 
by Tieck, especially the notions that thinking sublimely must be inborn^® 
and that sublimity can reside only in ideas, while the means of express- 
ing it are of secondary importance.^'^ More important evidence for 
Tieck’s use of Sulzer is the fact that two passages from Haller’s ‘^Un- 
vollkommenes Gedicht liber die Ewigkeit,” which are inaccurately and 
partially quoted by Sulzer, appear in corrected and amplified form in 
Tieck. That the latter was well acquainted with Sulzer’s work is proved 
by a reference in a letter to Wackenroder of June 12, 1792, and by a 
quotation in his 1793-94 draft of Das Buck Tiber Shakespeare?^ 

Aside from its indication of Tieck’s wide early reading and its interest 
in a purely esthetic question, the importance and significance of tJher 
das Erhabene may be considered from several points of view. 

1. At this time, it will be noted, Tieck, like Friedrich Schlegel, still 
admired antiquity and scorned his own age, particularly on account of 
its aversion to such lofty ideas as Patriotism, Liberty, and Sacrifice. 
In this respect he opposes Sulzer, who believed that the moderns were 

The first edition of Sulzer, in two volumes, appeared in Leipzig, 1771-74. It is possible 
that Tieck used the second edition. See note 19 above. 

^ Sulzer, op, cit,, 2nd ed , n, 108. Loc. ciL, p. 105. 

®®von der Leyen, ¥/achenroders Werke und Brief e (Jena, 1910), ir, 67; Liideke, Das 
Buck uber Shakespeare, p. 138. 
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more successful than ancients in treating the sublime (2nd ed., II, 104). 

2. Tieck had a decided preference for Homer as against Virgil. 

3. It will be noted, too, that in spite of the literary references in which 
t/ber das Erhabene abounds, Tieck’s main thesis, his definition of sub- 
limity and his distinction between beauty, horror and sublimity are, 
on the whole, original. Yet his concepts are still far from deserving the 
appellation ''Romantic, for he operates exclusively with ideas and 
thoughts and is just as Rationalistic as in his other early critical works. 
His attitude is still worlds removed from that of the lines in his essay 
Die Tone, written in 1798 for the Phantasien uher die Kunst under the 
inspiration of Wackenroder: 

Liebe denkt in siissen Tonen, 

Denn Gedanken stehn zu fern. 

Nur in Tonen mag sie gern 
Alles was sie will verschonen.^® 

But the development from the beautiful to the sublime, which he sug- 
gests, is a trait of Romanticism, according to Stefansky, Das Wesen der 
deutschen Romantik, p. 125. 

4. In his remarks on landscape, and particularly his fascination for 
the view from the cliffs of Dover as described in King Lear, we have the 
typical reaction of Tieck, whose ideal Naturbild was always that of 
Central Germany, but who was thrilled and awed by thought of the sea. 

5. Most interesting are the comparatively favorable remarks on 
allegory. In the letter to Wackenroder of June 12, 1792, referred to 
above, he expressed himself as hostile to it. Use of the device scarcely 
occurs in his works until some four years later, when he made the 
acquaintance of Jakob Bohme. For a while thereafter, especially while 
he was writing Genoveva (1799) and Octavian (1800--02), allegory became 
almost an obsession. At any rate, the passage in Vber das Erkabem on 
this subject suggests the erroneousness of the current notion^® that 
Bohme first aroused his taste for allegories. 

6. The verse-translation of the two Shakespearean passages — from 
Henry V and King Lear — are, so far as we know, Tieck’s earliest efforts 
in this field. SchlegeFs rendering of Henry V appeared in 1801, Vosses 
King Lear was done in 1806, and Baudissin’s came out in 1832. 

7. Finally, it is instructive to note that Tieck quite ignores French 
criticism and literature. 

Edwin H. Zeyded 

University of Cincinnati 
voB der Leyen, op. ciL, i, 297. 

See E. Edemheimer, /. Bohme ufd die Ronmntiker, Heidelberg, 1904; W. Feilchenfeld, 
Der Einfiuss J. BChmes anf Novalts, Berlin, 1922; and F. Stridi, Die Myihologmn der 
deutschen Literatur wn Klopstock bis Wagner, 2 vols., Haile, 1910, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LAMIA 

I N an article Poetry of Sensation or of Thought?^ I attempted to show 
how Endymion and Hyperion: A Fragment are related to the aesthetic 
problem that Keats first analyzed in Sleep and Poetry. At that time I 
suggested that the Odes and Lamia, following as they do the abandoning 
of Hyperion: A Fragment, are the outpourings of a mind released at last 
from the self-imposed duty of writing a poetiy of humanitarian philos- 
ophy and allowed to indulge its creative genius for the poetry of sensa- 
tion. It was my contention (and still is) that Keats had been trying to 
force himself, like his own Apollo, to accept ^Xnowledge enormous’^ 
as Beauty — knowledge ‘‘of the agony and strife of human hearts^’; 
whereas at least one half of his being was affirming passionately that 
Feeling, particularly that which passes through the refinery of the 
creative imagination, is Beauty. It was his acceptance of this side of his 
nature that produced most of the poems written in the spring of 1819. 
But during the summer of 1819 Keats plunged once more into the old 
conflict. It will be the purpose of this paper to show how Lamia and The 
Fall of Hyperion are related to it. 

The poem Lamia must be admitted to have some bearing on the old 
problem of the relative merits of feeling and knowledge not only because 
the plot deals with the destruction of a snake-woman, representing 
sensuous enjoyment, by the cold stare of Apollonius, the philosopher, 
and the subsequent death of the lamia’s lover; but also because Keats, 
in the famous lines (n, 221-238) beginning, “What wreath for Lamia? 
What for Lycius?” and containing the question, “Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy?” makes a definite statement 
against knowledge and in favor of sensuousness. These details in the 
poem have thrown the critics into a state of admitted bewilderment. 
Sir Sidney Colvin^ is puzzled by the “moral” of the poem and cannot 
determine “the effect intended to be made on our imaginative sym- 
pathies.” The lines in question, he says: 

have not only the fault of breaking the story at a critical point and anticipating 
its issue, but challenge the mind to untimely questionings and reflections, . . . 
If she [Lamia] were indeed a thing of bale under a mask of beauty, was not the 
f 13 end and tutor bound to unmask her, even though the pupil lacked strength 
to survive the loss of his illusion? Is there not in all this a slackening of imagina- 
tive and intellectual grasp? 


^ PMLA, XLV, 1129-3S. 


* John Keats, 3rd edition (1920), pp. 407'-409. 
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Mr. Hugh I^A. Fausset says:^ 

Lamia ... is seriously compromised in its climax by the artiiiciai conflict of 
philosophy and love. . . . For although we can accept the withering away of 
Lamia, . . . Lycius should only have been the more vitally alive for being freed 
from the poison of his delusion. That he should die of such poison is intelligible, 
but not [that he should die] of its cure. 

Amy Lowell,^ while sympathizing with Lycius, finds that there is no 
solution to the moral problem in the poem, for the last lines leave her 
wondering: 

is the death of Lycius due to the fact that he has discovered Lamia’s true status, 
or simply the result of her being torn from him^ Keats has no answer to give, 
the puzzle is as much his as the readers’. 

Mr. E. De Selincourt,^ while not in one sense bewildered, is surely in 
another sense confused when he attempts to explain the meaning of the 
poem by insisting that it 

represents the agony of the struggle in the soul of a man who clings to the false 
at the same time he desires the true, who aspires after the ideal even whilst he 
is unable to relax his hold on those very shadows, not realities, which he knows 
well enough to despise. 

There is no evidence in the poem that, after he meets Lamia, Lycius 
“desires the true’’ or “aspires after the ideal” or “despises” the shadow. 
Quite the contrary. 

Professor Garrod® dismisses the problem as nonexistent by stating 
that Keats wastes no sympathy on Lamia at all, apparently forgetting 
the fact that if the poet gives Lamia a wreath of willow and adder’s 
tongue, he also compares her to a rainbow, to the wings of angels, to the 
haunted air — all, together with “tender-person’d Lamia,” things of 
beauty destroyed by philosophy. 

This melange of uncertainty, misinterpretation, and negation is, I 
think, v/holly unjustifiable, for there exists a definite indication of the 
exact literal meaning of the poem in Woodhouse’s letter to Taylor, 
written September 20, 1819, describing a meeting with Keats, at which 
time the poet read Lamia to WoodhouseJ Woodhouse’s words to Taylor 
as he describes the ending of the poem are, “The lover is told that she 
was a ^Lamia’ & goes mad for the loss of her, & dies.” Since from the 
context of the letter it is clear that Woodhouse and Keats had discussed 
the poem at some length, it is fair to assume that Woodhouse’s precis 

® Keats: A Study in Dmelopment^ pp. 84r~85. ^ John Keats ^ n, 308-309. 

s The Poems of John Keats^ Sth edition (1926), pp. xli-xlii. « Keats, p. 62, 

^ For full text of this letter, see Lowell, John Keats, n, 320. 
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represents Keats’ own interpretation of the ending. If this is triie, it 
follows that Keats, however regrettable some of his critics may find it, 
did actually say that the love for Lamia, a snake- woman, was so precious 
to Lycius that he could not live without her. It should be pointed out 
here, as Mr. J. M. Murry has already shown,® that in adapting the 
narrative from Burton’s Anaio^ny of Melancholy^ Keats deliberately 
manufactured the death of Lycius, thus giving further weight to the 
contention. 

But there is more to the poem than this literaJ interpretation. What 
do the lamia and Apollonius stand foi? The answer to this (fiicstion is 
to be found in the light thrown upon Lamia by certain [locrns ante- 
dating it and by certain letters and poems that in chronology surround 
it. Mr. Murry has already studied the letters in this connection;'’ but he 
arrives at the questionable conclusion that Lamia is Fanny Brawne and 
Apollonius is Charles Brown. He is led to his interpretation by the 
theory that at this time (summer of 1819) Keats was jealous of Brown, 
offering as evidence of this jealousy a selected passage from a letter 
written by Keats to Brown, 23 September, 1819, purporting to read: 

If you live at Hampstead next winter — I like Fanny Brawne and 1 cannot help 
it. On that account I had better not live there.^*^ 

But it is obvious from the letter as a whole that the sentence quoted 
does not in any way mean that Keats is jealous of Brown and that he 
will for that reason refuse to live at Hampstead. The letter throughout 
stresses Keats’ determination to become more independent, to ccasc 
relying on his friends, and to live alone. 

I had got in a habit of mind of looking towards you as a help in all dhiicullics. 
This very habit would be the parent of idleness and difficulties. You will sec it 
as a duty I owe myself to break the neck of it. I do nothing for my subsistence- ~ 
make no exertion. At the end of another year you shall applaud me, not for 
verses, but for conduct. If you live at Hampstead next winter — I 
and I cannot help it. On that account I had belter not live there. While I have 
some immediate cash, I had better settle myself quietly and fag on as others do. 

® Keats and Shakespeare^ p, 157. ^ Op, ciL^ 157-166. 

Ihid.j 159. — The letter is given in full, with asterisks in place of Fanny Brawne’s 
name, in M. B. Forman’s The Letters of John KeatSj ii, 430-432. But there are several 
problems in this passage. Forman gives as his source for this letter the 1848 ed of R. M. 
Milnes’ (Lord Houghton’s) Ltfe, Letters, and Ltierary Remains of John Keats, Yet curiously 
enough that book, in giving this letter, does not include the words, “if you live at Hamp- 
stead next winter — I like Fanny Brawne and I cannot help it. On that account I had 
better not live there” — the very words that Mr. Murry makes so much of. The words do, 
however, appear in Lord Houghton’s papers, now Lord Crewe’s “John Keats’ Transcripts 
and Letter s,^^ where this letter is in Charles Brown’s transcript. But dots occur instead of 
the words “Fanny Brawne.” I am greatly indebted to Charles Williams, Esq., of the 
Oxford University Press, London, for helping me straighten out this detail. 
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Is it not perfectly clear that Keats means here to cut himself off from 
Brown not because he is jealous, but because he must become in- 
dependent of Brown’s services and Fanny’s attraction^ 

Now if there is no evidence that Keats was jealous of Brown at this 
time, Mr. Murry’s argument that Apollonius is Brown falls to pieces. 
But it remains clear that Apollonius stands for something in conflict 
with Lamia, some strong power of which she lives in terror. It is the 
theory of this paper that their hostility is another version of the struggle 
that Keats had already portrayed in Sleep and Poetry, Endymion, and 
Hyperion: A Fragment, In these poems he presented the poet torn be- 
tween two desires — one to attain the ideal of humanitarian philosophy, 
^'to sooth the cares and lift the thoughts of man,” and the other to 
allow himself to write the poetry of sensuous delight. Sleep and Poetry 
offers no solution to the problem other than a confession of his preference 
for the latter course; Endymion attempts a compromise by stating that 
the two are the same (a position that Keats found impossible to main- 
tain); and Hyperion: A Fragment tries to express an unwilling con- 
viction that Apollo, the new God of Poetry, is rightly a symbol of 
Knowledge and Plumanitarianism. But the poem breaks off because 
the author cannot believe what he is trying to force himself to sayd^ 
In Lamia the philosopher and the woman once more represent the 
conflict. There is no verbal proof that the Apollo of Hyperion: A Frag- 
ment and the Apollonius of Lamia are one and the same. In appearance 
they are poles apart: Apollo young, ‘^morning-bright”; Apollonius, old, 
“with curl’d gray beard, sharp eyes, and smooth bald crown.” But in 
spirit they are the same inasmuch as both represent a humanitarian 
ideal. The young god says of himself (iii, 113-118) : 

Knowledge enormous makes a God of me. 

Names, deeds, gray legends, dire events, rebellions, 
Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, 

Creations and destro 3 dngs, all at once 
Pour into the wide hollows of my brain, 

And deify me. 

Old Apollonius is one who would embody the same kind of knowledge. 
He is described as “sage,” a “trusty guide,” a “good instructor.” 
“Robed in philosophic gown,” he may be expected to be one to ponder 
on the problems of mankind and teach Lycius to do likewise. But under 
Lamia’s spell, Lycius deserts Apollonius and lives alone with his love, 
calling his tutor a “ghost of folly.” It is this desertion of the world of 
mankind for his own personal delight that is the sin from which Apol- 

This whole matter is discussed at length in the article referred to in note 1, stipta. 
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lonius tries to free Lycius by destroying Lamia, only in so doing lie also 
destroys Ms pupil. He is the serious, purposive life as opposed to the 
life of pleasure. He is the opposing force to sensuous indiiigeiice, just as 
in Sleep and Poetry the ''nobler life'^ of "the agony and strife of human 
hearts” is the opposing force to the joy in "almond blossoms and sweet 
cinnamon,” and just as in Hyperion: A Fragment the new Apollo, deified 
by knowledge, is the opposing force to the old gods of pleasure. 

These poems all represent a struggle between sensuousness and some 
sort of more humanitarian interest. In both Sleep and Poetry and Hy- 
perion: A Fragment it is obvious that that interest involves an awareness 
of the sufferings of mankind and an attempt to case them; in Lamia 
the fact that Lycius falls into conflict with Apollonius by absenting 
himself from human problems would seem to indicate that Keats thought 
of Apollonius as a humanitarian, too. He seems to stand for a philosophi- 
cal regimen such as the poet in Sleep and Poetry argued himself into 
holding essential to the richest poetic fulfillment, but which even then 
in his heart he admitted to be unsympathetic to his more spontaneous 
poetic creed. 

And what is Lamia? Colvin says she is "a thing of bale under a mask 
of beauty”; Fausset calls her love in conflict with philosophy; Miss 
Lowell says she is a dream in conflict with reality; and De Selincourt 
calls her the false in conflict with the true. All these interpretations are 
up to a certain point correct, for there can be no doubt that in Lamia 
there is something hateful to Apollonius. But it should be emphatically 
pointed out that the corruptive element in her is not recognized until 
Apollonius discloses it. However baleful she may be, her poison is some- 
thing that only Apollonius is aware of, and may for that reason not be 
to Keats as evil as the above critics have slated. Moreover, when at the 
end, Lamia "with a fearful scream” vanishes from sight, Lycius also 
dies, finding, as Woodhouse said, that he could not live witlioui her. 
We may put it this way: Lamia is something that the philosophic mind 
hates as corruptive, but which to Lycius is a sweet delight. She is the 
antagonist to Appollonius — the principle of feeling as opposed to 
thought, of sensuousness as opposed to knowledge. She is the other 
ideal of poetry that in Sleep and Poetry Keats found so attractive, but 
which, before he learned to know himself, he sometimes, in a noble 
mood, thought he ought eventually to grow away from. He was never 
able, however, to grow completely away from it. Its attraction was 
too strong, too much an inner part of Hs nature to allow him to repudi- 
ate sensuousness for what he kept telling himself was the more lofty 
ideal. The poems Sleep and Poetry, Endymion, and Hyperion: A Frag- 
ment all demonstrate that inability. Lamia, it is now suggested, con- 
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tinues the theme. But it not merely portrays the preference of Lycius 
for Lamia, the poetry of sensation, rather than for Apollonius, the 
poetry of thought; it actually presents Apollonius as a destructive 
rather than a constructive force, disclosing evil where only delight had 
been and killing pleasure by "'brow-beating her fair form.’' The poem 
is an admission of the greater strength of Apollonius, but it is at the 
same time a bitter lament that such should be the case. Keats recognizes 
the superiority of a purposive existence; but the irony of the poem lies 
in the fact that that very purposefulness destroys the only thing which 
for Lycius makes life worth living and therefore destroys him, too. 

Whatever light may be thrown on the meaning of Lamia by reading 
it with the chronologically earlier Sleep and Poetry and Hyperion: A 
Fragment in mind, is further increased if we turn to the writings that 
are immediately in point of time connected with it. In order to follow 
the argument, it wdll be necessary to remember that a month and a 
half intervenes between the time Keats finished Part i of Lamia and 
the time he turned to Part ii, during which interval his mind, as I shall 
hope to prove, was deeply concerned with the problem discussed above. 
It will be helpful to put down in order the events of his life during the 
period under examination. 

Keats went to the Isle of Wight, at the end of June, 1819.^^ 

On July 12 he writes Reynolds that the first half of Lamia is com- 
pleted.^® He is also writing Otho the Greats a pot-boiler suggested 
by Brown. 

In August he goes to Winchester.^^ 

August 14 he writes Bailey that Lamia is still half-finished, that he 
has been writing The Fall of Hyperion, and has completed four acts 
of OthoP" 

Otho is finished August 24.^® 

Lamia is finished September 5.^^ 

He goes to London September 12.^® 

He returns to Winchester September 15.^® 

Ode to Autumn is composed September 19.^® 

The statement is made on September 21 that Hyperion is abandoned.^^ 
During this period there are seven letters to Fanny Brawne.^^ They 
show a curious — and I think significant — change of attitude toward her, 
a change that throws important light on Lamia. The first two were 

^ M. B. Forman, Letters of John Keats (Oxford, 1931), n, 380. ^ Ibid., n, 388. 

Ibid., n, 399. ^ Ibid , n, 399. Ibid , n, 404. Ibid., n, 414. 

Ibid., n, 416. lUd., n, 421. 20 n, 418. Ibid., n, 419. 

22 Ibid., n, 381-384 (July 1); n, 38(S-387 Quly 8); n, 389-391 (July 15); n, 392-394 
(July 25); n, 397-399 (Aug. 5); n, 400-403 (Aug. 16); and n, 416-417 (Sept. 13). 
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written before July 12; that is, during the composition of the first half 
of Lamia. These two letters show deep affection; the first asks Fanny to 
admit the cruelty of her enthrallment, but the question is obviously not 
meant to be taken seriously, for he insists that she w'ritc a letter 'hnch 
as a draught of poppies to intoxicate me — write the softest words and 
kiss them that I may at least touch my lips where yours have been,'’^''^ 
The second confesses:-^ 

I never knew before what such a love as you have made me feel was, I did not 
believe in it, my fancy was afraid of it, lest it should burn me up But if you 
will love me, though there may be some fire, Twill not be moie than we can bear 
when moistened and bedewed with Pleasures. 

But within a few days, the tone of the letters changes. lie writes to her 
pathetically on July 25, after he has finished Part i of Lamia^ of his 
sense of inferiority, of his enslavement to her:^® 

My dear love, I cannot believe there was ever or ever could be any thing to 
admire in me especially as far as sight goes — I cannot be admired, I am not a 
thing to be admired. You are, I love you; all 1 can bring you is a swooning 
admiration of your Beauty. I hold that place among Men which snubnosM 
brunettes with meeting eyebrows do among women — they are trash to me — 
unless I should find one among them with a fire in her heart like the one that 
burns in mine. You absorb me in spite of myself — you alone, for I look not for- 
ward with any pleasure to what is calPd being settled in the world; I tremble 
at domestic cares — yet for you I wmuld meet them, though if it would leave you 
the happier, I would rather die than do so I have two luxuries to brood over in 
my walks, your Loveliness and tlie hour of my dealli. O that I could have 
possession of them both in the same minute. 

Here is confusion — and here is fear. Why? Because in this same letter 
of July 25, just before he writes the above words, he says: “Forgive me 
if I wander a little this evening, for I have been all day employTl in a 
very abstract Poem and 1 am deep in love with you.” His love and his 
poem have upset him. The abstract poem is certainly not Lamia^ for 
he had written on July 12 to Reynolds that the first pari of Lamia was 
done‘^® and wrote Bailey on August 14 that Lamia was [stilll half- 
finished.^^ He therefore did not touch Lamia between July 12 and 
August 24 when he finished OthoP But aside from his work on Oiho we 
know that other work v/as in hand while Lamia was lying idle, because 
in the August 14 letter to Bailey he definitely mentions work on Hy- 
perion. It may safely be concluded then that the “abstract poem” 
mentioned on July 25 is Hyperion^ which means the second Hyperion^ 


382. 
n, 388. 


386. 


393. 
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the one entitled The Fall of Hyperion, A Vision^ a reworking of the 
earlier narrative. 

What is the significance of Keats’ statement that he is confused 
because he has been working on an abstract poem {The Fall of Hyperion) 
and in love with Fanny? Why does his love for Fanny grow embittered 
at this point? The ansvrer is to be found in understanding what effect 
the revision of Hyperion would have upon Keats. It would obviously 
call to mind the struggle that had so torn him the preceding April. 
It would revive the old dilemma — the poetry of sensation or the poeti}? 
of thought? It is clear from the Fall of Hyperion that Keats still believes 
he ought to think of the poet as a philosopher and of himself as one not 
yet elevated to that high rank: 

. . sure a poet is a sage, 

A humanist, a physician to all men 

That I am none I feel, as vultures feel 

They are no birds when eagles are abroad (i, 189-192). 

And Moneta characterizes Keats: 

Art thou not of the dreamer tribe? 

The poet and the dreamer are distinct, 

Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes. 

The one pours out a balm upon the world, 

The other vexes it (i, 198-202), 

If Keats felt thus about himself, we should expect him to try once more 
to repudiate the dreamer’s life and its softness in favor of the more 
exalted ideal. And that is exactly what is found in the above letter of 
July 25 and in the letters that follow. These are in complete agreement 
with what, at the same time, he is writing in The Fall of Hyperion, On 
August 14 (by now he is in Winchester) he writes Bailey:^^ 

I am convinced more and more every day that (excepting the human friend 
Philosopher) a fine writer is the most genuine Being in the World. Shakespeare 
and the paradise Lost [sic] every day become greater wonders to me. I look 
upon fine Phrases like a Lover. 

Here the '^human friend Philosopher” is the highest achievement, a 
humanitarian ideal, followed closely by the poet, who surely represents 
the poetic aspiration of The Fall of Hyperion^ for one must not be de- 
ceived by the reference to “fine Phrases” into thinking that Keats 
means merely words. Shakespeare and Milton, as the sonnet on King 
Lear and the lines written On a Loch of MiUon^s Hair both prove, em- 
body for Keats Moneta’s definition of poetry. 
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Two days later, August 16, he writes the famous ''flint-worded letter'^ 
to Fanny 

Believe in the first Letters I wrote you: I assure you I felt as I wrote — I could 
not write so now. The thousand images I have had pass through my brain — my 
uneasy spirits — my unguess’d fate — all spread as a veil between me and you — 
Remember I have no idle leisure to brood over you — ’tis well perhaps I have not. 
I could not have endured the throng of Jealousies that used to haunt me before 
I had plunged so deeply into imaginary interests. I would feign, as my sails are 
set, sail on without an interruption for a Brace of Months longer — I am in 
complete cue — in the fever, and shall in these four months do an immense deal — 
This page as my eye skims over it I see is excessively unloverlike and ungallant — 
I cannot help it — I am no officer in yawning quarters; no Parson-romeo. My 
mind is heap’d to the full; stuff’d like a cricket ball — if I strive to fill it more it 
would burst. I know the generality of women would hate me for this; that I 
should have so unsoften’d so hard a mind as to forget them; forget the brightest 
realities for the dull imaginations of my own Brain. But I conjure you to give 
it a fair thinking; and ask yourself whether ’tis not better to explain my feelings 
to you, than write artificial Passion — Besides you would see through it. It would 
be vain to strive to deceive you. ’Tis harsh, harsh, I know — My heart seems 
made of iron. I could not write a proper answer to an invitation to Idalia. . . . 
Forgive me this flint- worded Letter, and believe and see that I cannot think of 
you without some sort of Energy — though mal a propos — Even as I leave off, 
it seems to me that a few more moments thought of you would iincrystallize 
and dissolve me. I must not give way to it — but turn to my writing again — if 
I fail I shall die hard. 0 my love, your lips are growing sweet again to my fancy 
— I must forget them. Ever your affectionate Keats. 

Here is quite a different Keats from the lover in the first letters written 
on the Isle of Wight. He is driving himself on to Poetry; he is "in the 
fever”; he has not time for love. But at the same time he is afraid that 
love will claim him — "a few more moments thought of you would un- 
crystallize and dissolve me.” The poetic ideal of The Fall of Hyperion^ 
on which he is now at work, is before him and l^e fights valiantly against 
love to gain the goal. 

On August 24 he writes Taylor that he scorns popularity as a writer, 
the implication being that he will be somewhat more austere than a 
popular versifier. "I equally dislike,” he writes, "the favour of the 
public with the love of a woman — they are both cloying treacle to the 
wings of my independence.”®^ Brave words! Fanny and the reading 
public are left behind. The following day (August 25) he repeats himself, 
this time to Reynolds; but here, as in the fear of Fanny’s hold upon Mm 
expressed above, he is forced to confess that he cannot remain true to 
his ideal.®^ 

BH., n, 400-403. ^ Ibid., n, 404. 4 q7^ 
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I think if I had a free and healthy and lasting organization of heart and lungs 
as strong as an ox’s so as to be able to bear unhurt the shock of extreme thought 
and sensation without weariness, I could pass my life nearly alone though it 
should last eighty years But I feel my body too weak to support me to the 
height, I am obliged to check myself and strive to be nothing ... If you 
should have any reason to regret this state of excitement in me, I will turn the 
tide of your feelings in the right channel, by mentioning that it is the only state 
for the best sort of Poetry — that is all I care for, all I live for. 

These letters written between the end of Part i of Lamia and the 
beginning of Part ii, and covering the same period as the composition 
of The Fall of Hyperion, present Keats trying to leave behind him the 
human pleasures of the world of friends and love for the sake of an 
ideal of art, an ideal which is itself best expressed in The Fall of Hyperion 
as a vital, purposive poetry that ^labors for mortal good” (i, 159). But 
even here, where the intention to achieve the ideal is so strong, there 
appears simultaneously with the forward movement, the tendency to 
swing back. He must not think of Fanny or he will be “dissolved”; he 
admits that he is probably not strong enough to hold himself to his 
purpose. There is in all this fear of retrogression an interesting admis- 
sion that he is fighting against heavy odds — just as Sleep and Poetry ad- 
mitted those odds, just as the compromise in Endymion accepted them, 
and just as the abandoning of the first Hyperion implied them. So heavy 
were they, indeed, that they were not long, as we shall now see, in turn- 
ing him back. 

On September 5 he writes to Taylor, his publisher, that since finish- 
ing Otho, he has finished LamiaP This means that Part ii of Lamia 
was written between August 24, when he says Otho is “just finished” 
and September 5, a period of twelve days. It is my contention that The 
Fall of Hyperion was abandoned during the time he wrote Part ii of 
Lamia. The last direct mention we had of Hyperion was on August 14, 
when he said he was writing on it. And we have seen that the letters 
of August 16 and 24 indicate his absorption with the theme.^^ But be- 
tween August 24 when he turned back to Lamia and September 5 when 
Lamia is finished, there is no mention of Hyperion. On September 5 
he does not, in speaking of his work, mention it to Taylor, a fact which 
may mean that by then he was not willing that his publisher should 
know about it. Moreover, in this letter he says he is now revising Si. 
Agnes and studying Italian, pursuits that would seem to have been sub- 
stituted for further attention to Hyperion. A few days after September 

3^ The fact that Otho was also in hand at this time is unimportant, for Keats always 
looked upon this as hack work. 
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5 he gets nev/s of his brother George's financial clifEculties and goes to 
London, wiiting to Fanny from there on Monday, September 13.*^^ He 
returns to Winchester on Wednesday, September and on Sunday, 
September 19 , he composes the Ode to Autumn}'^ In the same letter 
where he mentions the composition of Autumn he remarks that he has 
given up Hyperion, 

What has happened? He finishes Lamia, He abandons Hyperion, He 
composes Autumn, Which is to say that in completing Part ii of Lamia ^ 
where he exposes the destructive power of Apollonius, he repudiates 
the very ideal that The Fall of Hyperion is trying to express, casts off 
the poem, and turns again to the sensuous. He says himself:^® 

I have given up Hyperion — there were too many Miltonic inversions in it — 
Miltonic verse cannot be written but in an artful or rather artist's humour. 
I wish to give myself up to other sensations. 

This means simply that he no longer feels in the mood for philosophical 
poetry such as that described by Moneta. '^Miltonic verse" is philo^ 
sophical verse, for which he is out of tune. He is no longer feeling in the 
“artist's humour," meaning the poet described by Moneta; he desires 
other sensations, such as those Apollonius destroyed. 

The tragic ending of Lamia is Keats' final word on the struggle that 
has figured so prominently in his poems and letters. It is his ultimate 
judgment on that intellectual and philosophical and humanitarian goal 
that at times he thought poetry should reach. Before this, each time 
he tries to state his faith in this purpose, as in the two Hyperions, he 
finds he does not actually believe in it for himself, even though he must 
admit the important role it plays in his career. Now in Lamia he makes 
the bitter admission that once Apollonius, the intellectual ideal, gains 
a foothold in his life, there is no escape from him nor from the destruc- 
tion that he brings with him. The poet knows that for him cold philos- 
ophy unweaves the rainbow. 

The only way to escape this disintegration is to repudiate the philo- 
sophic ideal altogether. This he found extremely difficult to do, for 
like Apollonius it kept pushing its way into his life uninvited. But 
there are moments when, like his own Lysius before Apollonius inter- 
fered, he can live with his true poetry unmindful of and unmolested by 
philosophic import. One of these moments came in May, 1819 , when 
after abandoning Hyperion: A Fragment, he composed the great Odes of 
the spring of 1819 .®® Another came after the completion of Lamia and 

® IhU., n, 416. lUd,, n, 421. lUd , n, 418. ss 419 , 

I need not repeat here the belief that even the Ode on a Grecian Urn is a gloiification 
of sensuous beauty. 
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the abandoning of The Fall of Hyperion^ when he composed the exquisite 
song of ‘^mellow fruitfulness/^ the Ode to Autumn. The Ode to Autumn 
is Keats’ return to the sensuous delight of the dreamer. There is here no 
attempt to be a ^^physician to all men” in the meaning of The Fall of 
Hyperion, The High Prophetess of that poem said to John Keats: 

None can usurp this height . . . 

But those to whom the miseries of the v^orld 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 

All else who find a haven in the world 

Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 

If by chance unto this fane they come, 

Rot on the pavement where thou rotted’st half (i, 147-153). 

But she was wrong as far as Keats was concerned and he at last kne^v 
she was wrong. It may be there are those who think such a poem as the 
Ode to Autumn is justification for agreement with Moneta’s dictum 
that Keats was thoughtlessly sleeping away his days and on the pave- 
ment rotting half. There are others who will think that, in spite of Moneta, 
Keats has here usurped a height attained by few poets in any language, 
and that here the dreamer in his dream, although unmindful of the 
‘fiabour for mortal good,” nevertheless ^^pours out a balm upon the 
world.” 

John Hawley Roberts 

Williams College 
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A NOTE ON SOURCE INFLUENCES IN SHELLEY^S 
CLOUD AND SKYLARK 

M rs. Shelley in her preface to her husband's collected poems re- 
marked: 

There are others, such as the 'Ude to the Sky Lark,’’ and “The Cloud,” which, 
in the opinion of many critics, bear a purer poetical stamp than any other of 
his productions They were written as his mind prompted, listening to the 
carolling of the bird, aloft in the azure sky of Italy; or marking the cloud as it 
sped across the heavens, while he floated in his boat on the Thames. 

The implication here is obviously that the two glorious lyrics were 
wholly inspired by nature and are quite free from any bookish in- 
fluence. This implication, in view no doubt of their nearly divine 
perfection, has been permitted to go unchallenged. Experience has dem- 
onstrated, however, that the greatest English literary masterpieces are 
rarely altogether spontaneously generated. That Shelley's two bright 
gems, for all their flawlessness, reflect something of a borrowed light 
shining from familiar sources^ is thought to be apparent in the follow- 
ing comparisons. 


In writing “The Cloud,” Shelly seems, whether at the time adrift 
in his little boat or immured in the more barren seclusion of his study, ^ 
to have been vividly conscious of the qualities of Robert Herrick's 
little tour deforce, “The Hag,” which in consideration of its brevity, it 
is perhaps permissible to quote: 


The Hag is astride. 

This night for to ride; 

The Devill and shee together: 

Through thick, and through thin, 
Now out, and then in, 

Though ne’r so foule be the weather. 

A Thorn or a Burr 
She takes for a Spurre: 

With a lash of a Bramble she rides now, 
Through Brakes and through Bryars, 
O’re Ditches, and Mires, 

She followes the Spirit that guides now. 


No Beast, for his food, 

Dares now range the wood; 

But husht in his laire he lies lurking: 
While mischeifs, by these, 

On Land and on Seas, 

At noone of Night are a w^orking. 

The storme will arise, 

And trouble the skies; 

This night, and more for the wonder, 
The ghost from the Tomb 
Affrighted shall come, 

Cal'd out by the clap of the Thunder.^ 


^ That Shelley had not read Herrick would, even in the total absence of evidence, be 
hardly thinkable; and Marvell’s poem was regularly prefixed to editions of Paradise Losi 
after its first appearance there. 
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It will be observed at once that both poets, despite obvious differ- 
ences, treat the same general subject in the same general manner: 
an excursion through the air on the part of a definitel}^ conceived 
voyager gifted with magic or supernatural powers, to whom comes a 
kaleidoscopic variety of experience for which the voyager is itself in 
some mysterious way responsible. 

The meter of the two poems, it will also be observed, strikes the 
same norm — a norm rare, to say the least of it, in English poetry.^ 
For if Shelley^s first and alternate tetrameter lines, with their internal 
rime, be taken as the equivalent of one of Herrick’s dimeter couplets, 
then Herrick’s six-line stanza becomes the metrical equivalent of each 

2 The poem was assigned by Mrs. Shelley to the year 1820, but on the basis of Mrs 
Shelley ^s statement in her preface (quoted above), and of style, William M. Rossetti in 
his edition of the poems (London, 1870, n, 569) expressed the opinion that it belonged 
to a date not later than 1818. 

* After the edition of Herrick^s poems by F. W. Moorman (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1915). 

* I am aware of but few other uses of this meter in English. Shelley^s Arethusa, probably 
written in the same year as The Cloud (1820), has the same meter and the arrangement 
of lines in The Hag, not that in The Cloud; and Herrick wrote another poem with the title 
The Hagg in the same meter and obviously under the same inspiration as that quoted, 
The inspiration for both these products of the greatest of the Sons of Ben doubtless em- 
anated from the following portion of a ^‘Hags’ Charm^^ at the beginning of Ben Jonson’s 
The Masque of Queens (first pointed out to me by Professor John Livingston Lowes): 

The owl is abroad, the bat, and the toad. The dogs they do bay, and the timbrels play, 
And so is the cat-a-moimtain, The spindle is now a turning; 

The ant and the mole sit both in a hole, The moon it is red, and the stars are fled, 
And the frog peeps out o' the fountain; But all the sky is a burning . . . 

Here the line arrangement, obviously, is that of The Cloud, and Jonson's verses may 
also have had their influence upon Shelley, at least to the extent of determining his verse 
grouping. There are here, indeed, certain verbal parallels to The Cloud not traceable in 
Herrick. Jonson’s “burning” sky can be matched by Shelley's “burning plumes” of the 
sunrise and “burning zone” about the throne of the sun Both poets treat moon and stars 
in a perhaps natural enough juxtaposition, but also with some suggestion of timid subordi- 
nation of the latter to the former It is perhaps not without significance that “mountain — 
fountain,” or “mountains — ^fountains,” was a favorite rime of Shelley's, used twice in the 
plural forms in Arethusa, and that mountains are four times referred to in The Cloud. 

One clause of Herrick’s The Hagg may, furthermore, have suggested the behavior of 
Shelley's moon and stars: 

While th' Moone in her sphere 
Peepes trembling for feare . . . 

It may well be that Shelley recollected, consciously or unconsciously, all three of the early 
poems in this meter and shaped from this latter clause (which doubtless originated in 
Jonson's frog that “peeps out o' the fountain,” and perhaps also his timid stars) his own 
melodious and suggestive line, ‘‘The stars peep behind her and peer” The meter may 
well have haunted his memory in terms of particularly happy phrases, especially where 
these entered into the rimes. 
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quatrain of Shelley^s poem. When read aloud, the poems are alike in 
that peculiar lilting, swaying, floating measure that is so highly appro- 
priate to their aerial journey, their metrical difference consisting merely 
in Shelley’s arrangement of his verses (including his stanzaic grouping) 
and his greater freedom in departure from a normal arrangement of 
iambs and anapests, to which Herrick adheres quite faithfully. The 
metrical norm and the rime scheme of the two poems are, then, the 
same; and hence come their peculiar suspended, swinging movement 
and rich, haunting cadences, to be matched in few other English poems. 
This effect is greatly enhanced by the use in both poems of frequent 
feminine rimes and firm, full masculine ones. A rather unusual rime, 
^These — Seas,”® occurs in both poems; and Herrick’s ^Vonder — ■ 
Thunder” is echoed by Shelley’s use twice of “under — thunder.” 

Other echoings of thought and phrase occur.® Herrick’s Hag “followes 
the Spirit that guides now,” presumably that of the devil who rides 
with her; Shelley’s Cloud carries “Lightning my pilot” and moves 
wherever “This pilot is guiding me,” the pilot himself being lured and 
his movements determined by “The Spirit he loves.” Each voyager, 
that is to say, has its movements controlled (“guided”) by an accom- 
panying “Spirit” outside itself to which it is subject, and whose rep- 
resentative,^ at any rate, rides with it. Besides the references to “seas” 
and to “thunder” already pointed out as entering into the rimes of 
both poems (where they are particularly conspicuous and particularly 
certain to haunt the memory, or to occur from having already haunted 
the memory), both poems close with the eventuality of a storm by 
means of which the eerie voyager is to disturb the serenity of nature. 
In Herrick the storm, in Shelley the Cloud, is to “arise” for this pur- 
pose; and at this point in both poems occurs, in the rimes, with almost 
the finality of a signature, the striking phrase “ghost from the tomb.” 

On the whole, since Shelley sets himself somewhat the same general 
task as Herrick, since in the performing it he adopts Herrick’s un- 
usual and especially appropriate metrical and rime schemes, and since 
he echoes both specific thoughts and specific phrases of Herrick’s — 
the one in a guiding and an accompanying “Spirit,” the presence of 

® Shelley also uses ‘"sea” in his rimes, and “Sky,’’ to be put beside Herrick’s “sides.” 
Herrick’s rime, it will be noted, is “arise—skies,” and Shelley (see below) makes rather 
significant use of the word “arise,” though he does not work it into his rimes. 

* N3, Note 4 above. 

^ Whether Herrick’s “Devill” that rides with his Hag is, like Shelley’s “pilot,” a mere 
representative of the “Spirit that guides,” or whether it actually is that spirit is not 
altogether clear, and would have appeared just as ambiguous to Shelley as it does to the 
present-day reader. 
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^‘thunder^^ and ^‘seas/’ and a valedictory storm with its ^^ghost from the 
tomb,” and the other notably in expressions that entered conspicu- 
ously into Herrick’s rimes — it seems altogether probable that Herrick’s 
poem had not only pleased him in the past, but was haunting his 
memory whenever and wherever he composed ^The Cloud.” 

Somewhat less certain, perhaps, is another by no means improbable 
recollection of Shelley’s in the process of composing that other superb 
lyric, his lines “To a Skylark.” In his well-known melodious verses “On 
Paradise Lost,” Andrew Marvell thus apostrophized Milton: 

That Majesty which through thy Work doth Reign 
Draws the Devout, deterring the Profane. 

And things divine thou treatst of in such state 
As them preserves, and Thee inviolate. 

At once delight and horrour on us seize, 

Thou singst with so much gravity and ease; 

And above humane flight dost soar aloft, 

With Plume so strong, so equal, and so soft. 

The Bird nam’d from that Paradise you sing 
So never Flags, but alwaies keeps on Wing. 

Where couldst thou Words of such a compass find? 

Whence furnish such a vast expense of Mind? 

Just Heav’n Thee, like Tiresias, to requite, 

Rewards with Prophesie thy loss of Sight. 

Well mights t thou scorn thy Readers to allure 
With tinkling Rhime, of thy own Sense secure . . 

Again, as in the case of “The Cloud” and “The Hag,” the general pur- 
pose of this passage and of Shelley’s poem — if not this time of both 
poems as a whole — is the same. Though there are quite obvious differ- 
ences between the poet Milton and the bird of Shelley’s praise, both 
are treated in the passage and the poem now under consideration as 
consummate masters of poetic expression, whom each author envies 
their great gifts. Shelley, no less than Marvell, is apostrophizing his 
ideal poet, symbolized or typifiied in the bird. Thus passage and poem 
have at least a natural rapprochement. 

But is it difl&cult, looking more closely, to find in Marvell’s verses 
the complete outline of Shelley’s poem? Milton and the Skylark both 
sing of “things divine,” keeping themselves and their subjects alike “in- 
violate” and thrilling with “delight” the “Devout” listener. It is even 
significant that they both sing; Milton, apparently upon the authority 

® After the edition of Marvell’s Poems and Letters by H. M. Margoiiouth (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1927). 
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of Ms iBvocation to the Muse to inspire his ''song’' and his expressed 
determination "with no middle flight ... to soar/’^ having become for 
purposes of Marvell’s verse himself a bird — and a bird remarkably sug- 
gestive of Shelley’s! Marvell seems pretty certainly to have had in 
mind in his simile the popular superstitions regarding the bird of 
paradise/® but surely the essential preeminince of Shelley’s skylark is 
that it "above humane flight dost soar aloft” and that it "never Flags, 
but alwaies keeps on Wing” — "And singing still dost soar, and soaring 
ever singest.” And finally each poet breaks into rhetorical questions 
concerning the source of his ideal’s inspiration — questions that he at 
least partially answers by a reiteration of the ideal being’s full isola- 
tion from mundanity. The Skylark never felt "Shadow of annoyance”; 
Milton is isolated by blindness both are rewarded with powers of 
prophecy and revelation. What essential thought of Shelley’s poem — 
aside from its golden imagery, diction, and music — is not traceable in 
Marvell’s lines? 

Shelley’s stanzas of course close with an Alexandrine, so that such 
a line as his question, "Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream?,” which might otherwise be reasonably equated with Marvell’s 
line, "Where couldst thou Words of such a compass find?,” is not in 
Marvell’s pentameter. Yet because of the rapidity everywhere de- 
manded by the ecstatic rush of Shelley’s poem, his hexameters are not 
far from pentameter in eflect.^^ They are not the slow, summarizing 
Alexandrine of Spenser and his followers; their time equivalent is 
nearer that of such a normal pentameter line as Marvell’s. 

Verbal echoes are not perhaps so full or so numerous as one might 
wish, nor by themselves altogether convincing. Marvell refers to the 
"things divine” of which Milton treats; Shelley’s lark pants forth "a 
flood of rapture so divine.” Both Milton and the lark render "delight.”^® 
The form "singest,” which might have been drawn from Marvell’s 
"singst,” enters conspicuously into Shelley’s rimes, and is there as- 
sociated with the word "soar,”^® once in the form "dost soar,” which 
occurs in Marvell with almost the same significant juxtaposition that 

I, 14 . 

See the subject in the Encyc. BriL (eleventh ed.) or Margoliouth^s note (op. cit). 

Cf . with MarvelFs lines F X., m, 41-55. ^ Indeed, this particular line might con- 

ceivably be scanned by itself as pentameter with its first two feet anapests. 

Marvell’s delight and horrour on us seize” may possibly have some affinity to 
Shelley’s “Our sincerest laugh ter/With some pain is fraught;/Our sweetest songs are those 
that tell of saddest thought.” 

Shelley’s rime “springest-wingest-singest” may owe something to Marvell’s more 
common “sing-Wing.” 

Drawn by Marvell from Milton (see above), with whom it was a favorite word. 
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Shelley gave it in the line quoted above. Marvell justifies Milton^s 
‘^scorn” of rime; and Shelley, first implying the wish that we might 
^'scorn/Hate, and pride, and fear,’^ thereafter denominates his lark a 
^^scorner of the ground.^^^® Possibly, since we are probably investigating 
here a feat of memory and not a conscious, intentional use of source, 
it is not fantastic to suggest that the sounds of MarvelFs phrase ‘^^tin- 
kling Rhime’’ may lie at the bottom of Shelley^s happy euphony of 
“twinkling grass. 

More convincing than verbal parallels, however, is the general simi- 
larity of thought. Each poet is addressing in the guise of a bird that 
soars unrestrainedly toward heaven an ideal singer endowed with the 
precious gifts of perfect expression and of prophecy — a seer, a vates^ 
who has found and can gloriously convey the deeper meaning of life. 
Each poet’s admiration eventually bursts forth in rhetorical questions 
concerning the source of such inspiration — questions that have in each 
instance a simple, plaintive earnestness rare in the use of apostrophe in 
English, the apostrophe in English poetry usually ringing with some- 
thing of bombastic inflation. Each poet was sincerely face to face with 
his ideal, and even though their ideals were not identical, Shelley may 
well have recalled Marvell’s supreme admiration in phrasing his own.^^ 

InviNG T. Richards 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

In Ms annotation of Paradise Lost (see The Complete Works of John Keats, ed. by 
H. Buxton Forman [Glasgow, 1901], nx, 264-265) Keats singled out for comment the 
phrase descriptive of how the birds after creation “With clang despisM the ground” 
(vn, 422). TMs phrase may also have been specially noted by Shelley. 

That Shelley was deep in Paradise Lost, and therefore in ail probability in contact 
with MarvelFs poem, both before and after he wrote his lyric in the spring of 1820 is 
attested by Ms reading from the epic to Mrs. Shelley on the evening of August 4, 1819 
(Edward Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley [London, 1887], n, 272), and by Ms 
instruction of Prince Alexander Mavrocordato in it at Pisa during the winter of 1820- 
1821 {iUd,, p. 362). 
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A POEM BY ARTHUR HALLAM 

T he centenary of the death of Arthur Hallam, noted in England by 
a leading article in The Times Literary Supplement (September 14, 
1933) and in America by an exhibition of Hallam^s works in the Yale 
University Library (January, 1934), served as a reminder not so much 
of what we know of the youth who was so important an influence on 
Tennyson as of what we do not know fully, a partial ignorance which 
results from the difficulty with which the study of Hallam is attended. 
The “lost^^ poem here reprinted after more than a century is lost only 
in the sense in which nearly half the printed poems of Hallam are un- 
known because they are missing from the editions commonly available. 
When Hallam died in 1833 in his twenty-third year, he left behind him 
one small and now very scarce volume, privately printed in 1830, and 
other poems and essays, some of which were collected by his father, 
Henry Hallam the historian, and privately issued as the Remains of 
1834. Most of this material, also edited by Henry Hallam, was privately 
printed in 1853, and this volume is the basis of such subsequent collec- 
tions of Arthur Hallam^s work as have appeared.^ 

The “Stanzas” here given first appeared in The Englishman's Maga- 
zineiox August, 1831 (p. 615) immediately preceding Hallam’s celebrated 
anonymous review, “On Some of the Characteristics of Modern Poetry, 
and on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson.” Although Henry 
Hallam reprinted a part of the review in the Remains of 1834, he ignored 
the “Stanzas,” and they have been unobserved ever since.^ 

In the same issue of The English7nan^ $ Magazine appeared Tennyson^s 
sonnet, “Check every outflash,” and by way of preface the reader may 
be reminded of the connection of Hallam and Tennyson with the short- 
lived periodical. It was first published in April, 1831 and continued with 
little success for four issues. It then came into the possession of Edward 
Moxon, who asked Hallam, probably early in July, to persuade Ten- 
nyson to contribute to the first, or August, number under the new 
management. Moxon held out as inducement that Tennyson’s contri- 
bution would appear along with work by Wordsworth, Southey, and 

^ For a list of the printed sources of Hallam’s writings, see Arthur Hal lam’s Cen- 
tenary: A Bibliographical Note,” by T. H. Vail Motter, The Yale University Library 
Gazette j vm (1934), 104-109. The LTLS leader was by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

* Curiously enough Arthur Hallam’s Cambridge friend, W. H. Brookfield who ought 
to have known better, also ignored the “Stanzas” when he wrote in a letter of August 17, 
1834, that the comprise all that has been separately printed before.” (Cf. Mrs, 

Brookfield and Her Circle [New York, 1905], pp. lS~lk) 
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Charles Lamb. Haliam accordingly urged Tennyson^ writing Mm from 
Hastings on July 15, 1831, to send Sisters,’^ or ‘^Rosalind, or 
the “Southern Mariana.” 

Tennyson was characteristically dilatory and Haliam felt himself 
forced to take the initiative. He therefore wrote again to his friend at 
Somersby on July 26: 

I have been expecting for some days an answer to my letter about Moxon. . . . 
You perhaps will be angry when I tell you that I sent your sonnet about the 
“Sombre Valley’^ to Moxon, who is charmed with it, and has printed it off. 
I confess this is a breach of trust on my part, but I hope for your forgiveness. . . 

Thus occurred the publication of Tennyson^s sonnet to his fiancee, 
Emily Sellwood side by side with Hallam’s poem to Emily Tennyson 
who, though not yet his fiancee, was nevertheless his intended bride. 
But it may be observed, as for Moxon’s promises, that instead of the 
fellow-contributors hoped for, one finds in the pages of the seven 
numbers of The Englishman's Magazine poems by Thomas Hood, 
Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, John Clare — and 
Haliam. Tennyson was doubtless content to be found in the company 
of Arthur Haliam, for was he not to write in after years of his friend, 

I vex my heart with fancies dim: 

He still outstript me in the race; 

It was but unity of place 
That made me dream I rankM with him. 

STANZAS 
By A. H. HaHam 

I see her now, an elfin shape, 

That makes the air seem full of light, 

And brings in thoughts of pleasant might 
About fair serpent forms, that leap 
Among the flowers in warm Brazil, 

And how at every move we feel 
There is new beauty, and a birth 
Of something glorious to the earth. 

Her face is almost given to smiles, 

Almost given up to happy laughter, 

But look ye near, and mark the whiles 
An under-glance out-stealing after; 

The sweetest glance I ever saw; 


“ Alfred Lord Tennyson; A Memoir^ by Ms son (London, 1897), i, 80-81. 
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Yet terrible for the inward law 
Which it reveals, the maiden power, 

The thoughts that breathe a pure heart-air, 

Nor ever shall in any hour 
Forth to the garish day-light fare. 

Her voice, whose flowing tones I deem 
A language for her sympathies, 

A symbol for her mysteries. 

Which words could never be or seem, 

That voice is sounding now in gladness, 

And if a rarer accent say 
An earnest and a gentle sadness 
Freshens the spirit of life alway. 

That deepens still the simple charm, 

And blesses all who hear from harm. 

I may not hear; no influence 
Is breathed from her to bless my sense; 

I sit and think of her alone * 

Yet, by the sacred stars I swear, 

I would not one so very fair 
And gentle, on this eve, should own 
A single pining thought of me. 

Oh be she joyous — and the full 
Orb of her soul, so perfect free, 

All glory in the world shall dull! 

So be it; I will think of her 
As going forth a conquerer, 

And of her voice, her smile, her motion, 

As something for a bard^s devotion. 

No sigh, no treacherous tear shall say 
I grieve that I am far away. 

And others see her glad to-day! 

When Hallam^s poem is read with Tennyson’s sonnet it will appear 
that they strikingly illustrate the likenesses and dissimilarities of the 
work of their authors at the time of their publication. Motivated alike 
romantically by a lyrical impulse toward the beloved, Tennyson’s 
poem soon loses itself in liquid, tinkling sound, Hallam’s in mysticai- 
nietaphysical revery which transmutes the vision of Emily Tennyson 
into a spirit of poetry or of beauty which binds its worshipper by a 
kind of moral suasion. For parallel themes in Tennyson one is reminded 
of *The Poet/’ ‘The Poet’s Mind/’ and “The Mystic/’ of the volume 
of 1830; but while Hallam’s lines do not show the solemn didacticism 
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or the priggishness of the first two, they fall far short of the occasional 
glimpses of magnificence in the third. The mood of the ''Stanzas/' 
while less melancholy and morbid than Tennyson's "gloomed fancy" 
of the same period (the characteristic is of course always somewhere 
present in Tennyson) nevertheless reflects the deep moral earnestness 
with which not only Hallam, but all the chief Cambridge Apostles 
were (shall I say?) afflicted.^ 

As Hallam's poem suggests, his volatile spirit habitually alternated 
between gaiety and sobriety. The happy mood in which the poem was 
composed, and the sombre mood which followed its publication and, 
perhaps, its cool reception by Emily Tennyson, are fully illustrated in 
the extracts which follow from three letters from Hallam to his beloved. 
The letters are part of a collection in the possession of the Wellesley 
College Library, and are here published for the first time by permission 
of the President of Wellesley College. It will be recalled that Hallam 
was at Hastings early in July, 1831, at the time that he was attempting 
to secure a contribution from Tennyson for the Englishman's Magazine. 
He had just received a letter from Emily describing a visit she had made 
to Dalby, near Somersby. Knowing no one in the neighborhood of 
Hastings, Hallam filled his loneliness with a vision of Emily whereby the 
"Stanzas” were born. Under date of July 12 he writes her:® 

My dearest Emily, 

Your letter, like all other things that are your's, is delicious. Why was I not 
with you in the gardens of Dalby! Henceforward however they are a part of me; 
I have no notion how they really appear, but you have told me something of 
their inhabitants, and that is sufficient for imagination to v/ork with. From the 
single image of you, standing there among the flowers, and listening to the 
"clear carol” and the "solemn cawing,” the whole scene has shaped itself out, 
with a wonderful propriety and grace, just as Alfred's Mariana grew up, by 
assimilative force, out of the plaintive hint left two centuries ago by Shakespeare 
for the few who might have ears to hear, and a heart to meditate. I am glad, 
very glad that the tone of your letter is more cheerful than usual. And yet I 
cannot forbear to scold you for saying "if I cannot write to cheer, it is better 
not to write at all.” This you tell me I "must allow.” Indeed, and indeed, Emily, 
I will allow no such thing. Is it to your gaiety, think you, and your festive smiles, 
and your playful humour that I have pledged my whole being? Oh no — these 

^ At some future time I hope to expand this statement. I believe that some of Tennyson’s 
biographers unduly stress Hallam’s individual contribution to the strain in Tennyson 
which laid him open to the sobriquet, "schoolmistress Alfred,” and that Hallam merely 
reflected perhaps more acutely than the others a spirit common to the Cambridge group. 

® So far as I know, none of Emily’s letters to Arthur survive. Like Tennyson’s letters 
to him they were doubtless destroyed by Henry Hallam. 
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are not my Emily; very dear aie they to me, because they are parts of her, but 
there was something dearer yet, something more intimately herself, the musical 
sorrow, like the spirit of the nightingale’s song, the dreamy desire of Beauty, 
only perfected through suffering; the — but why try I to explain the inexplicable 
— I love yourself; “Emily, the whole of Emily, and nothing but Emily!” I have 
no higher object on earth than to comfort you; do not depress me to an inferior 
aim; make not a holiday thing of me, fit to share your amusement, but un- 
worthy of your grief! . . But if I run on thus in prose & rhyme, I shall have you 
fancy I wish you unhappy, that I may have the luxury of sympathising with 
you, and supporting you. I remember indeed, when a child I used to entrap 
flies into water for the pleasure of taking them out again — a process, seldom so 
satisfactorily completed, but two or three of them perished by the way. Never- 
theless, Emily, you need not fear; only just try me: get splendidly well, and 
cheerful, and you shall see how happy it will make me. Only remember how I 
love you at all times, in ail moods, whatever pleases, whatever pains you; 
remember that I too have trodden the deep places of existence and in those 
“valleys of the shadow of death” have learned some lessons that may do good 
to the soul of my beloved; remember that the bliss, for which we hope as Chris- 
tians, takes it’s perennial complexion from sorrows upon earth, and they who 
have shared the one in love will surely be one for ever. . . . 

From the next letter in the Wellesley collection, dated August 5, it 
appears that Emily had meanwhile written, as she often did, in very 
low spirits, and Arthur replied, as he had frequently to do to a large 
circle of friends who turned to him in trouble, as a comforter: 

. . . But if you must needs remain at Somersby [he writes], for my sake, dearest, 
as well as for your own, and that of the many beings whose hearts have learned 
to vibrate with yours ... for all our sakes be not overcome by despondency; 
let not your feelings, fine and pure in their nature, injure and enfeeble themselves 
by too much indulgence; give them freedom by restraint, animation by partial 
extinction: converse more, read more, think more upon subjects unconnected 
with yourself, or tending to raise you into communion with noble and healthful 
thought. I am not saying this as a cold and commonplace observer, who finds it 
easy and thinks it fine to affect a sobriety that costs him nothing. I speak from 
long and severe experience of those melancholy sentiments you express. I have 
felt “the burthen of the mystery, the weight of all this unintelligible world”; 
and while the similar tone of our souls in this respect affords me a precious cer- 
tainty of intimate union, I cannot think without dread that you are exposed to 
the dangers through which I have passed, not unharmed alas! nor unliumbled. . » . 

This letter was sent, and time passed, and the Englishman's Magazine 
appeared, and letters praising Hallam’s review of Tennyson poured in. 
But no letter came from Emily. This very frequently happened; and if 

® Here follow the five stanzas beginning, “ When two complaining spirits mingle/ ^ printed 
in the Remains of 1834 (and all subsequent editions) as “A Lover’s Beproof.” 
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the letter which follows seems in spots a little disturbed, there seems 
to have been ample excuse. It is dated from Hastings on August 28 , 
just before Arthur was to leave town. 

I have been living all this week in hope, my dearest Emily, that I might have 
a letter from you this morning. That hope is now fled to disport itself in the 
summerwinds [sic] of this beautiful weather, and has left me to console myself 
as I best may. There is but one way of consolation; since I cannot set out on 
my journey, strengthened and inspirited by kind words from you, I will at least 
secure to myself a certain prospect of finding such words at some point of that 
journey, to reward me for past anxieties, and to supply my thoughts with their 
natural food for a week or two further. . . .“^ I really think I have earned by 
frequent writing on my own part a right to be preserved from anxiety by fre- 
quent hearing from Somersby — for do not imagine, beloved Emily, I can ever 
be unconcerned, when I do not hear, even though I should have no reasonable 
ground of apprehension. But you may be ill; you may be unhappy; accidents 
may have happened; some arrow of God’s Providence may have pierced the 
shielding cloud, which I trust is raised about you by the prayers of those who 
love you. Will you laugh at me, if I advance another plea — that of vanity? 
Suppose for a moment two very improbable suppositions, that my sister had 
written a book, and that you had written remarks on it. Should I, do you think, 
have let you wait until you had received expressions from ail your friends of 
pleasure and interest in your performance, before I put in my own word of 
approbation? In spite of all I can teU you to the contrary I see you have too low 
an opinion of your power over me. Pray believe the difference is enormous 
between an object which your eyes have smiled on, and one yet unfavoured. . . 
These lines are from one of those three Canzons of Petrarch which the en- 
thusiastic Italians, to mark their preference of them to the rest, have designated 
as the Three Graces. It will be a very pretty Italian lesson for you to try to 
make them out, to assist you in which I will add a very unworthy translation. 

^^Never could I imagine, or relate 
The changes that within my heart are wrought 
By those delicious eyes: all other joys 
This life can yield are far less dear to me, 

All other beauties are behind this one. 

Tranquil repose, without the least annoy, 

Like that, which is eternal in the heavens, 

Issues alone from their enamoured smile. 

Oh that I might behold more sure and dose 
How Love their motion rules delightfully, 

One single day, in which th’eternal wheel 
Should pause, and I, careless of others then 
And of myself, might gaze and gaze and gaze. 

Nor often wink the eyes that looked on thine!” 

^ Here follow mailing directions. ® Here follow some lines of Italian. 
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Whatever Petrarch meant, I do not apply this to make you vain- 1 do not love 
your eyes merely because they are in themselves beautiful, but because they are 
transparent to an inner Beauty, from which my spirit has drawn life, because 
they are the ‘'throne of light,'' on which that soul is elevated with whom mine 
desires to be mingled so long as each has being. I did not intend to get into these 
heroics, or mystics rather, when I began my letter* suppose I let myself down 
gently by a little talk about the moon! . . . 

Three minor details in Hallam's poem remain to be noticed. The 
"elfin shape" of the first line, momentarily identified with Emily Tenny- 
son before becoming transmuted into a spirit, finds a curious echo many 
years later in a description of Emily, then Mrs. Richard Jesse, when 
Mrs. W. H, Brookfield wrote, "Emily was dressed oddly and had hair 
in long ringlets down her back, which looked singular and elf-like."^'’ 

The word elfin had previously been used by Hallam in a Spenserian 
sense in a poem, "Stanzas to One Early Loved, Now in India," which 
he had printed (pp. 77-85) in his private volume of 1830.^° The lines 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth stanzas of the poem written in 1829, 
are: 

. . . Beauty in this earth 
Holds elfin sway, and nought but lover's toil 
Wins her enduring smile to clear our mortal coil. 

To Her I dedicate for storm, or shine. 

The inward of my life. Great queen of fairy, 

Thou nobler Gloriana, I am thine: . . . 

In two points occur close similarities in subject-matter, though char- 
acteristic differences in treatment, when Hallam's lines arc compared 
with lines from tv/o of Tennyson's sonnets of 1830. Hallam's "fair 
serpent forms, that leap Among the flowers in warm Brazil," etc., recall 
Tennyson's romantic use of tropical place-names in “Mine be the 
strength of spirit": 

Even as the warm gulf-stream of Florida 
Floats far away into the Northern seas 
The lavish growth of southern Mexico. 

» From a letter to her husband, October 7 [1842]. Charles and Frances Brookfield, 
Mrs, Brookfield and Her Circle (New York, 1905), p. 118. 

The poem was not reprinted. The one early loved was a friend met in Italy in the 
winter of 1827-28. Hallam writes of her to Emily Tennyson in a letter dated October 1, 
1831, printed privately by Clement Shorter in London in 1916 under the title, The love 
Story of In Memoriam^^ : Letters from Arthur Hallam to Emily Tennyson, There are two 
letters in this collection. 
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And finally, there is Tennyson’s serpent in ^^Could I outwear my present 
state of woe”: 

Could I outwear my present state of woe 
With one brief winter, and indue i’ the spring 
Hues of fresh youth, and mightily outgrow 
The wan dark coil of faded suffering — 

Forth in the pride of beauty issuing 
A sheeny snake, the light of vernal bowers, 

Moving his crest to ail sweet plots of flowers 
And watered valleys where the young birds sing; . . 

The comparison is not intended as a piece of source-hunting, or to 
suggest the dependence of Hallam upon Tennyson’s ideas. It will 
merely strengthen, on the other hand, our sense of the close community 
of spirit and thought which bound the two in deathless friendship. 

T. H. Vail Hotter 

Wellesley College 

In the Spring of 1828 Tennyson moved from Rose Crescent to King^s Parade, No. 57 
Corpus Buildings, and bought a pet snake. He is described as “watching its sinuosities upon 
the carpet” through clouds of tobacco. (Cf. Harold Nicolson, Tennyson [London, 1925], 
p.63.) 
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MARGARET FULLER AND RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

Y esterday Margaret Fuller returned home after making us a 
visit of three weeks/’ Emerson noted in his Journal on August i2j 
1836. To this brief statement of fact he added these few words of 
characterization: ‘^‘A very accomplished and very intelligent person.”^ 
She had sought for two years to make Emerson’s acquaintance. On 
October 6, 1834, she had written that the Rev. Frederick Henry Hedge 

spoke with due admiration of the Rev. W. Emerson, that only clergyman of 
all possible clergymen, who eludes my acquaintance. Mais nHmporte. I keep 
his image bright before my mind.* 

Sometime later she had sent a translation of Goethe’s Tasso to Hedge 
with the suggestion that he transmit it to Emerson for his perusal 
and criticism.® At another time she complained that Emerson had 
preached in her home church when she was out of town.^ Late in 1835, 
probably through the good offices of Harriet Martineau, they were in- 
troduced.® But it was not until she had maneuvered tactfully by an 
exchange of letters with Mrs. Emerson® and had gained the help of 
mutual friends that she attained the honor of intimacy with the mind 
she most respected in America. 

Miss Fuller was twenty-six years of age when she entered the Emerson 
home. In all essentials, as Emerson stated, she was at this time com- 
pletely formed intellectually. 

Each of the main problems of human life had been closely scanned and in- 
terrogated by her, and some of them had been much earlier solved.'^ 

Her experience and her self-training fitted her to meet Emerson as an 
intellectual equal. 

She came not, therefore, to sit as a student at the feet of Emerson. 
Wide knowledge she had already attained, and her eager reading never 
ceased; always she attempted the new, the abstruse, and the difficult. 

^ Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (eds.), Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Boston and New York, 1908-1914), iv, 79-80. 

^ MS. Works of S. M. F. Ossoli, 5 vols., r, 17, preserved in the Harvaid College Library. 
— ^Permission to quote from these MS. volumes has been given graciously by Mrs. Gertrude 
Fuller Nichols. 

» Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1884), p. 64. 

^ p. 53, 

® Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Henry Channing, and James Freeman Clarke, 
Memoirs of Margaret Ftdler Ossoli (Boston, 1852), i, 201. 

« Ibid,, I, 201. T 29L 
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Frequently she meditated on the shortcomings which prevented her at- 
tainment of absolute genius. ^‘Who/’ she once asked archly of Emerson^ 
‘‘would be a goody that could be a genius?^^® 

She came to Emerson for a solution of her personal problems^ par- 
ticularly how she, a woman fettered by the conventionalities, might 
make her life rich, full, and meaningful. From Harriet Martineau she 
had sought assistance, but their plans for an educational tour through 
Europe had been frustrated by her father^s death. Her queries remained 
unanswered. Unwilling to remain in a prison either of her own or 
society’s making, she sought another who might direct her future foot- 
steps into proper paths. A romantic notion, perhaps, it arose from a 
fundamental psychological need. As early as 1833 she had written to 
James Freeman Clark: 

How often have I thought, if I could see Goethe, and tell him my state of mind, 
he would support and guide me! He would be able to understand.^ 

Twm years later she wrote again: 

I sigh for an intellectual guide. Nothing but the sense of what God has done 
for me, in bringing me nearer to Himself, saves me from despair. ... I had 
hoped some friend would do — what none has ever yet done — comprehend me 
wholly, mentally and morally, and enable me better to comprehend myself. 
I have had some hope that Miss Martineau might be this friend, but cannot 
yet tell. She has what I want — vigorous reasoning powers, invention, clear views 
of her objects — and she has been trained to the best means of execution. Add 
to this, that there are no strong intellectual sympathies between us, such as 
would blind her to my defects.^® 

Having failed to acquire self-comprehension from Miss Martineau, 
Margaret turned the more eagerly toward Emerson in the hope that 
she might attain the orientation this fearless theological rebel demon- 
strated. His calm enunciation of principles, his steady view of life, his 
insistence upon individual self-sufficiency, his personal integrity, and, 
above all, his luminous seminal thought — these qualities which she had 
found in his sermons led her to believe that he alone was her fit coun- 
sellor. It was for this reason that she had sharpened every weapon in 
her armory to assail the doors of his house and mind for admittance. 

In one of her frank letters she explained why she had sought him out: 
“It is partly because yours is an image in my oratory . . . and I must 
prayJ^^^ Emerson was a saint, or a priest in a confessional, to whom she 
might go to gain release for emotional pressure. She had learned from 

® Journals^ rv, 333 (October 20, 1837). ® Memoirs, i, 112. 

Ibid., I, 153, ^ Higginson, p. 90. 
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Bacon that receipt openeth the heart but a true friend, to whom 
you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and 
whatsoever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift 
or confession^’ But the person to whom she could unbuiden herself 
could be no mere friend. She had a dozen preachers and lawyers among 
her close acquaintances, men whose daily task demanded the giving of 
such counsel as she wanted. She required a spiritual adviser with the 
authority of an archbishop of Canterbury, of a Pope. Emerson alone in 
New England fulfilled her high requirements. 

It was with a sense of triumph that Margaret Fuller entered the 
Emerson home in July, 1836, as the guest of Mrs. Emerson. She had 
connived successfully to come near her saint; now, she felt, the mental 
illumination that she so greatly craved would be hers. But she reckoned 
not the nature of her host. 

She and Mr. Emerson met like Pyramus and Thisbe, a blank wall between.^^ 

At thirty-three Emerson was almost completely formed: he too had 
scanned all life and had settled its main problems. He had sent his 
first book, Nature^ to the printer a few days before her arrival. The 
main structure of his philosophy had been built; the years might add 
new parts, but the original design would not be altered. With firmness 
and kindness he enunciated his principles and avowed his purposes. He 
recognized his shortcomings, too. One of these was his coldness, his 
“porcupine impossibility of contact,” his unwillingness to open the 
doors to the inner recesses of his heart and mind. 

Of this first visit Emerson has left a record: 

I still remember [he wrote in 1851] the first half-hour of Margaret’s conversation. 
She was then twenty-six years old. She had a face and frame that would indicate 
fulness and tenacity of life. She was rather under the middle height, her com- 
plexion was fair, with strong fair hair. She was then, as always, carefully and 
becomingly dressed, and of lady-like self-possession. For the rest, her appear- 
ance had nothing prepossessing. Her extreme plainness-— a trick of incessantly 
opening and shutting her eyelids — the nasal tone of her voice — all repelled; 
and I said to myself, we shall never get far.^^ 

Margaret usually evoked unpleasant feelings in her new acquaintances, 
but this repugnance was soon lost. 

Margaret’s conversation scintillated like the heavens on a summer 
evening. Stars of thought twinkled, and an occasional, unexpected 

Mrs. Caroline H. Ball, Margaret and Her Friends (Boston, 1895), p, 13. 

Memoirs^ i, 202. 
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streak of lightning zigzagged through the air All knowledge had been 
her province, and she hesitated not to discuss matters either very ab- 
struse or very personal. She had a trick of electrifying a discussion. By 
plays of wit and fancy she could accelerate the rhythm of talk or turn 
to humorous use a serious proposal. She mimicked the idiosyncrasies of 
their mutual friends. Emerson objected to the way she made the twigs 
crackle under the pot: she made him laugh more than he liked. For, 
says Emerson, 

Margaret, who had stuffed me out as a philosopher, in her own fancy, was too 
intent on establishing a good footing between us to omit any art of winning. 
She studied my tastes, piqued and amused me, challenged frankness by frank- 
ness, and did not conceal the good opinion she brought with her, nor her wish 
to please.^^ 

Apollonious the scholar looked into the eyes of Lamia and at once 
called her a serpent-woman. Emerson thought he had done the same; 
he had found her out; her little game would not succeed. She was, he 
must have thought, no better than the other visitors who sought acquaint- 
ance with him. Every person of moment then, as now, was fair game 
for the souvenir hunter or the campaigner seeking support for a new 
reform. But Margaret fitted none of these categories fully, although 
she was — according to her biographers — snake-like, was anxious to 
know the great, and was a reformer. She had, as has been said, a personal 
problem to which only Emerson could give a solution. He might gra- 
ciously dismiss her, but, until he gave the ^^open sesame^^ by which she 
might know herself, she would cling to him. 

The topics of conversation during these days of the first visit can 
be imagined. Emerson^s gardening, the chores of the house, the neigh- 
boring woods and their inhabitants offered easy topics to these lovers 
of nature. A discussion of the many reforms and reformers gave Mar- 
garet an opportunity to speak of her desire for the improvement of 
the status of women in society. To this generalization he doubtless ob- 
jected in equally general terms: 

It is folly to imagine that there can be anything very bad in the position of 
woman compared with that of man.^® 

Goethe was spoken of early, for here were two of the limited number 
of Goethe readers in America. Emerson recalled that Margaret had 
sent him a translation of Tasso and thanked her. They discussed and 
argued, for Emerson refused to grant Goethe the highest literary 
honors. Goethe lacked dependence upon soul; he was devoted ‘To truth 


Ibid., I, 202-203. 


Journals, iv, 405. 
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for the sake of culture’' and not ‘‘to pure truth. She retorted vainly 
that Goethe was the great liberating personality of the nineteenth 
centiiryj the only writer who freed his readers from the tyranny of 
the narrow ideas of the time. They spoke also of that great host of 
oversea writers who were now first attracting attention in America. 
There was Carlyle, who had beckoned both to a study of German litera- 
ture. Emerson told of his visit to the lonely Scotch cottage and filled 
avid ears with personalia about Thomas and Jane Carlyle. He smilingly 
recounted his unsatisfactory meeting with Wordsworth, now first fully 
appreciated in America. Last, but not least in importance, might have 
been the topic of religion, an ever recurrent theme of discourse in the 
educated homes of New England. “The unhappy plight in which the 
Unitarian church then found itself became in this year the initial 
problem of the Transcendental Club. 

These were hours and days filled with vivacious talk, but probably, 
to Margaret, not soul-satisfying talk. Emerson was, on his side, too 
anxious to be gracious; he doubtless talked more than he liked and 
little to Margaret’s purpose. On her side, Margaret tried to please too 
much by ingratiating and witty remarks. The first visit was not an 
entire failure, but it was not the great success Margaret had expected. 

The one tangible result of the visit was Emerson’s introduction of 
Margaret to Amos Bronson Alcott, who was then conducting a school 
on new principles in Boston. On Emerson’s recommendation she was 
engaged to teach Latin and French and to report stenographically the 
conversations between Alcott and the pupils. The winter, therefore, 
found Margaret in Boston where she might be near her new friends. 

Upon her return home Margaret wrote a letter of appreciation to the 
Emersons and solicited a regular correspondence. What could not be 
won vis-a-vis might be attainable by letter. She adopted immediately 
a friendly and familiar tone. In September, shortly after she had entered 
upon her work in Alcott’s school, she proposed that Emerson drive her 
to Groton for a Sunday visit. That she was uncertain of Emerson’s 
kindly disposition towards her can be gleaned from the half-mocking 
postscript to her letter: 

You must not make a joke of my anxiety about next Sunday, but must take it 
seriously as I am feeling. It is a great gain to be able to address yourself directly^ 
instead of intriguing as I did last year.^® 

Emerson^s Works (Centenary edition), iv, 260-270, 

Lindsay Swift, Brook Farm (New York, 1900), pp. 7-8. 

^ MS. letter, dated Boston, September 21, 1836, preserved in the Boston Public Library. 
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During the winter of 1836-1837 Emerson lectured in Boston^ and 
Margaret took every opportunity to see and hear him. A note in her 
December Journal indicates with what eagerness she compared all other 
men with Emerson. She had passed the evening with Dr. Channing. 

He was more eloquent on the subject of faith and hope, than I have ever heard 
him in the pulpit. I could not but contrast his tone with that of Mr. E. on the 
same subjects of conversation I had with him a few weeks ago. Oh man of 
expediency: how poor and faded are thy once fair words, beside those of a man 
of principle!^® 

Miss Fuller’s frail health was severely taxed by her work with Alcott. 
When an opportunity came in the spring to transfer to the Greene 
Street School at Providence, she withdrew, April, 1837, from Boston 
to Groton for a period of rest. To Emerson she wrote, in a letter ac- 
companying one of many packages of books that passed between them, 

I look to Concord as my Lethe and Eunoe. After this purgatory of distracting 
petty tasks, I am sure you will purify and strengthen me to enter the Paradise 
of thought once more.^^ 

This letter doubtless evoked or confirmed a second invitation to visit 
at Concord late that month, for on May 4 Emerson recorded in his 
Journal that Margaret had left for home.^^ To a friend she wrote during 
the visit: “The excitement of conversation prevents my sleeping. 
Their rich and full talk again centered about German, for Emerson 
noted somewhat cynically: 

Among the many things that make her visit valuable and memorable, this is 
not the least, that she gave me five or six lessons in German pronunciation, never 
by my offer and rather against my will each time, so that now, spite of myself, 
I shall always have to thank her for a great convenience — which she foresaw.®^ 

Having failed to win the hoped-for illumination through ordinary 
friendly interchange of ideas, she applied herself to secure her ends by 
teaching a bit of needed knowledge. It was with a shrewd calculation of 
human nature that she thus sought to penetrate the reserves of her 
“priest.” On Sunday she drove with Emerson to Watertown, where he 
doubtless went to preach. She omitted no art of pleasing, and lost no 
opportunity. But at the end of her visit she was as far from her goal as 
she had been before she had met Emerson. For, a few days after her 

19 MS. Works of S. M. F, Ossoli, i, 403-405; the date of the entry is December 5, 1836. 

Higginson, pp. 63-69, letter of April 11, 1837. Journals j iv, 225. 

^ Arthur B. Fuller (ed.X Woman in the Nineteenth Century (1874), p. 351. 

Journals, iv, 225 (May 4, 1837). « Woman, p. 351, 
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return home, she again addressed to him a breezy letter; on this he made 
the notation, “What shocking familiarity/'^® 

The persistency with which Margaret continued her efforts to enlist 
the sympathy and understanding of Emerson can best be understood 
in the light of a letter sent about this time to James Freeman Clarke. 

You question me [she began] as to the nature of the benefits conferred upon me 
by Mr. E^s preaching. I answer, that his influence has been more beneficial to 
me than that of any American, and that from him I first learned what is meant 
by an inward life. . . . That the “mind is its own place," was a dead phrase to 
me, till he cast light upon my mind. Several of his sermons stand apart in mem- 
ory, like landmaiks in my spiritual history. It would take a volume to tell what 
this one influence did for me.^® 

Margaret's fertile mind nourished the seeds of Emersonian thought; 
the prejudices of home and environment, the thoughts gleaned from 
books, and her own ideas were rudely jostled by Emerson's sermons and 
lectures. Her worries about practical affairs, her desire to be of con- 
crete service to her fellow citizens, were brought into sharp conflict 
with Emerson's optimistic and seemingly successful philosophy of in- 
dividualism: “Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron siring", 
trust God, nor be afraid. The conflict was that which results from the 
meeting of ideal and real, theoretical and practical thinkers. Margaret 
looked upon society as the source of evil; Emerson looked upon the in- 
dividual as the creator or destroyer of his own happiness. Which at- 
titude was the correct one, she wondered. All about her were the many 
practical reformers, the socialists, the watercureists, the graham-bread- 
eaters, the abolitionists; they seemed to be doing a good work. And 
here was the wisest American of the era taking the position that such 
reforms were foolish. His challenge to religion, too, sent her back to her 
own mind. Not books, not received opinion, not custom, but the truth 
to one's highest self he demanded. In that very demand he announced 
by implication the impossibility of one person's controlling another. 
But Margaret did not understand that this statement applied to her; 
as a self-appointed disciple she wanted the master to lay down fo/’her 
concrete principles of thought and action. 

During the year 1837 — the exact date cannot be learned — Miss Fuller 
was admitted to the Transcendental Club, a group of New Englanders 
that met at the convenience of Dr. F. H. Hedge to discuss matters of 
religion, reform, and philosophy. Called together first on September 8, 

^ MS. letter, dated Groton, May 30, 1837, preserved in the Boston Public Library. 
Emerson regularly endorsed every letter he received. ^ Memoirs^ i, 194-195. 
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1836, this group had neither a constitution nor a definite name. Like- 
minded folk were invited to attend, and no restrictions were placed 
upon the free flow of conversation. “Revelation, Inspiration, Providence, 
Law, Truth, and other generalities were treated openly and candidly.^’^^ 
Its membership included Emerson, Alcott, the Ripleys, Parker, Hedge, 
and others. Later members included Thoreau, Miss Sophia Peabody 
who married Hawthorne, Hawthorne, and Miss Fuller. This group 
sought through talk a solution for the world’s ills. Unconscious of the 
part they were playing in furthering New England culture, they wasted 
no time in recording their transactions. From their discussions, however, 
arose in 1840 the twin children of transcendentalism: The Dial, a 
magazine for the recording and propagation of their ideas, and Brook 
Farm, an experiment in Utopian and communistic living. In these meet- 
ings Miss Fuller look her place on an equality with the other members, 
and she demonstrated that the mind of at least one woman in nine- 
teenth-century America did not yield in firmness of opinion or in rich- 
ness of knowledge to the Harvard graduates about her. 

In June, 1837, Margaret took up her teaching duties at Providence. 
Not yet fully recovered in health, she thought longingly of her stay at 
Concord. 

Concord, dear Concord, haven of repose, where headache, vertigo, other sins 
that flesh is heir to, cannot long continue.®^ 

Who but Emerson, she thought, should give the address upon the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the new school? It was her suggestion, doubt- 
less, that led to his engagement. On June 10 Emerson spoke to the stu- 
dents and patrons on “Culture.” Margaret, eager disciple that she was, 
looked about and discovered that the “good word” had fallen on barren 
ground; she wrote, therefore, to Alcott that, since she had been “much 
cheered and instructed,” she hoped to be the means of fertilizing the 
thought there sown.^® She would be the Emersonian vicar at Providence, 
teaching to the devotees of Animal Magnetism the master’s message. 

Transplanted, Margaret was not transformed. She still asked: Who 
and what am I? She appealed again to Emerson to explain how she 
might best go about the tantalizing job of orienting herself. Like a 
rubber ball cast to earth, she rebounded after rebuffs or denials. In a 
letter so carefully phrased that he copied it into his Journal and used 
part of it later in “Self-Reliance,” he wrote: 

Power and aim seldom meet in one soul. The v/it of our time is sick for an object. 
Genius is homesick. I cannot but think that our age is somewhat distinguished 

Brooh Farm, p. 9. Higginson, p 80. 

23 MS letter, dated June 27, 1837, preserved in the Boston Public Library. 
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hereby, for you cannot talk with any intelligent company without finding ex- 
pressions of regret and impatience that attack the whole structure of our worship, 
education, and social manners. We all undoubtedly expect that time will bring 
amelioration, but whilst the grass grows the noble seed starves, we die of numb 
palsy. 

But ethics stand when wit falls. Fall back on simplest sentiment, be heroic, 
deal justly, walk humbly, and you do something and do invest the capital of 
your being in a bank that cannot break, and that will surely yield ample 
rents. 

To Margaret, who could characterize herself as the possessor of “a 
great share of Typhon to the Osiris, wild rush and leap, blind force for 
the sake of force, this letter with its generalities must have seemed 
poor advice indeed. How could she who arose in the morning in jubilant 
spirits and went to bed with a nervous prostration, the spasms of which 
totally incapacitated her — how could this passionate intellect be calmed 
with oracular words like 'Valk humbly^^ and “fall back on simplest 
sentiment’^? It could not be done that way. 

For nearly a month she sulked or smiled at the advice given her, 
and then frankly wrote to Emerson that she had not written with 
customary promptness because she had not desired to write. She thrust 
directly at him with her explanation: 

I have been in an irreligious state of mind, a little misanthropic, and skeptical 
about the existence of any real communication between friends. I bear con- 
stantly in heart that text of yours — “Oh my friends^ there are no friends,’’ but to 
me it is a paralyzing conviction. Surely we are very unlike Gods in “their seats 
of eternal transquillity” that we need illusions so much to keep us in action.^^ 

Then, as if to dull her weapon, and with the intention of trying again 
after a year’s failure, she added that she desired to see her “dear no 
friends j Mr. and Mrs. Emerson,’’ and would be glad, since they had in- 
vited her, to make another visit to their home.®^ 

With the exception of occasional visits to Boston, Margaret spent 
the entire time between September, 1837, and December, 1838, in her 
Providence school. New friends she made, of course; she wrote to Jane 
Tuckerman of a “gentleman not young, but noble in form and mind, 
and more rich in intellect than any person I have known since Mr. 
Emerson.”®^ Her thoughts, it is evident, turned frequently to Emerson; 
all '•men were to be judged by comparison with him. Letters passed 

^0 Journals, iv, 2S6-257. si Memoirs, i, 237. 

®^MS, letter, dated Providence, August 14, 1837, preserved in the Boston Public 
Library. 38 

MS. Works of S. M. F. Ossoli, i, 89; the letter is dated September 21, 183S. 
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frequently between them. Their reading, their friends, their duties, their 
new gleanings in nature were discussed. Emerson during this period 
had sent two new challenges to American thinkers, ^The American 
Scholar^^ and ^The Divinity School Address.^’ He was busy lecturing, 
and these two new declarations of independence were part of a full 
year’s work. The furore the latter aroused was less important to Mar- 
garet than the problem which still worried her. She wrote with urgency: 

must see you, and still more hear you.” She demanded that he 
lecture in Boston when she could be present, or that he send her his 
lectures on “Holiness” and “Heroism.” It was in this letter that she 
wrote: “Yours is an image in my oratory . . . and I must pray.”®® 

During the last days of December, 1838, Margaret left her school for 
ever and went to Groton to rest. She again plunged into her studies. 
A collection of copies and prints of great works of art having been 
given to the Boston Athenaeum, she immersed herself in the study of 
the history and interpretation of the fine arts, a subject she had be- 
come interested in much earlier through her reading of Goethe. To 
be nearer her friends, she took a place in Jamaica Plains, near Boston. 
From this suburban point of vantage she could sally out daily to meet 
her friends or to read in the library. The immense activity of her earlier 
years continued. She planned great literary works. She read widely, 
wrote much, and visited frequently. No form of expression — book, art, 
sermon, or lecture — escaped her attention. Nor did she let her friends 
escape the impact of her enthusiasm. 

I pleased myself [Emerson noted] in seeing the pictures brought in her portfolio 
by Margaret Fuller.^® 

It was a season of great interest in art, and Margaret and Emerson 
spent many occasional hours in the study of the works of the great 
Italian artists. Naturally Margaret led in the discussions. 

I remember [Emerson wrote] that in the first times I chanced to see pictures 
with her, I listened reverently to her opinions.®^ 

Later he realized that she offered interpretations which the pictures 
did not justify. 

Her taste in works of art, though honest, was not on universal, but on idio- 
syncratic grounds. . . . Her fancy and imagination were easily stimulated to 

35 Higginson, pp. 89-91. 

36 Journals^ iv, 465 (June 8, 1838). Emerson at this time was attempting to determine 
Ms own critical standards in the judgment of works of art. Margaret^s excessively roman- 
tic interpretations taught him the need for^'perfect equilibrium of mind.’^ 

37 Memoirs^ i, 267-268. 
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genial activity, and she erroneously thanked the artist for the pleasing emotions 
and thoughts that rose in her mind.^^ 

Her opinions, Emerson confessed, were worth hearing for their original 
and interesting quality, if not for their accuracy.^® 

The year 1839 seems to have been a happy one in Margarct^s life. 
Her Goethe studies bore fruit in a volume of translation, Eckermann^s 
Conversations with Goethe, She wrote many essays and sketches which 
did service later in The Dial and the Tribune. She had made definite 
progress tov/ard that high goal in authorship she had set for herself. 
She began in November her Conversations with such success that they 
were repeated annually for five years. Not unimportant was the solid 
foundation of her friendship with Emerson. He could note in his Journal 
late at night the visit of Alcott and Margaret. 

Very friendly influences these, each and both. Cold as I am, they are almost 
dear. [But he distrusted his jubilation and added] What is good to make me 
happy is not however good to make me write. Life too near paralyzes art.^^’ 

Three weeks later he lamented his “porcupine impossibility of contact 
with He was as close to Margaret as he could be to any peison. 

Although the rapport was not so complete as Margaret could wish, 
Emerson’s earlier feeling of distance and restraint had largely passed. 
Margaret was less bumptious, for she withheld a letter and a poem 
she had written because she was afraid they “might destroy relations.”'^''^ 
There were communal tasks to be performed, and on Margaret alone 
could Emerson depend for assistance. It was to her that he turned in 
these last days of 1839 w’^hen the long-projected magazine was to be 
launched. 

The Dial was not the offspring of a moment’s thought. Such a peri- 
odical had been conceived- — as many earlier American magazines like 
the Monthly Anthology and the Port Folio had been planned — as a 
cooperative organ for the dissemination of the ideas of a like-minded 
group. As early as 1833 the Reverend Frederick Henry Hedge had 
sought by correspondence to organize a magazine. Margaret had then 
offered to contribute, provided that Hedge would give her a subject. 

JUd , I, 268. 29 268. 

Journals^ v, 292 (October 21, 1839). Ibid , v, 325. 

^2 Memoirs, i, 230. Cf. MS. letter to Caroline Sturgis, dated November 25, 1839, pre- 
served in the Boston Public Library, in which Margaret sent a poem and some leaves from 
her Journal: “I hesitated about sending you any papers now because you are busy writing, 
but then I reflected that you would not wish your mind strained up to your subject all 
day, but might like some grove of private life into which you might step aside to refresh 
yourself from the broad highway of philosophy/' 
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Two years later she again offered to aid. In 1836 at the bi-centennial 
celebration of Harvard College, Hedge drew Emerson, George Ripley, 
and George Putnam into a conference to discuss the narrowing tenden- 
cies of the Unitarian church. Out of this discussion grew the Trans- 
cendental Club. Early in 1839 Brownson’s Boston Quarterly Review so 
aroused the members that they felt they too might put to use much 
vacant talent and publish to the world the ideas which cirulated in their 
association. John A. Heraud’s British New Monthly Magazine became 
the immediate model. At a club meeting, September 18, Margaret ^^gave 
her views of the proposed DialN^^ On October 20 Alcott and Margaret 
drove to Concord to confer ail day with Emerson on the feasibility of 
the project. On January 1, 1840, she wrote to her friends to announce 
the new quarterly journal. Emerson, she was careful to say, would 
contribute to each issue. She begged for materials of so excellent a 
character that the first number might justify its publication. It is a 
commentary on man^s ambitions that Hedge, who for seven years had 
nursed the idea of a magazine, was one of the tardiest contributors. 
The date for publication was to be April, 1840, but the poor response 
delayed the first number until July.^ 

During these six months Margaret corresponded with every possible 
contributor, accepted or rejected copy, revised or offered suggestions, 
even to Emerson, and in general carried out with fortitude the almost 
thankless task of organizing the editorial department of the paper. To 
Emerson, who acted as consulting editor, Margaret went frequently 
with her troubles and plans. 

They examined every detail with some care until the first issue was 
ready to go to press. Then Margaret went away and trusted — as 
amateurs do to their sorrow — to the accuracy of the printer. Numerous 
small errors in type font, arrangement, and word drew a quick apology 
from Margaret to Emerson.'^^ Her meekness in this respect was com- 
pensated by her frankness in editing the master’s copy. think,” 
she wrote Emerson in regard to proofs for the second issue, '%hen 
you look again you will think you have not said what you meant to 
say.”^® She supported her statement with a list of specific corrections. 
In some ways Margaret, although she attempted to interpret and 
popularize his ideas, was Emerson’s harshest critic. She knew his per- 
sonal weaknesses and his lack of continuity in writing. No worshipper 
ever sought more earnestly to give life to the clay feet of his God than 
did Margaret. She attempted 


Higginson, p. 147. 
155-156. 


44 Ihid., pp. 130 ff. 
46 Ihid,, 157. 
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to teach this sage [that] all he wants to make him the full-fledged angel [is] to 
make him forego these tedious, tedious attempts to learn the univeise by 
thought alone/^ 

As literary editor of Horace Greeley’s Tribune she took delight in 
praising “the sage of Concord”^^ while yet appraising his work dis- 
interestedly.^® No American critic has distributed more justly both praise 
and blame to Emerson’s writings. 

To The Dial Margaret and Emerson contributed, during her editor- 
ship, a large portion of the material. The sixth number contained, of a 
total of one hundred thirty-six pages, eighty-five from Margaret’s pen. 
Much of this material was old or hastily written. Emerson, for his part, 
complained of the extreme fatigue he suffered from filling gaps at the 
last moment.^® 

It is not our purpose here to appraise The Dial or Margaret’s part 
in it except so far as it shows how she and Emerson were drawn to- 
gether into more simple and direct relations. The frequent letters be- 
tween them and their hurried visits indicate that they attained an 
informality that stopped short of confidences. Emerson carried family 
messages for her, and he was trusted to look in upon Richard Fuller 
at Harvard on every visit to Cambridge. She petulantly chided her 
family for failing to make use of Emerson in the office of postman 
When the burden of conducting the magazine was handed over to 
Emerson in March, 1842, he realized to the full Margaret’s devotion 
to the paper. He came to realize, too, the utter justness and impartiality 
with which she had conducted it; and by letter she let him know his 
own shortcomings as an editor by referring to her experiences.’'^" As 

James Elliot Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 18S7), t, 276 
Cf. MS. letter dated Groton, January 7, 1839, preserved in the Boston Public Library , in 
which she rebuked Emerson in humorous terms for adjourning a lecture because he had 
lost a night’s rest as a result of a slight indisposition; * ‘imagine my indignation: lost a 
night’s rest' as if an intellectual person ever had a night’s rest.” Sec, alsOj in the same 
place an undated letter in which she comments upon a criticism oileied upon his Essays, 
There is something obviously wrong in this attempt to measure one another, or one 
another’s act.” — Cf. also Mjenioirs, i, 240-241, in a letter to Emerson, dated December, 
1842, anent her unwillingness to send Dante’s Vita Nuova in the original Italian to him: 
‘Tt has never seemed to me you entered enough into the genius of the Italian to apprehend 
the mind, which has seemed so great to me, and a star unlike, if not higher than all others 
in our sky.” 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Art Literature^ attd the Drama (Boston, 1874), p. 304. 

IW., pp. 195-196. 50 Higginson, p. 165, 

51 liS, Works of S, M, F. Ossoli, n, 257, 551, 643, 657, and 663-665. For example, 
During the two months that Mr. E. will lecture here I can always send by him” (pp. 663- 
<565). Higginson, pp. 166-167. 
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guide, counsellor, and friend she sought to serve the best interests of 
Emerson, as well as of The Dial and herself. Emerson’s loyalty to The 
Dial^ if we judge by his letters to Carlyle, ^^seemed inseparably con- 
nected with his loyalty to her.”®^ 

These busy days did not bring to an end her questions about herself. 
Early in 1840 she sent him a little parable and added: 

Why do I write thus to one who must ever regard the deepest tones of my nature 
as those of childish fancy or worldly discontents®^ 

She continued to press her questions and in October drew from him a 
long letter in which he attempted to explain their relation: 

Concord, October 24th, 1840 

I have your frank and noble and affecting letter — and yet I think I could 
wish it unwritten. I ought never to have suffered you to lead me into any con- 
versation or writing on our relation — a topic from which with ail persons my 
Genius ever sternly warns me away. I was content and happy to meet on a 
human footing a woman of sense and sentiment, with whom one could exchange 
reasonable words, and go away assured that wherever she went was light and 
force and honor. That is to me a solid good: it gives value to thought and the 
day; it redeems society from that foggy and misty aspect it wears so often, seen 
from our retirement; it is the foxmdation of everlasting friendship. 

. . . But tell me that I am cold or unkind, and, in my most ffowing state I 
become a cake of ice; I can feel the crystals shoot and the drops solidify. It may 
do for others, but it is not for me to bring the relation to speech. Instantly I 
find m 3 '’self a solitary, unrelated person, destitute not only of all social faculty 
but of all private substance. I see precisely the double of my state in my little 
Waldo, when, in the midst of his dialogue with his hobby-horse, in the full tide 
of his eloquence, I should ask him if he loves me — he is mute and stupid. . . . 

I take it for granted that everybody will show me kindness and wit, and am 
happy in the observation of aU the abundant particulars of the show to feel the 
slightest obligation resting on me to do anything or say anything for the com- 
pan}^ I talk to my hobby, and will join you in harnessing and driving him; but 
ask me what I think of you and me, and I am put to confusion. . . . There is a 
difference in our constitution. We use a different rhetoric. It seems as if we had 
been born and bred in different nations. You say you understand me whoUy. 
You cannot communicate yourself to me. I hear the words sometimes, but 
remain a stranger to your state of mind. Yet we are ah the time a little nearer. 

I honor you for a brave and beneficent woman, and mark with gladness your 
steadfast good-wili to me. I see not how we can bear each other anything else 
than good-will, though we had sworn to the contrary. And now, what will you? 
The stars in Orion do not quarrel this night, but shine in peace in the old society* 

Ihid,j p. 171. Memoirs, x, 291. The letter is dated February 23, 1840. 
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Are we not much better than they? Let us live as we always have done, only 
ever better, I hope, and richer. Speak to me of everything but myself, and I will 
endeavor to make an intelligible reply. . . . 

Yours affectionately 

R. W. Emerson^® 

A year later Emerson was again disturbed. On one of her frequent 
visits Margaret went into the library to secure a book. Instead of read- 
ing she wrote the following letter: 

October 1841 


Deal Waldo, 

I know you do not regard our foolish critiques, except in the true way to see 
whether you have yet got the best form of expression. What do we know of 
when you should stop writing or how you should live? In these pages I seem to 
hear the music rising I so long have wished to hear and am made sensible to the 
truth of the passage in one of your letters, “Life, like the nimble Tartar &c.^’ 

I like to be in your library when you are out of it. It seems a sacred place. 
I came here to find a book, that I might feel more life and be worthy to sleep, 
but there is so much here I do not need a book. When I come to yourself, 1 
cannot receive you, and you cannot give yourself: it does not profit But when 
I cannot find you the beauty and permanence of your life come to me 

“The (Poesie) has ascended from the depths of a natuie, and only by a similar 
depth, shall she be apprehended!^’ — I want to say while I am feeling it, what I 
have often (not always) great pleasure in feeling — how long it must be befoie 
I am able to meet you. — I see you — and fancied it nearer than it was, you were 
right in knowing the contrary. 

How much, much more I would fain say and cannot. I am too powerfully 
drawn while with you, and cannot advance a step, but when away I have learned 
something. Not yet to be patient and faithful and holy, however, but only have 
taken off the shoes, to tread the holy ground. I shall often depart through the 
ranges of manifold being, but as often return to where I am tonight. 

Margaret F. 

Oct. 1841 
Letter written at 
Concord from 
room to room.^ 

Emerson noted in his Journal on October 12 with a tinge of despair: 

I would that I could, I know afar off I cannot, give the lights and shades, the 
hopes and outlooks that come to me in these strange, cold-warm, attractive- 

“ Cabot, I, 367-369. 

The letter is preserved in the Boston Public Library. The endorsement, as usual, is in 
Emerson’s hand. 
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repelling conversations with Margaret, whom I always admire, most revere 
when I nearest see, and sometimes love — yet whom I freeze, and who freezes 
me to silence, when we seem to come nearest.®^ 

Ten days later he recorded the opinion that she was being of un- 
settled rank in the universe. She seemed to have become a kind of 
sphinx, a living riddle. When he was surest of a solution, he was 
furthest away from the truth. She disturbed his equanimity as no one 
else had done, except possibly Aunt Mary Moody Emerson. Was he 
thinking of Margaret when he wrote: '^Better be a nettle in the side of 
your friend than his echo”?^^ 

Meantime there had been, as there would be hereafter, many good 
letters between them. Emerson, indeed, wrote that he “wishes letters 
every day from Margaret Fuller.’’®^ He tells her of his experiences as a 
gardener, his hoeing of corn and potatoes,®^ of his impending trip to 
Waterville, Maine, to deliver a lecture (“For which of my sins?’’ he 
asked jocosely),®^ of his pleasure in again being at the ocean,®® and of 
his joy in her praise.®^ More interesting to her must have been his sug- 
gestion that they cooperate in founding a school (really a college on the 
plan recently adopted by Rollins College) in which instruction would 
be given by lecturers only. Ripley, Hedge, Parker, and Alcott could 
assist them.®® When one recalls that Emerson wished for a professorship 
of rhetoric, it can be understood with what eagerness he awaited 
Margaret’s reply. He too could confide in her, for, as she wrote him, she 
knew how to keep confidences.®® 

Late in 1840 the Reverend George Ripley withdrew from his pastorate 
and organized the Brook Farm Community in an attempt “to bring 
cultivated, thoughtful people together, and make a society that deserved 
the name.”®^ Margaret and Emerson, as well as the other members of 
the Transcendental Club, were invited to join. Neither joined although 
each wished the colony well, and each visited it and spoke to the as- 
sembled members. Some of the meetings of Margaret and Emerson took 
place there, as Hawthorne recorded in his notebooks.®® 

Journals, vr, 87. Ihid., Yi, 97. 

Emerson’s Works (Centenary edition), n, 208, in 'friendship,” 
so Cabot, n, 67. si IhU., n, 65. jud., n, 67. 

IbU,, II, 82-«85, S4 75^ ^ 95^97. es jm., n, 27-28. 

ss MS, letter, dated Feb.^ Jnly? 5, 1840, preserved in the Boston Public Library. This 
letter is of interest because it reveals the fact that another young lady sought out Emerson 
for counsel in a private matter somewhat similar in nature to Margaret’s problem.' — Cf . 
Memoirs, I, 214: "She never confounded relations, but kept a hundred fine threads in her 
hand, without crossing or entangling any.” o’" Brook Farm, p. 9. 

Hawthorne’s Works (Riverside edition), rx, 252, 308. 
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Margaret’s mental growth, as Emerson perceived, was visible,®'^ The 
Conversations required a popular treatment of scholarly information 
and a ready command of her material. Her reserves needed to be 
stronger than her marshalled, prepared papers. She was at her best when 
a learned opponent called her forth. The vinous quality of her talk led 
her friends to urge her to publish in carefully organized form these 
brilliant ex tempore expressions. Her first task, after having been re- 
lieved from the onerous duties of The Dial, was to prepare these books. 
First came the translation of the correspondence of Fraulein Giinderode 
and Bettine von Arnim, another branch of the Goethe tree she was 
growing. This book was published in 1842. She set to work on her 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, the basis of which had appeared in 
The Dial as “The Great Lawsuit,” In 1843 she made her pilgrimage to 
the West, the record of which is to be found in her third book, Summer 
on the Lakes, In 1844 Woman came from the presses. With four books 
to her credit, she was at thirty-four one of America’s leading writers. 

Margaret’s new ardency in propagating feminist notions did not 
please Emerson. After a meeting with her, he wrote in his Journal: 

The conversation turned upon the state and duties of Woman. As always, it was 
historically considered, and had a certain falseness so. For me, to-day, Woman 
is not a degraded person with duties forgotten, but a docile daughter of God 
with her face heavenward endeavoring to hear the divine word and to convey 
it to me.'^° 

Earlier he had written: 

Woman should not be expected to write, or fight, or build, or compose scores: 
she does all by inspiring man to do ali.^^ 

As generalizations, Margaret doubtless remarked, these statements 
were very attractive, but the individual woman could not be content to 
suffer, as she herself had suffered, to see her own property managed 
by a man simply because she was a woman; to suffer regret because 
she could not attend college; and to suffer the odium of gossip because 
she had acquired an education equal to a man’s. There were practicable 
solutions possible, and these solutions she would demand. Against her 
ideas Emerson naturally opposed all his belief in the uselessness of 
method. They differed, but they did not quarrel. Her thinking had 

Cl. Hid,, IX, 334: Mr. Emerson spoke of Margaret Fuller, who, he says, has risen 
perceptibly into a higher state since their last meeting.” Cf. also Memoirs, x, 215, where 
Emeison wrote; “The day was never long enough to exhaust her opulent memoiy; and I, 
who knew her intimately for ten years . . . never saw her without surprise at her new 
powers.” 70 Journals, vi, 369 (March, 1843). 

Ihid,, VI, 134 (November, 1841). 
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carried her beyond Emerson. Hers was a crescive mind; she could no 
longer tarry within Emersonian limits. 

After the room-to-room correspondence Margaret seems not to have 
harassed Emerson for further explanations. Her visit to Concord in 
August, 1842, several months after the death of little Waldo, is happily 
to be reconstructed from one of the few extant portions of her diaries. 
It is evident that they met as friendly contemporaries and not as 
master and follower. She had come to write, and Emerson promptly 
put her to work. On the day following her arrival she walked with 
Emerson to Walden Pond. Their new ^Telations’’ can be understood 
from her notation: 

I feel more at home with him constantly, but we do not act powerfully on one 
another. He is much a better companion than formerly, for once he would talk 
obstinately through the walk, but now we can be silent and see things together.^^ 

On an evening they walked to the river. 

We had an excellent talk: we agreed that my God was love, his truth.’® 

On another day she wrote: 

Waldo and I have good meetings, though we stop at all our old places. But my 
expectations are moderate now; it is his beautiful presence that I prize, far more 
than our intercourse.’^ 

^^My expectations are moderate nowT^ In that phrase Margaret 
explained to herself the new basis of their association. It was no longer 
to be a pursuit after a phantom. The old demand was no longer to be 
made; she was content with the realization that friendship with Emer- 
son had to exist on his principles and not on hers. In the chatty letters 
that passed between them while she was at home, in New York City, 
and in Europe there was a continuous flow of friendly personal items. 
They had demonstrated to each other — Emerson reluctantly and with 
embarrassment — that they cared for, indeed loved, each other in their 
own way. With that knowledge Margaret had to be satisfied, and she 
thus versified her thought: 

TO R. W. EMERSON. JULY 1844 

Slight is the token, yet it should bring 
Thoughts of trust unbroken, hopes of Eternal Spring 
Of Love no word be spoken, it is too cold to sing. 

May the coming day, 

To my now clearer way, 

’2 MS. Works of S. M. F. Ossoii, ni, 165. Ibid,, m, 169. 

JW...ni, 175-177. 
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Bring a ministry 
More worthy thee; 

Bring to thee 
Truer thoughts of me. 

Gifts to the Giver 
Rain-drops to the parent liver: 

From absence they boriow 
The tearful, pearly joy of sorrow 

Of Margaret’s year and a half as a critic on the Tribune we need re- 
mark no more than that only Poe in these years equalled her as a 
critic. Her just appraisal of Emerson as a poet and prose writer has 
already been alluded to. Of her years in Europe, her marriage, and her 
service to the Italian revolutionary cause as a nurse we need only say 
that these incidents fulfilled the expectations one might have of the 
high-spirited and noble young woman. Her tragic death by shipwreck 
within a few rods of the American coast closed at the age of forty the 
career of America’s most brilliant woman of the era. It is not to Emer- 
son’s memoir of Margaret that we need to turn for his characterization 
of their relations, fine as that account is. This one sad sentence, written 
when he first learned of her death, contains in its first clause the simplest 
statement of his loss: ‘T have lost in her my audience, and I hurry now 
to my work admonished that I have a few days left.”’® 

Harry R. Warfel 

Bucknell University 

75 J6id,i,459. 

75 Denton J. Snider, A Biography of Ralph Waldo Emerson (St. Louis, 1921), p. 333. 
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GRUNDTVIG’S INDEX B OF ENGLISH AND 
SCOTTISH BALLADS 

W HILE Francis James Child was preparing the manuscript for the 
publication of The English and Scottish Popular Ballads^ Svend 
Grundtvig sent to him, in the form of enclosures with letters dated 
August 25, 1877 and January 29, 1880, a numbered list of English and 
Scottish ballads arranged in the order which Grundtvig, at Child’s 
earlier request, meant to propose as a proper sequence for publication. 
This list is printed in full in my Ballad Books and Ballad Men under the 
designation of the '^Grundtvig-Child Index.” This index was prepared 
by Grundtvig mainly from two other manuscript indexes which he 
had drawn up many years before for convenient reference in his work 
with the Danish ballads. The first of the two, named Index A by Grundt- 
vig himself, contained what he regarded at the time as a standard list 
of English and Scottish ballads. The second, named by him Index B, 
comprised ballads which he regarded for various reasons as question- 
able. Index A began in 1850; Index B appears to belong to approximately 
the same period.^ Between twenty and thirty years afterward, when 
Grundtvig prepared for Child’s guidance the Grundtmg-Child Index^ 
he admitted into it many ballads from Index B, In the interval he had 
obviously changed his mind or resolved his doubts as to the merits of 
a group of ballads originally regarded by him as distinctly secondary 
in value. It is to be observed, however, that, in his classifications for 
Child in the Grundtvig-Child Index, Grundtvig admits no ballad from 
Index B into his First Class, in his opinion the most ancient poems; on 
the other hand, he places a large number of pieces from Index B in 
his Fourth Class, ^^consisting of imitations of the old ballad style.” 
Whether, then, we take into account Grundtvig’s earlier or his later 
judgment, Index B represents a secondary order of merit. Careful at- 
tention should be paid, meanwhile, to the variety of reasons which led 
Grundtvig, according to his own introductory note, to the formation 
of Index B, This index was to him in effect a sort of ballad purgatory, 
from which in the course of time he released such of the numbers as 
appeared to him worthy of liberation. 

In the preparation of the Grundtmg-Child Index, Grundtvig incorpo- 
rated from Index B aU but seven of the sixty-one numbers. These fifty- 
four originally secondary ballads were thus recommended to Child as 
candidates for admittance into his definitive collection. Child finally 

^ See Ballad Boohs and Ballad Men^ pp. 300-301. 
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accepted all but eight of the fifty-four. Besides, he admitted two num- 
bers listed in Index B which Grundtvig had not seen fit to recommend, 
namely Young Peggy and The West Country DamsePs ComplaviL Child 
never saw Index B except in so far as numbers from it were included in 
the Grundivig-Child Index. In making his final loster of three hundred 
and five ballads, Child, although influenced considerably by Gruiidt- 
vig’s nominations, rested in the long run on an exhaustive study of the 
documentary backgrounds of the texts and on a critical tact acquired 
through long familiarity with popular literature. It is not to be wondered 
at that the two men occasionally differed ; rather is it remarkable that 
they agreed so well. Of the two hundred and sixty-nine nominations in 
the Grundtvig’-Child Index, Child rejected less than twenty. Only some 
fifty, therefore, of Child’s total tally of three hundred and five, did not 
appear on Grundtvig’s list of recommendations. Although Child even- 
tually, through the acquisition of texts drawn from manuscripts and 
early printed books unknown to Grundtvig, came to be much better 
equipped for the determination of the traditional authenticity of the 
English and Scottish ballads than his Danish correspondent (who relied 
mainly on the ordinary printed collections) could possibly be, never- 
theless Child always placed a high value on Grundtvig’s expert o[)inioii. 
A study of the full list of sources available to Grundtvig as compared 
with the older, largely manuscript sources for the same ballads as given 
in Child’s definitive edition will help us to understand Grundtvig’s 
fluctuations of judgment and to appreciate Child’s final decisions, wheth- 
er in the end he rejected a given ballad and its versions or accepted 
them. Index B, therefore, incorporated to so great an extent into the 
Grundtvig-CMld Index, is a document of some importance in the history 
of the formation of the Child canon. It is printed here from a photostatic 
reproduction of the original manuscript text, as preserved in the Danish 
Folklore Collection of the Royal Library at Copenhagen (DFS 69 A). 
Nothing has been omitted except some numerals attached, apparently 
in a hand other than Grundtvig’s, to four of the serial numbers; these 
attached numerals turn out to be in each case Child’s number for the 
corresponding ballad in the E.S.P.B. In a few cases I have corrected 
what seemed to me to be obvious errors in paging; in other instances I 
have suggested a correction in brackets. Some added explanatory mat- 
ter appears in brackets. 

The bracketed entries in the two columns at the right will show which 
numbers — not which versions — were incorporated into the Grundtvig- 
Child Index; and which numbers and versions were eventually admitted 
into The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Where the source assigned 
is the same for Child’s earlier collection, employed by Grundtvig, and 
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for ChiicFs final collection, the agreement is likewise noted in the column 
at the right. Unless otherwise indicated, the bracketed entries are mine. 

The detailed history of the relation between Grundtvig^s indexes and 
the Child canon may be studied by means of the Grundtvig- Child Corre- 
spondence and the Grundtmg-Child Index as printed in my Ballad Books 
and Ballad Men, With the exception of about a dozen numbers, Grundt- 
vig’s basic list. Index A, which Child apparently never saw, may be re- 
constructed through Grundtvig^s bracketed references in the Grundtvig- 
Child Index, Index A, unpublished so far as I know, is preserved in the 
Danish Folklore Collection as Grundtvig left it (DFS 69A). 

The following is a list of the more important collections actually used or 
referred to by Grundtvig, not readily identified from the text: 

Anon, A Collection of Old Ballads, 3 vols. London i, ii, 1723, in, 1725. 

Aytoun, W. E., The Ballads of Scotland, 2d ed., 2 vols. Edin. and L., 1859. 

Bell, Robert, Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry of England, 
London, 1857. 

Buchan, Peter, Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1828 (Grundtvig’s Buchan)] Gleanings of Scotch, English, and 
Irish Scarce Old Ballads, Peterhead, 1825. 

Child, F. J., English and Scottish Ballads, 2d ed. (London issue of 1861), 8 vols. 
(Grundtvig’s Child), 

Cromek, R. H. (Burns), Select Scottish Songs, 2 vols. London, 1810. 

Dixon, J. H., Scottish Traditional Versions of Ancient Ballads (Percy Society, 
Vol. xvii). London, 1845. 

Evans, Thomas, Old Ballads, new edition by R. H. Evans, 4 vols. London, 1810. 
Gutch, J. M., A Lytyll Gesfe of Robin Bode, 2 vols. London, 1847. 

Herd, David, Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs, 2d ed., 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1776. 
Johnson, James, The Scots Musical Museum, 3d ed., 4 vols. Edin. and L., 1853. 
Maidment, James, A North Coimtry Garland, Edinburgh, 1824. 

Percy, Thomas, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 6th ed., 4 vols. London, 
1823 (Grundtvig’s Percy); Bishop Pereas Folio Manuscript, ed. Hales and 
Furnivali, 4 vols. London, 1867-68 (Grundtvig’s Percy MSS,), 

Pinkerton, John, Select ScoUsh Ballads, 2 vols. London, 1783, 

Ritson, Joseph, Ancient Songs, London, 1792. 2d ed., 2 vols. London, 1829. 

, Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, London, 1791. 

, Robin Mood, new edition. London, 1820, 

, Scotish Songs, 2 vols. London, 1794. 

, A Select Collection of English Songs, 2d ed. by Thomas Park, 3 vols. 

London, 1813. 

Scott, Walter, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 5th ed,, 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1812. 
Sharpe, C. K., A Ballad Book. Edinburgh, 1823. 

Smith, R. A., The Scotish Minstrel, 6 vols. n.d. 

Thomson, W., Orpheus Caledonius, 2 vols. London, 1733. 
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INDEX B 

From my Index A of English, and Scottish Ballads the folio wiiig have been 
excluded out of different reasons, partly because they were of too local a charac- 
ter, as the Border Ballads, partly as decidedly political pieces; some also, while 
they seemed to be of too recent a date or were of a doubtful anti(|uily. 

[Marginal note:] N.B, Besides ail the ballads contained in Ritson’s Robin 
Hood (reprinted in Evans’ Collection [1810], VoL ii), Gutcids Robin liood^ 
Child, Vol. V, BeU, p. 59 [The Bold Pedlar and Robin Hood] 

1. Dick 0 ^ the Cow [G.-C. Index 212] [E S.P.B. 185] 


(Motherwell, Introd., No. 41) 

Scott, I, 209 
Aytoun, i, 167 

Chffd, VI, 67 [185 b] 

2. Jock oUhe Side [213] [187] 

(Motherwell, Introd , Nos 42, 64) 

A. John a Side. Percy MSS., ii, 203 [187 A] 

a. Scott, I, 226 
Aytoun, i, 264 

Chffd, VI, 80 [187 Ba] 

b. {Archie of Canfield) 

Scott, I, 274 

Child, VI, 88 [188 Bb] 

c. {Billie Archie) 

Motherwell, 335 [188 D] 

Chffd, VI, 94 [188 D] 

d. {The three Brothers) 

Buchan, i. 111 [188 C| 

^.Bobbie Noble [214] [189] 

(Motherwell, Introd., No. 43) 

Scott, 1 , 243 
Aytoun, i, 271 

Child, VI, 97 [189 a] 

4. Eughie Grceme [210] [191] 

(Motherwell, Introd., No. 51) 

a. Ritson’s Anc. Songs, Cl. v, No. 1 
{Mine afskrr, [My copies], ii, 2) 

Evans, i, No. 87 

Child, VI, 247 [191 Ad] 

Aytoun, n, 128 

b. Johnson’s Museum, [No.] 303 
{Mine melodier [My melodies], 22 

Chad, VI, 51 [191 B] 

c. Scott, in, 232 [191 c] 

Chad, VI, 55 [191 c] 

d. Dixon, Scott. Ball., No. 15 [191 E] 
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5. LordEwrie 

(Motherwell, Introd., No. 58) 

Scott, 1 , 131 Spurious 

[Grundtvig brackets the whole of No. 5] 

IG.-C. Index] 

[E.S.P.B.] 

6. The Lochmahen Harper 

(Motherwell, Introd., No. 59) 

[207] 

[192] 

a. Scott, I, 136 


[192 Ac] 

ChHd, VI, 7 


[192 Ac] 

b. Johnson’s Museum, vi, . . . [No. 579] 


[192 Ab] 

Child, VI, 3 

Aytoun, i, 121 


[192 Ab] 

c. Dixon, ScotU Ball., No. [iv] 


[192 E] 

7. Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodhead 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 60) 

[216] 

[190] 

Scott, I, 144 

Aytoun, i, 211 


[190] 

Child, VI, 105 


[190] 

8. Ktnmoni Willie 

(Motherwell, Introd,, No. 61) 

[209] 

[186] 

Scott, I, 178 

Aytoun, i, 95 


[186] 

Child, VI, 58 

9. Bar tramps Dirge 

(Motherwell, Introd., No. 63) 

Scott, I, 269 

Cf, Motherwell, Introd., p, 1 [50] Spurious 
[Grundtvig brackets the whole of No. 9] 


[186] 

10. The Lads of W amp hr ay 

(Motherwell, Introd., No. 68) 

Scott, I, 310 

Child, VI, 168 

[220] 

[184] 

11. The Battle of Philiphaugh (1680) 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 69) 

[177] 

[202] 

Scott, II, 15 

Aytoun, ii, 279 


[202] 

Child, VII, 131 


[202] 

12. The Battle of Pentland Hills 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 71) 

Scott, II, 51 

Child, VII, 240 

[226] 


13 . The Battle of Loudon Hill 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 72) 

[227] 

[205] 

Scott, n, 58 

Aytoun, ii, 325 


[205] 

Child, YU, 144 


[205] 
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14. The Battle of Bothwell Bridge [G.-C. Index 228] t£.S.P,B. 206] 


(Motherwell, Introd., No. 73) 

Scott, II, 48 [200] 

Aytoun, ii, 328 

ChHd, VII, 148 [206] 

15. Grce me and Bewick [258] [211] 

(Motherwell, Introd., No. 79) 

Scott, II, 288 
Aytoun, ii, 212 
Child, III, 77 

16. The Trumpeter of Fyvic [261] [233] 

(Motherwell, Introd., No. 107) 

a. Jamieson, i, 126 (233 A] 

Child, n, 201 [233 A] 

b. MotherweU, 239 [233 C1)] 

Child, II, 190 [233 Cbj 

(Andrew Lammie) 

c. Jamieson’s Appendix, iv [233 B] 

Aytoun, ii, 302 

Motherwell, Musick, xxviii 

17. The Death of Queen Jane [221] [170J 

(Motherwell, Intiod., No. 110) 

a. Jamieson, i, 182 [170 CaJ 

b. Kinloch, 116 (with the air) [170 Bj 

Child, vn, 74 [17011] 

c. London Collection [Old Ballads] of 1723 
(? — [One word which I cannot read]"') 

d. Ben,p. 113 [170 DJ 

Chdd, vn, 77 [170 D] 

18. The Bonny House of Airly [219] [199] 

(MotherweU, Introd., No. 118) 

a. Finlay, ii, 22[25] [199 Ab] 

Child, VI, 183 [199 Ab] 

b. Sharpe, p. 59 [199 Aa] 

Child, VI, 186 [199 Aa] 

c. Kinloch, 100 (with the air) [199 D] 

Aytoun, ii, 270 

19. Lord Derweniwater [179] [208] 

(MotherweU, Introd., No, 162) 

a. MotherweU, 349 [208 A] 

Child, VII, 164 [208 A] 

b. Gentleman’s Mag.^ 1825 [Part First], p. 489 [208 I] 

c. Notes and Queries [First Series], xii, 492 [208 Bj 

MotherweU, Musick, iv 


* The obscure word may be ^'hist.,” querying the historicity of the ballad. Cf. the 
introduction to this number in the Old Ballads. 
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20. The Laird of Muirhead (a fragment) [G.-C. Index 168] 
H. Weber, Floddon Fields p. 294 

21. The Battle of Flodden Field [171] 

a. Ritson’s Anc, Songs 

W eber, Floddon Field, p. 289 
CbHd, vii, 71 

b. Evans, iii, No. 12 

22. Chevy Chace [130] 

([Grundtvig’s] Engelske og skotske Folkeviser, No. 13) 

a. Hearne [Guilielrd N euhrigensis Historia] 

Percy, i, 116 

Herd, i, 54 
Child, VII, 29 

b. Old Ballads, 1723 
Percy, ii, 57 [59] 

Park’s edition of Ritson’s Engl. Songs, ii, 359 
Child, VII, 43 

Melody from Engl Songs, my ^Stiidier/^ No. 5 

23 . Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne [137] 

a. Percy, i, 197 
Child, V, 159 

b. Ritson’s Robin Hood, p. 83 

24. Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough d® Will. Cloudesly [136] 
(Dansk ved Steen Blicher [Danish ver- 
sion by Steen Blicher]) 

A. Percy MSS., iii, 76 
Percy, i, 270 

Ritson’s Pieces of Anc. Poetry 
Dutch’s Robin Hood 
Child, V, 124 

B. Percy MSS , iii, 102 


25. The Rising in the N orth [223 ] 

Percy, ii, 80 

Child, VII, 82 
Percy MSS, [11,210] 

26. Norikumbed and Betrayed [224] 

Percy MSS., [II, 217] 

Percy, ii, 90 
Child, VII, 92 

27. Rookhope Ride [215] 

Scott, I, 256 

[Richardson], B ordered s Table Book, vn, 245 
Child, VI, 121 

2%. Robin Hood and the Old Man [150] 

Robin Hood and the Widow^s Three Sons [151, 152] 


[E.S.P.B.] 

[168] 

[162] 


[118] 

[1J6] 
[116 f] 

[116 App.] 
[175] 

[175] 

[176] 
[176] 

[179] 

[140] 

[140] 
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a. Jamieson, ii, 49 [G.-C. Index] [E.S I\B. 140 A] 


Child, V, 257 


[140 A] 

b. Ritson’s Robin Hood, p. 210 

Child, V, 261 

c. Ritson’s Robin Hood, p. 000 

Child, v,267 

29. Robin Hood and the Monk 

[132] 

[119] 

([Grundtvig’s] Eng, og sk Folkcv , 24) 

Hartshorne’s Anc. Mctr, Tales, p. 179 

Jamieson, ii, 54 

Child, V, 1 

30. Bonnie George Campbell 

[244] 

[210] 

(Eng ogsk,F,,Yr) 

Finlay’s Preface [p. xxxiii] 


[210 B] 

Motherwell, 44 

Aytoun, ii, 42 

Child, III, 92 

31. Robin, Lend to me thine Bow 

Ritson’s Anc. Songs, Cl iv, No. 11 
(My melodies, No. 8) 

[As if by afterthought, with the idea of removing this piece 


from the list, Grundtvig brackets the numeral 31 ] 
32. The marriage of Sir Gawaine 

[25] 

[31] 

Percy MSS., 1 , 103 


[31] 

Percy, IV, 249 (Cf. iii,272) 


[31] 

Madden, Sir Gawayne, p. 298 


[31] 

Child, i, 28 

33. King Arthur's Death 

[269] 


Percy MSS., I, 501 

Percy, in, 288 

Child, 1, 40 

34. The Bailiffs Daughter of Islington 

[254] 

[105] 


Percy, iv, 33 

Park’s edit, of [Ritson’s] EngL Songs, ii, 272 
Child, IV, 158 

S}S. Lady Isabella's Tragedy [253] 

Percy, iv, 55 
Child, ni, 366 
Child, III, 360 

Cf. Index A, 141 [Lady Isabel, E.S.P.B., No. 261] 

Tysk: Cf. Erlach, iv, 596; Kretschmer, No. 49 

36. Young Peggy [298] 

Kinloch, 153 (Suspicious) [298] 

37. Lord Henry and Fair Eleanor 
Kinloch, 219 (Suspicious) 
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3S. Lady Mary Ann [G.-C. Index] [E.S.P.B.] 

Motherwell, 86 {Suspicious) 

39. Carol for St, Stephen's Day [ 52] [ 22] 

Ritson’s Anc, Songs , Class ii, No. xi 
(My collection, i, 1) 

Sandys^ Christmas Carols^ p. 4 
Child, 1,315 

[Marginal note] D,g.F. [Grundtvig’s Danmarks gamle 
Folkeviser], 96 [Jesusharnet, Stefan og Eerodes] 

4:0. The Battle of Cor ichie [246] 

Evans’ Old Ballads, lii, 132 
Finlay, i, 147 
Child, VII, 210 


41. The West Country DamseVs Complaint [292] 

Collier’s Roxhurghe Ballads, p. 202 

ChHd, II, 384 

(Cf. my Index A, 133 [Clerk Tamas, No. 260]) 

42. Bessie Bell and Mary Gray [264] [201] 

a. Lyle, Anc. Ball, and Songs, p. 160 [201 b] 

Child, III, 126 [201 b] 


b. Cunningham, Songs of Scotl , iii, 60 

c. Chambers, Scott. Ball , p. 146 
Aytoun, n, 372 

Cf. Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes 
Tea Table Miscellany, i, 70 

43. The Hawthorn-Tree [189] 


Ritson’s Anc. Songs, Park’s edit. [? 2d ed., 1829], 

II, 46[44] 

Evans’ Old Ballads (1810), i, 342 
Child, i, 315[311] 

[Marginal note] Cf. D. g F , 66 [Jomfruen i Linden] 

44. Glenlogie [118] [238] 

(Motherwell, Introd., No. 128) 

a. Scottish Minstrel [Smith’s, iv, 78] [238 la] 

Child, IV, 80 [238 la] 

b. Sharpe [Ballad Booh, p. 37] [238 B] 

Chambers [Scottish Ballads, p. 305] 

Aytoxm, ii, 99 

c. Buchan, i, 188 {Jean o^ Bethelniis Love) [238 Ea] 

45. John 0 ^ Hazelgreen [251] [293] 

a. Kinloch, p. 206 [293 B] 

b. Buchan, ii, 253 [293 Da] 

Child, IV, 83 [293 Da] 

c. Chambers [Scottish Ballads], p. 315 [293 Db] 
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^6. Thefause Lover [G.-C. Index 12i] [E.S.P.B. 218] 

Buchan, i, 268 [218 A] 

Child, IV, 89 [218 A] 

4:7 , King John and the Abbot [240] [45] 

Percy’s Reliqnesy in, 146 
Child, VIII, 3 

Percy MSS., i, 508 [45 A] 

4^. The Duke of Gordon^ s Daughters [172] [237] 


(Motherwell, Introd , No 54) 

Ritson’s Scott. Songs 
Aytoun, ii, 288 
Child, IV, 102 

Cf. Index [A] 183 [Richie Story, E.S.P.B., No. 232] 

49. The Battle oJEarlaw [169] [163] 

Aytoun,!, 75 
Chnd,vn,317 

Cf. Motherwell, Introd,, No. 2 


Aytoun, i, p. 64 etc. 
Child, vn, 180 


50. JohnSeion 

[248] 

[198] 

(Motherw^eii, Introd., No. 140) 
a. Buchan’s Gleanings . . . [p. 161] 


[198 A] 

b. Maidment’s [North Countrie] Gar- 
land, p. 15 


[198 A] 

Child, vn, 230 


[198 A] 

c. Buchan, ii, 136 


[198 B] 

Aytoun, i, 139 

51. The Deccth of Parcy Reed 

[217] 

[193] 

Bordered s Table Book, vii, 364 


[193 B] 

Child, VI, 139 


[193 B] 

52. Willie Macintosh and the Btmiing of A uchindown 

[218] 

[183] 

a. Finlay, ii, 97 


[183 B] 

Chdd, VI, 159 


[183 B] 

b. [A. Laing], The Thistle of Scotland, p. 106 


[183 Aa] 

Child, vi, 161 


[183 Aa] 

c. WMtelaw [The Book of Scottish Ballads], p. 248 


[183 Ab] 


53. Gilderoy [G.-C. Index 247] 

Wit and Mirth , . Pills to Purge Melancholy . . . 

Old Ballads, 1723 . 

Orpheus Caledonius . . 

[The Musical Museum . . 

Ritson’s Scott Songs, n, 24 
Percy, n, 132 
Herd . . . 

Pinkerton . . . 

Chambers [Scottish Songs, x, 80] 
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Aytoun, ii, 149 
Child, VI, 196 

54. The Murder of the King of Scots (Darnley) [G.-C. Index 222] [E.S.P.B. 174] 
Percy, in, 25 

Percy MSS., 11,260 [174] 

Child, VII, 78 

55. Sir John Suckling^ s Campaign [267] 

Musarum Deliciae 

Percy, iii, 159 
Child, vn,128 


56. Rob Roy [250] [225] 

Burns’ SeL Scott Songs, ed. by Cromek, ii, 199 [225 G] 

Child, VI, 257 [225 G] 

Maidment’s [North Countrie] Garland, p. 44 

Child, VI, 258 

Thistle of Scotland, p. 93 [225 K] 

Chambers . . . [Scottish Ballads, p. 155] 

Child, VI, 202 
Aytoun, ii, 380 

57. Get up and Bar the Door [185] [275] 

Herd, II, 159 [275 Aa] 

Johnson’s Musical] Museum [275 C] 

Ritson’s Scott Songs . . . 

Child, VIII, 125 

58. Sir Andrew Barton [203] [167] 

(Historical from the time of King Henry VIII) 

Percy MSS., m, 399 [167 A] 


Frygteligforhedret hos [Fearfully improved in] 
Percy [iii, 6] 

(Child, VII, 55) 

Ritson’s Anc. Songs, n, 204 
Old Ballads, 1723, i, 159 
Moore, Pictor, Ball., p. 256 
[Halliwell], Early Naval Ball. (Percy Society’s 
Publ., Vol. n), 4 
Child, VII, 201 


59. King Edward the Fourth and the T anner of T amworih 

[180] 

[273] 

Child, vni, 21 etc. 

60, Sir John Butler of Bewsey Hall, murdered by his 
brother-in-law, Lord Stanley, 1462 

[170] 

[165] 

Percy MSS., m, 205 


[165] 

61. The Battle of Alford 

[249] 


Child, VII, 238 

S. 

B. Hustvedt 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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R, M. RILKE UND CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN 

T^ER letzte Spross einer alten Familie wird nach sdimerzlichen Er- 
fahrungen in seiner Jugend sich seines Dichtertums bewusst. Seine 
friihe Lyrik wachst aus der preziosen Formkultur der Neuromantik her- 
vor, sie gewinnt unter nordischem Einfluss Farbe und Kraft, um dann 
in der Beruhrnng mit Russland und der deutscben Mystik iiire tieferen 
religidsen Quelien zu entdecken. Durch die personliche Bekanntschaft 
mit einem hervorragenden Geist seiner Zeit wird aus dem mystischen 
Gottsucber und Gotterahner schliesslich ein Gottfinder, der in Werken 
von ganz seltener Zartheit und Tiefe und in virtuoser Beherrschung der 
Form uns zukunftweisend die letzten Fragen der Menschheit erfiihien 
lasst. 

Wir sprechen von R. M. Riike — und zugleicb von Christian Morgen- 
stern; denn die Charakterisierung gilt ebenso fur den einen wie den an- 
deren Dichter, so merkwurdig ahniich erscheinen auf den ersten Blick 
Wesen und Weg, Weit und Werk dieser beiden Lyriker. Nimmt man 
dazu die Gleichzeitigkeit ihres Wirkens, bis in einzelne Entwicklungs- 
stufen hinein, so kann man sick dem Reiz einer Gegenuberstellung kaum 
entziehen. Morgenstern war vier Jahre alter als Rilke, aber ihre Erstlings- 
iverke erschienen nur ein paar Monate von einander getrennt 1894 
und 1895. Rilke woilte freilich spa ter nichts mehr wissen von seinen 
Primanerversuchen, in denen noch kein eigener Ton erklingt. Diese 
etwas farblosen, treuherzigen, vertraumten Liedchen stehen in grellem 
Gegensatz zu Morgensterns kuhnem, humoristisch phantastischem 
Zykius: In Phanias Schloss, der in seinem dithyrambischen Schwung die 
Erweckung durch Nietzsche nicht verleugnen kann, nannte sich doch 
der Verfasser selbst eine Lerche Zarathustras. Das schdnste Echo, das 
dieser Jubelgesang aus der jungen Dichterwelt hervorlockte, kam von 
Rilke, der in einem Morgenstern iibersandten Gedicht sein Miterleben 
und seinen Dank ausdruckte.^ Im folgenden Jahr bat Rilke Morgenstern 
um Beitrage fiir seine Zeitschrift Wegwarten; tatsachlich erschienen in 
der dritten Nummer drei Morgens ternsche Gedichte.^ Von den spaleren 
gegenseitigen Beziehungen der beiden haben wir kein Zeugnis, ausser 
einem schonen, liebevollen Brief Rilkes, der in der Schonen Literatur 
abgedruckt wurde;® von andern Brief en, die gewechselt wurden, ist 
ofienbar nichts erhalten geblieben. 

Die Jahre 1897, 1898, 1899 und 1902 bringen von jedem der zwei 

^ Michael Batiet, Morgensterns Lehen und Werk (Mimchen, 1933), S, 81. 

2 «Eme elnsame Rose » “Kriegerspruch,” » 25. Jahrgang, No. 3. 
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Lyriker je einen Gediclitband.'^ Darin bilden sie sich zu Virtuosen der 
lyrischen Form im Sinn der Neuromantik aus,® wobei freilich Rilke 
allmahlich Morgens tern noch iibertrijfft an raffinierter Formkunst und 
betorend siisser Musik der Verse. Wie nahe sich iibrigens Morgensterns 
lyrische Form zuweilen mit der Rilkes beriihrt, hat schon Hans Nau- 
mann gezeigt.® Sogar die fiir Rilke so charakteristische Reimung un- 
bedeutender Bindewdrter, wie ‘^und” und ‘^nur^^ kommt bei Morgen- 
stern vorJ Um die Mitte des ersten Jahrzehnts wird dann jeder der 
beiden Dichter, in seiner Art, weiten Kreisen bekannt durch ein Werk- 
chen, das auch heute noch sein beliebtestes, obgleich durchaus nicht 
sein bedeutendstes dichterisches Erzeugnis geblieben ist. Gemeint sind 
Morgensterns Galgenlieder (1905) und Rilkes Weise von Liebe und Tod 
(1906). Die Wendung von der dekadenten Formkultur der Neuromantik 
zum religios mystischen Lebensgefuhl geht bei Rilke auf seine zwei Russ- 
landreisen zuriick und kommt dann im Stundenhuch zum Ausdruck, das 
1904 abgeschlossen, aber erst 1906 veroffentlicht wurde. Eben damals 
kam auch Morgensterns religios mystisches Erlebnis zum Durchbruch 
und fand seinen Niederschlag vor allem in seinem Tagehuch eines Mysti- 
kers.^ Es konnte gezeigt werden, wie verwandt das Lebensgefuhl dieses 
Tagebuchs und der gleichzeitig entstandenen Aufzeichnungen des Make 
Laurids Brigge ist. In der Folgezeit freilich gehen die dichterischen Wege 
Rilkes und Morgensterns auseinander. Morgensterns Lyrik gewinnt an 
Lebensnahe durch seine Liebe zu Margarete Gosebruch und an Tiefe 
durch die Lebensbegegnung mit Rudolf Steiner.^ Findet er, seiner den- 
kerischen Veranlagung entsprechend, in seinem Streben nach Klarung 
seines Weltbildes einen Philosophen als Lebensfiihrer, so erblickt Rilke, 
seiner mehr gefiihlsmassig schopferischen Veranlagung zufolge, in dem 
Bildhauer Rodin sein Ideal. 

Es ist ein merkwiirdiger Zufall, dass nach sieben Jahren, im Friihjahr 
1913, sich beide Dichter in das mildere Klima der adriatischen Kiiste 
zuruckzogen, um dort neben ihrer korperlichen Erholung der Einsamkeit 
und geistigen Sammlung zu leben. Morgenstern wohnte in einer Villa 
in Porteroso, Rilke im Schloss Duino, beide verbrachten Wochen in- 
nerer Begliickung und Vertiefung nach Jahren des Ringens. Morgen- 

^ 1897: Rilke, Traumgekrdnt; Morgenstern, Auf vielen Wegen; 1898: Rilke, Admnt; 
Morgenstern, Ich und die Welt; 1899: Rilke, Mir zur Feier; Morgenstern, Ein Sommer; 
1902: Rilke, Das Buck der Bilder; Morgenstern, Und aber rundet sich der Kranz, 

® VgL Victor Klemperer, '^Christian Morgenstern und der S 5 nnbolismus/’ Zeitschr. f. 
Deutschkunde^ 1928. S. 39. ® Die deutscke DicMung der Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 1927), S. 325. 

^ Einkehr (Munchen, 1922), S. 24, Ich und Du (Mdnchen, 1929), S. 68. 

® Stufen (Munchen, 1922), S, 222-262. 

® Vgl. die Gediclitb§,nde: Einkehr ^ Ich und Du, Mensch Wanderer, Wirfanden einen Pfad* 
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sterns irdisches Wirken neigte sich dem Ende zu, er war damals schwer 
lungenkrank und starb ein Jahr darauf; bei Rilke folgten die zwdlf 
Jahre des Scliweigens und der Vorbereiiung auf sein letztes Werk, Die 
Duineser Elegien, in denen er Morgensternschen Ideen naheriickte. Die 
Gleichzeitigkeit ihres Wirkens erstreckt sicb schliesslicb nocb liber ihren 
Tod hinaus. Im dritten Jabrzehnt dieses Jahrhunderts hat namlich die 
Wertschatzung beider Dichter eine bedeutende Steigerung erfahren, 
sodass sich die Auflagen ihrer Werke in diesem Zeitraum verdoppelten. 
Und zwar sind es gerade die von tiefgriindig religiosem Gefuhl getragenen 
Dichtungen, Rilkes Stundenbuck und seine Geschichten vom liehen Gott, 
Morgensterns Siujen und Wir fanden einen Pfad, nach denen die Men- 
schen am meisten griffen und von denen sie am meisten ergriffen 
wurdend® In den letzten Jahren haben sich bekanntiich die VerofFenl- 
lichungen uber Rilke und Morgenstern gehauftd^ 

Wenn wir nun unsern Blick von dem gleichzeitigen Wirken der beiden 
Dichter weg auf die Bildungsmachte richten, mil denen sie sich im Lauf 
ihrer dichterischen Entwicklung auseinandersetzten, so erkennen wir, 
dass liber die humanistische Schulbildung hinaus ihnen drei Bildungs- 
welten gemeinsam waren: Skandinavien, Russland und die deutsche 
Mystik, Rilke reiste nach Skandinavien zu kiirzem Besuch und ziir 
Erholung, Morgenstern zu anderthalbjahriger ernster Arbeit, Rilke 
hatte kurz zuvor Jens Peter Jakobsens Dichtungen kennen gelcrnt und 
der Dane war ihm, wie Rilke selber gesteht/’ der Liebste, Nachste und 
Gebendste’^ geworden, “der seitdem in alien seinen Werken wirksam'^ 
war. Rilkes Erlebnisfahigkeit feinster Farbenniiancen und zartester 
Veranderungen in der ausseren Natur wurde durch den danischen Dich- 
ter geweckt,^ in Skandinavien gesteigert und wahrend des Aufcnthalts 
in der norddeutschen Malerkolonie Worpswede zu hdchster Vollendung 
gebracht.^® Bei Morgenstern war es die nordische Landschaft selbst, 
ein unvergleichlicher Frlihling und Sommer, die das Malerblut seines 
Vaters und Grossvaters in ihm aufleben Hessen und seiner Lyrik ein 
sinnenfroheres und farbigeres Geprage gaben.^^ Morgenstern reiste nach 
Norwegen, um sich in die Gedanken-und Geflihlswelt Ibsens einzuleben, 
dessen Versdramen und Gedichte er flir den Fischerschen Verlag in 
deutscher Sprache nachschaffen sollte. Ibsens Werke kannte er von der 
Gymnasialzeit her und hatte immer schon ein zwiespaltiges Gefuhl 

Skindmhuch: IS. Tausend, Geschichten: 42. Taiisend, Stujen ' 56. Tausend, Wit fanden 
einen Ffad: 43. Tausend. Vgl. Anm. 1. 

“ R, H. Heygrodt, Die Lyrik R. M. Rilkes (Freiburg, 1921), S. 38. 

Gert Bucbheii, R. M. Rilke (Zurich, 1928), S. 73. 

M, Bauer, a.a.O., S, 130. 
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ihnen gegeniiber. Es ist das verstandesmassig Gewaltsame, welches vor- 
zeitig in das unbewusste Ausreifenlassen hineingreift, was Morgenstern 
an Ibsen abstosst.^® Gerade das ist es auch, wogegen Rilke sich straubt 
und was er an jener Stelle in Malte ausdruckt, wo er sich an Ibsen wendet, 
ohne seinen Namen zu nenen:^® ‘^Da gingst du an die beispiellose Ge- 
walttat deines Werks, das immer ungeduldiger, immer veizw^ifelter 
unter dem Sichlbaren nach den Aquivalenten suchte fur das innen 
Gesehene/' Nach den Anspielungen auf Ibsensche Dramen zu schliessen, 
die sich in Malte finden, hat Rilke die Werke des norwegischen Dichters 
gut gekannt. Sie haben aber doch keinen so grossen Einfluss ausgeiibt, 
wie auf Morgenstern, fur den sie sieben Jahre lang eine Bildungsmacht 
waren. 

Machtiger als Skandinavien wirkte auf den jungen Rilke Russland. 
Weniger die Prophetengestalt Tolstois, um derentwillen er hinuberging, 
als die russische Landschaft und das russische Volk bewegten ihn. ^^Als 
ich zuerst nach Moskau kam, war mir alles bekannt und altvertraut,” 
beiichtet erd"^ Ostern war’s. Da ruhrte es mich an, wie meine Ostern, 
mein Friihling, meine Glocken. Es war die Stadt meiner altesten und 
tiefsten Erinnerungen, es war ein fortwahrendes Wiedersehen und Win- 
ken: es war Heimat.” Morgenstern fiihlte sich nicht so urverwandt mit 
der russischen Volksseele, die er im Moskauer Runstlertheater bei einer 
Gastreise in Berlin kennen lernte. ^'Man spurte, da war etwas, was man 
selbst nicht hatte ... ein Hauch slawischer Seele, slawischen Geisles. 
Und damit eines Seelischen, Geistigen, das der Zukunft naher steht 
als wir. . . Nicht Amerika — Russland ist das Land der unbegrenzten 
Mdglichkeiten.”^^ Das erinnert dann wieder an Rilkes Schilderung der 
Russen als ^^Menschen voil Feme, Ungewissheit und Hoffnung, Wer- 
dende.”i7 

Rilke hatte sein Russlanderlebnis als Vierundzwanzigjahriger, fiir 
Morgenstern wurde dieses Land erst in reiferen Jahren zum Erlebiiis. 
So ist wohl zu erklaren, dass Rilke im russischen Volk mehr die negativen 
Vorziige sah: ihre Dunkelheit, ihre Einsamkeit, ihre Demut, wahrend 
der gereiftere Morgenstern mehr das Positive, Verbindende herausfuhlte : 
die unausgesprochene, uneingestandene aber selbstverstandliche Liebe 
zu einander, zu ihren Dichtern, die innere Religiositat als Unterton ihres 
ganzen nationalen Lebens.^^ Tolstoi als religiose Personlichkeit war fiir 
den jungen Rilke epochemachend, Morgenstern fiihlte sich starker zu 
Dostojewski hingezogen. Nach Jahren innerer Zweifel und Ratlosigkeit, 

VgL Zitate bei Bauer, iUd., S. 120. 

H. Berendt, MUteilungen der Bonner lit Gesellschaft, 1911, S. 86. 

Ellen Key, Seelen und Werke (Berlin, 1911), S. 159. 

M. Bauer, a.a.O., S. 245. M. Bauer, ibid. 
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gegen die er sich mit dem grotesken Humor der Galgenlieder zu wehren 
suchte, war Morgenslern 1906 an einen Wendepunkt gekommen, wo 
ikm die Erkenntnis von der schrankenlosen Einheit aller Menschen als 
Telle und Bewusstseinsstufen Gottes aufging. Das bring! ihn Dosto 
jewski besonders nahe, xiber dessen Gestalten Morgenstern sag!: in 
ihnen ‘^brennt die Flamme Gottes selbst, die Flamme des um sick selbst 
ringenden Gottes, dessen Leib das unendliche All der Gestirne und dessen 
Geist der Geist ihrer Lebendigen ist/'^° 

Bei Rilke hat sich das Russlanderlebnis in seinen Werken deutlicher 
kristallisiert, es hat seinen Niederschlag im Stundenbuch gefunden und 
in den Geschichten vom liehen Gott, denn bei ihm bedeutete es Anstoss 
und Anlass zu seiner religiosen Wende; bei Morgenslern war der religiose 
Durchbruch von anderer Seite erfolgt, und Russland brachte nur Be- 
statigung und Vertiefung. Der Anlass zur mystischen Einkehr kam bei 
ihm aus der Welt der deutschen Mystik. Damit sind wir bei der dritten 
gemeinsamen Bildungswelt der beiden Lyriker angekommen, die sich 
besonders an die Namen Meister Eckehart, Angelus Silesius und Novalis 
kntipft. Es handelt sich weniger um eine neue Offenbarung durch die 
deutschen Mystiker, als um eine innere Wesensverwandtschaft mit ihnen, 
die sich auf ahnliche Erlebnisse grundet und so in ahnlichen Ahnungen 
und Erkenntnissen gipfelt. Uber Rilkes Verwandtschaft mit den alt- 
deutschen Mystikern, wie sie sich besonders im Stundenbuch wieder- 
spiegelt, liegt eine Untersuchung von Franz Koch^^ vor. tJber “Morgen- 
stern im Rahmen der mittelalterlichen deutschen Mystik” spricht Her- 
bert Giffei ausfuhriich.^2 Gasser zeigt in einem langeren Abschnitt^^ das 
Gemeinsame bei Rilke und Novalis, wahrend Morgensterns Wesensver- 
wandtschaft mit Novalis von mir in einem friiheren Artikel dargestellt 
wurde.^^ Der letzte geschlossene Bildungskreis, der Rilkes Entwicklung 
mitgeformt hat, ist bekanntlich das moderne Frankreich mit Rodin und 
den Symbolisten. Morgenstern hat ihn nicht bewusst miterlebt. Dass 
er sich aber, trotz absichtlicher Ablehnung der franzosischen Symbolisten 
auch dieser Kulturstrdmung nicht entziehen konnte, hat Victor Klem- 
perer zu zeigen versucht.^® 

Treten wir nun schliesslich in die Gefiihls- und Gedankenwelt der 
beiden Dichter selbst ein, so konnen wir in dem engen Rahmen dieser 
Darsteliung unsern Blick nur auf ein paar hervorragende gemeinsame 
Ziige richten. Man hat Rilke einen “Virtuosen der Einsamkeit” ge- 

Sivfen^ S* 336. 21 wUiko, 1929, S. 83. 

^ Christian Morgenstern als Mystiker (Bern, 1931), S. 75. 

^ Grmidzuge der Lebensanschauung R, M, Rilkes j Sprache und Dichtung, Bd. 36. 

2 * ‘‘Is'ovalis und Christian Morgenstern, The Germanic Review, vi, 373-388. 

^ Vgl. Anm. 5. 
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nannt.^® Den angeborenen Hang zur Einsamkeit, die auferzwungene 
Einsamkeit der Kindheit, die selbstgeniesserische Einsamkeit des nen- 
romantischen Astheten, die inbriinstig erflehte Einsamkeit des Mysti- 
kers und die tiefernste, mit aller Macht errungene Einsamkeit des reifen 
Dichters, der sich mit seiner Schdpferkraft der Menschheit verantwort- 
lich fiihlt, all das finden wir bei Rilke. Wohl kein anderer Dicbter bat 
die unbegriSene Einsamkeit des Kindes, das ausgeschlossen von der 
Welt der Erwachsenen in einem Zauberkreis voll Geheimnis und Scbauer 
lebt, ergreifender dargestellt, als Rilke in seinem Malte. Er hat ja auch 
seine eigenen Kinderjahre als Martyrium empfunden, obwohl wir jetzt 
wissen, dass er keine libermassig schwere Kindheit durchmachen 
musste.^^ Ganz anders erlebte Morgenstern seine Kindheit ‘‘in einsam 
frohen Spielen/’^^ in denen man schon seine spatere Liebe zur Einsam- 
keit vorausahnen kann. Wie anders muss Morgensterns Stimmungs- 
hintergrund gewesen sein, wenn er als Siebenunddreissigjahriger noch 
sagen konnle, dass er immer noch im und vom Sonnenschein seiner 
Kindheit lebe.^^ Aus diesem Gefuhl heraus konnte er auch seine reizen- 
den Kinderlieder dichten und seine grotesken Galgenlieder “dem Kind 
im Manne” widmen. Das hindert aber nicht, dass er daneben eine tief- 
ernste Seite hat und der Wille zur Einsamkeit bei ihm stark ausgepragt 
ist. Er kennt den Schmerz der ganzlichen seelischen Verlassenheit, in 
der er um ein verstehendes Herz fleht/° er weiss aber auch, dass der Weg 
zur Tiefe nur durch die Einsamkeit geht/^ dass biirgerliche Zudringlich- 
keit ihm “den Ernst zum Leben und die Kraft zum Werk” lahmt.^^ Er 
wiinscht sich eine Hiitte und ein Stuck Wald, um sich ganz in sein 
Ewiges versenken zu konnen.^^ Je tiefer er in die unsichtbare Welt ein- 
dringt, des to mehr wird er der sichtbaren entfremdet. So sieht er voraus: 
“Ihr alle werdet mich verlassen, alle. Fremd werd ich euch warden, wie 
ein Frevler — mehr noch wie ein Tor, wie ein kranker Vogel, den man 
stumm bedauert, geduldig hinnimmt.”^^ 

In dem Masse aber, in dem die beiden Dichter in ihre Einsamkeit 
hineinwachsen, nehmen sie zugleich zu an verstehender Liebe zu ihrer 
Umwelt, der stummen und lebendigen Kreatur. Pongs hat darauf hinge- 
wiesen, wie Liebe und Einsamkeit die Grundspannungen in Rilkes 
Wesen waren, wie Rilkes Liebe sich wandelte von dem noch schwebenden 
Umkreisen Gottes im Stundenbuch zu der liebenden ganzlichen Hingabe 
an die Dinge, in denen er Gott am nachsten zu kommen hoffte, und 
schliesslich zu der reinen metaphysischen Liebe, die nicht mehr besitzen 

G. Bucklieit, a.a.O., S. 18. VgL Carl Sieber, Ren$ Rilke (Leipzig, 1932). 

28 M. Bauer, a.a.O., S. 10. 2 ® Stufen, S. 10. 

Mensch Wanderer (Miinchen, 1928), S. 20. Ihid,, S. 44. 
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willj die keine Gegenliebe erwartet, die die geislige Freiheit des andern 
umso mehr aclitet, je mebr sie ihn liebt, sodass die grossere Liebe noch 
einen Ziiwacbs an Einsamkeit bringt.^® Fine ganz alinliche Grundslim- 
mung der uberpersonlicnen Menschenliebe finden wir aucb bei Morgen^ 
stern. Sckon in einem Spruch des Vierundzwanzigjahrigen heisst es: 
^^Und eine Gotlesliebe flammt in mir empor zur ganzen Weltd^^® Eiii 
Echo auf jene holiepriesterliche Liebe, mit der Rilke sich den Diiigen 
hingibt, um sie Gott entgegenzuformen, klingt in Morgensteins Worten, 
wenn er sagt: ‘^Es gibt noch eine grossere Liebe, als die nach dem Besilz 
des geliebten Gegenstands sich sehnende: die die geliebte Scele erlosen 
wollende. Und diese Liebe ist so gottlich schon, dass es nichts Schoneres 
auf Erden gibt.’^^'^ Die Notwendigkeit der geistigen Freiheit in der Liebe 
hat Morgen stern selbst erfahren und so aiisgedriickt: ‘^Ich bin ein 
Mensch von rechter Vogelart und lass nicht gern die Hande um mich 
legen/’ ‘^denn alle Liebe will besitzen und ich will nicht besessen 
Und wenn wir Morgensterns Gedicht “Jiinglings Absage” lesen, mussen 
wir unwillkiirlich an den Schluss des Malte denken, mit der Geschichte 
vom verlorenen Sohn, der, wie Rilke es deutel, sein Vaterhaus verliess, 
well er zu viel geliebt wurde: 

Oh, liebt mich nicht, ihr Guten und Gerechten, 
oh lasst mich nicht so herb und qualvoll leiden, 
von eurem Wege muss mein Weg sich scheiden . . 

Die Liebe aber, die auf keine Gegenliebe rechnet, hat Morgenstcrn im 
Bilde Solvejgs dargestellt: 

Du weisst ja nicht, was Liebe alles vermag! 

— Traun* Doch nur, die von Gegenliebe weiss, 
nicht Liebe, deren Gegenliebe — schiaft. 

0 dass Ihr solches nie zusammentraft! 

Doch wahre Liebe tragt selbst diesen Schlag 
und wartet, wartet selbst in Naclit und Eisd^ 

Der Glaube an das Gottliche im Menschen und seine Liebe zum Men- 
schen sind schon von friih auf in Morgenstern verwurzelt. Nach seinem 
mystischen Erlebnis urns Jahr 1906 kann er in den Menschen nichts 
anderes mehr sehen, als Gott selbst in seinen lausendfaltigen Bewusst- 
seinsstufen. Von da aus fand er dann auch den inneren Zugang zum 
Tohannesevangelium, an dem Punkt, wo es heisst: ^‘'Ich und der Vater 
sind einsd^ In den letzten Jahren riickte unter dem Einfluss der Anihro- 
posophie die Christusgestalt immer mehr in den Mittelpunkt von 

Hermann Pongs, M. Rilke ” Euphorion (1931), S 35. 

Mensch Wanderer, S. 31. 37 S. 13S. 
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Morgensterns religioser und dichterischer Weltanschauung, sodass er in 
ihr die hochste Ausstrahlung der von friih an erstrebten priesterlichen 
Liebe zur Menschheit erlebt und so zum Ausdruck bringt: 

Ich babe den MENS CHEN gesehen in seiner tiefsten Gestalt, 
icli kenne die Welt bis auf den Grundgehalt. 

Ich weiss, dass Liebe, Liebe ihr tiefster Sinn, 
und dass ich da, um immer mehr zu lieben, bin. 

Ich breite die Arme aus, wie ER gelan, 
ich mochte die ganze Welt, wie ER, umfahn.'^^ 

Dieses Bekenntnis steht in scheinbar schroffem Gegensatz zu Rilke, 
der Chiistus in diesein Zusamrnenhang uberhaupt niclit nennt, und dock 
ist Rilkes Lebenshaltung und besonders seine Stellung zum Tod eine 
charakteristisch christliche. Seine bejahende Stellung zum Tod als dem 
innerslen Sinn unsres Lebens kommt wohl am eindringlichsten im 
letzten Teil des Stundenbuchs und am Anfang des Malta zum Ausdruck. 
Hier linden wir das Ethos vom eignen Tod, dem grossen Tod, der orga» 
nisch in uns wachst und reift als unsre wahre Lebensfrucht, im Gegen- 
satz zum kleinen, unreifen Tod, dem undifferenzierten Massensterben. 
Die Rilkesche Verkiindigung vom eignen Tod, der uns von innen her 
formt, klingt auch in den Worten Morgensterns an: ^^Mein Tod ist 
meine Wahrheit, dein Tod die Deinige. Wenn ich als Individuum sterbe, 
bejahe ich mich als Welt/^^ ^‘Es gibt keinen grosseren Stilisator in der 
Natur als den Tod . . . Je mehr uns der Tod in Handen hat, desto 
grossere Kunstwerke werden wir.”^® Sogar die Rilkesche Vorstellung des 
Todes als der reifen Lebensfrucht, die nicht vorzeitig abgebrochen werden 
darf, erscheint in dem Morgensternschen Gedicht: ^Wersuchung,” in 
dem er den Selbstmordgedanken von sich weist: 

Mein Tagwerk ist noch nicht vollbracht. 

Wer an der Schale sich vergreift, 

Bevor sie ihren Kern gereift, — 
er schlaft zu fruh ein — und erwacht — 
zu spat.^ 

Mit dem Problem des Todes ist das der Verwandlung eng verkniipft. 
Es bildet einen der Kernpunkte von Rilkes Alterswerk. Hier wird der 
Mensch als spirituelles Wesen erfasst, das im Weltall den Auftrag hat, 
die Erde mit Geist zu durchdringen, das Stoffliche zu vergeistigen, das 
Sichtbare unsichtbar zu machen. So heisst es in der siebten Duineser 
Elegie: 

Wir fanden einen Ffad (Miinchen, 1922), S. 50. 
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Erde, ist es nicht dies, was du willst: unsichtbar 
in uns erstehn? — Ist es dein Traum nicht, 
einmal unsichtbar zu sein? — Erdel Unsichtbar! 

Was, wenn Verwandlung nicht, ist dein drangender Auftrag? 
Erde, du liebe, ich will 

Fiir den Dichter Rilke bedeutet dies aber, sich so in die Gestaiten der 
Aussenwelt zu versenken, das man ihr innerstes Wesen erftihlen, es in 
seinem Geiste spiegeln und aussprechen kann. Das menschliche Wort 
wild dann das magische Organ der Verwandlung, es erhebt sich zur gott- 
lichen Schdpferkraft des Logos. Auch Morgenstern ahnt schon frtih den 
heiiigen Auftrag des Menschen, die Dinge durch sein Geisteswort zu er- 
losen: 

Es gibt ein ganzes Heer von Dingen, 
die alie singen woUen, singen. 

Was W under, wenn soich heilger Sache 
ich irdch, als Mensch, zum Anwalt mache.^® 

Auch er ist iiberzeugt, dass das Ziel der Erde in der Vergeistigung des 
Erdenstoffes liegt: 

Lachelt nicht, wenn Paulus spricht 
von dem Schrei der Creatur 
Selbst die harte Felsenflur 
Wird einst wiederum zu — Licht.'^® 

Licht ist fiir Morgenstern aber die hdchste stofiSiche Offenbarung des 
Geistigen, und so druckt er in der Lichtwerdung, der Sonnenwerdung das 
letzte Erdenziel aus.^^ 

Eine tiefsinnige, organische Verbindung finden die beiden Rilke- 
schen Gedanken von der dem Tode entgegenreifenden Lebensfrucht und 
von der fortschreitenden Vergeistigung des Stofilichen durch den Men- 
schen bei Morgenstern in der friih geahnten und ihm spater zur Gewiss- 
heit erhobenen Erkenntnis der wiederholten Erdenleben.^® Unter diesem 
Gesichtspunkt wird dann auch der ratselhafte “Missklang des Kinder- 
todes,’^^^ den Rilke in der vierten Duineser Elegie bertihri, geldst. 
Wenn, wie Morgenstern es sieht, das kleine Kind als seelisch geistiges 
Wesen keine Neugeburt, sondern eine Wiedergeburt ist, branch t man 
von einem unschuldigen Opfer oder sinnlosen Tod nicht mehr zu 
sprechen, sondern kann eine von tiefstem Sinn durcliwallete Schick- 
salsentwicklung ahnen.®° 

Erich Hor acker 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ESTHETICS OF 
LITERARY PORTRAITURE 

T^ESPITE the myriad studies of literature in print, a comprehensive 
sesthetics of literary portraiture remains still unavailable. In the 
following mere introduction to the subject I propose to state a principle 
whereby to explain the beauty of fictional personages; to devote atten- 
tion chiefly to a discussion of the ontology of such personages, giving a 
thumbnail historical sketch of this ontology; and to conclude with a 
cursory glimpse into the functions of such portraiture! 

Literary artists and critics alike have convincingly testified to the 
use of living models^ and to the measurement of beauty in character 
by the semblance of viability achieved.® They assume thereby that 
there is something of beauty in all such lives as are worthy to serve 
as models for literary portraits. And beyond this they have lent their 
commitments to the upbuilding of a widespread conviction that there 
are always some few people whose actual lives and careers may properly 
be characterized as beautiful. Thus Plato and many of his contempo- 
raries found the life of Socrates a constant source of aesthetic pleasure.^ 
That the lives of Cellini, Goethe, Lincoln, and many men of similar 
eminence have provided esthetic experiences for their fellow-men is 
attested in scores of documents. 

This granted, it is apparent that we must at the outset investigate 
the nature of such actual people. Even a cursory study of the lives 
above cited clearly shows that a person so characterized is not neces- 
sarily beautiful in external appearance, nor necessarily good. He is 

^ Other major divisions of the subject, such as the Ecology of Fictive Beings, Methods 
of Auctorial Portraiture, Varieties of Beauty in Literary Portraits, and Aesthetic Judg- 
ments of the Beauty of Dramatis Personae^ will necessarily be excluded from present con- 
sideration. 

^ For representative evidence see Aristotle, Poetics ^ tr. S. H. Butcher (London: Mac- 
\|nillan & Co., 1907), p. 11, Boileau, The Art of Poetry^ in The Poetical Treatises of Horace^ 
^tda, and Boileau^ by A. S. Cook (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1892), p. 192, Gustav Gruener, 
^^The Genesis of the Characters in Lessing^s ^Nathan der WeiseV’ PMLA^ vn, 2 (1892), 
77, and W. S. Maugham, “How I Write Short Stories,” S.PX, (July 28, 1934). 

® For two notable items from a mass of evidence consult Henry James, The Real Thing 
and Other Tales (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922), and E. H. Wright, “Reality and 
Inconsistency in Shakespeare^s Characters,” in Shakesperian Studies (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1916), p. 372. 

^ Cf. Gilbert Murray, Ancient Greek Literature (New York: Appleton & Co., 1927), 
pp. 170-177. 
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rather a person who is genuinely what he is, who does naturally and 
spontaneously what he does, as if born to the role, so that this r61e 
and the major aspects of his viable being seem inseparably and exclu- 
sively one.^ Thus he appears veritably to bring this role to life. The well- 
known maxims that ‘^the style is the man,’’ ‘^character is destiny,” 
and the like add their weight in behalf of this interpretation.® We 
are led to believe, therefore, that it is precisely the same total mergence 
of a r61e with an individual being which constitutes the beauty of char- 
acter in literary portraits. Such portraits represent always the fusion of 
human destinies with ficlive individuals in such a manner that the mean- 
ing or significance of these individuals seems to come alive and to be- 
come an attentionable part of perceived reality. 

This fusion is, then, the basic principle upon which any explanation 
of that beauty must depend. This basic theory is formulated by W. T. 
Stace in the proposition that 

beauty is the fusion of an intellectual content, consisting of empirical non- 
perceptual concepts, with a perceptual field, in such manner that the intellectual 
content and the perceptual field are indistinguishable from one another; and in 
such manner as to constitute the revelation of an aspect of reality.^ 

Stated in terms specifically relevant to our subject: the esthetic pleas- 
ures of literary portraits derive fundamentally from the revelation of 
non-perceptual concepts concerning human destiny through the media- 
tion of fictional individuals. 

The nature of the fictional embodiments here referred to is a matter 
of common knowledge, but the non-percepiual concepts are entities 
less generally recognized. We are all familiar with various kinds of 
mental constructs. The most common are those mental abstractions 
which have tangible correlates in concrete objects, such as: negro, barn, 
running, envy, oblique. In contrast, many so-called ^‘free” concepts have 
no phenomenal correlates, but represent instead those generalized con- 
clusions that are drawn ‘‘from areas of human experience so large they 
cannot be grasped together in any single act of perception.”® Examples 
of such non-perceptual concepts are: redemption is possible through 
persistent aspiration;® jealousy defeats its own ends; adverse environs 

® For a discussion of the views expressed in this and the foregoing sentence see W. T. 
Stace, The Meaning of Beauty (London: Richards & Toulmin, 1929), pp. 238 and 239. 

® Consult, on this matter, A. C. Bradley, Shakesperian Tragedy (London: Macmillan 
k Co., 1922), p 13; A. B, Faust, “The Problematic Hero in German Fiction,” FMLA^ 
XVI, 1, n.s. IX, 1 (1901), 92-98, and William Troy, “Stephen Dedalus and James Joyce,” 
Mation (Feb. 14, 1934), p. 188. 

^ W. T. Stace, op. cit, p, 43. s W. T. Stace, op. ciL, p. 49. 

® Cf. Robert Browning, “Paracelsus,” Browfdng^s Complete Works (Boston: Houghton 
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tend to thwart the development of potential character qualities. They 
are too wide in their implications ever to be seen in any immediately 
perceptible field of individual being.^® 

The break between such homeless abstractions and the realized sig- 
nificance of individual existence it is art^s function to repair through its 
rhythmical disposal of selected data of individual experience, a process 
whereby it achieves a fusion of meanings with fictive beings.^- By this 
process the literary artist telescopes the data of human experience so 
that the significance-bearing items are brought into juxtaposition and 
the resultant integration, a meaningful life, becomes an immediately 
perceived reality. 

We are now prepared to investigate the ontology, or theory of being, 
of literary personages. Of primary importance is the fact that these 
personages have always only a fictional existence. It is only in a fictional 
world that the manipulation of the data of experience by which char- 
acters are created is possible. Further, the fictional nature of these 
beings precludes practical reactions to them and thus renders them 
amenable to aesthetic apprehension aloned^ “A cup or beaker,^’ says 
Max Eastman, ‘df it is to be artistic, must not only satisfy our eye and 
hand and lip, but must stop us from drinking. 

The major properties of being in dramatis persons are, then, non- 
perceptual concepts concerning life and perceptual fictive individuals. 
The first of these brings to the fusion the intangible phases of being, 
while the second supplies the illusion of a veritable embodiment. The 
non-perceplual concepts can have being only in the sense that in art 
they become living truths, of intrinsic worth, verifiable in experience 
or plausibly capable of becoming so. The fictive individuals provide 
their own evidence of being through their semblance to organic life. 

The correlates of these two elements are character and personality. 
Character corresponds to the meanings or concepts; personality, to the 


MifQin, 1895), pp. 12-48, and the reference to Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann, 
in W. H. Van Ter Smissen, Goethe^ s Faust (New York: Dutton Sc Co., 1926), Preface, 

p. XV. 

Actual people who have beautiful characters and some few similar phenomena would 
be exceptions. 

Compare this with the analysis of Proust’s method by William Troy in his Proust 
in Retrospect, Symposium n, 3 (July, 1931), 387-389, and with Justin O’Brien’s similar 
analysis in Some Recent Proustiana, ibid,, pp. 392-395. 

^ Cf. D. H. Parker, The Principles of Msthetks (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1920), 
pp. 68-69. 

Quoted in a review of Mr. Eastman’s Art and the Life of Action, with Other Essays 
(New York: Knopf, 1934), by H. S. Canby, S,RX, (Nov. 3, 1934), p. 255. 
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fully realized individualities. In the qualitative sense character in a 
literary personage is that phase of its being whereby its meaning, pur- 
pose, career, role, or destiny appears to be given direction and bounds 
by the pursuit of some intellectual ideal. The sense history of the term 
supports this view, as does also the nature of the literary form to which 
it has given its name.^^ Thus interpreted, the character of a person is 
that part of him — even to the whole being in some instances — which is 
“moulded in a pattern, firm, consistent, dependable. It is defined by 
Munsterberg as ^The power to keep the selected motive dominant 
throughout life,’^^® and by Dr. Roback as ^‘an enduring psycho-physical 
disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in accordance with a regula- 
tive principle.^’^'^ This regulative principle is apparently identical with 
the intellectual ideal above mentioned, and the inhibitions cited are 
those operative against any impulses whose indulgence might thwart 
the realization of the ideal. The formation of character of this sort 
comes by the maintenance of integrity in the midst of the social milieu, 
quite as Goethe says, 

Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille: 

Ein Charakter im Strome der Welt 

Personality is quite distinct. It is the living whole of a being, un- 
canalized by any intellectual ideal. Its determination lies in the equi- 
table activity of all the faculties, so its indulgence of instinctive impulses 
is imperative. Its lone restriction is to be itself, to keep such bounds 
only as are prescribed by the coherence of all its achievements and po- 
tentialities — a coherence roughly comparable to that of an art work 
and in marked contrast to the rigidity of pattern in a character Thus, 
while keeping to its course, as does a river within its banks, personality 
still remains ever open to growth and change, limited only by the bounds 
of whatever psycho-somatic individuality gives it embodiment. 

With the above definitions in mind we should be able to avoid mis- 

For a varied selection of witnesses to this fact see Gwendolen Murphy, A Cahinei of 
Characters (London: Oxford University Press, 1925), Introduction, pp. v~viii; E. C. 
Baldwin, “The Character’ in Restoration Comedy,” PMLA^ xxx, 1, n.s xxiii, 1 (1915), 
64“78; D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance (Columbia University Press: 
1922), pp. 80-82; and A. A. Jack, Essays on the Novel (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1897), p. 224. 

^ Herbert Read, “Personality in Literature,” Symposium, n, 3 (July, 1931), 299. 

Quoted by Herbert Read, op ciU, p. 299. 

Also quoted by Mr. Read, op. cit., p. 299. 

Compare this principle with Browning^s regulative ideas, for a discussion of which 
see my study, The Msthetics of Robert Browning (Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1924), p, 5<>. 

Another quotation by Mr. Read, op. ciL, p. 300. 

Ibid., pp. 295j 296 and 304-305. 
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taking as personality the mere surface sheen or texture of individual 
being. Obviously character and personality have each their own char- 
acteristic surface manifestations. For such peripheral radiations to con- 
stitute a personality would require that in themselves alone they ex- 
hibit a coherent individuality of such scope and complexity as to seem 
always incalculable and beyond the reach of the inevitable.^^ For them 
to constitute evidences of character would require of them the demarca- 
tion of a circumscribed rdle, of a destiny necessarily rooted in person- 
ality^2 but impersonalized to some degree by its intellectual ideal. The 
difierentiation here set up is, of necessity, only relative, for both char- 
acter and personality are present to some degree in all people and so in- 
evitably, too, in all literary personages of any notable beauty. The 
dominance of one or the other gives the clue to the nature and kind of 
being in these personages and is a conditioning influence in the degree 
and quality of their beauty. 

The kinds and relationships of being manifested by the dramatis 
persona of literature are of infinite variety. Attempts to classify them 
have proven obstructive of esthetic pleasure at times, and have occa- 
sionally had a reprehensible influence upon artistic practices;^® but in 
the main they have been helpful to criticism and esthetic judgment. 
Often, too, they have contributed to the enlargement and enrichment 
of the ^estehtic faculties and thus shared indirectly in the building of 
an increased readiness and scope of appreciation.^^ We can here attempt 
only to range the previously differentiated classes and relationships in 
a relatively consistent system such as will make clear the common 
bases of division, the criteria of distinctions within the major categories, 
and the accepted terminology throughout. It is only a panoramic glimpse 
of the whole province which I shall endeavor to present. 

The classes of literary figures are primarily differentiated by the 
various kinds of Active being made manifest in them. Upon this basi^ 
of division there are distinguishable six kinds of dramatis persona^ 
marked respectively by their grade or order, unity, completeness, dura- 
tion, state, and mode of manifestation of being. The three fundamental 

Cf. Calvin Thomas, “Literature and Personality,” FMLA, xn, 3, n.s. v, 3 (1897), 
pp. 308-309. 

22 This description of character is from W. D. Howells, Heroines of Fiction (New York: 
Harper k Bros , 1901), p. 65. 

23 Note, for example, the influence of Aristotle upon the Renaissance dramatists, as 
pointed out in D. L. Clark, op. cit.^ pp. 71-72. 

2^ The widespread contributions of Aristotle and Horace in the development of character- 
ization are especially notable in this connection. Cf. D. L. Clark, op. ciL^ pp. 80-82, 
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categories of ontology — quality, unity, and existence — include these 
six classes. 

1. According to their grade or order of being, fictional persons are 
of three kinds: superhuman, non-human, and human. Owing to man^s 
persistent anthropomorphism, however, this classification appears some- 
what spurious, for in the Gods we can find only such meanings as human 
psychic experience enables us to visualize.^® The Olympian figures of the 
Greek drama, the heavenly protagonists in the works of Dante and 
Milton, Goethe’s Mephistopheles, Anatole France’s Satanic Majesty 
and rebel angels — all the literary personages of the superhuman order 
are in their essential natures human, and transcend the mortals for the 
most part only in the superhuman degree to which they possess the 
human quality.^® But to further distinguish such personages and to en- 
franchise the deities from man’s bodily limitations, we have almost in- 
variably ascribed to them somatic forms which differ in conspicuous 
but slight particulars from the human body. Whatever beauty such 
figures have must lie, then, in the fusion of meanings of superhuman 
degree with perceptual fields adequate to embody these meanings and 
still sufficiently manlike to afford them recognizable individual life. 

The same appears to be largely true also of the non-human figures in 
literary portraiture, except that here there is usually a desire to show 
inferiority rather than transcendence. Consequently the somatic forms 
given these figures are frequently pervaded by animal features. The con- 
cepts (or meanings), too, seem rather prevailingly those of the brute 
nature vestigial in humanity. Where this is not true, or only partly 
true, as in Shakespeare’s Caliban and Ariel, Ibsen’s Boyg, Hauptmann’s 
Rautendelein, and in the celebrated ghosts of literature, the non- 
human figures invariably take on superhuman features to some degree. 
In either case they are always mainly human in essential significance. 

Both superhuman and non-human figures of beauty are extremely 
rare in literary portraiture. This is necessarily the case: for if the deities 
and earth-spirits be represented by the fusion of human forms and mean- 
ings, then the beauty of character appears to lie in the humanity made 
manifest; and if superhuman or non-human forms be employed con- 

^ On tke portrayal of superhuman figures in literature see A. C. Bradley, op, cit , pp. 
29-30 and 172-174; L. P. Smith, On Reading Shakespeare (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1933), pp. 98-99; William Hazlitt, Characters of Shakes pearls Plays, Collected Works 
(New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1902), i, 172 (a quotation from SchiegeFs Lectures 
on the Drama); and Henry Fielding, The History of Tom Jones (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1836), i, 330. 

The human being, we are told, ‘‘Repeats God’s process in man’s due degree,” Cf. 
Robert Browning, op, cit, p, 421, 
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viction that significant individual existence has been realized is almost 
impossible.^^ Prometheus, Ariel, Caliban, and Rautendelein unmistak- 
ably come alive with beauty, but figures their like are so extraordinarily 
few as to confirm rather than refute the validity of our pronouncement. 
It is with fictive human personages, therefore, that our study is mainly 
concerned.^^ 

2. On the basis of their unity of being, fictional persons are classifiable 
as conbislent and inconsistent. Between these two extremes all possible 
gradations of unity and variety aie possible. Few such persons remain 
always wholly ^fin character, and some “consistent inconsistency' 
seems required even of the most radically non-classical figures. Those of 
relatively high consistency tend to become type characters; those of 
high inconsistency, to approach complete personalities.®^ The require- 
ments of consistency and decorum, asserted and reasserted from Aris- 
totle to Fielding, were unquestionably responsible for that foreshorten- 
ing of the dramatis persons into types which was almost without ex- 
ception in the practice of the ancient writers and hardly less general in 
the portraiture of the neo-classicists.®^ The occasional Tom Jones who 
escaped the devitalizing influence of a narrow consistency is evidence 
of a liberalizing inconsistency which ever and again crept into the 
practice of the dogmatists themselves.®^ But even so. Fielding has his 
Blifil and his Squire Alworthy, Meanwhile those who, from the Renais- 
sance on, remained unaware of or indifferent to the doctrinaire view- 
point were demonstrating beyond refutation that character creations 
capture the beauty of individual lives in proportion only as they mani- 
fest the inconsistency of these lives within the wide limits of integrated 
beings.®® 

A group of literary personages in which the portrayal of dual or 
multiple personality is attempted forces upon us a third class in the 
province under discussion. However, since it is generally agreed that 
unity of being is one of the a priori conditions of individual life, the 
ever-recurrent attempts, both in theory and artifact, to demonstrate 
its multiplicity must necessarily to some degree constitute a negation 
of all being. In spite of this, or perhaps because of it, the attempts 

Cf. William Hazlitt, op, cU.^ p, 172, and L. P. Smith, op, cit., pp. 98-100, 

“Man, therefore, is the highest subject.’’ Such is the dictum of Henry Fielding, op. 
dt.i I, 331. Aristotle’s phrase. Cf. Poetics^ op, cit.f p. 55. 

In addition to Aristotle, in the above reference, consult the views of Horace, Vida, 
and Boileau, in Cook, op. citj pp. 7-23, 107-108, 144, 191-192; and Clark, op. cU j pp. 
79-80. Cf. E. H. Wright, op. ciL, pp. 378, 3&0, and 383. 

32 Cf. Heniy Fielding, op. cit., i, 334. 

S3 Cf. E. H. Wright, op. cit,, pp. 378-383, and W. D, Howells, op. ciL, pp. 80 and 176, 
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mentioned have remained perenially alluring, even though the dramatis 
personm of this class have almost invariably been wanting in beauty. 
The failure to achieve beauty in portraits of multiple personalities 
seems inescapable. The meanings in such figures, for one thing, seem 
still too uncertain to be effectively fused. But granted that these mean- 
ings might, under the segis of contemporary psychology be sufficiently 
clarified to become fusible, the major difficulty still remains. The artist 
has still the task of exhibiting in a coherent individual two or more 
rdles of such conflicting natures that they palpably separate the in- 
dividual into a like number of autonomous personalities. If to this end 
a single fictive person be employed, the duality or multiplicity remains 
unrealized; whereas, if more than one are used, there results a plurality 
of perceptual fields and the conditions of beauty in the portraiture seem 
inescapably violated.®^ Stevenson^s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde have, un- 
mistakably, a realized duality; but unfortunately for the realization of 
beauty in character, this duality persists in the realm of somatic forms 
as well as in that of character meanings. There appear always to be 
two men, two perceptual fields. The same is true of the protagonists 
in Eugene O’NeilFs The Great God Brown, though here there is not that 
sharp distinctness which strikes one in Stevenson’s work.^^^ 

3. On the basis of their completeness of being, fictional persons are 
classifiable into three major kinds; namely, symbols, types, and com- 
plete individualities. The various minor classes distinguishable on the 
same basis, such as allegorical, stock, and lay figures, puppets and 
marionettes, are usually but modifications or divergent aspects of one 
or another of the major kinds. Although literary personages of impor- 
tance elude complete inclusion in any one of these categories, yet scarcely 
any figure in all literature fails to show some scantiness or fullness of 
being such as to range it predominantly in one of the groups specified. 

Symbolic personages, unlike mathematical symbols, are conditioned 
by a necessary resemblance to the things symbolized. When this like- 
ness extends throughout their nature and acts they become allegorical. 
So far as they have beauty, such figures manifest the fusion of concepts 
or meanings not inherently their own, yet recognizably like their own, 

^ Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Concepts of the Newer Psychology,” in Man and His World, 
ed J H. S. Bossard (New York- Harper & Bros., 1932), pp. 367-383. 

^ Consider in this connection also the transmuting figures in Strindberg’s A Dream 
Play, tr. E, Bjorkman, in Plays, First Series (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912) 
and in Virginia Woolf’s Orlando (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928). 

^ For an analysis of the dual personality in Franz WerfeFs Spiegchnensch see Wiliiam 
Rose, Men, Myths, and Movements in German Literature (London Alien & Unwin, 1931), 

pp. 221-222. 
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with perceptual individuals amenable to the admission of such extrinsic 
significance. Thus Faust becomes a symbol of all modern occidental 
humanity while Christian, of Pilgrim^s Progress^ is throughout an 
allegorical figure, representative of a salvational destiny in Christendom. 

The type personage is one whose direction and bounds are prescribed 
by an intellectual ideal in the form of a human trait or quality. This 
ideal, in contrast to the meaning of a symbolic figure, is inherently the 
person’s own. Only such figures may properly be said to have character.^® 
The thing typified in them may be any conceptual role which human 
intellection has generalized and given recognized demarcations. Whether 
the role be distinguished by sensations, emotions, imaginings, thoughts, 
or acts matters not, provided only that its directions and bounds have 
been intellectually conceived and have recognizably set the limits of 
the character. Type figures are seldom beautiful, for the rigidity of 
meanings in them is imperatively so pronounced that complete fusion 
with fictive beings is always to some degree thwarted and the concepts 
remain more or less lifeless abstractions.^® This is not to deny that such 
personages have intellectual values; however, it is highly doubtful if 
any other beauty such works might have could ever fully compensate 
for the want of it in their fictional characters.^® 

The highest degrees of beauty in character are to be found in literary 
personages of complete fullness of being. Such personages most come 
alive and have significance of corresponding scope and vitality They 
at once have and are personalities. In them panoramic truths concern- 
ing man’s purpose and destiny find perfect fusion with fictional lives. 
Yet they remain always difi&cult to interpret fully, for they transcend 
all set definitions and ideals. Beyond ail the commonly accepted mean- 
ings and the myriad individual interpretations men have found for 
Hamlet, there abides always something still left over to discover in the 
melancholy Prince.^^ Such is the case, too, with Faust, Peer Gynt, Don 
Quixote, and many another figure of like proportions. Personages of this 
sort grow as we take on increased ability to understand them. Their 
fullness consists always partly of suggested potentialities unrealized in 

Consult the various references to Faustian and Western Culture in Oswald Spengler, 
The Decline of the West, tr. C. F. Atkinson, 2 vols. (New York: Knopf & Co., 1926, 1928). 
For the page references see the index to vol ii. 

On this somewhat loose identification of type with character see E. C. Baldwin, op. 
ciL, p. 64. 

39 This is obviously less true of universal types, such as Odysseus, for instance, than of 
narrowly typical ones, such as people the works of Ben Jonson and the Restoration 
dramas. Cf. L. P. Smith, op, cU., pp, 100-102. Ihid., pp. 101-104. 

^ Ihid,, p. 97, A. C. Bradley, op. ciu, pp. 93-94, E. H. Wright, op, cU., p. 382. 
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their fictive lifetimes.^^ It is because they thus come alive with inex- 
haustible meanings that we of the modern world find in them our highest 
aesthetic pleasures. 

4. Within the province of dramatis personm distinguished by their 
duration of being, there is no set number of distinct classes, but only a 
graded series between clearly defined extremes. The terminal types of 
this series are persons that have single moments of being and those 
that have full life-cycles. Wherever durational significance is given to 
the span of life allowed such persons, here the metaphysical entity, 
time, appears to condition human existence. In this there may be the 
implication that life is a matter of moments,^ or, at the opposite ex- 
treme, moments may be so subordinated that the continuity and whole- 
ness of life are postulated as of supreme importance.^® In this matter the 
unity of time intrudes, too, and the sesthetic effect varies accordingly 
as the duration of being presented is one of contiguous or one of divided 
moments of existence.^® Contrarily, and transcending time, even multiple 
life-cycles may be presented within the coherence of a single individual 
thereby to suggest the many strange meanings fore and aft from our 
little lifetimes, or those still stranger ones which seem enfranchised 
from time by means of foresight and remembrance.^^ 

A matter of high importance to which we can here give but passing 
notice is the potent influence which the duration of being in fictional 
personages has upon the choice of genres. Other factors sometimes have 
paramount sway in the selection of literary forms, but the time span 
presented still always conditions the magnitude and so has always a 
significant part in determining the preferred genre.^® 

5. According to their state of being, the characters of literature are 
either static or dynamic. The dynamic ones may have either develop- 
mental or degenerative motility. The usual objective of static character 
presentation is to make manifest the meanings of existence in its matured 
and immutable aspects.'^® There is here no indication of how a person- 

^ Cf. E. H. Wright, op cU , p. 384, and L. P. Smith, op, cit, pp. 97, 101, and 103. 

^ Cf. McBurney Mitchell, “Goethe^s Theory of the Novelle,” PMLAj xxx, 2, n.s. 
xxni, 2 (1915), pp. 227-229, 

Cf. Gustav Gniener, op, cit., pp. 75-82; A. C. Bradley, op. cii.j p 71; and William 
Rose, op. ciLy pp. 227-228. 

^ Cf. T>. L. Clark, op. cU , p. 79, and A. S. Cook, op. cU.^ p. 187 

On these matters see the works of August Strindberg, Virginia Woolf, Eugene O'Neill, 
and Pranz Werfel referred to on page 622 above. Marcel Proust's A la Recherche dti Temps 
Perdu and James Joyce's Ulysses should also be consulted. 

^ Cf. McBumey Mitchell, op, cit., pp. 215-236. 

Cf. Katherine Merrill: Characterization in the Beginning of Thackeray's Fendennis, 
PMLA, XV, 2, n.s. vni, 2 (1900), 246-247, and W. D. Howells, op. cit., p. 105. 
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age’s character or personality came to be what it is, nor of how it might 
presumably become something different. In dynamic figures, on the 
contrary, the meanings fused with the Active individuals involve pre- 
eminently just such questions.®^ Here the agencies whereby character 
and personality are formed, modified or destroyed become dominant 
considerations. In the nature and behavior of those agencies to which 
he ascribes the formation and change of character in his dramatis 
persona the literary artist most reveals his own W eltanschauung^ for in 
just these agencies we discover the artist’s conception of the controlling 
forces of the universe.®^ 

6. Finally, we have still to consider those classes of fictional persons 
that are distinguished in accordance with the mode of manifestation 
of being. The two clearly differentiated classes of this province, sub- 
jective and objective, are acceptably defined for our common under- 
standing.®^ We need pause here, then, only to explain the operation of 
the principle of beauty in personages of these two types and to indicate 
certain significant problems which arise in that connection. 

A fictional person whose being has chiefly a subjective mode of mani- 
festation is obviously one in whom the concept or meaning has reference 
primarily to the inner life. Our recently enlarged understanding of the 
psychic processes, especially in the subconscious realm, has correspond- 
ingly increased the range of concepts fused with the Active individuals 
of contemporary literature.®^ But to expect the dramatis persona who 
bear evidence of this widened understanding to show at once also 
more realistic, abundant, and beautiful personalities would be to forget 
the basic difficulties involved in effectively presenting concepts con- 
cerning the subjective life. Where the manifest being of fictional persons 
is evidenced chiefly by subjective data there appears no perceptual 
field that comes alive as a Active individual reality. Browning to the 
contrary notwithstanding,®^ there must be incorporated in the por- 
traiture sufficient objective data, such as life regularly shows in associa- 
tion with the given subjective ones, if the persons presented are to 
have convincing Active existence. Until that is done the concepts of 
the newer psychology,®® or of any other intellectual explorations, find 
no adequate perceptual fields with which to fuse and so remain but 

Cf. L. P. Smith, op cit. pp. 96-97, and A. C. Bradley, op. dt, pp. 359-362. 

Cf. George H, Opdyke, Art and Nature AppredaUon (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1932), pp. 507-516; Henry Fielding, op. cif.^ i, 334; William Hazlitt, op. cit , p. 192; 
William Troy, op. cU.^ pp. 385-387; and Justin O’Brien, op. cit., pp. 393-395. 

Cf. Robert Browning, “Essay on Shelley,” op. cU.^ pp. 1008-1014. 

There is notable confirmation of this point in the works of Proust and Joyce referred 
to in Note 47. Cf. Robert Browning, op. cU,^ pp. 12, 49, and 74. 

Cf. Clifford Kirkpatrick, op. cit., pp. 373-382. 
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mental abstractions bung upon puppets or shadows. Browning^s Para- 
celsus, Strafford, and Sordello are but three among many literary per- 
sonages whose want of life and beauty rests primarily upon too exclusive 
a use of subjective data in their portraiture. 

Despite all the requisite concessions to inner perception and to other 
relevant factors, it remains incontrovertible that a considerable majority 
of mankind apprehend perceptual realities more fully and undersland- 
ingly when these manifest themselves in sensuous form, or with the 
illusion of such form.^® It follows that fictional persons whose being has 
chiefly an objective mode of manifestation seem best to achieve that 
illusion of meaningful life which is imperative for beauty in character.®^ 
The increased viability of the dramatis personce in German literature 
after the vogue of expressionism died down is but one of many witnesses 
to the indispensability of the objective mode for a lifelike manifestation 
of being in literary portraiture.®^ 

Throughout history the theory of being of literary personages has 
undergone changes of profound import. Owing to the limitations im- 
posed we shall find it most profitable to survey these mutations with 
reference only to the three outstanding modes of literary portraiture: 
the classical, the romantic, and the vitalistic modes. Roughly speaking, 
the three may be said to have held sway in chronological sequence, in 
the order named; but all three have been to some degree current in all 
ages.®® 

The classicists have regularly subordinated their characters to plot 
action. Typification has been their traditional method of character 
presentation; hence their literary personages have always been type 
figures whose prime requirement was that they be consistent.®® Among 
the ancient Greeks these figures were usually ideal character types 
whose meanings had relevance to significant human experience every- 
where and always.®^ In the latter part of the ancient classical period 
some of this amplitude was already lost,®^ and this narrowing process 

Browning Mmself concedes much in this direction. Cf., for example, the Essay on 
Shelley, op, cit,, p. 1009. 

In addition to Browning’s study of the objective and subjective in the '‘Essay on 
Shelley” see also A A. Jack, op. ciL, pp. 226-229. 

Cf William Rose, op. cit , pp. 237-241. 

Cf. E. H. Wright, op cit , p. 380, and L P. Smith, op. cit., pp. 91-95 and 103-104. 

Cf. Aristotle, op. cit., pp 27, 29, and 53-57, D. L. Clark, op cit., pp. 18, 21, 79, and 80. 

Cf . Aristotle, op. cit., pp. 35, 57, and 107, and L. P. Smith, op. cit., pp. 91-92 and 100- 

101 . 

Cf. W. W. Comfort The Character Types in the Old French, Chansons de Gesie, 
PMLA, XXI, 2, n.s. xiv, 2 (1906), 279-434; also A. S. Cook, op. cit., pp. 9, 11, 13, 22, and 25. 
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continued until in Renaissance and Neo-classical times the type figures 
often represented only standardized professional rdles or mere conven- 
tional traits of character. Some of the dramatis personce in the works of 
Ben Jonson and Moliere show this typicality in its extreme form. Many 
of the character creations of Goldsmith and Sheridan have it to a high 
degree. Patriarch Goeze in Lesseing’s Nathan der Weise is so narrowly 
typical that he seems to some a mere caricature.®® Likewise Henry 
Fielding’s Blifil and Squire Alworthy, to whom we have previously re- 
ferred, are to some degree dehumanized by their restriction to trait 
representation.®^ 

The increasing narrowness of typification just described is by no 
means the exclusive, nor even the dominant, trend throughout the 
period above specified. Already in Jonson’s time Shakespeare and other 
contemporaries were creating characters who outran typification and 
had relatively little consistency. Throughout the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries there was ebb and flow in the degree to which this mode 
of presentation was employed, but the general tendency was toward less 
narrowness and singleness of traits in the literary portraits. This trend 
persisted so that by the late nineteenth century there again appeared 
numerous Active personages who were types only in the sense that 
they represented humanity itself, in blocks of experience that are ever- 
recurrent and of abiding significance.®® Narrow typification persisted, 
to be sure, but came to be less and less the dominant practice of the 
major artists.®® 

From first impressions one is tempted to say that the classical mode 
of treatment gave us characters; the romantic one, personalities. Deeper 
study and reflection reveals this statement to be but a misleading part- 
truth, for the personages of romantic literature are still far from fully 
rounded individuals. They are, instead, figures whose direction and 
bounds are prescribed chiefly by emotional and imaginative objectives 
rather than by intellectual ideals.®’ I must forego the development of 
this thesis, but may cite Goethe’s Werther as the sort of portraiture 
upon which I should build a case.®® Individuals limited to one or a few 
affective attributes are here the rule, and in them we see personality 

Gustav Gruener, op, cit., p. 78. ^ Ct Henry Fielding, op, cU.^ i, 334. 

^ Peer G 3 nit is but one of many notable examples. 

Figures done during the naturalistic interlude are exceptions. On narrow types in 
contemporary literature see Edith Wharton, '^Tendencies in Modem Fiction, S,R.L,f 
X, 28 (Jan 27, 1934). 

Cf. L. P. Smith, op. cit,, pp. 100 (footnote) and 103-104. 

Says Ramon Fernandez, "man dehumanizes himself by excess of affectivity at least 
as much as by excess of rationality. , . Quoted by Herbert Read, op, ciL, p. 307. 
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still under restrictions, for here it must sacrifice the common ideals of 
mankind upon the altar of affective uniqueness.®® Shakespeare^s women 
are, as Hazlitt pointed charming abstractions of the affections, 

but that they have three-dimensional personalities comparable to those 
of his major masculine figures no one would seiiously maintain. 

Figures done in the romantic mode are perennial, but tend to become 
the prevailing type only in periods when emotional and imaginative 
faculties are in the ascendant.’^^ Vast lures to men’s bodies or to their 
spirits, or to both, may inaugurate such periods. Sometimes they appear 
as reactions to eras dominated by intellectual aims and pursuits. One 
dare hardly generalize concerning the sequence. The Odyssey followed 
the Iliad; Shakespeare interspersed romantic creations among works of 
other tone colors; Goethe’s Werther preceded his more classical produc- 
tions. The Renaissance was partly a reaction to Scholasticism, but like- 
wise the Romantic Era was partly a reaction to the Age of Enlighten- 
ment. And if a gallery of romantic figures in contemporary writing ap- 
pear to be the product of a reaction to naturalism, one has only to 
remember the dramatis personce drawn by the symbolists and the ex- 
pressionists to correct any impulsive formulation of hard and fast con- 
clusions. It seems safe to infer that personages done in this mode be- 
come prevalent during the terminal epochs of pervasive cultural changes; 
but we cannot be sure, for we know comparatively little as yet of the 
ecology of these elusive figures. 

Although vitalistic may be in some respects a misleading term, it ap- 
pears to be especially happy for the designation of the third mode of 
character presentation. If we dissociate from it the narrower of its vari- 
ous Bergsonian connotations,^^ its comprehensiveness, whereby to in- 
clude all the elusive contingencies of life, makes it particularly apt; for 
by vitalistic portraiture we mean the presentation of fully rounded per- 
sonalities, of personages bounded only by the coherence of their whole 
psycho-somatic beings. Hamlet, Faust, Peer Gynt, and dramatis per- 
sonm of like dimensions must have been conceived along these lines. 
There have been no periods when this mode of treatment was unmis- 
takably dominant, but whenever the full abundance of life has been 
the unimpeded prime objective with which literary artists have infused 
their character creations, then the vitalistic mode has been operative 

Cf. Justin O'Brien, op, clL, pp. 394 - 395 , and W. D. Howells, op, cit., pp. 114, 162, 
and 190. 

William Hazlitt, ‘^On the Character of Milton’s Eve,” op, cU.^ p. 105. 

^ Cl. P. E. Wheelwright’s review of Faulkner’s Sanctuary, Symposium, ii, 2 (Apr., 
1931), 276-281. 

For a brief summary of Bergson’s views see Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy 
(New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1926), pp. 497-507. 
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and fictional beings of the fulness and stature here described have made 
their appearance^® 

Literary portraiture, which has so extensively occupied the creative 
and appreciative energies of mankind in all ages, must have functions of 
high import. There are, in generalized terms, two of these functions: to 
provide objects for aesthetic pleasures and to furnish subjects for aesthetic 
judgment.^^ A thorough analysis of the many other ends such portrait 
work may serve will discover, I believe, that all of them are subordinate 
to one or the other of these two. 

Men take pleasure in the beauty of literary personages because they 
find that in these portraits their intellectual discoveries concerning 
human purposes, roles, and destinies have become living truths, realized 
or undergoing realization in viable fictive individuals.^® In that beauty 
they see these truths verified. In the representations of beings like 
themselves they find reparation of the break between truths about life 
and the living process itself; hence in these fictional beings they them- 
selves have vicarious experience of the living of significant and therefore 
beautiful lives.’^® 

In addition to providing objects for aesthetic pleasures the dramatis 
personcB of literary art also furnish us subjects for aesthetic judgments. 
The former are values of immediate apprehension; the latter, of mediate 
acquisition — the first-fruits of refiection.'^’^ Though practical reality is 
denied such judgments — or rather because of this — they are among the 
most valuable and highly prized of all human judgments, for in their 
appraisals of the beauty of truth come to life in fictional individuals 
they themselves share the interpretive beauties of the things they ap- 
praise. Because they are judgments of beauty they themselves become 
beautiful meanings. Thus they serve doubly to enlarge the understand- 
ing and to enhance the practice of living; yet without becoming them- 
selves involved in the interests, prejudices, and vicissitudes of phenom- 
enal experience. Only those capable of sesthetic judgments concerning 
fictive human destiny can justly dispose of the biases, distractions, 
clutter, and emptiness of actual existence and so find possible an in- 
tellectual faith in the beauty of life. 

Christian N. Wenger 

University of Michigan 

Cf. E. H. Wright, op, cU,y pp. 382-384; L. P. Smith, op, ciL, 101-103; and K. Meirill, 
op. cit.f pp 251-252. Cf. W. T. Stace, op. cit., pp. 205-226. 

Cf Robert Browning, 'Taracelsus,” op, cit,, p. 47. 

For relevant comment on this point by Aristotle and Sir Philip Sidney see D, L. Clark, 
op. cit.^ pp 109 and 148. Cf. A. C. Bradley, op. clL^ pp. 172-174 and 282-284. 
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XLIII 

THE DATE OF THE FLOURISHING OF THE 
^^WAKEFIELD MASTERS’ 

T he date of the writing of the Secunda Pastorum and, ipso factOy 
of the flourishing of the ^^Wakefield Master,’^ has been variously 
given from '^^the fourteenth century or even earlier’’^ to ‘‘the reign of 
Henry VI or Edward the more usual dates centering about Wat 
Tyler^s Rebellion, 1381,® or the first decade of the fifteenth century.^ 
The basis of these widely differing datings has been found in the im- 
plications of various social allusions in the plays, and one of these al- 
lusions, that to horned head-dress, has been used very diversely* This 
fact, coupled with the fact that Professor Oscar Cargill has claimed that 
“there seem to be no allusions in the (Wakefield) cycle which may pos- 
itively refer to any events after 1355,’’® led me to undertake the present 
study. As a result I am here proposing a date definitely later than the 
ones commonly chosen and advocated.® Let us turn first to the evidence 
offered by the costume passages in the plays. 

^ Katharine Lee Bates, The English Religious Drama^ p. 49 

2 Alexander Douce, in his statement prepared for the sale of the manuscript in 1814. 
See Surtees Society^ ni (1836), vii-vin. 

® Thomas Rame, the first editor, would date 1388. {Surtees ni, viii, note); Charles 

Mills Gayley would date from “the decade on either side of Wat Tyler’s Rebellion,” 1381, 
to the “period of Praemunire, 1392,” (really 1393), {Plays of Our Forefathers^ pp. 134-135); 
Ernest Hemingway also prefers this dating, {English Nativity Flays, p. xlii). 

^ So Alfred Pollard {EETS, ES, lxxi, xxvi-xxvii); Charles Davidson, speaking of 
the poet says, “I judge him a late contributor to a cycle long established,” {Studies in the 
English Mystery Plays, p. 155); Alexander Hohlfeld puts the plays at “the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth centmy,” {AUenghschen Kollectivmysterien, p. 
310); Frances Foster says the language “fits neatly ... in the first decade of the fifteenth 
century,” {PMLA, XLin, 135). 

s PMLA, XU, 812, n. 2. Mrs. McIntosh follows Cargil loosely, placing the plays vaguely 
from “1349-1400,” {Hesperia, xi, 160). 

® The manuscript itself is variously dated as c. 1450, by Louis Wann {PMLA, xlui, 
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Mrs. Millicent Carey McIntosh, in her study of our pud, the fuJiusl 
study yet made, finds evidence of his workmanship in lirntcen pla3S 
in the Towneley manuscript and of these five are in his iavorilc stanza 
throughout and thus, presumably, all liis.^ In these five tlicrc are two 
allusions which must claim our attention.^ In Play iii, the Noah Cum 
Filiis, occur the following words placed m the mouth of Noah Uxom 
^^Take the ther a langett/To tye vp thi hosek^ (224-225) The word 
^dangett’^ means originally, according to N.E D., ‘The tongue of a bal- 
ance” and is first noted by that authority in this or any sense in 1413.'-^ 
In the derived sense of a “thong with which to tie the hose” the word is 
not noted before its occurrence in our text. This evidence of date is 
slight, but it is enforced by the fact that another word seems to have 
been used for this adjunct of dress in the fourteenth century. In the 
Eulogiuntj quoted by Camden in the second edition of his Remames^ 
(London, 1614), and dated by Planche in the reign of Richard II, w^e 
read: “their hose are of two colors or pide with more, which with latchets 
which they called Harlots they tied to their Paltocks without bieccbcs.”^^ 
The implication is to place the allusion in the fifteenth centuiy. 

The other allusion is in play xvi, the Magnus II erodes, where one of 
the mothers, on the occasion of the Massacre of the Innocents, strikes 
one of HerodT knights with the words: ^‘haue at thy tabard, /harlot and 
holard.” (357-358). It is to be presumed that our poet here refers to the 
heraldic tabard as the knights involved are HerodT personal knights 
sent out under the admonition to go “in armoure full bright” (1 280). 
If this assumption be correct, the reference places the writing well into 
the fifteenth century. At least, our fiist knowledge of an armorial tabard 
dates from the brass of John Wantele of Amberley, Sussex, 1424.^- 1 am 


141); vaugely about the middle of the fifteenth century by Pollard, (EETS, ES, Lxxx, 
xxvii and xi, note) , c 1450 by NED ; and ^Towards the end of the same (fifteenth) century” 
by Gayley, (Rep Eng. Comedies, i, xxiii) 

^ “The Wakefield Group in the Townley Cycle,” lies pea a, xi, 243-244. Cf also Gayley? 
Rep. Eng. Corn., i, xxvii 

® ‘‘Stafford blew” as the name of a cloth (Play in, 200), and “coiknyfs,” apparently 
“cabbage knives,” (Play xii, 1. 57), are given by the NED as occuring onl}^ in our plays 

^ “Pledours in v/oridly courtes hauen Tonges lyke to the langet of the balance ” (Pilg 
Sowle, I, xiv (1859), 11) 

James R Planche, Dictionary (London 1879), p 217 Porothy Hughes, IllusirailGns 
of Chaucer's England, p 164, dates the Eulogium as “c. 1302 ” 

William Camden, Remaines, 2d edition, pp. 232-233. The section on “Apparel” 
appears first in tins edition. 

^ On this all authorities are agreed Cf Herbert Norris, Costume and Fashion (London 
1927), p. 323; C. J. ffoulkes. Curator of the Tov/er Armouries, Mediaival England, p 186, 
^Ir. Russell, in the letter quoted, and others. Mr Will Stephenson, in his exhaustive listings 
of the brasses of the West and East Ridings, gives no example with a tabard, though he 
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warned against making too easily this assumption, however, by Mr, 
Aichibald G B. Russell, Lancaster Herald, who, in a kind reply to a 
letter of enquiiy, says: ^Ht seems possible that a knight might have worn 
some garment cf the nature of a plain tabard at a date appreciably 
earlier than that at which armorial tabards came into vogue 3’^^ In 
reply I can but sa}^ that the evidence seems to me against such pos- 
sibility. Chaucer, writing at roughly the time when most scholars would 
have our poet flourish, that is, about 1387, does not place the tabard 
upon his Knight but upon his Plowmjand^ Upon his Knight he places a 
^^gipoun’^^^ a garment much like a tabard and one worn, like it, over the 
body armourd^ Chaucer tells us of this ^^gipoun’^ only tha.t it was ^'Al 
bismotered’^ but some thirty 3''ears later, c 1420-1422,^^ the poet John 
Lydgate, in his Siege of Tl’ebes, wrote: 

And Tydeus, aboueti his Eaherioim 

A Gypon hadde, hidous, sharpe and hoor, 

Wroght of the bristeis of a wylde boor (pt. ii, 1544-46) 

Here we have, clearly, a ^^plain’’ not an “armoriak^ garment, yet the 
word which comes to the poet is ^^jupon’’ not ^Rabard.” Add to this the 
fact that no evidence of a plain tabard as a knight’s garment has come 
down to us in efdgy, portraiture or descriptive word, and I think we 
have ample jusLificatlon for questioning such a garment. The choice of 
word made by Lydgate in 1420-22, however, makes it seem unnecessary 
ready to settle the matter as his choice makes it seem unlikely that our 
poet, unless he v/ere writing near this time or later would have chosen 
the word tabard}^ 


gives one case, that of Sir John Manleveiere of AUerton hlanleverer, West Riding, c. 1400, 
with a jupon {YothJiire Archeological Journal, xv, 1 ff , xii, 195 ff ; xv, 3) Herbert Druitt, 
Costume on Brasses (London 1906), p 166, says the tabard as a knightU garment won its 
way slowly, onU two cases during the Complete Plate Peiiod, ending early Henry VI, 
being known to him He says further that Haines cites the brass of Sir Ralph Shelton, 
1424, Great Snoring, Norfolk, as wealing a tabard, but at present only the head suivives 
(ihd., p 167). Letter dated fiom the College of Arms, London, 30 March, 1933. 

Prologue, 541. 76. 

A stone effigy of Ecniy IV on Battlefield Church, Shrewsbury, c. 140S, shows that 
monaich v; earing a jupon, as does the brass of Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
1406, St. Mary’s, Yv^arv/ick, and that of Sii William Bagot, 1407, Bagmton, Warwickshire 
(Driiitt, op. cii , pp 157, n 1, 162). The jupon, worn originally with mail, was more shaped 
to the body than the labaid, but the two were very alike, as any one will see who compares 
the jupon of the Black Prince in Westminster Abbey with the tabard worn by Henry VI. 
They are reproduced by Planchfi, Dictionary, 317 and 499. As late as 1415 the stone 
efiigy of Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Wingfield, Suffolk, shows the jupon (Druitt, 
p 168, n 2). Bale accepted from the Enc. Brit , 14th ed. 

Mr. Louis B. Wright, of the Huntington Library, suggests that the expiession ‘^haue 
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Of the plays in which our poet had only a part hand but one need 
detain us, the Judicium (Play xxx).^® In this play he introduces a new 
character, Tutivillus, who describes himself as chief tax gatherer and 
court recorder for the Devil, and it is through him that our poet finds 
opportunity for much satire upon contemporary manners. It is in this 
strain that the poet gives to Tutivillus the following portrait of a con- 
temporary countryside 'Vamp’’: 

so loly 

Ilka las in a lande 
like a lady nerehande, 

So fresh and so plesande, 
makys men to foly. 

If she be neuer so fowl! a dowde,/ 
with hir kelles^® and hir pynnes, 

The shrew hir self can shrowde,/ 
both hir chekys and hir chynnes; 
she can make it fuU prowde,/ 
with iapes and with gynnes, 
hir hede as hy as a clowde,/ 
hot no shame of hir synnes 

Lively as this picture is, there is little in it to cause comment before the 
last three lines. There we find plenty to detain us. For our country lass, 
in emulation of ladies of fashion, has assumed a form of "piked” head- 
dress of such a sort as to lead our poet to say of her that she is "horny d 


Thai fele; 

When she is thus paynt, 
she makys it so quaynte, 

She lookys like a saynt, 

And wars then the deyle. 

she is hornyd like a kowe,/ 
a new fon syn,^^ 

The culer^^ hyngys so side now,/ 
furrid with a cat skyn, 

All thise ar for you,/ 
thai ar commen of youre kyn. 

(255-271) 


at thy tabard’’ may be a conventional one and thus have nothing to do with the actual 
garments worn by the knight. The whole habit of our poet is so visually concrete, hov/- 
ever, that this possibility, though it must be granted, does not seem to me likely. Note 
that the Prima Mulier strikes at a knight’s ‘%ood” and his “nose,” (11 337, 339) and that 
the Tertia Mulier strikes at another’s “groyn” (snout, nose. 1. 382). 

Professor Cargill, in Ms latest pronouncement, would ascribe all the plays, apparently, 
to the Wakefield Master His words are* “We inevitably return to Davidson’s conclusion 
that the Towneley cycle is the work of one man” {Drama and Liturgy, pp. 118-119). 1 
think no one except Mr. Cargill believes thus; certainly Davidson did not, I quote from 
Ms comments upon the Conspiracio, Play xx: “This play ... is a pieced play, containing 
witMn the compass of a single play work of the earliest and of the latest period, as well as 
sometMng of that author whose plays mark the beginnings of English comedy” (C. H. 
Davidson, Studies in the English Mystery Flays, p. 153). 

Cauls, reticulated bags for confining the hair. 

The words “a new” are now first recovered. I wish here to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation to Captain R. B. Haselden, Curator of Manuscripts at the Huntington Library, 
for reading tMs and the next line for me and for Ms unfailing helpfulness whenever I have 
^Ppmached him with a problem. The first line was legible only with the violet ray. 

Previously transcribed “cuker” though clearly “culer.” 
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like a kowe/^ And as these are the words over which so much difference 
of opinion has arisen, they must receive careful consideration. Frederic 
J. Furnivall, in a note correcting a placing of the advent of the horned 
head-dress by Alfred Pollard in the reign of Richard II, said: * ‘Horns 
were in fashion in the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries,’ and Oscar Car- 
gill, obviously basing his remark upon this assertion, said: “Raine dates 
the composition of the plays in 1388 because there is a passage in the 
Judicium describing a female as ‘horny d as a kowe’. But the piked head- 
dress referred to was in fashion in the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries.”-^ 
The difficulty with these assertions is, as Blanche had already pointed 
out, that they obscure the important distinction between horns as 
“bosses” and horns as “piked.”^® By twisting the braided hair about the 
ears or in coils upon the head and by the use of cauls women from the 
end of the thirteenth century had been able so to place their wimples 
upon their heads as to make them protrude in knobs or bosses, and these 
protrusions were loosely called “horns.” Obviously such obtrusions, how- 
ever, would not make an observer think of a cow.^^ And even if they 
should, the restoration of the rest of the line by Captain Haselden, 
Curator of Manuscripts at the Huntington Library, makes such an in- 
terpretation impossible. For no poet, with the vivid sense of fact shown 
everywhere by our poet, would say of a head-dress at least seventy-five 
years old when he wrote, that it was a new found sin. Certainly the im- 
plication of Furnivall and assertion of Cargill must be given up. 

The all-important question becomes, then, when did the horned head- 
dress become “piked” so as to suggest the horns of a cow? The answer 
to this question which was accepted by Mr. Pollard, Mr. Gayley, and 
others was derived from the statements of two distinguished scholars 
who wrote early in the seventeenth century. John Stowe, writing in 1604, 
said that in the days of Richard II “noble women used high attire piked 
like horns”2^and William Camden, in the second edition of his Remaines, 
1614, said that “Queen Anne, wife of King Richard the Second . . . 
brought in high head attire piked like horns.”^^ Accepting these state- 
ments, Mr. Pollard, when told by Sir E. M. Thompson of examples of 
the horned head-dress in two manuscripts in the British Museum which 

EETS, ES^ Lxxi, xxvi, n. 1. FMLAf XLi, 812, n. 2. 

Dictionary f pp, 270-271. 

I have yet to find a mediceval representation of a cow with other than long horns and in 
the West Riding, where the Craven breed was probably dominant, such long horns would 
almost necessarily have been in the poet’s mind. 

John Stowe, A Summarye of the Chronicles of Englafide (London, 1604), p. 132. The 
passage appears first in this edition, 

V\^illiam Camden, Remaines^ (London, 1614), p. 234. Note that this is the second edi- 
tion of Camden. 
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dated ''as late as 1420'' accepted that date as a fical odc beiorc wliicli 
our poet must have VTitten.-^ \vdial the autlioiily used Ijy Slov.x 
was we do not know and v. Lelhcr Camden li:ia ari)" mitliority other 
than that of Stowe himself v/edo rot know. r»ul alrcad}/, a] most tweiPy 
years before Pollard ^Yrot 05 rianche, in a paper piasenled htfcie ki. 
British Archeological r^ssockilioii, liod cL^henyxl the slaheioc! 1.3 
these early scholars, saying that "roihLjg hkt tl.c ' oi ned hce i-drcss 
of the fifteenth century has keen d^*sccvcrcdin the pan dings ei sculp luics 
of any preceding period in Englamd oi upon the contireud/’ ^ 
dictionary he wrote that "The reign of Henry V (1413-22) is i cnee tin, 1 h 
for the first appearance of what may be truly called a hor'iod Leea- 
dress.”®° With this judgment all modern students of o/iUvnc are m 
substantial agreement so far as I have been able to oLserveg^^ they :ul 
looking upon the year 1420, as approximately th? year when the truly 
horned head-dress began, rather than the year of its S3van song. 

Faced with such conflicting testimony I appealed to Lhe judgment of 
Mr. A. F. Kendrick, who, as Keepei in the Victoria and Albert hfnseiim 
spent the years 1897-1924 in an inlensn’^e study of textiles and costume, 
feeling that he was perhaps best fitted to pass judgmeiit bet^^'cen the 
old and the modern schclais In his land icply he said that, in Lis judg- 
ment, "the phrase 'hornyd like a kove' can only have been invented irj 
the time of Henry V or veiy soon after."^- If the hcad-diess ivas worn in 

29 EETS, ES, Lxxi, xxvi 

See Brittsh Archeological Soc eiy T aasoC'io^!^, v and Did’Oiuiry, p 271 Pdufi he ad- 
dress resembling horns must not be confiisal a -IL pms so placed as t o c all for the oil < fooltd 
remark of the Knight de la Tour-Lancliy 'who, Avulmg in Fiance m ld72, said of a In sd- 
dress that “quill est hault lcu6 sur longues espiagles dargent plus dun doui sui b loLle* 
comme vn gibet,” (MS Royal 19, C vn, 40r ) For the liausc* ration ol tins p ^ ►spg?' ^nd fen 
other favors I wish to thank cordially Piofessoi L IJ Bjajvbn of 5bu*.s aiif] i.ondon 
Liliewise we must not be mislead by the hflcenlh-century iinglish tiansCij^ Uon of ih* Ir. 
Toiir-Landry v/hen it reads “and hadde highc homes’’ for the origLiYii “cl cstoicnl guuib 
comes ” (EETSj OS, xxx, 62 ) The Enghshman is converLhg the desciiption iiito hams 
of Ms ov/n time, for, as Proicssoi Biaiiclin wrote me, “gians” means “laigc, vatlurat doiiLi, 
as you can see by the context ” That context reads “il diet que les femnes qui estoieot 
ainsi cornues et branchues rescmblent les hmas cornu s et les hcoincs ” (Fol 3di.) 

The actual history of the homed head-dress has been obscured by the loose use of the 
term by scholars Norris says it appeared m the icign of Henr}^ IV but riso that it did not 
appear for sixty years after the ainval of Queen Anne Clcaily he uses the tcj m in different 
senses m the two passages (op cil , n, 439 and 233). IJeiberi desciibiiig the biass 

of Lady Halle, c, 1420, speaks of her cauls cs “cuiving upw'atds and outi/mds and tei- 
minating above the head in a pair of horns” (Coskirac on Bras^e'^, (London, 1906), p 258), 
whereas Mrs Ashdown says of the same biass “We may li ace the homed hcad-di css fi om 
this inception.” (op. cit., p 150), We could illiisiiate at length 

1 owe thanlis to Mr, Leslie Bliss, Librarian at the Huntington Library, for putting 
me in touch with Mr. Kendrick. The latter’s lettei is dated from the Biirliugion Aits 
Club, 26 March, 1933. 
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the reign of Richard 11, then, all evidence of such use must be considered 
as lost. Not only that, but the acceptance of the statements of Stowe 
and Camden compels us lo assume that all records of such head-dress 
are lost for the hist fifteen years of the new century. This can hardly be 
possible. I think, therefore, that we may assume with very little hesita- 
tion that Stowe made a mistake in which Camden followed him,^^ and 
that this famous form of head-dress did not appear until well into the 
reign of Kenry V — that is, somewhere between the yeais 1415 and 1420.^^ 
The next line seems to carry confirmation of this proposed date. This 
line has always in the past been made to read: ^‘The cuker hangys so 
side now, furrid v/ith a cat skin Naturally the word ^Tuker’^ gave 
trouble as there ofiered for it no etymologiceJ explanation and the word 
was not otherwise known Fail holt said of it merely, ‘Tart of a woman's 
head-dress. Planche, after referring to Fairliolt, says; ‘T am inclined 
to think it was a kind of cloak.'^^^ Pollard, who saw m the word a mis- 
writing of the ¥/ord “coker," defines it as “a kind of half boot or gaiter,”®® 
and Hailiwell, guessing, apparently, from the implication of the context 
regardless of etymology, defines it shrewdly as “part of a woman's 
horned head-dress, generally fringed with fur.”®^ All these and other 
guesses may now be forgotten in the light of the true reading now 
first given, ^The culer liang}^ so side now,” and this true reading shifts 
the attention al once from the ghost word “cuker” to the word “side.” 
For this word means “extended in any direction” and is thus ambiguous. 
Our lass's collar may have been ver}^ broad or very long and the differ- 
ence chances to be material as we shall soon see. It could hardly have 
been very tali as such a collar could haidly be said to hang. It is intel- 
ligible, hov/ever, to speak of a broad collar as hanging and, as the tall 
collar of the time cf Richaid II gawe way to a broad collar in the reign 
appare:illy, of Henry die temptation is strong to accept the word 

Apparently aeccoLed 03 ^ Agnes Gliicklandj in her Liocs of Ihs Queens of England^ 
(London, Ivl 1 ), p 422 At least she interprets the embarrassirent of the Queen’s ladies in 
v/aiting v.’hen pitdied from then chaictce in 1393 as due to the deslruction of their horned 
hats I ieel confident that Maidstone’s line “Femma feminea sua dum sic femina nudat/’ 
De Conco/dki, Ca nden Soc , (1338), p 40, lefcis to the ladies’ legs 

Horned head-dress of any sort must have been rather unusual in the V/est Riding as 
only one of the brasses m the Riding, that of Agnes vvofe of John Langton, St Peters, Leeds, 
sho vvs such attire and her hat is called “small” by Mr. Stephenson as he describes it {Yorks, 
Arch Jcnnial, xv, 23.) 

£0 Siifi^ees Society and EETS. Upon these ail othei transcriptions have lieen based 
Fredciic 7'illiam Fairliolt, CoUume in England, 3d ed (Revised by E A Dillon) 
(London, 1SS3), ri, (Glossai}’), 141 Dictionary, p 157. 

23 EETS, E3, LX VI, 399 (Glossary) 

23 James 0 iralliwell, Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, sub “cuker ” 

^3 Nuiris, op at , p 370, dates the collar “before the end of the reign of Henry IV”; 
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as meaning broad and thus to refer the words of our poet to con- 
ditions existing from about 1415 to 1420. 

Obvious and easy as such conclusion is, however, the identification is 
by no means certain, for, numerous as examples of such collar accom- 
panied by horned head-dress are — and manuscripts swarm with them— 
I have been unable to find any worn with the wimple or by other than 
women of social position. Our lass is a country woman and wears a 
wimple so adjusted with pins^^ as to make her, we are told, look ^'like 
a saynt/^ It is interesting to discover, then, that a long collar, one 
hanging down the back, seems to have been worn by the lower classes 
in the reign of Henry VI. Such a collar seemed to be worn by a figure 
reproduced by Mrs. Ashdown from Royal MS. 15 E, iv^^ but the re- 
production was uncertain. Captain Haselden therefore wrote to the 
British Museum about the matter and Mr. Eric G. Millar, Deputy 
Keeper of Manuscripts there, replied saying that the collar actually ex- 
tended ^‘down the back about midway from the neck to the waist,’’ and 
that ^fin a similar figure of a lady on fol. 20b the collar undoubtedly 
reaches down to the waist.”^® As this manuscript dates from 1470-1480 
it offers no evidence of the collar at an earlier time. Fortunately there 
is literary evidence of such a collar, however, in the reign of Henry VI, 
It is found in the well-known Middle English version of the Book de la 
Touf-Landry, written in a “good formal hand of the reign of Henry VI,” 
according to Thomas Wright, its editor for the Early English Text So- 
ciety, and dated by William Henry Schofield as “1422-61.”^® The pas- 
sage to which I refer runs as follows: “Seruying women of lowe astate 
. . . thei furre her colers that hangin doune into the middil of the 
backe.”^® As the Old French original, written in 1372, reads “cest a dire 


Frederic Hottenroth, La Costume (Paris, n,d.), ii, 74, and also Trachien der Volker Alter 
und neuer Zeit (Stuttgart, 1883), n, 137, suggests the date 1420. The collar is found upon 
two Yorkshire brasses, one upon that of Agnes, wife of Sir Thomas St Quin tin, c. 1420, m 
Harpham Church and the other upon that of Beatrice, wife of Sir John Routh, c. 1410, 
at Routh. As Agnes Routh shows a high waist fine the date 1410 is probably early. (See 
Yorhs, Arch Jotirnal, xii, 211 and 223.) 

Pins played an exceedingly important part in the dress of ladies in the middle ages. 
Illustrative is the record of a purchase made of Johan de Breconnicr, epingiier de Paris, 
by the Durchess of Orleans at the turn of the century, c. 1400. Her order was for several 
thousand long and short pins, and five hundred ‘‘de la fagon d’Angleterre.’^ (E. D. Longman 
and S. Loch, Fins and Pincushions (1911), p. 16 ) 

^ Ashdown, op cU , opposite p, 190. 

Letter dated from the Museum 15 April, 1933. 1 wish here to thank Mr. Millar for 
his courtesy. *4 eeTS, OS, xxxiix, xiv (MS. Harley 1746). 

William H. Schofield, History of English Literature from the Norman Conq^uest to 
Chaucer, p. 464 4® OS, xxxm, 31. 
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quelles fourrenl leurs dosSrIeurs talons autant penne comme drap/'^^ 
it is evident that the translator, following the custom so prevalent in the 
Middle Ages/® substituted details of dress of his own day, thus authenti- 
cating for us the long collar at a time when it might be new — note the 
poet said ^^so side now ^^ — at the same time as some form of the horned 
hat. It should be observed, too, that the collar is worn by the same class 
as that to which our lass belongs, and further that, like hers, it was 
lined with fur.^® 

I have not myself been able to find any instance of a horned hat worn 
with the wimple, but Mr. Norris writes that such a combination was 
part of the head-dress of matrons of the middle class “during the greater 
part of the reign of Henry VI.’’®® The form of hat to which he refers was 
one where the veil was draped over small cauls extending above the 
head to points, the veil itself being fiat upon the top of the head and 
concealing by its white folds the high color common to the cauls. This 
hat Norris says arose in the reign of Henry V and it could certainly 
give rise to the expression “hornyd like a kowe.” Of course our lass was 
not a matron, but the middle and lower classes still wore the wimple in 
the reign of Henry VI and our lass might well adopt the costume of a 
matron in an attempt to disguise her wiles, as the poet indicates, in 
decorousness. The famous reference to horned head-dress, then, seems 
to refer, in its context, to a period not earlier than the late years of the 
reign of Henry V ; it may describe a combination of hat and collar to be 
found first in the reign of his successor, Henry VI. 

Of more real value to us than tabard or collar or head-dress, however, 
is the gown which our poet puts upon contemporary man. In line 552 he 
makes that emissary of Satan, Tutivillus, addressing the assembled sin- 
ners, cry derisively: “Gay gyrdlys, iaggid hode, prankyd gownes, 
whedir?” And again, in lines 287-288, he makes him say, this time ad- 
dressing the audience directly: 

Yit a poynte of the new gett to tell will I not blyn, 

Of prankyd gownes & shulders vp set, mos and fiokkys®^ sewyd wyth in. 

Royal MS. 19 C VII, fob 18v. For transcription I am indebted to Professor Brandin. 

See Harvey Eagleson, FMLAy XLvn, 339 ff. 

The use of expensive fur by the lower classes was legislated against, III Edward IV, 
(1463), (See Planch6, History, p. 132), Note our lass uses ‘‘cat skin!” For long collars on 
peasants see Dorothy Hartley, Medieval Costume and Life, p, 112, plate F, (B.M.MS. 
AddL 20698; c 1475) and Joseph Strutt, Complete View of the Dress and Habits of the People 
of England (1796-99), plate cxvn. 

Norris, op cit,, n, 439-440. The hat is illustrated in plate 6 14 A. 

A material consisting of coarse tufts and refuse of wool and cotton NED. Padding of 
clothing was legislated against in HI Edward IV. (Planch6, History, p. 132). See Edward 
Parsons, History of Leeds (London, 1834), n, 188; Geo. Clinch, The Antiquary^ s Booh, 
English Costume, pp. 61-62; Victoria County History of Yorkshire, n, 411, 
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It will be noticed that in both quotations he cedis tln^ '^praiikyd/’ 
that is, “pleated \¥hen the practice o£ pleating goevns £rst began in 
England I find it hard to determine; it may be that Us jneepnon is re- 
flected by Occlcve m his dc Regimive PD.iidp'im (1412) ^/hen he nuikcs 
one of the characteis say: 

(I) not so T/ide hrue as is Ihyne, 

So small y-pyndied, (pleated), so fresh and gxy 

(Roxbnrghe Chib cdilion, p 14). 

Here we seem to have the eaily gown undergoing pleating Vvilhoiit losing 
its early flowing characteiistics. However that may be, it ic Jiot \;ithuiit 
significance that both Occleve here and Chaucer in his description of the 
wimple worn by his Prioress, use the word “(y)-pynched” for “pleat- 
ed,” whereas our poet uses the vrord “prankyd,” a w’-ord not known to 
the NED until its appearance in the Promptonv.m Pa/vnlorum (1440) 
where we find: “Prankyd, as cloj^ys: plicatus-a-um.”^^ The name, if not 
the thing, then, seems to belong definitely to the fifteenili ceinhiry 
Even more clear as late is the description of the shoulders of the gown 
as “vp set, mos and flokkys sewyd W 3 ^tlim.” Though a poKtical satire 
called On The Times, written, apparently about 1308,"" says of the then 
govm, “Brodder than ever God made humeris sunt arle tcme?itCb” the 
satire goes on to add, “Wyde colers and hye, ei gladlo GUid colLi par- 
ata.”®^ These last words can but desciibe the Ingh-neclw^d gotvn worn 
almost universally during the decade on eiLlici side of 1400, a gown, 
however, to w^hich our poet could not possibly have icfeiied as havirg 
“siiulders vp sett,” for its shoulders were exactly the oppusUe uf tlmT. 
They were very sloping, as sloping as possible. Upon such shoulders 
Tutivillus could not have gone on to assure us: “iiol on sicli pilus"*'’ 1 
me set and clap tha,ym cheke and chyn, no nay” (290-201). P«e rat, 
rather, upon the shoulder of the gov*m as transfoimecl b}" a later lad for 
padding as a result of which the shoulders became fiat ami lli.} sleeves 
were raised where they were attached to the body of the garment. And, 
unless the authoiiiies are in error, this fad arose so much later than the 
years we have been suggesting that it w'as truly, as the poet says, of the 
“iiev/ gelt.” For ail the authorities I have been able to consult derive 
the fad from Burgundy “tov/ard the middle of the fiflccnlh centiiiy.”®® 

BETS, ES, cii, 344. Tlie date 1440 appeals m the compile! ’s picfnce, Camr!(*n was 
in error, of course, when he tianslated Chaucer’s “pal)*nge” in liic Faison’s Tale, as 
‘"pleated” {Remames, 1614 ed , p 233). 

Cf. John Edwin Weils, A Manual of the Viritings etc., p 238. 

Camden Society, xrv, 275 {Political Poems, edited by Thomas Wright.) 

Hair. Hair was used for padding garments. 

So Hottenroth, op, ciU, German edition, n, 137, French edition ii, 73 : Norris, op. mt., ii, 
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The pleated gown with sliouldeis “vp set, moss and dokkys sewyd 
within/^ then, more than conhrms the presumptive dating of the other 
references v/e have studied. Indeed, it seems to make a date earlier than 
1430 seem very unlikely. 

One more allusion and we are done. In this same play, in a passage 
dealing nith the Seven Deadly Sins, our poet thus describes male Pride. 


Thise laddys tliai leven/ 
as lordys rial, 

At ce to be even/ 
picturde in pail 
As k 3 'Tigys , 

May he dug liAoii a doliet,®^ 

A kodpesT^ like a pokett, 
hym Ihynke it no lioket 
bib tayik^ when lie \Vryng'/b 
his iuddoLkys*^'° lhai lowlic/ 
like walk-mylne clogg>^s,^'^ 


his hede is like a stowke,/ 
huriyd as hoggys,®^ 

A well blawen bowke,®^/ 
tliise fryggys as fioggys,®^ 

This lelian Towke, diyfys/ 
he no doggys 
To fclter, 

I>ot with youre yolow iokkys,®® 

Tor all youre many mokkys, 
y e shall clym on hell crokkys®® 

With a halpeny heltere. (307-322) 


This is the mosL diverting picture given us by our poet. It is capital 
caricature. And it is for our purposes so valuable that the dating of the 
plays might almost be left to it alone. Scantiness of attire characterized 
Chaucer’s day as well as other periods in mediaeval times, yet our Pride 
presents a very different appearance from his counterpart in the last 
quarler of the fourteenth century. In the first place, his hair is short — 
it stands up like a shock of wheat and is bristled as a hog’s — whereas the 
dandy in Chaucer’s time wore his hail long, his ^dokkes crulle^^ as they 
were leyd in presse.”®^ The fad for short hair began, we are told, late in 


358 See Ashdovvii, op. cil , fig 199 Violbt le Tac, DiciiGn.iawe Ratwnnc du Mohther 
Frajuats (Paiis, 1873), ni, fig 29 See L'Oiclhi" riartley, op cit , p 134, for peasants with 
pleated gov’^ns and bioad slioiildeis, Icmpus Eduard IV, m whose leign the fad seems to 
have reached its height (MS Mai Icy, 4379) Meaning uncertain. 

The first instance in NED. 

“Tayle, or tiayne of a cloth sciiraa-tis’’ {Frompl. Pan., p 488 ) ^^hoket^’ means 
“obstacle ” Buttocks Fiilhng mill lamps 

Like a shock of wheat, bristled as hogs On “stowke” see Edward Peacock, MyrFs 
Duties of a Parish Priest, EETS, OS, xxxi, 79. Well blown belly. 

Pollard glosses “animals? beings^” as fiogs (EETS, ES, lxxi, glossary.) It is interest- 
ing to compare with the picture of Piide and the details regaiding the padded shoulders 
the following passage from a satiie on piiests written “not later than 1467” : 

Make shorter 3 mui laylis and bioder 3 mui crownys, 

Leve 3 mur stuffede dowblettes and your pieytid gowns. 

(Percy Society, xxvn, 57) 

This word fts the picture beautifully as it is dePned in the Prompt. Pan , 1440, “loke 
of hey or oder lyke ” (op. cit., p. 268). Hooks. 

Curly. Prologue, 1. 81. Chaucer is describing the Squire. 
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the reign of Henry IV/® and persisted until the days of Edward IV/® 
indeed, brasses in Yorkshire show the cropped tonsure as late as 1494J^ 
Where in this long history of the close-cut hair our Pride belongs must 
be determined by reference to other details of the picture, though Mr. 
Kendrick, in the letter to which I have previously referred, says: ^^The 
hair ^bristled as a hog’s^ would be most appropriate when the hair was 
shortest, . . . That was about 1430-40/' 

In the second place, the codpiece is a distinguishing mark in Pride's 
attire. When this strange piece of costume came to England I have been 
unable to determine. Most authorities date its inception anywhere after 
about the middle of the fifteenth century.'^® Mr. Francis M. Kelly, how- 
ever, cites an example from a Vatican copy of the Romance of the Rose, 
which he dates 137 and Mr. T. G. Mann, late of the Wallace Col- 
lection, refers to one in Foxton's Cosmography, The name ‘^cod- 

piece," however, does not appear, according to our present knowledge, 
before its appearance in our play*^® and the advent into England of the 
thing itself must have been later than Chaucer's Parson^ s Tale, or he 
would not have given to that worthy the following words: “Allas! 
somme of hem shewen the boce of hir shape and the horrible swollen 
membres, that semeth lik the maladie of hirnia, in the wrappyng of hir 
kosesP’^^ The codpiece displaced this mode entirely. 

There remains the distended belly which makes the man remind our 
poet of a frog. Here at last is a detail about which I can find no dis- 
agreement. The information is put succinctly by Marjorie and C. PI. B. 
Quennell in their History of Every Day Things in England: “Men at this 

Cf. Pianch6, Dictionary, p 242; Ashdovm, op, cit , p. 140, and Norris, op, cit , ii, 432. 
A very early dated case of the short hair is in the cut of Occleve presenting his poems to 
Prince Hal, 1412 (reproduced in colors by Henry Shaw, Dresses and Decorations of the 
Middle Ages, ii (unpaginated), and in Chamber's Encyclopedia of English Literature, i, 78.) 

self respecting man, except those of the lower and peasant class, wore long hair 
until the reign of Edward IV.” See Norris, op, cit., n, 433. 

^ The brass of Brian Rouclyfi in Conisboiough Church, West Riding. (Yorks. Arch. 
Journal, xv, facing p. 10). Cf. “Figure of a knight,” c.1480, in Howden Church (tbid,, xi, 
170) and man in armour, Helmsley Church, West Riding, C.1460--1465 (iUd , xv, 282). 

So NED, giving thus the consensus of opinion. 

In Dorothy tlartley, op. cit., p. 36 and n. 1. 

Data given by Mr. Eric G. Miliar in the letter already referred to, IS April, 1933. Mr. 
Mann also refers to Victor Gay, says Mr. MiUar, who, in his Glossaire Archeologiqm du 
Moyen Age et de la Renaissance, illustrated the cod-piece from Bon Berger, 1379. The name 
used, is “brayette.” The Foxton reference is to MS. R. IS. 21 , Trinity Coil, Cam. 

It is worth noting that, though the Prompt. Parv. gives “codde, of a mannys priuyte,” 
(p. 89), it does not give “codde piece.” This is as late as 1440. 

Parson^ Tale, 11, 421 ff Chaucer, like our poet, is discussing the Seven Deadly Sins. 
Italics mine. 
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time (middle of the j5fteenth century), exaggerated their figures as much 
as their clothes and many not only tightened their waists but they wore 
their tunics stiffened out in globular shape over the chest.^^^'^ The fad 
followed in the wake of padding and, in conjunction with a marked re- 
turn of the very abbreviated dress — a return which Norris dates in the 
very middle of the century"^^ — seems to have been introduced latest of 
all the fashions we have studied. Truly our male Pride, with his short 
hair, his codpiece, and his padded-out torso, was dressed cap a pie in 
the very latest of fashions at the time our poet wrote. And that time 
seems actually to have been as late as 1440. 

Thus we reach the end of our review of the allusions to costume in 
the work of the Wakefield Master. I must grant at once that I have 
neglected many allusions which would be proper were our poet writing 
in the reign of Richard II or Henry IV. Had there been time to give 
and study these I suspect that many would now find themselves in some 
confusion. One immediate explanation of such seeming conflict offers, of 
course, in the suggestion that passages containing the late references 
have been ^'brought down to date’’ in accord with the mediaeval practice 
which we ourselves illustrated in the case of the Middle English version 
of Geoffrey de La Tour-Landry. In reply to this possibility may I say 
that there is absolutely no evidence of such process in the extant man- 
uscript. The style is such as to preclude imitation by any other man, and 
no one, I believe, has ever questioned the authenticity of the passages 
in which the late references occur. Thus, if the passages are the result 
of any “bringing up to date” the revisions must have been made by 
the poet himself.^® Such an interpretation would, no doubt, shift some 
the precise time of his flourishing, but would not affect materially the 
dates we have been considering. 

Revision, however, is not necessary to interpret the facts, as another 
and sufiS-cient explanation offers. It will be easily seen that our poet has 
his eyes, usually, upon the people of his day as they come and go in 
Wakefield and the West Riding of Yorkshire, where metropolitan fash- 
ions would be slow in rising and where, as in country districts always, 

Page 151. For pictorial examples see PlanchS, DicUj p. 311, and Ashdown, op, ciL^ 
p. ISO. 78 op^ ciL, n, 357--358, 

The passages are not affected by Mr. Frank Cady^s theory of an editor in couplets and 
quatrains. JEGF, x, 572 and xi, 244.) 

There is some bibliographical evidence favoring an authorial addition of the passage 
about the Sins. Stanzas 40-46 inclusive could be omitted entirely and they begin almost 
as if in response to popular demand: 

yit of the synnes seuen som thyng special 

now nately to neven that renys ouer all. (305-306) 
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fashions would persist long.®^ We should not be surprised, tlieii, to injd 
the horned hat a ^^new fon syn’’ a matter of years alter its advent 
in London or even York, and the same thing would be true of all the 
other allusions to early forms of dress. But vdien Tutivillus Idls us alnuit 
the gown with its shoulders “vp sett’’ and of the man with slioit lu'ur, 
a codpiece and a well-blown belly, he is talking of the Seven Beiidiy 
Sins, as I have said, and the poet has his eyes upon ccnteis ol fashion, 
more particularly, I suppose, upon York, commonly called the ^^sccoiid 
capital of England” and the center of the cloth industry oi the island 
Here new styles would appear quickly and thus a very natural ex]ikina- 
tion offers of the time spread in the costume allusions of our plays. 

By either interpretation, the costume allusions with unexpected defi- 
niteness, indicate that our poet was not writing before the second quar- 
ter of the fifteenth century instead of during the first decade of that 
century or earlier, thus restoring the long-neglected date proposed by 
Douce. Yet our knowledge of mediaeval costume is such that I should 
be the last to rest the date of ours or any manuscript upon costume 
references alone. Of vital moment, then, is a consideration of such other 
evidence of date as we can recover from the sparse records which the 
lapse of time has vouchsafed to us. 

Before we present this evidence it will be well for us to remind our- 
selves that, except for a ‘^tradition” favoring ^‘Widkiik” es the place 
for the plays — a tradition to which I suppose no one now subsciibcs— 
all the evidence we have supports the conviction that the plays of tlic 
Towneley manuscript were presented by guilds in Wakefield.®'^ In the 
first place, (a) the dialect is that of the West Riding of Yoikshirc,^'^ and 
there is reference in the plays (b) not only to Horbury, a village some 
three miles southwest of Wakefield,^® but also to (c) “Walling slietc,” 
the name by which a Roman road passing about five miles east oi town 
was knowm as late as the time of Henry VIII. In the second place, 
there are references in the plays and the manuscript which indicate nut 

Pollard, looking upon tke advent of the horned headdress as dating 1388, advances 
the date of the poet to the “early years of the fifteenth century” {op. cil , xxvii) I am asking 
a slightly greater lateness in Yorkshire practice aftci 1420. 

See page 631 and note 2 above 

Cf Surtees Society, iii, viii-x; Matthew Peacock, AngUa, ncue folgc xii, 516-519 (ie~ 
peated in Yorls, Arch Jonrml, xv, 94 and LTLS, March 5, 1925); W. V/. Skeat, 
Athemceum, Dec 2, 1892. Woodkirk v.as about four miles north of Wa^kefieid; all the allu- 
sions in the plays aie to places soutla or east of the tov/n, unless to the itself. 

Cf. Surt Soc., ut, xi-sil ss Play xin, 1. 455. 

PUy 26. Leland describes the Road in detail Cf Yorks. Arch (hid 7'p. Journal, 

X, 243. 
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only the vicinity of Wakefield as the place of production but the town 
itself Thus (a) Cain, in the Mactacio Abel (Play ii), says, ^Tery (bury) 
me in gudeboare, at the quarell heded’ (367) This is an almost certain 
reference to Goodybower Close near the Green in Wakefield and to the 
'^quarell, Yorkshire for ^'quarry,” which was located near it.^"^ Again, 
(b) in the Processus Talentorum (Play xxiv), the dialogue refers four 
times to “this towne,^’ the speaker in every case addressing the audience 
directly in monologue To interpret these words as alluding to Jeru- 
salem, the place of the dramatic action, would be to do utmost violence 
to mediaeval dramatic practice. That the poet committed no such viola- 
tion is clear m all the passages for which let the last stand as evidence. 
In it the Third Torturer says: 

I am the most sinew in all myn kyn, 

That is from this towne vnto lyn. (154-155) 

Lynn was the great eastern seaport on the Ouse and came naturally to 
the poet as a measure of distance. No one in the audience could possibly 
have understood him to mean “from Jerusalem unto Lynn.^’ Again, (c) 
— and this is evidence which has not, to my knowledge, been indicated 
before — in the Prima Pastorum (Play xii), the Second Shepherd says, 
on the approach of the Third Shepherd: 

here comj^s slaw-pase (Slow-pace) 
ffro the mylfi whele (125-126). 

We seem here to have reference to the soke mill of the Manor, located 
“just above the bridge’’ over the Calder, the mill where all the grain of 
“Wakefield, Sandal and the Tp. of Bosett” must be ground.®® Finally, 
(d) the scribe himself assigned Play i and Play iii to Wakefield in his 
captions to those plays. 

We know further that by the middle of the fifteenth century some one 
in Wakefield had gained sufficient reputation, presumably as an actor, 
to be employed by the great city of York. The entry in the York Memo- 
randum Book reads as follows: “(1446) j ludento de Wakefeld vjd.”®® 
Finally, the Burgess rolls for the years 1554 and 1556 give indubitable 
evidence that, in the sixteenth century at least, plays were being 
given in Wakefield under the sponsorship of the guilds of the “Merry” 
town 

Cf. Peacock, Anglia^ n. f. xii, 517. Cf. 11. 75, 76; 110; 154-155. 

Alfred S. Ellis, Yorh^ Arch and Tp Journal y viii, 493, n. 6, 

Quoted from Lucy Touhnin Smith, York Mystery Flays, xxxviii 
This evidence, first given by Mr. Peacock with errors in dating and transcription 
{Yorks, Arch, Journal, xv and LTLS, June 7, 1928), and later given by Mr. J. W. Walker, 
who discovered it, I shall give in toto because of its very great interest and of the fact that 
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The sponsorship of plays by guilds, thus made certain in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, seems likewise to have been true at Wakefield 
at the time when our plays were set down in the Towneiey manuscript. 
At least Mr. W. W. Greg, after a careful weighing of the evidence avail- 
able to him, wrote: “I think the proper inference is that the manuscript, 
like the York plays, is a Register’ made from originals in the hands of 
the different guilds.^^®^ That it is a ‘Tegister^’ and not the work of a re- 
dactor working in couplets, quatrains or what not, is clear, not only from 
the evidence studied by Mr. Greg, but from other evidence not available 


it is at present so comparatively inaccessible. I quote it from the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society^ Record Series^ lxxiv, pp. 20-22. 

PAVNES LAYD BY THE BUEGES QWEST AS EOLXOYT, IN ANNO 1554 

1. Itm a payn is layd yt gyles Bollejffe shall brenge In or Causse to be broght ye regcnail 
(original) of Corpus Xti play before ys & wytsonday In pane .... 

2. Itm a payn ys layde yt ye mesters of ye Corpus Xti playe shall Come & mayke thayre 
a Count (account) before ye gentyllmen & burgessus of ye toun before this & may day next. 
In payn of every e on not so doynge 20s. 

PAYNES LAYDE BY THE BURGES ENQUESTE AT THE COCJRTE KEPTE AT WAKEFELDE NEXTE 

APTEP. THE EEASTE OP SAYNTE MICHAELL THAPCHAUNGELL IN THIRDE AND EOURTE 
YEARE OE THE REIGNES OF OUR SOVERAIGNE LORDE AND LADYE KINGE 
PHILYPPE AND QUENE MAR YE, 1556 

1. Itm a pa 3 nie is sett that everye crafte and occupacion doo bringe furthe Iheire pagy 
aunts of Corpus Christi daye as hathe bene heretofore used and to gyve furthe the speches 
of the same in after holydayes in payne of everye one not so doynge to forfeit xls. 

2. Itm a payne is sett that everye player be redy in his pagyaunt at setled lyme before 
5 of ye clocke in ye morn 3 mge in payne of every one not so doynge to forfeit vjs viijd. 

3. Itm a payne is sett yt ye players playe where setled and no where els m payne of no so 
doynge to forfeit xxs. 

4. Itm a payne is sett yt no man goe armed to disturb ye playe or hinder ye procession 
in payne of everye one so doynge vjs viiid. 

5. Itm a payne is sett yt everye man shall leave hys weapons att hys home or at hys 
ynne in payne not so doynge vjs viiid. 

6. Ye summe of ye expens of ye Cherche mester for ye Corpus Christi playe xvijs. xd 

a Item payd to ye preste xijd. 

b. Itm payd to ye mynstrells xxd. 

c. Itm payd to ye mynstrells of Corpus Christi playe iiis. ivd. 

d. Itm payde for ye Corpus Christi playe & wryt 3 mge of ye spechys for yt iijs. viijd. 

e. Itm payd for ye Baner for ye mynstrells vjs. viijd. 

f . Itm payd for ye r 3 mgyng ye same day vjd. 

g. Itm payd for garlonds on Corpus Christi day xijd. 

The Library^ 3d ser., v, 293. Mr. E. X. Chambers also considers the manuscript a 
register (Mediaeval StagCj n, 143). The position of Charles Davidson that the piesent form 
of the plays shows the hand of a compiler (Studies in the English Mystery Plays ^ 129 - 130 ) 
and that of F. W. Cady that it shows the hands of two redactors, one working in couplets 
and the other in quatrains (JEGP x, 572 ff.), have already been replied to by Miss Grace 
Frank (Mod, PUL^ xv, 181 ff.) The present study but renders doubly certain the position 
of those who see in the plays a register. 
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to him. I refer to evidence in the manuscript itself. No one, I am sure, 
can work long from the manuscript without feeling that the scribe, at 
least while transcribing the early plays, was following independent source 
manuscripts with great fidelity. There is concrete evidence of this, I 
think, in the error he made while transcribing the Noah cum Filiis. In 
transcribing that play he wrote on folio C h the text belonging on folio 
C 1^, placing on the latter the omitted text with rubrics calling attention 
to his error. As both these pages now begin with the words ^^Bot now 
syn” the mistake could most easily have been made had the correspond- 
ing pages of his source also begun with these words. Such explanation, 
however, would indicate a fidelity to source so great as to affect even 
the number of lines with which he ruled his page, and the assumption 
of such fidelity to source best explains other peculiarities in the MS. 

For example, in the first thirteen plays he used an exceedingly varied 
space for the insertion of his initial capitals and those capitals them- 
selves vary exceedingly in size and form. Those to plays i and ii, for ex- 
ample, are small and radically unlike any others in the manuscript; 
that to Play viii, a play derived from York, is tall and also unique; 
those to the two Shepherd plays, Plays xii and xin, again differ from 
all others, though they are themselves of the same character. Further- 
more, the initial letters of the first thirteen plays vary from 1| inches 
to over 4 inches in height and none of them more than faintly presages 
the form of capital the scribe suddenly assumes with Play xiv and con- 
tinues to use, with very slight modification, throughout the rest of the 
plays. If these variations, as we have seen reason to believe, are due to 
scribal fidelity in transcription, the conclusion is inevitable that he was 
working from separate manuscripts done by different scribes, a conclu- 
sion supported further by the fact which we have already pointed out — 
the fact that though the capitals of the Shepherd plays differ from all 
others, they are themselves of the same character. 

Further evidence tending to show that the manuscript is a register 
lies in the variation in the writing of the stage directions which are some- 
times written in the margin and sometimes within the text. This varia- 
tion in practice might not be considered significant, but for the fact that 
in four of the plays where they are in red and within the text®® space for 
them had to be left as the scribe wrote the body of the play. In such 
cases scribal whim offers a not too convincing explanation. 

Moreover, as the last comment implies, though most of the stage 
directions are in black ink and thus presumably written at the time of 

Plays VEH, xvin, xx, and xxvi. Of these the first two and the last are derived from 
York. There may be significance in the fact that, according to Miss Smith, original stage 
directions in the manuscript of the York ‘‘register*’ are in red {York Mystery Plays^ xvii). 
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Irarrcrib'.i.g the te"”!, olhers — to h'O j'"* lo 1 ink^ 

dore pres^iii^xldy P3 the ccrl'e iubii<:-kd kis t* aI. This \arj:-koa 
laight also be ascribed lo xduTa "\eie .1 ooL fer Ike kicL ibat, cacc!) 1 ior 
one diieciioD in the riargiU cl i'i.r" e.rvji — a. direction \di.icli nr'r; well 


have been added clur'eg pi .iof-i :a/b. g of kne iiaascr’fdhwr”" and Ike 
directions in ilic very cocnposilc lliiy rv:, oil slope dnc'^ lions m red, 
inarginal or oLlierwise, aie in i/ev*" derived from li^ork. 

Additionol evidence Ibat ll e i i-snis;! is a reywtsi bes iji the fact 
that, aJtlioiigli conpleis in edl Lnt tvw. cf tlie plays, ■‘vbsiber onyinal or 
coitorirJ, are, witli iJCgb^dJe ere iplions,^^ wiltten m siagle d.ics unless 
there is cliaagc of speaLer after tlie fnsl xhyme, in those tv/o ]}]a}T, they 
are not so veritlen. In PLi}^ x the scilbe vilies all the couplets in two 
lines each and all but the first three and the last — all on folio 28b, to be 
exact — in two columns, a formal found nowhere else in the manuscript. 
And in Play xxxi, after v^ritiiig ilv 2 fir it thirty-one couplets in two lines 
each, presumably thus following Lis soorce, he reverted to his usual 
one line practice as he began vnitiog on foli-j 130a. if this vomiation in 
W'riting seems to offer doubtful evidence Its force is at ciif^e slrci'gth- 
ened when we recall that ll is play, should folloir Iday xix, t]*e 

Johannes Baptista, and not Play xxx, the Indicuio^, as 'n the maru- 
scnpl, Apparently the scribe could not lay hands upon it at d.c proper 
time for its coirect placing in the manusnipt. Pinaily v^’C have the erioi 
in ihe naming of Idey xxviir / Lhoiigh tlw scriLc 1 ml cal'ed. iday xxvi 


Resnr cccio DorAnij he lepealeo Irjl title for Play r'VCVJiJ and failed to 
correct llie ascription. This ageJn h net ncccssaiiiy sifysificanl; sembes 
have done stianger things. Put 1] e n‘anuscii])t, despite its cvidcace of 
carelessness at times, slicws clcaily that I he scriLc prcai-read liis text 
to source at the time of its riibimalion. Many times i)o canrcls an error 
ill red,®^ and he also enters In red occasional omissions. Odici evidence 
could be given. Had he not been working from a sonive manuscript read- 
ing Resurrcccio Domini^ Ihercfcre, he would probably have caught the 
error even though he made it in rubiicaling the tcxl.^’^ The words are now 


The excepliOiis eie coxifTeJ lo Play i ^'bore sni couplets rot iavolvxny rl!an<5c of 
speaker aie cacli y. ru ' ci in tv. o imes jnd ] day ii -** heic the con? lot s r to v/iiltca in' jifieiciilly 
in one line v itli intcinal iimc oj in o hncs hf. atuicd An apparent exception in fday xx 
and anothej in Play xxiii are easily explicp de m laiher cic'u scjihoi cnoi in li an snip I ion. 

So on folios 14b, 2?a, 29a, 43b, 54a, CSb, 78a, etc. 

So on folio 22a he adds ^‘Hoyses, Mo^'ses”, on folio 70a he adds “Pclriis’b etc. 

The scribe seems to have made an eiior also in the heading of Play iit, where a whole 
line, done in red, has been erased and a black line drawn through the space. Tlieie is no 
Y/ay of telling Yrhether he made the cracore oi not. It is so compkte that nolliing can be 
rescued, even with the violet ray. The loss may be gieat, as Play m is assigned by the 
scribe to Wakefield. The erasuie is on foKo 7a. 
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crossed (. lit ill Hack iiiL th d tlie woigg Tlo/ios oj Indie, iiidicatlng more 
exactly Iks pail of ike ric&uriccilo'i lioalcJ Ly tke iJic.y, liave beea 
added ia Ike same ink and in a diiTeieiit hand. 

That our nia luocrlpt is a rcgjktar of plays dciiveJ fioni independent 
nieaiusaipls SLeras, ilrni, v orlly/ of faith That Ihcee xiidepeiiient manu- 
scripts mere the propem^," of vaiious piiildc seems also '/eiyr hard to deny. 
At least oiu copi^ of seveiai of the pia>s slioms them assigned to various 
guilds Ly anno tat: cn TIiuSj near the title to Pla}^ i, some leader has 
v/iitlen the moio leal is, Tanners, and this in a liand which 

Captain Kaselden says iaay he css^i.hail}' eo. leuipoiary ith tlis niarxii- 
script il/jli In like nianimr, near the tl Je to Tda}' ii another early reader 
has written “Glover pag . . . the completion cf the vcord Laving been 
clipped away oy ihc binder. Near the tide of Tlay viir, in like manner, 
are the vords “lilslers Tcgeiixi” and peci 'oay uonn the page, in another 
hand, the icouls “lyster pbjg’^ ckal is, di ei's pla,/ As dh pla;c is aJniost 
vcihalmi hl:c the York Ida}" ::i it is -voith uoting itmt lire latter play 
IS ai,?signcd to the “Iiost:ers,^^ that is, the hosiers Thus the annotators 
did not have in niinJ the play as given in York Again, under the title 
to Play XXVII vee find the \/ords “fysher Pagent,^^ and finally, about 
midway down the margin of the iirst page of Play xxxn — the play add- 
ed early ill the sixteerxili century, according to scholars — we find again 
the words “Lysters Pag . . . under which is fuitber text now illegible, 
fipparenily, by the time this play was entered, the Dyers had ceased to 
sponsor Play viii 

The irnplicalioii of ail this cannot Lc gaio said; the plays concerned were 
recognized b}" readers as belonging io certain guilds, xknd if this be true 
cf tlie few pla3''s, it wms ahn«'at certauiy true of them all. Our manu- 
script vTOiild seeiTi to be, then, as Llr Greg suggests, a register of guild 
plays Inasriuch as i e kno^v that T/akifield lalci supper ted a guild 
cycle and that our pk;'s ’-^ere certainty some of them, and probabty all 
of them, guild plays — and inasmuch as some of our plays are assigned 
by the scribe to Wakefield ana olhers coitain local allusions bearing 
out the same ascription — the coxiciusioxi seems as certain as any con- 
clusion based in part upon clieiimstantial evidence can be, that the 
Towneley inanLisciipt contains a cycle of pla^/s pioduced by guilds in 
V/akefield, 

Not only that, but, as Mr. Pollard sa3^E, the plays assigned by the 
scribe to ?/akefield and those assigned by various leaders to guilds as 
producers, cannot “iurnish in any a group by themselves, and, of 


The piesencc of tins last entry vras not noted hf Profcssoi Loins W/anii in his study 
of the maiiiisciipt in PM LA, xem, MS. ERTS, ES, lxxi, xxviii. 
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the two plays assigned by the scribe to Wakefield, the fiist, the Creation 
Play, belongs to what Mr. Pollard calls the ^^first stage^’ in the growth 
of the cycle, and the second, the Noah cum Filiis, belongs by common 
consent to the late work of the Wakefield Master. The conclusion is in- 
evitable, I think, that the cycle as we now have it — except for minor 
editing, if any — ^®®must have been in much its present form when the 
Master completed his work upon its plays. We are entirely justified in 
asking the question, therefore: When was Wakefield and its vicinity able 
to sponsor our elaborate cycle of mystery plays? 

In seeking an answer to this question let us ask it first of the earlier 
years proposed by Professor Gayley, the years centering about the Wat 
Tyler Rebellion, 1381. Fortunately our answer for these years can be 
very concrete. It is customary to say about the Towneley Cycle that 
^fit contains thirty-two plays’’; it would be more accurate were we to 
say that ^The Towneley manuscript at present contains thirty-two plays, 
some of them incomplete.” For the manuscript as we have it lacks all 
of Sig. the four middle leaves of Sig. B, the two middle leaves of 
Sig. D and Sig. K, all of Sig. S except the first leaf, and all of Sig. T ex- 
cept the last three leaves. In other words, the original manuscript of 
160 leaves has lost 28 of those leaves so that it now contains but 132. 
If from the missing 28 we subtract all of Sig. A as containing probably 
no plays, there remain 20 undoubtedly containing text. The present 
manuscript, if we omit Play xii as repeated in Play xm, contains 11,680 
lines. If we add to these the probable number of lost lines, taking the 
present average per page as a basis of computation, we shall find that 
the original cycle probably extended to about 13,476 lines. The extant 
York Cycle of 48 plays contains but 13,211 lines. True, three plays are 
missing from the York manuscript, but the lines thus lost are offset by 
the fact that Miss Smith, whose line numberings I have used, prints as 
two lines all long twelve- and sixteen-syllable lines, thus almost doubling 
the number of lines in one-fourth of the plays.^®^ Thus the York Cycle, 
commonly called our longest, may well have been really shorter than 
the Towneley Cycle. 

Not only was the Towneley Cycle thus long, but the existing plays 
alone, again omitting the doubling involved in the two Shepherd plays, 

Cf. Frank Cady, JEGP, x, 572 ff. and Grace Frank, Mod, FUl, for January, 1918. 

Tkougii the Surtees Society editor postulated the loss of four leaves after Play x 
(page 7), the Early English Text Society editor postulated the loss of twelve (page vii, 
n. 1) and this error persists even in the work of Professor Wann {FMLA, xxili, 139). 
My attention was called to the actual nature of the loss by Captain Haselden. 

Op, ciL, p, 8, n. 1 and p, 68, n. 1. 
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involve the casting of no less than 224 r61es.^°® Of course many of these 
are simple, and the conditions of presentation may have permitted one 
actor to share in more than one r61e.^^^ Yet, however we may reconstruct 
the conditions, the number of skilled actors required, even by mediaeval 
village standards, must have been considerable if the plays were given 
with any adequacy. And the nature of the dramatic action, particularly 
in the Master’s work, suggests strikingly such adequacy. 

' Could Wakefield in the neighborhood of 1381 sponsor so long a cycle 
involving so many character roles? We may find the answer to this ques- 
tion, I think, in the poll-tax records of 1379, records which, fortunately 
for us, have survived the ravages of time.^°^ Turning to them I think 
we must be astonished to find that the village had a tax-paying popula- 
tion of only 201 men and women over the age of sixteen. As 114 of these 
were married the total adult population of the place was 315. Beverley, 
with its cycle of similar length and its 38 crafts listed as sponsoring 
plays in 1390,^®® shows in the capitation tax of 1377 a population of 
2663 over the age of fourteen, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, with a cycle 
which Professor Holthausen numbers as possibly twenty-three plays in 
the fifteenth century, shows in the same tax a population of 2647.^^® 
Coventry, famous for its cycle of ten plays, at the same time had a 
population of upwards of 7000.^^^ These figures do not make it seem 

103 The average number of actors is seven. In the York cycle the average is 7.7. Nine of 
the Towneley plays call for ten or more actors with speaking parts and Play X5C, the 
ConspiraciOf calls for fifteen. 

10^ At York a law against doubling by an actor seems to have been passed in 1476 (Smith, 
op, cit.j xxxvii) In Coventry in 1443 members of certain crafts were forbidden to play in 
any pageant except their own without the consent of the Mayor (Chambers, Medimd 
Stage, II, 360). 

103 The tax record for Wakefield is printed in Yorks. Arch, and Tp. Journal, Yi, pp. 150- 
152, Further reference to the record will not be given. Mr. J. W. Walker, in Chapter vi 
of ins forthcoming History of Wakefield (Wakefield — The West Yorkshire Printing Co. 
Limited), says, “Wakefield had a population of 567 souls.’’ In reaching this total, however, 
he ‘^included the whole of the old parish of Wakefield and of Sandal, including Walton,” 
he writes me. He adds further ^^I quite agree with you that of Wakefield town the popula- 
tion is not 567 but 315.” (Letter dated Feb. S, 1934.) 

Cf . Chambers, op. cit., n, 340-341. The assumption which he and others seem to make 
that the number of plays corresponded with the number of guilds listed has no proof, 
so far as I know. See Selden Society, xiv, 33-34. 

On the smaller returns in 1379 see Eleanor Lloyd, Yorks. Arch. Journal, xx, 319. See 
also Arthur Leach, Bmerley Town Documents, Sdd. Soc., xrv, xviii. 

Quoted from Chambers, op. cit., n, 424. 

Archeologia, vn, 340; quoted from George Poulson, Beverlac (London, 1829), 2 vols. 
in 1, p. 135 and n. 2. Cf. Hardin Craig, EETS, ES, lxxxvii, xiii. 

L. F. Salzman, English Life in the Middle Ages, p. 78. J. W. Ashley, Introduction to 
English Economic History (1893), n, 11, gives the figure as 9000. 
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likely tliat V/akekeld, with its meagre population of 315 souls^ could 
liave suppcrled our cycle of over thirty-two plays. 

Lcl us grant, however, that the whole population was 'dliama- 
mincled,^^ we must also grant that more than enthusiasm wouhi be in- 
quired for the presentation of our plays. For we cannot overlook the 
matter of expense. The York Memorandum and the CovciiUy 

Lcet BookT'^ fairly bristle with petitions for relief from the expense in- 
volved in maintaining plays, and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that more than one craft frequently combined in the giving of single 
plays because of the expense. What the actual cost of producing a play 
was varied greatly, of course, with conditions. Entiies for the payment 
of actors arc common. Music was usually provided. Pvefreshments wcie 
commonly served to players and minstrels. At Conventry, for example, 
the Smiths, in 1490, paid ij s. ij d. for “brede, ale” and other lefresh- 
menls at the first rehearsal of their play and ij s. iiij d. at the second. 
They also had expense for new costumes and for music, so that the total 
cost of their play, as added up by Professor Chambers, was 31 7 s. 3] 
dd^^ The wealthy Mercers at York, on February 27, 1154, entered into 
an agreement for the production of their ^^Domysday” at an annual fee 
of 101.^^® On the other hand, many plays cost much less. Tims at York, 
in 1422, we find the Millers paying x s. and the Hayresters v s., by agice- 
ment, to the Saucemakers and Tilemakers tov/ards their play, and ten 
years later the Saucemakers withdrew from active production for a fee 
of It is just possible, therefore, that the cost of the play did not 
much exceed xx s. The same may be said of the Crucifixion iday, for, 
in the same year, 1422, the Painters and Stainers agreed to pay v s each 
to the Pinners and Latoners as their share in the play.^^^ It is liaidly 
likely that the average for a cycle would be thus low, but ^vcii if that 
were possible the Towneley Cycle would have cost some 351 each year.^^'*^ 
Were the citizens sufficiently prosperous to meet such expense? 

Again the poll-tax records supply an answer. Turning to them we iiiiil 
but 51 of the 201 taxpayers assessed more than the iTiinimum tax of 
iiij d. exacted of all “not notorious mendicants”^^® and of these only six 
paid over xij d. The highest tax paid was xl d. paid by a frankly n and 
two merchants. This v/as the usual tax for franklyns and shows the mer- 
chants to have been prospering. On the other hand the hostelers— of 
whom, by the way, there were but four — ^^dnstead of the usual ij s. 

Edited by I^faude Selleis, Surtees Soc,^ exx and exxv. 

Bata conveniently summarized by Hardin Craig, op. cit., App. II. Ide.n^ p. 

Op c/X, n, 359 us Surtees Soc , cxxix, 5S-59. 

Idem, exxv, xlvi-xlvii and 171-173. us exxv, xlvii and 102-104. 

us On original number of plays see three paiagiaphs below, 

Yorks Arch, and Tp. Journal vn, 187. 
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paid, three of them but xij d. and the fourth but vj d. Robertus ffristoiij 
farvier de pa:sonage^ instead of the usual ij s. paid but xij dd^- The total 
tax of the village was but ivl xv s. viiij d., less than the probable cost of 
outfitting a single play such as the Towneley Noah cum Ftliis. At least 
at Hull, the “New shype,” built in 1421, for the I^Ioah play there, cost 
vl viij s The possibility that a community so poor as these tax re- 
turns indicate could finance our cycle seems to me negligible. 

Nor is the picture much improved if we assume that the v^hcle coun- 
tryside helped; for, even when we enlarge our horizon to include the 
v/hole wapentake of Aggebrigg^^^ with its 37 vills or parishes aside from 
Wakefield, we find that but 26 in these vills all told paid over the mini- 
mum tax for trades and professions. Thus the whole wapentake, includ- 
ing Wakefield, shows but forty-six tax-pa 3 ^ers assessed over vj d. Cer- 
tainly tJiis does not suggest a prosperous community. Even With the aid 
of the three farmers and the five frankiyns in the wapentake, the dis- 
trict could hardly have financed year by year an all-day drama such as 
ouis, and this is true whether we look upon the plays as sponsored by 
the community or by guilds. 

That they were sponsored by guilds at the time of the writing of our 
manuscript w^e have seen abundant reason to believe. If so sponsored, 
however, they v/ould make additional demands upon the producers. Ob- 
viously there must be a sufficient number of trades and crafts to spon- 
sor them. We have said that the present manuscript contains parts or 
all of thirty-two plays. The losses in the early signatures'-^ do not in- 
volve losses of whole plays, but the losses in Signatures S and T cer- 
tainly do. For at present we jump directly from the Ascencio to the 
Judicmm, whereas between these two plays the Ludus Coventriae has 
two plays, the Chester Cycle three, and the York Cycle four. Professor 
Chambers thinks that “probably two plays, at least, are and Mr. 

Peacock thinks that four are missing As the present average of leaves 
per play is about four we may feel confident, I think, that the twelve 
lost leaves contained at least three plays. This would give us a cycle of 
approximately thirty-five plays. Remembering that two and three and 
sometimes more crafts were wont to share the cost of single plays, if we 
advocate the giving of our cycle by the Guilds of Wakefield in 1379, we 
must certainly agree with Miss Maude Sellers, editor of the York Memo- 

Journal, xv, 101) Note the allusions to inns in the Burgess records of Wakefield which 
we quoted, note 91 above. 

122 For a digest of the tax returns see George T. Clark, “The West Riding Poll Tax and 
Lay Subsidy Rolls, 2nd. Richard 11,^’ Yorks, Arch, and Tp. Journal, vii, 187-193. 

Chambers, op. ctt., n, 371. 

The ^hidings” weie divided into “wapentakes” in Yorkshire 

Ml Peacock thinks the entry given in note 91, sub-head 12 above, shovvs that Banns 
were to be rewritten. Possibly the lost Sig. A contained such Banns. (LTLS, June 7. 1928). 
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randum Book and of the Victoria County History of YorkshirCj when she 
says: ^There seem to be good grounds for thinking that the Towneley 
Mystery plays were acted at Wakefield; if so, the guilds there must have 
been both numerous and influential.^^^ 

From what we have just learned of Wakefield I am sure no reader ex- 
pects to find such to have been actually the case there at the time we 
are considering. What we do find is a list of forty-nine tradesmen and 
artisans representing but fifteen trades and occupations.^^® Even if we 
included the whole wapentake of Aggebrigg we should find but 167 ar- 
tisans and tradesmen to care for the 224 and more r61es in the plays and 
a total of but twenty-four trades and occupations to sponsor the ap- 
proximately thirty-five plays.^^® Moreover, of these twenty-four there 
were only six followed by more than ten persons.^®^ Such a group might 
sponsor in a small way a small cycle but never could have handled ours 
as we have it. Thus Professor Gayley’s suggestion that the Secunda 
Pastorum might have been written 'dn the decade before or after Wat 
Tyler’s Rebellion” must certainly be given up. 

The question now becomes, How soon after 1379 had Wakefield grown 
sufficiently to be able to sponsor the plays? Unfortunately historical evi- 
dence whereby we may presume to continue to trace intimately the 
growth of the town for the next century or more is lacking. We do know, 
however, that Mr, Edward Parsons was able to say of it that in 1553 
it was ^Unquestionably the largest, the most populous and the most 
flourishing town in the district.”^®^ This knowledge does not help us 
much, of course, yet I feel confident that the growth after 1379 was not 
so immediate nor so fast as to make it possible for the town to support 
our cycle by the time of Pr^munire, 1393, the later date suggested by 
Professor Gayley. Sufficient evidence to prove this can be gleaned, I 
think, from a comparison of the poll-tax records of 1379 with the second 
aulneger’s account for Wakefield, l395-96f^^ particularly so as the tai- 

128 SisL Co. Yks , in, 445. 

I have included two men bearing craft names because they paid the usual trade tax; 
I have also considered as two the crafts whose names might be but chance variants. Thus 
the numbers I have used represent the maximum possible. 

The indications of crafts upon the manuscript is, of course, much later than 1379, 
yet it is interesting to note that the tax rolls show but three Barkers (Play i), one Glover 
(Play n), and no Listers (Play vm), or Fishers (Play xxvir) in the whole wapentake. The 
words Lister and Fisher appear once each as surnames but with a tax of but iiij d. each, the 
tax taken from those not in trades or occupations. 

These six were the tailors, smiths, spicers, suters (bootmakers), websters, and wriglits. 

History of Leeds, I, 303. 

The first and third accounts do not segregate the returns from Wakefield, but the 
third shows three names missing from those assigned to Wakefield in the second. See Exch. 
K. R. Acets., bundle no. 345, 1st account no, IS; 2nd., no. 17; 3d., no. 18; reprinted in 
Yorks, Arch. Soc., Record Series, lxiv, 39 ffi, 95 ff,, and 98 ff . 
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lors alone outnumbered the weavers in the tax returns of 1379 and as 
twenty-four of the forty-nine artisans and tradesmen listed were engaged 
in some branch of the cloth industry. Turning to the records, then, we 
find that in 1379 there were five “websters^^ in Wakefield, two of them 
women, and that in 1395-96^®^ there were seven, one of them a womaii.^®® 
Urge any incompleteness in these records which you will, you cannot in- 
fer from them a town of any size. The whole period suggested by Pro- 
fessor Gayley, c.l375~1400, must, I feel sure, be given up.^^® 

What, then, of Mr. Pollard^s dating in the reign of Henry IV, MOO- 
MIS? Unfortunately, there are no auineger^s accounts for these years to 
help us,^®^ but we are not thereby left without a basis for judgment. In 
the first place, Mr. Pollard’s arguments are, upon scrutiny, far from 
convincing.^^^ For example, though there is in the plays ^^rather learned 
talk about music,” involving terms new in the fourteenth century/^® I 
see no reason for assuming, with Mr. Pollard, that such allusions date 
from early in the history of the use of the new terms. They would ap- 
pear more likely at a later time when the knowledge of them might be 
supposed to be more disseminated among the poet’s audience in western 
Yorkshire.^^^ Likewise I do not see why the gift of a tennis ball to the 

Herbert Heaton, in ids The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, pp. 69-72, 
dates the three auineger’s accounts each one year late He also gives in error the total 
cloths reported from Wakefield in the second report as 173|. The report shows* Emma 
Earl, 48, Roger Presaw, 26; John Kent, 24; Richard Burbrigg, 30; William Bate, 16; 
Thomas Kendalle, 30, Henry Draper, 29; Total, 203 (Exch. K. R Accounts, bundle no. 
345, Package no. 17). 

135 Yorks, Arch and Tp. Journal,, vi, 150 fi. The number of weavers seems to be a better 
index to the size of the town than the number of cloths taxed. In the first account, 1394-95, 
the total of cloths listed from Wakefield, Leeds, and Doncaster was 87 ; in the second, 1395- 
96, the number from Wakefield alone was 203, in the third, 1396-97, for those named in 
the previous account, there was the following astonishing falling off in the number of 
cloths taxed Emma Earl, 48 to 8; Roger Presaw, 26 to 10; John Kent, 24 to 6; and Thomas 
Kendalle, 30 to 2 {tbid ). The names of Burbrigg, Bate, and Draper do not appear; this 
may not be of significance if the list of the previous year listed under the names Wakefield 
and Leeds ^The whole district containing Bradford, Halifax, and Huddersfield; in fact, 
the whole of the county today engaged in the manufacture of woolen cloth” as Mr. Heaton 
thinks (op. cit., p. 71). Mr. J. W. Walker gives evidence in rebuttal of this view in Chapter 
XXI of his forthcoming History of Wakefield. 

^36 It may be added that Professor Gayley’s use of the Tyler Rebellion as a means of 
dating falls in view of the fact that this Rebellion did not affect the district about Wake- 
field, See Viet. Hist. Co. Yorks., m, 44^ 

^3^ The next account is dated 1468. Mr. Heaton suggests that the aulnege was “farmed 
out” during the interim (op. ciL, p. 72). 

^38 For Mr. Pollard’s arguments used see BETS, ES, lxxi, xxvi-xxvii and notes to these. 

^3^ See Hope Traver, “The Relations of the Musical Terms in the Woodkirk Shepherd 
Plays to the Date of Their Composition,” MLN, xx, 1 ff. 

^40 Probably the proximity of Nostel Priory accelerated the spread of the knowledge of 
music about Wakefield, but hardly at the rate called for by Mr. Pollard’s theory. 
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Chnsl child in both Shepherd plays implies a wrJiijg in the foiii I 
01 cady filieentli century because the game was tLcJi ne^c li seen is lo 
me t'.at a shepherd in the fields about WakcfiLdd would be much mom 
likely 10 think of such a gift — and have a tennis bail upon his peison to 
be used as such a gift — when the game was much further on the wav to 
its hey-day in the sixteenth century than Mr. Pollard’s argument as- 
sunies.^^^ 

Equally undecisive seems to me his argument based upon the ^^corn- 
plaiiils” of the shepherds in the Prima and the Secunda Pastordfu, corn- 
plain Is involving cold and frost, storm and Hood, sheep lot, taxation, 
oppression by the “higher ups”, and hard times in general. As the veii- 
ficalion of such conditions in western Yorkshire at a given period is no 
longer possible, the postulation of them by Mr. Pollard depends, oi 
course, upon his knowledge of conditions in England at large. Yet all 
the conditions listed above are postulated for England at large by con- 
temporary chronicles as marking certain years in the single reign of 
Henry VI. They can thus have no probative value for the earlier reign 
of Plenry IV. 

Mr. Pollard’s final argument is that “In a writer so full of allusions, 
the absence of any reference to fighting tends ... to show that tlic plays 
were not wrilten during the war with France” and thus are suiled “to 
ihe reign of Henry IV.”^^^ There was, of course, no war witli Erance 
during this monarch’s reign, but would it not be passing strange that 
an author writing in western Yorkshire at the time, if given to allusions 
as our author most certainly was, should have nothing to say of the ia- 
caiceration of Richard II in Pomfret Castle and his death there in IkOO, 
and that he should in no way have reflected the uprising of Glcndowcr, 
Mortimer, and Northumberland in 1404-5 with the subsequent behead- 
ing of Richard le Scroop, Archbishop of York, beloved of the people of 
Yojkshire as no other bishop of his tirae?^^'"* And these events were fol- 

I-icie again the inlluence of Nostel was probably felt Mr Robejt W Tirndeisoig 
Librarian of the Pvaquel and Teiuns Club of New Yoik City, m a kind reply to a IcIUt 
wiote me that priests, in the Middle Ages, ‘Veie undoubtedly tennis pla3"cis” (leiiei 
dated August dl, 1933) The game, however, a diffeient game from oiir“lavvn teniils/’ 
of course — boie at first the name luens pllae, (Ency. Bnfu, sub “la?ui tenms”) and in extant 
monutnenls is called tennis fiist by Cower c 1400 {NED) 

In the suigle year 1427-28 are refeiences to sheep rot, to floods, and lo taxation, dm 
ing the yeais 1^33-35 there weie heavy frosts, dearth of corn, and hard times in general 
(Cf. An English Chronicle etc , Camden Soc., O 5., lxiv (1856), 55 and 62; Collections of a 
London Citizen^ the so-called ^‘Gregory’s Chronicle,” Camden Soc , N S , xvii (187()), iC2 
and 187 ; A Short English Chronicle^ Camden Soc,^ N,S,^ xxviii (1880) , 62 Cf. also Fahymd y 
Chromch [London 1533], cxc, verso ) 

are told that 20,000 Yorkshire-men had flocked to his sUmdard (see Thomas 
Baines, Torkshmj Past and Present^ ii, 547-548), and that a royal edict became necessary 
to stop the flow of Yorkshire pilgrims to his shrine. (Sec William Stubbs, Constitutional 
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lowed in 1408 by the defeat of Northumberland at Bramham Moor in 
the West Riding, and the beheading of the Abbot of Hales at Yorkd^'^ 
Surely the absence of any allusion to these stirring local events argues 
strongly against the date proposed. 

Not only are Mr. Pollard^s arguments thus unconvincing, but, in the 
second place, the actual history of the period as reflected in our knowl- 
edge of the parish church further negates the reign of Henry IV as a 
time when the village could have supported the cycle as Yfe now have 
it. That church had remained untouched since its consecration on Au- 
gust 10, 1329, but shortly after the turn of the century the project of 
building for it a bell tower v/as undertaken For this purpose the paiish- 
ioners v^ere assessed ^^according to the rateable value of the houses^^ and 
the proper officers were instructed to collect the That the village 

was not yet able to finance so important an undertaking, however, may 
be inferred from the fact that Henry Bowet, Archbishop of York, upon 
petition, issued a mandate June 14, 1409, ^^enjoyning and commanding 
the rebels without delay to contribute towards the work'’ under pain of 
excommunication. Clearly there were many who, as the petition set 
forth, “wrongfully refused to contribute according to the assessment 
made to the manifest prejudice and hurt of the bell tower." Despite the 
Bishop's threat of excommunication, however, the tower seems to have 
been at least unpaid for, and so unconsecrated, in 1420, for in a wdll 
dated in that year “Joan, relict of John de Thorp, mercer of Wakefield" 
left “13s. 4d. to the new fabric of the bell tower." This history of the 
church tower, then, though it shows by the mere fact of its undertaking 
that the village was growing, does not give us reason to believe that it 
was yet able to handle our cycle. Particular!}^ does this seem true when 
we recall that the C 3 mle was probably complete as to number of plays 
before the boi rowings from York and that the Master did his work after 
those borrowings as is shown by the fact that he made additions to the 
York-derived play of the Judicium, I am confident, therefore, that we 
musl decline to accept the proposed later dating of Mr. Polk^rd just as 
we have already declined to accept the earlier datings of Professor Gay- 

For a detailed account see Alex D. H Leaderman, Yorks^ Arch, Jonrhcd^ io> T99 

The history of the cliurdi is taken from galley proofs of Chapter IR of the foith- 
coming Ihsto/y of WaJ?efield, by Mr. J. W Walker, O B E , F S A , Kon . of the 
YojLshne Archeological Society. I wish here to thank Mi. Walker, nel only for sendmg 
rne galley sheets but also for other courtesies which made demands upon Lis time '^.h^^ii he 
was vciy busy supei intending his book through the press. 

For bibliographical evidence that the borrowings from Yoil: were later than 1415 
see page 659 belo,v The facts we have piesented seem to refute deBnileiy the thesis of 
Miss hlarie C Lyie that the Wakefield and York cycles were originally the same. (^The 
original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles,^’ in Research Pubheahons of the Urn- 
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That Wakefield was growing during the reign of Henry IV, however, 
there can be no doubt. Indeed, the fact that the bell tower was built 
^‘about ten feet to the west of the church^^ shows, of itself, that the 
builders foresaw the need for an enlarged church in the not too distant 
future. The improvement came, finally, with the removal of the west 
wall and the extension of the nave to meet the tower, thus giving the 
added seating capacity which a growing town would need. The enlarge- 
ment did not come, however, if I read the record aright, until the early 
years of the reign of Henry VI, when we have other evidence that Wake- 
field had become a prospering community. This other evidence is as fol- 
lows. In the poll-tax records of 1379 we find the following entries 

Johannes Syndale & Idonea vxor ejus iiij d. 

Thomas Webster & Johanna vxor ejus vj d. 

Thomas Banaster, serviens ejus iiij d. 

Forty-seven years later the following information was found in a will by 
the antequarian Dodsworth:^^® 

Finis 6H6 (1427-28) 

XXX, 13. Between John Banestre compF & Idonia late 
wife of Jo. Snytall & Richard Snytall, son of said 
Idonia, deforc^, of 2 mess, 100 acres of Land, 20 acres 
of meadow & xiii shillings Rent with the appurtenances 
in Wakefeld, Sandall, Stanley, Horbury, Osset & Aller- 
thorp, the right of John. 

If this John Banastre was the son of Thomas Banaster, servant of 
Thomas Webster, as seems likely, we must grant that the father had 
prospered and, if so, his prosperity must be looked upon as indicating 
the growing prosperity of his neighbors and friends in Wakefield. Fi- 
nally, by the middle of the century, ‘‘in spite of the War of the Roses,” 
as Mr. Walker puts it, the town must have become really prosperous, 
for at that time the chancel of the church was entirely torn down and 
enlarged,^®® the walls of the nave were pushed out to the previous line 
of the transepts, a north and south porch were added, and the building 
was otherwise changed so that it took on the form which persisted “until 
the additions of the twentieth century.” 

The logic of all these facts points clearly, I think, to the years 1422- 
60, that is, the years of Henry VI, as the years when the Wakefield 

132”134 and W. W. Greg, The Library^ 3d ser., v, 294 ) There also seems no reason for 
accepting longer Mr. Greg’s statement that the borrowing from York was '^presuma- 
bly . . . about the middle of the second half of the fourteenth century” (i&'/d., 293). 

Yofksj Arch and Tp, Jmrnall, vi, 150. 

W8 Yorkshire Notes^ Harley MS, 803, Plut. Lxx, quoted from Yorks, Arch and Tp, 
J Qurnaly vc, 428. poll-tax records of 1379. 

This work was still in progress in 1458 as shown by the will of Thomas Haukyn, wool 
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Master did his work, and if we narrow these years I think we must 
choose the later rather than the earlier ones as marking the period of 
the height of his powers. He must almost certainly have finished his 
work, however, before the War of the Roses made Wakefield and its 
vicinity a field of battle as it did in 1460. 

The case is not all in, however, as we have another check on the tes- 
timony of the costume references. I refer to the results of bibliographical 
study. W. W. Greg, speaking of the plays in the Passion Group at York, 
says that they form the last layer in the York Cycle and ^^can hardly 
be earlier than This is interesting, but Miss Lyle goes further 

when she calls attention to the fact that this group of plays probably 
underwent revision after 1415. She points out that Burton, in his fa- 
mous ‘list’’ of the York plays, 1415, omits all reference to characters and 
events in the Passion Group so far as they were derived from the Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus}^^ Furthermore, she finds the Earrowing of Hell in 
the “Register”^®^ so different from his description of it that she does 
not hesitate to say, “Obviously this description refers to another play.”^®^ 
Yet it is just this late version of the York play which was borrowed by 
Wakefield. Moreover, the Towneley Ascencio, also borrowed from York, 
includes the part of the Centurian, a part in the present York play in 
the “Register” but a part not mentioned by Burton in his description 
of the play.^®^ Of course Burton may have failed of a full description, 
but this possibility becomes very slight indeed when we recall that in 
every case where his description of a play differs from the plays as we 
have them in the “Register,” the characters and situations he omits de- 
rive from the Gospel. Almost certainly, then, the Gospel influence came 
into the York plays after 1415 when Burton made his descriptive “list” 
of the plays.^®® The necessary corollary to this conclusion is that the 

The Library, 3d ser., v, 291. xhe original Identity etc., Chap. ii. 

Edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith, The York Mystery Plays (Oxon., 1885). She reprints 
Burton^s ‘‘list,” xix-xxvii. 

Miss Lyle, forced to see the import of these facts, negating as they do her thesis that 
the York and Towneley plays were originally the same, resorts to some queer logic in re- 
buttal. She writes: “The discrepancy in the two cycles of the division into separate plays, 
however, makes it seem probable that the separation took place before 1415. There is 
reason to believe that Burton’s list represents the true situation as it existed in 1415 only 
in regard to the separation of plays and thek assignment to crafts, but that in many cases 
the description given the characters and chief events refers to a situation existing at an 
earlier period” (op. cit., p. 31, n. 6). Her position regarding the separation of the cycles is 
sufficiently refuted by this study. Her final assertion will not bear the test of logic. It but 
represents a “reason to believe” which she must have or give up her thesis. 

I am aware that Miss Grace Clark thinks the influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus 
was felt upon the York plays between 14B0 and 1415 (PM LA, xim, 154 I.). Her judg- 
ment, however, is based on very doubtful evidence. Of the five plays concerned she herself 
admits that one, Play xxix, is ambiguous in its lack of evidence, and that two others, 
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York ill 1446. 
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Conjlut of Concci3ficc, a o^oiaEly j.Ia}' Ly ITiJlLoj-incl V/ocd/ was 
printed in London, 15Si,iu a li t J -btLi qinnlc, Tn.is iz the only 
known edition of the \rorI:, it cpp^citd, nc./o/^r, in tv/o issues. T!'e 
first of these gives tlic name of ' Liueecis Cycia’^ on iLe lille-pege and 
in the Piologiie, and. at the cud of be ^hcc:j the liunLus announces that 
Philolo^^iis, the chcraclci represe./.h g I'm ...diau, vranccsco S]derci, lad 
committed suicide. Tiie second is.ji.c vbcj uci mention the name of the 
historical protcLpc cl the chiei cha.cutcr in the diania, and in it the 
Nun tins announces iJ.at id'd Joyce i adl'ccn xJ^Gia cried to rrotestant- 
ism before ]xis decth - 


So far as icccmls go, 7 / (' Ccirj/\i if Cur.scicLcc wes nmmr acted. T1 e 
arrangement of d e ohMactt.s on ihe tiile-page so that six actois could 
give a picseritalion of tlie piece ^hn priuatc Louses, Ci cthe.wise’’ seems 
to indicate that the autlior intenled Ins to he acted. As this at- 
rangcrneiit is an accurate one, it needs musl hare been made by the aiu 
thor, or at least by so* leonc vci}^ well acquamicd wiili the play. In Art 
IV, scene i, die characiei Avarice is carefully made to leave Lire stage in 
order that he may later take the pcit of Sensual Siiggeslion.® Fiutlier- 
niore, there are specific sla-ge diroctioas in at least four instances x4JaO, 
the Prologue speaks of the auditors,® and Hypocrisy in two iiislances 
and perhaps in three addresses nimself dh cctly to his audience.® On the 


^ The fa'v that ait bo six ol I'le IiL tl I i tii’amcl rrov^d oi \''ooucs, the name ay- 
pcais on llio aUe i a';e cf lub i lay, aie Lm: tt Th.c tccoiu of li!3 inaliico Litton as a huar 
at Cotoas dLiistJ ^ 0110 :^ 0 , 1 n, lia"LnJ3 ttiri, 1507, cotishii'tcs the fust deh- 

nile iiuoimuiti^^'"' i PvU.l bn life 1 ^ y cu vie'’ L fivi \ (.cn ] m the spiing of 1572 
and M A, tv^o later ]u il e t- cuildre l.c yus Oiihainol priest at Noiiuch in 1571, 
and in 1572 he bt-.ai'Ti le^Lo; oi foatii VLoGhaiii i t I'^au h, a suHl pausli about nine 
miles fiom Noi'vPL ^ a i5r,j Oas bs u g v,as g. ^en to .-nothc , oud notbi ig is knov/n of 
Wood’s vheiee bouts Uidil 15''q, e^hcxi he \ is i-y ojpointed at Oidotd Aftei that time no 
more infoinLxiiOii ita-'J-'hog Jiim is to be fc.und fLc john Venn and J. A Venn, Aht.nni 
Cariiabrigienses (Cambtidgc, 1922), iv, 45C 
-William A Jackson, “'vVoodes’s CofiJIicf of Coi'.cicnce” LTJS (September 7, 193 S), 
P 5925 points ouc the most iinroitani \a 1 ial 30 ps brtvecn the tv-o issues W W (ueg in 
a later issue of LTLS (OcloLcr 26, 19x13)^ p 732, conocts a bibliogiaphical inaccuiacy of 
I'i'Ir. Jackson ’3 

® The Conflict of Conuience, Sig F i vuso — Tins tcfeicnco and all mfercuces to the pliu , 
unless ollierv/tse staled, aic mad.e to the farsi. die icpioduclion of a Crllisli hduscum cop'^ 
of The Conflict of Con^^lencc in the 'Tudoi i\,osiniile Teats ” 

^ TvYO of these ate on Sig B il: verso, tlv, hiinc, trm arc on Zig C u vciso and big. 
D il ict-lo I Co.h i 33 Lv,s, i ig A ii vciso 

® The iiUimsl d. cable eaanpks of tins aic lu Act n, v cue 1 (ft,,, T li v jiso) and in Act v, 
scene ni (Sfg. H i vaso), while the inme uoubU" 4 emu pie is at the begmiiiiig of Act i\, 
scene i (big E 1 vciso) 
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other hand; the numerous asides found in Act ii, scenes ii and iiij and 
in Act iiij scene iii, raise a question about the feasibility of acting the 
play. These asides are not incorporated into the stanza form, which is 
rhyme royal, nor does there, as a rule, seem to have been provision made 
for them by means of any pause in the stanza.^ They simply appear in 
the margin parallel to the speeches about which they are comments. In 
spite of this curious arrangement, it seems a not unreasonable assump- 
tion that Wood intended his play for presentation. Whether or not it 
ever really was acted cannot be determined. 

The date of composition cannot have been earlier than 1548, when 
the events upon which the plot of the play is based occurred, nor later 
than 1581, when the play was printed. The exact source of the play did 
not appear until after 1550.® It is, furthermore, very unlikely that 
Nathaniel Wood, who entered Cambridge in 1567, was old enough to 
have written such a work before 1553, since he probably was only a few 
years old then; and during Queen Mary’s reign, 1553-58, it is improb- 
able that any one would have written a work so definitely anti-Catholic. 
The work, then, was not written before Queen Elizabeth’s accession to 
the throne. Nor were the events of the early years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign likely to call forth such a play as The Conflict of Conscience^ for 
during the first few years of that reign there was uncertainty as to the 
status of the Catholics. There was, moreover, a decline in English Cathol- 
icism between 1560 and 1570, because the Catholics were left so without 
leadership that they could not publicly make a definite stand. ^ 

About 1570, however, the situation of the Catholics in England 
changed considerably. The Northern Rising of 1569, the excommunica- 
tion of 1570, the coming of the first Catholic missionaries in 1574, the 
menace of Mary, Queen of Scots — all contributed to the rise of a pro- 
nounced opposition. This showed itself after a time not only in laws 
against the Catholics, but in anti-Catholic literature written and pub- 
lished during the seventies and the eighties. Many of the works were 
ballads which came out soon after 1570 in protest against the events of 
that year.^° Besides the ballads a considerable number of tracts were 

^ The difficulty of acting a play with asides arranged in this fashion was pointed out to 
me by Professor Charles Read Baskerviil A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic 
Literature (London, 1899), i, 139, considers the use of the seven-line stanza to be evidence 
that the play was hardly intended for presentation. But a considerable number of the early 
plays were written in the seven-line stanza. 

® See below pp. 670-672, where I have attempted to show that Wood used a specific 
version of the life of Spiera. 

® A 0 Meyer, England and the Catholic Church under Queen EUzahelh, translated by 
J R. McKee (London, 1916), pp. 68-70. 

Such a ballad is Thomas Knell, An Answer at large^ to a most hereticall, traylerouS) 
FapUtkd Byll^ . . , (London, 1570), reprinted in Northampton, 1881, by John Taylor. 
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written and published against the Catholics.^^ Furthermore, some of the 
dramas printed during this period are strongly anti-Catholic.^^ New 
translations were made of anti-Catholic works which had been published 
earlier in some language other than English/® and new editions were 
issued of earlier anti-Catholic works, as about 1570 the second edition 
of an English account of Francesco Spiera.^^ 

It seems altogether likely that The Conflict of Conscience had its place 
in this stream of Elizabethan anti-Catholic literature which perhaps in- 
creased in volume after 1570. Nathaniel Wood was then at Cambridge, 
and may have written his play while still at the university — that is, 
sometime before 1574 — or he may have written it afterward when he 
presumably was in the vicinity of Norwich. In either case, he probably 
was stirred to a consideration of the history of Spiera as a basis for the 
plot of a dramatic piece by the reappearance of the English account of 
the unfortunate Italian. He may also have been conscious of the time- 
liness of a treatment of such a theme; consequently, using the life of the 
Italian lawyer as the source, he wrote his play, certainly not earKer 
than, and probably at least a few years later than, 1570.^® 

In view of the fact that Nathaniel Wood on the title-page and in the 
Prologue of the first issue of The Conflict of Conscience states that his 
play deals with the story of Francesco Spiera,^® there can be no doubt 
concerning the general historical source. Spiera, who was born in 1502, 
was a lawyer in the small town of Citadella, near Padua, Italy. When in 
his middle forties, he became converted to Protestant doctrines, and 
was so zealous in his declaration of his new faith that complaints of his 
heresy came to the tribunal at Venice. He and his nephew, Girolamo 


Other ballads of this type are reprinted by Joseph Lilly, A CollecUon of Sevmty-Ntm 
Black-Letter Ballads and Broadsides (London, 1867), pp 30“32; 33-36; 224-227 H. E. 
Rollins, “An Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries (1557-1709) in the Registers of the 
Company of Stationers of London,” xxi (1924), 14, 23, 84, 107, passim^ has entries 
of baBads that obviously must have been of the type under discussion here. 

For example, Thomas Norton, A warning against the dangerous practices of Papistes, 
and specially the parieners of the late Rebellion (London, [ca. 1570]). Many of the earlier of 
the numerous works against the Catholics of the Puritan, William Fulke, fall in this period. 

A good example is New Custom^ which was printed in 1573. This is reprinted in Robert 
Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old English Plays edited by W. C. Hazlitt (London, 1874- 
76), HI, 1-52. 

Barnaby Googe’s translation of Thomas Kirchmeyer, The popish kingdome, or reigne 
of Antichrist (London, 1570) is an example. This work has been reprinted and edited by 
Robert Charles Hope (London, 1880). See below, p. 667. 

A feature of Wood’s play that seems to pomt to the later date is the Scottish dialect 
chosen for the ignorant Catholic priest. This choice may have been influenced by the in- 
creasing uneasiness among English Protestants on account of Mary, Queen of Scots. See 
below, p. 677-678. This surname is sometimes spelled Spira or Spera. 
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Facdo, were summoned before that body. During the trial, which be- 
gan May 25, 1548, Spiera’s deviation from the Catholic teaching became 
apparent, for, among other things, it was proved that he had in his pos- 
session heretical writings. Spiera feared that he would lose his property 
and possibly even his life; therefore, in June he made a confession of his 
errors and begged for clemency. The papal legate at Venice at that time, 
Giovanni della Casa, Archbishop of Benevento, did not consider Spi- 
era’s confession sufficient evidence of his sincerity, but required that, 
besides the usual recantation in St. Mark’s in Venice, he should make 
a public recantation in his native town. The same sentence w^as pro- 
nounced upon his nephew. In addition they both were required to pay 
a fine; Spiera paid his on July 1, while Faccio paid his in August. After 
this there is no more mention of Faccio. 

On the way back to Citadella Spiera’s conscience urged him to remain 
true to what he really believed, but he refused to be guided by it; and 
the following Sunday morning after mass, before a large group of peo- 
ple, he said that he formerly had erred in his beliefs and that he now 
was returning to the Roman church. Soon after he began to feel remorse 
for what he had done, and thought he heard a voice telling him that he 
had denied Christ and must therefore suffer eternal torture. From this 
time on Spiera sank into a state of despair from which he could not be 
aroused. After he had been in this condition some time, it was decided 
to remove him to Padua, where he might have the care of physicians 
as well as the aid of learned men. When he arrived in Padua the three 
foremost physicians in the town were called, but after a consultation 
they said that they could offer no advice since they considered his men- 
tal condition to be the cause of his physical disorders. 

Thereafter every effort was made to arouse Spiera from his melan- 
choly state of mind. Every day many people came to comfort him. 
Among the most noted of his visitors were Pietro Paola Vergcrio, Mat- 
teo Gribaldi, Henry Scrymgeour or Scrimger, and Sigismund Gelous. 
These men were much impressed by the seriousness of Spiera’s conflict, 
and they made strenuous attempts to inspire in him confidence in the 
mercy of God. But he seemed convinced that he was a reprobate and 
that his sin was unpardonable; consequently, he could find no consola- 
tion in the Scriptures or in prayer, since those things were for the elect. 
Spiera’s condition daily grew worse. He longed to die, and actually 
tried to commit suicide by starving himself to death. He grew more and 
more weak, though forced to eat some food. In November, 1548, it was 
decided that he should be taken back to Citadella. The morning he was 
to leave Padua he attempted to kill himself with a knife, but was pre- 
vented from carrying out Ms intention by his two sons. He died in 
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Citadella, December 27, 1548. The details of his death were not accu- 
rately known ; it was thought that his despair had not been relieved. 

Within approximately two years after Francesco Spiera’s death there 
had been published descriptions of his apostasy and the despair that 
followed it by the four men already mentioned who came to see him 
while he was at Padua. Of these men Vergerio and Gribaldi were Itali- 
ans, Scrymgeour was a Scotsman, and Gelous was a Hungarian.^^ 

It seems to be impossible without actually comparing all the extant 
biographies of Francesco Spiera that were published near 1550 to form 
any accurate judgment as to their relationship. The most important of 
these works, however, was the one which bore the title: 

Francisci Spierae, qui quod susceptam seme! Evangelice ueritatis professionem 
abnegasset, damnassetque, in horrendam incidit desperationem, Historia, A 
quatuor summis uiris, suinma Me conscripta: cum clariss uirorum Praefationi- 
bus, Caelii S. C et lo. Calvini, et Petri Pauli Vergerii Apologia. . . . Accessit 
quoque Martini Borrhai, de usu, quern Spierae turn exempium, turn doctrina 
afiferat, iudicium . . 

The importance of this work lay in its completeness. There were 181 
pages in all, which contained: the preface by Celio Secondo Curione/® 
six letters written by an anonymous Paduan — really Pietro Paolo Ver- 
gerio — translated by Curione (pp. 1-32), the epistle of Matteo Gribaldi 
(pp. 33-56); a preface by John Calvin (pp. 57-61); a history by Henry 
Scrymgeour (pp. 62-95); a history by Sigismund Gelous (pp. 96-124), 
the apology of Pietro Paolo Vergerio relative to the case of Spiera, trans- 
lated out of Italian by Francis Nigro Bassianate (pp. 125-144), the 
opinion of Martin Borrhaus,^® from which it appears that he was the 
editor of the whole collection; and finally an index to the volume.^^ 

Some of the various accounts that made up this collected work were 
published separately just before and just after its publication. For ex- 
ample, there was an Italian history by Vergerio; there was a Latin ver- 
sion of Vergerio’s history;^^ there was the Latin narrative written by 

Brief accounts of these men may be found as follows The New Schqff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of ReUgtoiis Knowledge (New York and London, 1912), xn, 164-165, Biographic uni- 
verselle ancienne et moderne (Paris, 1817), xvin, 472-^73; DNB (London, 1885-1900), 
LI, 150-151; Fortsetzung und Ergdnzungen zu Christian Gottlieb Jdchers aUge?nemem Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon von Johann Christoph Adelung (Leipzig, 1787), n, 1389. 

Corpus Reformaiorum (Brunswick, 1870), xxxvir, Ixx, gives the title as above. Emilio 
Comba, I Nostri Protestanti (Florence, 1897) n, 260, note, gives the place and the date as 
Basel, 1550 The British Museum Catalogue, under C. S. Curio, lists a title very like this, 
but the place and the date supplied are [Geneva? 1550^]. 

Curione (1503-69), an Italian Protestant, was professor of rhetoric in Basel. 

Borrhaus (1499-1564), a German Protestant, was professor of theology in Basel. 

Corpus Reformaiorum, xxxvn, Ixx-Lm. 

British Museum Catalogue under P. P. Vergerio. 
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Henry Scrymgeour; finally there was an anonymous Latin history of 
1549 23 Of the early German descriptions of Spiera’s desperation one is 
based upon the last mentioned Latin work; the other one, like the first 
one, is dated 1549.2^ There also was an early English version of Matteo 
Gribaldi’s description of Spiera^s apostasy. This bore the title: 

A notable and marveilous epistle of the famous Doctour Matlicwe Gribalde, 
professor of law in the universitie of Padua cocerning the terrible iadgement of 
God, upon hym that for feare of men denieth Christ, and the knowne veritie. 
with a Preface of Doctor Caluine. Translated out of Latin intoo English by 
E. A. Worcester [Printed by John Osmen.] 1550.^® 

That Edward Aglionby made the translation into English is clear from 
the acrostic in “An Epigram of the terrible example of one Francis Spera 
an Italian, of whom this book is compiled.”^® Aglionby was a recorder 
of Warwick and was a figure of some importance during the middle 
years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign.^"^ 

These early accounts of the fate of Francesco Spiera by men of some 
prominence in the Protestant world must have been a considerable fac- 
tor in producing the great vogue that the tale seems to have had all 
over Europe. At least two of the four men who wrote accounts of their 
experiences with Spiera attributed their final decisions in favor of Prot- 
estant doctrines to the impressions made upon them by Spiera’s miser- 
able condition. These two were Vergerio and Scrymgeour. The Protest- 
ants considered the story of Spiera a prime example of the fate likely 
to overtake a person who, having once had the truth of the Protestant 
doctrines revealed to him, turned his back on that truth because of 
worldly considerations. Spiera was soon reported to have committed 
suicide, although the early narratives did not give warrant for such a 
report. The vogue of the story was probably also enhanced by the ap- 
peal that the sin of despair resulting in suicide — really the unpardonable 
sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost, since hope of repentance and ulti- 
mate salvation were thereby cut off — had to the sixteenth-century 
mind.^® The vogue of the story did not, however, end with the sixteenth 
century, but continued through the following centuries, 

British Museum Catalogue under F. Spira Ibid 

This title is taken from Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian 
(Boston and New York, 1916), p 253. A copy of this edition of Gribaldi’s work in English 
is to be found in the Bodleian Library. The Catalogus Librorum Impressorum Bibliothecae 
Bodleianae in Academia Oxoniensi (Oxford, 1843), ii, 200, does not give the place v/here 
the work was printed nor the printer. 

Scott, Elizabethan Translations, p. 254, ^7 176-177. 

F, I. Carpenter, “Spenser’s Cave of Despair,” MLN, xii (1897), 257-273. Literary 
treatments of the theme of despair occur in Spenser’s Faene Queen, Book i, canto ix, and 
in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, notably scenes v, vi, xi, xiii, xiv. 
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Evidence for this great vogue is found, first of all, in the new editions 
that appeared of the early biographies of Spiera and in the new notices 
of him that also appeared.^® Another edition of the early volume of col- 
lected writings regarding Spiera was brought out at Tubingen in 1558.^° 
Comparatively brief notices were incorporated in such Latin works as 
Sleidan’s Chronicle and Peter Martyr’s Common Places, In addition 
there were at least two more sixteenth-century accounts in German, 
other than those already mentioned,®^ and there were later narrations of 
the story of Francesco Spiera in German.^^ The publication of a biogra- 
phy of him in French does not seem to have occurred very early as com- 
pared with the appearance of such works in other countries, but there 
was a brief notice in Simon Goulart’s Histoires admirables et memorahles 
de nosire temps ^ the first part of which was published in 1600, and there 
were at least two seventeenth-century accounts of Spiera.®^ 

In England also there is ample evidence in the appearance of histories 
of Spiera’s case for the vogue of the story there. The early translation of 
Gribaldi’s story came out in a second edition; the title-page reads: 

A notable and marueilous Epistle of the famous Doctour, Matthewe Gribaide, 
Professor of the La we, in the Vniuersitie of Padua: cocernyng the terrible 
iudgement of God, vpon hym that for feare of men, denieth Christ and the 
knowne veritie: with a Preface of Doctor Caluine. Now newely imprinted, with 
a godly and wholesome preseruative against desperation, at all tymes neces- 
sarie for the soule: chiefly to be vsed when the deuill dooeth assaulte vs moste 
fiercely, and death approcheth nighest . . . Imprinted at London, By Henry 
Denham, for William Norton.^^ 

The date usually given for this work is about 1570, a conjecture which 
is based on the fact that the work was entered in the Stationers’ Register 
between July 22, 1569, and July 22, 1570.^® The Godly and Wholesome 
Preservative against Desperation, printed with this second edition, had 
appeared independent of A notable and marueilous Epistle in two earlier 
editions, one in 1551, another in 1559.^® The author of this tract is not 
known. Yet a third edition of A notable and marueilous Epistle has been 

The following list of works that dealt with Spiera’s life is by no means complete. It 
is drawn up chiefly as evidence of the widespread popularity of the story. 

Comba, I Nostrt Frotestanti, n, 261, note. 

Jean George Theodore Graesse, Tresor de Livres rares et picieux (Dresden, 1865), \% 
468; British Museum Catalogue under F. Spira. 

For example, C. L. Roth, Francesko Spterais Lehensende (Nuremburg, 1829). 

British Museum Catalogue under F. Spira. 

^ This title is taken from a rotograph of the British Museum copy. 

Edward Arber, ed., A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London; 
1554-1640 A,D, (London, 1875), i, 408. 

A Short-Title Catalogue of Boohs edited by A, W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave (London, 
1926), nos. 20204 and 20205. 
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recorded as having been printed at London “by Jhon Kyngston for Wil- 
lyam Norton, 1582/^®^ but the present existence of this edition can not 
be very well substantiated.^® Other sixteenth-century works in English 
which carried notices of Francesco Spiera were the translations of two 
Latin works already mentioned, Sleidan’s Chronicle and Peter Martyr’s 
Common Places, the dates of these translations being 1560 and 1583 re- 
spectively. Thomas Lanquet’s Chronicle, 1565, also contained a brief 
notice. It is interesting to note that in no one of these versions of the 
story was Spiera said to have committed suicide. 

An additional translation into English of a foreign work was that of 
Simon Goulart’s work, the French title of which has been given, by 
Edward Grimestone. The English title of this work is Admirable and 
Memorable Histories containing the wonders of our times P It has in it a 
section devoted to the description of various “Desperate Persons. 
These persons are described as having become so desperate by thinking 
over their past sins that they come to doubt the efficacy of God’s mercy. 
Among these stories appears that of Francesco Spiera. The source for 
the statements made about him is given as “a discourse published by 
Maister Henrie Scringer, a learned lawyer, who was then at Padoua, 
did see and many times talke with this poore Spiera. In some places 
the narrative in Goulart’s work is in the first person singular, as if it 
were a verbal translation of Scrymgeour’s discourse. 

By far the most important version in English of the circumstances 
attending Spiera’s apostasy and death is that of Nathaniel Bacon, whose 
work came out in London, 1638, bearing the title, A Relation of the fear- 
full Estate of Francis Spira in the yeare 1548.^^ This work went through 
a number of editions, the last of which appeared in 1845. There was also 
a translation of the work into Welsh.^® In Nathaniel Bacon’s preface 
to his work he intimated that he had used as his sources all of the early 
narratives by eye-witnesses of Spiera’s conflict. He apparently knew of 
the sixteenth-century translation of Gribaldi’s sketch, for he wrote: 

W. T. Lowndes, The Bihhographer^s Manual of English Literature, edited by H. G. 
Bokn (London, 1871), n, 945 It is also described in Joseph Ames, Typographical Antiquities 
edited by T F Dibdin (London, 1819), rv, 481-482 Dibdin notes that the description 
comes from Herbert’s manusciipt memoranda. 

There is no record of this third edition in the Short-Title Catalogue, 

The first edition, London, 1607, is the edition I have used. 

Pp. 185-198 Goulart, Admirable and Memorable Histories, p. 196. 

The British Museum Catalogue, under F. Spiia, supplies the date 1637 in brackets. I 
have not seen a copy of the first edition but have used the second edition which has the 
title; A Relation of the FearefvU Estate of Francts Spira, %n the yeare, i54<S*(London, 1640). 

The dates of the various editions {British Museum Catalogue, under F. Spira) were; 
1638 L1637], 1640, 1665, 1683, 1688, 1715, 1718, 1734, 1770, 1784, 1815, 1845. That of 
1815 seems to have been an abridgement of Bacon’s history. The title and approximate date 
of the Welsh translation are also given. 
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I acknowledge that there hath beene formerly a Booke published in our Mother 
tongue, concerning this subject, but as farre as I can learne (for I could never 
yet obtaine to see any of them) it was nothing so large and various as this present 
Treatise, and as I have heard, a translation of onely one of the Tractates, from 
whence I had gathered this present Discourse in part.^^ 

The many editions of English works about Francesco Spiera attest 
the vogue of his story, but there is further proof of that vogue in the 
incidental references that were made to him in letters and in sermons, as 
well as in works of a more formal nature. Usually his story is held up as 
a warning against apostasy, as an illustration of a person who has com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost. He is named in sermons along 
with other persons notorious for similar sins — such persons as Lot’s 
wife, Pharaoh, Judas Iscariot, Nero, and Julian the Apostate. 

The Conflict of Conscience was not the only literary treatment of the 
theme of Francesco Spiera’s apostasy and despair. There were, notably, 
two other plays. The earlier was an obscure German play, written by 
an equally obscure Johannes Reinhard, bearing the title: Eine wunder- 
liche Geschicht, Francis ci Spierae, wie er inn Verzweyflung kommen, vnd 
in der selhigen gestorben sey. It was printed by Johannes Daubman at 
Konigsberg in 1561.^® This dramatic piece probably had no connection 
whatever with Wood’s treatment of the same theme. Furthermore, the 
German work was even more mechanical and wooden than the English 
work. Reinhard made use of conventional dramatic motifs, one of which 
is the bringing of infernal spirits into the action. He assigned to the char- 
acter of Spiera tedious speeches, whether he was discussing the theologi- 
cal problem of good works or giving expression to his repentance.^® The 
second play was a French tragedy, Francois Spera, on le Desespoir, 
printed in 1608.^^ The author is unknown, but the dedication is signed 
I.D.C.G. and is made to Claude Boucart, at one time professor of philos- 
ophy at Lausanne.^^ The tragedy is in verse and in five acts with choruses 
and no scene-division. Its plot seems to be a faithful reproduction of the 
story of Spiera in its essential features. Like the German play, this work 
seems to have no connection with The Conflict of Conscience, and to be of 
little merit, for it is described as a work ^flni est des plus maumisT^^ 

A Relation of Francis Spira, Sig. A 3 recto. 

I have relied upon Karl Goedeke, Grundrisz sur GeschtcUe der deutschen Dichtung 
(Dresden, 1886), ii, 393, for the title and the facts regarding the publication of this work. 

Wilhelm Creizenach, Geschichte des neuren Dramas (Halle a.S., 1923), in, 326-327, 
gives the best discussion of this play that I have found 

There seems to be question regarding the place where this work was printed. The 
British Museum Catalogue, under G., I D.C., gives the place as [Parish], while Jacques- 
Charles Brunet, Manuel du Libraire (Paris, 1865), vi, 899, gives it (G6neve). 

Louis Cesar de la Baume Le Blanc, due de La Vallidre, Bihliotheque du Theatre franqois 
(Dresden, 1768), i, 418-419, gives the best description of this tragedy. Ibid., p. 418. 
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In England there probably was a ballad which dealt with the story 
of Francesco Spiera, for in the Stationers’ Register under the date of 
June 15, 1587, John Charlewood is listed as having paid four pence '^for 
printinge A ballad of master FFRA UNCIS an Italian a Doctor of Lawe 
who denied the lord JESUS b This ballad seems not to have survived. 

The subject of Francesco Spiera’s despair was still live enough to in- 
spire a poetic treatment of it by a miscellaneous writer of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, James Hain Friswell.®^ Among FriswelFs 
many publications was a volume, piinted in London, 1865, bearing the 
title Francis Spira^ and other poems. 

Obviously Wood could have got the outline of the story from many 
sources: he could have used Latin, Italian, and German tracts, he could 
have pieced his play together from all the various narratives concerning 
Spiera that were available to him. He seems, however, to have done the 
simplest thing he could, to have used one version of the history of Spi- 
era; namely, tlie English translation of Gribaldi’s work made by Ag- 
lionby and called A notable and marueilous Epistle. Two editions of this 
work, of 1550 and about 1570, had appeared before the publication of 
Wood’s play in 1581. Although it cannot be definitely proved that Wood 
used the second edition of about 1570, he is more likely to have used 
that one, since it came out while he was a student at Cambridge. 

That Wood did use A notable and marueilous Epistle can be seen from 
the verbal parallels between the two works. These are very close in spite 
of the fact that it is in prose, while The Conflict of Conscience is in rhyme 
royal. Two brief parallels will suffice. 

The Conjlict of Conscience A notable and marueilous Epistle 

But it as easely may be done, as you this is euen as possible as to 

may with one spoone, take the whole water of the sea, in one 

At once take vp the water cleane, spoone, and to drinke it vppe at a 
which in the seas abide: draughte. . . . 

And at one draught, then drink it vp, 
this shall ye doe as soone, 

As to my brest of true beleefe, one 
sparkle shall betide: 

Tush, you which are in prosperous You that are in blessed estate suppose 
state, & my paines haue not tried thys an easie thing to be done, that a 
Doe think it but an easy thing, a sin- sinner reknowledging his fault, may 
ner to repent lift vp himselfe to hope and faith to- 

Him of his sinnes, and by true faith, wards God, and therefore ye exhort 
damnation to preuent, me, for as much as ye see me re- 


Arber, Stationers^ Register^ n, 472. 


277-278. 
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The lieaithfuil neede not Phisicks 
art, and ye which are all haile, 

Can giue good counsell to the sick, 
their sicknesse to eschew; 

But here alas, confusion, and hell, 
doth mee assaile, 

And that all grace, from me is reft, I 
finde it to be true. 

My heart is steele, so that no faith, 
can from the same insue. 

I can conceiue no hope at all, of pardon 
or of grace. 

But out alas, Confusion is alway be- 
fore my face. (Sig. I i recto) 

I pray you answer me herein, where 
you by deepe dispaire, 

Say, you are worse here in this lyfe, 
then if you were in hell, 

And for because to haue death come, 
you alway make your prayer. 

As though your soule and body both, 
in torments great did dwell: 

If that a man should giue to you a 
sword, I pray you tell. 

Would you destroy your selfe there 
with? as doe the desperate, 

Which hange or kill, or into flouds, 
themselues precipitate. 

Philologus. 

Giue me a sworde, then shall you 
know, what is in mine intent. 

Eusebius. 

Not so my friend, I onely aske, what 
heerein were your will? 

Philologus. 

I cannot, neither will I tell, wherto I 
would be bent. (Sig. I iii recto) 


pentaunt and sorowful, that I would 
conceiue some hope and trust to rise 
againe: The helthfull hath no neede of 
a Phisition: and he that is whole, can 
soon giue co uncell to the si eke. But 
herein an I tormented: this is my hel, 
this is my confusion and desperation, 
that I knowe ail / grace to be taken 
from me, that I feele my heart hard- 
ened, that I can not beleue nor hope 
any thing at all of the atonement and 
mercie of God. 

(Sig B V recto-verso) 

Maister Frauncis, I praye you aun- 
swere me. for as much as through vtter 
desperation, ye saye, that in this lyfe 
ye are worse, than if ye were with the 
dapned folke in hell: and for as much 
as I see you cotinually to wish for 
death, that ye might go to hell, as 
though now, / bothe your body and 
soule were in more painefull torment, 
as yee doe opely wytnesse. I demand 
of you, if ye had a sworde in your 
hande: would ye kyll your selfe (as all 
desperate persones for the moste part 
doe) that haue sticked themselues with 
weapon, or strangeled themselues by 
hanging. Then saide he, giue me a 
sworde, and ye shalt see what I will 
doe. Nay (sayde I) I doe but desire you 
to shewe vs your will: I can not tell 
(saide he) neyther can I saye what my 
will the should be. 

(Sig. C ii recto-verso) 


There are many other passages in The Conflict of Conscience that can be 
shown to have been taken almost directly from this source.®^ 


Other parallels may be found as follows: 
Conjiict of Conscience 
Sig. G ii recto-verso 
Sig. H ii recto-verso 
Sig. H ii verso-H iii recto 
Sig. H iii verso 


A notable and marueilous Epistle 
Sig. A vi recto-verso 
Sig. A vii verso 
Sig. A viii recto-verso 
Sip- B 5 
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Although Nathaniel Wood used A notable and marueilous Epistle as 
the source of the main part of The Conflict of Conscience, more than half 
of the play seems not to have a definite source. Gribaldi’s work has not 
even a suggestion in it for the entire first scene of Act i, and the mass of 
the material in the early part of the play is not found in the narratives 
concerning Spiera. 

This material comes from what may be called conventional sources. 
The play teems with illustrations and passages taken from the Bible 
and with references to Biblical characters and incidents, sometimes re- 
telling of some parable or scene,®® sometimes mentioned in such a way 
as to suggest the details of the stories.®^ Often in this first part of the 
play there are woven into the text verses from the Bible, altered very 
little in order to fit the stanza.®® There appear also fairly exact refer- 
ences to various books of the Bible, as sources either of statements made 
or of additional material on the subject being discussed.®® It is quite 
probable that in many cases Wood did not go directly to the Bible; he 
merely used texts that had already been rephrased in discussions of vari- 
ous theological and ethical problems. Very probably he did not have 
any one discussion in mind; he merely made the usual explanations of 
perplexing questions, and for such he would not need an exact source. 

That Wood's themes and treatment of them are the usual ones can 
be seen by a comparison of passages from his work with passages from 


Sig. H iii verso-H iv recto 

Sig. H IV recto 

Sig H IV verso 

Sig H iv verso 

Sig. H iv verso — I i recto 

Sig. I i recto 

Sig I i verso 

Sig I i verso 

Sig I ii recto 

Sig. I ii recto-verso 

Sig. I ii verso 

Sig I li verso 

Sig. I lii recto 

Sig. I iii verso 

Sig. I iii verso 

Sig. I iv recto 


Sig B i verso 
Sig B ii recto 
Sig B ii verso 
Sig B iv recto 
Sig B iv veiso 
Sig B iii verso 
Sig. B vi recto-verso 
Sig. B vi verso-B vii recto 
Sig. B vii lecto-verso 
Sig. B vii verso-B viii recto 
Sig. B viii verso 
Sig. B viii verso-C i recto 
Sig. C i recto-verso 
Sig. C ii verso-C iii recto 
Sig. B ii verso 
Sig. B V verso 


I have already briefly pointed out Wood’s dependence upon A notable and marueilous 
Epistle in a letter in LTLS (November 23, 1933), p. 840. 

Conflict of Conscience, Sig. A iii recto and Sig. B ii recto. 

IhU,, Sig. B i recto; the whole page is dotted with names of Biblical characters. 

Ibid,, Sig. B ii recto, where Romans 5 • 3-4 is quoted , and Sig. F iii verso, where 
Matthew 10:28 is the verse that is quoted. 

Conflict of Conscience, Sig. A iv recto, B i recto, and B ii verso. 
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other writings of the period. In The Conflict of Conscience, Act i, scene 
ii, Mathetes asks Philologus to discuss 

The cause why God doth such afflictions sende, 

Into his Church.®^ 

Of course the sixteenth century had no monopoly upon discussions of 
the question, why the righteous should suffer adversities. Interest in 
that problem is older than the Book of Job. But the people of the six- 
teenth century lived in troublous times, and many who attempted to 
exemplify in their lives what they thought to be truth and righteousness 
were called upon to suffer hardships on that account, so that it is not to 
be wondered at that frequent efforts were made to draw up reasonable 
explanations of God’s affliction of the righteous. Sometimes these take 
the form of treatises dealing with it alone sometimes they take the 
form of chapters or sections of some longer work.^® Philologus, in com- 
plying with the request of Mathetes, gives at least nine reasons why the 
righteous must suffer affliction, and then Mathetes summarizes these.^° 
That the explanation of the question of God’s purposes in afflicting the 
righteous which Philologus and Mathetes work out is made up of cur- 
rent ideas on the subject can be deduced from the fact that almost all 
of the reasons given in the play can be found in other works of the period. 
In the first place, some of the chapter headings of Coverdale’s A Spiri- 
tual and Most Precious Pearl show that the lines of argument used are 
similar to those used in The Conflict of Conscience.^^ Furthermore, there 
are passages to be found in the literature of the time which present ideas 
parallel to those in Wood’s play.®^ It is possible to multiply instances of 
parallel ideas between The Conflict of Conscience and contemporary trea- 
tises on theological subjects, particularly on the questions of the su- 
premacy of the pope and of the sacrament. 

A third source of conventional material that Wood used is made up of 

Sig. A IV verso 

58 Miles Coverdale, “A Spiritual and Most Precious Pearl’’ m the Writings and Transla- 
tions of Myles Coverdale, edited for the Parker Society by George Pearson (Cambridge, 
1844), pp. 84-194. 

5® Roger Hutchinson, “The Image of God,” Chapter XI, in The Works of Roger Hutchin- 
son, edited for the Parker Society by John Bruce (Cambridge, 1842), pp. 57-60; John Mar- 
beck, A Booke of Notes and Commonplaces (London, 1581), pp. 18-20. 

Conflict of Conscience, Sig. B i verso-B ii recto. 

51 Coverdale, Writings, pp. 95, 116, 123, 127, 129. 

52 Some passages which are notably like those in The Conflict of Conscience are as follows: 
Marbeck, A Books of Notes and Commonplaces, p. 19; Pietro Martire Vermigli, The Com- 
mon Pierces (London, 1583), n, 366 b; John Veron, A strongs battery against the Idolatrous 
inuocation of the dead Saintes (London, 1562), fol. 5 recto; Henry Bullinger, The tragedies 
of tyrants (London, 1575), fols. 115 verso and 117 verso. 
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anti-Catholic works of all kinds. The sections of The Conflict of Conscience 
which seem to draw most freely on anti-Catholic literature are Act 
scene i, and Act iii, scene iv. The first is a monologue of about three 
pages in which Satan describes his present plight and lays plans for the 
future. Since his domination in the world is being threatened, he must 
introduce measures by which it can be maintained. Satan boasts of mis- 
chief he had perpetrated in times past, and claims the pope as his son. 
In conclusion Satan says this son, the pope, has two champions, Avarice 
and Tyranny, and now a third helper is to be Hypocrisy. This whole 
passage is full of echoes from anti-Catholic works. Satan’s plans for the 
overthrow of Christ’s kingdom, the description of the pope as a child of 
Satan, and the pope’s alliance with tyranny, avarice, and hypocrisy are 
common features of anti-Catholic treatises as well as of other anti- 
Catholic dramas.®® As is usual in such works, avarice is considered to be 
the especial vice of the clergy. The Catholic priest in The Conflict of 
Conscience is conceived of as being so bent upon increasing the commer- 
cial value of his position that he wishes the sacraments might be sold to 
the people who, he is sure, would gladly pay thirty pence for them.®^ 
This conception of the priest is not peculiar to Wood, for the character, 
Lucifer, in an earlier anti-Catholic work, predicts that the clergy will 
not be ashamed to sell the masses for money.®® 

The delineation of the Catholic priest in The Conflict of Conscience as 
an exceedingly ignorant person is also owing at least in part to the anti- 
Catholic literature of the time. In several of Bale’s works the ignorance of 
the Catholic priests is stressed.®® A passage in Pierre Boaistuau, Theatrum 
Mundij the Theatre or rule of the worlds a translation from French, pre- 
sents a Protestant conception of the Catholic priest that is similar to the 
character of Caconos, the priest in Wood’s play.®^ Furthermore, the 
Catholic priest is so often represented as a lover of ale®® that it seems 

See John Bale, A declaration of Edmo^tde Bonners articles (London, 1561), Sig. * ii 
recto, fols. 12 recto, 24 recto, 55 recto, 62 verso, passim; ‘A Comedy concerning Three 
Laws of Nature, Moses and Christ” and “A Tragedy of John, King of England” in The 
Dramatic Writings of John Bale^ edited by J. S. Farmer (London, 1907), pp. 1-82 and 171- 
294; *Tusty Juventus” and ^‘New Custom” in HazlitPs Dodsley, ii, 41-102 and ni, 1-52; 
and the recently discovered Fable of Philargyricy printed by Robert Crowley and probably 
written by him, which has been published in facsimile with a short introduction by W. A. 
Marsden (London, 1931). Conflict of Conscience^ Sig. D iii verso-D iv recto. 

^ Bernardme Ochino, A tragoedicj or DiSogue of the miuste vrsurped primacie of the 
Bishop of Rome (London, 1549), Sig. X i verso. 

A declaration^ fol. 20; Three Laws, p. 41. 

Boaistuau’s work was translated by John Alday, and the first edition was published 
about 1566, according to the Short-Title Catalogue, no. 3168. The edition I used was pub- 
lished in London, 1581. The passage referred to is to be found on p. 115. 

Kirchmeyer, The popish Ungdome, fol. IS verso; Luke Shepherd, ^‘Doctour Doubble 
Ale’’ in Remains of Early Popular Poetry of England edited by W, C. Haziitt (London, 
1866), m, 307, 311, passim. 
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reasonable to conclude that Caconos^ statement, had rather han a 
cup af naie than a Testament/^®® is a conventional Protestant idea of the 
extent of the ignorance and corruption of a Catholic priest. When Ca- 
conos is enlarging upon the fact that he cannot read his breviary but 
must depend upon the pictures for his knowledge of what is in the book, 
he gives a lengthy speech in which some of the saints are mentioned to- 
gether with their beneficient qualities. After this speech Tyranny says, 

What? this Parson, seemeth connyng to be, 

And as farre as I see, in a good vniformytie: 

Yea, he is well red, in that golden Legend 

Caconos then explains that he gives the Golden Legend more credence 
than he gives the New Testament, for the former is authorized by the 
pope, while the latter is in part forbidden. This attitude of Caconos 
toward the Golden Legend is in keeping with the attitude attributed to the 
Catholics toward that work in anti-Catholic works.^^ 

Furthermore, this passage shows Wood’s use of another conventional 
source of material, the Golden Legend. As in the case of the Bible, it is 
very possible that Wood did not go directly to the Golden Legend for his 
material, but that it is the ultimate source is obvious from Tyranny’s 
quick recognition of Caconos’ comments as coming from that source. 
Moreover, a study of the lives of the saints that appear in the Golden 
Legend does in a considerable number of cases show reasons for the attri- 
bution to them of the particular beneficient qualities which Caconos 
gives them. This is especially notable in regard to St, Sylvester, St. 
George, and St. Rocke.^^ Since, however, not all of Caconos’ statementr* 
concerning the saints are to be found in the Golden Legend, Wood doubt- 
less had some source other than it, but it is fairly obvious that some of 
the material is very close to the Golden Legend and has ultimately to be 
traced to that source.^^ 

There seems to have been a tendency on the part of Protestants to 
consider Catholics as unduly devoted to astrology.^^ Wood makes use of 
this opinion when he has Hypocrisy, who is one of the pope’s helpers, give 
a long monologue in Act ii, scene i, in which he describes the influences 

Conflict of Conscience, Sig. D iv recto. Ibid., verso. 

See Thomas Becon, Prayers and Other Pieces, edited for the Parker Society ‘by John 
Ayre (Cambridge, 1844), pp. 234, 519, 535; John Jewel, Works, edited for the Parker So- 
ciety by John Ayre (Cambridge, 1845-50), i, 265; rv, 816; James Pilkington, Works, 
edited for the Parker Society by James Scholefield (Cambridge, 1842), p. 18. 

Cf. Jacobus de Varagine, The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints as Englished by 
William Caxton, edited by F. S. Ellis (London, [1900]), n, 199-201; ni, 133; v, 3. 

^3 In Bale’s Three Laws, pp. 19-20, there is a similar list of saints and the benefits they 
bestow upon men; but Bale is very obviously letting his character ridicule such ideas, while 
Wood intends Caconos to be seriously stating his beliefs. 

Kirchmeyer, The popish Ungdome, foL 44 recto-verso. 
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of the various planets upon the natures of those born under their signs. 
He is particularly explicit in his description of his own nature. Hypoc- 
risy’s entire monologue illustrates further Wood’s dependence upon con- 
ventional material which can be traced to an ultimate source. The source 
in this case is the encyclopedic work on medieval science by Bartholoma^s 
Anglicus which had been translated into English by John of Trevisa 
in 1397. Here again it is a question whether Wood ever used the actual 
text of Bartholomaeus, or may not more probably have used some of 
its ideas that were current.*^® 

Wood also makes a considerable use of another type of conventional 
material — proverbs. Sometimes he incorporates into the text of his play 
proverbs in complete and formal statements;^^ somtimes he gives pro- 
verbs in their exact Latin forms and then translates them more or less 
elaborately; and in at least one instance he uses a Latin proverb for 
which he gives no translation.’^® On the other hand, he sometimes merely 
alludes to familiar proverbs or uses proverbial ideas which seem not to 
have taken the fixed form of proverbs.^^ He also uses a considerable 
number of proverbial expressions which are often intended to be comic. 

Wood’s use of proverbial literature, of astrological ideas, of saints’ 
lore, of anti-Catholic literature, of current treatments of theological and 
ethical problems, and of the Bible shows that, where he could not depend 
upon his chief source, A notable and marueilous Episile^ his work abounds 
in ideas that were the common stock of many Elizabethan writers. 

The Conflict of Conscience^ although called a comedy on the title-page, 
was clearly intended to be a moral play, and in general shows the struc- 
ture and main features of that type. The author’s statement in the Pro- 
logue that comedy must not touch particularly the vices of one private 
man and that the law of decorum must be observed in presenting scenes 
of mirth is, however, an indication of classical precedent.®^ Furthermore, 
the work is divided into acts and scenes, the latter usually according to 
the classical principle that the entrance or exit of an important character 
makes a new scene. Thus the drama, although a fairly late survival of 
the moral play, bears marks of the transition that was taking place. 

On the whole Wood followed his principal source, A notable and mar- 
ueilous Epistle, closely. His versification of it made necessary minor 
changes in the order of words as well as additions and omissions of words. 
But Wood also made some alterations not necessarily called for metri- 

Ccnjltct of Conscience, Sig. B lii recto. 

See Batman vppon Bartholome, his Booke De Proprietatibus Return (London, 1582), foL 
131 recto-verso (Book viii, Chapter 27), fol. 352 verso (Book xvin, Chapter 21). 

f Conflict of Conscience, Sig, A ii verso, C ii verso, C iv recto, D ii recto, verso, F iii verso, 
F iv recto, verso. 7s Sig. B iii verso, B iv recto, C iii recto, C iv recto. 

This is especially notable in the Prologue, Conflict of Conscience, Sig, A ii verso. 
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cally, but showing that he had a sense of discrimination. He omitted 
descriptive passages, tiresome repetitions, some theological discussions, 
some Bibical illustrations, and a few incidents, the most notable being 
the actual recantation of Philologus, which is narrated in the source.®^ 
If Wood omitted some parts of his source, he also added material even 
in the sections of the play that are close parallels to the source. Such 
additions are of Biblical material or are details about persons mentioned 
or subjects discussed. Finally he added a summary of what he considered 
the purpose of the whole play to be.^^ Occasionally he rearranged matter 
taken over from the source, the new order usually being more dramatic. 

The most interesting use that Wood made of his souice was his devel- 
opment of minor parts of it into larger aspects of the play. The scene in 
which Philologus teaches his friend Mathetes (Act i, scene ii), the trial 
scene (Act iv, scene i), and that which pro trays the conflict between 
Conscience and Sensual Suggestion (Act iv, scene hi) all seem to have 
been developed from hints in A notable and marueilous Epistle. 

Besides the characters Wood took over from his source, he also created 
characters from slight suggestions in it. Such are Mathetes, Caconos, 
Spirit, Conscience, Horror, and the sons of Philologus, Gisbertus and 
Paphinitius. Furthermore, the line which Wood followed in developing 
Philologus as a man fond of talk, fond of discussing serious questions, 
was probably prompted by John Calvin’s description of Spiera in the 
preface to Gribaldi’s narrative.^^ Thus Philologus is transformed from a 
particular Italian lawyer into a universal type. Wood also aimed to de- 
velop Theologus and Eusebius into such types, but less happily. 

Most of the remaining figures in the drama are characterized conven- 
tionally. Caconos, however, is not a conventional figure, although the 
idea that the Catholic priests were ignorant and most of the matter of 
Caconos’ talk have been shown to have been current in anti-Catholic 
literature. Nor is Caconos remarkable because he speaks in a dialect. 
There were earlier examples of characters who spoke in dialect, a well- 
known one being that of Hodge in Gammer Gurton'^s Needle. But Caconos 
is unusual in that he speaks a dialect that is intended to be Northern, 
presumably Scottish.®^ The appearance of this dialect used by a Catholic 
priest is the origin of the plausible idea that Wood is intending to ridicule 

A notable and maruedous Epistkj Sig. A vii recto 

Conflict of Conscience, Sig. I iii verso~I iv recto. 

A notable and marueilous Epistle, Sig. A iii recto, 

Eduard Eckhardt, Die Dialekt- und Auslandertypen des alter en Englischen Dramas 
(Louvain, 1910), i, 94-97, has made a study of the dialect of Caconos. His conclusions 
are that Wood probably intended Caconos to speak Scottish, but that Wood must have 
known the dialect very imperfectly, for while Scottish and Northern forms predominate, 
there are also many Midland forms in Caconos’ dialect, as well as many that are invented. 
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Mary Queen of Scots.®® It is, however, also possible that Wood’s con- 
ception of the character of Caconos may have been suggested or at least 
strengthened by events in the history of the diocese of Norwich, for in 
1571 Bishop Parkhurst had considerable trouble with a clergyman in 
his diocese who was a Northern man and who gave ample evidence of 
great ignorance and of leanings toward the papacy.®® These characteris- 
tics are also those of Caconos; thus it seems not unreasonable that Wood, 
who was ordained at Norwich in 1571 and received a living near there in 
1572, may have known of Parkhurst’s difficulties with this clergyman 
and may thus have found the prototype of his Catholic priest. However 
that may be, Caconos seems to be the most original of Wood’s characters. 

Since the facts of Nathaniel Wood’s life are meager, and his only 
known work is The Conflict of Conscience ^ it is the only evidence upon 
which any estimate of his ability can be based. Apparently Wood was 
able to recognize a good story, for the biography of Francesco Spiera 
does have appeal even now, and that appeal must have been much 
greater in the sixteenth century. Wood then tried to fit the tale into the 
moral play. In the story of Spiera he saw possibilities for morality figures, 
and developed these with some adroitness. The form was a decadent one, 
but it was a suitable vehicle for the dramatist’s purpose, to show ^ Vhich 
is the trueth of Christ,” and to teach ‘The wauering fayth, on which side 
to persist.”®^ Wood was not without some skill in molding his source 
material into a morality. He carefully welded together conventional 
morality features and characters with his original source. He effectively 
carried through the play his conception of the character of Philologus. 
He brought in some realistic touches which lent to the whole work a 
little glow of life, and succeeded in giving to a few of his episodes some 
of the “honest mirth” promised in the Prologue. Wood nevertheless 
failed to bring The Conflict of Conscience much above a level that could 
have been reached by any quick-witted university man of his day, Fie 
was hampered by his theological inclinations and by the controversial 
nature of his subject. 

Celesta Wine 

Oak Park Junior College 

lUd , p 94, Louis B. Wright, “Social Aspects of some Belated Moralities/^ Anglia, 
XIV (1930), 134, note 1. 

John Strype, The Life and Acts of Matthew Parker (Oxford, 1821), n, 85-97. 

Confltct of Conscience^ Sig. I iv recto. 
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THOMAS DELONEY’S EUPHUISTIC LEARNING AND 

THE FOREST 

T homas DELONEY^S four novels are generally praised for their 
vigor of style and their realism. Indeed, his modern editor, Mr. F. O. 
Mann, in singling out for commendation ‘‘his faithful and sympathetic 
rendering of commonplace human life,'^ insists that in Deloney is to be 
found “the highest achievement of the Elizabethan novel.’^^ Not infre- 
quently, however, Deloney's “commonplace human life” yields to high- 
flown and altogether improbable romances of earls and ladies, princes 
and princesses, kings and queens, just as his ordinary familiar prose 
style at times is embellished with all the euphuistic tricks he was ca- 
pable of imitating. In particular his apparently casual references to strange 
birds, queer beasts, and other wonders of nature and to historical and 
mythological characters give a surprising air of learning; and the notes 
of his various editors suggest that he was acquainted with such authors 
as Boccaccio, Belleforest, Pliny, Sextus Empiricus, and Cornelius Ne- 
pos.2 

Silk-weaver and ballad-writer, Deloney was presumably a man of 
meager education. His very occupation, not to mention the general in- 
accessibility of learned books to the laboring class, make it improbable 
that he was at all familiar with, say, many Latin and Italian works. 
But a ready and easy way to establish freely a reputation for erudition 
was available to all the Elizabethans, and the novelists without excep- 
tion took advantage of it: by borrowing word for word from learned 
English compilations. The educational system and the taste of the age 
encouraged such borrowing, and evidently no novelist had any scruples 
in doing so. Batman vppon Bartholome (1582), not Pliny, was one of De- 
loney’s chief guides through the jungles of natural history and euphuism 
(according to Nann); but another, not heretofore pointed out, was 
Fortescue’s The Forest, 

The Forest or Collection of Historyes no lesse profitable, then pleasant and 
necessary, doone out of Frenche into English, by Thomas Fortescue first ap- 
peared in 1571, but I have seen only the edition of 1576. Its popularity 
is attested by the translator's prefatory comment that it was composed 
“in the Spanish first, by Petrus Messia [or Pedro Mexia] a Gentleman 

^ The Works of Thomas Deloney (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912), pp. xiv, xxx. 

® For example, A. F, Lange, The Gentle Craft by Thomas Deloney, Palaestra, xviii (1903), 
xxxiii, explains a reference to IpMcrates as based upon a reading of Cornelius Nepos and 
Flutarcb; and Mann (p. 517) and W. J. Halliday, Delonefs GenUe Craft (Oxford, 1928), 
p. 94, partially duplicate Ms note. For the real source^^used by Deloney see p. 000, below. 
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of Siuile, and thence doon into the Italian, and last into the French by 
Claudius Gruget late Citizen of Paris/’ Somewhat amusingly, The For- 
est is listed in J. J. Jusserand’s The English Novel in the Time of Shake- 
speare^ and in The Cambridge History of English Literature^ as a collection 
of short stories — as fiction. To be sure The Forest is largely fiction, but 
it is not a novel or a series of tales. The compiler and the translator no 
doubt believed everything in the book, no matter how remarkable, to 
be true; and on its bountiful examples of the unusual and wonderful the 
Elizabethan novelists fell with delight. From it Brian Melbancke, as I 
shall show elsewhere, took literally dozens of classical illustrations and 
wonders of nature to decorate his novel Fhilotimus (1583), changing 
scarcely a word. From it John Lyly lifted occasional passages.® That 
Deloney followed suit is only to be expected. Below I give illustrations 
of how The Forest supplied him with wise saws as well as ancient and 
modern instances.® 

Deloney Fortescue 

the Bel- weather of her flocke fancying the Shepheard Gratis . . . who beeing 
one of the Eawes aboue the rest, and a sleep on a moimtain . . . was slain 
seeing Gratis the Sheepheard abusing of a male Gote, ielous of his mate 
her in abominable sort (subuerting the (with which Gratis moste abhominably 
law of Nature) . . . found the said had subuerted the lawes of Nature 
Shepheard sleeping in the field, and (E2).^ 
suddenly ranne against him in such 
violent sort, that ... he beat the 
braines out of the Shepheards head and 
slew him (7). 

if there be a Lyon in the field, here The mightie Lyon dreadeth and fear- 
is neuer a cocke to feare him (28). eth the Cock (Aa3).® 

like Eerostratus the Shoemaker that a lewde person considering of this 
burned the Temple of Diana, onely so rich and so renowmed a woork [i.e. 
to get himself a name (30). Diana’s Ephesian temple], desired 

stiU in hart (which he after did) to 
burn it, and beeing aprehended im- 

^ (London, 1903), p. 81. ^ (New Yoik, 1911), ni, 605. 

® Editing The Complete Works of John Lyly (Oxford* Clarendon Press, 1902), R. W. 
Bond notes one instance (i, 249). Another is the reference to ‘^the Uine [that] beareth three 
grapes” (ii, 54, and see also i, 248), which came from Fortescue, sig. Dd2'^. Lyly could, 
however, have learned about the three grapes in William Baldwin’s A treatise of Morall 
phylosophye (1555 [?] ed.), sig. E4, where also occur (sigs. D1^-~D2) Deloney’s 
“chast-hearted Xenocrates^^ (p, 78) and his philosopher Thales (p, 250) 

® The references are to Mann’s edition by pages, to Fortescue’s book by signatures, 

^ In Fhilotimus (1583), sig 03, Melbancke likewise borrows the story of ^‘Eratis.” 

® So Melbancke, sig. B4, writes: ‘The Lion feares the little crowing cocke.” 
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Marry ... to see these maidens get 
their lining as Buis doe eate their 
meate. ... By going still backward 
(33). 

0 ... the huge Elephant was neuer 
more fearefuli of the silly sheep . . . 
(40). 

And as a certaine spring in Arcadia 
makes men to starue that drinke of it: 
so did poore Bennedicke. . . . shee wisht 
them to rub him with the sweat of a 
Mule, to asswage his amorous passion, 


or to fetch him some of the water in 
Boetia, to coole & extinguish the heate 
of his affection (48). 


Foetesctje 

mediatly vppon the fact, confest that 
he had for none other cause doone it, 
but that his fame might Hue, him 
seKe eche where remembred, for euer 
of the posteritie. . . . Strabo and Soli- 
nus . . . call him Herostratt^s (Kk2'^).® 

This beast [the bull] feedeth contrary 
to all others, for in taking his repast 
he goeth alwaies backwardes all others 
of what soeuer kinde, marching stil on- 
wards (Q3). 

The monstrous and huge Elephant . . . 
trembieth at the presence and sight of 
a Sheepe (AaS'^). 

They [Solinus and others] again re- 
member vs of an other [well] in Ar- 
cadia, of which who so drinketh, 
sterueth immediatly (S4). 

Flinie saith that against this passion® 
it shalbe good to take that dust or 
poulder, wheron a Mule hath in any 
place waltered or soyled her seif, 
spriwckling or casting the same on 
y® amorous* or as Cardanus wil in his 
book of suttleties, to rub him with y® 
sweat of a Mule hot & wel chafed 
(Dd2). 

The said Authors . . . remember vs, 
of two other fountaines or Springs in 
Boetia. ... Of two others also, th' one 
moouing and prouokingmen to venery, 
the other drunck, cooleth and morti- 
fieth these affections (s4).^^ 


® At sig. L2'^ Melbancke likewise borrows this story of “Erastus.’’ There is some reason 
to believe that Deloney took it from Thomas Bowes’s translation of Pierre de la Primau- 
daye, The French Academie (1586), p. 196, since his reference (p. 50), ^Arteimsa being a 
Heathen Lady, loued her husband so well, that shee drunke vp his ashes, and buried him 
in her owne bowels,” seems from its wording to come from Bowes, p. 519, Artemisia 
Queene of Caria, for the great loue she bare to Mr husband that was dead, dranke all the 
ashes of his bodie, meanyng thereby to be Ms sepulchre.” 

Compare Melbancke, sig 03’^: “carrie the dust about thee, wherein a mule sweating 
hath wallowed, or annoint thy selfe with the stale of a mule, and tMs thy loue will turne 
to hate.”- 
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lie ... is now a starke foole, being by 
tby beauty bereft of wit, as if bee bad 
drunk of tbe riuer Cea^ & like be- 
witching Circes thou bast certainely 
transformed him from a man to an 
Asse. 

There are stones in Pontus . . . that 
tbe deeper they be laid in tbe water, 
tbe fiercer they burn (48). 


there is a mutuail lone in all things: 
the Doue and the Peacock loue in- 
tirely, so doth the Turtle and the 
Popiniay: the like affection the fish 
Musculus beareth vnto the huge 
Whale, insomuch that he leadeth him 
from ail danger of stony rocks. . . . 
(95). 

I would be as ready to guide thee 
from the dangerous rocks of my Fa- 
thers wrath, as the fish called Muscu- 
lus is for the Whale (96). 


Foutescue 

In the Isle of Cea, as recordeth Plinie^ 
there was a Fountaine, of whiche, who 
so drank once, became fourth with 
stupide and insensible, of no more feel- 
ing or wit then an Asse (TP). 

There is also in PonHis a riuer, in 
which are found certain stones that 
wil burn, whiche also then lake o 
fire, when the winde is euermore 
greatest, and by how muche the more 
they be couered in the Water, so much 
the better and sooner burne they 
(TP). 

many things, that secretly accorde 
well by the priuy instinct of nature, 
as of the Pecock and the Pigion, the 
Turtle and the Popingaie. . . . The 
fish in latine called Talpamartna, is 
abooue all other fauoured and be- 
looued of the Whale, which as wit- 
nesseth Plime, rolleth carefully be- 
fore her, aduising her where to shun 
the whirling gulfs and deepe holes 
(Aa4v).i0“ 


Much more interesting is Chapter V of Jack of Newbury — “Of the 
pictures which lacke of Newbery had in his house, whereby he encour- 
aged his seruants to seeke for fame and dignitie^*^^ — which is copied al- 
most verbatim from Fortescue.^^ ^ study of the parallel passages below 
will show how through ignorance or intention Deloney made small 
changes. For example, he seems to have understood artificer to mean 
weaver — with disastrous results to his passage; and he resolves Mexia^s 
doubts of the origin and occupation of Marcus Aurelius by making him 
a cloth-weaver. Pleasant and tactful changes both, since the novel was 
dedicated to the cloth-workers of England. 

Deloney Fortescue 

[40] In a faire large Parlour . . . lacke Wherfore the better to animate 

of Newbery had fifteene faire Pic- men to aspire to great matters, I wil 

Here Portescue is a parallel, not Deloney ’s exact source as I shall point out in a sub- 
sequent article. n Mann, pp. 40-43. ^ Sigs. V4^“X3. 
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tures . . . whicli he would often shew 
to his friends and seruants. 

In the first was the Picture of a 
shepheard, before whom kneeled a 
great King named Viriat, who some- 
time gouerned the people of Portugall, 
[41] See here (quoth lacke) the father 
a shepheard, the sonne a Soueraigne. 
This man ruled in Portugall, and made 
great warres against the Romanes, and 
after that inuaded Spaine, yet in the 
end was traiterously slaine. 


The next was the Portraiture of 
Agaihocles, which for his surpassing 
wisedome and manhood, was created 
King of Sicilia, and maintained bat- 
tel! against the people of Carthage, 
His father was a poore Potter, before 
whom he also kneeled. And it was the 
vse of this King, that whensoeuer he 
made a banquet, he would haue as 
well vessels of earth as of gold set 
vpon the Table, to the intent he might 
alwayes beare in minde the place of 
his beginning, his Fathers house and 
family. 

The third was the picture of Iphicrates 
an Athenian born, who vanquished the 
Lacedemonians in plaine and open 
battaile. This man was Captaine 
Generali to Artaxerxes, King of Persia, 
whose father was notwithstanding a 
Cobier, and there Hkewise pictured. 
Eumenes was also a famous Captaine 
to Alexander the great, whose father 
was no other than a Carter. 


The fourth was the similitude of Aelius 
Per/wax, sometime Emperour oi Rome, 
yet was his father but a Weauer: and 


Fortescue 

remember the examples of some in 
perticuler issuing out of meane and 
simple parentage, which in the end ex- 
celled in honoure and vertue. And in 
the first place, Viriat a portugaie. . . . 
This man was the sonne of a poore 
Shepherd, and in his youth aided his 
father in his charge . . . the Romaines 
inuading the Spaniards ... he gaue 
battail to the Romaines, in defence of 
that Countrie: which warres or rather 
enmitie continued xiiij. yeares ... but 
in fine, vnkindely by treason [he] was 
slain. . . . 

[XI] That excellent Captain Agaiho- 
cles, which for his surpassing wisdome 
and manhood, was created king of 
Sicilia and maintained cruel battail 
against y® people of Carthage ... his 
father was a Potter ... as oftentimes 
as he banquet ted, [he caused] his table 
to be furnished vessels aswel of 
clay as also of Golde or siluer, to th’ 
intent he stil might haue in mi?^de and 
remefwber the place of his beginning, 
his fathers house & family .... 


Iphicrates an Athenian ... he van- 
quished the Lacedemonians in plain 
and open battail .... The same he 
was whome Artaxerxes king of Persia, 
assigned Capitain general! oner all his 
whole armye. ... Yet know we . . . 
that he was the sonne of none other 
then of a poore Cobler. I had almoste 
past ouer Eumenes one of the moste 
worthyest Capitains of Alexander . . , 
beeing the Sonne of a poore man, and 
as some deeme a Carter, , . . 

pCl'"] Elius Partinax Emperour of 
Rome, was y® sonne of a certain Arti- 
ficer . . . and afterwarde to glue ex- 
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afterward, to giue example to others 
of low condition to beare mindes of 
worthy men, he caused the shop to be 
beautified with Marble curiously cut, 
wherein his father before him was 
wont to get his lining. 

The fift was the picture of Dioclesian^ 
that so much adorned Rome with his 
magnificall and triumphant victories. 
This was a famous Emperour, al- 
though no other than the sonne of a 
Booke-binder. 

Valentinian stood the next, painted 
most artificially, who was also crowned 
Emperour, and was but the sonne of a 
poore Rope-maker: as in the same pic- 
ture was expressed; where his father 
was painted by him, vsing his trade. 

The seuenth was the Emperour Pro- 
bus, whose father being a Gardener, 
was pictured by him holding a spade. 

The eighth picture w'as of Marcus 
Aurelius, whom euery age honoureth, 
he was so wise and prudent an Em- 
perour,* yet was he but a Cloth-weauers 
son 

The ninth was the Portraiture of the 
valiant Emperour Maximinus, the son 
of a Blacksmith, who was there 
painted as he was wont to worke at 
the Anuill. 

In the tenth table was painted the 
Emperour Gabianus, who at the first 
was but a poore shepheard. 

Next to this picture, was placed the 
pictures of two Popes of Rome, whose 
wisedome and learning aduanced them 
to that dignite. The first was the 
liuely Counterfeit of Pope lohn the 22 
whose father was a Shoomaker: hee 
being elected Pope, encreased their 
rents and patrimonie greatly. 


Fortescue 

ample to others of lowe condition, he 
caused the Shop to be doone about 
with Marble curiously cut, where his 
father before him wrought to get his 
liuing . . . 

Dioclecian that so much adorned 
Roome with his magnificall and tri- 
umphant victories, was the sonne of 
none other then a common Scribe or 
Notary, some say that his father was a 
Booke binder. . . . 

Valentinian was also crowned Em- 
perour, but was the Sonne notwith- 
standing of a Roper 


The Emperour Prohus had to Father a 
Gardiner. 

The renowmed Aurelius whome euerye 
age honoureth, issued out of so ob- 
scure a family, that the Plisioriog- 
raphers lesse agree among them 
selues, of his spring and beginning. 

Maximinus also was the sonne of a 
Smith, or as others some wil, a 
Carter. . . . 


Galerus also, in the beginning a Shep- 
heard, From this hauty and supreme 
dignitie, let vs descend to the Sea of 
Rome, vnto which aspired men of like 
condition with the others. As Pope 
lohn the xxij. which was the Sonne of a 
Shoomaker, a Frenchman borne, not- 
withstanding for his learning and wis- 
dome, elected Bishop which increased 
their rewts and patrimony busily, . , . 
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The other was the Picture of Pope 
Sixtus the fourth of that name, being 
a poore Marriners son. 

[42] The thirteenth Picture was of 
Lamusms King of Lomhardie^ who was 
no better than the son of a common 
Strumpet: being painted like a naked 
childe walking in the water, and taking 
hold of the poynt of a Launce, by the 
which hee held fast, and saued him- 
selfe. The reason whereof, was this: 
After his lewde mother was deliuered 
of him,^^ shee vnnaturally threw him 
into a deepe stinking Ditch, wherein 
was some water. By hap king Agilmond 
passed that way, and found this childe 
almost drowned; who mouing him 
softly with the point of his Launce, the 
better to perceiue what hee was, the 
childe (though then newely borne) 
tooke hold thereof with one of his 
pretty hands, not suffering it to slide 
or slip away againe: which thing the 
King considering, being amazed at the 
strange force of this yongue little In- 
fant, caused it to be taken vp, and 
carefully to be fostered. And because 
the place where hee found him was 
called Lama, hee named the childe 
Lamusius: who afterward grew to be so 
braue a man, and so much fauoured of 
Fortune, that in the end hee was 
crowned King of the Lombards^ who 
lined there in honour, and in his suc- 
cession after him, euen vntill the time of 
the vnfortunate King Alhouina, when 
aU came to mine, subuersion and de- 
struction. 

In the fourteenth picture Primislas 
King of Bohemia was most artificially 
drawne; before whom there stood an 


Foetescue 

Pope the iiij . . had to father a 
poore Sea man or mariner. . . . 

[X2 ]The third of which [kings of “Lmn- 
berdy”] hauing to name Lamusius, 
was the Sonne of a beggerly and com- 
mon Strumpet, which also beeing de- 
liuered at the same lime of two other 
children threw them into a deep 
and stinking ditch, in which also was 
some kmde of water: by hap King 
Agelmonde passing that way, found 
this Childe almoste drowned in the 
water, and mouing him softely with 
the end of his launce ... to the end 
he more perfectly might feele what it 
was, but this Childe euen then newly 
borne, feeling it self touched, taketh 
holde of the launce with one of his 
hande.? not letting it slip or slide from 
him againe, whiche thing the Prince 
considering, all amased at the straunge 
force of this yung little creature, 
caused it to be taken thence and care- 
fully to be fostred: and for that the 
place where he founde it, was called 
Lama, he did him thence to be named 
Lamusius: whiche afterwards was such 
a one, and so fauoured of fortune, that 
in the end he was crowned King of the 
Lumbards, who lined [X2'^] there in 
honoure, and his succession after him, 
euen vntill the time of the vnfortunate 
King Albouine, when all came to mine, 
subuertion, and destruction. 


An other matter like strauwge to this, 
happened in Bohemia, where as one 
Primislas the Sonne of a Ploughman, 


Edward Fenton, Certains Secrete wonders of Nature (1569), sig. Ee 1, telling this story, 
remarks: “there was a certain common Woman brought forth.vij. boyes at one tyme, who 
for the horrour of Mr sinne, cast them into the water,” and so forth. 
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Horse without Bridle or Saddle, in a 
field where Husband-men were at 
plough. The cause why this King was 
thus painted (quoth lacke) was this. 
At that time the King of the Bo- 
hemians died without issue, and great 
strife being amongst the Nobility for a 
new king, at length they all consented 
that a horse should bee let into the 
field, without bridle or saddle, hauing 
all determined with the most assured 
purpose to make him their king, be- 
fore whom this horse rested: At what 
time it came to passe, that the horse 
first stayed himselfe before this 
FrimislaSy being a simple creature, 
who was then busie driuing the plough, 
they presently made him their Sou- 
ereigne, who ordered himselfe and his 
kingdome very wisely. Hee ordained 
many good lawes, hee compassed the 
Citie of Prague with strong walks, be- 
sides many other things, meriting per- 
petual! laud and commendations. 

The fifteenth was the Picture of 
Theophrastus, a Philosopher, a coun- 
sellor of Kings, and companion of 
Nobles, who was but sonne of a Tay- 
lor. . . . 


Fortescue 

was then chosen king when he moste 
busily was labouring y® soil in the 
feeld. For at that time the Bohemians 
not knowing whome they might chuse 
for their king, did to passe out a horse 
vnbridled into the feelds, letting him 
go whether it best liked him, hauing 
all determined with moste assured pur- 
pose to make him their king, before 
whome this horse arrested, so came it 
then to passe that the Horse first 
stayed him before this Primislas, bus- 
ied then in turning the gleabe, a simple 
Carter: so beeing foorthwith confirmed 
(as is before) their souerain, he ordered 
him self and his kingdome very wisely. 
He ordained many good and profitable 
lawes, he compassed the Citie of 
Prague with walks besides many other 
things, meriting perpetuall laude and 
commendation. . . . 


[X3] Theophrastus the philosopher, 
had to father a Taikr or botcher. 


The foregoing examples once again show how hazardous pronounce- 
ments on the learning and the style of Elizabethan writers may be. 
Chapter v of Jack of Newbury has attracted considerable attention from 
scholars, but any deductions that they have based on it regarding De- 
ioney's style or his knowledge of Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos, and Pliny 
actually apply to Thomas Fortescue or Pedro Mexia — not at all to the 
^^author.” 

Hyder E. Rollins 

Harvard University 
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ELIZABETHAN AND SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 

O N SEVERAL occasions the present writer would have found a list 
of play manuscripts dating from 1558 to 1700 a convenience while 
working in the field. These manuscripts, impressive in number and in 
the possibilities for study which they offer, have never been catalogued 
with the care which has been lavished upon play publications. The 
manuscripts listed in Appendix N of E. K. Chambers’ Elizabethan Stage 
are limited to those of plays provedly composed before 1616; and the 
notes concerning manuscripts interspersed in W. C. Hazlitt’s Manual 
for the Collector and Amateur of Old English Flays are incomplete and 
frequently vague. The list of manuscripts which follows has been com- 
piled after a reexamination of the catalogues of museums and univer- 
sity libraries, and application by mail to the curators of such collections 
as those at the Folger Shakespeare Library and the Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery. Exhaustiveness is not claimed; but the lists already ex- 
isting are considerably supplemented, and in a number of instances it 
has been possible to supply the precise location of manuscripts which 
were known but unlocated by Chambers or which have changed owner- 
ship since the time of Hazlitt. 

As an instance of how a list of play manuscripts may prove useful to 
editors, the case of Dryden’s State of Innocence may be cited. In the 
edition of Dryden by Montague Summers (Nonesuch Press, 1931-32) 
three manuscripts of this play are collated, but a fourth, that at the 
Huntington Library, is not even mentioned, doubtless because its ex- 
istence was unknown to the editor. However, it is to the more obscure 
plays that one might wish the list to call attention. Some of these cer- 
tainly have never been read since their own time, and offer the attrac- 
tion of an adventure. After examining photostatic copies of about 
twenty-five such plays, the present writer is convinced that our early 
book-sellers were, after all, men of considerable perspicacity. But al- 
though literary gems are not discoverable here, few of these plays lack 
facets of historical interest; many of them might now be edited more 
profitably than plays which are better in quality but which are already 
accessible in an adequate form. 

Many of the manuscripts listed are of printed plays. Some are no 
more than copies of early editions, but these are not always the least inter- 
esting, for at times they represent versions of stage revivals. Some of 
the manuscripts, such as those of Sir Thomas More and the Parnassus 
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plays, are quite famous and have been reproduced in facsimile and ex- 
tensively studied. To have included comments on such plays would have 
consumed much space, and would have been foreign to the nature of 
the present contribution, which pretends to be no more than a catalogue. 
In the interest of brevity also the numerous manuscripts of Latin plays 
have been omitted from the list. Such descriptions as “autograph^^ and 
“holograph^’ have been added when supplied in the catalogues from 
which the list has been compiled, but these should not be taken as final 
either in their inclusion or omission. Most of the anonymous manu- 
scripts and most of those by authors of single plays are probably holo- 
graph, although not so indicated. When more than one manuscript of a 
particular play is extant, each is numbered; but these numbers indicate 
no priority in age or interest. 

Bacon, Francis 

Essex Entertainment 1595. Fragments appear in Lambeth MS. v. 118; ibid, 
vin, 274; Northumberland MS. ff. 47-53 (Burgoyne, 55); S. P. D. Eliz. 
CCLIV, 67, 68. 

Gesta Grayorum. 1594. Fragments by Bacon (?) and Francis Davison appear 
in Brit. Mus. MS. Harleian 541, f. 138; Inner Temple Petyt MS. 583.43, 
f. 294. 

Barnes, Joshua. 

The Academy. Emmanuel Coll., Camb., MS. in. 1. 4. 

Englebert. Ibid., MS. in. 1. 4. 

Landgartha. Ibid., MS. iii. 1. 2. 

^^English play without title.’^ Ibid. MS. 3. 1.4. 

Baylie, Simon. 

The Wizard. (1) MS. in Durham Cathedral Library. (2) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
10, 306. 

Beard, Thomas. 

An Evangelicall Tragaedie, or A Earmonie of the passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christe. (Ded. to James i.) Brit. Mus. Royal MS. 17 D. xvii. 

Beaumont, Francis, John Fletcher, et al. 

Beggar^s Bush. Folger Shakespeare Library, Lombarde Volume (bound c. 
1700), MS. 1487. 2. 

Bonduca. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 36, 758. 

The Elder Brother. Brit. Mus., Egerton MS. 1994, ff. 2-30. 

The Faithful Friends. Victoria and Albert Museum, Dyce MS. 10. 

The Honest Man^s Fortune. Ibid., MS. 9. 

The Humorous Lieutenant. (Printed by Dyce from MS. as Demetrius and 
Emnthe.) 

The Woman^s Prize. Folger Shakespeare Library, Lombarde Volume (bound 
c. 1700), MS. 1487.2. 

Beaumont, Sir John. 

Theatre of Apollo (c. 1624), Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 18A. LXX, 
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Behn, Aphra. 

The Younger Brother. Bodleian Library, MS. Rawiinson, poet 195. 

Berkeley, Sir Wm. 

The Lost Lady. Folger Shakespeare Library, Lombarde Volume (bound c. 
1700), MS. 1487.2. 

Birkhead, or Burkhead, Henry. 

The Female Rebellion (1) Bodleian, MS. Tanner 466, f. 174 seq. (2) Univ. of 
Glasgow, MS. Hunterian 635. 

Blow, Dr. 

Venus and Adonis. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 22, 100. (See also Bodleian, MS. 
Mus. Sch. c 212, and c. 120.) 

Boyle, Roger, Earl oe Orrery. 

The General {AUemera). (1) Oxford, Worcester College MS (2) A MS , present 
location unknown, printed by Halliwell in 1853. (Cf. W. S. Clark, MLN, 
XLIV, 1-6). 

Henry the Fifth. (1) Huntington Library, MS. EL 11, 642. (This and the 
Huntington copy of Mustapha^ cf. injra^ are probably from the Bunbury 
collection, cf. Hist MSS. Comm., Third Report, p. 241.) (2) Bodleian, MS. 
Rawiinson, poet. 2. (Contains list of actors ) (3) Ibid., MS. Rawiinson, poet. 
180. 

Mustapha. (1) Huntington Library, MS. EL 11,641. (2) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
29, 280. (3) Bodleian, MS. Rawiinson, poet. 5. (4) Ibid., MS. Rawiinson, 
poet. 27, 

Tryphon. (1) Bodleian, MS. Malone 11. (2) Ibid., MS. Rawiinson, poet. 39. 
Zoroastres. Brit. Mus,, MS. Sloane 1828, ff. 46-79. 

Brome, Richard 

The English Moor. MS. at Lichfield Cathedral. 

Browne, Wm. 

Ulysses and Circe. (1) Emmanuel Coll , Camb., MS. 68 (2) MS. in the col- 
lection of H. C. Pole-Gell, (Cf. E. K. Chambers, E.S., iv, 406.) 

Carleton, R. 

The Concealed Royalty, or The May Queen (a pastoral, 1674). Bodleian, MS. 
Eng. poet, d 2. 

The Martial Queen. (1) Bodleian, MS. Rawiinson, poet. 126, (2) Bodleian, 
MS. Eng. poet. d. 2. (Dated 1675, when privately performed.) 

Carlell, Lodowick. 

Arviragus and Philicia. Bodleian, MS. Eng. Misc. d. 11. (^Tndependent of 
the printed edition/’) This copy is probably identical with that mentioned 
in Hist, MSS. Comm., Sixth Report, p. 312. 

Cartwright, Wm. 

The Royal Slave. (1) Brit. Mus., Add. MS, 41, 616. (2) MS. at Petworth House, 
Sussex. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Sixth Report, p. 307. For possible other 
copies cf. Hazlitt’s Manual, p. 200. 

Cavendish, Jane, and Elizabeth Brackley. 

The Concealed Fansyes. Bodleian, MS. Rawiinson, poet. 16. 

A Pastor all. Ibid. 
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Cavendish, Wm., Duke oe Newcastle. 

The Country Captain, Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 7650. 

The Humorous Lovers, Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 7367, Art. i. 

Campion, Thomas. 

The first Antimasque of Mountebanks (Gray’s Inn masque of 1618, conjectur- 
ally by Campion). (1) Huntington Library, MS. H M 21. (2) Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 5956, f. 76. (3) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson D 1021. 

Caywoeth, John. 

Enchiridion Christiados (A masque, 1636). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10, 311. 

Daborne, Robert. 

The Poor Man^s Comfort, Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 268-293. 

Daniel, Samuel. 

Hymen's Triumph. Edinburgh Univ. Lib., Drummond MS. (partly holo- 
graph). 

Day, John. 

The Parliament of Bees. Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 725 (autograph). 

Denny, Sir Wm. 

The Sheepheard's Holiday, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34, 065 (holograph). 

Dryden, John, 

The Fall of Angels^ and Man in Innocence {The State of Innocence). (1) Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 37, 158. (2) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson C. 146. (3) MS at 
Harvard College Library. (4) Huntington Library, MS. EL 11,640 (two 
almost identicle early copies; see G, W. Whiting, TLS^ Jan. 14, 1932, p 28). 

The Indian Emperor, Trinity Coll., Camb., MS. R. 3. 10. 

The Indian Queen (Altered as an Opera. In score by H. Purcell), Brit. Mus,, 
Add. MS. 31,449. 

Dureey, T. 

The Fond Husband. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 52. 

Elizabeth, Queen op England. 

Hercules Aetaeus (Fragment of pseudo-Senecan translation). Bodleian, MS. 
e Museo 55, f. 48. 

Fane, Mildmay, Earl oe Westmoreland. 

Candy Restored. (1) Huntington Library, MS. H M 771. (2) Brit. Mus , Add 
MS. 34, 221, ff. l-19b. 

The Change, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34, 221, ff. 50-70. 

Don Phoeha's Triumph. Huntington Library, MS. H M 770. 

LadroneSj or The Robber's Island (Drake, Cavendish, and Magellan figure in 
the dramatis personae). A MS. of this description, present whereabouts 
unknown, was on sale at Sotheby’s, July 17, 1888. 

De Pugna Animi, Brit. Mus., Add. MS, 34, 221, ff. 125-147. 

Raguaillo D'Oeeano, Ibid,, fi. 107b-125. 

Time's Trick upon the Cards, Ibid., ff. 19b-S0. 

Virtue's Triumph. lUd.^ fi. 70-107b. 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard. 

To Love only to Love (Tr. of Mendoza’s Queror por solo Queerer). Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 32, 133. 
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Fletcher, Phineas. 

Sicelides. (1) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet., 214. (2) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
4,453. 

Ford, John. 

Ferkin Warbeck. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet., 122. (Stage adaptation of 
1634 ed.) 

Freeman, Sir Ralph. 

Imperiale. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 2948. 

Gascoigne, George, and Francis Kynwelmershe. 

Jocasia. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34,063. 

Glapthorne, Henry. 

The Lady Mother. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, Iff. 212-245. 

Greene, Robert. 

Orlando Furioso. Dulwich MS. 1. 138. (An actor^s part.) 

Greville, Fulke. 

Alaham. MS at Warwick Castle (holograph). 

Mustapha. (1) MS. at Warwick Castle (holograph). (2) Cambridge Univ. 
MS, f.2.35. 

Heywood, Thomas. 

The Captives, or The Lost Recovered, Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 52-74. 
Dick of Devonshire (conjecturally by Heywood). Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 
1994, fif. 30-52. 

“Escapes of Jupiteri^ or “Calisto.^^ (episodes from Heywood^s Golden Age and 
Silver Age), Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 74-96. 

Horne, John. 

Fortune's Task, or The Fickle Fair One (A pastoral, 1684). Huntington library, 
MS. H Mil. 

Jaques, Francis. 

The Queen of Corsica (1642). Brit. Mus , MS. Lansdowne 807, £P. 1-28. 

James I, King oe England. 

“Wedding Masque’^ (fragment). Bodleian, MS. Bodl. 165, ff. 60-65. 

Jeffere, John. 

The Bugbears. Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 807, ff. 57 seq, (Possibly by Jeffere.) 
Johnson, Lawrence. 

Misogonus, Huntington Library, MS. H M 452 (contemporary copy). 

JoNSON, Ben. 

Christmas his Showe (1615). Folger Shakespeare Library Commonplace Book 
(probably written before 1625), MS. 2203.1. 

Entertainment at the Earl of Newcastle's in Blackfriars (conjecturally ascribed 
to Jonson). Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 4955, ff. 48-52. 

The Gypsye^s Changed {Gipsies^ Metamorphosis). Huntington Library, MS. 
H M 741 (contemporary copy). 

Masque at Coleoverton (conjecturally ascribed to Jonson). Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Dyce MS. 36. 

Masque of Queens, Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 18A. xlv (holograph). 
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The Twelvth Nights Rettells (Masque of Blackness) Brit. Mus., Royal MS 
17B. XXXI (autograph) 

Volpone. J. S. Farmer in Int. to Believe as you List states that a holograph 
MS. is extant, but cf. E. K. Chambers, E.5., iii, 368. 

Jordan, Thomas. 

Cupid his Coronation (1654). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson B. 165, jff. 107-114. 

Joyner, William. 

The Roman Empress. MS. at Worcester Coll., Oxford. 

Keigwin, John. 

The Creation of the World (1693, Tr. of Wm. Gordon’s Cornish play of 1611). 
(1) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28, 554. (2) Bodleian, MS. Corn. e. 2-3. 

Killigrew, Sir Wm. 

The Siege of Urbin. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 29 (holograph?). 

K[irkham], R. 

Alfred, or Right Reinthron^d (1659). Bodleian. MS. Rawlinson, poet. 80. 

Lee, Anne. 

Lovers Martyr, or Wit above Crowns. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28,693. 

Lister, M. 

Eunuchus (Tr. Terence). Bodleian, MS. Lister 23. 

Lower, Sir Wm. 

Don Japhet of Armenia (Tr. from Scarron). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28,723. 

The Three Dorothies, or Jodelet Box^d (Tr. from Scarron). A MS , whereabouts 
unknown, was in the collection at Skeffington Hall. 

Lumiey, Lady Jane. 

Iphigenia (Tr. from Euripedes). Brit. Mus., Reg. 15. A. ix. 

Mabbe, James. 

Spanish Bawd. J. M.’s Celestine, or the tragi-comedy of Calisto and Melihea, 
MS. at Alnwick Castle (cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Third Report, p. 119) is 
probably Mabbe’s play. 

Marmion, Shakerley. 

The Soldered Citizen. MS. extant in private hands. Cf. W. W. Greg, ^^Review 
of G. M. Sibley’s Lost Plays and Masques, MLR, xxix (1934). 

Manuche, Cosmo. 

The BanisHd Shepheardess (c. 1652). Huntington Library, MS. E L 8395 
(holograph). 

The Feast. MS. at Worcester College, Oxford. 

The Feast, The Mandrake, Agammemnon, Leontius — King of Cyprus, The 
Captives, Mariamne, and The Banished Shepheardess, and several additional 
manuscript plays by Manuche were discovered at Ashby by Bishop Percy. 
DNB., First Supp., in, 138-39, implies that they are still there, but the 
Index and Epitome, p. 837, states that only one is now there. However 
B M. Wagner (“Manuscript Plays of the 17th Century,” TLS, Oct. 4, 
1934) implies that the plays are still at Ashby, and quotes from The Feast. 

Marston, John. 

Ashby Entertainment, (1) MS. at Bridgewater House, London. (2) Brit. 
Mus., MS. Sloane 848, f. 9 (speech of Enchantress only). (3) Huntington 
Library, MS. E L 34. B, 9 (partly holograph). 
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Massinger, Philip. 

Believe as you List. Brit. Mus , MS. Egerton 2828 (autograph). 

The Cure of Pride, or Every one in their Way (1632. Adapt, of The City Madam?)> 
Huntington Library, MS. H M 95. 

Sir John Van Olden Barmveldt. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 18,653. 

Parliament of Love. Victoria and Albert Museum, Dyce MS. 

May, Thomas. 

The Tragedy of Cleopatra. Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 18 C. vil. 

Merbury, Francis. 

A Marriage between Wit and Wisdom. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 26, 782. 

Middleton, Thomas. 

A Game at Chess. (1) Bodleian, MS. Malone 25 (early draught?). (2) Trinity 
Coll , Camb., MS. 0. 2. 66. (written in “current hand^O* (3) Brit. Mus., 
MS. Lansdowne 690. (4) MS. at Bridgewater House, London (imperfect). 
(5) Huntington Library, MS. E L 34. B. 17 (partly in au thorns handwriting). 

Eengist King of Kent {The Mayor of Quinborough). Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, TheLombarde Volume (bound c. 1700), MS. 1487.2. 

The Witch. Bodleian, MS. Malone. 12. 

Milton, John. 

Comus. (1) MS. at Bridgewater House, London. (2) MS. at Trinity Coll., 
Camb. (holograph). 

Montague, Walter. 

The ShepherPs Paradise. (1) Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 3649. (2) Brit. Mus., 
MS. Stowe 976. 

Montgomery, Alexander. 

Flyting with Polwart (1582-83). Huntington Library. MS. H M 105. 

Motteau, P. 

The Island Princess. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15,318 (libretto with original 
music). 

Mounteort, W. 

The Launching of the Mary, or the Seaman^ s Honest Wife. Brit. Mus., MS. 
Egerton 1994, ff. 318 seq. 

Munday, Anthony. 

John a Kent and John a Cumber. Huntington Library, MS. H M 500 (holo- 
graph). 

Neale, Thomas. 

The Ward. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet, 79. 

Parrhurst, Ferdinakdo. 

Ignoramus. (Two copies of close, one of paraphrastical translation of Ruggles^ 
play, for acting at Cockpit in Drury Lane, 1662.) MS. of Marquis of West- 
minster, Eaton Hall, Chester. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Third Report, p. 
215. 

Percy, William. 

The Faery Pastor all, or Forrest of Elves, 

Aphrodysial, or Sea Feast. 

Arabia Sitiens, or A Dream of a Dry Year, 
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Cuck-Queans and Cuckolds Errant, or The Bearing Down the Inne, 

Cupid^s Sarcifice, or a Country's Tragedy in Vacuniam, 

Necromantes, or ike Two Supposed Heads, 

All in Comoedyes and Pasioralls with their Songs, Huntington Library, MS. 
H M 4 (holograph). 

PiTCAiRNE, Archibald. 

The Assembly, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 11,503 (transcript of ed. of 1691). 

Popple, W, 

The Cid (Tr, from Corneille). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 8888. 

Tamerlane the Beneficent. Brit. Mus., MS. Add. 8888. (These two pieces are 
said by Hazlitt to be in the handwriting of Popple, nephew of Andrew 
Marvell.) 

Randolph, T. 

Aristippus, and The Conceited Fedler. (1) Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 2531, ff. 
i24-140b. (2) University of Edinburgh, MS. Laing, in, 493. 

Rant, Humphrey. 

Fhormio (c. 1674, Tr. from Terence). Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 1145, 41-84. 

Raymes, Wm. 

Selfe Interest, or The Belly Wager, c. 1680-90 (tr. from Secchi). Folger Shake- 
speare Library, MS. 1008.1. 

Salisbury, Sir Thomas. 

Masque at Knowshy. MS. in National Library of Wales, 

Sansburye, John. 

Feriander (part of The Christmas Prince). Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Commonplace Book (prob. before 1625), MS. 2203.1. 

Schonaeus, Cornelius. 

Translation into English prose, for the use of scholars at Haarlem, of the 
plays published by the master in Tereniius Christanus, 1592, being biblical 
histories and redactions of Euripedes and Plautus; viz., Naamen, Tohit, 
Nehemiah, Saul, Joseph, Judith, Jephthes, The Baptist, Medea (Euripedes), 
Alcestis (Euripedes), The Bacchides (Plautus), Mostellaria (Plautus), 
Menaechmi (Plautus), Hectoring Soldier (FldMim), The Merchant (pio^VLtus), 
Fseudolus (Plautus). Bodleian, MS. RawHnson D. 1388-1391 (3 vols.). 

Settle, Elkanah. 

Love and Revenge, Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 6903, Art. i. 

Fastor Fido (Tr. of Guarini, based on Fanshaw’s). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, 
poet. 8. 

Shakespeare, Wm. 

Henry IV (The two parts combined into one play, 1610-20). Folger Shake- 
speare Library, MS. 5. 2. 

Julius Caesar (probably a transcript of a printed edition, c. 1660-80). Folger 
Shakespeare Library, MS. 3. 4. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, (1) (A transcript from the third folio), Folger Shake- 
speare Library, MS. 1. 49. (2) (A transcript from the third folio of a portion 
of Acts m and iv), Folger Shakespeare Library, MS. 617.1. 

Twelfth Night, 4^^ You Like It, The Comedy of Errors, Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
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Caesar, and Macbeth appear in MS. 787 in the Public Library of Douai. 
The MS. also contains Lee’s MUhradates, Dryden’s Indian Emperor, and 
Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes, Tbe volume is dated 1694-1695, and appears 
to have originated in the English convent. (See B. M. Wagner, TLS, 
Oct. 4, 1934, p. 675.) No doubt all the plays were simply copied from printed 
editions. 

Shirley, James. 

The Court Secret, MS. in Worcester College, Oxford. 

Cupid and Death (text or Lock’s music only?). Brit, Mus., Add. MS. 17,799. 

Masque of the Four Inns of Court (1633, The Triumph of Peace?), Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 6308, p. 1. 

SiDNAM, J. 

II Pastor Fido (Tr. from Guarini). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29,493. 

Suckling, Sir John. 

Aglaura (with three prologues, and original tragic ending). Brit. Mus., Royal 
MS. 18 C. XXV. 

Talbot, Sir George 

Fillis of Sciros (Tr. from Bonarelli). (1) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 130 
(autograph). (2) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 12, 128. (Autograph with author’s 
corrections). 

Tomkis, Thomas. 

Pathomachia, or Loners Loadstone {Pathomachia, or The Battle of the Affections, 
conjecturally by Tomkis, pub. 1630). (1) Brit. Mus., MS. Ilarleian, 6869, 
Art. I. (2) Bodleian, MS. Eng. Misc. e. 5. 

Verney, Francis. 

The Tragedy of Antipoe, Bodleian, MS. Eng. poet. e. 5. 

Wild, Robert, 

The Benefice (fragment beginning Act m. Sc. 4). Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 
807, Art. 4. (autograph). 

Wilde, George. 

The Converted Robber, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 14,047. 

Lovers Hospital, (1) Brit, Mus., Add. MS. 14,047. (2) Small fragment, Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Lombarde Volume (bound c. 1700), MS. 1487.2. 

Wilmot, John, Earl of Rochester. 

One scene, written by Wilmot, of The Conquest of China, Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 28,692, f. 70. 

Lucina^s Rape, or the Tragedy of Vallentinian, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28,692. 

Sodom, (1) Biblioth^que National. Cf, Nouvelles Acquisitions du Deparie- 
ment des Manucrits, 1891-1916, Manucrits Anglais, 1884-1910. (2) Brit. 
Mus., Harley MS. 7312. 

Wilmot, Robert. 

Gismond of Salerne, (1) Brit. Mus., MS. Hargrave 205, (2) Brit, Mus., MS. 
Lansdowne 786. 

Wilson, Arthur. 

The Corporal, (An early 18th cent, fragment of Wilson’s lost play, ending in 
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Act II, Sc. I.), Bodleian, MS. Douce C. 2. A few leaves of this play are pre- 
served at the Victoria and Albert Museum, Forster Coll., MS. 638. 

The Inconstant Lady, (1) Bodleian, MS, Rawlinson, poet. 9 (contains also list 
of characters for The Corporal). (2) Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 128. 
(3) Foiger Shakespeare Library, The Lombarde Volume (bound c. 1700), 
MS. 1487.2. 

The Swisser. Brit. Mus , Add MS. 36,759 (autograph, and with original cast). 

Wilson, John. 

The Cheats. MS. at Worcester Coll., Oxford. 

Belphegor, or Marriage of the Devil, Foiger Shakespeare Library, MS. 827.1 
(apparently autograph, prepared for use as a prompt book). 

ZoucH, Richard. 

Fallacy, or The Troubles of Hermenia. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 6869, Art. 2. 

Authors Unknown. 

Alice and Alexis (fragment), 1604. Bodleian, MS. Douce 171, f. 48v. 

Tragedy of Amurath. Oxford, 1618. Cf. “MSS. at Tabley House, Cheshire,^’ 
E.M.C., I, 49. 

Band, Cujfe, and Ruffe. (1) Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 23, 723. (2) Oxford, 1646. 
MS. at Ashton Hail, York. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Third Report, p. 295. 

Birth of Hercules (Ad. from Amphitryon of Plautus). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
28,722. 

Christmas Messe (1619). Foiger Shakespeare Library, Commonplace Book 
(written c. 1625), MS. 2203.1. 

The Christmas Prince. MS. at St. John’s College, Oxford. {Cf. Sansburye’s 
Periander, supra.) 

Cinna (Tr. from Corneille). Oxford, MS. Exoniensis, sec. xvii. 

Charlemagne,orThe Distracted Emperor (c. 1600). Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, 
ff. 119-136. 

Club Law. St. John’s Coll., Camb , MS. S 62. 

The Cyprian Conqueror, or Faithless Relict (17th century version of Petronius 
Arbiter’s story of the Roman matron). Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 3709. 

Devices to be shown before the Queen at Nottingham Castle after the Meeting of 
the Qtieen of Scots (1562). Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 5, item 38. 

Disloyal Favourite, or The Tragedy of Mettellus. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson D, 
1361, ff. 285-306. 

Drinking Academy, or The Cheated s Holy Day. c. 1600. Pluntington Library, 
MS. H M 91. (Possibly by T. Randolph.) 

In ducem reducem, or A Welcome from the Isle of Ree (1627). Huntington Li- 
brary, MS. H M 742. 

Edmund Ironside the English King, or War Hath Made All Friends. Brit. 
Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 96-119. 

Entertainment before James I and the King of Denmark (1606; speeches of 
Eumone, Dice, and Irene). Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 2877, f. 162b. 

Entertainment at Clarke Castle (1634; speeches of Genius, Orpheus, and Winter). 
Brit. Mus. MS. Egerton 2623, f. 20. 
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Faithful Virgins, Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 195. ('To be acted by the 
Duke’s company,”) 

The Fary Knight, or Oberon the Second (c. 1640). Folger Shakespeare Library, 
MS. 46.1. 

The Fatal Marriage, or A Seco7td Lucretia. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, 
ff. 136-161. 

Gigantomachia, or Work for Jupiter. Folger Shakespeare Library, Common- 
place Book (prob. before 1625), MS. 2203.1. 

The Governor (1656, not the play of this title by Sir Cornelius Formido). Brit, 
Mus., Add. MS. 10,419. 

Grobiana^s Nuptials. Bodleian, MS. Bodl. 30. 

Marefield Entertainment. 1602. Fragments appear in the Brit. Mus., MS. Har- 
leian 5353, f. 95; College of Arms, MS. Talbot K f. 43; Brit. Mus., MS. 
Birch 4173. Cf. further E. K. Chambers, E. S., IV, 68. 

Hercules Fiireus. Thyestis, Oedipus (Translations from Seneca). Bodleian, MS. 
Rawlinson, poet. 76. 

Heteroclitanomalonomia (1613). Folger Shakespeare Library, Commonplace 
Book (prob. before 1625). MS. 2203.1. 

The Hypochondriac, or The Turmoils of Love. Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 1863 fi. 
43b-70. 

The Illustrious S claves (1672). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32,094. f. 274. 

Judith (c. 1595; partial translation from Judithae Constantia by Schonaeus). 

Nat. Library of Wales, Penarth MS. 508. 

Jugurtha, or The Faithless Cosen German. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 195. 
Juli and Julian. Folger Shakespeare Library, MS. 448.16 (written c. 1570 in 
a commonplace book). 

Love Feigned and Unfeigned. A fragment written on first and last leaves of J. 

Herolt’s Sermones Discipuli (pub. 1492) c. 1575 (?). Brit. Mus., I.B. 2172. 
The Lover’s Stratagem, or Virtue Rewarded. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 
18 (holograph). 

Love’s Changelings Change. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, fi. 293--318. 

Love’s Victorie (c. 1630). Huntington Library, MS. H M 600. 

Masculine Bride, or Whimsy es of Senor Hidalgo. Brit, Mus., MS. Flarleian 
5152, Art. 1. 

Medea (Tr. from Seneca). Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 911, ff. lOO-ilSb. 

The Merry Loungers. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 6402, f. 84. 

Narcissus, A Twelfth Night Merriment. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 212. 
The Tragedy of Nero (1624). Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 245-268. 

The Partial Law (c. 1620). Folger Shakespeare Library, MS. 553.1. 
Pelopidarium Secunda. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 5110, Art 2. 

Pilgrimage to Parnassus and The Return from Parnassus. Bodleian, MS. Raw- 
iinson D. 398. 

The Return from Parnassus, or The Scourge of Simony. Flailiwell-Phillipp 
MS. (Same as The Progresse to Parnassus: Folger Shakespeare Library, 
MS. 448.12?) 
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Pyrami et Thishe (By N. R.). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15,277^ f. 56b. 

The Review (“prob. but not certainly later than 1700’0- Folger Shakespeare 
Library, MS. 2018.1. 

I Richard the Second. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. i61“186, 

Romanus (By Ja. Co.; fragment). Brit. Mus , MS. Harleian 4628, Art. 14. 

The Second Maiden* s Tragedy. Brit. Mus., MS. Lansdowne 807, ff. 28-56. 

The Siege of Croya (c. 1700). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 119. 

Sir Thomas More. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 7368, Art, 1. 

Sisigamhis, Queen of Syracuse. Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson, poet. 167. 

The Tell Tale. Dulwich College, MS. xx. 

Timon. Victoria and Albert Museum, MS. Dyce 52. 

The True Tragi-Comedie formerly acted at Court, etc. (A five-act dramatization 
of the Frances Howard — Robert Carr Scandal, written after 1634). Brit. 
Mus,, MS. Add. 25,348. 

Trye before your (sic) Truste. Late 17th cent. Brit. Mus., MS. Add. 37,158, 
f. 17. 

The Two Noble Ladies, and the Converted Conjuror. Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 
1994, fi. 224-245. 

Warr of Grammar (Acted by scholars of Cranebrook School, 1666). Brit. 
Mus., Add. MS. 22,725. 

The Welsh Ambassador (c. 1623). MS. in Cardiff Public Library. 

White Aethiopian. Brit. Mus., MS. Harleian 7313, Art 1. 

Wine, Beere, and Ale. University of Edinburgh, MS. Laing, iii, 493. 

Woodstock Entertainment. The Tale of Eemetes the Eeremyte (Variously at- 
tributed to George Gascoigne and Sir Henry Lee). Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 
18 A. XLvn (27). For fragments of Second Woodstock Entertainment see 
E. K. Chambers, E. S., ni, 404. 

Anonymous Plays without Titles. 

“A play, no name.’^ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5,001. 

“A comedy, wants title.** Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 1828, ff. 1-456. 

“Fragment of a play, 17th cent.’’ Brit. Mus., MS. Sloane 1911-1913, f, 203. 
“An unidentified play without a title.” Folger Shakespeare Library, The 
Lombarde Volume (bound c, 1700), MS. 1487.2. 

“A play-title not given.” MS. at Helmingham Hail, Suffolk. Cf. Sisk MSS. 
Comm., First Report, p. 61. 

“Masque.” c. 1625. Huntington Library, MS. H M 22. 

“A Christmas entertainment” (in 5 acts with characters Leonides, Tngenio, 
Roscius, Sapientia, Obiigia, etc.). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson* D 1361, ff. 
306-329. 

“A Pastoral” (in five acts, with scene laid in Thrace, with principal char- 
acters Rascipolis, Myastis, Cotys, Cleta, Achmea, etc.). Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 29,496. 

“A titleless play of the i7th cent.” (scene Isle of Scyros, and characters 
Xamolxis, Perindo, etc.). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29,496. 

“A play in blank verse on the subject of Tancred and Ghismunda” (Thom- 
son’s Tancred and Sigismunda, 1745?). Brit. Mus,, Add. MS, 34,312, f. 139. 
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“Time’s Triumpli” (a moral masque resembling Fane’s dated Aug. 5, 1643), 
Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 1994, ff. 212-245. 

“A prose comedy” (begins “Antonio, All this is most true,” and features the 
characters Octavio and Allesandra, daughter of a Turk). Bodleian, MS. 
Rawlinson, poet. 93. (Sometimes called Antonio of Raguso,) 

“Fragment of a play” (chief characters are Etheibert, the Duchess his wife, 
Oswald their son, Orina, Sir Ingram Mouse-trap, etc.; contains a Collier 
forgery). Brit. Mus., MS. Egerton 2,623, f. 37. 

“A comedy, without a title” (characters are Wardho; Leyman; two English 
Cavaliers; Bubble, a Frenchman; Grim; etc.; initialed “R.M.”). Bodleian, 
MS. Rawlinson C. 923, f. 24. 

“An unfinished indecent comedy” (characters are a Quaker, Woodfall a 
lawyer, Sir Tho. Trueman, Capt. Mackforrest, Sally Salisbury, the goal- 
keeper at Newgate, etc.). Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson 1413, f. 19. 

“A tragedy with no title” (the scene is laid in Tunis, and the chief characters 
are the Viceroy Asembeg; and Mustapha, pasha of Aleppo). Bodleian, 
MS. Rawlinson, poet. 20. 

Unlocated Manuscripts. 

A few manuscripts which appear to be lost are mentioned above under 
various authors. Attention may be called also to the lost fragments of George 
Peele’s Theobald* $ Entertainment (cf. Chambers, E. 6*., m, 247). Collier printed 
a fragment of Marlowe’s Massacre of Paris from a manuscript now unknown 
and suspect. Among the Collier papers were the manuscript Masque of the 
Twelve Months, and Masque of the Four Seasons, both printed for the Shake- 
speare Society in 1848. In Hazlitt’s Manual, passim, several manuscripts are 
listed from sales catalogues. The most interesting of these are George Chap- 
man’s Gentleman Usher and Monsieur d Olive, but it is questionable if they 
are extant {cf. Chambers, E. S,, m, 253). Others are The Death of the Blach 
Prince, The Battle of the Vices against the Virtues, The Yorkshire Gentleman, 
R. White’s Cupids Banishment, and B. Barnes, Battle of Hexham, Hazlitt 
also lists, simply as “MS” or “MS in private hands,” Otho (tr. from Cor- 
neille), C. Tourneur’s The Nobleman, F. Bristowe’s King Freewill, J, Hughes’ 
Amalasont, Queen of the Goths, “W. C.’s” The Rape Revenged, or The Spanish 
Revolution, Fleay, B, C., ii, 337, lists Diana* s Grove, or The Faithful Genius as 
a manuscript in private hands. For extant Elizabethan manuscript “plots” 
see E. K. Chambers, E. S., rv, 406. 
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EXEMPLUM MATERIALS UNDERLYING MACBETH 

O F Shakespeare’s awareness of the living currents of literature about 
him, the late Sir Walter Raleigh had this to say: 

His plays are extraordinarily rich in the floating debris of popular literature — 
scraps, tags and broken ends of a whole world of songs and ballads and romances 
and proverbs. In this respect he is notable even among his contemporaries; few 
of them can match him in the wealth that he caught out of the air or picked up 
by the roadside.^ 

Shakespeare’s familiarity with popular literature is, I think, beyond 
need of argument, but among the forms in which this flotsam drifted to 
him one is omitted from Sir Walter’s graphic accounting. This is the 
brief tale, somewhere between condensed romance and expanded pro- 
verb, the ^^short short story” of Elizabethan England, These tales, orig- 
inally written down as sermon illustrations and put into circulation from 
the pulpit, are preserved in collections of exempla compiled from the 
thirteenth century through the fifteenth. After that period, interest in 
the making of moralized collections declined; but at the time Shakespeare 
was writing, the tales had been disseminated as anecdotes through three 
centuries of oral circulation, undoubtedly losing in the process much of 
their original flavor of piety. The significance of this part of the Eliza- 
bethans’ literary heritage has been stressed by one who speaks with 
final authority concerning the pulpit literature of the mediseval church, 
Dr. G. R. Owst: 

Much indeed, has been written about William Shakespeare and his times. 
But we shall never understand him or his audience aright while we continue to 
ignore this literary upbringing of the immediate generations that produced 
them.® 

As one of the cloud of witnesses which this faith commands,® I desire 
to bear testimony by presenting certain items of moralized narrative 
which appear, outside the limits of influence of Holinshed’s Chronicles^ to 
have affected the composition of Macheth. I have sought to isolate some 
components, generated by exempla, from that atmosphere of old and 

^ Shakespeare (1907), p. 77. 

® Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge IJniv. Press, 1933), p 9. 

® Since the publication of Professor W. W. Lawrence’s admirable study, Shakespeare^ s 
Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), the mediaevahst approach to Shaksperean source- 
study stands in no need of vindication. The oral circulation of exempla in the sixteenth cen- 
tury has been frequently attested; cf. inter alia A. C, Lee, The Decameron, Its Sources and 
Analogues (1909) which supplies numerous references. 
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ever-changing story, kept in motion by the spoken word, which per- 
meated the England of Shakespeare’s day, and which, though less tangi- 
ble at our distance than the printed symbol, held far more of reality for 
a populace largely illiterate. 

The echoes in Shakespeare’s dramas of these old pious tales are so 
frequent as to imply a wide background of familiar knowledge, though 
they do not point definitely to acquaintance with any single collection. 
The locus classicus for this type of tale is of course the Gesta Romanorum, 
and this collection does repeatedly supply authority for a Shakesperean 
reference. It would appear, however, that Shakespeare’s contact with 
the Gesta, as with exemplum literature generally, was through the dis- 
crete channels of oral tradition, inasmuch as analogues are encountered 
now in the Continental Latin version and now in the Anglo-Latin. Fur- 
ther, the printed editions of the Gesta which circulated in Elizabethan 
England — those of Richard Robinson based on Wynkyn de Worde^^ — do 
not contain any considerable portion of relevant materials. 

As preliminary to an inquiry into the significance of these old stories 
for the drama of Macbeth, it is necessary to glance once more at the 
familiar area of Shakespeare’s dependence upon the Chronicles of Holin- 
shed. For the murderous career of the hero, motivated by the prophecy 
of the weird sisters, Holinshed, as we know, supplied the framework, 
although Shakespeare has combined incidents from several widely 
separated passages in his source.® In relation to this portion of the play, 

^ The edition of 1595 contains a version of the casket plot in the Merchant of Venice^ 
pp 99 ff., and the story of the ‘‘false steward who stole his master’s daughter” {Eamlet 
IV, vi, 171-172) pp 50 ff. For a comparative table of exempla in the Latin, Anglo-Latin, 
and English versions of the Gesta together with those in the edition of Wynkyn de Worde, 
cf. Heritage, Gesta Romanorumj BETS Ext. Ser. xxxiii, xxix-xxxi. The present writer has 
in hand a series of studies in the utilization of exemplum material by Shakespeare, of which 
one, “Mediaeval Prototj^es of Lorenzo and Jessica,” appeared in MLN, XLiv, 227 ff. 

® Cf. W. G. Boswell-Stone, Shakespeare* s Holinshed (1896), pp 18-30; also Allardyce 
and Josephine NicoU, Holinshed* s Chronicles as used in Shakespeare* s Plays* (Everyman 
ed., 1927.) In addition to the portions of the Chronicle usually cited as source-material, 
numerous passages might be assembled, especially from accounts of sovereigns slain by 
their vassals and of illusory prophecy, which serve to gloss individual lines in Macbeth* 
For instance, we read that it was prophesied to King Natholocus (t280) that he should be 
murdered “not by his open enimies but by the hands of one of his moste familiar friendes 
in whom he had reposed an especiall truste” {Chronicles, ed. 1577, p. 75). The phrase is 
echoed in Duncan’s comment on the traitorous Cawdor, “He was a gentleman on whom I 
built An absolute trust (i, iv, 14r-15). Again, the Chronicles supply a reference for an in- 
gredient in the witches’ hell-broth, 

sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow (rv, 1. 63-64). 

The accursedness of such swine-meat is indicated in one of the laws of Kenneth: “If a 
sowe eale Mr pigges let hyr be stoned to death and buried so that no man eate of hyr 
flesshe” {Chronicles, ed, ciU, p. 181). 
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the materials I have assembled contribute little of significance beyond 
some suggestion as to influences upon the legend antedating the Scottish 
chroniclers. The case is different, however, with the treatment of the 
supernatural agency in Macbeth, Here, as will be remembered, Holinshed 
supplies the situation of the first meeting of Macbeth with the weird 
sisters and gives a hint for the second. In attempting to account for the 
immeasurable difference between the vaguely-outlined figures of the 
Chronicle and the grotesque vitality of Shakespeare^s witches, criticism 
has ranged far afield. It has — after excising the Hecate passages as al- 
most certainly spurious — brought together data from the records of 
Elizabethan witchcraft to verify the realism of Shakespeare’s witches, 
and, from the opposite angle of approach, has analyzed those aspects of 
contemporary metaphysical theory, as Professor Curry has recently done 
with thoroughness,® which shed light on the current conception of evil 
as projected in the play through supernatural agents. Supplementing 
the contribution from both these fields, I would call attention to the 
popular literature of demonology represented by exempla, from which 
details were naturally transferred to the lore of witches, agents in mortal 
form of the demon-world.’ Some of these stories of demon-lore aid us, in 
particular, in the interpretation of Act i, Scene iii, both the conversa- 
tional exchanges of the witches prior to the entrance of Macbeth, and 
the implications of the prophetic greeting which ramify darkly through- 
out the play. Finally, there are two scenes in Macbeth, unaccounted for 
by Holinshed or other known sources hitherto cited, for which striking 
prototypes are afforded by exempla; namely, Act iii, Scene iv, the 
appearance of the ghost of Banquo at the feast, and Act v, Scene i, the 
so-called '^leep-walking scene.^’ It is with these two scenes that the 
present discussion is concerned. 

The originality of Act v, scene 1, has never been seriously questioned.® 
Probably no other passage in Shakespeare has been more thoroughly 
saturated with subjective criticism; much of the comment assembled in 
the Variorum Macbeth, representative of the romantic school, is emo- 
tional to a degree. But the very ecstasies of perfervid commentators 
testify to the tremendously moving power exerted by the situation per se 

® ^‘The Demonic Metaphysics of Macbeth,” xxx, 395-426; see note 1 for convenient 

bibliography of discussions of Elizabethan witchcraft in relation to Macbeth, 

^ That the majority of persons in the Elizabethan age believed in this relationship be- 
tween witches and the powers of evil has been often demonstrated; cf. especially Curry, 
ap,ciL,pp, 397-400. 

* The unanimity of scholars on this point is, so far as I know, modified only by the state- 
ment of the late J. W, Robertson: “A sleep-walking scene would not be out of his [sc, Kyd’s] 
ambit, perhaps, though Shakespeare has written or rewritten ours” (Literary Detection, A 
Symposium on Macbeth^ p, 151). 
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to an extent unmatched perhaps elsewhere in the play. The sleep-walking 
scene, indeed, has approached a kind of independent literary existence, 
as a result of its concentration of high emotional pressure in a situation 
not contributory to the movement of the plot. In fact, with its brief 
drama of self-betrayal enacted before the gentlewoman and doctor as 
most intimate audience, it offers something of the framework of an 
induction. For this reason it is possible to detach it for purposes of an- 
alysis without doing violence to the organic structure of the play; and 
for this reason also we should expect to find its source, if source there be, 
in an independent narrative unit. 

Let us, then, repress for the moment our sense of the scene as part of 
the cataclysm of desolation which is the falling action of Macbeth^ and 
throw it into impersonal terms. 

A woman of queenly station and hitherto blameless report has caused, in the 
interests of her ambition, the murder of an innocent person. Oppressed by the 
burden of her guilty secret, she develops the hallucination that her hand is 
stained by the blood of her victim. Although she makes repeated efforts to wash 
the imagined stain from her hand, it remains, to her abnormally functioning 
mind, ineffaceable. 

The first sentence of the above summary indicates, of course, past action 
implicit in the scene. What distinguishes the scene itself is the stage 
business as interpreted through the lines — this washing of a spot that 
will not out, symbol of guilt concealed. 

It is natural to inquire whether Shakespeare, in this instance as in 
countless others, has laid his hand upon some unregarded clod of story- 
matter, and quickened it to enduring life. And if we turn, as it is natural 
to turn, to the popular collections of brief tales, we find in the Genta 
Romanorum and elsewhere an incident which, although presented from a 
different psychological angle, is closely similar to Lady Macbeth^s 
anguished attempt to wash away the symbolic stain. And the incident 
is set in a narrative framework sufficiently close to that of the heroine of 
the play to provide a firm nexus of association. 

The story as it stands in the Tu^JduGesta (No. xni in Oesterley’s edition) 
may be summarized as follows; 

A woman of queenly station and hitherto of blameless report murders, in the 
interests of her own security, an innocent person. The blood of her victim falls 
upon her hand, and although she makes repeated efforts to remove the stain, 
it remains. Oppressed by the burden of her guilty secret, she finally makes con- 
fession to a priest and the stain vanishes.® 

® Hermann Oesterley, Gesta Romanorum (Berlin, 1872) pp. 291 ff.; cf. also Catalogue of 
Romances in the Brit Ifw., m, 574 and 680 for references to other texts of this tale. 
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The likenesses between the two situations have of course been thrown 
into relief, but they have not been distorted. Although the differences in 
matters of detail are many, they do not affect the central incident — the 
attempt to wash away an irremovable stain. There is, in the first place, 
a difference in the victim of the murder; in the exemplum it is a child, 
the fruit of an incestuous union. In each case, however, the victim is a 
person innocent of wrong-doing against the murderess, and there is a 
further associative link in the modus operandi of the crime — the victim 
is in both cases killed by the letting of blood.^° Again, the older story 
carries no hint of hallucination, chronicling the incredible, in the manner 
of its type, as sober matter of experience, Shakespeare, grafting as often 
a slip of fable to the stock of truth, projects the situation into the sub- 
liminal world where incredible fantasy may body forth the deepest urges 
of the heart. Finally, the theological emphasis of the early tale, which 
seems at first glance a point of differentiation, proves on closer scrutiny 
to suggest a basic relationship. The miraculous removal of the stain by 
confession, the raison d^Ure of the exemplum, has of course no counter- 
part in the play, but underlying both is the same psychology of inhibi- 
tion; it is the repressed consciousness of guilt which causes Lady Mac- 
beth’s hallucination. The release affirmed in the exemplum through 
confession is, indeed, suggested in the scene. Shakespeare knew, as the 
Roman church seems always to have known, the danger to mental life 
of a suppressed anguish of self-condemnation or self-knowledge, and the 
katharsis effected by impartation. To this the physician testifies, even 
calling upon the resources of orthodoxy: 

Infected minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

More needs she the divine than the physician (v, i, 79-81). 

The denouement of the early tale, indeed, depicting the release of 
mental suffering through the accepted theological channel, suggests a 
reply to the question somewhat naively raised by an early commentator 
upon Lady Macbeth, “What might not religion have made of such a 
character?”^^ The answer requires an inversion of chronology; one asks 
more reasonably: What did Shakespeare make of a character subject to 
the compulsions of religion in transferring her experience to a passionate 
materialist? The didactic excrescences of the exemplum may have fallen 
away before Shakespeare handled it. In any case, his sure touch singled 
out the detail in which inhered the survival value of ballad action — the 

“Vidensque parvulum natum statim ilium jugulavit, scindens guttur per medium. 
Sanguis vero gutturis ipsius parvuli in palmam sinistre manus regiixe cecidit” (Oesterley, 
op, p, 291). ^ Mm. Jameson, cited by Campbell, cf. Variorum Macbeth p. 483. 
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ballad's unmediated appeal to sense and feeling, and, further, its accen- 
tuation of pathos through repetition, or suggested repetition. For we 
should recall that Lady Macbeth's effort to cleanse the stained hand is 
not to be identified alone with the “sleep-walking scene," but is projected 
for dramatic purposes from a background like that in the exemplum of 
recurrent experience. “It is an accustomed action with her," reports the 
gentlewoman, “to seem thus washing her hands." 

The evidence of relationship between the exemplum of the blood- 
stained hand and the sleep-walking scene is accented in one version of 
the early narrative by a striking correspondence in detail. In this version, 
which is that identified with the English Gesta^ the stain upon the hand 
of the murderess is made by blood from the wounds of Christ, who ap- 
pears in a vision to warn her of the need of confessing her secret sin. It 
maintains, however, the emphasis on the picturesque central situation — 
the futile washing of an irremovable stain. “She loked on her hande," 
runs this version, “and it was all blody, that no hote watyre ne couthe, 
ne no nothere licoure myght washe it away."^^ It is hardly necessary to 
recall the lines, 

What, will these hands ne'er be clean? 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 

And it may not be fantastic to suppose that the sleep-consciousness in 
which the blood-stained hand is envisaged, in the early tales, may have 
suggested the somnambulism of the Shakesperean scene. 

The story, original!}^ without locale, is in some versions given added 
interest for English readers by being brought within their own borders. 
In the Speculum Laicorum it is attached to a woman of London, “mulier 
quedam london [iensis]." It could without difSculty have reached the 
men and women of Shakespeare's London. 

Variant versions of the tale are numerous, as are its ramifications into 
other themes of mediaeval fiction. This field I have not attempted to 
cover with thoroughness. A suggestive correspondence occurring in a 
related narrative very possibly representing an earlier stage of the tradi- 

From MS. Harl. 9066; cf . EETS Ext. Ser. xxxm, 393. TMs version does not normally 
occur in the Continental Latin or Anglo-Latin Gesta^ but is included in the expanded collec- 
tion of Odo of Cberiton’s Fables, represented in MS. Harl. 219, on which Chapters 41-96 of 
MS. Harl. 9066 appear to be based (cf. Cat, i2ow.,in, 55, 255-256). It occurs also in the 
Speculum Laicorum No. 136, ed. J. Th. Welter, pp. 30-31; the Summa Fraedicantium of 
John de Bromyard, Venice 1586, Confessio VI. 58, and the Fasciculus Morum^ MS. Bawl 
C 670, Cap. 10, Ft. 5 “Be Confessio.” For the last reference I am indebted to Professor 
Frances Foster of Vassar College, who is preparing an edition of the Fasciculus, In a variant 
of this version a priest revives the slain infant by pouring water over the blood-stained 
hand (cf. Cat, Rom,, m, 682-683). 
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tion, may perhaps be noted for what it is worth. In this story the descrip- 
tion of the staining of the hand is lacking, but the initial account of the 
woman’s crime, and the stress on the guilt of withholding confession, 
both common to the genre, are present. The guilty woman, brought to 
trial before the emperor, is accused by the devil disguised as a ''physi- 
cian,”^® But whatever the value of a possibly casual parallel, the cumula- 
tive force of all basic similarities between play and exemplum excludes 
coincidence. Act v, Scene 1, of Macbeth becomes — if I may borrow a 
phrase from a recent work of Shakesperean scholarship — a "psychological 
rationalization of a pre-existent story 

The primitive ancestor of this mediaeval story of the ineffaceable stain 
may very possibly be the Scriptural account of the "mark” of Cain, — an 
irremovable seal set by supernatural power upon the first murderer.^® 
Intermediate between this ancient tale and the exemplum of the guilty 
queen, and probably serving as connecting span, lies the narrative tradi- 
tion of the devil’s mark. Those who make guilty compacts with the devil 
receive his indelible seal, frequently upon the hand. It is removable only 
by confession. In the collection which goes under the name of Etienne de 
Bourbon,^® one of a series of confession-stories concerns a man found by 

So in the expanded collection of Odo of Cheriton^s Fables in MS. Harl. 219; cf. CaU 
Rom., ni, 56. Gregory is here cited as authority. Elsewhere the devil appears as a clerk; 
cf. Alphabet of Tales, EETS pp. 220-221, No. cccxx; also Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum 
Uktoriale (Nuremberg, 1483), Bk. vm, 93-95; this form of the narrative is found also in 
the Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (ed. T. F. Crane, Folk-lore Soc. xxvi, 263; cf. also dis- 
cussion on pp. 246-249); and occurs in many collections of Mary-legends (cf. Cat. Rom. 
n, 627, 694, etc.). In this version the child is killed by strangulation. In the opinion of Mr. 
J. P. Herbert, this is the older version, from which the tale in the Gesta is derived (cf . Cat. 
Rom., m, 236). For discussion of the elements in the latter tale not supplied by the Mary- 
iegend, viz., the ineffaceable stain and the futile effort to cleanse it, cf. pp 707-708 below. 
As an exemplum illustrating deletion of the evidence of guilt by confession, the tale is 
linked to innumerable others. W. W. Lawrence, Shakespearek Problem Comedies, p. 8, 

“And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him” {Geu. v, 
15). The nature of the “mark” has always been a subject for speculation, but its undoubted 
characteristic was permanency. According to the late Professor Oliver Emerson, allusions 
to the mark of Cain in English are surprisingly few (“Legends of Cain especially in Old 
and Middle English,” PM LA, xxi, 831-890; see especially Section iv). Cain became closely 
associated in legend with the demons; cf. Emerson, op. ciL, pp. 879-888. 

“ Anecdotes Historiques Etienne de Bourbon, ed. A. Lecoy de la Marche (1877), pp, 
157-158, For references to various versions of tales of the devil^s mark cf . Cat. Rom. m, 
119, 138 (Comertimini), 381 {Speculum Laicorum, No. 124), 482, 485, 682. In the preface 
to the curious treatise entitled “Bemonologie in Forme of a Dialogue” written by James I 
(Edinburgh, 1597) we find the following allusion to the “Devil^s mark” in the course of a 
discussion of the devE^s practices in following up an initial successful temptation: “He 
then discovers what he is vnto them Ms victims], makes them to renounce their God 
and Baprisme directlie, and ^ves them Ms mark vpon some secret place of their bodie 
wMch remains sore unhealed” {p, 33). 
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two Friars Preachers montibus Hybernie” who had served demons 
for thirty years, ‘^et eorum ferebat in manu sua impressum sigillum in 
quo erant scripte littere iliius homagii.” The ‘littere’’ are of interest 
as a link with the exemplum of the blood-stained hand which stands in 
the Latin Gesta, Here also the stain resolves itself into an incriminating 
inscription: 

Cum vero manum apertam vidisset the confessor] vidit quatuor circulos 
saiiguineos ac rotundos. In prime circulo erant quatuor cccc, in secundo quatuor 
DDDD, in tercio quatuor mmmm, in quarto quatuor rrrr. In circuitu circulorum 
ad modum sigilli erat talis superscripsio rubea, continens que hie sequuntur. 
Casu Cecidisti Came Cecata; Demoni Deedisti Dona Donata; Monstrat Man- 
ifeste Manus Maculata; Recedit Rubigo Regina Rogata.^^ 

The narrative tradition of the deviFs mark adapts the theme of the 
mark of Cain to the ends of an exemplum enforcing the cleansing power 
of confession, although at the same time transforming the nature of the 
agency by which the miracle is effected. But the shift in symbolism from 
a sign of Divine displeasure, in the Cain story, to an evidence of direct 
physical contact with powers of evil, while it marks a descent in imagina- 
tive power, does not destroy the inner principle of the concept — ^in- 
delibility supernaturally caused — which persists through the mediseval 
moralized tales. 

The second element in the situation — the futile ablution — was appar- 
ently joined to the ineffaceable stain in early versions of the tale. Another 
story of the deviFs mark in Etienne’s collection offers this detail of in- 
effectual laving — the scrap of human realism through which perhaps this 
miracle-story was enabled to survive the skepticism of the New Learn- 
ing. Etienne describes the blackening of a man’s hand when it clasps in 
fealty the hand of Satan, and its ultimate whitening by the act of con- 
fession after repeated futile efforts at cleansing on the part of the sinner. 
“Cum autem,” reports Etienne, “hoc faceret et manum dexteram ad 
promittendum fedus ei, inter manus dyaboli poneret, ibi nigrefacta est 
quasi carbo; nec aliqua ablucione vel alio poterat dealbari.”^® For this 
detail it is perhaps unnecessary to account, inasmuch as it reflects a 
wholly natural human impulse. At the same time, it presents itself in a 
familiar Scriptural narrative, which may well have suggested the inci- 
dent — the symbolic washing of the hands by which Pilate sought to 
disavow guilt of the innocent blood.^® This incident, it is of interest to 
note, twice serves with Shakespeare the ends of metaphor. The first 
instance is in King Richard II: 

Oesterley, ei, ciL p. 29L Etienne de Bourbon, ed. ciL, p. 158. 

Matt, xxvn: 24. For the piimitive Jewish rite refiected in the act attributed to Pilate 
cf. Deut. XXI. 
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K. Rich. Though some of you with Pilate wash your hands 
Showing an outward pity, yet you Piiates 
Have here delivered me to my sour cross, 

And water cannot wash away your sin (iv, i, 23 9-242). 

A briefer allusion stands in Richard IIL 

Sec. Murd. A bloody deed, and desperately dispatched] 

How fain, like Pilate, would I wash my hands 
Of this most grievous murder (i, iv, 281-283). 

Purification from the shedding of blood in battle is sought by Boling- 
broke {Rich. II. V, vi, 49-50) through the somewhat perfunctory vow: 

111 make a voyage to the Holy Land 
To wash this blood off from my guilty hand.^^ 

This passage was noted by Sir Walter Raleigh, op. cit., p. 185. 1 have been reminded 
by Professor Robert Adger Law of the passage in the Faerie Queene describing Sir Guyon’s 
vain effort to cleanse the bloodstained hands of the infant Ruddymane (Bk. ii, Canto li, 
St. iii)* 

He washt them oft and oft, yet nought they beene 
For all his washing cleaner StiU he strove 
Yet stiU the litie hands were bloody scene. 

The blood stain is in this instance symbolic of another’s guilt, and intended to serve as a 
permanent reminder of the duty of vengeance. The lines of Stanza iv, describing Sir 
Guyon’s amazement at the phenomenon, are of interest as bringing in the ancient concept 
underlying the story of the mark of Cain: 

He wist not whether blott of fowle offense 
Might not be purgd with water nor with bath; 

Or that High God, in lieu of innocence 
Imprinted had that token of his wrath, 

To shew how sore bloodguiltinesse he hat’th. 

Numerous instances of the appearance in later legend of symbolic washing of the hands 
could doubtless be assembled. A few may be noted here. The legend of Pilate associated 
with Lake Lucerne is recorded by Scott in Anne of Geimiem^ Chap. i. “According to popu- 
lar belief, a form is often seen to emerge from the gloomy waters and go through the action 
of one washing his hands; and when he does so, dark clouds of mist gather first round the 
bosom of the Infernal Lake (such it has been styled of old) and then wrapping the whole 
upper part of the mountain in darkness presage a tempest or hurricane which is sure to fol- 
low in a short space.” — A tradition of the English countryside preserves the legend of a 
certain Lady Hoby, who killed her son in a fit of anger. After her death she was seen on 
numerous occasions walking about the house washing hei hands in an invisible basin (cf. 
F. V. Worley, River Thames (1926), p, 144). I am indebted for this reference to Miss 
Mildred Marcett of New York University. My son Carl called my attention to an allusion 
to the ineffaceable bloodstain in Stevenson’s Black Arrow ^ near the close of Bk. n: “Ye 
have my father’s blood upon your hands; let be, it will not wasshe.” 

Similarly, atonement is urged upon the Red Cross knight by Heavenly Contemplation: 
“Wash thy hands from guilt of bloody field” (F. Q, Bk. x, Canto x, St, lx) , 
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And finally it was his sense of the futility of physical cleansing to purge 
a moral stain which prompted the anguished outcry of Macbeth, in his 
first reaction of terror after the murder of Duncan: 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? (ii, ii, 60-61). 

It was, then, upon a strong current of association that the tale of the 
blood-stained hand was borne to Macbeth in the making. Ultimate origins 
must elude us, and certainly the beginnings of primitive lustration by 
water may be referred to the anthropologist. We are, moreover, left to 
surmise as to what version or crossing of versions was heard by Shake- 
speare in tap-room or chimney-corner. But we may, I think, feel assured 
that for many in Shakespeare’s audience echoes of old story and the 
penumbra of an ancient symbolism enhanced the pathos of Lady Mac- 
beth’s impotent ritual of despair. 

In the case of Act iii, Scene iv, in which the spectre of Banquo rises 
before Macbeth at the feast celebrating his coronation, no such close 
analogue can be adduced as has been indicated for Lady Macbeth’s 
blood-stained hand. The grimly spectacular banquet scene is rather to 
be associated with a group of narratives built upon a common formula, 
the unvarying elements of which are represented in variable detail. For 
the ghost itself, regarded as a stage effect, it is of course idle to raise 
the question of a source. Apparitions, as Professor Stoll has abundantly 
shown, were no novelty on the Elizabethan boards, and Banquo’s ghost 
as such merely repeats a popular convention of melodrama.^^ But the 
apparition is in this instance inseparable from the setting in which it 
confronts the hero, — the banquet marking the fulfilment of Macbeth’s 
ambitions. Such a setting affords, of course, special dramatic values; 
the sudden appearance at the feast signalizing the hero’s triumph of a 
ghostly Nemesis carries an element of dramatic irony charged with pow- 
erful emotional force. Professor Stoll has thus commented on what he 
terms this effect of ‘^ironical reversal:” 

In the folly and hypocrisy of his homicidal ambition, Macbeth gives voice to a 
wish that Banquo were present and turns to find him — father of a line of kings — 
seated on the throne.^® 

E. E. Stoll, ^‘The Objectivity of the Ghosts in Shakespeare,” xxii, 201-233: 

cf. especially pp. 205-222. 

Op. cU , p, 206. Was it not, however, the “place reserv’d” for Macbeth at the com- 
mon table, rather than his high seat on the dais, which was usurped by the spectre? For a 
detailed discussion of the stage-setting and action of this scene, together with admirable 
interpretation of the situation, cf. J. Q. Adams, ed. Macbeth (1931), pp. 194-197. 
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The scene is unquestionably good theater^ and of a type wliich, we 
may well assume, Shakespeare’s powers of stagecraft, directed by his 
knowledge of popular taste, were capable of inventing. Invention, how- 
ever, is to be discounted, where convention pre-exists, and behind the 
situation in Act iii, Scene iv may be traced a clearly recognizable literary 
formula, not in this case a convention of the theater, for which Professor 
Stoll has somewhat accustomed us to look, but a convention of popular 
narrative. This convention prescribes the scene of a banquet, usually 
invested with some quality of climax, as the milien in which a murderer 
is confronted by a supernatural omen, recognized as presaging doom. The 
formula emerges from a considerable number of moralized tales of hom- 
icide motivated by ambition or greed, and these tales occur for the most 
part in widely popular collections — circumstances which tend to establish 
its vitality in oral narrative tradition. For example, we find in the Liber 
de Dono Timoris,^^ in the fifteenth-century Alphabet of Tales,^^ in the 
Anecdotes Eistoriques of Etienne de Bourbon,^® and elsewhere, a tale of 
an archdeacon who murdered his bishop and succeeded to the episcopate. 
The crime was revealed in a vision to one of the guests at the inaugural 
feast. When this was made known to the usurping bishop, he ‘Vex 
wude and swelte.” Again we may note in the Manuel des Peekes and 
Robert of Brunnse’ adaptation, Eandlyng Synne^ the story of St. 
Beatrice, murdered by Lucretius for her land. His death is foretold by an 
infant miraculously endowed with speech while he sits at a feast. Later 
he dies tormented by devils.^^ Finally, the Gesta Romanorum has a story 
employing in a more elaborate narrative the same formula. A knight 
slays an old earl and seizes his goods. It is foretold by a voice from the 
victim’s grave that the murderer will live thirty years. He builds a castle 
without comparison in strength, and at the end of the thirtieth year 
makes a feast for his nobles, def3dng prophesy. At the feast a bird of 
divers colors, recognized as a sight of ill omen, flies in. The knight kills it. 
The earth forthwith opens and swallows the castle and revelers.^^ 

It is likely that this list of stories characterized by a supernatural 
warning at a murderer’s feast could be considerably extended, and a fur- 
ther variety of disquieting apparitions noted. But I should predict that 
other versions when found would but ring changes on the same unchang- 

Ed. Hatir6au, Notices ei ExiraitSf in, 242. 

Ed. cilj p. 60; inc, “We rede in Libro de Dono Timoiis.** 

Ed. ciLf pp. 54r-66. A dramatic version of tbe story is found in a collection of Miracles 
of our Lady, Societe des Amiens Textes Franqais (1876), i, 101, under the title “De Fevesque 
que Farcediacre meurtrit.” This tale in its general structure is typical of the group to which 
the legend of Macbeth belongs. The unif3dng theme is the punishment of acts of violence 
prompted by unlawful ambition. 

« EETS, 119, pp. i94r-195. »» EETS ExU Ser., xxxtn, 268-275. 
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ing theme; ^Tlus ga change, plus c^est la m^me chose.” And the essentially 
same thing is in this instance, as in many themes of mediaeval fiction, a 
narrative tradition deriving from the Old Testament. The earliest ex™ 
ample of a supernatural warning at a feast is, as no one needs to be re- 
minded, the hand which wrote on the wail words of dark portent at the 
feast made by King Belshazzar to a thousand of his lords.^® It is true that 
this tyrant differs from the heroes of subsequent similar tales in that he 
is not, at least according to the presumptively familiar Scriptural account, 
an usurper or homicide; he is referred to consistently in the book of 
Daniel as the ^^King’s son.”®° He does, however, sufficiently typify 
outrageous use of tyrannical power, and his feast, like those in the 
mediaeval tales, illustrates a vainglorious insolence defying moral law.®^ 
For the use of the sacred vessels from the Temple as drinking cups marks 
the climax of his impious career, and it is recorded that “in that night 
was Belshazzar, the king of the Chaldeans, slain.” Thus the Old Testa- 
ment tale established for future story-tellers an invariable sequence, the 
banquet signalizing an iniquitous success, the supernatural omen pre- 
saging doom, and the doom itself. This sequence, fitting with apposite- 
ness into the legend of the Scottish usurper, gives us Act in, Scene iv, of 
Macbeth, 

The apparition in Macbeth is to be distinguished, through its associa- 
tion with traditional formula, from that in Hamlet, In the latter play 
there is nothing except dramatic fitness to predetermine the time or place 
at which the ghost of Hamlet’s father should appear to him; it might as 
well be upon the battlements as anywhere apart. But in the case of 
Macbeth it was virtually inevitable that a supernatural apparition if 
called for at all should appear in the setting in which, traditionally, an 
usurper was faced by an omen of impending doom — the ceremonial feast. 
Shakespeare, dramatizing the Chronicle, would seem to have paused at 
the point where Macbeth has achieved “all as the weird women prom- 
ised,” to draw into the design a matching thread of old story; and Mac- 
beth is prompted to offer Banquo the mocking invitation, charged with 
a fuller irony than he is himself aware 

Tonight we hold a solemn supper, sir. 

And I’ll request your presence. 

Cf . Daniel^ Chap., v. The story is treated in the Eandlyng Synm^ ed, cit.j pp. 293-295. 

According to the article Belshazzar (unsigned) in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
evidence of the cuneiform inscriptions shows that the tyrant came to the throne as the 
result of a palace revolution. 

The terms used by Professor Stoll to characterize the mood of Macbeth, ’Ari? and 
the classical, “infatuation and Insolence” {op, 209), seem more apt in applica- 

tion to his remote ancestor Belshazzar. 
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Two of the most striking situations in the play may, then, be referred 
ultimately to the popular literature of piety. But the indirect dependence 
of the sleep-walking scene and the banquet scene upon exempia does not 
exhaust the influence of this type of literature upon the play. The lan- 
guage of Macbeth is pervaded by reminiscence of familiar tales, caught 
from the quick associations of a richly-stored memory into a phrase or 
line of dialogue. Thus Lady Macbeth’s exhortation to her husband on the 
eve of Duncan’s arrival — 

bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under’t (i, v, 65-67). — 

looks back to an exemplum in the collection of Jacques de Vitry. 

Audivi de quodam serpente quod ferebat pulcram rosam in ore. Quidam atten- 
dens tantam rose pulcritudinem cepit earn palpare et odorem cum naso at- 
trahere et quia venenum non attendit, infestus veneno periit. Ita adulator 
puichra verba habet exterius sed latet venenum interius; mel et lac sub lingua 
mereticis, id est adulatoris. Dilexerunt eum in ore suo et lingua sua mentiti 
sunt 

The simile of the serpent concealed by a flower, it is true, had in 
Shakespeare’s day become proverbial.^^ It had been, as will be recalled, 
employed by Chaucer, ^'Right as a serpent hit hym under floures.”®'^ 
But it would seem to have been current also as anecdote with traditional 
application; the phrasing of the exemplum, ‘Tta adulator puichra verba 
habet exterius sed latet venenum interius; mel et lac sub lingua,” comes 
close to Lady Macbeth’s own words. 

Jacques de Vitry may once more be called upon to furnish authority, 
this time offering a prototype for one of the series of characters sum- 
moned from imagination by the drunken porter impersonating the 
guardian of hell-gate. ‘‘Here’s a farmer,” he avers, “that hanged himself 
in the expectation of plenty” (ii, iii, 4-5), The original hero of this situa- 
tion is thus presented in an exemplum in Jacques de Vitry’s collection: 

Audivi de quodam qui multum de grano congregavit et per multos annos carius 
venderet expectavit. Deus autem semper bonum tempus dabat unde miser 
iile, spe sua frustratus, tandem pre tristicia super granum suum se ipsum sus- 
pendit.®® 

An analogue of de Vitry’s exemplum, with the title “Novelletta d’un 

Ed, cil, pp, 65-66; cf. also Cat, Rom., net, 660-692, 

^ Cf. M, P. Tilley, Elizabethan Froverh Lore (1926), pp. 278-279. Other allusions to the 
flower-hidden snake in the plays of Shakespeare are here noted. 

Squifds Tale, v, 512. as p. 71 (no. 164). 
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avaro/’ was printed in Venice about 1845 in a slender volume, Lippotopo, 
etc., which according to the title-page was itself the reprint of a book 
issued from the press of Thomas Woodcock, London 1591.®® 

The circulation of this story in Shakespeare’s time is indicated by the 
following passage in Hall’s Satires: 

Ech Muck-worme will be rich with lawlesse gaine 
Altho he smother vp mowes of seven years graine 
And hang’d himself when come grows cheap again.^^ 

But the currency of the anecdote is in any case attested by the elliptic 
quality of Shakespeare’s lines, which leave to be understood, as a matter 
of familiar knowledge, the motive for the farmer’s apparently irrational 
act. 

Repeatedly, then, the language of Macbeth enables us to glimpse 
across the centuries the impact of picturesque familiar story upon the 
dramatist’s imagination. Students of Shakesperean backgrounds must 
perhaps admit a partial truth in the strictures laid upon the investigation 
of the sources of Macbeth by an eminent contemporary critic: 

We may learn much from a comparison of Macbeth and Holinshed, but after all, 
Shakespeare the dramatist knew that his audience could not so compare his 
play with the original narrative, and as a consequence the results of the com- 
parison must always have a slight flavour of the study about them.®® 

Professor Nicoll’s pronouncement may perhaps be a little questioned 
even with reference to literary source-documents, inasmuch as any 
critic’s effort to re-create a Shakesperean character or situation must be 
affected by his knowledge of the nature of the dramatist’s materials. 
But in the case of the influences of popular story on Shakespeare we may, 
I think, rightfully hold that the subject of study, at least, is a living 
process, in which playwright and audience are involved in the same 
confluent realities of the imagination. Thus I believe we may regard 
the reflections in Macbeth of orally circulated exempla, not as guide- 
posts to obscure trails in the mediseval literary jungle, but as ‘*demon- 

The Italian novelletta was reproduced in 1934 for private circulation by Professor 
John M. Manly, who called attention to the anticipation in this story of *The farmer that 
hanged himself on the expectation of plenty.” 

Satires (ed. 1597), iv. 6. The passage as quoted by Malone is cited in Macbeth^ ed. W. G. 
Clark and W. A. Wright (Oxford, 1880), p. 109. For this reference I am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor Homer Watt of New York University. Critics have found, in the 
porter’s introduction of the ill-fated farmer disappointed of his profits, a contemporary 
allusion, pointing to the abundant harvests and consequent low prices which obtained in 
1606. (Cf. J. Q. Adams, ed. Macbeth, p. 246; Malone cited as authority). The value of the 
phrase as a chronological index is to some extent modified by its literary connotation. 

Aliardyce Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare (London, 1927), p. 14. 
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stralion of the continuing vital spirit of an earlier time in the splendidly 
creative age of Elizabeth.’’^® 

In a later paper I propose to discuss others of the old tales which serve^ 
in Douce’s time-honored phrase, as ^^illustrations” of Macbeth, throwing 
light especially on the part played by the weird sisters as representatives 
of the demon world. One group, comprising numerous instances of 
demonic conclave, provides background for the conversation of the 
sisters prior to the entrance of Macbeth. A story, originally occurring in 
Alexander Neckham, suggests a reference for the First Witch’s trouble- 
some allusion to “a rat without a tail.” Further, certain tales of decep- 
tive diabolic prophecy contribute to an understanding of what might be 
called the conditioned fatalism of the play. But the relationship which 
I trust I have demonstrated, indicating the backgrounds of Macbeth in 
exemplum literature, may be taken as typical of Shakespeare’s reaction 
to the literature of the mediaeval church. 

And his fructifying use of this material is, I believe, more to be noted 
in Macbeth than in any other of the great tragedies. This I lake to be 
true because of its closer affinity in subject-matter with the literature of 
exempla. Such an affirmation holds most obviously perhaps with regard 
to the element of the supernatural, with which Shakespeare is more 
seriously preoccupied in Macbeth than in the other tragedies. The figures 
of the witches, bond-servants of Satan, naturally attracted to themselves 
fragments from those demon-tales which had some link of association 
with situations in the play. But we may record a profounder kinship. 
The majority of exempla, apart from trivia and illustrations of practical 
wisdom, are concerned with moral issues, painting with a stroke some- 
times grotesque, but often powerful, some confrontation of right and 
wrong as their author conceives these to be. And it is moral realities, 
inextricably bound up as they are with human suffering, that dominate 
the play of Macbeth. We recognize in Samlet, Lear, and Othello the trag- 
edy of the limitation of human judgment; Macbeth alone exemplifies 
the tragedy of sin. 

Beatrice Daw Brown 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


39 W. W. Lawrence, op. a'L, p. 17. 
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IS SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO A REVISED 
EARLIER PLAY? 

T he date of the Q text of Much Ado About Nothing is fixed by 
external evidence within fairly narrow limits. The only quarto edi- 
tion of the play was registered for publication on August 23, 1600, after 
having been noted as ^To be staled” on a fly-leaf of a volume of the 
Stationers’ Register under date of August 4, with no year attached but 
closely following another entry dated May 27, 1600, and therefore 
presumably of the same year. The title does not appear in Meres’s list 
of 1598, although of course there is the ever-present question of the 
mysterious Lovers Labourh Won mentioned by Meres, with which, how- 
ever, no attempts have been made to identify Much Ado in recent years. 
These facts apparently fix the date of writing of the play as between 
shortly before September 7, 1598, when Meres’s work was registered, and 
August 4, 1600. That it was not immediately before the last-mentioned 
date is evident from the inclusion of .45 You Like It in the same list with 
Much Ado as ^'to be staied.” Touchstone is a rdle of the type intended 
for Robert Armin, who superseded Will Kemp as clown of the Chamber- 
lain’s Men, while Kemp is known to have played Dogberry. The writing, 
staging, and popularizing ol As You Like It therefore intervened between 
that of Much Ado and August 4, 1600. Kemp seems to have left the 
company early in 1599.^ These facts tend to date Much Ado in the fall or 
winter of 1598-99, and this is today the generally accepted date. 

There has been a marked tendency throughout the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century criticism of the play, however, to consider Much Ado 
as possibly a revision of a preceding English drama. This tendency is 
based upon the following facts, {a) An entry of the performance of a 
Benedicte and Beiteris at court appears in the Lord Treasurer’s account 
for 1613, and this has been interpreted as possibly a Benedick-and- 
Beatrice play antecedent to the present text. (&) An entry in the Revels 
Accounts of a ‘^matter of Panecia” as rehearsed by Leicester’s Men on 
December 18, 1574, in preparation for a court performance, has been 
considered as possibly a scribal error for ‘‘a matter of Fenicia” and there- 
fore a reference to an early dramatization of the plot from its primary 
source, the story of Timbreo di Cardona and Fenicia Lionato, the 
twentieth narrative in Bandello^s Novelle. (c) A “historic of Ariodante 
and Geneuora,” performed at court on February 12, 1583, by “m*^ 
Mulcasters children,” was pretty certainly a dramatization from a 

^ Cf. E. R. Chambers, WUUom Shakespeare, pp. 79 and 79 n, 4. 
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probable secondary source of Much Ado, the tale of Ginevra in the Fifth 
Book of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. {d) Jacob Ayrer, of Nuremberg, at 
some time before his death in 1605 wrote a dramatic version of the story 
of Fenicia under the title of Die Schoene Phaenicia; and this has been 
brought into connection with the visits of English actors to Germany in 
the years following 1585, and the theory evolved that Ayrer simply dram- 
atized in the German an English play carried to Germany by the Eng- 
lish actors, which play also served as a source for Shakespeare. Another 
play, Vincentius Ladiszlaus by Duke Heinrich Julius of Braunschweig, 
printed in 1599, has been used to bolster up the theory although it has 
no direct connection with the Much Ado plot.^ {e) Mr. A. E. Brae in 1860 
argued that Much Ado was the mysterious Lovers LabouFsWon of Meres’s 
list, and therefore antedated its generally accepted earliest time-limit. 
(/) The editors of the New Shakespeare edition, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
and Mr. J. Dover Wilson, in their edition of the play in 1923 argued at 
length that the 1600 quarto was a revision of some earlier play, however 
titled, by Shakespeare himself. It is the purpose of the present paper to 
evaluate these theories in order, with special attention to the latest. 

1. The apparent record of a second version of the story, presented un- 
der the title Benedicie and Betteris at court in 1613, is, I think, easily 
disposed of. Weight has been given to it chiefly by the authority of Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, Jr., who in his variorum edition of the play 
(1899) quoted only part of the original entries in the Lord Treasurer’s 
accounts and failed to appreciate the significance of some of the material 
he omitted; and it has been perpetuated mainly by investigators who 
did not take the trouble to go beyond the material he quoted. Lord 
Treasurer Stanhope’s accounts for the season of 1612-13 contain an 
unusual list of the plays produced at Court in connection with the mar- 
riage of the Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine. The Elector 
arrived at Court October 16, 1612; was betrothed to the Princess on 
December 27; wedded her on St. Valentine’s Day following; and left 
with his bride for the Continent on April 10. Both of the warrants are 
dated May 20, and they clearly fix the season involved as the nearly six 
months between the Elector’s arrival and his departure. I quote the 
lists in full.^ 

2 The claims of this play as a matter of collateral interest are presented by Cohn, 
Shakespeare in Germany in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, pp, lxiv--ixvii, and are 
dealt with pro and con in the Furness variorum Muck Ado, pp. 339-344, quoting Herman 
Grimm and J. Tittmann. The hero is a miles gloriosus, a type well known to the English 
predecessors of Shakespeare and in 1598-99 already employed by the poet in Don Ar- 
mado and Falstafi. 

® MS. Rawl. A 239 (Bodleian), leaf 47, 1 follow the text as given by Chambers, William 
Shakespeare, n, 343, Nine plays by other companies were also performed at court during 
the same period (Chambers, EUz. Stage, iv, 180-181). 
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Item paid to John Heminges vppon the cowncells warrant dated at Whitehall 
XX die Maij 1613, for presentinge before the Princes Highnes the Lady Eliza- 
beth and the Prince Pallatyne Elector fowerteene severall playes, viz.: one playe 
called ffilaster, one other called the Knott of Eooles, One other Much Adoe 
about Nothinge, the Mayeds Tragedy, The Merye Dyveli of Edmonton, The 
Tempest, A Kinge and no Kinge, The Twins Tragedie, The Winters Tale, Sir 
John Ifalstaffe, The Moore of Venice, The Nobleman, Caesars Tragedye, and 
on other called Love lyes a bleedinge, all which Playes weare played within 
the tyme of this Accompte, viz: paid the some of iiij===^ xiij^^ vj® viij^i [£93. 6s. 
Sd.l 

Under the same date by separate warrant of the Council was paid to 
“the said John Heminges’’ for 

Sixe severall playes, viz: one play called A badd beginininge makes a good 
endinge, One other called y« Capteyne, One other the Alcumist, One other 
Cardenno, One other the Hotspur and one other called Benedicte and Betteris, 
All played within the tyme of this Accompte, viz: paid Fortie powndes. And 
by ways of his Majesties rewarde twentie powndes, In all Ix^' [£60]. 

Dr. Furness believed^ that in the entry Benedicte and Betteris was 
contained a possible record of a pre-Shakespearean source for Much Ado. 
Since ^hio other of the plays was acted twice^’ and since “after tlae title 
. . . had been distinctly given in one warrant,” on the same day “a 
different title . . . was given in another warrant,” he felt that “the 
logical assumption is that two plays are referred to. At the same time,” 
he adds, “it is possible that Much Ado Abotd Nothing may have had, 
originally, a second alternative title, like Twelfth Night; or What You 
Will^ and that this alternative title bore the names of the two principal 
characters.” Now it is, a friori, a quite untenable hypothesis that a 
theatrical company would keep in active repertory, after a lapse of fifteen 
years, two partly identical versions of the same play, one highly success- 
ful and popular and the other its long out-moded predecessor. It is still 
more incredible that that company would then be so ill-advised as to 
climax a season before the King with the inferior production when, near 
the beginning, it had led off brilliantly with the favorite. And in fact, 
Dr. Furness’s statement that “no other of the plays was acted twice” is 
an error. As Benedicte and Betteris ends the second list, so the first list 
concludes with the opening play, Philaster^ duplicated under its subtitle, 
Lom Lies a~Bleeding; so that indubitable precedent exists for the repeti- 
tion even among the plays covered by a single warrant. Moreover, Sir 
John galstafe and Hotspur at sight lead one to suspect a third identity 
(i Henry IV), and the suspicion deepens to certainty when one considers 
the implications of the surrounding facts. Hotspur is listed immediately 
before Benedicte and Betteris. In each of these three pairs of duplications, 

< Variorum ed., p. xxH. 
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the second of the pair occupies either a final or a penultimate position in 
the lists, and two of these seconds occur at the end of the briefer King’s 
list. The sums paid in the warrants too are significant. The first list 
averages £6. 13s. 4d. a play and the second £10 a play, an advance for 
the latter of fifty per cent in the rate, and for this the second warrant 
itself states the reason. The combination of these facts is eloquent to any 
one versed in matters theatrical. The two lists constitute a series of 
twenty performances, six of them segregated in the royal accounts merely 
because when the King was present the regular court payment had to 
be increased one-half for the King’s traditional “largess.” The wedding 
festivities had drawn heavily upon the company’s repertory as well as 
upon the royal treasury, and at the end of the season the King’s Men 
had eked out their artistic resources by repeating their three chief suc- 
cesses, probably “by special request,” quite in accordance with theatrical 
usage. The presence of the King would be an excellent reason for repeat- 
ing two brilliant plays, 1 Henry IV and Much Ado^ that had especially 
pleased the younger members of the family in his absence; and the love 
play, Philaster, with its theme of feminine devotion, chosen with diplo- 
matic tact to open the series before the prospective bridegroom, indu- 
bitably again closed it. From the scrupulousness with which, contrary to 
custom, titles of plays were being entered in the warrants, it is clear that 
in this year of unwonted expense the Lord Treasurer was checking up on 
bills with unusual care; and naturally the canny business manager of the 
company, John Heminges, sought to maintain the prestige of the organi- 
zation and at the same time to avoid needless difiiculty with the thrifty 
official formula “and one other” in the pay warrant, by carefully entering 
twenty different titles for the twenty different performances, and there- 
fore had to give variant titles to the three repeated plays at the ends of his 
lists. Further, “the Prince’s Highness,” who by the record saw the per- 
formance of Much Ado in the first list and who naturally would also be 
present at that of Benedicfe and Betteris in the second, was none other 
than the Prince who later, as Charles I, wrote the title Benedick and 
Beatrice opposite the title of Shakespeare’s play in his copy of the Second 
Folio in Windsor Castle.® This corroborates the only reasonable conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the evidence in the warrants. The supposed source 
play for Much Ado conjured out of the last entry in the briefer warrant 
is a forlorn phantom that never had a real existence. In pace requiescat! 

The second, third, and fourth of the traces of possible precedent dra- 

® J. O. HalHwell PHllipps, Memoranda on AlVs Well that Ends Welly . . . Much Ado About 
NotUngy , . . p. 59. Furness, op. ciU, p. xdi, refers to Halliwell Pkillipps, Outlines of the 
Life of Shahespearoy ed. 1885, p, 262; but the entry does not appear in either of the two eds, 
of the OuMnes to whidi I have access. 
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matic versions of the Much Ado material require for their discussion a 
preliminary sketch of the non-dramatic sources. 

There can be no doubt that, directly or indirectly, Bandello’s story of 
Timbreo di Cardona and Fenicia Lionato is the primary source of 
Shakespeare’s play. The following elements are common to the two: (1) 
a close relationship of the names of the two important characters. King 
Piero (Prince Pedro) and Lionato de’ Lionati (Leonato); (2) identity of 
locale— Messina.; (3) the suit of Piero’s (Pedro’s) favorite for the hand of 
Fenicia (Hero) and the approval of her father, leading toward an immi- 
nent wedding; (4) the use of an intermediary between the lover and the 
father; (5) the resolve of an antagonistic force, Girondo (Don John), to 
break off the match by convincing the lover of his fiancee’s unchastity; 
(6) the use of subordinates to produce the required illusion in the lover’s 
mind; (7) the use of a window as the scene of the illusion; (8) the lover’s 
consequent repudiation of the proposed bride; (9) the bride’s swooning 
and mock-burial; (10) the lover’s atonement at the supposed tomb of the 
bride; (11) the lover’s consent to marry a lady of the father’s choice; (12) 
the marriage (betrothal) of the lover to an unknown lady; (13) the joyful 
discovery of the identity of the new bride with the supposed dead fiancee; 
(14) the arrangement of a second wedding between a friend of the lover’s 
and a relative of the bride to occur at the same date; (15) conclusion of 
the story with a dance. 

This series of events, considerably differentiated from Bandello in 
motivation, treatment, emphasis, and the method of revealing the decep- 
tion practiced upon the lover, but unmistakably identical as a narrative 
sequence, forms the serious plot in Shakespeare’s play. For but one of 
Shakespeare’s modifications in it is there a subordinate source. Shake- 
speare has not only subordinated the scene at the window that forms the 
crux of Gironde’s (Don John’s) stratagem by keeping it off the stage, 
but he has also increased its plausibility by making it, as we learn through 
dialogue in iii, iii, an interview at Hero’s chamber window between 
Don John’s follower, Borachio, and Hero’s gentlewoman, Margaret, 
whom Claudio and the Prince are led through her costume to mistake 
for Hero herself. The details of this stratagem are apparently taken, 
directly or indirectly, either from Ariosto’s story of Ariodante and 
Ginevra in Orlando Furioso, Book v (translated into English by Sir John 
Harrington in 1591), or from Spenser’s story of Claribell and Phedon in 
The Faerie Queem, Book n, canto iv. For Shakespeare’s two main changes 
in the play, namely, the development of the high comedy intrigue by 
which Benedick and Beatrice are lured into matrimony, and the concep- 
tion of the Dogberry low-comedy group and its blundering intervention 
in the main plot, by which action Don John’s schemes are brought to 
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naught, there is no known literary source or suggestion. The influence of 
the secondary source upon the present Much Ado, therefore, is limited 
to a couple of details in an off-stage scene, as they influence speech and 
action in the scenes d faire. 

Of Bandello's Novelle (Lucca, 1554), according to Bishop Tanner as 
quoted by Warton,® there was an English translation by “W.W.” in 
1580, but if so, this has disappeared. A French version of the story, 
“enriched’’ from Bandello, was included in Belleforest’s Histoires Tra- 
giqiies (Paris, 1572);^ but no sign of the numerous enrichments is in Much 
Ado, and it is therefore improbable that Shakespeare either directly or 
indirectly based upon it. With this non-dramatic source situation in 
mind we may now resume our discussion of the hypothetically possible 
earlier dramatic versions of the Much Ado material listed in the second 
paragraph of this article. 

2. The “matter of Panecia,” rehearsed for Court performance in 1574 
on December 18, by the Earl of Leicester’s Men,^ was preceded by Belle- 
forest’s French version by only two years and preceded “W.W.” ’s 
reported English version by six years. It is possible but improbable that 
the Paris version would in so short a time have been available for the 
Leicester Men’s source; and therefore if the “matter” really was a 
dramatization of the story of Fenicia and Don Timbreo, it was pretty 
certainly based either immediately upon Bandello or upon an unknown 
translation of him earlier than that of “W.W.” This might place it in 
the same line of development as Shakespeare’s play, which apparently 
bases upon Bandello rather than Belief orest; and it may also be signif- 
icant that Leicester’s players were then headed by James Burbage, the 
father of Richard Burbage, through whose hands it conceivably might 
reach the Chamberlain’s Men. However, the mere suspicion that a single 
word, Panecia, is a mis-spelling is too insecure a foundation upon which 
to erect such a conjecture with any confidence. 

3. The performance of the “historic of Ariodante and Geneuora” of 
1583^ is of little importance in this connection (1) because, like its source, 

® Noted by H. C. Bartlett, Mr. William Shakespeare: Original and Early Editions of 
His Quartos and Folws, etc., p. 92. 

^ Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Folger Memorial Library in Washing- 
ton, and especially of their Reference Librarian, Mr. Giles E. Dawson, I have been able 
to trace the first publication of Belleforest’s version back to the third volume of the fi'w- 
toires Tragiques (Paris, 1572), in which it appears as the eighteenth and last in the volume, 
with a running title numbering it fifty-fourth in the series. This is ten years earlier than 
the date given by Furness, who quotes from the ed. of 1582 and is followed by all later 
editors. The story does not appear in the two-volume eds. of 1559-60 or 1568. 

® Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, iv, 148, citing the Revels Accounts, ed. Feiiilieral, p. 238. 

® Chambers, op. cU., iv, 99, 159, citing the Declared Accounts of the Record Office, 542, 
mm. 44-45, also the Revels Accounts, ed. Feuillerat, p. 350. 
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Ariosto, its contribution to Much Ado could be at best but slight, and 
(2) because it was apparently a special performance complimentary to 
the Queen prepared by the children of the Merchant Tailor’s School, 
headed by Richard Mulcaster, and was therefore outside the regular 
line of professional development either of the adult or the child com- 
panies. It probably never passed into any professional repertory and, 
even if it did, it could not possibly have served as the initial suggestion 
for Much Ado, the basic relations of which are overwhelmingly with the 
Bandello version. 

4. As for Jacob Ayrer’s German version of the story, Die Schoene 
Phaenicia,^^ the author expressly stated that his plays, seventy in 
number, were composed after the English fashion, and many of them, 
including the play in question, introduce the typical English clown. For 
the supposition that this play was based upon an English version an- 
tecedent to Shakespeare’s, however, there is no tangible foundation. 
As Dr. Furness demonstrated indubitably in 1899,^^ it is based upon the 
French of Belleforest, a fact that almost inevitably isolates it from the 
‘^matter of Panecia” and also from what, by all positive evidence, is the 
Italian line of descent of Much Ado, The only elements not in its source 
that suggest a possible relationship between it and Shakespeare’s play 
are, first, that in Ayrer’s garden (window) scene, unlike both Bandello’s 
and Belleforest’s, a character (here the Clown in woman’s garb) does 
actually appear and is mistaken by Timborus (Claudio) for Phaenicia 
(Hero) as Margaret is reported (not shown) to have done in Much Ado; 
and second, that Phaenicia’s mock death takes place, not that she may 
later make another marriage, as with Bandello and Belleforest, but, as 
with Shakespeare, that Tymborus may be led to repent and again receive 
her. The second was a dramaturgic conception that would naturally 
arise independently in any dramatist’s mind out of the author’s knowl- 
edge of the approaching sequel. The attempt to make the garden scene 
more convincing through the lover’s belief that he had not merely seen 
a man enter her apartment but that he had actually witnessed a love 
scene between the stranger and the betrothed, would also naturally 
occur to any competent dramatist, and the fact that the scene was used 
as an outlet for clownery and not as a result of a lady-in-waiting’s real 
love for the villain seems at once to remove this from any actual rela- 
tionship either to Shakespeare or to Shakespeare’s secondary source, 
whether Ariosto or Spenser. We may disregard Jahn the Clown’s vul- 
garly comic *love” for the servant Anna Maria (brought to a summary 

I have not been able to examine the German edition. A partial translation appears in 
A. Cohn, Shakesfedte in GerMCwyj pp* 82—111 (German and English in parallel coluinns) 
and another in Furness, Much Ado, pp. 329-337. ^ Much Ado, pp. xxx and 329 ff. 
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close before the play is one-third over by the emptying of a bucket of 
water upon his head) although this commonest of subplot types“ has 
been regarded as an early form of the Benedick-Beatrice situation ! In 
short it may safely be asserted that there is no reliable indication what- 
ever of any connection, direct or indirect, between this German version 
and any English version of the existence of which there is any evidence. 

From the considerations listed above, and with due allowance for the 
limitations of linear diagramming, we may indicate the relations of the 
various known sources of Much Ado and the probable provenance of the 
three versions just discussed as follows: 



Such a comedy subplot with a love complication involving inferiors attached to the 
principal characters occurs in the earliest known English secular drama, MedwelFs Fulgens 
and Lucres, Before Much Ado the device had appeared in the Comedy of Errors, and Shake- 
speare again utilizes it in Lovers Labour^ s Lost, The Merchant of Venice, -4^ You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night, with variations of rank and relationship. Shakespeare needed no such sug- 
gestion. Further, some elements in Ayrer^s subplot derive indirectly from Belleforest, 
whom neither Cohn nor apparently Shakespeare knew. In an “enrichment^* of Bandello, 
Belief orest says that Timbreo passed and repassed Fenicia’s home because “so unbounded 
is the passion of love that the eye once struck by the arrow of Cupid, transmits the wound 
and conceit to the heart.** With Ayrer this commonplace crystallizes into a dramatized 
assault on Timbreo by Venus and Cupid, which immediately finds a comic duplication in 
the entrance of the Clown, who with an arrow “dishonorably lodged** in his rear and “hold- 
ing Ms hands over the spot, alternately bewails Ms pain and proclaims his love for Anna 
Maria.’* (I quote Furness.) The yokel comedically must be fooled, and the use of water for 
the climax both here and in Vincentius Ladiszlaus points to a current German comic stage 
trick, but establishes no relationsMp with Shakespeare. Cupid’s arrow also naturally sug- 
gests to Ayrer the trite reference to Vulcan as the forger of the arrows, an idea that, despite 
Cohn, has no real parallelism of thought to Much Ado, I, i, 185-186. 
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There remain for consideration only the two attempts to derive the 
Q text of Much Ado from preceding versions by Shakespeare himself. 

5. The possibility that Shakespeare's earlier Love Labotir's Wonne 
listed by Meres in 1598 as complementing Love's Labour's Lost, was really 
Much Ado, as urged by A. E. Brae in 1860/3 rested upon Brae's assump- 
tion that the phrase Love's Labour in the two titles was to be interpreted 
mythologically as ^‘'Cupid's Labour" “in the same sense as the fabled 
Labours of Hercules/' and is an attempt to show that the two plays 
were intended as companion pieces designed to show Cupid's Failure 
and Cupid's Success; and in support of this theory Brae collects three 
references to Cupid and one to one of Hercules' labors in Love's Labour's 
Lost and one reference to Hercules' labors and six to Cupid in Much 
Ado. The references are all mythological commonplaces of the day, and 
the theory has nowhere been seriously maintained in recent years. And 
unless it can be reasonably shown that Much Ado is early, at least in 
part, Brae's theory goes down with the New Shakespeare hypothesis of 
1923. To the latter, then, we next turn our attention. 

6. The New Shakespeare theory I shall endeavor, as briefly as possible, 
to present in full, amplifying the statements in the New Shakespeare 
treatment of “The Copy for Much Ado . . . 1600" by the supplementary 
points urged in Professor J, Dover Wilson's “Notes." 

First^'^ there are pointed out certain actual and certain supposed 
peculiarities in the text of the drama. Prominent among these are {a) 
a number of well known irregularities in the stage directions, namely: 
the mention of Leonato's otherwise unknown wife, Innogen, in the en- 
trance directions of i, i and ii, i; the incongruous entrance of Don John 
with Don Pedro at i, i, 191; the unnecessary entrance of Don John, 
Conrade, and Borachio at the same time with the Prince, Hero, and 
Leonato, at ii, i, 194; and the extraordinary direction at ii, i, 76, Enter 
prince, Pedro, Claudio, and Benedicke, and Balthaser, or dumb lohn. With 
these there may be classed the minor oddities of the occurrence of two 
and's in the latter stage direction and in that at the head of iii, iv, Enter 

See his volume, Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare, pp. 131 £C., or the somewhat cut 
form given by Furness, Much Ado, pp. 367 ff. Apparently the last seiious support given 
this view was that of Fleay {Life and Work of Shakespeare, pp. 135, 204), who argued for 
1590 as the original date of the play on the insubstantial ground that at i, i, 276 a date 
July 6 is mentioned, that at ii, i, 351-352 the same day is referred to as Monday, and that 
July 6 fell on Monday in no year between 1590 and 1601. A parallel argument of Fleay^s 
breaks down for Every Man in His Humour, as J. C. Smith pointed out, Arden ed. of 
Much Ado, p. X, 2. And W. O. Wright had already identified July 6 with ‘Did Mid- 
summer Day, an appropriate date for such Midsummer madness.*^ The significance of the 
date is not chronological but dramatic, as if Benedick had said, “the first of April.” 

New Shakespeare ed., pp. 93-102. 
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Hero^ and Margaret^ and Ursula; and Balthasar entrance in the train 
of the Prince at i, i, 90 although he is not needed for singing^® (obviously 
a mere theatrical device for giving the Prince a little more retinue out 
of the limited facilities of a small theatrical company). The New Shake- 
speare editors ddso comment upon: (b) Shakespeare’s alleged short mem- 
ory of the names of his characters in that he employs variant speech 
headings for Dogberry, A^erges, and Antonio, and has two characters by 
the name of Seacoal; (c) two passages that are considered by Professor 
Wilson to betray imperfect deletions of earlier matter, viz , iv, i, 54-57 
and V, i, 106-108; and (d) the punctuation, which Professor Wilson finds 
light in the dialogue prose but in the verse scenes ‘^careful, adequate, 
and correct.” 

Constructively, the New Shakespeare editors explain these facts by the 
hypothesis^® that there are ‘^clearly two strata” in the play. They con- 
ceive that the Claudio-Hero scenes formed the main plot of an early 
Shakespearean verse play in which there were also two subplots, the 
one dealing with Benedick and Beatrice (including, as in the present 
play, the amatory hoodwinking of both by their friends and the par- 
ticipation of both in Hero’s interrupted wedding scene), and the other 
concerned with Margaret and Borachio. This play they think Shake- 
speare revised in 1599, amplifying the Benedick-Beatrice scenes in prose, 
tearing out the Borachio-Margaret scenes to make room for the new 
dialogue, and thereby leaving unexplained some details of the Margaret- 
Borachio window scene, which was incidentally relegated to a position 
off stage. In support of this theory Professor Wilson supplements the 
arguments given above by finding reasons for believing that the verse 
scenes of the play are metrically of an earlier type than Shakespeare 
was writing in 1599 and reminiscent of the style of Romeo and Juliet 
and Two Gentlemen of Verona; by identifying occasional verse rhythms in 
some prose passages, thus leading to a suspicion that those passages were 
rewritten from earlier verse; and by a few minor stylistic points as to 
individual passages. Incidentally, from the questions raised at various 
points in the discussion it appears that the theory involves the supposi- 
tion that the earlier play contained scenes answering the queries:— Who 
was ‘'‘my uncle’s fool” (alluded to by Beatrice at i, i, 37 and hypotheti- 
cally crowded out of the texius receptus on account of the introduction 
of the comic Dogberry, Verges, and the Watch)? Why had Don Pedro 
and Don John quarreled and how been reconciled? What were the pre- 

He is mute throughout the sixty-seven lines of the passage and is not to be identified 
for the audience until n, iii, 45, and therefore, whatever may be his apparent significance 
for a literary editor, in i, i, he as yet has none for the audience, who wiE not remember his 
brief presence here when he again appears, or be at all concerned about it if they do. Shake- 
speare is working in accordance with the principles of audience psychology, not the psy- 
chology of an undesired reader. is Pp. 102-107 and Notes passim. 
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ceding love passages between Beatrice and Benedick that she refers to 
at II, i, 259-262^ Why did the Prince and Claudio ask Balthasar to ar- 
range a serenade at ii, iii, 88-89? Why did Beatrice not sleep with Hero 
on her pre-wedding night? Where did Hero sleep? How did Borachio 
persuade Margaret to help him deceive Claudio? Why did Margaret not 
report her escapade? How did she defend herself during her interview 
With Leonato between v, i and v, iv? 

Despite my former marked predisposition in favor of the New Shake- 
speare theory, and my very lively appreciation of the debt of gratitude 
that the world of Shakespearean scholarship owes in general to the labors 
of the New Shakespeare editors, in this case of Much Ado, point by point, 
I find their evidence fallacious. It is possible for an editor to work so 
microscopically that he loses his sense of artistic values; and here much 
of the argument is based upon Professor Wilson's apparent forgetfulness 
of the nature of the dramatist's art and a misapprehension of the crea- 
tive processes of dramatic composition.^’' Such is the convincing power 
of Shakespeare's genius that it often transcends the necessities of the 
dramatist's craft and amazingly well stands the application of tests 
that are properly applicable only to other literary media. But one must 
not expect that this will always be the case. Shakespeare is responsible 
only for meeting the criteria of his own art. The dramatist is not a 
historian, a biographer, or even a novelist. He writes, not for the reader 
in the study, but for the spectator in the theatre. Shakespeare aimed to 
produce the illusion of life upon his audiences both by presenting certain 
scenes before their eyes and by giving perspective and motivation in 
the past and behind the scenes. The New Shakespeare editors are here 
taking for granted, not merely a fictional illusion of solidity, but the 
equivalent of a biographical solidarity. Many of the questions raised 
above for Much Ado we might parallel for Hamlet and on these grounds 
hypothesize an early Shakespearean play with scenes showing the child 
Hamlet at play with the jester Yorick (crowded out of Shakespeare’s 
hypothetical later revision by the admission of the comic grave-diggers); 
depicting Hamlet's life at Wittenberg, where he was so much immersed 
in '^your philosophy" that he quite misunderstood what manner of men 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were; telling in detail how the quarrel 
arose between the elder Hamlet and the father of young Fortinbras; 
representing the early relations between the Queen and Claudius and 
making it extremely clear why the Queen, if innocent of complicity in 
the murder of her husband, did not denounce Claudius; letting us see 

I am by no means unmindful of the fact that Professor Wilson's co-editor is the justly 
admired author of a large body of fiction as weE as a volume on Shakespeare's Workman- 
ship; but I am not aware that he has had ejEperience as a playwright, in which profession, 

I reiterate, the conditions and psycholo^cal operations of the author are quite different. 
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the first love passages between Hamlet and Ophelia; and so forth; — all 
of which, it might be assumed, Shakespeare cut out again from his later 
play in order to concentrate on the duel between the young Prince and 
his uncle. The retrospective treatment of these matters in Handel is 
partly to supply past motivation for present action, partly for perspec- 
tive to give verisimilitude, partly the result of concentration on matters 
of fundamental importance with proper subordination of minor detail 
Not infrequently, too, Shakespeare thus evades an inconvenient ques- 
tion.^® And with regard to the events of Hero’s pre-wedding night he 
had especial reason for such evasion. Has Professor Wilson considered 
creatively the full difficulty of the task that he insists Shakespeare at 
first needlessly undertook? The poet would be called on to contrive 
plausibly that Borachio, knowing neither of the ladies, should neverthe- 
less oust Hero and Beatrice for that one night from their joint sleeping 
chamber, at the window of which he and Margaret were to meet, and 
at the same time he must separate them from each other, else Beatrice’s 
attitude on the denunciation of Hero by Claudio in iv, i, loses the force 
of its frankness, Leonato’s reaction much of its power, and the whole care- 
fully climaxed wedding scene, the chief crisis of the play, is notably 
weakened. It is obviously impossible that Borachio should do this alone; 
he must therefore work through Margaret. But he is already taking long 
risks with the innocent Margaret in asking her to masquerade as Hero 
on that evening. How could he further ask her to contrive the absence 
of these two ladies separately from their own sleeping apartment with- 
out arousing her suspicions, then or later, concerning the harm intended 
her mistress by the device? In fact, many an editor, Professor Wilson 
himself among them, has asked why she was not suspicious as it was. 
The only possible solution seems to be for Shakespeare to make the scene 
take place at some other window, pretendedly Piero’s; but Bandello 
himself pointed ouP^ the implausibility of using a window other than 
the heroine’s and thus in the lover’s eyes weakening the only evidence 
of his fiancee’s unchastity. Let any reader place himself in Shake- 
speare’s position and see if he can invent a natural and safe solution to 
Borachio’s problem. And why should Shakespeare risk the entire plausi- 
bility of his drama at its crucial point when, by keeping the scene off 
stage and putting into Borachio’s mouth an airy will so fashion the 
matter,” he could do all that the illusion of the play required? And why 
should he write a special scene or series of scenes in order to satisfy the 
ultra-critical twentieth century reader (not to say editor) whom he never 
expected to have, when he knew that under his deft treatment his 
Elizabethan audiences would delightedly throng his theatre perfectly 

IS Cf. Portia's words to Ajitonio, Merchant of Venice, v, i, 278-279, ‘"You shall not know 
by what strange accident / 1 chanced on this letter.” 

Cf . conveniently, Furness ed., p. 319. 
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satisfied? But more: to have written in these scenes would have com- 
pletely destroyed the delicate balance of dramatic values in the play. 
Commentators have repeatedly insisted, and rightly, on the skill with 
which Shakespeaie has suppressed the melodrama, of which the window 
scene is one of the two crises, and has kept the comedy atmosphere domi- 
nant. And it was especially needful that the window scene be suppressed 
as it is necessarily referred to five times (in three at some length) in 
other scenes of the play. Thus, actually to depict the scene in addition 
would go far to make all the later repetitions anticlimactic. Common 
sense and good dramaturgy united in demanding that Shakespeare treat 
the incident as he did in 1599, and the same logic applies to its occurrence 
in any possible earlier Shakespearean version. 

Especially weak is the climactic argument of the New Shakespeare 
editors that at ii, ii, 43-44, Borachio’s 

words to Don John 'Tear me call Margaret Hero, hear Margaret term me 
Claudio,’^ so inappropi lately connected with Claudio and Don Pedro, who were 
presumably intended to watch from a distance in the orchard and hear nothing, 
were a slip of the pen on Shakespeare’s part, due to his knowledge of the un- 
revised text. 

When Borachio speaks thus to Don John he is imaginatively sketching, 
from his point of view, the scene as he plans it shall take place between 
him and Margaret, motivating her action in Shakespeare’s dramaturgy 
and not knowing as yet where Don John will place Don Pedro and 
Claudio; and it is certain from his own later statement^® that at the in- 
terview the plan, at least as to the use of Hero’s name for Margaret, 
was so carried out. This passage is far more explicable as a development 
by Shakespeare directly from his secondary source, here most prob- 
ably Ariosto, than as an absent-mindedly slavish following of suppos- 
ititious scenes that he had previously evolved in an earlier play from 
that same source and had partly forgotten. Why adopt so curiously 
complex an explanation when a simple, natural one will serve as well? 
And in general, it is wholly unlike Shakespeare, busy man that he was, 
to go to the trouble of inventing a mass of dramatic machinery to add 
to a source, and a few years later tear it out again. Shakespeare some- 
times adds in revision, but where is there any well authenticated evi- 
dence, that, on a large scale and in a lump, he ever elsewhere in revision 
subtracted important and elaborately planned plot elements? And what 
makes it especially improbable in this case is, that he apparently did 
so, according to the New Shakespeare theory, for the purpose of adding 
what, as to the plot action, is unessential matter. Both the primary 
architectonic reasons for the presence of the Benedick-Beatrice plot were, 
according to the evidence, already present in the supposed earlier ver- 
so III. iv. 153-lSS. 
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sion. The two were already tricked into a mutual belief in each other^s 
desperate love-sickness, and they were both already concerned in the 
interrupted wedding of the Hero plot and were ranged among Hero’s 
defenders.2^ Wilson’s theory is that Shakespeare cut out a mass of elab- 
orate plot machinery, contrived with unusual difSculty and without 
necessity, for the purpose of merely increasing the brilliance of the 
dialogue elsewhere. 

There is, too, a certain unintentional ambiguity in the New Shake- 
speare editors’ use of the phrase ‘The old play.” Either that supposed 
play is Shakespeare’s, or it is some other author’s, or Shakespeare had 
more than one old play before him. But the New Shakespeare editors, 
while not excluding the possibility of a second “old play,” clearly state, 
“The old play, ... so far as the internal evidence takes us, was an early 
play by Shakespeare himself.” If so, and if Shakespeare had repeatedly 
heard the play presented before revising (in fact, had presumably often 
taken part in it), how, on their theory, can one account for Shakespeare’s 
unparalleled inability in 1599 to remember the names of Antonio and 
other characters while revising his own dialogue, especially in view of 
the fact that he had already used the name Antonio in Two Gentlemen 
of Verona and in the very title r61e of The Merchant of Venice? Again, 
at II, i, 99-103, we come across the passage: 

Don Pedro. My visor is Philemon’s roof — within the house is Jove. 

Hero. Why, then your visor should be thatched, 

Don Pedro. Speak low if you speak love. 

Because these lines are “two fourteeners,” say the New Shakespeare 
editors, “We suggest that they are relics of the old play,” What old play? 
Shakespeare’s old play, hypothesized by Professor Wilson, was in iambic 
pentameter, much of it retained in the pentameters of the present Much 
Ado . This must then be from an older “old play” prior to Shakespeare’s, 
written in fourteeners of which these two lonely lines are the sole trace. 
Where, in Shakespeare’s earlier plays, is there ordinary dramatic dia- 
logue written in fourteener couplets in series^^^ Again, if “my uncle’s 
fool” was crowded out of “the old play” of Shakespeare by Dogberry, 
the Watch, et aL, as Professor Wilson suggests,^* then Dogberry and the 

See scenes n, lii; in, i; and rv, i; and Professor Wilson’s notes upon them. 

ilr. Granville Barker, Companion to Shakespeare Studies, p. 49, refers to ‘'^fourteeners” 
in the Comedy of Errors and Lovers Labours Lost. In the former there are none; the irregular 
lines are four-stress tumbling verse throughout. In the latter, fourteeners are twice used 
briefly for special effects — at iv, ii, 58-63, to distinguish an extemporized epigram in stanza 
form abdbcc, and at v, li, 555-558, to color quaintly Costard’s impersonation of Pompey the 
Great in the antiquated “show’* of the Nine Worthies. These are very special functions 
and by no means parallel with the ordinary dialogue use of the single couplet in Much Ado* 

2^ In Ms note to i, i, 37. 
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comic characters around him must have originated in the version of 
1599. If soj how, in Shakespeare’s earlier version, was Don John’s con- 
spiracy brought to nothing, the special function of the comedy group in 
the drama? There is no clear, organically synthesized conception of '^the 
old play” back of the New Shakespeare hypothesis, and the editors make 
no attempt to wrestle with the dramaturgic difficulties that their hypo- 
thesis involves. 

To come now to the more specific facts cited by the editors in support 
of their hypothesis: 

The questions of the irregular entrances listed above under (a) are 
too complex to be treated at length in the limited space here at disposal 
I shall give them a comprehensive discussion elsewhere. In general, the 
interpretation here laid upon them appears to arise from Professor Wil- 
son’s lack of practical experience with the psychology of dramatic crea- 
tion. The more one studies Shakespeare’s dramaturgy, the more clear 
it becomes that he plotted his story as to general order and content of 
scenes but, like playwrights in general, left the minor details to be work- 
ed out in each scene as he proceeded with its writing. Sometimes he 
changed his mind with regard to a given detail as he advanced. When 
this occurred, he frequently did not go back to correct past passages, 
but permitted them to stand (thus making ^'scarce ... a blot in his 
papers,” as Hemynges and Condell tell us) until the necessary adjust- 
ments should be made at rehearsals, where he would naturally always 
be at hand to advise and which perhaps he even himself conducted. 
This supplies the key to the appearance of Hero’s mother, Innogen, to 
cite one such case. She is listed as entering only in the opening stage 
directions of i, i and ii, i, in both of which scenes she is mute; and she 
is not present even at the wedding of her daughter. Professor Wilson 
therefore conjectures that Shakespeare blindly copied her into his script 
from the stage directions in his preceding ^^old play” — and then forgot 
her! A much more natural explanation is this: In his plot Shakespeare 
really needed only three women — Hero, Beatrice, and a subordinate 
(Margaret) to serve as Hero’s double and converse with Borachio at 
Hero’s window. But he had a fourth boy for a woman’s part at his dis- 
posal What should he do with him? In Bandelio’s story Hero (Fenicia) 
had a mother. To this character the fourth boy was tentatively assigned, 
and Shakespeare gave her an entrance with her husband at the beginning 
of both Acts as indicated, and proceeded with the evolution of his dia- 
logue. She did not work her way into the dialogue in either case; and 
the author came to recognize that she was not really needed. Then, during 
the mask and dance scene in ii, i (possibly because you can’t have an 
effective walk-around and full-stage dance with only three couples), he 
found the convenience of a second attendant for Hero, Ursula. He there- 
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fore transferred the boy to that new part, which he slightly developed 
in following scenes, and dropped the mother from the dramatis personae. 
On this explanation Shakespeare is no longer slavishly copying; he is 
intelligently changing his plan as the dramatic vista of his play opens 
before him. 

The variant speech-headings for Dogberry and Verges I have else- 
where explained.^^ The somewhat similar phenomenon in the case of 
Leonato’s brother Antonio is not difficult as soon as one gets the creative 
dramatist’s slant on the situation. In the story A.ntonio was not essential. 
But in I, ii, of the drama, when the confusion as to who was to be Hero’s 
prospective bridegroom arose, for the benefit of the audience Lconato 
required a confidant. Dramaturgically Antonio is that confidant; his- 
trionically, in the professional set-up of the company, he is ^^second old 
man.” (Compare ^^Second Old Capulet” in Romeo and Juliet^ i, v.) At 
the beginning of the play, therefore, he was merely a stage necessity — 
a confidant to be played by an actor accustomed to “old man” parts, 
possibly with a natural bent toward slightly eccentric humor. Such a 
humorous touch at least appears in him in the dance scene. He makes 
no appearance in the wedding scene, where he would have been an in- 
cumbrance rather than a help. He makes his appearance again in v, i, 
where Hero’s injured father once more needs a confidant, and here at 
last, the character having grown on Shakespeare as he worked, Hero’s 
uncle attains to his strongest personality. Primarily, however, he is mere- 
ly a necessary piece of dramaturgic mechanics, and the Quarto entrance 
directions and the speech-headings, Old Man, throughout betray this 
fact. Only three times does need for his name develop in the dialogue, 
and then Shakespeare improvises a name for him, using first an Italian 
form, “Anthonio,” (n, i, 116) and later shifting it to the familiar Eng- 
lish, “brother Anthony” (v, i, 91, 99). Once more, these type-character 
speech-headings arise from no forgetfulness on the part of the poet; he 
is simply pursuing his work in a craftsmanlike way. 

Let us now examine the two “imperfectly deleted” passages that are 
the most tangible textual basis for the New Shakespeare hypothesis. At 
IV, i, 157-160, in the midst of six pages of almost uninterrupted blank 
verse, occur these words, squeezed into the bottom of a page: 

Friar, Hear me a little, for I haue only bin silent so long, & giuen way vnto this 
course of fortune, by noting of the lady, I have markt, 

FMLA, XL (Sept., 1925), 543-550. — ^But whereas I formerly believed, with Wilson, 
that this represented a revision from before 1598 to the Q version, I now believe it was an 
immediate amplification of the 1598-99 Q text arising from the popular hit made by 
Dogberry and possibly from other reasons involved in the make-up of the company. 
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Here the page turns and the speech continues in iambic pentameter. 
All editors down to Clark and Wright simply rearrange these lines as 
blank verse in a three- or four-line division, R. G. White also trans- 
posing silent and been, Clark and Wright explain the passa^ge as the re- 
sult of a printer's ^^pic’^ and a consequent resetting with the loss of some 
words. They print as imperfect, in this form: 

Friar. Hear me a little; for I have only been 
Silent so long and given way unto 
fThis course of fortune . . . 

By noting of the lady I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face, a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes; etc. 

Mr. P. A. DaniePs with greater penetration viewed the prose-set pas- 
sages as aiising from a miscalculation in the printer's ojffiice with regard 
to the division of material between two compositors, so that one com- 
positor had to set up four lines of blank verse as two of prose in order 
to condense them at the bottom of his last page and thus avoid inter- 
fering with the following paginated material already set up. Finding 
nothing missing, Mr. Daniel would read: 

Friar. Hear me a little: 

For I have only been silent so long 
And given way unto this course of fortune 
By noting of the lady. I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions, etc. 

This reading was followed by Professor Neilson in the American Cam- 
bridge edition and by Professor Tucker Brooke in the Yale edition. It 
is smooth in sense and metre and retains inviolate the Q wording. True, 
it involves the use of by in an unusual sense, ^^on account of,^' but over 
thirty years ago Dr. Furness^® quoted Matzner and Abbot, showing the 
usage not unparalleled. The JVew Shakespeare editors, however, offer a 
new explanation, namely, that Shakespeare had cut out a passage of 
some length from the hypothetical ''old play,’' retaining the introduc- 
tory w^ords, "Hear me a little,” and had failed properly to delete the two 
immediately following lines; that the compositor failed at first to notice 
the retained "Hear me a little” and began the speech with "By noting,” 
etc.] and that when someone drew his attention to the omission, he 
included not only the "Hear me a little” but also the following two 
"imperfectly deleted” lines. They therefore print these two lines in 
brackets as an unfinished and canceled sentence, thus: 

Praetorius facsimile of Much Ado quarto, p, viii. Variorum ed., pp. 208--209. 
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Friar. Hear me a little — 

t[For I have only been silent so long 

And given way unto this course of fortune], 

By noting of the lady I have marked, etc. 

This is tautological. How could the Friar ^^mark^’ what he does except 
noting of the lady”? Thus interpreted, these excrescent five words 
form a more un-Shakespearean flaw than the alleged difiiciilty as to the 
use of hy noted in the alternative reading. The Daniel-Neilson-Brooke 
text, on the contrary, attaches that clause to the preceding two lines, 
making it a natural and sufiicient reason for the Friar’s silence. Further, 
even if Shakespeare did delete two lines that were afterward accidentally 
replaced, they did not necessarily come from the old play — they may 
have been only a cancel of an unsatisfactory opening of the speech. The 
New Shakespeare reading is not only faulty as proposed text; it is also 
inconclusive as to the conclusion reached. 

Quite as unsatisfactory is the treatment of the second of the two 
‘^imperfectly deleted” passages. At v, i, 106-109 Q reads: 

Leomto. My Lord, my Lord. 

Prince. I will not hear you. 

Leo[nato]. No come brother, away, I wil be heard. Exeunt amh[o]. 

Bro[ther]. And shal, or some of vs wil smart for it. 

Enter Ben[edick]. 

Of this passage Professor Wilson says, “It is not easy to arrange these 
lines properly, and it is even less easy to see why, or how, the two old 
men abruptly leave the stage when they appear so determined to have 
the quarrel out.” The New Shakespeare assumption is, therefore, that 
in the older version the quarrel continued, that Shakespeare, in revising, 
to shorten the scene scribbled Exeunt amh[o] in the margin and come 
brother away above the third line, and then intended, but forgot, to can- 
cel the third and fourth lines before going on to add fresh Benedick 
material. But this explanation fails to recognize both the human nature 
in the situation and the dramaturgic function of the lines that the edi- 
tors think Shakespeare intended to cut. The actor’s tendency is to play 
down stage toward his audience, but on the Elizabethan platform-stage 
all entrances and exits were necessarily at the rear. In such cases Shake- 
speare has constantly to supply dialogue to cover the time required for 
the walk down or up stage. Here, on “Come, brother, away,” Leonato 
turns, saying defiantly as he begins to cross, “I will be heard” (i.e., if 
not now, later), as men will, to save face, when for the moment discomfited 
and in retreat; and his brother, following, continues, “And shall, or 
some of us will smart for it,” which brings them to the door. The New 
Shakespeare proposed elision would leave the pair to stalk from mid- 
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in tiwkwcird sil6iiC6. Slis.k6spG3<rc wes too clcvor^ botb. es crEftsniEii 
and as psychologist, to do that. 

To turn now to the verse of the play in general, Professor Wilson 
believes-^ that '^so far from resembling what we should expect Shake- 
speare to be writing at the end of the century, it is all strongly reminis- 
cent of The Two Gentlemen and Romeo and JulietT It is quite true that 
as poetry, either for form ox content, Much Ado does not rank high. Clear- 
ly Shakespeare never developed any deep interest in the Bandello story, 
which was full of media3val improbabilities and was, for dramatic pur- 
poses, something that must be wrestled with before it could be adapted 
to his needs. The mood of the play, too, is that of wit rather than 
romance. Thus the poetic material suffers, especially in the earlier scenes, 
where one sometimes feels that the author was spurring himself to his 
task. It is the opinion of the New Shakespeare editors that the verse is 
early, but that this has escaped notice because of the high percentage of 
feminine endings. However, while they believe that the verse was cut 
and in a number of passages rewritten as prose, they nowhere suggest 
that in what they regard as the revision of 1599 it was anywhere re- 
written as verse or that new verse was interpolated. In reviewing the 
theory, therefore, the verse of the play is to be considered as temporally 
a homogeneous unit. Consequently, I tabulate herewith in a Metrical 
Table^^ the figures from recognized authorities for (1) the respective 
amounts of prose, blank verse, and rhymed verse, (2) the standard metri- 
cal tests so far as pertinent, and ( 3 ) the percentages for rhymed lines 
and for short lines mingled with blank verse, for the following plays: 
Two Gentlemen, Romeo and Juliet, Much Ado, and Twelfth Night; and 
I supplement these with the corresponding figures for three later dramas 
to complete the curves of Shakespeare’s metrical development. The 
first three columns give information as to the relative breadth of base 
upon which the metrical percentages are estimated. The heart of the 
tables is in columns 4 to 9 . Here the figures for Romeo and Juliet are 
necessarily based upon the revision of the play published in the basic 

New Shakespeare ed., p- 104. 

Columns (1), (2), and (3) are from Chambers, Shakespeare, n, 398 (2), (4), and (3), 
who corrects Fleay’s figures as given in C. M. Ingleby, Shakespeare, The Man and Sis 
Work, II, 99. They are quoted here merely as an aid in interpreting columns (4)-(9). 
Column (4) is from Konig, Der Vers in Shakespeares Dr amen, p. 132. Column (5) is from, 
Chambers, ii, 400 (2), following Fleay in Ingleby, n, 71, 1 convert to percentages. Column 
(6) is from Chambers, ii, 400 (7), who quotes from Fleay in Ingleby, n, 99; I convert to 
percentages. Column (7) is from Konig, 134. Column (8) is horn Chambers, ii, 402 (4-5). 
Columns (9)™(10) are from Konig, pp. 133, 131. Column (11) is from Chambers, ii, 400 (1) 
quoted from Fleay in Ingleby, il, 99; I convert to percentages. In all percentages Chambers 
turns decimal figures into the nearest integer, treating 0.5 as 1; I follow the same rule in 
the second decimal place. 
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Metrical Table 

(1) Total prose lines; (2) Number of blank verse lines excluding prologues, epilogues, 
choruses, interludes, masques, etc.; (3) Number of rhymed lines excluding prologues, 
epilogues, choruses, interludes, masques, etc ; (4) % of feminine endings in blank verse, 
(5) % of alexandrines to blank verse; (6) % of mid-line extia syllables; (7) % of broken 
speech endings to total of speeches ovei a line long and without ihyme tag, (8) % of total 
unsplit lines with pauses to total unsplit lines; (9) % of oveiilow (== non-end stop t) lines; 
(10) % of rhymed five-foot lines to all five-foot lines; (11) % of blank verse shoil lines to 
total blank verse. 
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Two Gentlemen 

654 

1510 

128 

18.4 

0.4 

0.3 

5.8 

12 

12.4 

6 5 

4 9 

Romeo and Juliet 

1 455 

2101 

466 

8.2 

0.4 

0.6 

14.9 

25 

14 2 

17.2 

2.2 

Much Ado 

2105 

644 

76 

22.9 

1.1 

1.7 

20.7 

21 

19 3 

5.2 

4.0 

Twelfth Ntghi 

1752 

762 

176 

25.6 

1 2 

3.7 

36.3 

25 

14.7 

13.7 

7.3 

Hamlet 

1211 

2444 

135 

22 6 

1.3 

3.2 

51.6 

26 

23.1 

2.7 

6.3 

Antony and Cleopatra 

287 

2732 

40 

26.5 

1.7 

4.4 

77.5 

44 

43.3 

0.7 

5.2 

Tempest 

464 

1445 

64 1 

35 4 

1 3 

2.3 

84.5 

42 i 

41.5 

0.1 

4.6 


text (1599) and made an undetermined time (1596?) before that date; 
while concerning Twelfth Night Professor Wilson himself is of the opin- 
ion^Q that it probably dates at earliest to the winter of 1600-01. If, then, 
the verse of Much Ado, like the prose, is derived from 1598-99, one 
would expect that the significant verse tests for that play would in 
general be intermediate between the other two. Such indeed is the case. 
Much Ado finds such intermediate position as to feminine endings, alex- 
andrines, mid-line extra syllables, and broken speech endings, and in 
the matter of feminine endings and alexandrines it is closer to Twelfth 
Night than to Romeo and Juliet, In the figures for pause in unsplit lines 
it is below both the revised Romeo and Juliet and Twelfth Night, but 
far above the really eq-rly Two Gentlemen. The immaturity of Two Gentle- 
men in comparison with Much Ado is evident throughout, and especially 
so in the matter of alexandrines, mid-line extra syllables, broken speech 
endings, and pauses in unsplit lines. It is especially noteworthy that 
in the test of overflow vs. end-stopt lines, which Professor Wilson par- 
ticularly emphasizes as indicative of the early date of the verse of Much 
Ado, the fact is that our play has 1.35 times the overflow percentage of 
Romeo and Juliet, i.55 times that of Two Gentlemen, and 1.31 limes that 
of the admittedly late Twelfth Night. Even iii, i, 1-116, the longest pas- 
sage Wilson cites in this connection, by his own figures has still 20 per 
cent of overflow lines, or over one-third more than the average for 
Twelfth Night. The proportion of rhymed pentameters to blank verse 

Nero) Shakespeare ed.. Twelfth Night, pp. viii, iz, 100-101. 
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is of limited significance in studying the chronological relations of in- 
dividual plays because it varies markedly according to the type and 
mood of the subject matter; but in this respect too among the cited 
earlier plays Much Ado most closely approaches the maturity of Hamlet, 
very markedly exceeding Twelfth Night, The proportion of short lines 
is of no chronological significance whatever, but is given here because 
Professor Wilson's argument stresses them frequently as signs of cuts 
in revision, though in fact the proportion of short lines in Mtich Ado is 
little more than half that in Twelfth Night, where Wilson's own researches 
show little revision to have taken place. Altogether, it is obvious that 
the standard metrical tests give no support whatever to the New Shake- 
speare theory, but on the contrary confirm the traditional view. 

In several prose sections,^^ too, the New Shakespeare editors find 
isolated lines that can be scanned as iambic pentameters, or group pas- 
sages that with a little forcing can be made so to scan, and they there- 
fore suggest that these were originally verse that has been rewritten into 
prose form. This is unfortunately not susceptible of statistical treatment 
either pro or con. But it must be remembered that for years Shakespeare 
spent mornings and afternoons, six days in the week, and sometimes 
evenings, in listening to, memorizing, and speaking blank verse lines, and 
part of the remaining time in reading and writing them. How could he 
help instinctively thinking more or less in iambic pentameter rhythms?^^ 
Anyone with a natural ear for rhythm will do so under more or less 
parallel conditions. Particularly inconclusive are arguments based upon 
the opening of prose speeches following a versified section, for the drama- 
tist does not at a given point determine, “I will now write this coming 
section in prose'^; he sensitively catches the prose mood as he advances, 
and it not infrequently takes him a line or two to do so, which is not only 
a natural psychological process but affords a graceful transition from 
the one medium to the other. 

As for the punctuation of the verse and prose respectively, the final 
main point on which the New Shakespeare editors base their argument, 

I have critically examined and reexamined every sentence in Q from this 
angle, and I cannot perceive that there is any justification for the con- 
clusions reached. Here and there an important speech of well defined 
dramaturgic value, hath in prose and in verse, is in its pointing ^ ^careful, 
adequate, and correct,'^ as the New Shakespeare editors allege of the 
verse scenes only. Between these, shorter and less important speeches 

«« Namely, i, in, 20-27; v, i, 110 ff ; and v, i, 255, though the last is part of a blank verse 
passage and may be supposed to have a metrical rhythm. 

SI Cl Chambers, Shakespeare, i, 233, for their frequency in Shakespeare's prose. 
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are apt to be careless, both in verse and in prose. We must remember 
that comedy prose tends to be much shorter gaited than iambic pen- 
tameter verse and is intended to be delivered at a more rapid tempo, 
which fact tends to be reflected in a lighter punctuation. We must re- 
member also that the shorter the gait, the more punctuation, and the 
greater the chance of printers’ blunders with respect to it. We must 
remember further that rapid prose conversation frequently begins 
speeches with well^ why, yes, no, vocatives, and the like, and that the 
punctuation of these in Q is notably unsystematic and inconsistent, all 
varieties of punctuation and mispunctuation being citable for them in 
both media. As these occur less frequently in verse, however, their in- 
consistencies there make less impression on the reader. The formal in- 
itial capitalization in verse also conceals many possible inconsistencies 
of capitalization not so covered in prose. But let us compare three cases 
of good punctuation in carefully planned passages. First consider 
Claudio’s metrical speech of accusation in iv, i, 31-43. (It must be borne 
in mind that throughout Q, within a speech as a rule a colon serves as 
sentence end-stop, the period being generally reserved for the end of 
the speech.) 

Claudio. Sweete Prince, you learne me noble thankfulnes: 

There Leonato, take her backe againe, 

Giue not this rotten orenge to your friend, 

Shee’s but the signe and semblance of her honor: 

Behold how like a maide she blushes heere! 

0 what authoritie and shew of truth 
Can cunning sinne couer it selfe withalll 
Comes not that blood, as modest euidence, 

To witnesse simple Vertue? would you not sweare 
All you that see her, that she were a maide, 

By these exterior shewes? But she is none: 

She knowes the heate of a luxurious bed: 

Her blush is guiltinesse, not modestie. 

As to the prose, the New Shakespeare editors offer no suggestion for 
differentiating between the material they believe originally written for 
Benedick and its later amplifications. I shall therefore refrain from re- 
producing his admirably punctuated lines at ii, iii, 6 ff. But it is certainly 
fair to quote Dogberry’s concluding speech in iv, ii, which labors under 
threefold disadvantages: it is not only short-gaited prose and low com- 
edy, but, since Dogberry and his comrades by the New Shakespeare 
theory supposedly drove out the hypothetically earlier ^^my uncle’s 
fool,” it belongs exclusively to the alleged poorly punctuated 1598-99 
material. 
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Kemp. Boost thou not suspect my place? doost thou not suspect my yeeres> 
0 that he were here to write me downe an asse! but maisters, remember that I 
am an asse, though it bee not written downe, yet forget not that I am an asse: 
No thou villaine, thou art full of pietie as shal be prou’de vpon thee by good 
witnes, I am a wise feUow, and which is more, an officer, and which is more, a 
housholdcr, and which is more, as pretty a peece of flesh as anie is in Messina, 
and one that knowes the Law, goe to, and a rich fellow enough, go to, and a 
fellow that hath had losses, and one that hath two gownes, and euery thing 
hansome about him bring him away: O that I had bin writ downe an asse' 

Exit. 

Revise the comma after witms to a colon, and, for its subject matter 
and rapid, excited delivery, this is perfect according to the best standards 
of the play. And wholly unexceptionable is Borachio’s prose speech of 
confession (v, i, 236 ff.) made to the Prince and Claudio in the presence 
of Dogberry and referring to him, and therefore also belonging to the 
second version as conceived in the New Shakespeare theory. 

Bor[achio] Sweete prince, let me goe no farther to mine answere: do you heare 
me, and let this Counte kill me: I haue deceiued euen your very eyes: What your 
wisedoms could not discouer, these shallowe fooles haue broght to light, who in 
the night ouerlieard me confessing to this man, how Don John your brother 
incensed me to slaunder the Lady Hero, howe you were brought into the orchard, 
and saw me court Margaret in Heroes garments, how you disgracde hir when 
you should marry hir: my villany they haue vpon record, which I had rather 
seale with my death, than repeate ouer to my shame: the lady is dead vpon 
mine and my masters false accusation: and brief ely, I desire nothing but the 
reward of a villaine. 

Is not the pointing in this speech as sensitive as that in Claudio’s? 

But these are specimens of the punctuation at its best. Soon after 
Claudio’s speech we have, in blank verse, such manifestly faulty point- 
ing as: 

Leonato. Hath no mans dagger here a point for me. 

Beatrice. Why how now cosin, wherfore sinke you down? 

Bastard. Come let vs go: these things come thus to light, 

Smother her spirits vp. 

Benedicke. How doth the Lady? 

Beatrice. Dead I thinke, help vncle, 

Hero, why Hero, vncle, signior Benedicke, Frier. 

And similarly negligent passages appear in the prose. There is no per- 
vasive distinction in this respect between the prose and the verse. ^ 

In the light of these major facts I cannot find any ground for believing 
in an early Shakespearean version of the play. Nor, as already pointed 
out, can I find any reason for believing that there was an earlier Eng- 
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lish dramatic version contributory to that of Sbakespeaie. If the pre- 
ceding discussion has exhaustively covered the ground — as I believe 
that, save for several minor details of the New Shakespeare presentation 
barred out here merely by space limitations/^ it has — any reasonable 
interpretation of the records shows that, apart from Much Ado^ there 
never was a Benedicte and Belteris; Ayrer’s German play derives from a 
French source that there is no evidence whatever, direct or indirect, that 
Shakespeare knew, and any pertinent similarities between it and Much 
Ado either come from the common ultimate Italian original or are such 
as would be a natural independent development from suggestions con- 
tained implicitly in that original; the historie of Ariodanie and Geneuoraj 
necessarily basing on Ariosto, could not possibly have served as Shake- 
speare’s main source since the latter lacks many of the details of Much 
Ado supplied by Bandello, and the matter of Panecia is involved in the 
discussion only on the ground of a hypothetically erroneous spelling of 
a single dubious word in the recorded title of an otherwise unknown play. 
Nor in the light of the relationship between Shakespeare’s play and 
Bandello’s original story is there any necessity for supposing the exist- 
ence of an intervening dramatic form. I conclude that, on analysis, all 
hitherto proposed bases for belief in the existence of an English dramatic 
form preceding that of the quarto of Mtich Ado lack adequate founda- 
tion, and that the application of the standard verse tests to the metrical 
sections of Much Ado, like the brilliance of its prose, adequately supports 
the traditional view that the text of that quarto originated shortly be- 
fore its publication in 1600, probably in the theatrical season of 1598-99. 

Allison Gaw 

U diversity of Southern California 

Ail such details are considered in my forthcoming edition of the play. 
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THE PUBLIC REPUDIATION OF HERO 

ALMOST every nineteenth-century critic has declared one or more 
of the leading characters of Much Ado in some respects uncon- 
vincing or at least distasteful.^ Chambers, moreover, finds in the play 
as a whole “inconsistency of purpose'' and “the chiaroscuro of melo- 
drama” and Schiicking asks why Shakespeare makes his characters 
“behave as irrationally” as do the characters in Much Ado} Lawrence 
explains the apparent inconsistencies of the plot as the outcome of 
Shakespeare’s close adherence to the old popular tale that was his ul- 
timate source but in Much Ado Shakespeare did make bold departures 
from Bandello and Belleforest in the Hero-Claudio romance,® and, 
furthermore, replaced two insipid minor characters with the vigorous 
Benedick and the glib and pungent Beatrice. Stoll explains these dif- 
ficulties rather as the outcome of dramatic convention, and declares 
that Hero's public repudiation “is a matter of Elizabethan art and taste 
rather than of character”;® but Stoll neither makes clear how Eliza- 
bethan “art” demanded the interpolation of such an incident, nor cites 
similar interpolations in other plays. These two explanations, therefore, 
seem hardly satisfactory, and this study proposes to examine the prob- 
lem in the light of Elizabethan culture and ideals. Why is Claudio, 
though clearly intended as a hero, so mercenary in his wooing, so ap- 
parently malicious in publicly defaming Hero, and so fickle in accept- 
ing another bride? Why does Hero passively accept such treatment? 

Elizabethan gentlemen, still looking upon woman as the weaker 
vessel, did not favor tendencies toward female independence, but ex- 
alted submission to the summa of wifely virtue. The ideal wife lived 
merely to please her husband, and, like Eve, was God's own gift for 
man's enjoyment.^ Wife-beating was lawful, though “inconvenient in 
the decencie of manners.”® This ideal wife must be chaste;^ she must be 

^ See Much Ado^ Furness’ variorum edition, “English Criticism,” pp. 350, 362, 

® E, IC. Chambers, Shakespeare: A Survey (New York, 1926), p. 128, 

^ W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeards Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), p. 72. 

^ lUd,, p. 69. 

® Much Adoy ed, ciL, 311--329.— These changes occur in both sources: Hero and Claudio 
converse together before marriage; Claudio does not make attempts on Ms love’s honor; 
Hero accepts a proposal of marriage; and she is defamed publicly. 

® E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies (New York, 1927), pp. 72, 101, 

^ Swetman, The Arraignment of Lewd, Idle, Froward, and Inconstant Women (London, 
1615), p. S3. 8 William Heale, An Apologiefor Women (London, 1609), p. SO. 

8 Greene, Life and Works of Robert Greene, ni (London, 1587), pp. 10, 11. 
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the ^hiiirrour^’ of a modesty, preserved at the sacrifice of learning; it 
were far ^^better for her to be unlearned and chaste than learned and of 
a dishonest life”;^° and she should never frequent places of “publicke 
resort.’ She must, furthermore, be altogether charming: she should not 
ape men’s fashions she must speak tenderly, delightfully, lovingly to 
her husband, she must be attractive but not too ^‘faire.”^^ She must 
covet 'dess to direct than to be diiected”,^^ she must acknowledge her 
husband to be her superior” for “hee is as a king in his owne house.”^® 
She must be well trained, moreover, in all household duties, and must 
know how to ‘‘serve and keepe him with true dutie”;^^ she must be 
“both a staff and a chair” for him;^^ and Sir Walter Raleigh admonished 
his son to take care “that thou be beloved of thy Wife, rather than thy- 
self besotted on her.”^® All of this was not enough: she must have a 
considerable dowry. Contemporary gentlemen, in fact, were criticized 
because “they alwaies aime more at the money than at the maide.”^® 
WtiQH no property was in the case, indeed, most of them simply never 
entertained a notion of marriage for wedding some poor “may den” 
was “utteily unmeete.” Truly the ideal wife, especially in the cities, 
must have been difficult to find; yet these common attributes were 
emphasized not only in domestic conduct books but also by such differ- 
ent authors as Gouge, Andrewes, Smith, Overbury, Hannay, Braith- 
wait, Swetman, Greene, Markham, and Salter. The Elizabethan parents 
must educate his daughters to be ideal wives or, since there were no 
convents, they wmuld remain single and become a financial burden on 
his hands. The father, of course, maintained absolute authority in all 
matters concerning their marriage and without his consent, indeed, 
marriage was “flat against the commandement of God.”^® 

Hero’s submission to her father, therefore, reflects the ideal marriage- 
able girl. The characters naturally assume that her choice of a husband 
is subject to his will: Don Pedro reports to Claudio, “I have wooed in 

Salter, .4 Minhor Mete for all Mothers^ etc , (London, 1579), f.Biiii(r). 

Braithwaii, The Enghsh Gehilewoman (London, 1631), 50. Ihid,, 10. 

"3 ITannay, A Uappy Uitsland, ^The Good Wife” (London, 1618), B8v. 

Sweiman, op cit , pp 43, 49, 

]?vTarkham, The Enghsh Phiswife (London, 1615), p. 344. 

Gouge, Dojnei,ticaIl Dutiesj Worke (London, 1627), p. 151. 

Markliam, op cit , p 4. is Overbury, A Wife (London, 1614), pp. 11, 175. 

Powell, Enghih Do7nesUc Relations (New York, 1917), p. 176. 

Greene, op cit 72. 

21 See J W Draper, "'The Theme of Timon of Athens T forthcoming in MLR, He finds 
this interest in a considerable dowry to be a natural result of the economic pressure of the 

22 Gouge, op, cit,, p. 447. 

2-^ Perbius, A Comnieniarie upon the Epistle to the Galatiam (London, 1612-1613), m. 
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thy name, and faire Hero is won, I have broke with her father, and his 
good will obtained, name the day of marriage ”, 24 even the independent 
Beatrice says it is her “cosens dutie to make curtsie” to her father;^^ 
Leonato, when misinformed that the prince is going to favor his daughter 
with an offer of marriage at once embraces the possibility and joyously 
commands her, “If the prince doe solicit you in that kinde, you know 
your answere”,2® and Hero does not demur. Not only is Hero willing to 
marry whatever suitor her father demands, but she adjusts her conduct 
to conform also to his ideas of womanly demeanor. She believes im- 
plicitly her father’s fling at Beatrice, “thou wilt never get thee a husband, 
if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue”,” and suits her words accordingly. 
When the men are absent, she forgets herself, she speaks rapidly and 
freely,2® she even calls Beatrice a “foole”,^® but, in their company, she 
grows docile and deems it intriguing and “modest” to let her cousin 
make answer for her.®” All her speeches are “ideally” sweet and short; 
she contrasts them to those of Beatrice: of Don John, the latter says, “I 
never can see him, but I am heartburn’d an howre after” and Hero 
delicately replies, “He is of a very melancholy disposition.”®^ By virtue 
of her own inhibitions. Hero hoped to marry; and her docility is truly 
Elizabethan. 

Even a woman apparently ideal, however, might not find a husband; 
for Elizabethan men were prejudiced against marriage. Why marry when 
“batcheler sensuality” was an accepted convention?”®® “In these corrupt 
daies,” wrote Heywood, “almost everie Boy of fifteen or sixteene yeres 
old, knows what a strumpet is, better by his own practice than I can 
illustrate to him by all my reading.”®* The harlots, indeed, insinuated 
themselves “into the most principall places and into the companye of 
those women . . . esteemed for their goodnesse”®® so that “this kind of 
cattle” prevailed even when those that were “honest” were denied.®® In 
the proper, marriageable woman. Renaissance men, in theory at least, 
found nothing to praise but passive qualities, such as, obedience and 
chastity; her very beauty might be a handicap, for “No where lives a 
woman true and fair”;®'^ her chastity, moreover, was a priceless jewel for 
which the husband was solely responsible both to society and to God®® — 
a task difficult and tormenting, for 


24 Much Ado, ed. cU., n, i, 284-286. 2 ® Ibid., n, i, 50. 26 n, i, 62, 63. 

2? Ibid., n, i, 19, 20. 28 /jy., ni, i, 1-122 29 iv, n. 

2"/5«i.,n,i,50. si , n, 1 , 6, 7. ^ lUd., n, i, B,. 

22 J. W. Draper, “Desdemona: A Compound of Two Cultures,” Rea. hit Comp., xtn, 
337 et seq, s* Thomas Heywood, History Concerning Women (London, 1624), p. 287 . 
2 ® Bamabe Rich, The Excellency of Good Women (London, 1613), p. 37. 

“ md., p. 18. 22 Swetman, op. cit., pp. 43, 49. 2 ® Powell, op. cit., pp. 151-3. 
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Though she were true when you lucl her. 

And last till you write your letter, 

Yet she 
Wnibe 

False, ere I come, to two or three . . P 

A wife was all too likely, furthermore, to bring ^Vlestructioii to her hus- 
bande”^^^ through ^Trowardness’’^^ extravagance, or deceit/^- One author 
recommended the custom of a trial wife “for so long as she shall icmaine, 
as we use to buy horses, or untill we might change her as we do money’\'^^ 
in truth, the average Elizabethan gentleman preferred to a pcimanent 
wife some convenient temporary arrangement. 

Benedick’s resolution then to trust no woman, and his opinion that 
a man who marries thrusts his “neck into a yoke” and “wears the print 
of it”^® merely express the contemporary bachelor attitude; and, for 
abandoning the single life, the only balm for his conscience was that 
“the world must be peopled.”^® Shakespeare’s change of the villain from 
a jealous, chivalric lover^^ to the bastard, Don John, who naturally re- 
volts against the family as an institution, and who considers a man “a 
foole that betrothes himselfe to unquietnesse,”^® indeed, not only voices 
the usual opinion, but also gives a more natural motive to the forces 
that supply complication to the comedy. This imromantic attitude to- 
v/ard marriage, however, reaches its climax in Claudio; his love is un- 
convincing. Like most young Elizabethans, he is interested only in the 
financial aspect, and so he makes early inquiry, “Hath Leonato any 
sonne my Lord?^® and, learning that he will be his father-in-law’s sole 
“heire,”®® he proceeds further with the business. Within a few days, 
moreover, after Hero’s supposed burial, he is willing to marry another 
maid, for thereby he will receive a “double portion.”®^ To the Elizabeth- 
ans this mercenary love, like Bassanio’s wooing of the wealthy Portia, 
was merely proper prudence. 

Christian doctrine pictured woman as morally weak®^ and incapable 
of preserving her own chastity; and a husband must “present his wife 
to God as Christ did his church, without spot or wrinkle.”^® Men, there- 
fore, were expected to punish unchaste women: “a soldier,” for exam- 

Donne, “Go and Catet a Falling Star.” 

« Ricli, op cii; p. 16. « Swetman, op. cU., p. S3. 

“ Ihid . p 9 A Discourse of the Married and the Single Life (London, 1621). 

« Much Ado, ed. cit., I, i, 232-239. « Ibid., l, i, 195, 196. 

« M., n, ui, 230. « Ibid., Sources, pp. 314-316; 328. 

« Ibid., I, in, 43. " IbU., i, i, 285. so 286. 

“ Ibtd , V, i, 299. ^ b PoweU, op. cit., p. 148. 

A Pattern of CatechisHcdl Doctrine and other minor works of Lancelot Andrewes (Oxford, 
1846), p. 186. 
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pie, “could not afford to overlook this sort of imputation for casting a 
slur on his manliness and courage.’’^ For reasons both selfish and wise, 
their punishment was usually severe: it offered the offended man a soul- 
satisfying revenge, for it shifted attention from his weakness to his cour- 
age; it was a warning to even the most “froward” wives; and it was a 
necessary protection of the family integrity. A husband, indeed, “taking 
his wife in adulterie might lawefully kill her.”55 Generally, a man at- 
tempted to “conceal jealousy^^s or any sentiment about which malicious 
gossips could taunt him; for he would make himself a figure of public 
fun, even if he tried to gain absolute proof, and fallen woman, indeed, 
“got but scant sympathy in either the drama or in the life of the time.”®^ 

The foregoing details explain Leonato’s ready acceptance of Hero’s ap- 
parent sin. As her father, he feels an overwhelming personal disgrace; 
her act is so unpardonable that “the wide sea had drops too few to wash 
her clean again”;®® he says death is “the fairest cover for her shame,”®® 
and, indeed, he exclaims that he would have killed her had he not thought 
that she would shortly die.®® Claudio’s reactions in this crisis likewise are 
conventional. Had he, as in the sources, quietly told Hero and her father 
that the nuptial rites could not be celebrated,®^ the Elizabethan audience 
would have felt that justice had not been done. A gentlemen, in fact a 
count,®® had been duped by a seemingly virtuous maiden; a false friend 
had betrayed him by attempting to unite him with a “common stale”;®® 
revenge was a sacred obligation. On learning of Hero’s fault, Claudio 
could not require fuller proof and dared not even show the human weak- 
ness of sorrow; for he would have been a target for “scambling, out- 
facing, fashion-monging boys that lie and cog and flout, deprave and 
slander.”** Had he no other reason, his duty as a soldier demanded that 
he punish Hero — a duty rendered greater because her father was Gov- 
ernor of Messina. As a mere youth,®® moreover — and young men often 
married as early as fourteen®® — ^he could hardly be expected under dis- 

J. W. Draper, “Eonest lago” PMLA, xlv, 731. “ Ibid., p. 730. 

Richard Biaithwait, Essaies (London, 1640), p. 127. 

” Powell, op. cU., p. 204; and Painter, Palace of Pleasure, especially nos. 58, 81. 

®® Much Ado, ed. cit., iv, i, 148, 149. End., iv, i, 122. 

«« lUd., IV, i, 132-135. See Cymbeline, m, iv, 20-30. 

Ibid., Sources, pp. 315, 328. iiid , n, i, 287, et al. 

^ Ibid., IV, i, 68. “ Ibid., v, i, 93. 

® Throughout the courtship and defamation, Don Pedro implies his j>-outh by anticipat- 
ing his very thoughts and by furnishing the courage and the imtative of a maturer mind 
(ei. cit., I, i, 282-320; m, ii, 116, 117; rv, i, 31); Don John caustically rates him as a "yoTOg 
start-up (i, iii, 61) and a very “forward March-chick” (i, iii, 52); Benedick casually calls 
him “Boy” and “young Claudio,” and later taunts him as “Lord Lack-Beard” (v, i, 200); 
Leonato, too, admits his “May of youth and bloom of lustihood” (v, i, 76). 

“ Gouge, op. cit., p. 105. 
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grace and humiliation to depart from the usual norm of precept and 
convention. Claudio is not the ^^worm’^ that Chambers calls him/^ but, 
like his comrades in the play, a well-born Elizabethan reacting true to 
type in trying circumstances; and the romantic plot of Much Ado is, 
therefore, truly realism. Hero’s acceptance of Claudio’s punishment and 
her lack of resentment are also of this realism. After such a public de- 
famation, regardless of her innocence, Hero, even with her father’s help, 
could not make another match, she had no alternative; she was happy 
to be restored. 

The present writer cannot agree with Chambers, who finds in the play 
“the chiaroscuro of melodrama.” The denouement of Shakespeare’s 
source is merely melodrama; but, just as Shakespeare in the Taming of 
the Shrew changed an old farce into a comedy of manners,®® so, later in 
Much Ado, he made possible an impossible conclusion by inserting the 
public repudiation of Hero. To an Elizabethan, the publicity of this re- 
pudiation provided a scene d faire at once theatric and convincing, pre- 
sented the outraged heroine in a more sympathetic light, and gave point 
to the complex devices by which Claudio was later persuaded to return. 
Thus Shakespeare emended his sources to make them more dramatic, 
more clearly motivated, and more true to Elizabethan life. Indeed, the 
Hero-Claudio plot essentially conforms with Elizabethan ideals: Leon- 
ato explains the proper decorum for a maiden who wishes to marry; 
Hero, in the presence of men, makes herself apparently ideal; Don John 
and the two suitors are most unromantic about marriage, Claudio being 
chiefly interested in the financial side of it; both Leonato and Claudio 
deem a most severe punishment necessary for Hero’s fault; and she in 
in turn is glad to take the only possibility society offered for her happi- 
ness. Should we not, beneath the poetic elevation of the style, recognize 
the social concepts and actualities that, though they seem unconvincing 
and romantic to our own age, were to the Elizabethans basic and ob- 
vious? 

Nadine Page 

West Virginia University 

Chambers, op. cit., p. 134. 

PauHne Shortridge, The Taming of The Shrew, A Comedy of Manners, forthcoming. 
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2 AND 3 HENRY FJ— WHICH HOLINSHED? 

I N a recent article in the Revie%v of English Studies^ Mr. R. B. McKer- 
row opens the question of the use of the 1577 or the 1587 edition of 
Holinshcd’s Chronicles as a source for 2 Henry VI and gives it as his 
judgment that the Contention is based on the first edition.^ In making a 
study of this question, I have compared in detail the original editions of 
both the 1577 and the 1587 versions of the history with the Folio texts of 
1, 2, and 3 Henry VI instead of with the Quartos, since in my opinion 
the Folios are the earlier.^ Such an investigation furnishes distinct evi- 
dence that the dramatist used the 1587 Holinshed and not the first edi- 
tion.^ 

In 2 Henry VP one of the most striking pieces of evidence against the 
use of the 1577 Holinshed is the omission in that version of the word 
'"housekeeping,” which Hall, the drama, and the 1587 Holinshed use to 
describe Warwick. In the drama Salisbury says that his son by his 
"housekeeping” has "won the greatest favour of the commons” (i, i, 
191-192). Hall says that Warwick "emong all sortes of people . . . ob- 
teyned great loue [and] muche fauour” by his "plentyfull house kep- 
ynge” (p. 232). Under the caption "The earle of Warwike Ms house- 
keeping” the 1587 Holinshed writes of Warwick as one "euer had in 
great fauour of the commons of this land” (p. 678). This phrase is en- 
tirely absent from the 1577 Holinshed. 

One of the only two noteworthy resemblances which Mr. McKerrow 
finds between 2 Henry VI and the 1577 Holinshed concerns the death 
of Cade in Act iv, Scene x. But this episode may be found, as he him- 

^ Note on ^Ilenry VI, Part II’ and The Contention of York and Lancaster’,” RES, 
IX (April, 1933), 157-169. 

^ Though in his article Mr. McKerrow is ambiguous on the question of the priority of 
the two plays, in correspondence with me he has written that “the Folio as a whole repre- 
sented the play in its original form, the printed Contention being merely a bad version of 
it.” With the history of the plays as he has thus outlined it, I am essentially in accord. 

® Both Miss Madeleine Doran (“ ^Henry VI, Parts II and III’,” Uninrsity of Iowa Hu- 
manistk Studies, iv, 1-88 [August 15, 1928] and Mr. Peter Alexander {Shakespearek 
Henry VI and Richard III, 1929) have supported this theory. I shall endeavor, in another 
paper, to establish this same belief further on the grounds of a closer similarity between 
the Folio and Holinshed than between the Quartos and Holinshed. 

^ He used also Hall’s Chromcles constantly and Fabyan’s Chronicles occasionally. 

® The treatment of sources in 1 Henry VI is identical with that in 2 and 3 Henry VI. 
For the episode of the installation of Winchester as Cardinal in i Henry VI it is more prob- 
able that Hall than that the 1577 Holinshed was used; and twelve separate instances con- 
cerning Joan of Arc show the use of the 1587 Holinshed alone. There is no evidence of the 
use of the 1577 edition in 1 Henry VI. 
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self stateSj in Hall. Since there is evident use of Hail in the dramas but 
no other example of the use of the 1577 Holinshed, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the playwright was, here as elsewhere, using Hall. The 1587 
Holinshed gives this version of the story: 

A gentleman of Kent named Alexander Eden awaited so his time, that he tooke 
the said Cade in a garden in Sussex* so that there he was slaine at Ilotlifield, and 
brought to London in a carl, where he was quartered; his head set on London 
bridge, and his quarters sent to diuers places to be set up m the shire of Kent.® 

In the play Cade is slain in a garden in Kent by ‘^Alexander Iden, an 
esquire of Kent’’; his head is struck off and taken to London. The ver- 
sion of Hall and of the 1577 Holinshed is: 

One Alexander Iden, esquire of Kent found hym in a garden, and there in his 
defence, manfully slewe the caitiffe Cade, & brought his ded body to London, 
whose bed was set on Londo bridge.'^ 

It is to be noticed that according to both Hall and the drama Iden finds 
Cade in a garden and slays him in self-defense, whereas the second edi- 
tion of Holinshed tells that Eden waits for him and kills him in hope of 
the reward. Hall spells Iden’s name as the dramatist does; and both 
call him ^^esquire of Kent/’ while the term used in the 1587 Holinshed 
is gentlemen of Kent.” Then, too. Hall does not give the location of 
the garden but leaves the impression that it is in Kent, while 1587 Holin- 
shed places it in Hothfield, Sussex. The drama puts it in Kent. 

The 1577 Holinshed contains no hint of the fight of Peter with his 
master in Act ii, Scene iii. Here again the following passage in Hall may 
have been used: 

This yere, an Armerors seruant of London, appeled his master of treason, win die 
offered to bee tried by battailL At the daie assigned, the frendes of the master, 
brought hym Malmesey and Aqua vite^ to comforter for he poured in so much 
that when he came into the place in Smithfielde, where he should fight, bothe his 
witte and strength failed hym: and so, he beyng a tail and a hardy e personage, 
ouerladed with hote drynkes, was vanqueshed of his seruaunte, beyng but a 
coward and a wretche, whose body was drawn to Tiborne, & there hanged and 
behedded,® 

In the drama the stage direction as well as the dialogue follows the 
history; 

Eater at one door [Horner], the Armourer, and his Neighbours, drinking to him 
so much that he is drunk.® 


6 Holinshed (1587), p. 623. 
® pp. 207 f . 


Hall, p. 222; HolHnshed (1577), p. 1268. 
® 2 Emry VI, ii, iii, 58, s. d. 
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The second edition of Holinshed is much like Hall; 

A cerleine armourer was appeaclied of tieason by a seruant of his owne. For 
proofe whereof a daie was giuen them to fight in Smithfield, insomuch that in 
conflict the said armourer was ouercome and slaine; but yet by his misgouerning 
of himself e. For on the morrow ... his neighbours came to him, and gaue him 
wine and strong drinke in such excessiue sort, that he was therewith distem- 
pered, and reeled as he went, and so was slaine without guilt. As for the false 
seruant, he . . . was iudged to be hanged, and so was, at Tiburne.^^’ 

While the dramatist may conceivably have used either Hall or the 1587 
Holinshed here, the evidence is somewhat stronger for Hall. 

Another resemblance betv/een drama and history not found in the 
1577 Holinshed is the Queen’s charge of Gloucester with the ‘^sale of 
offices and towns in France.” Both Hall and the 1587 Holinshed have 
the accusation, though it is there made by Gloucester of Winchester: 

Neither office, liuelode, nor capteine may be had, without too great good giuen 
unto him, wherby a great part of ail the losse that is lost, they haue beene the 
causers of; for who that would giue most, his was the price, not considering the 
merits, seruice, nor sufficiance of persons.^^ 

Perhaps the best evidence for the 1587 Holinshed is the reference (p. 
623) to the Duchess of Gloucester’s wax taper, not mentioned in the 
first edition, but referred to in the stage direction of Act ii, Scene iv, of 
the drama. Again the 1587 Flolinshed is the only history that both men- 
tions tlie taper and makes Stanley’s name, not Thomas, but John, as the 
dramatist does.^^ 

The genealogy scene in Act ii, Scene ii, is apparently also based on 
the 1587 Holinshed to the exclusion of the 1577 edition. Mr. McKerrow 
suggests, indeed, that the dram.atist used 330 pages of the 1577 version 
and four reigns — those of Edward III, Richard II, Henry IV, and Henry 
VI — for the source of forty-two lines of his play. But the later and much 
more concentrated version gives all the necessary information, except 
for Richard’s death (obviously to be found at the end of Richard’s reign 
in the 1587 Holinshed) within thirty-one pages of the reign of Henry VI. 

It is, then, much more reasonable to suppose that the playwright used 
the 1587 edition for this scene as for the other parts of the drama. Of 
course it is possible that he consulted the genealogy under the reign of 
Edward III; but if so, why not in the identical version of the 1587 edi- 
tion? 

Holinshed (1587), p. 626. ^ Ihid,, p. 622, Hafl, p. 201. 

12 In an article in RES for July, 1933, Mr. McKerrow has corrected his former state- 
ment that the 1587 Holinshed has Thomas for John. 
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Even the first passage of the genealogy concerning Edward Ill’s sons, 
if examined closely, will be found to be closer to the extract from the 
second edition only, than to the earlier version given in both editions. 
The second edition under the reign of Henry VI has: 

Edward the third had issue, Edward prince of Wales; William of Hatfield, his 
second sonne; Lionell the thirds duke of Clarence; lohn of Gant fouith, duke of 
Lancaster; Edmund of Langleie fift, duke of Yorke; Thomas of Woodsioke sixt^ 
duke of Glocestcr; and William of Windsor seauenthP 

The version of the drama is: 

Edward the Third, my lords, had seven sons: 

The first, Edward the Black Prince, Prince of Wales; 

The second, William of Hatfield; and the third, 

Lionel Duke of Clarence; next to whom 
Was John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster; 

The fifth was Edmund Langley, Duke of York; 

The sixth was Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester; 

William of Windsor was seventh and last.^"^ 

Both editions of the Holinshed under the reign of Edward III give: 

He had issue by his wife, queene Philip 7 sonnes, Edward prince of Wales, 
William of Hatfield that died yoong, Lionell duke of Clarence, lohn of Gant duke 
of Lancaster, Edmund of Langlie earle of Cambridge & after created duke of 
Yorke, Thomas of Woodstoke erle of Buckingham after made duke of Glocester, and 
an other William which died likewise yoong 

The underlining of identical phraseology shows plainly that the extract 
from the reign of Henry VI in the second edition is much closer to the 
drama: to be noticed particularly is the fact that in this passage as in 
the Folio the sons are numbered and that the seventh son is called 
'William of Windsor” in both. Moreover, the playwright has done what 
he later did in Henry V — copied as nearly verbatim as is possible in 
verse the words of the historical genealogy. The extract from Edward 
IITs reign, however, includes significant words omitted in the drama 
and changes the description of the seventh son, the only point of greater 
similarity being in the expression "seven sons” in both versions. 

Concerning Richard II, too, the relationship is closer in the second 
edition than in the version from Edward Ill’s reign. The second edition 
has: 

The said Edward prince of Wales, which died in the life time of Ms father, had 
issue Richard, which succeeded Edward the third his grandsire.^ 
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Shakespeare's version is: 

Edward the Biack Prince died before his father 
And left behind him Richard, his only son, 

Who after Edward the Third's death reign'd as king 

Both editions of Holinshed earlier give an account that is not so close: 

King Edward, after the deceasse of his sonne prince Edward, created the lord 
Richard, sonne to the said prince, as heire to him, prince of Wales 

In these passages the 1587 edition is closer in syntax and in order of 
words and of thought to the Folio than the third-quoted passage is. In 
the last extract it is not stated that Richard became king but merely 
that he was heir-apparent. 

Again closer to the 1587 Holinshed is the discussion of York's imme- 
diate ancestry. That editions reads: 

Lionell the third sonne of Edward the third, duke of Clarence, had issue Philip 
his daughter and heire, which was coupled in matrimonie unto Edmund Mortimer 
earle of March, and had issue Roger Mortimer earle of March Mr sonne and heire; 
which Roger had issue of Edmund erle of March, Roger Mortimer, Anne, Elianor?-^ 

The dramatic version is almost identical: 

The third son, Duke of Clarence, from whose line 
I claim the crown, had issue, Philippe, a daughter, 

Who married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March; 

Edmund had issue, Roger Earl of March; 

Roger had issue, Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor.^® 

The extract from Edward Ill's reign does not parallel the Folio so 
closely: 

Roger lord Mortimer earle of March, sonne and heire of Edmund Mortimer earle 
of March, and of the ladie Philip eldest daughter and heire unto Lionell duke of 
Clarence, third sonne to king Edward the third, was established heire apparant 
to the crowne. . . . This Roger earle of March had issue Edmund, Roger, Anne, 
Ales, Eleanor P- 

It is important that here again the playwright has followed closely the 
order of the first-quoted passage: (1) Lionel, (2) Philippe and Edmund, 
(3) Roger, (4) the four children of Roger. The third-quoted extract uses 

27 2 Henry VI, u, ii, 18-20. Holinshed (1577), p. 997; (1587), p. 411. 

29 Holinshed (1587), p. 657. The italics are mine. 2 Henry VI, n, ii, 34r-38. 

Holinshed (1577), p. 1050; (1587), p. 448. The Alice of this point m the Contention 
may thus have come as easily from the second as from the first edition of Holinshed, The 
italics are mine. 
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the following order: (1) Roger, (2) Philippe and Edmund, (3) Lionel, (4) 
the five children of Roger. 

The last similarity between the dramatic and historical genealogies 
concerns a repetition of the entire ancestry both by the 1587 Uolinshed 
and by the playwright but not by the earlier versions of the Chronicles. 
The second edition tells of York’s mother and father and then enumerates 
again the Duke’s ancestors, beginning with his parents and ending with 
Edward III: 

And the said Anne coupled in matrimonie to Richaid earle of Cambridge, the 
sonne of Edmund of Langleie, the lift sonne of Edward the third, and had issue 
Richard Plantagenet, commonlie called duke of York. ... To the which 
Richard duke of Yorke, as sonne to Anne daughter to Roger Mortimer earle of 
March, sonne and heire to the said Lionell, the third sonne of king Edward the 
third, the right, title, dignitie roiall, and estate of the crowncs of the reaimes of 
England and France, and the lordship of Ireland perteineth and belongcth afore 
anie issue of the said lohn of Gant, the fourth sonne of the same king Edward.^^ 

The drama has exactly the same repetition in exactly the same order, 
including even the brief summary at the end: 

His eldest sister, Anne, 

My mother, being heir unto the crown, 

Married Richard Earl of Cambridge, who was son 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the Third’s fifth son. 

By her I claim the kingdom. She was heir 
To Roger Earl of March, who was the son 
Of Edmund Mortimer, who married Philippe, 

Sole daughter unto Lionel Duke of Clarence; 

So, if the issue of the elder son 
Succeed before the younger, I am king . . . 

Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 

The fourth son; York claims it from the third. 

Till Lionel’s issue fails, his should not reign,®** 

The earlier version does not have this significant repetition but reads: 

Anne the eldest of the daughters was married to Richard earle of Cambridge, 
sonne unto Edmund of Langlie . . . : the which Richard had issue by the same 
Anne, a son called Richard, that was after duke of Yorke.®^ 

2 Henry VI then, seems to have been based mostly on Hall and the 
1587 Holinshed. Of course the larger proportion of the material in this 
play is from Holinshed where the two editions are identical; but there 
are six important examples of the use of the second edition alone, while 
there are none to point to the use of the 1577 Holinshed. 

2® Holinshed (1587), pp. 657 f. 

2 Henry VI, n, ii, 43-56. Holinshed (1577), p. 1050; (1587), p. 448. 
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In 3 Henry VI the dramatist’s treatment of sources is much the same. 
Henry’s description of the battle at first seems to have a rather definite 
source in the 1577 Holinshed, but here again Hall may just as well have 
been used. The drama has: 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 
Forc’d by the tide to combat with the wind; 

Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea 
Forc’d to retire by fury of the wind. 

Sometime the flood prevails, and then the wind; 

Now one the better, then another best.^® 

The 1587 Flolinshed states the same fact: 

This deadlie conflict continued ten houres in doubtfull state of uictorie, uncer- 
certeinlie heauing and setting on both sides.^® 

Hall and the first edition of Holinshed add the important words “the 
one part some time flowing, and some time ebbing”^^ — an expression 
which parallels the dramatic figure more closely. 

There are also several instances in which we may be fairly sure that 
the playwright used the second edition of Holinshed. Henry’s oath to 
entail the crown to Richard is reported in the history: 

[Henry] is contented, agreed, and consenteth, that he be had, reputed, and 
taken for king of England and France, with the roiali estate, dignitie, and pre- 
heminence belonging thereunto, and lord of Ireland during his natural! life. And 
for that time, the said duke, without hurt or preiudice of his said right, and title, 
shall take, worship, and honour him for his souereigne lord.^® 

The diction of the drama is somewhat similar: 

I here entail 

The crown to thee and to thine heiis for ever, 

Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To cease this civil war, and, whilst I live, 

To honour me as thy king and sovereign, 

And neither by treason nor hostility 
To seek to put me down and reign thyself.^® 

In Act III the drama is like the second edition in Henry’s defense of 
his title: 

I was anointed king at nine months old; 

My father and my grandfather were kings; 

And you were sworn true subjects unto me.®® 


3 Hmry FI, n, v, 5-10. 

27 Hall, p. 256; Holinshed (1577), p, 1311. 
^^SHenryVlaVh 194-200. 


25 Holinshed (1577), p. 1311; (1587), p. 665. 
28 Holinshed (1587), p. 658. 

88 IM.,in,i, 76-78. 
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Although both editions of Holinshed record that Henry was proclaimed 
king at the age of nine months, it is only in the second edition that we 
find a statement made by Henry shortly before his death : 

My father was king of England, quietlie inioieng the crowne all his reigne, and 
his father my grandsire was also king of England, and I euen a child in my 
cradell was proclamed and crowned king without anie interruption . . . ; all the 
states dooing homage unto me, as to my antecessors 

Thus it is apparent that the dramatist, though using Hall again and 
again, is still using the 1587 Holinshed to the exclusion of the 1577 edi- 
tion. In 3 Henry VI there are three passages which must have been 
based on the 1587 Holinshed alone, and none which must have been 
based on the 1577 Holinshed. 

Though both editions of Holinshed are usually parallel and therefore 
leave only incidentally clues as to which edition was used, we must con- 
clude from the many instances in which Hall and the 1587 Holinshed 
are unquestionably the source that the dramatist was mainly using these 
two originals. 

Lucille King 

The University of Texas 


HoUnshed (1587), p. 691. 
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MIDDLETON’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE MERRIE 
CONCEITED JESTS OF GEORGE PEELE 

T homas MIDDLETON, dramatist (1580-1627), 1 was not by any 
means the literary discoverer of the rogue’s fascination. Even the 
moral Harman^ had lost himself, at times, in the romantic appeal of the 
vagrants he pictured, and Greene, after a perfunctory moral preface to 
his series of Conny-catching Pamphlets (1591-92), had given himself 
more and more unreservedly to revealing the adventurous life of rogues.® 
The following study results from a much longer one^ undertaken to 
determine what part of the prolific sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
tury literature of roguery Middleton knew and used as source matter. 
The works investigated included, in the non-dramatic field, social satire, 
jest-book, translation, ‘^anatomy,” rogue pamphlet, ballad, jig, criminal 
biography, “character,” folk- tale; and of these the Merrie Conceited Jests 
of George Peek reveals itself as one of the most definitely provable 
sources for certain of Middleton’s materials. It permits one to catch the 
playwright, as he can seldom be caught, following his source closely. 
Two plays in the Middle tonian canon which drew upon the work are A 
Mad World, My Masters and Your Five Gallants; gaining acceptance as 
Middleton’s, a third drama. The Puritan, has long been known for its 
close paralleling of sections of the Merrie Conceited Jests. 

All three of these plays were entered in the Stationers’ Register within 
two years: The Puritan under the date of “6 Augusti,” 1607; Your Five 
Gallants (as “the ffyve Wittie Gallantes”) under “22 Marcij,” 1608 (i.e., 
1607-08); and A Mad World, My Masters under “4 octobris,” 1608. All 
three were published in quarto: The Puritan in 1607, Your Five Gallants 
without date on its title-page, and A Mad World, My Masters in 1608. 
No evidence contradicts the natural assumption that Your Five Gallants 
appeared also in 1607 or 1608. Many facts would point to the composi- 
tion, likewise, of the three plays within a few months of one another.® 

^ For information upon other bearers of the same name, see Mark Eccles, '^Middleton^s 
Birth and Education,” RES, vii (October, 1931), 431-441. 

® Thomas Harman, writer of A Caveat or Warening, for Common Cursetors, reprinted 
by Edward Viies and F, J. Furnivall in The Rogues and Vagabonds of Shakes pear e^s Youth 
(New York, 1907), p. 27. 

3 The two writers dealt, however, with almost distinct types. Harman rarely went be- 
yond description of vagrants to be found in the country, Greene rarely discussed figures 
existent outside of London. 

^ See my Non-Dramatic Sources for the Rogues in Middleton^s Flays (December, 1932), 
typescript in The University of Chicago Libraries. 

^ Compare the opinions hazarded by certain critics on the dates of composition: The 
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As to the author, the first quarto title-pages of the dramas bear infor- 
mation as follows: “W. SP wrote The Puritan, “T. Middleton,” Your 
Five Gallants; and “T. M.,” A Mad World, My Masters, This 'Mb M.” 
was first identified with Middleton by the old cataloguers, Kirkman and 
Archer. E. H. C. Oliphant has ably discussed® the value of such attribu- 
tions, looking upon Kirkman's opinion as that which ''counts for most,” 
and legarding his decision in this case as "Probably correct.”^ 

The "W. S.” of The Puritan has, however, led to some conjecture. It 
appears obvious that the publisher sought to sell this play by implying 
that Shakespeare wrote it, — a fact which has necessitated its discussion 
by C. F. Tucker Brooke in The Shakespeare Apocrypha, Bullen was the 
first to attribute tlie play to Middleton, and Brooke has advanced his 
opinion against the theory only because "the second scene of Act i, with 
its college cant and reminiscence, is the work of an Oxford man,” — a 
"certainty first pointed out by Dr. Farmer.”® This fact no longer affords 
an insuperable difficulty, for Mark Eccles has proved^ that Middleton 
was an Oxonian. There remains no other argument in the way of accept- 
ing The Puritan as Middleton’s. The attribution is one to which E. K. 
Chambers,^® W. D. Dunkel,^^ and Eccles conspicuously among modern 
scholars have given support. The material in this paper tends to sup- 
port this belief. 

The Merrie Conceited Jests of George Peek, whose priority to this 
drama, as regards printing, has never been established, was published 
in the same year, 1607. The similarities in incident are as follows: the 
jests at the expense of the barber are used in in, v (slightly altered) and 
vi, of the play; the magic trick, in i, iv; the inn trick, in ii, ii;^'-^ "A Jest 
of George going to Oxford, in i, iv, and iv, ii, with slight changes.^® The 


Puritan, 1607? (Bullen), 1606 (Schelling); Your Five Gallants, between 1606 and March 22, 
1607-08 (Bullen), 1607 (Chambers), and A Mad World, My Masters, between 1606 and 
October 12, 1608 (Bullen), 1606 (Schelling), and 160401606? (Chambers). The con- 
jectures are voiced by A. II. Bullen m The Works of Thomas Middleton (London, 1885), 
Introduction; E. K. Chambers in The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), iii, 438-442, s.v, 
the plays named, and F. E. Schelling in Elizabethan Drama 155S-1642 (New York, 1908), 
s.v. the respective dramas. 

fi In ^'Problems of Authorship in Elizabethan Dramatic Literature^ MF, vm (1910-11), 
417 

' A Mad World, My Masters has long been accepted as a part of the Middletonian canon, 
no one questioning the assignment. » Op, cit., p. xxxi. 

® Loc. cit., pp. 437-439. lo Qp ui, 442. 

‘‘The Authorship of The Puritmf^ PMLA, XLV (September, 1930), 804-808. 

Pointed out by F. W. Chandler, The Literature of Roguery (New York, 1907), p. 64, 
n. 1 To some of these, attention had already been called by W. C. Hazliti, Shakespeards 
I esh-Books (London, 1864), m, notes. is HazHtt, loc, cit. 
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jest-book was, like others, largely made up of other jest-books, but dif- 
fered from most earlier collections of the sort in that the chief figure is 
not inane or clownish but is the gay conny-catcher, of gentleman class, 
of keen alertness, and full of appreciation of his own skill in avoiding 
creditors and gulling victims. The rogues depicted by tlie play are not 
merely George Pyeboord, who corresponds to George Peele, but include 
Peter Skirmish, an old soldier; Captain Idle, a highwayman; and Cor- 
poial Oath, a ^^Vaine-glorious fellow.’^^^ The Captain acts the Conjurer^® 
in the play, never appearing in the role of highwayman. Skirmish and 
Oath are minor figures. George is the brains of the group, the true conny- 
catcher, making plans, playing jokes — always with an ulterior purpose 
— and shifting disguises. His escapades form over half of the play: i, ii 
and iv; ii, i, iii, in, iii, iv, v; iv, ii, iii; v, i, iv — eleven out of eighteen 
scenes. But George Pyeboord is such a tame figure when weighed against 
the brilliant (by comparison), many-faceted character of the hero of 
the Merrie Conceited Jests that I cannot believe he could have suggested 
the ^‘George Peele^^ of that work. Rather, it seems far more reasonable 
to suppose that the latter existed before the drama but proved too diffi- 
cult of imitation in the hands of an inexpert playwright. For The P%mtan 
is certainly the least expert of the plays attributed to Middleton and 
suggests that he was yet experimenting in the art of dramatic composi- 
tion.^® I believe, then, (1) that the Jests existed prior to the play; (2) for 
reasons to be set forth hereafter, that the published, rather than the 
MS. form of the Jests was the source for the author of The Puritan; and 
(3) that that author was very likely Middleton. Certainly it can be 
proved that Middleton knew the collection called the Merrie Conceited 
Jests and that he drew upon it for suggestion in A Mad Worlds My Mas- 
ters and closely followed it in parts of Your Five Gallants, 

In the collection under discussion occurs a jest where George’s four 
friends pass themselves ofi as his servants, inventing an intricate scheme 
to steal various objects and escape — a plan very similar to, though by 
no means identical with, the schemes of Foliiwit and his companions. 
Lieutenant Mawworm and Ancient Hoboy, in A Mad Worlds My Mas- 
ters, 

The opening stage directions to x, iii. 

He here appears in place of George, who, in the source, acts the magician. See Number 
XI, “A Jest of George Riding to Oxford.” 

^5 In view of the facts that this work and The Family of both satirize Puritans (one 
can detect many of the ideas behind the satire of The Family of Lon in embryo, as it were, 
in The PwUa^t), that both bear the date of 1607 (the latter in SR, “12 Octobris”), and 
that the latter's prologue says “opinion hath not blaz'd” the author's “fame,” one is led 
to speculate upon the possibility that The Ptiritan just antedates The Family of Love, and 
was printed as by “W. S.” because the real author was still, as he tells us, a nonentity. 
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The jest^*^ follows: 

[So that the four friends] should seeme as servants to George Peek and the bet- 
ter to colour it [it was decided] they should goe change their cioakes, the one 
like the other, so neere as they could possible, the which, at BecIzchiiPs brother, 
the Broker’s, they might quickly doe: This was soone accomplished.^^ 

They repaired to the Three Pigeons inn at Brentford, where they spent 
all the friends had between them — £5. George then sent a man for an 
additional piece of baggage, for “I intend not to goe home this two 
dayes.” The man borrowed a horse on which to go, never intending to 
return. Then George said he expected friends from London and hence 
wished a good supper prepared. 

Now you [the reader] must imagine there was not a peny owing in the house, 
for he had paid as liberall as Caesar^ as far as CaesaPs wealth went. For indeed 
most of the money was one Caesar’s an honest man yet living in London.^® 

Meanwhile, one of the servants besought the hostess to beg his master 
for permission to go to see a sweetheart of his in Kingstone. She did and 
provided him with a horse for the trip. He escaped. George was now 
‘‘accompanied with none but one Anthony Nit, a Barber, who Din’d and 
Sup’t with him continually, of whom he had borrowed a Lute to passe 
away the melancholy afternoone.” George asked the man to supper, the 
barber departing till then. Peele next complained how raw and cold it 
was and borrowed a cloak of the Hostess — “her Husbands holiday 
Gowne”; with it on, he walked “into the Meddowes” to “practise upon 
his Lute,” never returning, of course. The other two servants escaped 
while Host and Hostess were busy. In London, “they all met, and sold 
the Horse and the Mare, the Gowne and the Lute.”^*^ 

For a similar tale, consider the play. Its hero, Folliwit, stands midway 
between the rogue who yields to occasion and the professional, able to 
make the most of the passing moment, skilled as if by constant prac- 
tice, employing disguise in a professional manner — like “George Peele.” 
Folliwit lives in a perfect whirl of rascality. He is seeking to secure for 
present use some of the money he knows his grandfather has willed to 
him. Hence he disguises himself and his companions, himself as Lord 

Number 1 in the collection Its title reads: ‘The Jest of George Peele with Four of 
His Companions at Brainford ” is Cf. A Mad World, My Masters, i, i, 79-80 and il, i. 

Could this be a reference to Robert Reysar or Caesar, goldsmith and manager of the 
Children of the Revels^ who, in Trinity Terra 1609, brought suit against Thomas Middleton 
for a debt^ See H. N. Hillebrand, “Thomas Middleton^s ‘The Viper’s BroodV’ MLN 
(January, 1927), pp. 36 if. 

20 The thieving of the play is accomphshed by an entirely different method (see ll, iv 
and v; nr, iii; and so on) but the tone is identical — one of impudent rascality. 
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Owemuch and his fellows as servants. They do not relish this makeup, 
but, for the sake of the spoils, give in. He is welcomed by Sir Bounteous 
Progress, his grandfather, who has heard a great deal of Lord Owemuch 
and who is so fearful of being thought stingy that he heaps courtesies 
upon them. After everyone has retired for the night, they disguise them- 
selves as robbers, bind all the servants and then Sir Bounteous. They 
force him to give them all the contents of his cabinets. He begs that they 
shall not touch Lord Owemuch, but is informed that the lord has already 
been bound and rifled. He is horrified that a guest should receive such 
treatment in his house. The robbers, having bound him, resume their 
first disguise. One, as the footman, can bind all the others and himself 
remain unbound since 

The footman, of all other, will be supposed to ’scape, for he comes to no bed all 
night, but lies in’s clothes, to be first ready i’ the morning; the horse and he lies 
in litter together, that’s the right fashion of your bonny footman: and his free- 
dom will make the better for our purpose, for we must have one i’ the morning 
to unbind the knight, that we may have our sport within ourselves.^^ 

In the morning Sir Bounteous pays the servant of Lord Owemuch for 
what has been supposedly stolen from the guest. 

In a later part of the play, Folliwit disguises as Frank Gullman, the 
lady-love of Sir Bounteous, and, while waiting in a room of the knight’s 
house, steals jewels and escapes. His last escapade is to appear at the 
house of Sir Bounteous, this time disguised as one of the strolling play- 
ers belonging to Lord Owemuch ’s company. Lieutenant Mawworm and 
Ancient Hoboy, his accomplices throughout, are likewise his assistants 
here. They ask to present The Slip, a play, before Sir Bounteous and his 
guests, and borrow for use as properties ‘^a chain for a justice’s hat,” a 
jewel, and Sir Bounteous’s watch. While Folliwit speaks the prologue, 
the rest of his fellows flee with the loot. They are arrested and brought 
back by the constable, but Folliwit so plays his part that the onlookers 
think the whole thing part of the play. Folliwit can truly be called a 
^^cheerful knave.” 

The likenesses between the play and the Jests are: (1) the similarity 
between the heroes’ characters is great; (2) the hero’s assistants put on 
the disguise of servants;^^ and (3) a play is presented only to permit 

ii, V, 76-83. 

22 Dekker^s Lanthorne and Candlelightj Chap, vii, ''‘^Rank Riders,” has a somewhat similar 
‘‘blue coats” incident, but the work appears to have been written after The Belman^s suc- 
cess in 1608; that necessarily was after March 14, 1608 (when The Belman was entered in 
the rather late for Middleton unless A Mad Worlds My Masters was written after a 
reading of the MS. of Lanthorne and Candlelight, The SR entry of the play was on Octo- 
ber 4, 1608, that of Lanthorne and Candlelight not until October 25, 1608, The postulation 
of relationship is hardly worth while. 
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thieveries. The last incident occurs in ‘^The Jest of George Peek at 
Bristow/^ Number 6 of the collection, which tells of George’s arranging 
for a play, collecting an audience, taking the gate receipts and then, in 
a borrowed silk robe, giving a prologue which, at his exit (and escape), 
keeps the audience until he has at least got some distance away. He and 
Folliwit resemble one another in their hearty enjoyment of the gulling 
they do. Neither fails to profit by his mischief, yet each proceeds on the 
slimmest margin in accomplishing his frauds. Brazenness cariies tliem 
to success. 

The Merrie Conceited Jests is the only work of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century among all those which I have investigated which affords 
resemblance suflicient to suggest it as a source for Middleton in A Mad 
World, My Masters, The similarities are, however, more general than 
particular, so that conclusive proof is yet to seek that Middleton knew 
the jests of this collection. For such proof, one may turn to Your Five 
Gallants, 

Almost none but rascals form the dramatis personae of this drama, yet 
Goldstone and Pursenet are by far the most adept of the company. 
Their dexterity is so great as to justify one in calling it finesse, especially 
in Goldstone. Both are assisted by ‘dight-fingered’’ servants. Pklkacts 
as serving-man to Goldstone and, conniving with his master, manages to 
game with his betters-in-rank,^^ leaving them penniless by the end of the 
evening, for he has used false dice, tiis gain is about eighty angels, to be 
shared with his master. Goldstone by now is so triumphant that he says 
to Fulk, “Well join powers anon, and see how strong we are in the whole 
number [of coins]. Mass, yon gilt goblet stands so full in mine eye ... it 
comes like cheese after a great feast.’’^^ His inventive powers are in- 
stantly set in motion and he wards against the Vintner’s presence by 
sending him for soft wax. Then he hides the goblet, while Fulk screens 
him a little. Next he proposes that the company disperse. But two Draw- 
ers with the Vintner discover that the goblet is gone. The tavern-keeper, 
tactful as he knows how to be, says: 

Airs paid, and your worships are welcome, only there’s a goblet missing, 
gentlemen, and cannot be found about house. 

Gol. How, a goblet? . . . Came there no stranger here? 

V%n, Mo, sir. 

GoL ’Tis a marvellous matter, that a goblet should be gone, and none but we 
in the room; the loss is near all, here as we are; keep the door, vintner.^® 

Pursenet meanwhile becomes intensely concerned; aside to the Boy, he 
says: 

The scene occurs in n, iii. « n, iii, 320-323. 

laid,, n, 349-352, 357, 359-361. 
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^Slife, you have not stole the goblet, boy, have you? 

Boy. Not I, sir. 

Pur. I was afraid.-”[Then aloud, boldly] ... let each man search his fellow. . . . 
Gol. Seek about floor. — What was the goblet worth, vintner?^® 

Goldstone proposes that each person present contribute an angel, else 
''it may grow to a gangrene in our credits, and be incurable.’^ They agree 
gladly, whereupon he attempts to mollify the Vintner with assurances 
that the event "has dismayed the gentlemen much’^ and "not three 
times thrice the worth of the goblet shall hang between them and thee, 
both in their continual custom and all their acquaintancesh’^^’’ The 
money is paid: all go out — Goldstone and Fulk last, snatching the goblet 
from its hiding-place. 

Compare "How George Peele Served Half a Score Citizens,” the tenth 
of the Merrie Conceited Jests. It has a situation in which a group of men 
at a tavern (?) are forced to share payment for a supper to which George 
had invited them. George had had a good meal at their expense and had 
escaped. The situation is not identical with Middleton^s but is based 
upon the scheme of having a company pay for the trickery of one who 
alone profits, as Goldstone did when he stole the gilt goblet. There is, 
however, a yet more striking parallel between Middleton and the Jests 
in connection with this same incident. One seldom has the good fortune 
to catch Middleton so perfectly as here. In the "Jest of George Riding 
to Oxford,” Number 11, a tale prominent in The Puritan also, one finds 
the hero seeking diligently for a rapier he had hidden from its owner. 

"This is strange,” quoth George, "it should be gone in this fashion, none being 
here but ourselves, and the fellows of the house”; who were examined, but no 
rapier could be heard of: all the company much grieved; but George, in a pitiful 
chafe, swore it should cost him forty shillings but he would know what was be- 
come of it, if art could do it. 

The close likeness of this passage to Middleton^s wording, quoted earlier, 
is too striking to be accidental. Compare the following details from the 
play: ( 1 ) Goldstone’s "Came there no stranger here? . . . ’Tis a marvel- 
ous matter, that a goblet should be gone and none but we in the room”; 
(2) the gallants search one another in vain; (3) the event "has dismayed 
the gentlemen much,” Goldstone assures the Vintner; (4) it is Gold- 
stone, the thief, who is the most persistent in search for the lost article. 
Since Middleton undoubtedly used the Jests as source in this case, and 
since the eleventh jest was laid under particular contribution in this and 
The Puritan, there is, it may be noted in passing, still less reason to deny 
his authorship of the latter drama. 


Ibid., II. 369-373, 378-379. 


27 n, iii, 385-386, 391, 395-398. 
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In III, V of Your Five Gallants, Bungler catches the Boy trying to pick 
his pocket. Pursenet is horrified: Where learnt you that manners^ what 
company have you kept a^ late, that you are so transformed into a 
rogue?^’^^ He represents the boy as a degenerate in a noble family. Yet 
he threatens Bridewell and elaborates on its horrors until Bungler, feel- 
ing a mere boy does not deserve such severity, becomes pleader in his 
behalf: ‘Tome, I’ll be his surety for oncc.”^^ Pursenet appears unwilling, 
but is persuaded at last; then in an aside to the boy, he says: “You put 
me to my set speech once a quarter.”^^ 

The stratagem of getting injured persons to plead for one who has 
victimized them appears in the Merrie Conceited Jests as Number 4, “How 
George Helped His Friend to a Supper.” George there belaboied his fiiend 
with ill words as Goldstone sometimes did Fulk,®^ and Pursenet, the Boy. 
George threw food from the table, at the friend, and at length threa- 
tened to send his dagger after it. But “the gentlemen stayed him,” and 
George, “after a little fretting,” sat quietly, unsuspected by those 
around him. Goldstone and Pursenet likewise offered to prove danger- 
ous in their feigned anger. Both provoked pity in those who were the 
real sufferers from cheats, and both managed to appear sincere. 

Inasmuch as three plays thus far have been shown to be indebted to 
the Jests, shall one believe all three were written in 1607 after the publi- 
cation of the collection? The conclusive evidence seems to be the fact 
that the Jests were licensed December 14, 1605, yet none of the plays 
by Middleton drawing upon the work were licensed before 1607; all 
three of those which do show its influence were entered within a few 
months of each other, as has been shown above, in 1607 and 1608. The 
published form of the Jests appeared in 1607. Though date of entry does 
not prove date of composition, neither does it disprove it, and I believe 
Middleton composed the three plays under discussion near together, 
while his source was yet fresh in his mind, and that the source, as re- 
gards the Jests, was the published form of that work.®® 

Mildred Gayler Christian 

E, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 

28 III, V, 97-100. 29 p 131. 30 JUd,, 1. 151. 

Especially in ii, iii, where Fulk attempted to join the game from which he eventually 
emerged with so much gain (see 759 above). p. 753 above 

The argument here tends to strengthen that advanced previously (p. 755) on a different 
basis. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SIGNIFICANCE OF 
MIDDLETON’S GAME AT CHESSB 

T homas MIDDLETON’S Game at Ckesse (1624), expressing the 
national hatred of Spaniard and Jesuit alike, was played nine days 
straight before houses packed to suffocation for the first consecutive 
long run in English theatrical history.^ With England aroused over the 
religious wars of the Continent and the return of Prince Charles from 
his unsuccessful visit to Madrid in quest of the Spanish Princess, the 
play appeared as a satirical allegory in the form of a game of chess, in 
which the English have the White and the Spaniards and Jesuits the 
Black men. Black secures the treacherous Fat Bishop and the White 
King’s Pawn. Overthrow of the English Church and State seems im- 
minent. The White Knight and the White Duke visit the Black House 
(Madrid), where their capture is attempted; but they checkmate the 
Black King and overthrow the Black forces. Its most recent editor has 
said that ‘‘more is known about A Game at Chesse than about any other 
pre-Restoration play.”^ Even so, some promising approaches to a fuUer 
understanding have been overlooked. 

The title-page of the first two quartos contains a double picture® di- 
vided by a line, above which eight figures are seated about a chess-table 
and below which stand three larger figures. As one of the eleven is dupli- 
cated, there are ten different personages, each labelled according to his 
part in the game. Two of the larger figures, the Fat Bishop and the 
Black Knight, are so clearly distinguished that writers have identified 
them as the Bishop of Spalato and the former Spanish ambassador, 
Gondomar, and have observed that the Black Knight is drawn from a 
particular engraving of Gondomar by Velasquez. Such minute realism 
is to be expected from everything we know of the play. As a professional 
writer of City pageants, Middleton was expert in the use of allegorical 
designs which the popular mind would grasp.^ The assigned reason for 
suppressing the play was that it had brought modern Christian kings 
upon the stage : not an offense against the abstract idea of kingship, but 
actual impersonation. An official document states that the play repre- 
sented the King of England, the King of Spain, the Count Gondomar, 
the Bishop of Spalato, and others.® The actor who played the Black 

1 A Game at Chesse, edited by R. C. Bald (Cambridge, 1929), p. 19. ^ « Did., p.^ k. 

® See reproductions in editions of Dyce and Bald. That in Bullen^s edition is less distinct. 

^ R. C. Bald, ^^Middleton^s Civic Employments,’’ MP, xxxi, No. 1, 65-78. 

* Conway’s letter to the Privy Council, Aug. 12, 1624 {State Papers [Dom], James /, 
VoL271,No. 39). 
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Knight made up perfectly, wore a cast suit of Gondomar’s, and rode in 
the litter® which Gondomar used because of his fistula. Descriptive lines 
throughout the play indicate attention to the personal appearance of 
the other characters. 

And yet, in the attempts to identify the personages of the allegory, 
no one has observed that the eight other figures are likewise difierentiaied, 
as if to represent individuals. The two Kings are conspicuously con- 
trasted: the White King as a rather elderly man bearded like the royal 
head on the gold sovereigns called '^jacobuses, and the Black King as 
a boyish fellow — the only beardless man in the group — with the heavy 
jaw of the Habsburgs and the long shock of wavy hair behind his car 
which appears in all portraits of Philip IV.® The two Queens are equally 
unlike. The middle-aged White Queen, with the high forehead and prom- 
inently beaked nose of Anne,® wearing the pleated ruff and high-cut 
bodice of an earlier style of dress,^® is sharply contrasted with the young 
Black Queen, with her more delicate features, wearing the fan-shaped 
ruff and the low square-cut bodice of the new style which had spread 
from France, the native home of Isabella of Bourbon.^^ These four fig- 
ures, despite their minute size, afford unmistakable suggestions of the 
sovereigns of England and Spain. The four other figures do not offer 
like contrasts, but they seem to me to be recognizable if examined care- 
fully. The White Bishop is distinctly like Abbot, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury^® The Black Duke resembles Olivares^^ in the cut of his 
beard and tlie heavy outlines of his body. The White Duke has the 

* Chamberlain^s letter to Caileton, Aug. 21, 1624 {State Papers [Do7n,\ James J, VoL 171, 
No 66). 

^ Cf. the pictures of jacobuses in Shakespeare* s England (Oxford, 1916), i, 340. 

® Cf pictures of Philip IV in Enciclopedia Universal Ilusirada, rxvii, 626, 634; xxiii, 602. 

* Cf the picture of Anne in Sir John Skelton, Charles I (London, 1898), p. 26. 

J. R. Pianche, Briiish Costumes (London, 1849), p. 280: ‘The portrait of Anne of 
Denmark, queen of James I, exactly resembles, in the general character of the dress, that 
of Queen Elizabeth, painted by Holbein.^’ Cf. also Mary Evans, Costume throughout the 
Ages (Philadelphia, 1930), p. 148. 

Betv/een 1610 and 1630 there was a development from the pleated ruff to the fan- 
shaped ruff, the latter soon giving way to the falling collar. Cf. Rubens^ portraits of his 
wives, Isabella Brant (1610) and Helene Fourment (1630), in Die Mode^ by Max von 
Boehm (Munich, 1913), pp. 5, 50. Cf. also Carl Kohler and Emma Von Sichart, A History 
of Costumej tians. by A K Dallas (New York, 1928), pp. 286, 287, 317; H Knackfuss, 
Von Dyke, trans. by Campbell Dodgson (Leipzig, 1899), p. 52; Evans, op, dt,, Fig. 44. 

Cf. the pictuie of Isabella in Enciclopedia Universal Ilusirada, Lxvn, 652, and the 
portrait attiibutcd to Velasquez in the Chicago Art Institute (on loan from Mr. Max 
Epstein). 

Cf. the picture of Abbot in Edmund Lodge, Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain (London, 1850), in, 285. 

Cf. the picture of Olivares in Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, txvil, 640. 
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strikingly triangular beard of Buckingham.^® The White Knight has the 
same face, with the delicate profile and the large mournful eyes, which 
Van Dyke immortalized in portraits of Charles. 

It has been conjectured that the quartos were surreptitiously printed;^® 
difficulties may have attended the publication as well as the acting of 
the play. Bather curiously, the title-page of the third quarto (an awk- 
ward adaptation which was engraved in Holland, printed separately, 
and attached to a butt left for the purpose)^^ enlarges the figures of 
Gondomar and the Bishop of Spalato — which would have given no of- 
fense to the authorities — but omits all other likenesses. Whether or not 
Middleton had any direct concern with the quartos, the figures of the 
earlier title-pages resembled ten individuals, four of whom were explic- 
itly named in a contemporary account of the dramatic performance.^® 
If, as seems probable, the original title-page was engraved in England by 
a man who was acquainted with the popular interpretation of the play, 
it affords contemporary evidence for the identification of characters. 

For the second approach, let us consider the introductory poem, ^^The 
Picture Plainly Explained.’^ Bald points out that it is found in Quartos 
I and n, and adds, ‘^Whether or not Middleton was the author it is im- 
possible to say.’’^^ Whoever wrote the poem knew nothing of chess; he 
made three unpardonable blunders, twice saying that a Knight checks 
another Knight, and once saying that the White Knight checkmates 
the Black Knight by “discovery.” Then as now^ no Knight could be checked 
or checkmated, and of the attacking forces the Knight was the only piece 
which could not give check by discovery. It is incredible that the author of 
this poem knew the rudiments of chess. He was equally ignorant of the 
crisis of the play. From the simplified scene and the abbreviated speech, 
“Check by discovery,” on the title-page (not in themselves wrong, al- 
though likely to be misleading), he assumed that the WTiite Knight 
checkmates the Black Knight. In the play nothing of the sort happens. 
WTien the Black Knight exposes his own treachery, the White Knight 
gives him the lie; then, turning to the Black King and speaking for the 
Wffiite Duke and himself, he announces that 

. . . wee giue thee Checkmate by 
Discouerye, King, the Noblest Mate of aU.^® 

This is perfectly sound chess; a Rook [Duke] and a Knight together can 
checkmate a King by discovery. The author of this passage would not 

IS Cf . the picture of Buckingham in Lodge, op. cit, m, 223, and the group of Buckingham 
and his family in the National Portrait GaUeiy. Bald, A Game at Chesse, p. 32. 

Ibid., 30, 31. Supra, Note 5, Bald, A Game at Chmse, p. 121, 

20 v,iii, 177-178 (ed. Bald). 
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have contradicted himself and the rules of chess by the absurd state- 
ment that one Knight checkmates another. The introductory poem may 
have been by any bookseller’s hack; not by Thomas Middleton. 

For our third approach, let us consider why a game of chess was 
chosen for the allegory. Ward remarks that the allegory “follows a line 
of fancy not wholly unknown to the Elizabethan drama,” but he cites 
no parallel except the remote one of A Game of the Cards forty-three 
years before.^^ If Middleton desired an allegorical game, why not cards, 
as in the realistic scene of English life in A Woman Killed ivith Kind- 
ness?'^'^ That scene derived its peculiar force from the homely familiarity 
of the sight of an English family engaged at cards, as well as from the 
fact that the audience as a whole must have understood the detailed 
allusions which were introduced. Why did Middleton attack the Span- 
iards and Jesuits by the symbolism of anything so unfamiliar to the av- 
erage Englishman in 1624 as the Royal Game? 

The clue to this is the Londoners’ idea of chess. As late as 1732, in a 
play by Fielding, we find Lady Charlotte Gaywit exclaiming, “I wish 
my whole life was one party at Quadrille.” Captain Bellamant replies, 
“As a Spaniard’s is a game at Chess, egad.”^^ The King’s Men, who 
acted A Game at Chesse^ had staged three other plays which represented 
Italians or Spaniards engaged in chess games: The Tempesf^ (c, 1611); 
The Spanish Curate^^ (1622); and Middleton’s Wojnen Beivare Women^^ 
(1622). For a century before Middleton’s time and a century afterwards, 
the best chess-players were Spaniards or Italian subjects of the Spanish 
King. Still further, chess was the game of the Roman Catholic clergy; 
many of them were eminent players, and the best players in the world 
were under their patronage. Many chess experts, such as Ruy Lopez, 
vv^ere rewarded with benefices in the Church.^^ 

The greatest chess-player of the seventeenth century^® resided in Eng- 
land from 1622 to 1624.^® An Italian subject of the Spanish King,’^® and 
a Jesuit®^ who had grown up under the intimate patronage of a cardinal 
and other prelates,^^ Greco left England, never to return, in the year of 

A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature (London, 1899), ii, 530. 

ni, ii. 23 xhe Modern Eusha'nd (ed. Leslie Stephen), in, vi. 

V, i. 25 m, iv. 

2s n, ii. As in A Game at Chesse, the older name Luke is substituted for Rook to empha- 
size the personal allusion. 

H. J. R. Murray, A History of Chess (Oxford, 1913), pp. 817-820. 

2s Louis Hoffman, The Games of Greco (London, 1900), Preface: ‘‘Greco was the Morphy 
of the seventeenth century, and it may safely be said that in brilliancy and fertility of in- 
\ ention he has never been surpassed.” 29 Murray, op, ciL, p. 828. 

3 ^ He was born in Calabria, and was commonly called “the Calabrese.” 

He left his fortune to the Jesuits (Murray, op, ciL, p. 828). ^ 2 at. 
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Middleton^s play. At least six copies of Greco^s manuscript book of 
games were left in the hands of courtiers.^® One copy is known to have 
been a favorite possession of Charles As late as 1656 a chess-book®® 
flaunted on its title-page a picture of Charles, claiming that chess was 
^^The recreation of the late King, with many of the Nobility,” and an- 
nouncing that its text was ‘‘The study of Biochimo [f.e., Greco] the fa- 
mous Italian.”®® The English courtiers were enthusiastic about chess, but 
they were miserable players. In their popular manual, SauFs Famous 
Game of Chesse-Play (1614), the only opening discussed at length is a 
childish one involving the attempted capture of the Queen in six moves, 
which Saul says “one author afiSirmeth that no man possibly can pre- 
vent.”®’' It is unlikely that Greco ever lost a game in England. As chess 
was played for stakes,®® it would be very easy for the courtiers to remem- 
ber him when they saw an allegorical game in which Jesuits and Span- 
iards set out to overthrow the English. 

The main features of the game are perfectly intelligible. The opening 
is the Queen’s Gambit Declined, Black having first move as so often in 
seventeenth-century chess.®^ Thereafter all development takes place on 
the Queen’s side. The ending is a double checkmate given jointly by the 
Knight and Rook (Duke). The Knight, in moving to one side to deliver 
his own check, “discovers” the check by the Rook, and leaves the Black 
King trapped. The opening is one of Greco’s games, and the ending is 
peculiarly characteristic of his brilliant style of play. A double check by 
the Knight and another piece, with both pieces liable to capture and yet 
invulnerable in their joint attack, is one of his favorite ways of conclud- 
ing a victory As this is exactly the situation when the White Knight 
and the White Duke (Rook) give checkmate, at the very instant they 
are threatened with capture, it is templing to suppose that Middleton 

Ibid., p. 829. 

The Roy all Game of Chesse-Play, edited by Francis Beale. 

Hoffman, op. cit., p. 234. Saul, op, city Chap. xvin. 

Saul speaks particularly of the stakes. Hoffman, op. city p. x, says that Greco left 
Paris richer by 5000 crowns. 

The players chose their colors. Black received first move if he touched the hand in 
which his opponent held the Black King’s Pawn. (Cf. the title-page of Saul, op. cit ) — 

I am indebted to Dr. Percy W. Long for an exceedingly interesting suggestion: “Note 
that this opening Queen’s Gambit Dechned is allegorical of the Spanish marriage.” Such 
an allusion would be too subtle for the average spectator, but it would be all the more amus- 
ing to the few who perceived it and to such a lover of chess as Middleton seems to have 
been. Cf. Hoffman, op. city p. 204. 

Ibid.y p. 55; “A brilliant example of Greco’s combinations, and his expert adaptation 
of means to end. At move 10 White’s Q and Kt are both en prisCy but the double check 
preserves them from all danger, and the next move gives the coup de gr^ce.” For some- 
what similar double checks leading to mates, cf. pp. 34, 60, 66, 68, 89, 112, 161. 
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had seen Greco playing in the ordinaries about London, and that he re- 
torted upon the Jesuits the master trick of their own champion. The 
White Knight was quoting from Saul’s handbook/^ but he was playing 
a strategy far beyond Saul’s power, when he announced checkmate ^^by 
discovery, the noblest mate of all.” 

Several details of the allegory are worthy of note: (1) Black is as- 
signed to the Jesuit faction, probably because of the dress of the clergy 
and the popular symbolism of white and black for good and evil. The 
scene in which the traitors are found to be Black underneath must have 
been theatrically effective. (2) It is not uncommon for chessmen to re- 
semble sovereigns of the period. White Queens of nineteenth-century 
sets sometimes have the face of Victoria. When Middleton represented 
James as the White King he was perhaps showing on the stage what he 
had seen on the chess-board. (3) Metaphors from chess were often used 
in the language of the Court. Bacon would almost seem to describe the 
treachery of the White King’s Pawn when he wrote, know at Chesse 
a Pawn before the King is ever much plaid upon.”^® (4) The White 
King’s Pawn, Middlesex, is probably referred to in the symbolism of 
the chess-board. A checkered board, or counter, the common means of 
reckoning until the end of the sixteenth century or later, was not only 
the best-known fixture of a merchant’s establishment; it was the recog- 
nized symbol of the Exchequer,^® from the checkered cloth which was 
always laid on the table of the Court of the Exchequer, and from the 
ancient system of Exchequer reckoning on the checkered cloth by what 
was called ^^The Game of Chess.”^^ Middlesex, as head of the Exchequer 
and as a former London apprentice whose success in business had ad- 
vanced him to the nobility,*^ was peculiarly open to the familiar symbol- 
ism of the counting-board. W^hen his treachery as White King’s Pawn is 
announced, the King reminds him of his mercantile origin, echoing a 
speech before Parliament in which James had boasted of the royal pre- 

^ Cf SauPs classUication of the mates: Mate by discouery, the worthiest of all.’* 

Quoted by Mm ray, op c'/., p 839, from the Apologie. 

Bald, A Game at Chesse, pp. 11-12, establishes this identification. 

Hubert, Kail, The Antiqmiieii a7id Curiosities of the Exchequer (New York and London, 
1891), p. 131, cues one example dating as late as 1676. Frequent references to counter- 
casting occur in 17th-centiiry dxama; e.g., Othello, I, i, 31; The Wirder^s Tale, iv, iii, 38. 

Hall, op c%t , p. 132 The checkered board must have been a familiar symbol, used 
for such things as tavern signs, eg., Pepys refers repeatedly to the ‘^Exchequer^’ or 
^‘Chequers” at Channg Cioss 

Thomas Madox, The History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of the Kings of England, 
(second edition, London, 1769), i, 160. Ibid., x, 160, Note 1; Hah, op. ciL, 114-134. 

Lodge, op. clt , IV, 170-173. Cf. p. 170: “a merchant he remained until he had nearly 
reached the fortieth year of his age.” m i, 301-305 (ed. Bald). 
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rogative to raise a Pawn to high position and to degrade whom he chose.®^ 
Middlesex had been convicted of corruption in May his disgrace was the 
most immediately contemporary event alluded to. If the stage was 
set as a chess-board,®® the fallen Treasurer might have been associated 
with the symbol of his lowly beginnings and of his later high office. 

For our last approach, let us consider why the production of the play 
was ever allowed. There was nothing irregular about the licensing; Her- 
bert must have known that this was perilous stuff, and he would hardly 
have passed it without the approval of some of his superiors. Until recent 
years no one has remarked on the fact that the play was licensed in June 
but not shown until the Court was away from Westminster on a Progress. 
According to contemporary observers, the actors knew the play would 
not be allowed to run long.®^ The absence of the Court and the date of 
performance may have been synchronized by intention; after Herbert 
had licensed the play, there was no one at hand to stop it. 

The immediate protest came from Colonna, the Spanish ambassador, 
but the playwright had overshot his mark by bringing James on the 
stage.®® Although the White King has a few big speeches and is addressed 
in the same strain of adulation to which the English Solomon was ac- 
customed,®® he appears as an easy dupe. The Venetian ambassador wrote 
to the Doge and Senate that ^^The Spaniards are touched from their 
tricks being discovered, but the king’s reputation is much more deeply 
affected by representing the case with which he was deceived,”®’' The 
State Papers indicate that James was irritated because he was presented 
on the stage and because his own ministers were in a conspiracy of 
silence, so that he heard of the play first through the Spanish ambassa- 
dor;®® that he was humored into receiving the play as an attack on the 
Spanish and not on himself;®® and that he was influenced to leave the 
final decision to the Council, who let the actors off easily.®® 

Quoted by Murray, op. city p. 839. Bald, A Game at Chesse^ p. 19. 

A chess-board figures prominently on the title-page of Quarto in as well as on that 
of Quartos i and n. 

Lowe’s letter to Ingram, Aug. 7, 1624 {Historical MSS Commission^ Report on MSS, 
in Various Collections, vn, 27); Nethersoie’s letter to Carleton, Aug. 14, 1624 {State Papers 
[Dorn,}, James I, VoL 171, No. 49). 

Chamberlain’s letter to Carleton, Aug. 21, 1624 {State Papers {Bom), I ames I, VoL 
171, No. 66). ^ “Spoke like heuens Substitute” (m, i, 315, ed. Bald). 

Valaresso’s letter to the Doge and Senate, Aug. 20/30, 1624 (Cal, of S,P, [Ven.], 1623- 
25, No. 577). 

Conway’s letter to the Privy Council, Aug. 12, 1624 {State Papers [Dam,], James I, 
VoL 171, No. 39). 

Conway’s letter to the Privy Council, Aug. 27, 1624 (State Papers [Dorn.], J ames I, 
VoL 171, No. 75). 

Pembroke’s letter to the President of the Coundi, Aug. 27, 1624 (B, M, Egerkm MS, 
2623 1 28). 
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Who in high authority would have countenanced such a play in Au- 
gustj 1624? Buckingham, advocating war with Spain, had been resisted 
in the Council by Middlesex alone, and had secured his impeachment 
over the King^s protest.®^ As the play hints broadly, Middlesex had pre- 
viously married Buckingham’s cousin and had received royal favor 
through the Duke’s influence.®^ There was a persistent rumor that Gon- 
domar, who had coaxed Charles and Buckingham to Madrid, was to 
return as Spanish ambassador.®^ At the moment there were probably 
no men in the world whom Buckingham hated more than he did Mid- 
dlesex and Gondomar. Wright®® and Wilson®® hold that the play was 
propaganda for Buckingham. Bald contends that two speeches present 
the Duke satirically, and that a contemporary allusion shows that he 
was oSended by the play.®^ This allusion refers to James,®® not to Buck- 
ingham; and the lines in which the White Duke and the While Knight 
confess their vices®^ are meant only to mislead the Black forces. The clue 
to this is the White Knight’s preliminary remark, 

What a payne it is 

For Truth to fayne a litle.^® 

The White Duke, extravagantly praised by the White King and the 
White Knight, is associated with the White Knight as joint-hero of the 
play. If Buckingham was oiHended, it is hard to imagine whom the play 
could have pleased. Nor is Wright convincing in his argument that ^The 
Spanish marriage was now practically a closed affair.”^® No doubt the 
Palatinate was in the public mind at the time, but in the play allusions 
to it are obscure. Contemporary letters^® show that popular interest lay 
in Gondomar and the fiasco of the Spanish marriage. Whoever furthered 
the production of the play, whether Buckingham or another, was willing 
to raise the wind among the Londoners to injure Middlesex, to prevent 
Gondomar’s return to England, and to kindle national animosity against 
the Spanish nation. It is not too much to claim for the play that its suc- 
cess confirmed the judgment of its political sponsor. 

John Robert Moore 

Indiana University 

Baldj A Game at Chesse^ p. 12. Lodge, op. cit.^ iv, 176. 

Ihid , rv, 171; A Game at Cheese, ra, i, 301-306. 

1". H. Lyon, Diego de Sarmiento de Acuna, Conde de Gondomar (Oxford, 1910), p. 112. 

Ttmes Lit, Supplement, Feb. 16, 1928, p. 112. 

The Ltbrary, Fourth Series, xi, 110-111. 247-248. 

Supra, Note 55. v, iii, 63-64, 84-85, 116, 130-136. iv, ii, 17-18. 

n, ii, 265; ni, i, 178-180, 187-190; iv, H, 1; iv, ii, 103-104; iv, iii, 186-187. 

Note 65. 7? ;Supra, Notes 6, 54, 57, 59. 
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BISHOP PERCY, THOMAS WARTON, AND CHATTERTON^S 
ROWLEY POEMS (1773-1790) 

(Unpublished Letters)^ 

I N 1768 the first batch of certain supposed transcripts from ancient 
original manuscripts was shown to Messrs. Catcott and Barrett of 
Bristol and offered for publication by Thomas Chatterton, who alleged 
that he had copied them from original documents in the muniment 
room of the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe. He declared them to be 
mostly the compositions of one Thomas Rowley, a secular priest of the 
fifteenth century. Towards the end of 1768 Chatterton communicated 
with James Dodsley, the famous London bookseller, in the hope of 
publishing his manuscripts, but Dodsley, after a little hesitation, refused 
to take up the matter. Then Chatterton attempted to secure Horace 
Walpole’s patronage, (March 1769), and for a moment succeeded; but 
Walpole, after a little further reflection realized the imposture. In 1770 
after some fruitless correspondence with Walpole, Chatterton set out 
for London in person, to try his fortune; the end came very soon, 
August 24. 

After his death the Bristol manuscripts in the keeping of Messrs. 
Catcott and Barrett, became a favorite topic of conversation in the 
literary circles of London.^ Such eminent litterateurs as Gray, Mason, 
and Walpole had already satisfied themselves that the manuscripts were 
forgeries, and though Dr. Johnson had sufficient curiosity to visit 
Catcott and Barrett to inspect the manuscripts in 1776, he did not 
hesitate to join in the general verdict.^ Goldsmith alone amongst the 
London litterateurs championed Rowley. 

Sometime in 1772-73 Lord Dacre visited Bristol, and was allowed 
to borrow for expert examination two ‘‘original” Rowley manuscripts in 
parchment — the “Songe to iElla” and the “Yellow Roll.”^ As a result 
of the publication of the “Reliques” (1765) Percy, now regarded as an 
authority on such matters, was consulted, and ultimately sent his Re- 

^ In the Life of Thomas Chatterton^ by E. H. W. Meyerstein (1930), chapter xix, the 
reader will find the narrative of Percy’s adventure into the controversy lightly sketched. 
But as the author writing the life of Chatterton and not of Percy, he naturally treats the 
matter with minimum attention to Percy. One or two recent essays have touched on this 
topic, but so far no serious attempt has been made to print all the documents in full, and 
to follow up all the clues in this story of detection and mystery, 

2 At a meeting of the Literary Club, March 26, 1773, “Lord Charlemont read the 
Bristol Poetry” (Percy’s Diary), ® Boswell’s Johnson (ed. Hill), nr, 50. 

* See Catcott MSS. (Bristol Public Library). 
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port on these two manuscripts to Dacre on Sept 6, 1773, pronouncing 
them to be modern fabrications. This was not his first sight of Rowleiana, 
for he had perused many specimens before 1773:^ 

Dr. Percy presents his best respects to Dr. Ducaiel, and is extremely obliged to 
him for a sight of the curious letter and specimen with which he favoured him. 
Dr. Percy has seen many former specimens of the same verses, and heard a 
great deal of the history of the discovery; which, when he has the pleasure to 
see Dr. Ducarel, he will relate at large; at present he can only say, that their 
genuineness is rather doubted till the original MS. can be produced. 

He had just returned to Alnwick (August 14, 1773) from his very short 
tour in Scotland, and was now residing at the Castle, as chaplain to 
the Duke of Northumberland, Here he studied the manuscripts showing 
them to Robert Chambers, who happened to be at hand. Chambers was 
visiting relations in Newcastle before leaving for India and in his 
journey north had accompanied Dr. Johnson, who was en route for 
the Hebrides (August 1773). '‘Mr. Chambers also was much interested 
in the Question respecting the Genuineness of the Bristoll Poetry and 
gave with me a second very minute examination of the Specimens.’’® 
Fearing to trust the precious documents to the post, Percy asked 
Chambers, who was setting out to London, to deliver them to Lord 
Dacre by hand:^ 

P. S. As I was fearful lest the Specimens sh*^. come to any accident by being 
sent by the Post, I have sent them directed to your Lordship by the hands of 
a faithful friend: which is M"”. Justice Chambers. ... I had observed that some 
of our letters that came by the Post, were so wet, that if they had touched these 
Specimens they must have suffered very much: and Chambers, who was 
here upon a visit, being to set out in a short time for London, and being a 
Gentleman of the most respectable character, I thought your Lordship would 
not disapprove of my sending them by him, as he very willingly took the charge 
and engaged to be responsible for their safe delivery at your Lordship’s house 
m Bruton St. 

Unfortunately, when Chambers reached London he failed to find the 
manuscripts amongst his luggage, could not deliver Ms packet at 
Bruton Street, and thus placed Percy in a most unpleasant situation. 
Soon after, Ciiarnbers left for India to take up a judgeship, and so far 
dismissed the subject from his mind as to neglect answering Percy’s 
two letters of anxious enquiry until 1789. 


^ Nichols’ Illustrations of 18th Century Literary History, iv, 573. Letter dated Jan. 13, 
1772, Northumberland House. 

® Percy’s letter to Lord Dacre, Sept. 6, 1773, printed in Ml below. 


Ubid. 
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During my residence in this country [1774-1789] I have been honoured with 
two letters from you, . . . though I must own that your Lordship, having 
received no answer to the last of the two, has had reason to suspect me of in- 
sensibility and ingratitude. 

Percy wrote to Chambers first of all on October IS, 1773;^ but this letter 
is not extant. Then he wrote again on March 9, 1778: 

I should be particularly happy if accidentally dipping into some of your books 
you should have found the two pieces of parchment attributed to Rowley (the 
supposed Bristoll-Poet). His pretended poems have run through two editions, 
and are received as genuine by a large party of pseudo-antiquaries, and critics: 
who make a great clamour about the disappearance of these two parchments: 
and it would be a most fortunate circumstance, if they could at last be pro- 
duced, with ail the evidence they carry of fraud and imposture.^ At no distance 
of time would they be the less valuable or decisive.^® 

In 1782, apparently, Percy had good reason to bemoan the loss of the 
documents 

However the illiteral Fantors of the Rowleian Side of the Question have gladly 
caught hold of the disappearance of the Scraps, to insinuate that they were 
wilfully destroyed to conceal the evidence they afforded to their hypothesis: 
this was boldly urged ag.®^ me byname in a pamphlet published in 1782, and that 
Pamphlet was even sent after me into my Diocese here. 

Whilst acknowledging the gift of T, J, Mathias^ ^^Essay on the evi- 
dence — relating to the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley’’ (1783) 
from the author on June 6, 1783, he tells his friend the whole story, 
bemoaning the injustice done to him by the Rowieians: 

Though the Bishop never wrote a line on the subject of the Rowleian controversy 
nor has ever given his opinion publicly, nor probably ever may, on this difficult 
question, yet he has had the honour to be abused as much respecting it, as if 
he had stood foremost in the controversy. In particular it has been insinuated 
that he suppressed or destroyed the two parchment specimens sent Mm by 
Lord Dacre or, at least, that there has been something very mysterious in his 
account of that transaction &c.” 

At last on November 9, 1789, Chambers ansv/ered Percy’s letters, 
and suggested various ways in which he might have lost the manu- 

® Letter to Percy, 1789. See below. Cf. Johnson^s Letters (ed. Hill), i, 28S. 

» Some of the Rowieians made great capital out of the disappearance of the supposed 
‘‘original’^ parchments, by challenging their antagonists to find them and prove Chatter- 
ton’'s originals false, Cf. ‘Observations” on Rowley Poems, by Hickford and Fell, 1782. 

Quoted by Sir Ernest Clarke in Ms New Lights on Chatierton (1914), p. 10, from the 
original in possession of a descendant of Chambers. 

^ Percy's letter to Chambers, Apr. 29, 1790, (See below for whole letter.) 

^ Nichols' lUustrs. vni, 213, 
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scripts; however, they were not forthcoming in 1789. Strangely enough, 
the documents in question were not actually found and made known 
to the world till 1916 when Sir Ernest Clarke read his well-known 
paper, “New Lights on Chatterton’^ to the Bibliographical Society and 
published collotypes of the newly discovered “Songe to and the 

“Yellow Roll,” These manuscripts are now in the possession of Sir 
William Rose Smith. In 1926 came to light the final letter written by 
Percy to Chambers, April 29, 1790,^3 acknowledging the letter from 
Calcutta in 1789, with its explanation of Chambers^ part in the affair, 
and the exoneration of Percy from all wilful intent or carelessness. How 
glad Percy was to be able to produce this authoritative vindication of 
his conduct and how eager he was to reassure the literary world, even 
as late as 1790, when the controversy had petered out in sheer exhaus- 
tion, is evident from more than one source. Michael Lort wrote to Percy: 

Sir Robert Chambers’ letter I immediately communicated to Mr. H. Walpole, 
Sir Wm. Scott, and !Mr. Steevens; and have just now received it back from 
Cambridge, whither I had sent it by a safe hand to Dr. Glynn. He gave no 
opinion on it to my friend but said he should deposit all the letters he had 
relative lo the Rowlcian Controversy in the British Museum. The three former 
are, I know, very well satisfied, as indeed every unprejudiced person must be 
who reads Sir Robert’s letter, which Mr. Steevens recommends to be published 
in the European Magazine, that part at least that relates to Chatterton.^^ 

Perhaps the readiness on the part of the literary world lo accept this 
evidence accounts for the extremely forbearing tone of Percy’s reply to 
Chambers, who had caused his friend considerable inconvenience. 

Appended is the full text of three of the letters which give us the 
material for our narrative, now published, we believe, for the first 
time, Fei'cy’s Letter to Lord Dacre, containing a full report on the Roivley 
Parchments is transcribed from Add. MS. 32,329, f . 72 etc., in the British 
Museum, together with the alterations made later by Percy when he 
got back his letter, of which, as he tells us, he had kept no copy. That 
Percy later collected his own letters from correspondents and revised 
them, there is ample evidence in the Percy manuscripts extant. Clarke 
in his paper before the Bibliographical Society was content with re- 

See below for whole leUer. 

‘U am ruiich o>/ligcd to you, dear Sir, for this communication, which is a complete 
vindication of the Bishop of Dromorc, As to Rowley, when Dr. Glynn is gone, he will 
be as much abandoned as Kmg Arthur Walpoles^ letter to Dr Lort, June 5, 1790. 

Letter from Ivl Lori to Percy, June 16 , 1790 , in Nichols’ Illuslrs. vii, 510. — Nichols 
aads a note to the edeci that Chambers’ letter was not, after all, published in the European 
^Magazine 
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producing (pp. 13-15) a transcript of this letter, which contains roughly 
only half the original, made by Catcott in 1777, and now preserved, in 
a volume of similar transcripts made by him, in the Bristol Public 
Library. ^Tlie whereabouts of the original of this report I have not been 
able yet to trace, says Clarke in 1914 (p. 13). Miss A. C. C. Gaussen in 
her biography, Fercy : Prelate and Poet (1908), p. 153, gives only a brief 
summary of the report. 

In order to appreciate the points at issue in the following discussion, 
the reader should have clearly in mind the contents of the two parch- 
ments: the Larger manuscript the ‘‘Yellow RolF^ contained “The 
Auntiant Forme of Monies, and “Englandes Glorye revyved in Maystre 
Canynge,^^ ail in prose; the smaller manuscript contained Rowley's 
Verses to Lydgate, Song to ^Ella, and Lydgate's Answer, all in verse. 

(All in Percy's hand) 

[f. 72v] 

Alnwick Castle, Sep’'. 5. 1773 

To Lord Dacre. 

from T. P. (Later annotation) 

My Lord, 

I rec'^. the honour of your Lordship's most obliging letter accompanied with 
the Specimens of the Writing on Parchment attributed to Rowlie. I am ex- 
tremely thankful for this ocular Inspection, which is quite decisive of the 
Question so far as it depends on the genuineness of these writings; for these are 
undoubtedly spurious and modern. — By good fortune I had with me at this 
place a Friend, who is one of the best Judges in England of old Writings, having 
had for many years the Custody of all the ancient Records & Charters, &c of 
the Northumberland Family, and been all his life conversant with English 
Manuscripts, &c of every age; who is critically exact in distinguishing the 
peculiar modes of writing & the several Alphabets which prevailed in every 
iEra; and who, having never heard of the Controversy concerning the Bristol! 
Poetry was quite impartial; this [verso] gentleman is Thomas Butler Esq'^. 
Clerk of the Peace for the County of Middlesex & principal agent to the Duke 
of Northumberland. To him I showed the Specimens Your Lordship sent me, 
and he immediately pronounced them Spurious. Not only so, but he declared 
them to be most bungling attempts to imitate old Writing that he ever saw: 
in which I cannot but intirely agree with him. For the Characters uniformly 
resemble the writing of no iEra whatever, nor are in any degree uniform and 
consistent with themselves: but are evidently written by a modern Pen, which 
has endeavoured to render the letters as uncouth and obscure as possible, and 
yet is frequently betrayed into Escapes which are in the most modern Charac- 
ters. As for instance, in the larger MS. Tho. in the first line and The in the 
second, could only have been written since our current hand was adapted and 
altered to the Roman & Italian Alphabets in books: before that time when the 
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handwriting was formed after the Gothic Alphabet, the writing would have 
been written po and more currently, pe. This continued generally to prevail 
so late as the middle of the last century [f. 73r]. Similar Instances occur in every 
line; & it is even diverting to observe how in the Prose Writing^® as the writer 
went on, he altered & changed the form of his letters; so that the lines towards 
the bottom are tenfold more uncouth and obscure, than those towards the lop; 
& are not reducible to the same Alphabets: We remarked some of the letters 
to have been written in 4 or 5 different manners, so that the Writer evidently 
went upon no principles, had previously formed to himself no Alphabet, had a 
very imperfect random guess at the old Alphabets & was incapable of imitating 
any of them truly. — Even the poetical Specimen, tho^ infinitely more uncouth 
& more obscurely written than the Prose, does not come nearer the genuine 
old alphabets, in proportion as it differs from the modern characters; it is merely 
rendered obscure by a fanciful uncouth alphabet of the writer^s own invention, 
reducible to no principle of genuine ancient writing. — With regard to the Parch- 
ment itself,^® it is evidently stained yellow on the back with Oker, to look like 
old parchment; but the fraud is so unskilfully performed, that you may see 
stains & besmearings on the other side; and if you rub the back with a wet white 
handkerchief it will be stained with the oker. [verso] He hath also contrived an 
Ink (than which nothing is more easy) that should be very faint and yellow ; 
which being washed with an Infusion of Galls would naturally become blacker. — 
This is the whole secret of the Writing Part, which exhibits in every respect the 
most glaring & undoubted Fraud. — and the contents contain no less Proofs of 
the Forgery, for they assert gross and ridiculous falshoods, such as there having 
been ancient Moneys current in England coined with the Arms of Bristoil on the 
reverse, etc. etc. etc, — I cannot conclude without pointing out one further proof 
that the writing is not ancient, which strikes one towards the beginning of the 
Prose Specimens,^® that is the writer’s having been so imprudent as to dis- 
tinguish one or two of his Quotations by an inverted comma at the beginning 
& the end of the sentence — ‘Thus” — which is not to be found in any genuine 
Writing whatever of any age; much less in the time when these Writings are 
pretended to have been written; when instead of the Comma (,) our writers 
used an oblique stroke thus / to divide the sentence. — Upon the whole I must 
again repeat, that so far as depends on the evidence of these Specimens, the 
writings attributed to Mr. Tho®. Rowlie may finally be pronounced to be forged 
and spurious. I have the honour to be with the greatest Respect. 

My Lord 

Your Lordship’s most obliged Servant. 

Tho. Percy. 

‘Larger manuscript” crossed out. See below. 

“Smaller manuscript” crossed out. “Larger” crossed out. 

As first written, “Parchments themselves”: Percy must have made these corrections 
alter receiving Chambers’ letter of Nov. 9, 1789, and getting back Ms own letter to Uacre. 
See note at end. 20 <«Larger manuscript” crossed out. See above. 

“Parchments” crossed out. 
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[f. 74r.] P.S. 

As I was fearful lest the Specimens^^ sh*^ come to any accident by being sent by 
the Post, I have sent then directed to Vour Lordship by the hands of a faithful 
friend; which is Mr. Justice Chambers lately appointed one of the Judges to the 
East Indies; Under the same Injunction as I received the same; Not to suffer a 
line to be copied. — ^I had observed that some of our letters that came by the 
Post, were so wet, that if they had touched these Specimens^^ they must have 
suffered very much: and Mr. Chambers who was here upon a visit, being to set 
out in a short time for London, and being a gentleman of the most respectable 
character I thought your Lordship would not disapprove of my sending them 
by him, as he very willingly took the charge and engaged to be responsible for 
their safe delivery at your Lordship's house in Bruton St. Mr. Chambers also 
was much interested in the Question respecting the Genuineness of the Bristoll 
Poetry & gave with me a second very minute examination of the Specimens,®^ 
the result of which was a full conviction of their being spurious, [verso] As he 
took them away from me last week in order to keep them safe till his return 
to London, and as I would not allow myself to copy a line the arguments I 
have urged are given from Memory, but could have been rendered stronger if 
I had had the Precaution to draw up my letter with the Specimens^® lying before 
me, for then I could have pointed out the deviations in every letter both from 
the old alphabets, and from the writers own adopted Characters in other places. 

I could also more particularly have showed the gross falshoods expressed 
in the contents of the Writing itself. But the forgery [is] so very glaring & 
manifest, that no one much conversant with genuine old MSS. will hesitate a 
moment in pronouncing these to be spurious. 

With regard to Mr. Barett I leave to your Lordship to communicate to him 
in whatever manner you think proper the above Sentence passed on these 
Specimens.^® As he seems a man of a liberal ingenuous Mind, & open to con- 
viction, I flatter myself upon recollection [f. 75r] he will be glad to have had the 
forgery detected before he had reposed too securely upon these Writings. — 
After all tho' I think from the style of the Composition, arises as Strong Evidence 
that the Poetry cannot be ancient, as does even from the forged spurious Writing, 
itself, yet still it may be highly deserving of Publication, not only on account 
of the Poetical Merit of the Poems, but also to show what human Invention is 
capable of performing: And I am persuaded that if all the undoubted Pieces of 
Chatterton were collected into a Volume, they would prove him not only capable 
of writing these Poems attributed to Rowlie, but considering Ms early youth 
and the disadvantage of his Education, to have been one of the greatest geniuses 
that ever existed in the World. — ^For my own part, I would subscribe to such a 
publication with as much pleasure as if the Pieces could be proved to be Rowlie's 
own: and would lend all the assistance in my power to promote the sale & 
formation^^ of such a work. 

Ihid* ^ Ibid, ^ Ibid* Jhid^ 

28 lUd, "Execution” crossed out, at first wriffag. 
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[verso] As 1 have kept no copy of this letter contains the Proofs that 
occured to me of the forgery & I could wish at some future time to transcribe 
them for my own Use, I should be much obliged to your Lordship, if you be 
pleased to preserve this letter, & if you communicate it to Mr. Barett, obtain 
the favour of him to return it back when perused. 

I should also beg the favour of your Lordship to show it to my Lord Camden 
if you please: and together with my most respectful compliments to his Lord- 
ship, have the goodness to present my excuses for not being able to pay my 
Respects at Chislehurst before I left Town as I had intended. The Duke of 
Northumberland’s Removal into the North was earlier than I was aware of, & 
did not allow me time to have the honour of waiting on his Lordship; but when I 
[go] to London in the winter I shall at all times be happy to attend on him in Lin- 
colns Inn Fields. 

Here follows from Add. MS. 32,329, f. 124 etc. (Brit. Mus.), Sir 
Robert Chambers’ reply of 1789, a document which we have every 
reason to believe is the original letter, in Chambers’ own handwriting 
(cf. his ^^hand” in Add MS. 16,264). Yet Clarke, (p. 16), claims to have 
obtained his copy, from which he does not quote a line, from the Percy 
Collection in possession of “the great granddaughter of the Bishop of 
Dromore.” Incidentally, Clarke, using the copy in this private Percy 
collection, fails to make the point that both correspondents were 
evidently very doubtful as to whether there were one or two parchments 
lost. As will have been seen, in revising his letter to Lord Dacre Percy 
takes great trouble to correct himself on this point — quite unneces- 
sarily and incorrectly, as it happened. Miss Gaussen, in her biography, 
reproduced (pp. 154-5) a much-shortened version of this letter. Perhaps, 
like Clarke, she v/as working from the same copy. 

Sir Rob\ Chambers to Bp. Percy. 

[f.l24r] 

My Dear Lord, 

During my residence in this country, in which I have now spent fifteen years, 
I have been honoured with two letters from you, each of which gave me great 
pleasure as a token of remembrance from a much respected friend; though I 
must own that your Lordship, having received no answer to the last of the two, 
has had reason to suspect me of insensibility and ingratitude. I have not however 
been quite so much to blame as I must hitherto have appeared to be. 

That letter, which was dated in 1778, was intended to introduce Mr. Wooding- 
ton to me in case he should ever come to Calcutta, and though such an event 
was not very probable, the young gentleman kept the letter by him at Bombay; 
thinking [verso] I suppose that the chance of war might possibly send him hither, 
with a detachment of Bombay troops. At length in the year 1785, it was de- 

** The italics here arc my own. 
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iivered to me by a Mr. Treves, who, having come from Europe over land, had 
stopt at Bombay in his way to Bengal. Had Mr. Woodington come hither him- 
self, I should have been happy to have cultivated an acquaintance with a relation 
of yours, and to have done him any little service that might have been in my 
power. When I received the letter I was sick, and no ship was despatched to 
England for some months after Mr. Treves’s arrival — accidents which may in 
some measure account for, though they cannot entirely excuse, my subsequent 
negligence. 

I now beg leave to approach your Lordship in the oriental mode, with a peace 
offering in my hand. I have directed my London bookseller (Mr. B. White in 
Fleet Street) to forward to your Lordship, in my name, the first volume of 
Transactions lately published here by the Asiatick Society, with the title of 
Asia tick Researches. Your Lordship will not be displeased to find among [f. 125] 
them, several curious disquisitions by our old friend Sir William Jones (who is 
as indefatigable as ever in his oriental studies, at the same time that he is an 
able and learned Judge), and one by my youngest brother Mr. William Cham- 
bers, whom you have heard me mention formerly when he was a very young 
servant of the India Company at Madras. 

Your letter of 1778 surprised me by mentioning two pieces of parchment 
attributed to Rowley, the supposed Bristol Poet, as having been in my posses- 
sion. To the best of my remembrance I never had but one such parchment, 
though it contained two very different compositions; for on one side of it was 
written (if my memory is not erroneous) a list of rarities, not many in number 
belonging to Mastre Conynge^ and on the other a copy of very indifferent verses. 
The size of the parchment, as I bear it in my mind, was considerably less than 
that of the page I am writing [i.e., big quarto] and it was, I think, narrower at 
the bottom than at the top. You may perhaps recollect [verso] that when you 
delivered it to me at Alnwick Castle, I folded it and put it with ease into a pocket 
letter case which I happened to have about me. 

Though I have mentioned these circumstances with diffidence, I have no 
reason for doubting the accuracy of my memory with regard to them, unless it 
be that I am conscious of not having paid much attention to that parchment, 
because I thought it did not deserve much. The verses were in my opinion far 
inferior to some of those which have since been published under the name of 
Rowley; — the list of rarities appeared to me, on my perusal of it, to be such as 
any man might have composed who was moderately acquainted with the state 
of physical knowledge and of the mechanick arts in the time of the supposed 
writer, and with the manners, whims and superstitions of that age: — the charac- 
ters used in the writing did not appear to me to be of the same age with each 
other, some of them had, I believe, been obsolete for several centuries before 
some of [f. 126] the rest came into use:— and lastly the pigment that had been 
employed to stain the parchment, in order to give it the appearance of an- 
tiquity, was literaUy speaking both visible and palpable: It came off with a 
moistened finger, and you, I remember, supposed it to be yellow ochre. 

The falsification being thus clumsy and unskilful, and in Your Lordship’s 
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opinion, as well as mine, indisputable, I cannot think that there was much 
intrinsick worth in that scrap of writing, but it might have had an accidental 
value as an evidence of guilt in the unhappy Youth who produced it, and as a 
criterion by which some judgement might be formed of the authenticity of other 
writings which he produced, not indeed as originals but as copies, of which he 
had destroyed the originals; and on that account I am sorry for the sake of 
truth that it is lost, and still more sorry that it has been lost by me: — Insomuch 
that although I am no Nabob, I would willingly give an hundred pounds [verso] 
to recover it. 

Of the manner in which it was lost I can only form vague conjectures. — -It 
might possibly be stolen, but I have no reason to think that it was; — it might 
be carried away from my chambers in the Temple by some attorney’s clerk who, 
seeing it on my table with papers that belonged to his master, might snatch it 
up in haste by mistake for a Bailpiece which it somewhat resembled in size and 
shape; — or it might be lost at sea, in a portfolio which my servant, in a sudden 
roll of the ship, let fall from my cabin window, being obliged to employ both his 
hands in saving himself: The last is, I think, the most probable conjecture, 
because that port-folio was filled with letters and miscellaneous papers, which 
I had not had time to look at before I embarked, and which I intended to have 
examined during my voyage. All that I can venture however to say with con- 
fidence is that there is no chance [f. 127r] now of finding it among my books and 
papers, which have been often clean’d and often removed, and on such occasions 
have always been inspected in search of the lost parchment, though with little 
or no hope of finding it. 

In the account which I have now given your Lordship of the writing which 
I had the misfortune to lose, it would have been improper to omit a declaration 
of my own opinion — that it was a counterfeit. On the more general and more 
doubtful question, whether any of the verses published under the name of 
Row'ley be icaily ancient, it would be presumption in me to offer any opinion of 
my own to a critick and antiquary of your Lordship’s skill and experience. I will 
however venture hastily to put down one or two observations that just now 
occur to me. 

It is admitted, I think, b}^ ail, that some of the verses which have been printed 
[verso] as the compositions of Rowley and others of the 15^^ century were really 
written by Chatterton. Ec confessed to Mr. Barett that one of the two poems 
entitled Battle of Eastings was written by himself; and an examination of the 
internal evidence has obliged even Chatterton’s advocates to allow that other 
poems must in part at least belong to him, which have been given to the world 
as Rowley’s. 

It is also admitted that Chatterton has inserted words of his own that are 
utterly unintelligible; — which Mr. Catcott supposes him to have done only in 
places where he could not make out the original reading of Rowley’s MS.; but 
others wdn think and perhaps with more reason, that he hoped thereby to give 
to compositions of his own an appearance of antiquity to those who were not 
well versed in old English. 
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Of the authenticity of the few parchments that are in Mr. Barett’s possession, 
those must judge who have seen them, and who are at the [f. 128r] same time 
able to judge. If your Lordship had examined them and had determined any of 
them to be genuine, it would afford a ground for supposing that, among the old 
title deeds found in the church at Bristol (of which you may remember that poor 
Goldsmith showed one or two to his friends) Chatterton might have found 
other poetical writings also, from which he might have taken the substance of 
some of the poems that he gave out as ancient; but then, as he has not produced 
the originals, I should think myself obliged to believe that in copying he had 
altered and added to them, whatever his fancy suggested, or his ear accustomed 
to modern versification required, I should believe also in that case that his 
motives for destroying the originals was to conceal his falsifications of the copies 
and the many falsehoods he had told about them. 

One remark more is obvious and with that I shall conclude. If any of the 
poems [verso] whose originals do not appear, be really ancient in substance, or 
in part, it is impossible for any man to distinguish with precision, in every 
instance, that which is genuine from that which is counterfeit; and therefore 
these poems cannot be of any use to the philologer, historian, or antiquary, 
neither can they afford any proof of the state of our versification in the ISth 
century. 

I have the honour to be, with the sincerest respect and attachment, My Lord, 

Your Lordship^s 

most faithful and affectionate servant, 
Rob\ Chambers. 

Calcutta, 

9 Nov: 1789. 

To the Right Reverend 
Thomas Lord Bishop of Dromore, &. &. &. 

Then (f. 129r.) follows a page of notes pencilled in Percy ^s hand. 

Mem. From all the mention of Specimens in my letter to Lord Dacre Sep*". 6, 
1773, I thought there had been 2 pieces of Parchment, & so mentioned them 
to Sir Robert Chambers in my letter to him. Whereas he thinks the 2 Specimens 
were both written on one Piece of Parchment. If so, the Prose must have been 
written on One side and the Verse on the Other. In other Respects we both agree. 

My letter to Lord Dacre was written while I thought the Specimens safe on 
their way to Mm. It therefore shows my Opinion and Observations, when I 
thought they be confronted with the original Writing itseM. 

T. B. 

The text of the third unpublished letter, that of Percy to Chambers in 
1790^ I am able to append through the kindness of Mr. Dobell, who 
allowed me to make a copy of it from the original in his possession 
(December 10, 1926). 
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Dublin, April 29tb 1790 

Dear Sir, 

I wrote a few days since a letter to express my grateful acknowledgments for 
the kind Pledge of Friendship, I rec^. in your valuable present of the 
Asiatic Researches. — I have since rec^. your very obliging favour of the 9th Nov^ 
1789, containing some judicious strictures on the Poems, etc., attributed to 
Rowley, & a full account of the scraps of Poetry & Prose, which you rec^. from 
me at Alnwick Castle, Sr your Conjectures concerning the cause of their mis- 
carriage, I had thought they had been written on 2 Pieces of Parchment; you 
think they were written on 2 sides of one piece. — The difference is [verso] of no 
great importance; Sr after a lapse of so many years such a variation in our 
different memories may be excused. But we both mean the same thing. — PIow- 
ever the illiberal Faniors of the Rowleian Side of the Question have gladly caught 
hold of the disappearance of the said scraps to insinuate that they were wilfully 
destroy’d to conceal the evidence they afforded to their hypothesis, this was 
boldly urged ag®k me by name in a pamphlet published in 1782,^^ Sr that pamphlet 
was even sent after me into my Diocese here. — Mr. Tyrrhwitt gave so compleat 
a Refutation of that Hypothesis,^® that we thought it was compleatly crush’d: 
[next f.] But since this Death, a Dr. Gregory has publish’d a Life of Chatlerton,^! 
which is also printed in 4th Vol. of Biographia Britannica, wherein under a pre- 
tended statement of the Arguments pro d* con, in this Controversy, he has urged 
many things on the side of Rowley much stronger than they will bear Sr endea- 
vours to leave the Question doubtful. 

So much for this subject w®A has however acquired a merit with me, by 
producing me the valued acquisition of 3 Epistolary Sheets from a Friend I so 
highly respect & regard as yourself. As I presume this letter will accompany 
my former, I will now only add that I am most sincerely ever Dear Sir. 

Your faithful and obliged servant, 
Tho: Dromore. 

As proof of Percy^s interest in the Rowley problem, mention should 
be made of Sir Ernest Clarke’s discovery®^ that, amongst Percy’s papers 
which have come down to his descendants, were found not only a copy 
in Catcott’s handwriting of Chatterton’s original contribution to Felix 
Farley’s Journal in 1768 about the opening of the Old Bridge at Bristol, 

For an excellent list of the host of books and pamphlets published during the Rowley 
Controversy, see “Chattertoniana” by Hyett and Bazeley (Reprinted from A Bibliog- 
raphers’ Manual of Gloucestershire Literature, 1914), also B, M. Catalogue, C. 39 f and h. 
I have not yet succeeded in finding this particular pamphlet. 

“Poems, supposed to have been written at Bristol by Thomas Rowley and others. — 
The Third Edition: To which is added An Appendix containing some Observations upon the 
language of these Poems; tending to prove that they were written, not by any Ancient 
Author but entirely by Thomas Chatterton — 1778” (by Tyrwhitt). 

The Life of Thomas Chatterton, Criticisms on his Genius and Writings, and A Concise 
View on the Controversy concerning Rowley’s Poems. Bv G. Gregory, B.D., 1789. 

Lights on Chatterton^ pp. 16"20. 
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and the original manuscript Vindication by Horace Walpole of his con- 
duct towards Chatterton, but also the Rowley Poem ^^Elinour and Juga” 
in Chatterton’s own writing. We may infer that Percy was well read 
in Rowleiana by the time he came to advise Dacre, Warton, and prob- 
ably others.®® There is also to be mentioned the contemporary tradi- 
tion that Percy edited the first Rowley Poem, “The Death of Sir 
Charles Bawdin^’ (1772); but the manuscripts at Bristol Library prove 
that it was Catcotts venture.®^ 

Yet Percy did not take a very prominent part, at least in public, 
in the controversy raging round the Rowley manuscripts; perhaps he 
did not care to appear publicly in the debate after the loss of the two 
parchments in 1773. But at about that time Thomas Warton began 
to take an interest in the problem, and, as behoved a reputable historian 
of literature, he had to decide definitely what should be his attitude. 
In 1772 he was shown some copies of the Rowley poem by the Earl of 
Lichfield, Chancellor of Oxford University. He was hard at work on 
his History of English Poetry at this time, and in 1774, he wrote to Percy 
to ask his opinion on the subject: 

(Add. MS. 32,329 Brit. Mus.) 

(f. 76r) 

Dear Sir, 

I should esteem it a particular favour if you could conveniently communicate 
to me what you know about Rowlie’s poems of Bristol. I have a correspondence 
with Mr. Barret of that place, but he rather embarrasses than clears the subject. 
He has sent me a fragment of Parchment; on it a piece of a poem on a Mayor’s 
feast, the ink & Parchment seemingly antient. It is necessary that I should 
consider him,^® whether spurious or not, as there has been so much noise about 
the Discovery, & as so many are convinced of the poems being genuine. If .pos- 
sible, I request the favour of your answer immediately; & am. Dear Sir, 

Your very affectionate friend & servt. 

T. Warton. 

Jul 29. 1774 

Winchester. 

P.S, Please to direct it Winton. 

In the same bound volume of manuscript letters (f. 83) there is a 
short letter dated January 25. 1776, in which Warton acknowledges 
Percy^s advice. By this time he has decided to “lean to the side of the 
forgery/^ though with some reluctance. 

Cf. Many letters addressed to him on the subject. Nichols, op, cit.j vol vni. 

3* Nm Lights etc , p. 22. 

3® Here Percy’s Secretary, at his master’s dictation has written in: “(in Ms Hist, of 
Eng. Poetry).” The hand of Meredith Darby (d. Diary k other MSS.). 
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These two letters are reproduced in Clarissa Rinaker^s Thomas 
Wartofiy (Univ. of Illinois Studies 1916, Chap, vi); but, though the 
author gives a brief account of Warton’s share in the controversy she 
has no explanation to offer of his indebtedness to Percy. ^Tercy^s 
reply is not to be found, but cannot have been convincing'^ (p. 93), i.e., 
in answer to Warlon's first letter, 1774. Surely Percy's Report to Lord 
Dacre the previous year was convincing enough. 

Dear Sir, 

I have received the favour of your's which is quite satisfactory. 

As to Chatterton, I have considered that subject pro and con not proposing 
to enter minutely into the Controversy, but just as much as the general nature 
of my work properly required. I own I lean to the side of the forgery: but 
if you could find me only one capital argument in favour of the genuineness 
of Rowlie's poems, I should accept it most thankfully, I would willingly come 
to town on purpose, but it is impossible: and at the same time I am ashamed to 
interrupt your Engagements. The Press is drawing near to this period. I will 
find you speedily the Extract you mention from the Selden Manuscript: and 
am, Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble servt., 

T. Warton. 

Trin. Coll. 

jam 25. 1776 

In 1778 appeared the second volume of Warton's History of English 
Poetry, v/ith a whole section (§8, pp. 139-164) devoted to the Rowley 
poems. The previous year (1777) the first collected edition of the poems 
had been published by Tyrwhitt from the manuscripts of Messrs. 
Catcott and Barrett; and it was not long before two more editions were 
wanted. The second edition was a mere reproduction of the first: but 
the third (1778) contained an Appendix, ^Tending to prove that the 
Rowley poems were written not by any ancient author but entirely by 
Thomas Chatterton." Warton makes no reference to this appendix in 
his chapter; probably he had completed his account before it was 
published. In his ^'Contents" he heads his chapter 'Toems under the 
name of Thomas Rowiie. Supposed to be spurious." He begins very 
impartially:"® 

As there is some degree of plausibility in the history of their discovery, as they 
possess considerable merit, and are held to be the real productions of Rowiie 
by many respectable critics; it is my duty to give them a place in this series of 
our poetry. 

He then gives a summary of the circumstances of their appearance and 
P, 139,—Page references are to the first edition. 
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generous quotations from them. But in his summing up he pronounces 
them forgeries (pp. 153, 164): 

I am of opinion that none of these pieces are genuine. . . . It is with regret that 
I find myself obliged to pronounce Rowlie’s poems to be spurious. 

His references to Percy and the Two Lost Parchments are interesting: 

The Ode to Ella, and the Epistle to Lydgate, with his Answer, were written on 
one piece of parchment; and, as pretended, in Ro wile’s own hand. This was 
shown to an ingenious critic and intelligent antiquary of my acquaintance; who 
assures me, that the writing was a gross and palpable forgery. , . . The form of 
the letters, although artfully contrived to wear an antiquated appearance, 
differed very essentially from every one of our early alphabets. Nor were the 
characters uniform and consistent.^^ . . . The parchment was old; and that 
it might look still older was stained on the outside with ochre, which was easily 
rubbed off with a linen cloth.^® Care had also been evidently taken to tincture 
the ink with a yellow cast . . . This parchment has since been unfortimately 
lost. 

Here Warton adds a footnote: 

At the same time, another manuscript on parchment, written as pretended, by 
Rowlie, was shown to this gentleman: which, tallying in every respect with the 
Ode to Ella, plainly appeared to be forged, in the same manner, and by the same 
modern hand. It was in prose, and contained an account of Saxon coins, and the 
rise of coining in England, with a list of coins, poems, antient inscriptions, monu- 
ments, and other curiosities, in the cabinet of Cannynge above mentioned. 
This parchment is also lost; and, I believe, no copy remains (pp. 153-154). 

We may safely assume from the close resemblance of this account to 
Percy’s Report either that Warton read the Report written for Dacre, 
or more probably, that Percy recapitulated his arguments in a letter 
to Warton, sometime between 1774 and 1776. Although in 1776, he was 
*^not proposing to enter miself into the Controversy,”^® Warton soon 
found himself involved in the dispute. In 1779 Ms chapter on the 
poems was adversely criticized in a pamphlet by one Henry Bampier, 
entitled ‘‘Remarks upon the Eight Section of the Second Volume of 
Mr. Warton’s History of English Poetry,” which upheld their genuine- 
ness. He replied in 1782 with an “Enquiry into the Authenticity of 

C£. ^Tor the Characters uniformly resemble the writing of no Era whatever, nor are 
in any degree uniform and consistent with themselves. . . . (He) had a very imperfect 
random guess at the old Alphabets.” (Percy’s Report to Lord Dacre, 1773. See above.) 

s8 «« With regard to the Parchment itself, it is evidently stained yellow on the back with 
Oker, to look like old parchment ... if you rub the back with a wet white handkercMef 
it will be stained with the Oker” {ihid), 

33 hath also contrived an Ink . . . that should be very faint and yellow: etc.” {ihU.). 

^0 Letter to Percy, Jan. 25, 1776. (See above.) 
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the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley,’’ and found himself on the full 
tide of the controversy which reached a climax in that year when 
Dean Miiles published his sumptuous edition with its elaborate and un- 
compromising championing of the authenticity of the Rowleiana. 

In conclusion, it is worth while recording the high esteem in which 
the two scholars held Chatterton himself, despite all the trouble and 
pother of the Controversy. ^This youth, who died at eighteen, was a 
prodigy of genius: and would have proved the first of English poets, 
had he reached a maturer age,” says Warton in 1778.^^ Previously^^ 
he had been prepared to believe in Chatterton’s manuscripts, ^^if you 
could find me only one capital argument in favor of the genuineness 
of Rowlie’s poems, I should accept it most thankfully.” Percy was 
equally enthusiastic:^® 

And I am persuaded that if ail the undoubted Pieces of Chatterton were col- 
lected into a Volume, they would prove him not only capable of writing these 
Poems attributed to Rowlie, but considering his early youth & the disadvantages 
of his Education, to have been one of the greatest geniuses that ever existed in 
the World. 

Later, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Xeats, and other romantics regarded 
him with even greater affection; and his influence on them was con- 
siderable. 

A. Watkin- Jones 

Exeter ColL Oxford 

The MS. of Percy’s letter to Lord Dacre, 6 September 1773, is cata- 
logued in the British Museum as a draft of a letter only. But on further 
examination, I am inclined to take it for the original letter posted: 
1. In the postscript there are the words, ‘^As I have kept no copy of this 
letter,” and a request to Dacre “to return it back when perused” 2. The 
many corrections are written in later (in heavier ink) — Percy often cor- 
rected his own original letters after receiving them back. 3. The sheets 
bear marks of having been folded for posting, and the postmark was 
once clear on the outside of the packet. 

Eistory of English Poetryj n, 157. 

^ Letter to Percy, Jan. 25, 1776. (See above.) 

Letter to Lord Dacre, 1773. (See above.) 



LV 

CARLYLE AND THE GERMAN PHILOSOPHY PROBLEM 
DURING THE YEAR 1826-1827'^ 

T he year 1825-26, was of very great importance to Carlyle. It 
marked his emergence from the ethnic or purely humanistic phase 
of intellectual development, into the phase of transcendental thought. 
During the year he found for the first time a permanent within the flux. 
He encountered an unchanging truth through art: ‘^the fiction of the 
poet,’^ he said, ‘fis not falsehood but the purest truth. This culmination 
is the result of the aesthetic progress traceable through the preceding 
period. 

Of still greater importance, as later developments in his life show, 
was the new religious viewpoint that Carlyle reached during the year. 
The key to that new position in Carlyle^s case was Entsagen? During 
this year he had conquered ail his scepticisms.® From this point he de- 
veloped a firm but undogmatic belief in the religion of Christ.^ For 
the purposes of this paper it need simply be pointed out that religious 
faith discovers to its holders a permanent within the flux: a spiritual 
permanence that gives value to a life of physical change. 

The third avenue by which Carlyle discovered the permanent within 
the flux was transcendental philosophy. It was closely related to his 
progress in aesthetics. Largely through the aesthetic writers in Carlyle^s 
humanistic period he had gradually approached the tenets of trans- 
cendentalism. And the third avenue was also connected with his re- 
ligion. Although transcendental philosophy cannot be said to have 
given Carlyle back his religious faith, it can be proved to have inter- 

* Since this article was accepted the materials in some of Professor C. F. Harrolds’ 
articles referred to in the footnotes have been embodied in his Carlyle and German Thoughh 
Yale Studies in English, lxxxii (1934). 

^ Goethe, J. W., Wilhelm M cisterns Apprenticeship and Travels; translated by Carlyle 
(London: Chapman and Hall, 1907), i, 29. 

2 See Carlyle and Miss Welsh, Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Wdsh, edited by 
A. Carlyle (New York: John Lowe Co., 1909), n, 158-159, 186, 238, 242-243. 

® Carlyle, Thomas, Reminiscences (London: Macmillan and Co., 1887), ii, 179-180. 
See also Fronde's Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1835, 2 v, (New York: Scribner's Sons, 1897), 
I, 269-270. 

^ Carlyle, Thomas, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 5 v. (London: Chapman and Hall, 
1899) {The Works of Thomas Carlyle, xxvi-xxx) i, 398, 457. Carlyle, Thomas, Sartor 
Rcsarlus, edited by MacMechan (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1896, New impression 1905), 
pp. 175, 203, 206-207, 239. Carlyle, Thomas, Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, 
John Sterling and Robert Browning, edited by A. Carlyle (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1923), 
pp. 78-79. 
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acted intimately with his irrational religious experiences and to have 
provided him a ready-prepared rational warrant for religious faith.® 
Thus, during the year 1825-26, three lines of interest — asstlietics, re- 
ligion, German philosophy — coalesced in the tendency to discover to 
him the permanent within the flux, which he had sought long. Each 
of these three lines of interest can be traced. But it is only with the 
last of these — German philosophy — that this paper is chiefly concerned. 

One more preliminary remark will be helpful. Although Carl 3 de came 
into contact with many systems of philosophic thought, he was never 
a systematic philosopher himself.® Evidences of the superficiality of 
Carlyle’s connection with the systematic aspect of German philosophy 
will emerge in the following discussion of his actual entry into this 
connection. 

The first positive record of Carlyle’s reading any work written by 
one of the German critical philosophers comes on September 27, 1826.’^ 
He wrote Miss Welch that he had lately been reading Kant’s Kritik 
ier reinen Vernunjt; that he had been not only reading but partly 

® See the following references, (a) Carlyle, Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Millj 
p. 95. (b) Espinasse, Francis, Literary Recollections and Sketches (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1893), pp. 220-221 (c) Carlyle, Essays, n, 26 (d) Carlyle, Two Note Book:> 
(New York* Grolier Club, 1898), 221-222 (e) Allmgham, William, A Diary, edited by 
H. Allingham and D. Radford (London. Macmillan and Co , 1907), p 273 

* For instance, m 1816, after trymg for eighteen months, he still did not understand 
such a fundamental principle m English philosophy as the distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities of matter See Eaily Letters of Thomas Carlyle, edited by C. E 
Norton, 2 vols. (London* Macmillan and Co , 1886), i, 82. 

^ It is true that, long before this time, Carlyle had affected an air of familiarity when 
he alluded to the German philosophers. Miss Margaret Storrs has gathered many of these 
allusions for her dissertation. The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte (Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr College, 1929) I have gathered still moie. But they arc usually 
vague in content and are wholly lacking in references to specilic works. Perhaps the most 
striking of the allusions to Kant before 1826 occurs in the Third Part of The Life of Schiller, 
which was jfinished by early February 1824 {London Magazme, x, 22) In it Carlyle stands 
at a safe distance from his subject and makes the well-worn complaint about abstruse 
terminology used to cloak simple meanings Then he admits that his remarks are the 
result of only very limited acquaintance with the subject I do not find in these allusions 
a sound basis for supposing that Carlyle had actually read in any of Kant’s books before 
the fall of 1826. On the other hand, I find that Carlyle had made very similar remarks 
about the philosophy of Kant in March 1823, when he was avowedly viewing it through 
borrowed eyes {Two Note Books, pp. 40-^7). Perhaps the best case of Carlyle’s conjuring 
with Fichte’s name occurs also in the Third Part of The Life of Schiller. Only two pages 
before the allusion to Kant’s philosophy, Carlyle puts quotation marks around a passage 
that he attributes to Fichte {London Magazine, x, 20). However, the mailer of this 
passage— without the signs of direct discourse— had appeared in Madame de S lad’s 
Germany (see the London 1814 edition, iii, 110), the book that had turned Carlyle’s 
attention to Germany in 1817. See Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, i, 119 and Letters of 
Charles Eliot Norton (Boston: Floughton Mifiain Co., 1913), i, 480-48L 
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understanding it; that upon reaching the 150th page of the work, he 
had found Kant rather abstruse, and had stopped reading, puzzled.^ 
There is no evidence that he ever resumed his reading of Kant after 
September 1826. In fact, at some time during the next spring, he wrote 
in his notebook that he had read only 100 pages of Kant.® This refer- 
ence merely makes it certain that Carlyle’s reading of Kant was not 
resumed during the period when he was trying to understand trans- 
cendentalism as a system.^® 

During his life in Scotland, Carlyle makes only two more references 
to a specific work by Kant: both are to the Krittk der reinen Vernunft, 
Since both seem based upon the reading done in the fall of 1826, chronol- 
ogy will not be violated if we examine these references now. The first 
of these references, made late in 1827, assures the reader that the for- 
bidding terminology of Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft can be mas- 
tered.^^ The second, made early in 1829, says that the relativity of 
Time and Space is carefully deduced with the strictest form of argu- 
ment in Kant’s Kritik der reinen VernunftP An examination of Kant’s 
work by this title shows that the matter referred to occurs well within 
the 150 pages, or even the 100 pages, that Carlyle at different times says 
he read. The list of books in Carlyle’s library at Chelsea contains only 
one work by Kant — the 1818 edition of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft}^ 
As the evidence piles up, it continues to strengthen the suggestion that 
Carlyle knew only one work by Kant. 

® The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh^ ii, 324. 

^ Two Note Books j 112^113 — ^The entiy was made between March 1827 (see p. 105) 
and June The assurance for the latter date lies in the quotations from Richter on p, 114, 
which were taken for use in the essay on Richter, upon which Carlyle was busy in June 
{Letters of Thomas Carlyle pp 49-50) Carlyle’s statement of 100 pages of Kant does not 
agree with his former statement of 150 pages, but this disagreement need not be taken 
too seriously in what is obviously a sprmgtime reference to his reading during the pre- 
ceding fall. 

See Two Note Books, pp. 72-112, passim, for references to philosophic matters, 
Froude’s statement {Thomas Carlyle . . . 1795-1836, i, 302, cited by Miss Storrs in The 
RelaUon of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 21) that Carlyle read Kant, Fichte, and Schelling 
in the winter of 1827 at Edinburgh cannot be substantiated. Froude probably miscon- 
strued some of the notes that Carlyle took on these men while he was reading Reinhold’s 
account or Stapfer’s (see later, pp. 814-817 of this paper). 

Essays, i, 75. ^ Essays, n, 25-26. 

Illustrated Memorial Volume of the Carlyle’s House Purchase Fund Committee with 
Catalogue of Carlyle’s Books, Manuscripts, Pictures and Furniture Exhibited Therein (Lon- 
don, 1896), p. 77. — ^However, it is not certain that this volume is the copy he used in his 
1826 reading. There seems no way to be certain on this point. Mrs, Strong, Curator of the 
Carlyle’s house, writes me concerning the volume in her care: “Carlyle’s book-plate 
(‘Humiliate’) is pasted on the inside of the cover but otherwise it has no marking or annota^ 
tion whatever P 
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Besides the Time-Space relativity, the only other principle that 
Carlyle seems to refer to Kant during his residence in Scotland, is the 
distinction between Verminft and Verstand, It is the distinction between 
the faculties that deal with the noumenal and with the phenomenal re- 
spectively. But nowhere does he assign this distinction to a definite 
work by Kant. Nevertheless, wherever he derived it, it was of central 
importance for a while to Carlyle. In 1827 he thought it the grand 
characteristic of KanCs philosophy.^^ In 1829 he understood the trans- 
cendental philosophy to teach that in Reason {Vernunft) lay the founda- 
tion of all Poetry, Virtue, and Religion.^^ And he thought the Vernimjt- 
OYti-V erstand distinction and subordination included more or less all 
true Christian Faith and Devotion.^® But at the same time he indicated 
the Time-Space relativity and the principle underlying it, as the 
premise from which would follow the conclusion that the Understanding 
produced only relative truth.^^ Furthermore, in a passage written at the 
same time, he appears to pass directly from the principle of Time-Space 
relativity to a resulting assurance of the permanent within the flux, 
overleaping the V ernunJt-V erstand distinction as implicit.^® In Novem- 
ber 1831 Carlyle said our conception of immortality depends on that of 
time; indicated its connection with Sartor; considered the new concep- 
tion of time the deepest belonging to philosophy; believed this concep- 
tion the one wherein modern philosophy had gained its best triumph ; 
and pointed to the Time-Space relativity as a reconciler of contradic- 
tions.^® And late in life he indicated a connection between Kant’s Time 
and Space doctrine and his own faith in immortality.^® Thus, although 
Carlyle once set great store hy the V ernunft-V erstand distinction, he re- 
mained vague as to whence he drew it. He merely stated that it was 
uniformly implied in Kant’s philosophy. Later he seems to have regarded 
it as subordinate to the Time-Space relativity and logically sequent 
to it. There is no proof that Carlyle derived his distinction between 
Vernunft and Verstand directly from Kant. 

Although the records show many general allusions to Kant and to 
Kantism, there is no point now in mustering those that are already com- 
monly known. Miss Storrs, for example, has done this. And she has 
gone further. She has examined the philosophic import of Carlyle’s 
writings in comparison with Kant’s writings. Her conclusions in re- 
gard to this comparison may be taken as those of a qualified expert. 
She finds that Carlyle’s conception of the ideality of Time and Space 
is quite divorced from the whole significance given it by Kant;^^ that 

Essays, i, 81. ^ Ibid,, n, 27. Ibid,, n, 27. Ibid,, ii, 26-27. 

^8 Ibid,, n, 26. w Two Note Books, pp. 221-222. 

Allingham, William, A Diary, p. 273. One Saturday early in 1879. 

^ The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 27. 
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Carlyle’s and Kant’s conceptions of the nature of the Reason and of the 
Understanding, as well as their interpretations of the value of the dis- 
tinction between the two faculties, are essentially at variance that 
Carlyle is opposed to Kant’s whole explanation of the derivation and 
character of the moral law and that on the whole the essence of ideal- 
istic philosophy remained foreign to Carlyle.^^ 

Also the verdict of the excellently qualified scholar, Dr. Rene Wellek, 
bears on the point. He seems to feel that Carlyle had a more correct 
grasp of Kant’s ethics than he had of Kant’s distinction between 
Reason and Understanding and of Kant’s ideality of Space and Time. 
He says:^^ 

Kant’s opposition to Eudaemonism permeates the whole of ^AVotton Reinfred.” 
The very first sentence of the fragment [i.e., ‘Wotton Reinfred”] asserts: 
^'happiness if it be the aim was never meant to be the end of our being. ...” 

However, it is noteworthy that before Carlyle had studied Kant he had 
shown his opposition to the ethical principle that is stated in Pope’s 
celebrated line. Apparently about the end of 1821 Carlyle first read 
through Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre?^ Carlyle himself after- 
ward said that as a result of his reading of Lehrjahr^’^ he found that ^^No 
man has the right to ask for a recipe of happiness, he can do without 
happiness. There is something better than that. . . His opposition to 
the ethical principle that happiness is our being’s end and aim goes 
still further back than to the end of 1821. As early as June 4, 1820, ap- 
parently on his own account, Carlyle had reduced this popular eight- 
eenth-century principle to an absurdity And on September 1, 1821, he 
again indicated the absurdity of the principle.®*^ A paragraph later than 
the one already quoted from clears up Dr. Wellek’s position:®^ 

22 Ibid , 42 — Especially on the point that Carlyle’s use of Reason differs from Kant’s 
use, see Professor C. F. Harrold’s article ‘^Carlyle’s Interpretation of Kant,” Philological 
Quarterly j vii (1928), 345-357. 

23 Miss Storrs, The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 52. ^ Ibid., p. 29. 

25 Weilek, Ren6, Immanuel Kant in En^and 1793-1838 (Princeton University Press, 

1931), pp. 188-189. 

2 ® See Wilson, David Alec, Carlyle Till Marriage (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., 1924), p. 211. 

27 The passage in point can be found in Carlyle’s translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
MeistePs Apprenticeship and Travels, ir, 129. 

2 ® Carlyle, Thomas, Lectures on the History of Literature , . . , edited by J. R. Greene 
(London: Ellis and Elvey, 1892), second edition, pp. 202-203. 

29 See “Eight Unpublished Letters of Thomas Carlyle,” edited by R. Garnett, Archiv 
fur das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Litieraturen, cn (1899), 322-323* 

The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, i, 12. 

3^ Kant in England, p. 189. 
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All these three ideas: the distinction between Understanding and Reason, the 
ideality of Space and Time and the moral law within us, recur again and again 
in Carlyle’s expositions of Kant and they recur with the same misinterpretations 
with which we find them in this half-forgotten early fragment which was pub- 
lished only in 1892 [i.e , “Wotton Reinfred”]. 

And a few pages later he concludes 

It must be clear from the whole preceding discussion that Carlyle never came 
dose to Kant’s position. ... In Kant he found a few appealing thoughts (or 
possibly mostly in second-hand reports of Kant), the general idealism and im- 
materiaiism, the ideality of space and time, the difference between Reason and 
Understanding, the Moral Law within us. But he gave a twist to ail, which makes 
them Carlyle instead of Kant. 

I find no proof, either from Carlyle’s own statements or from expert 
comparison of Carlyle’s doctrines with those of Kant, that Carlyle 
during his Scottish period read more than a part of one of Kant’s 
works — 150 pages of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft^^ The more one 
studies Carlyle’s connection with German philosophy, the more evi- 
dent it becomes that Carlyle read little in the primary sources and that 
he derived much of his knowledge of this philosophy from secondary 
or popular sources. The 150 pages of Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunjt 
is the only systematic work that Carlyle is known to have read by 
any of the three original philosophers — Kant, Schelling, and Fichte 
— who appear in the record of his reading during his period in Scotland. 

For the present we shall consider some secondary sources. Some- 
thing has already been done in this field. For instance, Professor Har- 
rold indicates Novalis’s Fragmente as a source through which Carlyle 
derived knowledge of transcendental philosophy Miss Storrs sug- 
gests Richter.^^ Dr. Wellek adds Jacobi.^® I shall point out in chrono- 
logical order some other important secondary sources of quite different 
kinds from these and from each other. But there remains, and will long 
remain, much to be found out on the matter. 

As already indicated, Carlyle’s Two Note Books , published only in a 
limited edition of 390 copies, throws some light, which has not been 
adequately examined, on the development, the extent, and the sources 
of Carlyle’s information about German philosophy. The brief period 
from the fall of 1826 to the fall of 1827 seems to be the time in which 

® lUd., p, 200. 

® This and similar statements herein are based on an unpublished record (some 4400 
entries) of Carlyle’s readings up to 1834. 

C. F. Harrold, ^Xarlyle and Novalis,” SB,, xxvii (1930), 48-49. 

^ The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 34. ^ Kant in England, p. 201. 
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lie was trying hardest to understand the systems of German thought as 
systems.^® 

So far as the records show, Carlyle’s second book of German philos- 
ophy was Ideen %ur Philosophic der Geschichte der Menscheit, by 
Herder, an opponent of Kant. On December 3, Carlyle found it an ex- 
traordinary book, but believed its conclusions very dubious.®^ His next 
philosophic entry, within two days, shows him feeling that he ^^half or 
three-fourths” understood Coleridge’s distinction between an Idea and a 
Perception. Carlyle’s entry runs thus:^® 

Coleridge says, '^Many men live all their days without ever having an idea; 
and some of them with thousands of things they call ideas; but an Idea is not a 
Perception or Image, it cannot be painted ^ it is infinite.” Such was his meaning 
(not his words) . I half or three-fourths seem to understand him. 

Apparently Carlyle was concerning himself with the distinction be- 
tween Vermmft and Ver stand in Coleridge’s work The Friend. And, 
within two weeks, Carlyle made his first recorded philosophical state- 
ment of the permanent within the flux, which had as its basis the dis- 

In addition to the evidence already given concerning Carlyle’s study of Kant’s Kriitk 
der reinen Vermmft, see Carlyle’s Two Note Books, pp. 72-112, passzm, for references to 
philosophic matters. See also post, pp. 817-825, in which Carlyle’s reading of Schelling and 
Fichte is shown as part of the transition of Carlyle’s interest from the theoretical aspect 
to the practical aspect of German philosophy. Carlyle himself points out that he did not 
tarry long with the German or any other systems, but he does not say how long {Lectures 
on the Etstory of Literature . . . , pp. 204-205). Two Note Books, pp 72-73. 

Ihid , p. 78. — The passage in Coleridge to which Carlyle referred may have been the 
following one from the thiid essay in The Friend, Section the First, ‘^On the Principle of 
Political Knowledge” ‘^By the pure Reason, I mean the power by which we become 
possessed of principle, (the eternal verities of Plato and Descartes), and of ideas, (N B, not 
images) as the ideas of a point, a line, a circle, in Mathematics, and of Justice, Holiness, 
Free-Will, etc , in Morals ” See The Works of S T Coleridge (Philadelphia* Crissy and 
Markley, 1849), p 416 Or Carlyle may have had in mind a footnote to the postscript to 
the first essay in Section the Second, “On the grounds of Morals and Religion, and the 
Discipline of the Mind Requisite for the True Understanding of the Same.” In this 
footnote, after explaining Particularity as one of the manifestations of the French intellect, 
Coleridge continued. “Hence the idohsm of the French, here expressed in one of its results, 
viz., palpability. Ideas are here out of the question I had almost said, that Ideas and a 
Parisian philosopher are incompatible terms, since the latter half, I mean, of the reign 
of Louis XVI. But even the Conceptions of a Frenchman, whatever he admits to be con- 
ceivable, must be imageahle, and the imageable must be fancied tangible— the non- 
apparency of either or both being accounted for by the disproportion of our senses, not by 
the nature of the conceptions.” (The Works of S T. Coleridge, p. 497. Closely related 
thoughts occur in Biographia Literaria, Chapters vra, ix, xn, on pages 263, 266, and 288 
respectively.) The probability that the passage just quoted is the one in question is some- 
what strengthened by the fact that it occurs in connection with Coleridge’s distinction 
between genius and talent {ibid., 496-498). With this distinction Carlyle had long been 
familiar, he had pointed to it in March 1823. {Two Note Books, pp. 46-47.) 
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tinction between Vernunft and VerstandP Here, as the year 1826 ended, 
was Ms first clear statement of the great phoenix idea, the permanent 
within the organic flux. But it had to undergo a period of development 
in Carlyle’s mind, as all his tenets did. For the present he simply re- 
acted against the associationalist philosophy 

The doctrine of immortality is a doctrine of the permanent within 
the flux. As the new year, 1827, began, Carlyle read Moses Mendel- 
sohn’s Pliadon on the subject, but concluded that immortality was to be 
believed by faith rather than proved to the undeistanding.^^ He was 
deeply confused. He added 

For the present, I will confess it, I scarce see how we can reason with absolute 
certainty on the nature or fate of any thing; for it seems to me we only see our 
own perceptions and their relations; that is to say, our soul sees only its own 
partial reflex and manner of existing and conceiving. I should have this cleared 
up: How does Kant manage it? 

However, instead of going to Kant himself to find out how Kant cleared 
up this matter, Carlyle went to a work by Reinhold. Although Carlyle 
nowhere mentions the book by name, it now appears to have been Carl 
Leonhard Reinhold’s Beytrage zur leichtern Uebersicht des Zustandes 
der Philosophic beym Anfange des 19 JahrhundertsP Carlyle was reading 
this work early in January. And, as a result, at some time between 
January 1 and 16, he made the following entry in his notebook:^'* 

Two Note Books, pp. 83-84. lUd., p. 84 Two Note Books, pp. 96-97. 

^ Ibid., pp. 96-97. ^ Hamburg, bey Friedrich Perthes, 1801-1803, 6 vols. 

^ Two Note Books, p. 100 — It would be hard to say which of the two trends seen in this 
entry is the more characteristic of Carlyle at this period: the tendency to make a brilliant 
stylistic antithesis or the tendency to point out a reform for his country At all events, 
little strictly philosophic tendency on Carlyle’s part is revealed in this entry. The phil- 
osophic constituents of Carlyle’s notes are to be found in Reinhold’s distinction between 
Rationalism and Empiricism. On pages 12 and 13 of the first volume of Beytrage occurs 
this passage concerning Descartes: “ Auch Ihm ist, wie dem Platon, die reale ErkennlniiSy 
als solche, nichts anderes als die Wahrnehmung im Denken und durch Denkm — das Philo- 
sopMren nichts anderes als reines, des Einflusses der Phantasie sich erwehrendes, und 
auf das Urwahre zuriichgehendes Denken — das Urwahre nichts anderes als die Gottheif — 
und das WaJire — die denkenden und materiellen Wesen unter Gottl^ (The italics here and 
hereafter are Reinhold’s.) Reinhold’s next sentence indicates that Leibnitz developed still 
further than Descaites had done, these Platonic “Grundgedanken.” Thus the first part of 
Carlyle’s antithesis can be traced to Reinhold. In the second part of the antithesis, Carlyle 
was obviously referring to English empiricism. On page seven of the first volume of 
Beytrhge Reinhold said that the English had given up all genuine philosophic thinking 
after Locke and Hume had brought to conclusion the investigations introduced into Eng- 
land by Bacon. Two pages further on, Reinhold explained: “Baco legte den Glauben an 
die Natw, und an die, an derseiben sich selbst ankimdigende, GoUheit, in wclchen Beyden 
Ihm. das an sich sdbst Wahre und Gewisse bestand, alien seinen Nachforschungen bald 
ausdrucklich, bald stillschweigend zum Grunde. Er dachte sich die ursprUngliche reale 
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Leibnitz and Descartes found all Truth to rest on our seeing and believing in 
God: we English have found our seeing and believing in God to rest on all 
Truth, and pretty work we have made of it! 

On January 16, Carlyle made two more paragraphs of notes based on 
Reinhold. In both of these latter passages he mentioned Reinhold's 
name: in the first, he mentioned it only parenthetically; in the second, 
he registered a doubt as to the trustworthiness of Reinhold as a guide. 
The entries are as follows : 

Who was Gassendi? and what were his Metaphysics? I have seen his Com- 
mentaries on Newton;^® but know nothing more of him; yet he is said (by Rein- 
hold) to be the father of the existing French Philosophy.^® 

Locke, Hume, Reid, etc., etc., are Empirics; Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, etc., 
are Rationalists, Which is right? I begin to see some light thro' the clouds in 
Kantism; tho' Reinhold is somewhat of a Will-o’-wisp guide, I fear. Empiricism, 
if consistent, they say, leads direct to Atheism! — I am afraid it does 

Erkenntniss als die Wahmehmung des Naturlichen, als solchen^ imd des GottUchen am 
Naturlichen ” On pages 10 and 11 Reinhold rounded his point on English empiricism by 
saying that a certain characteristic of the English nation seemed to commit England’s 
philosophy to the empirical method and to cause even its moral and religious ideas to be 
based on sensation. 

Carlyle appears to be mistaken: Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655) died when Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727) was thirteen years old. 

This entry occurs in Carlyle’s Two Note Books, p 102. Reinhold’s Beyirage contains 
the reference to Gassendi as an empiricist, it occurs near the end of a long sentence dealing 
with the influence of Malebranche, Fenelon, and Pascal. ^^Aber diese Manner trieben den 
Platonismus der Cartesianischen Philosophic, durch die etwas zu stark angebrachte 
Wurze mysticher Ansichten und biosser Gefuhle der Religiositat, bis zu einem Extreme, 
welches, zumal durch seinen zu starken Contrast mit dem Nationalchar aider und den 
Sittcn der Franzoscn, nicht wenig dazu beytrug, das entgegengesetzte Ej^trem der griechischen 
Sensualphilosophie — den Gassendistischen Epikurismus — und den englandischen Empiri- 
cismiis m Frankreich herbey zu fuhren” (i, 20). 

This entry on page 102 of Two Note Books follows immediately after the one on Gas- 
sendi. In next to the last sentence Carlyle is restating in his own words the rationalist’s 
indictments of the moral and religious implications of empiricism. He may have had in 
mmd the followmg passages from Reinhold, for, in view of Reinhold’s religious bias, it 
does not seem out of place to give the word Glauhen some religious significance: “ Auch im 
Glauben wird das Wahre nle ohne das Urwahre, und Dieses nie ohne Jenes geglaubt Aber 
das Verhaltniss zwischen beyden wird im blossen Glauhen nur genossen und gefuhlt, mcht 
erkannt und gedacht, Jeder mislungene Versuch, dasselbe zu erkennen, giebt tinfalsches 
Wissen, eine AfterphilosopMe, welche, wenn und inwieferne sie nicht etwa durch den 
Glauhen und die Liehe des Wahrenniedergeschlagen, uberwogen, wird, Un glauben erzeugt” 
{Beytrage, i, 72-73). Two pages further on, Reinhold said that speculation becomes 
skepticism, ‘Venn und inwieferne der Philosoph bey naherer Untersuchung seines 
angenommenen Ersten einsieht, dass dasselbe weder das Urwahre selbst seyn, noch auf ein 
Urwahres zuruckfuhren konne. Aus dieser Einfach, und durch die Darstellung dcrselben, 
wird er den Beweis fuhren, dass die Realitat der Erkenntniss durchaus fur kein Wissen 
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From Reinliold's biassed book Carlyle seems to have derived some 
notions of philosophic matters in the large, to have caught sight of 
''some light thro’ the clouds in Kantism,” and, still more important 
with both Reinhold and Carlyle, to have sensed some of the moral and 
religious bearings of various systems of philosophy. Thus Reinhold’s 
Beytrage occupied, at least for a time, the position of guide of Carlyle’s 
thought. 

In addition to using Coleridge and Reinhold, Carlyle made use of 
another guide to transcendental philosophy — a book review. It seems 
to have been in April or May of 1827 that Carlyle entered in his note- 
book a page full of illuminating notes concerning Kant and his suc- 
cessors.^^ I shall give them here exactly as they occur in the notebook d® 

Wagner, Weiiler, Hegel, Krug, are testators,®®"" opposers or commentatois of 
Kant. Eschenmayer also. 

Bardili’s Rational Realism ^ is it not like the doctrine of Malebranche^ 

Bouterwek, System of Virtuality: “the subjective and objective are nothing 
without each other.” 

Annihilation of the Subject — Spinosism and materialism. 

Fichte’s Transcendental Idealism, “elimination of the object”, that is de- 
ducing the not-me from the me^ 

Schelling’s Ideal Realism, Philosophy of Nature, but usually called the System 
of Identity; “because it represents the subject and the object as absolutely 
identical and commingling and compounding themselves in intellectual in- 
tuition.” — To this I can attach next to no meaning. 

Fichte pretended to have deduced his system from Kant, which Kant eagerly 
denied. Kant’s system of morality is universal in Germany, his metaphysics are 


und durch kein Wissen bewahrt und vergewissert werden, und dass dcr Versucb ciner 
solchen Bewahrung und Vergewisserung, so lange seine Unmoglichkeit nicht eingcsehen 
wird, keinen andem Erfolg haben konne, als tmfalsches Wissen zu erkunsteln, und die 
Realitdt des Glauhens zu untergrahen^^ {Beytrage, i, 75-76), Moreover, I cannot resist the 
feeling that there is a connection between the passages just quoted from Keinhold and 
still another of Carlyle’s notebook entries, made, presumably, on January 36 also: ‘‘To 
prove the existence of God as Paley has attempted to do (a Kantean would say) is like 
lighting a lantern to seek for the Sun: if you look hard by your lantern, you may even 
miss your search” {Two Note Books, p. 103). There is still one more point in connection 
with Reinhold. Carlyle’s discussion of the aim of “what may be called Primary or Critical 
philosophy” as the discovery of Urwahr, God, the Absolute (see “The State of German 
Literature,” Essays, i, 79-81) seems reminiscent of Reinhold’s allusions to certain Philo- 
sophae primae, from Descartes to the recent Germans. Reinhold’s discussion involves and 
identifies the terms Urwahr, Gottheit, and Prius mr {Beytrage, i, 12-16, and I, 

71-72. Part of this first reference has already been quoted in footnote 44.) 

It is impossible to date these entries with perfect accuracy. They fall between passages 
dated March 1827 and January 1828, 1 have dated them April or May because they pre- 
cede quotations from Richter, with whom Carlyle was occupied by June 4. See Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle, 18Z6-1836, edited by C. E. Norton (London: Macmillan and Co., 1889), 
pp. 45-46. 49 xwo Note Books, pp. 112-113. 
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disfigured, misrepresented, no longer studied in Jiis own writings, but (says this 
critic) well worthy of being studied. 

Kant reminded me of father Boscovich: but alas! I have only read 100 pages 
of his works. How difficult it is to live! How many things to do, how little 
strength, how little time to do them! 

Although the editor of Two Note Books^ appears not to have known 
it, these notes were based on Carlyle’s reading of Part ii of P. A. Stapler’s 
article ^Trobleme de I’esprit humain” in the Revue Encydopedique^^ 
The comments — not the questions or the confessions of ignorance — 
were taken almost literally from Stapler’s article. These notes seem to 
show that at this time Carlyle knew little of the various philosophic 
systems of Germany. 

Although Carlyle could not look upon a philosophic system with 
the eye of a trained philosopher, he could form a shrewd estimate of its 
tendencies and effects. It is toward this practical aspect that we must 
look to find his interest. Early in June he put aside forever, unfinished, 
a novel that he had begun in January This fragment is of some im- 
portance here, in that it indicates part of what Carlyle had seen when 
with Coleridge’s, Reinhold’s, and Stapler’s help he had looked through 
the clouds of Kantism. In this novel Carlyle let one character say:^^ 

Much of this which you call Kantism seems but the more scientific expression 
of what all true poets and thinkers, nay, all good men, have felt more or less 
distinctly, and acted on the faith of, in all ages. 

Moreover, Carlyle lets one of the characters say that time is an eternal 
now.^^ And he lets still another attempt a distinction between Reason 
and Understanding.'^^ In these passages Carlyle was unquestionably 
looking to the practical rather than to the theoretical aspect of trans- 
cendental philosophy; he was chiefly concerned with the application of 
Kantian tenets rather than with their systematic derivation. 

The next philosophic reference, in August, shows too the drift of 
Carlyle’s interest away from the theoretical aspect to the practical. 
He was reading popular applications of the transcendental philosophy. 
That is, he was reading popular lectures by Schelling and Fichte.^® 

Revue encyclopedique, xxxin (February 1827), 414-431. — Norton identified notes on 
other articles in the same magazine: for example, on the article that introduced Carlyle 
to Saint-Simonism. 

J. A. S. Barrett reads sectators instead of testators; See N and Q,, March 10, 1934, 
p. 165 Letters of Thomas Carlyle^ pp. 45-46 and 20. 

Carlyle, Thomas, Last Word of Thomas Carlyle (London: Longmans, Green and Co , 
1892), p. 99. The novel was called WoUen Reinfred. 

53 Ibid,, p. 99. 5^ Ibid,, pp. 62-63. 

5® Letters of Thomas Carlyle; p. 53; read with Essays, i, 83, footnote, and 59-61 and 
footnote. 
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The book of popular lectures by Schelling was Vorlesungen uber die 
Meihode des Akademischen Studiums}^ In October, in the essay on ^Tlie 
State of German Literature/' Carlyle referred to pages 105-111 of this 
book to point his distinction between Reason and Understanding. He 
admitted with frankness— too often construed as modest understate- 
xn.ent^'^—thSit he knew only a little of Schelling's thought and was there- 
fore not qualified to pass judgment on his system,^® There is no sug- 
gestion that Carlyle at this time had made any study of Schelling's 
elaborate works. And during the remainder of his residence in Scot- 
land, Carlyle left no record of reading any other work by Schelling.^^ 

In the essay in which Carlyle showed his familiarity with the book 
of popular lectures by Schelling, Carlyle turned his attention to an 
examination of the critical philosophy in general. But it was an ex- 
amination of the aim rather than of the method, of the practical ap- 
plication rather than of the theory. He found that the aim of the critical 
philosophy was to open man's inward eye to the Primitively True.®^^ 
In his consideration of the distinction between Reason and Under- 
standing, he did not examine the systematic reasoning that produced 
the distinction. Instead, he was occupied with the different objects 
and provinces with which these faculties might concern themselvcs.^^ 
And, finally, Carlyle believed the importance of the distinction to be 
“vast, nay, in these days boundless, . . . could it be scienlificalty estab- 

lished."<^2 

The book of popular lectures by Fichte that Carlyle v/as reading 
in August 1827, along with the book by Schelling, proved to be f/der 
das Wesen des Gelehrten.^^ And in the essay, finished in October 1827, 
Carlyle gave Fichte unqualified praise as a man and as a thinker, with- 
out attempting to judge his philosophic opinions.®^ He found in Fichte's 
book a conception of the Divine Idea that underlies experience/^ he 
found an organic conception of human history/® and he found a con- 

ss Carlyle, Essays, i, 83, footnote. Ibid., i, 83, footnote. Ibid., i, 76-77. 

Dr. Wellek (Kant in England, p. 295, note 182, see also p 201) says: ‘‘Sclicliing was 
probably quite unknown to Carlyle with the exception of the lectures ‘Methode des 
akademischen Studiumsk” And he suggests further, parenthetically, that even the passage 
Carlyle assigned to this work was “possibly quoted second-hand.” 

Ibid., 1, 81, — ^Also see end of footnote 47 in this paper for a suggestion of the connection 
of Leinhoid with this viewpoint. Carlyle, Essays, i, 82-83. 

Leiters of Thomas Carlyle, p. 53, read with Essays, i, 59-61, and footnote. 

Essays, i, 77. Ibid , i, 58-61. 

Carlyle’s passage on pp. 58-59 of Essays, Vol. i, should be considered in relation to 
its context, pp. 58-61 and the footnote on p. 60. Also in the lectures On Heroes, Hero- 
Worship, a7%d the Heroic in History, edited by J. C. Adams (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1907), pp. 217-218, Carlyle ascribes to Gber das Wesen des Gelehrten the notion that the 
manifestations of the Divine Idea change in every new generation. The idea is common 
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ception of elect individuals who serve as heaven-appointed intermedi- 
ators between the unchanging Divine Idea and the changing world 
of sense.®’^ As has been indicated by Carlyle and by several critics, 
Carlyle^s Hero-doctrine is deeply indebted to this work.^^ But Miss 
Storrs has pointed out that Carlyle did not understand the philosophic 
system of which the above-mentioned conceptions were parts, and 
that he therefore misunderstood the philosophic significance of these 
and of the other doctrines which he referred to Fichte.^® 

Miss Storrs has further pointed out that the basic metaphysical con- 
ceptions upon which Fichte’s popular works were built are to be found in 
Fichte’s early WissenschaftslehreJ^ However, in the record of Carlyle’s 
reading up to 1834, there is, to me, no convincing evidence that he read 
any work by Fichte except Tiber das Wesen des Gelehrten, Thus it would 
seem that part of Carlyle’s misunderstanding of the philosophic sig- 
nificance of Fichte’s doctrines is due to the smallness of his reading in 
Fichte. But, before one can form his judgment concerning the amount 
of Carlyle’s reading in Fichte, there is a body of evidence to examine. 

Carlyle’s relation to Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre is apt to prove a 
snare to critics. The difficulty is a peculiar one, probably arising chiefly 
from Carlyle’s use of the expression ^Tichte’s Wissenschaftslehre^^ in 
the 1829 essay on Novalis. In this essay Carlyle put into quotation 
marks the statement that Friedrich Schlegel and Fichte had great 
and abiding effect on his [Novalis’s] whole life.’ And Carlyle con- 
tinued 

Fichte, in particular, . . . had quite gained Novalis to his doctrines; indeed the 
Wissenschaftslehre^ which, as we are told of the latter, “he studied with un- 


in Tiber das IVesen des Gelehrten see J. G. Fichte’s Sammiliche Werkey edited by I, H. 
Fichte (Leipzig, 1844), vi, 352, 366, 406, 415, 438, 446, or Smith’s translation of The 
Popular Works of J. G. Fichte (London* John Chapman, 1849), i, 247, 263, 312-313, 
324, 352, 361. Essays^ i, 58-61. 

Carlyle himself first pointed out the connection betM een his Hero as Man of Letters 
and Fichte’s tlbcr das Wesen des Gelehrten. See On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic 
in History, pp 217-219 — C. E. Vaughan and B. H. Lehman both recognize Carlyle’s 
indebtedness to Fichte’s book, and both realize that Carlyle adapted for his own purposes 
what he took from Fichte. See Vaughan, “Carlyle and his German Masters,” Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, collected by A. C. Bradley (Oxford. Claren- 
don Press, 1910), i, 193-195, and Lehman, Carlyle* s Theory of the Hero . . . (Durham, 
N. C,: Duke University Press, 1928), pp. 113-128, especially 122-123, — Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Harrold says that Carlyle appropriated ideas from Fichte’s Uber das Wesen des 
Gelehrten for his own philosophy of history. See S P , xxvn (1930), 58, footnote 55. 

The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, 53-100, especially 61, 62, 68, 69, 73, 88. 

Ibid., 62. — She thus takes issue with Vaughan {Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association, i, 186), who does not consider the works of Fichte’s two periods 
harmonious with each other. Essays, ii, 10. Ibid., ii, 10. 
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wearied zeal,” appears to have been the groundwork of all his future speculations 
in Philosophy. 

Kiid still further in the essay Carlyle wrote 

To ourselves, it somewhat illustrates the nature of Novalis's opinions, when we 
consider the then and present state of German metaphysical science generally, 
and the fact, stated above, that he gained his first notions on this subject from 
Fichte’s Wissenschaftslekre. It is true, as Tieck remarks, ‘die sought to open for 
himself a new path in Philosophy; to unite Philosophy with Religion”, and so 
diverged in some degree from his fiist instructor; or, as it more probably seemed 
to himself, prosecuted Fichte’s scientific inquiry into its highest practical results 

Thereupon Carlyle added that Novalis’s metaphysical creed appeared 
essentially synonymous with what little he understood of Fichte’s and 
might for present purposes be classed under the head of Kantism, or 
German metaphysics generally 

The first element of the difficulty is the ambiguity of the word IFw- 
senschaftslehre. This term might mean philosophy, in a general sense, 
quite as well as it might mean any particular work by Fichte. In fact 
the word does occur prominently in more than one of Kchte’s own 
publications.^® Furthermore there is no evidence that Carlyle thought 
the word signified any particular work by Fichte. In other instances 
besides the one in question he seems to use the words Wissenschaftslekre 
and philosophy interchangeably.'^® The solution of the difficulty lies in 
Tieck’s Vorrede to Novalis Schriften. Two passages from it seem to 
have furnished the basis of Carlyle’s remarks concerning Fichte’s Wis- 

Essays, n, 22-23. Ibid , ix, 23. 

When Professor Harrold (S P., xxvn, 58, footnote 55) says that Fichtc^s 
sckaflslehre, 1794, perhaps helped furnish ideas for Carlyle’s philosophy of history, one 
supposes that he has in mind Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaffskhrc But another 
work, Grundrtss der gesammten Wissenschajhlelire, with the same key-word in its title, 
belongs to the same year See J. G, Fichte^ $ Sammiliche Werke, edited by J. 11. Fichte 
(Leipzig, 1844). Miss Storrs (op, cit, pp. 60, 68, 69) also refers to W isscnsckajldchrc as 
a book; but she gives no date of publication. 

Notice the following uses of the words Wissenschaflslehre and Philosophy inter- 
changeably. (1) In a footnote to the Novalis essay Carlyle wrote* ‘^Schelling, we have been 
informed, gives account of Fichte and his Wissenschaftslekre to the following effect : ^The 
Philosophy of Fichte was like lightning; it appeared only for a moment, but it kindled a 
fire which will burn forever’ ” (Essays, ii, 10, note). (2) Further in the ssay, Carlyle 
translated one of Novalis’s Fragmente which contained the expression ^^Fichtcsche Fhilo- 
sopMeP See Novalis Schrlften (Jena, 1907), ix, 294 Carlyle’s translation of this passage 
runs: “The Catholic Religion is to a certain extent applied Christianity. Fichte’s Phil- 
osophy too is perhaps applied Christianity” (Essays, n, 42) But when Carlyle wrote 
Sar^ Resarfus, he, perhaps unconsciously, changed the expression “Fichte’s Philosophy” 
to “Fichte’s Wissenschafislehre^' (Sartor Resartus, p. 177 and note). 
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senschaftslehre and Novalis. Tieck had written thus concerning Novalis:'^'^ 

In der PhilosopMe hatte er vorzuglich Spinoza und Fichte studiert; aber er 
suchte nacher eine eigne Bahn, die Philosophic mit der Religion zu vereinigenj 
und so wurden ihm, was wir von den Neuplatonikern besitzen, sowie die Schriften 
den Mystiker, sehr wichtig. 

And after speaking of the very warm friendship that existed between 
Novalis and Friedrich Schlegel, Tieck had said:*^® 

auch Fichte lernte er [i e , Novalis] kennen, und diese bieden Geister hatten 
einen grossen und bleibenden Einfluss auf sein ganzes Leben, Er studierte nach 
einiger Zeit die Wissenschaftslehre mit unermudlichem Eifer. 

It will be noticed that the particular term that has caused trouble, 
Wissenschaftslehre,^^ here simply means philosophy, and has no refer- 
ence to any particular work by Fichte. In failing to translate it into 
the English equivalent — philosophy — Carlyle has, unintentionally per- 
haps, thrown out a false clue. But it should mislead no more. With 
the Tieck Preface to Novalis Schriften in his hands Carlyle did not 
need to have read Fichte^s technical philosophy to make the statements 
that occur in the Novalis essay. In saying that Novalis gained his first 
notions of modern German philosophy from Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre, 
which was the groundwork of Novalis’s further philosophic specula- 
tions, Carlyle was merely restating, as he repeatedly hints, Tieck’s 
statement of the matter. 

There are still other works by Fichte that have been assigned an 
influence upon Carlyle. Probably it is the striking similarity of titles 
that has led critics to search Fichte’s Grundzuge des gegenwartigen 
Zeitalters for similarities to Carlyle’s ^^Characteristics. Professor 

Novalis Schriften, i, xxi. This Vorrede by Tieck was reprinted fiom the third edition 
of Novalis Schriften, 1815, Carlyle used the fourth edition, 1826. See Carlyle’s Essays, n 
1, footnote Novaks Schriften, Bd r, x. 

The printer’s type that is used for this word in Tieck’s Vorrede is in no way dis- 
tinguished from the t 3 rpe used for the rest of the passage. Nor is there any other dis- 
tinguishing mark. A change in type was the customary distinction for book titles then 
in German, as now m English. 

But such a line of reasoning would, if one wished, lead him just as logically to the 
third Earl of Shaftesbury’s Charactenstics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times According 
to Carlyle’s own statements he read this work twice* the first reading came before Decem- 
ber 4, 1826 (Two Note Books, pp 71-72), the second, before October 15, 1832 (Essays, m, 
200). At least one of these readings, and possibly both, came before he wrote the essay 
‘‘Characteristics ” A more modern English instance would be Hazlitt’s Characteristics, %n 
the Manner of Rochefoucauld^ s Maxims, In the fall of 1831, just before writing “Character- 
istics,” Carlyle was much interested in Hazlitt. While he was still balancing between an 
essay “On Man” and one “On Authors” (Two Note Books, p. 212), he read Hazlitt’s Table 
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Harrold believes that this work by Fichte furnished ideas for Carlyle’s 
philosophy of history*®^ And Professor Lehman presents evidence for 
what he believes to be a slight influence of Fichte’s work on Carlyle’s 
Hero-doctrine.®^ One idea that Professor Lehman presents is particu- 
larly striking.®^ In Fichte’s Grundzage des gegenwartigen Zeitalters, Fichte 
distinguishes four different modes by which the Divine Idea may mani- 
fest itself in the world of sense: these various modes are (1) Art, (2) 
Social Relations, (3) Science, and (4) Religion.®^ Professor Lehman com- 
pares three of these distinctions with Carlyle’s Hero-doctrine. He says:®® 

... we have here the hero as Divinity, Prophet, and Priest, in the fouUh; as 
King and Man of Letters in the second; as Poet in the first. 

As Professor Lehman knows, one has to use considerable imagination 
to bring Carlyle’s Divinity, his Prophet, his Priest, his King, his Man 
of Letters, and his Poet out of Fichte’s general divisions of Religion, 
Social Relations, and Art. But that is not the point at issue. My point 
now is that the same effort of the imagination will just as readily bring 
all of them out of Fichte’s five-fold division in Uber das Wesen des 
Gelehrten. And from this work it will far more readily bring two of 
them: Carlyle’s Man of Letters and his King. In this liber das Wesen 
des Gelehrten Fichte stipulates the following five modes whereby the 
Divine Idea manifests itself through men in the woild of sense: (1) 
Legislation, (2) Natural Science (Knowledge of Nature), (3) Religion, 
(4) Philosophic Science (Knowledge of the Divine Idea), and (5) Art.®® 
In short, these five modes in Uber das Wesen des Gelehrten include the 
previously mentioned four. It must be borne in mind that Carlyle is 
otherwise known to have read, and to have been influenced by, liber 
das Wesen des Gelehrten, As we have already seen, it was in Fichte’s 
conception of the nature of the scholar in this work that Carlyle found, 
or thought he found, his conception of the Hero as Man of Letters. 
Also, Carlyle’s conception of the Hero as King shows more notable 
similarity to Uber das Wesen des Gelehrten than to Grundziige des gegen- 
wdrtigen Zeitalters, The Legislator in the second lecture of the former 
work is at least as suggestive of Carlyle’s King as is anything in the 

Talk (Ihid.j p. 213). Eventually he decided on the former topic, “On Man.’^ “Character- 
istics’’ was the result. And in this very essay he made a pointed statement concerning 
Haziitt {Essays, in, 32). si S, P., xxvii, 58, footnote 55. 

Lehman, Carlyle’s Theory of theEero^ pp. 114-116. 

^ It, alone, in this evidence looks strong enough to support the charge of influence, but 
it runs foul of tjher das W esen des Gelehrten, and sinks, as we shall see. 

Fichu’s Werke, vn, 58-60 (Smith’s translation of The Popular Works of J. G. Fichte, 
n, 57-59). 85 Lehman, Carlyle’s Theory of the Hero, p. 116. 

Fichte’s Werhe, yi, 369-371 (Smith’s translation of Popular Works, i, 267-269). 
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discussion of Social Relations in the latter work. Moreover, in the 
seventh lecture of the former work, tjher das Wesen des Gelehrten, Fichte 
gives a discussion of the guide of human affairs.^*^ And, finally, the 
eighth of these lectures concerns itself primarily with the Ruler.®® One 
may look further and still be unconvinced that Carlyle was influenced by 
Fichte’s Grundzuge des gegenwartigen Zeitallers. 

Miss Storrs indicates a passage in Carlyle’s ^The State of German 
Literature” which, she says, “might seem to refer to the Characteristics 
of the Present Age [by Fichte] rather than to the Nature of the Scholar 
The passage in Carlyle’s essay runs: “For each age, by the law of its 
nature, is different from every other age, and demands a different rep- 
resentation of the Divine Idea, the essence of which is the same in all; 
so that the literary man of one century is only by mediation and re- 
interpretation applicable to the wants of another.”^^^ But this concep- 
tion of organic change in the manifestation of the Divine Idea in differ- 
ent ages is common in Fichte’s Uber das Wesen des Gelehrien?"^ Moreover, 
in “The State of German Literature” Carlyle indicated Fichte’s Dher 
das Wesen des Gelehrten as the source of it.®^ 

What at first glance appeared to me to offer a more striking parallel 
than the passage pointed out by Miss Storrs occurs in a statement of 
Carlyle’s concerning different epochs in human history, as follows:®® 

Every society, every PoKty, has a spiritual principle; is the embodiment, tenta- 
tive and more or less complete, of an Idea: all its tendencies of endeavour, 
specialities of custom, its laws, polities and whole procedure (as the glance of 
some Montesquieu, across innumerable superficial entanglements, can partly 
decipher), are prescribed by an Idea, and flow naturally from it, as movements 
from the living source of motion. This Idea, be it of devotion to a man or class 
of men, to a creed, to an institution, or even, as in more ancient times, to a piece 
of land, is ever a true Loyalty; has in it something of a religious, paramount, 
quite infinite character; it is properly the Soul of the State, its Life; mysterious 
as other forms of Life, and like these working secretly, and in a depth beyond 
that of consciousness. 

Fichteh Werhe, vi, 415 (Smithes translation of Popular Works ^ i, 324). 

Fickte^s Werke, vi, 420--428 (Smith's translation of Popular Works, i, 330-339). 

Storrs, The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and FtcMe, p, 87. Essays, i, 58-59» 

See Ftchie’s Werke, vi, 352 (Smith's translation of Poptdar Works, i, 247), Werke, 
VI, 366 {Popular Works, i, 263); Werke, vi, 406 {Popular Works, i, 312-313); Werke, vi, 
415 {Popular Works, i, 324); Werke, vi, 438 {Popular Works, i, 352); Werke, vi, 446 
{Popular Works, i, 361). 

Carlyle's passage on pp. 58-59 of Essays, i, should be considered in relation to its 
context, pp. 58-61 and the footnote on p. 60. Also in Heroes and Hero-Worship, pp. 217- 
218, Carlyle ascribes to Tiber das Wesen des Gelehrten the notion that the manifestations 
of the Divine Idea change in every new generation. Essays, m, 13-14. 
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One might take this statement for a reflection of Fichte's doctrine 
concerning the ''Idea of the Age.'' But closer examination shows greater 
difference than similarity. Carlyle's idea or spiritual principle of a 
society or polity was decipherable only partially to the historian, after 
he had examined the phenomena of the age. It worked, he said, "secretly, 
and in a depth beyond that of consciousness." 

This Idea, be it of devotion to a man or class of men, to a creed, to an institution, 
or even . . to a piece of land, is ever a true Loyalty. 

Apparently it was a devotion to some object existing in time, and was 
simply a loyalty of individuals. Fichte's notion was almost opposite in 
meaning. According to Fichte, only the abstract philosopher could 
adequately describe the Age: he would, said Fichte,®^ 

independently of ah experience, seek out an Idea of the Age (which indeed in 
its own form, — as Idea, — cannot be apparent in experience), and exhibit the 
mode in which this Idea would reveal itself under the forms of the necessary 
phenomena of the Age. . . , 

The philosopher, according to Fichte, would deduce absolutely a priori 
all the possible phenomena of existence from the Unity of his presup- 
posed principle.^® Furthermore, Fichte says, "he must be able a priori 
to describe Time as a whole, and all its possible Epochs."^® The more 
one sees of such examples, the more he feels the force of Miss Storrs' 
statement that the theories of history held by Fichte and Carlyle differ 
fundamentally.®’^ She of course is speaking from a strictly philosophic 
rather than from a popular or from a practical point of view. 

Miss Storrs concludes her comparison of Carlyle's "Characteristics" 
and Fichte's Grundzuge des gegenwdrtigen ZeitaUers with the following:®® 

. . . while many of Carlyle's phrases strongly recall Fichte, and were very prob- 
ably suggested by the philosopher, they are divorced from their original sig- 
nihcance, and used in the presentation of so different an argument, that the 
similarity is largely of word, where it is not of transitory detail. 

Possibly these phrasal resemblances to whichMiss Storrs alludes would be 
traceable to other sources if our knowledge were complete. At all events, 
there is insufficient evidence that Carlyle was familiar with the Grund- 
zuge des gegenwdrtigen Zeitalters, 

Fichte's Staatslehre calls for only brief mention. This work is nowhere 
mentioned in the record of Carlyle's reading up to the year 1834. Miss 

FkUeh WerU, vn, 4and 5 {Foptdar Works, ii, 2 and 3). 
FuhtekWerhe,vn,^mdS{PopularWorks,rt,2dJxdLS). 

^ Pichte^sWerke, vn, 5 {Popular Works, n, 3). 

The Relatiofp of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 78. 


lUd., p. 80. 
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Storrs for some reason ignores the work. It seems probable that Pro- 
fessor Lehman takes it up for consideration only because of Professor 
Vaughan’s broad, confident, but unproved suggestion that it influenced 
Carlyle.®® At any rate the former writes:^®® 

It would seem that Professor Vaughan’s attribution of the doctrine of Heroes 
to what Carlyle found '^between the lines of Das Wesen des Gelehrten’^ but 
“written large in the more systematic exposition of the Staatslehre^’ is mis- 
leading if not downright wrong. 

Professor Lehman then proceeds to dispose of the Staatslehre by quoting 
some passages that only in a general way connect themselves with the 
Hero-idea.^®^ In stating that these five winnowed-out passages leave the 
reader unconvinced of Carlyle’s indebtedness to Fichte’s Staatslehre, 
it is only fair for me to repeat that Professor Lehman introduced his 
examination of this work as a correction of Professor Vaughn’s attribu- 
tion of Carlyle’s Hero-doctrine to what he found in the Staatslehre. It 
appears that the case must be dismissed because of lack of evidence. 

This discussion of Carlyle’s connection with Fichte’s works gives evi- 
dence for my opinion that, up to 1834, at least, Carlyle had read only 
one of the works by Fichte that he has been supposed to have read. This 
one work was Uber das Wesen des Gelehrien.^^'^ And the reading of this 
book of popular lectures late in 1827 brings to a close the record of 
Carlyle’s readings in German philosophy during the year 1826-27. 

By suggesting 1826-27 as the period in which Carlyle was trying 
hardest to understand the systems of German philosophy as systems, 
I do not mean to minimize the part played by the poets and the aesthetic 
writers who, both before and during this period, helped Carlyle toward 
his transcendental tenets. More will be said of them at another time. 
There seems no reason to doubt Professor Harrold’s belief that Novalis 
was an important source through which Carlyle derived knowledge of 
transcendental philosophy.^®^ But I would point out now, that when 
Carlyle read Novalis the second time, in January 1829,^®^ he read him 

Vaugfhan, “Carlyle and His German Masters,'* Essays and Studtes by Members of 
the Enghsh Association, i, 193-194. 

Lehman, Carlyle* s Theory of the Eero, pp. 117-118. Ibid , p. 118 

Dr. Wellek writes: “ An analysis of Carlyle's relation to Fichte would lead to the same 
negative results [as did Dr. Wellek's analysis of Carlyle's relation to Kant], even if it 
can be shown that Carlyle borrowed certain phrases and little tags of speech and that 
Fichte had some influence on his theory of the hero." {Kant in England, p. 201.) 

Harrold, “Carlyle and Novalis," S. P., xxvn (1930), 48-49. 

Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 137, when read with Two Note Books, 135 and 140. Car- 
lyle's first reading of Novalis seems to have been in the year 1825-26 (see Carlyle's trans- 
lation, German Romance, i, 260). 
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for his pMlosopliy of life and interpretation of life rather than to dis- 
cover a system of thought. And I would suggest that Novalis’s chief 
service to Carlyle lay in showing him Natural Supernaturalism, which 
served him as a transition from Transcendentalism to Poetic Realism. 

There are a few more facts that are worthy of place here because of 
their close connection with my topic. A letter written by Carlyle in 1841 
throws some light over the matterof what he read and admired in German 
philosophy. In this letter he was advising two young men as to how they 
might find their way about in German philosophy. He mentioned only 
four works; three of them we have already considered in this paper. 
The first of these works, in order of importance, was Kant’s Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft, Carlyle thought it the key to ail German thought.^®® 
And he thought that perhaps the sole value of German philosophy was 
the fact that it offered “deliverance from the fatal incubus of Scotch or 
French philosophy, with its mechanisms and its Atheisms. Bright in 
Carlyle’s memory beyond all other works he had read on the subject of 
German philosophy were the two books of popular lectures that we 
have already noticed: Schelling’s tiher die Methode des Akademischen 
Studiums and Fichte’s tJber das Wesen des Gelehrten}^’^ The fourth book 
that Carlyle mentioned in 1841 was a two-volume life and literary cor- 
respondence of Fichte, prepared by his son.^°^ On account of Carlyle’s 
statement on March 17, 1832, that he intended writing an essay on 
Fichte, one would guess that he came into contact with this biography 
at London in 1831-32. By the end of 1831, Carlyle had denounced 
the systematic side of all philosophic speculation, and at this time 
was probably interested in Fichte primarily from the biographical 
standpoint.^^^ At all events, in 1841, Carlyle wrote two young men 
struggling with German philosophy that this work was worth their 
reading because of the general glimpse it gave of the whole field of Ger- 
man thought.^^^ 

Besides the four works that the letter of 1841 recommended, three 
more works with which Carlyle became acquainted at various times 

Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketches j p. 59. It is interesting, and perhaps 
significant, that Madame de Stael had advanced the same opinion in the book that intro- 
duced Carlyle to German literature and thought {Germany^ m, 71). 

Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketekes, p. 59. 

Ibid , p. 59 and footnote 

Ihd., p. 59.— The work alluded to appears to have been /. G, Fichte's Lehen und 
liierarischen Briefwechscl, edited by I H. Fickte (1830-31). 
ifls Books, p. 255. Essays, m, 25. 

On June 13, 1833, he called attention to this attitude of biographical interest even 
toward philosophers {Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill . . . , p. 57). 

Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketches, p. 59. 
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after 1827 may be briefly mentioned here. The first of the three is a 
review of Friedrich SchlegeFs philosophy of life, probably in the Janai- 
sche AUgemeine Liieratur Zeitung for March 1828.^^® The second is the 
book of lectures in which Schlegel presented his philosophy of life. At 
some time in 1830 the lectures that had been completed at SchlegeFs 
death were published under the title Philosophische V orlesungen, ins-- 
besondere uber Fhilosophie der Sprache und des Wortes, And before 
August 4, 1831, Carlyle had procured the book and read it.^^^ The essay 
‘'Characteristics,^^ purporting to be in part a review of this work, con- 
tains Carlyle’s denunciation of all philosophic systems as systems.^^® 
The third, and last, work to be mentioned here is a translation from 
Fichte’s works, in which Carlyle was reading at some time between 
1840 and 1850.^^® Probably it was William Smith’s translation called 
The Popular Works of J. G. FichteP^ And perhaps Carlyle’s reason for 
reading in it may be seen in Miss Storr’s statement that Smith’s trans- 
lation was inscribed “to Thomas Carlyle . . . with his permission. . . 
Whatever the reason for this reading, Carlyle had definitely fallen away 
from his old admiration; he now thought Fichte “a thick skinned 
fellow. A detailed study of this alienation from Fichte would lead us 
back to Carlyle’s change from Transcendentalism to Poetic Realism. 

Hill Shine 

Maryville College 

Carlyle, Two Note Books, p. 129. — have had no opportunity to examine the German 
journal to see if my guess is right. 

Macvey Napier, Selections from the Correspondence of Macvey Napier, Esq., edited 
by his son, Macvey Napier (London: Macmillan and Co., 1879), pp. 116-117. See also 
Illustrated Memorial Volume of the Carlyle’s Mouse Purchase Fund Committee with Catalogue 
of Carlyle’s Books, Manuscripts, Pictures, and Furniture exhibited therein, p. 88. 

Essays, m, 25. Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketches, p. 220. 

Dr. Wellek, who has examined an 1848 edition of this translation in the library of 
the Carlyle House in Chelsea, writes of it* “The body of the book is obviously unread, 
the introduction has marginal notes in Carlyle’s hand” {Kant in England, p. 295, note 182). 

The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte, p. 99. Also Professor Harrold informs me 
that his copy of Smith’s translation, dated 1873, bears this inscription. However, I have 
seen only a copy of the 1849 edition; it contains no such inscription. 

Espinasse, Literary Recollections and Sketches, p. 220. Instead of going to primary 
sources, Carlyle appears to have relied upon secondary or popular writings, such as a 
survey work by Reinhold, a book review by Stapfer, and a preface by Tieck. 
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UN JOVEN DE PROVECHO: AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY 
BY B. PEREZ GALDOS 

W HEN, in 1892, Galdos startled Spanish literary circles by his de- 
cision to turn dramatist, few of either his supporters or his de- 
tractors were aware of the fact that as far back as his student days he 
had already carried on a serious flirtation with the drama. Certainly in 
the confused discussions which his dramatic appearance as playwright 
precipitated in the press of Madrid, no more than an occasional passing 
reference was made to his previous essays at the theater.^ It seems that 
only two newspapers gave adequate space to Galdos’ early preparation 
for the career of a dramatist and these reproduced an article by Eusebio 
Blasco, originally published in France.^ Because they are pertinent to 
our discussion, the principal facts in Blasco’s article merit repetition. 

In 1867, Galdos submitted two dramatic works to Manuel Catalina, 
at that time the director of the Teatro EspanoL^ After three years of 
patient waiting, the aspiring young dramatist, armed with a letter of 
recommendation from Federico Balart, appeared before Blasco who was 
to intercede with Catalina in his behalf. That very day Blasco called on 
the negligent director who, by way of an apology for his obvious remiss- 
ness, characterized the two dramas thus : '^Si,ya se . . . un drama his torico 
muy malo, y unca comedia dramatica muy violenta ...” Blasco, who 
earlier in the day had been intrigued by Gald6s’ seriousness, modesty, 
and apparent indifference into reading the plays, formulated his own 
opinion as follows: 

La comedia me parecid hermosisima; era poa el estilo de lo que en Francia ha 
producido mas tarde el Teatro Libre. Un drama fntimo, que, sin ningun genero 
de duda, estaba por encima de nuestro publico de entonces. 

Since he failed to pass judgment on the historical drama, Blasco evidently 
agreed with Catalina about its deficiencies and pleaded only for the 
comedy. The director, however, could not be persuaded to favor the 

^ Gald6s’ early experience with the drama has been adequately discussed by Professor 
Jacob Warshaw in his article on “Gald6s’ Apprenticeship in the Drama/’ MLN, iv 
(1929), 459-463. 

* The Gald6s family has preserved in San Quintin an apparently complete file, started 
by the author himself, of the principal reviews and articles written about his dramas. The 
article in question appeared in La Iberia (April 2, 1892) and in La Justkia (March 26, 
1892). The dates may be slightly inaccurate; they were furnished by a clipping company. 

® The Teatro Principe, according to Gald6s. Cf. L. A. del Olmet and A, Grada Ca- 
rraffa, GalUs (Madrid, 1912), p. 29. 
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second work either. “iQuia!” he replied. ‘‘No es posible; el drama es 
demasiado crudo, y sobre todo, el autor no es conocido.’^ 

One may safely assume that the “drama historico muy malo’’ is the 
now oft-mentioned but never seen La expulsidn de los moriscos.^ Concern- 
ing the identity of the “comedia dramatica muy violenta’^ there can be 
only very broad speculation. Possibly it is the dramatic work mentioned 
by Clarin in his highly penetrating biographical sketch of Galdos pub- 
lished in 1889. Galdds wrote to his biographer:® 

Tengo una idea muy vaga que en los tres 6 cuatro anos que precedieron a la 
revolucion del 68 me ocurrian a mi unas cosas muy raras. Hice algunos ensayos 
de obras de teatro, todo bastante mediano, excepto una cosa que me parece que 
era menos mala, si bien me alegro de que no hubiera pasado de las Musas al 
teatro . . . 

And while Galdos^ exasperating identification of the tolerably bad play as 
“una cosa” does not exclude the possibility that he had in mind La 
expulsidn de los moriscos, the words “menos mala” might refer to the 
comedy which elicited high praise from Blasco in 1870. Again, the mod- 
est description might also fit El kombrefuerte, the play which Eduardo de 
Lustond made known in 1902.® The temptation is naturally very strong 
to conclude that this work is identical with the comedy mentioned by 
Blasco, but the passages reproduced by Lustono reveal none of the qual- 
ities attributed by Blasco to the second of the two dramatic efforts which 
Galdos submitted to Catalina in 1867. Finally, but without insisting too 
much, we may suggest the case of Unjoven de provecho'^ as another possi- 
bility. 

This four-act original comedy in prose is thus far the only extant 
complete dramatic composition of the many which Galdos wrote before 

^ Gald6s apparently did not agree with Catalina. Speaking of this drama in 1912, he 
said: “A Catalina le gustd miicho y estuvo d punto de representarse, pero . . . no se 
representd. <iPor qu6? Por lo que no se representan las obras de los que empiezan.’’ (Cf. 
del Olmet, op. at.j pp. 29-30) It should be noted that the reason advanced by Gald6s for 
the failure of La expulsidn de los moriscos to reach the boards coincides with the second 
part of Catalina’s reason for rejecting the comedy which Galdds submitted in 1867. 

® Cf. Leopoldo Alas, Galdds^ in Obras completaSi i (Madrid, 1912), pp. 20-21. 

® Cf. El primer drama de GalddSj in Nuestro hempo, i, 13 (1902), 155-165 — ^Lustond’s 
suggestion that this is Galdds’ first play is obviously unfounded; it is not even Ms first at- 
tempt at dramatic writing in verse. Cf. Arunci, Quien mal hace^ bien no espere. Ensayo 
dramdiico en un acio y en verso . . . Benito Perez Galdos y am 1861, in El Globo (Jan. 27, 
1894). 

^ I am gratefully indebted to Maria P6rez-Gald6s de Verde for permission to examine 
in 1931 her father’s miscellaneous and unclassified papers among which I had the good 
fortune to come upon tMs Mtherto unknown play in Galdds’ handwriting and bearing his 
signature. 
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he definitely decided to dedicate himself to the novel. We are led to 
believe that for a time Galdos had saved all his efforts in behalf of an 
improved Spanish theater, although very frequently he was tempted to 
destroy them,® but Un joven de provecho he must have regarded as of 
sufficient merit to be preserved permanently. It is therefore not unlikely 
that this is the play Galdos had in mind in his statement to Clarin in 
1889. Even more plausible does it seem that this is the companion work 
to La expulsidn de los moriscos, for its qualities do bear out to some extent 
Blasco’s characterization. Particularly significant is Blasco’s opinion 
that the comedy would have been too advanced for the Spanish public 
of the sixties. Many years later Galdos remarked, perhaps not too se- 
riously, that the period of the Revolution of 1868 inspired him to revolu- 
tionize Spanish literature with his dramas.® 

Un joven de provecho was probably written before 1868. Lustono's is 
the only assertion that Galdos wrote plays as late as October, 1870, 
this being the date assigned to El hombre fuerte}^ Lustond very mani- 
festly had inadequate information about Galdos’ early dramatic career, 
it would have been more accurate to claim that in 1870 Gald 6 s was still 
seeking an outlet for the plays which he had written several years before. 
The novelist’s statement to Clarin in 1889 and to his interviewers, del 
Olmet and Garcia Carraffa, in 1912 — to both of which we have referred 
above — makes it fairly clear that by 1868 he had very definitely com- 
mitted himself to the career of novelist exclusively. Even in his last years 
Galdos suggested approximately this date as marking the end of his 
youthful dramatic essays. Speaking of his first trip to Paris, he says in 
his Memorias:^^ 

Con las personas que me llevaron a Paris volvi a Madrid sin incidente notable, 
y en el intervalo entre este primer viaje y el segundo, 1868, saqu 6 del cajon 
donde yacian mis comedias y dramas y los encontre hechos polvo; quiero decir, 
que me parecieron ridicules y dignos de perecer en el fuego. Pasados algunos 
meses, reanude mi trabajo literario, y, sin descuidar mis esludios en la Uni- 
versidad, me ianc 6 a escribir La Fontana de Oro . . . 

Internal evidence in Un joven de provecho^ though too scant and too 
uncertain to be used very seriously, also argues in favor of approximately 
1867 as the year of composition. In Act n, Scene 5, mention is made of a 
minister, ‘^el celebre Villaurrutia, que en paz descanse,” who held a 
portfolio ten years before the time of the play. Thus far all efforts to 
identify this would-be celebrated statesman have been unsuccessful; 
even the only living descendant of the Villaurrutia family, the Marqu 6 s 

» Cf . B. Pte Gaidds, Mmorm^ in Ohras inHitas, x (Madrid, 1930), p. 37, 

® Loe, dt, M 0 ^. cit, p. 1S5. n 41 . 
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de Villa-Urrutia, has no knowledge of this personage^^*^. However, in the 
Espasa encyclopedia there does appear a Spanish statesman by the name 
of Wenceslao Villaurrntia y Puente (1790-1866), but he is not described 
as ever having held a cabinet post in Spain. In fact, it would seem that in 
1816 this person settled definitely in Cuba and died there.^^ In any 
event, it is difficult to believe that Gald6s was referring to a real figure 
of the period, for his characterization of Villaurrntia is highly uncom- 
plimentary, even libelous. ‘‘Aquel ministro era un hombre corrompido, y 
vicioso, que escandalizaba al pais con sus iicenciosas costumbres . . . 
Even the distant and disinherited relatives of the deceased minister 
would have taken serious offense at this unflattering sketch. Another bit 
of internal evidence is helpfully suggestive but not conclusive: the news- 
paper La Iberia is spoken of in Act ii, Scene 3. According to Hartzen- 
busch, there were published in Madrid before 1870 two newspapers with 
the name of La Iberia: one ran from 1842 to 1843 and the other from 
1854 to 1866.^^ Since Gald6s’ reference must have been to the second 
paper, the date of Un joven de provecho would thus become definitely 
1866. Still another clue is offered by the phrase *'mis tronado que Ca- 
rrasco” which appears in Act iii, Scene 8. This expression does not appear 
as a stock Spanish idiom in the standard dictionaries and was probably 
used by Gald6s with playful reference to Agustin Carrasco, Spanish 
economist of the middle of the nineteenth century.^® Again, one might 
adduce as significant evidence the fact that the handwriting in Un joven 
de provecho scarcely differs from that in the Galdos manuscripts of 1861 
and 1862 preserved in the Museo Canario of Las Palmas.^® Finally, in 
the matter of orthography, the several instances where Galdos confuses 
the letter ^^z,” “c,” and ^^s” suggest that he was still under the influence 
of the pronunciation of the Canary Islands.^^ In short, it seems safe to 
assert that Un joven de provecho was written before 1868. 

The manuscript of the comedy is in four parts, each act being bound 
separately. It is written only on the recto side of ruled paper of loose-leaf 
notebook size, and the pagination is as follows: title-page, p. 1; Ferso- 

The Marques de Villa-XJrmtia has died since the writing of this article in 1932. 

^ Cf . rxvni, 1S29. See Act n, Scene S. 

Cf. Eugenio Hartzenbusch, Periddicos de Madrid (Madrid, 1876), p. 293. 

The article in the Espasa encyclopedia (xi, 1299) does not give the dates of Carrasco; 
it does, however, speak of two of his works on economics which appeared in 1867 and 1872 
respectively. A few of the official titles held by Carrasco will perhaps show the appropriate- 
ness of the phrase coined by Galdds. He was: ^^Segundo Jefe de las Direcciones Generales 
de Propiedades y Derechos del Estado y de Contribuciones*’; “Inspector General de 
Hacienda”; “Contador Central y Jefe de la^Deuda Pdblica.” 

See in Hispanic Review, i, 2 a facsimile page of the manuscript of 1861. 

Galdds spells as follows, agasajo, martirke, preiendon, etc. 
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nageSy p. 2; Act i, pp. 3-31 ; Act ii, pp. 33-69; Act iii, pp. 70-99; Act iv, 
pp. 100-124. Changes and erasures are relatively few, and not in one 
single instance does this manuscript reveal Galdos’ well-known idio- 
syncrasy of drawing pictures over the deleted portions of bis “cuartillas/^ 
a practice already in evidence on a small scale in the manuscripts of his 
childhood writings. Here and there a mechanical error can be encoun- 
tered: confusion of the names of the characters, misspelled words, in- 
consistent and faulty punctuation. On the whole, however, the hand- 
writing is so even, uniformly neat, and legible that one suspects this was 
not the original draft. In all probability, and especially in view of the 
fact that each act is bound separately (a procedure which Galdos fol- 
lowed in later years), this was the copy intended for stage use. The whole 
appearance of the manuscript suggests extreme care on the part of the 
author that the outer form of the comedy enhance its intrinsic qualities. 

In reproducing the text it has seemed advisable to make no corrections 
of any sort, since in no instance do the author’s errors obscure his mean- 
ing. Spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and italicization remain 
unaltered; but in the case of abbreviations the rest of the word is sup- 
plied between brackets in keeping with conventional practice. The few 
footnotes are intended merely as a means of pointing out occasionally an 
interesting detail which, because it is of slight consequence, would other- 
wise escape the notice of the reader. 
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UN JOVEN DE PROVECHO 
Comedia Original en Cuatro Actos en Prosa 
B. p£rez galdOs 

Personages 

Sofia Dn Joaquin 

Eugenia Cdrlos 

Alejandro Jacinto 

El Marquis SimoUj criado 

La escena es en Madrid y contemporanea 

Sofia (36 anos) madre de Carlos, cunada del marques 

Eugenia (20 anos) hija del 

Marques (50 anos) 

D. Joaquin (60 anos) amigo del Marques 

Alejandro (36 anos) 

Carlos (20 anos) hijo de Sofia, sobrino del Marques 

Jacinto (40 anos) amigo de Alejandro 

Simon, criado de d. Joaquin. 

ACTO PRIMERO 
Sala lujosa en casa del Marqu6s 
Escena primera 

Eugenia sentada y muy pensativa. El Marquis^ que entra por la izquierda. 

Marquis, No te has arreglado aun? 

Eugenia, (levantandose) Pero ya es hora? 

Marq{uis), (mira el relo[j]) Mientras llegamos k la estacion . . . Parece que no 
tienes prisa por ver a tu madrina ni k tu prime. 

Eug(ema). Que no tengo prisa? Cuando Vd. recibifi la carta en que le anuncia- 
ban repentinamente su llegada, me puse tan alegre, tan impaciente 
que las boras me han parecido siglos. 

Marqiuis), No — tu andas un poco distraida. Hace poco si mostrabas deseos de 
ver k tu primo Cfirlos, que es hoy, segun me han dicho, un joven de 
merito incontestable . . . Ya le veras, ya le veras hoy; y me alegro 
de que venga tambien su madre, mi cunada Sofia, que te quiere 
como una hermana, y que ahora me ayudarfi a hacerte entrar en 
razon. 

Eugienia), Acaso estoy loca? 

Marq(uis), Asi, asi . • . En fin, despues hablaremos. Ve k arreglarte , . « No les 
hagamos esperar. 

Eug(ema), Es que lo que Vd. me ha dicho . , . Expllqueme Vd. 

Marq(uis), Bespues, despues, hija mia . . . (en tono de reprension) Despues 
hablaremos despacio, porque el asunto es grave. 

Eug(enia), (impaciente) Y por qu6 no ahora? Estoy impaciente. 

Marq(uis), Y yo muy enojado. 
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Eugienia), 

Marqiuis). 

Eug(enia). 

Marq(ui$). 

Eugienia). 

Mafq{uis). 


Eug{enia). 

Marq{ii^s). 


Eugienia)* 

Marq(uis), 


Eug(enia). 


Marq(uBs), 


Eug(enia), 

Marq{ti4s), 


Eugienia), 


Por qtie pap4? Vd . . . conmigo . . . 

Si senorita . . . su papa de Vd. esti enojado, y con mucha razon. 
Yo desenojare 4 mi papa, a quien jamas he ofendido, ni puedo 
ofender. 

Lo que es ahora . . . (con severidad) Si, Eugenia : ya io s6 todo, ya 
conozco tus secretos. 

No sera ningun secreto que me perjudique. 

Asi, asi. Esta manana me lo han dicho. Yo no sospechaba nada . . . 
Como habia de pensar . . . Te dire de una vez mi resoiucion. Las 
pretensiones de ese caballero me han disgustado mucho, y de 
ninguna manera puedo consentir . . . 

Ohl Vd. juzga muy de ligero . . . 

No ... no juzgo de ligero , . . (confuso) Pero si no he vuelto aun 
de mi asombro . . . Te digo que me quede viendo visiones esta 
manana, cuando lleg6 Joaquin y me dijo que Alejandro te ama, y 
lo que es peor, que tu le amas tambien; y lo que es peor aun, que 
quiere casarse contigo. Y yo sin sospecharl , . . Como no me habias 
dicho nada? 

Queria Vd. que yo le dijera . . . 

Que ninas estas! . . . Pero cuando han principiado esos amores? 
— Hace poco mas 6 menos un mes que vino ese hombre 4 mi casa 
por primera vez . . . Yo le conoci en el Congreso, donde nos hicimos 
amigos, amigos particulares nada mas, porque poHticos . . . |que 
disparate! . . . Despues ... ya me ha chocado la frecuencia con 
que viene 4 casa de noche y de dia. Explicame tu . , . Como en tan 
poco tiempo . . . 

Vds. le elogiaban tanto; Vd. mismo le ponia por esas nubes . . . 
Todos encarecian su talento, su superioridad . . . Luego, cuando le 
trat4 y siempre que habl4bamos, encontraba tan justihcada aquella 
opinion entusiasta . , . todo lo que el decia se me figuraba tan su- 
perior, tan fuera de lo comun, que . . . Ahora si quieren Vds. que 
amemos 4 los tontos . . . 

Ya . . . te ha trastornado el juicio con palabritas. Estos hombres 
elocuentes son la gran calamidad de nuestro pais . , , Con un poco 
de imaginacion, y unas cuantas frases . . . 

Ademas Alejandro es un hombre de bien, una persona digna y for- 
mal. Ni sus mayores enemigos lo niegan. 

Tampoco yo lo niego . . . pero te dir6 , . . Las eminencias con- 
temporaneas me cargan; no lo puedo remediar. Reconozco en Ale- 
jandro una gran inteligenda; admito que sea hombre de buenas cos- 
tumbres; convengo en que tendr4 un porvenir brillantisimo; pero 
esto no tiene fuerza ningima, cuando considero que es un hombre de 
ideas arrebatadas, un hombre peligroso, un fan4tico que no sabe, 
ni sabfa nunca contenerse en los iimites de , . . 

(interrumpiendo con malida) Del justo medio: ya salio aquello* 
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Marq{uis) . Si, pues si , . . Ademas es un joven de una ambicidn inmensa, desen- 
frenada, ioca. Sabes tu lo que puede hacer un hombre arrastrado 
por esa funesta pasion? El hombre desmedidamente ambicioso, 
aunque sea de buen natural, puede llegar hasta los mayores extra- 
vios, hasta el crimen mismo casi sin darse cuenta de ello. 

Eug(enia), La ambicion! (riendo) Pues poco dice de Vd. el periodico . . . En 
el numero de hoy le dicen i Vd. que (toma un periodico que hay 
sobre la mesa y lee) por su ciega y desapoderada ambicion^ fm causa 

Marq{uBs), (quitandole el periodico) Quien hace caso de periddicos . . . Querer 
comparar a los hombres de hoy con aqueila ilustre pleyade . . . 

Eugienia). De modo que , . . 

Marq{u6s) . Y sobre todo, hija mia (con bondad) . Dejando eso a un lado, yo tengo 
un proyecto de familia que ha de asegurar tu felicidad. Eugenia: 
ya sabes lo que me decia tu madrina en todas sus cartas, hablando 
de su hijo Carlos . . . Es un chico inapreciable, tiene tu misma edad, 
os habeis criado juntos . . . Afortunadamente hoy llegan la madre 
y el hijo. Les veremos despues de dos a nos de ausencia, y . , . 
(acariciandola) Estoy tan seguro de que te has de convencer . , , 

Eug{enia), Yo quiero mucho k mi primo; pero . . . 

Marq{ues), Vamos, vamos — Vd. es una joven muy discreta . . . Esto no puede 
ser un afecto normal . . . Tu te haris cargo ... no pensaras mas 
en eso . . . (se siente ruido fuera) AM son elios. (se acerca a la 
puerta del fondo) Alejandro en persona, y mi amigo Joaquin: el 
pretendiente y el intermediaro {k Eugenia con prisa) Vete: arregiate 
pronto, que es muy tarde: ya nos aguarda el coche . . . 

Eug(enia). En seguida estoy . . . (vase por la d[erec]ha) 

Escena 2*. 

El MarquSs — Alejandro^ Bn, Joaquin 

D. Joaquin Aqui le tienes: no queria venir; pero le he convencido . . . 

Marq{ues), (saludando a Alejandro con frialdad) Amigo mio. 

Alejandro. Senor Marques. 

Marq{u6s). Amigos si; pero nada mas. Inteligenti pauca. Ya Joaquin habr4 
dicho a Vd. que no puedo consentir . . . 

Alej(andro). (secamente) Ya. 

Marq(uS$). Yo tengo sobre este particxilar ideas que Vd. creera tal vez un poco 
anticuadas; pero , . . 

Alej(andro). Yo respeto las ideas y hasta las preocupaciones de los demas. 

Marq(ues). Y me parece que mi Hja esta dispues ta a conformarse con mi 
voluntad. Es tan discreta . . . 

Alej(andro). Por mi desgracia conozco demasiado sus buenas cualidades. Digo 
por mi desgracia, toda vez que se opone Vd. a la generosa inclina- 
cion . . . 

Joaq{uin). (por el marq[uesj) Si hubiera seguido mis consejos . . • 
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Marqiuis), Siento no haberlo sabido antes para impedir que se desarroliara nn 
afecto imposible. Vd. no necesita hacer grandes esfuerzos para 
curarse de 61. Metido de cabeza en la politica, tiene mil ocasiones 
de olvidar . . . (con jovialidad) Francamente me parece raro y 
anomaio el amor en un hombre que va k ser ministro; que quizes 
lo sera manana. 

Joaqittin). Prontito, si No hay ejemplo de un engrandecimiento tan repenlino. 

A ningun joven de los muchos que salen aqui con la iniaginacion 
exaltada y la lengua expedita, he visto recorrer con lanta fortuna 
el camino que ha recorrido este hombre desde que volvio de la emi- 
gracion. 

Alej{andro). Ohl que recuerdo! (con tristeza) La emigracion evoca en mi me- 
morias tan dolorosas . . . 

Joaq{uin). Lo comprendo; pero viyase lo uno por lo otro, (al marq[ues]) Hoy 
hasta sus adversaries tenemos que reconocer en 61 lo que se llama 
el hombre del dia. 

Marq{u^s). El hombre necesario, como se dice ahora. 

Joaqiuin). Que discurso el de ayer! 

Marq{ues), Si. 

Joaq{uin) . Vers6 sobre la vida privada de sus adversaries politicos. Con mucha 
habilidad y vali6ndose de formulas ingeniosas les saco a relucir todos 
sus trapos . . . aludid k las conscupicencias^ del unOj a las inhdeli- 
dades conyugales del otro, k la ingratitud filial de este, k la cruel 
avaricia de aquel, en fin . . . les puso como neuvos, y todo dicho con 
tal arte que podian darse por ofendidos^ 

Marq(uis). Ya . . . aunque de muy mala intencion, fue un buen discurso. Yo 
fuf ministro la tercera vez gracias a un discurso asi. 

Joaqiuin). Ese era tu fuerte en tus buenos tiempos. 

Marq{ues) . Y concluia demostrando que el que no es honrado en la vida privada 
no puede serlo en la pfiblica. 

Alej(andro). Justo. En tratando esa cuestidn, me parece que personalmente 
tengo autoridad . . . 

Joaq{mn), Ciaro; sus enemigos podran decir de el todas las picardias imagi- 
nables; pero nadie negara que es intachable en la vida privada, (a 
Alejandro por el marq[ues]) Ya se lo dije claramente esta manana; 
pero aunque hice la mas perfecta apologia del novio , , . 

Marq{uis). No hablemos mas de este delicado asunto. No podria insistir en ml 
negativa; no podria exponer las razones en que nae fundo, sin decir 
algo que quizas ofendiera k Vd. 

Alej{andro). Si: este es asunto de los que no se discuten. 

Marq{Ms). Si . . . y yo, conociendo la prudencia de Vd., no necesito encarecerle 
. . . En cuanto a Eugenia no necesito hacer grandes esfuerzos para 
persuadirla. 

^ Concupiscendas. 

^ It would seem more logical to say ^*que no podfan darse por ofendidos,” unless the im- 
plication is that anyone might have thought the reference was to Mm. 
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Alej{andro). 

Marqiues). 


Alej{andro), 


Marqiues), 

Alejiandro) 

Joaq{mn), 

Marq{uis). 

Joaqiuin), 

MarqiuSs). 


Joaqiuin). 

Alej{andro) 

Joaqiuin), 


Alejiandro). 

Joaqiuin), 

Alejiandro). 

Joaqiuin). 

Alejiandro). 

Joaqiuin). 

Alejiandro), 


Joaqiuin). 

Alejiandro). 

Joaqiuin). 

Alejiandro). 

Joaqiuin). 


Y esta Vd. seguro de conseguirlo^ 

Pues no: las muchachas del dia son impresionables y caprichosas. 
Si se exaltan de improvise y con gran impetu sus sentimientos, tarn- 
bien se aplacan pronto. Yo tengo ademas respecto i ella un proyecto 
de familia, que espero ver realizado brevemente. 

Esa confianza de los padres suele traer lamentabies consecuencias, 
quizas terribles infortunios, y lo peer es que los pobres hijos son los 
que los padecen. 

(contrariado) Si, si . . . yo tengo mis ideas. 

Que yo respeto. 

Yo no: yo soy enemigo de preocupaciones. 

En fin, senores, dispenseme^ Yds tengo que salir. 

Volveras pronto? 

Si, pronto . . . Hasta luego. (Vase por la d[erec]ha) 

Escena 3®. 

Alejandro y Dn. Joaquin, 

Ya io ve Vd, Es implacable. 

Si: ya lo veo. La noticia le ha cogido de sorpresa. 

Esta manana cuando se lo dije se puso furioso. Lo mas gracioso es 
que descargd su colera subre mi, su antiguo y leal amigo, y me decia : 
“tu le adulas y le sirves ahora, porque le ves prdximo a subir al 
poder.^' — Ve Vd. que modo de razonar? De Vd, dice que es un 
ambicioso y un insensate, y d mi me acusa de adulador y compla- 
ciente con todos los afortunados . . . Si yo fuera a enojarme por 
esto . . . Y sobre todo que digan de mi inconsecuencia lo que quie- 
ran. Yo no soy bombre politico; yo soy hombre de negocios. 
(preocupado) Ya esperaba yo esta dificultad y me preparaba a 
vencerla. 

Sera diflcil. Pero desiste Vd.^ 

Yo no desisto jamas. 

Y espera Vd. que Eugenia sea su muger? 

Estoy seguro de conseguirlo. 

A pesar de la opinion de Juan?^ 

A pesar de todo. Yo, cuando, despues de meditar mucho, reconozco 
la conveniencia de llegar i un fin y rindo palmo a palmo el camino, 
arrojo mis dados y no retrocedo jamas. Por eso llego siempre. 
Comprendo su obstinacion en este caso. Eugenia tiene una fortuna 
considerable. 

Ah! Yo no me fijo en eso. 

(con malicia) Pero siempre es bueno . . . 

Amo k Eugenia. 

Si; no lo dudo; pero conozco a mi siglo, y s6 cuan facilmente se 
enamoran los jovenes ilustres del dia de una mucbacha rica, y que 


® Dispimenme. 


^ Juan is the Marques. 
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Alej{andro), 

Joaq{uin). 


Alej{andro). 

Joaq{uin), 

Alej(andrd), 


Joaq(uin). 

Alej{andro), 


Joaq(uin), 


Alej(andro). 


Joaqiuin), 

Alej(andrd). 


Jaaq{mn). 


ademas es linda y buena. La qne i Vd. !e viielve loco, lieredo de su 
madre un gran caudal; pero harto lo sabe Vd. que tendrd grabadas 
las cifras en su inflamado corazon. 

Vd. es un viejo esceptico y todo lo juzga mal. 

Viejo esceptico! . . . Ya los jovenes ban aprendido mas que no- 
sotros y nos dejan atras en esa materia, (con malignidad) Bueno: 
quedamos en que Vd. esta loco por la muchacha. Da la casualidad 
de que es millonaria: de modo que no se pierde nada. En el dia es 
tan necesaria una fortunilla, cuando se tiene im poco de ambicion. 
He dicho algo? 

Ha dicho Vd. que soy ambicioso. 

Verdad es que pocos lo justifican como Vd con su superior taleiito. 
Y quien tiene autoridad para reprender este defecto Lo que nos 
rodea, lo que vemos, todo cuanto esta junto a nosotros contribuye 
i fomentar esta locura de nuestra epoca, que a todos nos ha puesto 
en la cabeza la idea de ser grandes hombres. 

0 de aparentarlo. 

Entre participar de este frenesi 6 anularse por complete en la so- 
ciedad la decision no es dudosa. Una vez en el camino, tras la pri- 
mera tentativa viene el 6xito k concluir de enloquecernos, y el 
^xito es facil donde un dia de escandalo, una hora de audacia, un 
momento de inspirada elocuencia pueden elevar repentinamente a 
un hombre . . . Sin querer se encuentra uno colocado en un punto 
del que no puede retroceder . . . Mil fuerzas le empujan hacia 
adelante- la emulacion, la lisonja, el in teres, la envidia de los demas, 
la vanidad propia . . . 

(interrumpiendole) El orgulio, la conveniencia, los compromisos, 
los antecedentes, las prendas soltadas, los sobornos de todas clases 
... Oh! la cuenta es larga. 

Solid tada, espoleada sin cesar, nuestra impaciente ambicion lo 
oivida todo para no a tender mas que a su objeto ... Nos cegamos 
nos aturdimos, no vemos mas que nuestra propia persona, y es 
porque la misma posicion conquistada llega a ser una segunda 
naturaleza, con sus apremiantes exigencias. Es precise satisfacerias 

1 toda costa, y lo que al principio parecia vanidad, al fin viene k 
ser una cuestion de decoro. 

Justo: y aqui viene la segunda parte, lo que yo he dicho slemprc: 
la superioridad es artlculo muy costoso. 

Desde el principio se siente el deseo de ponerse a la aitura de los 
demas 6 sobrepujarla si es preciso. El amor propio, convertido cn 
pasion irresistible, no tolera situaciones secundarias, y al mismo 
tiempo — ^lo que Vd. dice — ^ia posicion, esa artificial atmosfera que 
nos creamos, exige dispendios horrorosos . . . 

Pero los hombres habiles como Vd. saben salir del paso sin dejar de 
ser honrados. 
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Alej(andro). Es preciso buscarselas como cada uno pueda. Olil Si no, estamos 
perdidos. 

Joaq(uin). Vd. no lo hace maL Yo, francamente, admiro su exquisite tacto, 
su admirable tino. Hay pocos tan aprovechados como Vd, amignito. 
Pesando escrupulosamente lo que le conviene, conquista a fuerza de 
luchas una reputacion honrosa, y la cultiva con esmero, evitando 
todo incidente que pueda menoscabarla. Enemigo de escandalos en 
la vida intima, porque sabe que perjudican en el concepto publico, 
cuida siempre de que su vida sea ejemplar 6 al menos de que lo 
parezea. Quiere disponer de una fortuna que es hoy tan necesaria 
al grande hombre como la atmosfera al aire, y aspira i ser rico por 
lo que empobrece a otros por el matrimonio. En fin Vd. no pierde 
ripio, y Vd. llegara, si senor, Vd. llegara. Macbeth: tu serds Rey, Yo 
ie admiro a Vd. porque el egoismo tambien tiene sus sublimidades, 
y, como dijo el otro: ‘^la caridad debe empezar por uno mismo,’^ 
6 lo que es igual: “primero soy yo, y despues los demas. 

Alejiandro). Yo soy de los pocos que pueden decir que todo se io deben a si 
mismos. 

Joaq{uin). Vd. llegara y pronto, lo repito. Yo me felicito de ello, porque somos 
amigos, pese k quien pese, y como hombre de negocios, no vacilo en 
f omen tar una amistad que k entrambos puede ser provechosa. 

Alejiandro), A mi sobre todo. 

Joaqiuin). No: k mi. Por ahora yo soy el que sale ganando. Vd. esta en el 
apogeo de sus triunfos politicos y parlamentarios, yo en una situa- 
cion financiera muy parecida a la ruina. 

Alejiandro). Que diablosi aun podra Vd. levantarse. 

Joaqiuin). Yo he tenido grandes caidas, y al fin con mi genio he conseguido 
reponerme . . . Veremos ahora: no quedar^ por que deje de inten- 
tarlo. 

Alejiandro). Y esa sociedad andnima, que ha tenido tan buenas epocas? 

Joaqiuin). El Ancora? Esta es una ancora de perdicion, no de salvacion. 

Alejiandro) . Pero ya no tiene remedio? 

Joaqiuin). Es cosa perdida, absolutamente perdida. 

Alejiandro). El marques, que es hombre rico, y ha sido socio de Vd., podrd 
sacarle de apuros. 

Joaqiuin). (con malicia) El marques, Juan? 

Alejiandro). Si. 

Joaqiuin). (bajando la voz) Esta tronado. 

Alejiandro). Que me dice Vd.? 

Joaqiuin). No tiene un cuarto. La ruina de nuestra sociedad andnima le ha 
cogido de medio a medio, y ademas otros negocios fallidos. 

Alejiandro). Pues no sospechaba. 

Joaqiuin). Si — ^lo que es la aparienda . . . Pero veo que se apura Vd . . . No: 

la fortuna de Eugenia es considerable, y aunque tstk en mobiliario, 
su padre no la tocar4. Conozco sus principles, y en este punto puede 
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Vd. estar tranquiio. (con ironia) Vuelva el sosiego a ese eiiamorado 
corazon. 

Alej{andro). No me ocupaba de eso. 

Joaq(uin). Pues vea Vd . . , considerando su situacion, qiie es deplorable, me 
esforzaba esta manana en convencerle, “Hombre, le decia, si 
niegas a Alejandro la mano de tu hija, te creas iniitilmente un 
enemigo, y nada sera tan conveniente para los dos en los actuales 
mementos, como la amistad de un hombre, que tiene puesto el pie 
en el primer peldano del poder. 

Alej{andro). Le dijo Vd. eso? 

Joaq{uin), Y efectivamente lo unico que puede sacar a fiote a nuestra sociedad 
andnima es . . . 

Alej{andro), Que el gobierno le encargue una emision, entregandole titulos. 

Joaq{uin), Justo: asi fu6 como se levantd despues de su tercera caida; pero 
abora . . . 

Alej{andro). El actual gobierno no quiere . . . 

Joaq{uin), Este gobierno no tiene patriotismo. 

Alejiandro). La cosa es dificil. 

Joaq{uin). Pero como cuando Vd. subiera lo conseguiriamos . . . 

Alej(andro), Por que no? Esa sociedad tiene algun crMito todavia. 

Joaq(uin). Le dir6 i Vd. — Aparentemente vive; pero es como un pajaro dise- 
cado que muestra al que lo mira magnificas plumas y esbelta forma, 
pero, examinado de cerca, se v6 que no encierra mas que paja. 

Alej{andro). La paja puede convertirse facilmente en oro. 

Joaq{uin), Si se reunen en maravilloso consorcio el genio del estadista y el del 
hombre de negocios . . . De todos modos, amigo mio, Vd. y yo nos 
entenderemos, y que haga Juan lo que quiera. 

Alejiandro), Por mi parte no tendria inconveniente en hacerme s6cio, como dije 
ayer. 

Joaqi%in), Bueno: se le cederan a Vd. algunas acciones a precio fniimo . . . 
casi de balde. Yo le cedo las mias. 

Alejiandro), Y Vd. renuncia a los beneficios que podrian resultar? 

Joaqiuin). Siempre me quedar6 con una parte, (bajando la voz) Aqui para 
entre los dos: mi situacion es bastante comprometida, y si no me 
sale bien en estos dias el unico negocio que puede salvarme, tal 
vez tenga que marchar al estrangero, y , , , 

Alejiandro), Antes que llegue ese caso veremos. Nos ayudaremos mutuamente 
como cumple k hombres leaks y generosos . . . 

J oaqiuin), Chito: que viene alguien . , . 

Escena 

Dichos — Jacinto 

Jacinto, Sehotes: aqui confexenciando la politica y el comercio, como si 
dijeramos Piramo y Tisbe . , . Y el marques? 

Joaqiuin), Ha salido. 
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Alej(andro). Y yo me retiro. 

Jac(into), Te vas? Cuando yo llego? He interrumpido alguna conferenda 
grave? No sea cosa que un simple empleado . . . 

Alej{andro), No. 

Joaq(uin). No vuelve Vd.? 

Alej(andro). Si: el marques y yo no nos iiemos explicado todavia, y es predso . . . 
Joaq(uin). Tal vez logremos convencerle . . . 

Alej{andro). Volver6 despues, (vase) 


Jac{into). 

Joaq{uin), 

Jac{into), 


Joaqiutn). 

Jacinto. 


Joaq{uin). 

Jacinto. 


Joaq{uin). 

Jacinto. 


Joaq(uin). 

Jacinto. 

Joaq{uin). 

Jacinto. 


Escena 5\ 

Dn. Joaquin, Jacinto 

Y yo queria hablarle de mi empleo. 

Del que tiene Vd. 

No: del que me ha de dar, Pero estos hombres importantes estan 
siempre de prisa en todas partes . . . Les falta tiempo hasta para 
hablar a sus amigos. 

Y asi es realmente. 

Luego tienen unos humos . . . Le ve Vd.? Pues somos camaradas 
desde la ninez; juntos estuvimos en el colegio; juntos estudiamos 
la carrera deleyes; juntos practicamos la abogada; juntos dejamos 
el foro para dedicarnos k la poHtica, y k pesar de esta fraternidad 
en el trabajo y en la desgrada . . . 

Tambi^n £u6 Vd. con el a la emigracion? 

Salimos juntos; pero el se quedo en Francia, y yo no pare hasta 
Belgica . . . Pues deda que k pesar de esta fraternidad, no en- 
cuentro en el aquel agazajo® que debiera inspirarle una amistad tan 
antigua. 

Pero no le debe Vd. su empleo? 

Y que vale eso^ Vea Vd. lo que es la mala suerte. El se ha encum- 
brado repen tinamente, y yo . . . que soy yo? . . . Nada. Franca- 
mente me cargan las eminendas. 

Que demonic ! Todos no pueden avanzar lo mismo. El camino es 
dihcil. 

Si; porque todos no tienen la audacia que se necesita . . . 

No es eso solo. Alejandro tiene cualidades superiores. Bien lo dice 
la fama adquirida. 

No negate su fama. Este articulo se elabora como el jabon, como 
las velas 6 el papel. Si podre yo negar la fama de Alejandro, cuando 
he tenido tanta parte en su fabricacion. Si sehor: yo he estado por 
espacio de cuatro anos cantando sus alabanzas desde las columnas 
de un periodico, y diciendo todos los dias k tres mil suscritores que 
era el hombre de mas talento del mundo. Si se van k mirar por den- 
tro las grandes figuras . . . Lo dicho: me cargan las eminencias. 


® Agasajo. 
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Joaq{uin), 

Jacinto, 

Joaq{uin). 

Jacinto, 

Joaqiuin). 

Jacin(to), 

Joaqiuin), 

Jacinto, 

Joaqiuin), 

Jacinto, 


Joaqiuin), 

Jacinto, 


Joaqiuin). 

Jacinto, 


Joaqiuin). 

Jacinto. 


Joaqiuin), 

Jacinto. 

Joaqiuin), 

Jacinto 

Joaqiuin), 


No negara Vd. que es un hombre ejemplar en su vida privada . . , 
Lo que es eso . . . Tambien, tambien . . . si se va a averiguar . . , 
Que . . . 

Tambien tiene sus aventuras de mal genero, dertas cosas . . . 
lQu6 no inventara la maledicenda para rebajar 4 los bombres de 
merito! 

No es eso. Yo . . . le dire a Vd. : me vuelvo loco por averiguar la vida 
y aventuras de todas las personas importantes. 

Tambien Vd. es una eminencia a su modo. 

Y cuando tengo indicios de aiguna flaqueza . . . sobre todo si es de 
persona importante, no paso basta saber . . . 

Y que sabe Vd. de d? 

Por abi se cuenta . . . Pero cailar6; me llamara Vd. difaniador, 
y . . . En esta casa no se oiran mas que alabanzas de nuestro amigo. 
Como pretende k Eugenia . . . 

Pero como el marques se opone . . . 

(con alegria) Se opone ... Ob! me alegro , . . Hombre: algo babia 
de salirie mal. Estos bombres mimados por la fortuna parece que 
insuitan a la desgrada con su insoportable orgullo . . . Me alegro, 
me alegro ... Y el estari furioso, eb? 

No: esta tranquilo. 

Esperard salirse con la suya. Eso si: £ 61 no le ari^edran obstdculos, 
y como baya decidido . , . (se siente fuera ruido de voces) Cuanta 
gente viene abi . , . voz de muger desconocida. 

Carlos y Sofia que acaban de Uegar. 

(recordando) Abi ya . . . Carlos, sobrino del marques . . . Le co~ 
nocf en San Sebastian. Es un cMco muy joven, de tempcramento 
un poco arrebatado? 

Justo. 

Y su madre la cunada del marques, una de las mugeres mas guapas 
y mas discretas de Madrid, que ba vivido en Francia algfin tiempo. 
La misma. 

Tambien la vi bace tres anos. 

Aqui estan. 

Escena 6\ 


Dickos — el Marquis^ Eugenia^ Sofia^ Carlos los dos ultimos en traje de vlaje. 


Sofia, 
Joaqiuin), 
MarqiuSs). 
Carlos, 


Sofia, 

MarqiuSs), 


Gradas a Dios que me veo al fin entre vosotros. 

(saludandoia) Senora , , . 

(presentando a Jacjinto]) Un amigo de casa. 

(dando la mano a Jacinto) A quien tuve el gusto de conocer en San 
Sebastian. (Jacinto, Carlos y Joaquin forman un grupo k la iz- 
quierda y continuan bablando en voz baja) 

(con el marques y Eugenia en el centre del leatro) Al fin estoy de 
vuelta ique ausencia tan iarga! 

Ano y medio en Francia y sds meses en Asturias. 
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Sofiia), 

Marq(u€s), 

Eug(enia). 

Sofia, 

Marq{u6s), 


Sofiia), 

Marqiuis), 


Sof(ia), 


Marq{uis). 


Sofia, 

Marq{uis). 

Sofiia). 

Marq(uis). 

Sofiia). 

Marqiuis). 

Sofia. 

Marqiu^s). 

Sofiia). 

Marqiuis). 

Eugienia). 

Sofiia). 


Son dos anos y me parece que he estado veinte sin veros . . . Pero 
que gnapisima estas, Eugenia. No me canso de mlrarte. (se besan) 
Supongo que no lo habras pasado mal. 

Cuando has estado tanto tiempo fuera . . . 

Asi tal cual. 

Cuando Carlos fu6 i Asturias, tu, cansada de vivir en Madrid, 
huistes® i Francia; pero por io visto tambien te cansastes® alii; 
volviste a Espana; acompanastes® al pobre muchacho por algun 
tiempo, y al fin uno y otro os habeis hastiado de aqueiia soledad y 
regresais a vuestros penates. 
y no pienso abandonarlos ya hasta el verano, 

Pues mira, Eugenia y yo hemos murmurado de ti varias veces. 
Sabes por que? Por haber olvidado de nosotros, por haber prolon- 
gado tu permanencia en Francia, cuando al partir, dijiste que ibas 
por poco tiempo. Esta se quejaba y yo le decia; “Mi cunada es 
muger de grande imaginacion y de gustos muy elevados; pero no 
creo ofenderia, si tambien veo en elia ciertas rarezas, que nos obli- 
garian a quererla menos, si no conocieramos su buen corazon.’’ 
(con carifio) Ah! eres tan buena que sin esfuerzo te perdonamos el 
desvio con que nos has mirado. 

Yol con desvio . . . Para desenojaros, os prometo que os acom- 
panar6 por mucho tiempo. (4 Eug[enia]) Si es cierto que tu padre te 
ha dicho eso de las rarezas, te habra hecho creer que soy una roman- 
tica, y eso . . . Ya habras observado que me voy poniendo vieja. 
Pues, chica, sabes que parece que los anos no pasan por ti. Te 
encuentro lo mismo que cuando te casaste con mi pobre hermano. 
Tenias entonces . . . pero no quiero hacer cuentas . . . 

Te vas k asombrar : ayer he entrado en los treinta y seis. 

Pues, hija, si Eugenia y tu pareceis hermanas. (recordando) Y 
ahora que recuerdo. Aqui se dijo que te ibas i casar. 

Yo . . . que desatinol . . . Y dices que Eugenia parece mi hermana? 
Si. 

Pues yo traigo la pretension de tener con ella otra clase de paren- 
tesco. 

(a Eug[enia]) Lo que te dije. 

No adivinas? . . . Ei te quiere tanto 1 . . . No es amor es una ciega 
idolatria lo que ese muchacho siente por ti. 

Ya sabe . . . 

Juan: no es verdad que nuestros hijos hacen una liermosa pareja? 
Si: de eso hemos hablado esta manana. 

(confusa) De eso? 

Se hace la tonta. Te lo dire. (Le habla al oido. Continuan hablando 
en voz baja, Carlos, Jacinto y D. Joaquin continuan ei diaiogo en 
voz aita) 


® Note the popular form of the verb. 
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Joaqiuin). 

Jac(into). 

Cdrlos, 


Jac{into). 

Cdrlos. 

Sofia. 

Eug{enia). 

Marques. 

Sofiia). 

Marq{u^s). 

Sofiia). 

Marques. 

Eugienia). 

Marqitiis). 


Jac{into). 


Carlos. 

Jacinto. 

Cdrlos. 

Joaqiuin). 

Jacinito). 

Carlos. 

Joaqiuin). 

Jacinto. 

Carlos. 


Jomn de Provecho^^ 

Ya se conoce que ha trabajado Vd. bastante. 

Se necesita mucha fuerza de voluntad para vivir tanto tiempo en 
el campo. 

Era preciso hacerlo asi. Mi padre, i causa de la politica, habia 
abandonado sus intereses, y fue precise atender a ellos. Todas 
nuestras haciendas estaban tan descuidadas, que habrian ccDcluido 
por ser improductivas, si yo no me hubiera propuesto poneilo todo 
en orden. 

Y al fin lo ha conseguido Vd. 

Me parece que si. 

(en voz alta) Quiero quitarme esto. (el abrigo y ei sombrero) 

Ven a mi cuarto. (se dirigen hacia la d[erec]ha) 

Y yo ver si me han Iraido las cartas. 

(retrocediendo) Olvidaba lo mejor. (al marques) Me has tornado 
casa? 

(retrocede) Si: un hermoso cuarto principal, aqui mismo en la casa 
inmediata. Que vaya Carlos a verlo. 

(a Carlos) Si, ve. Con tal que a li te guste. 

(a Eugenia) Almorzaremos pronto, eh? Mira que he de salir den tro 
de un rato. 

Dispondr6 que dentro de un cuarto de hora . , . 

Bueno, (vase el marques por la i 2 q[uierda], Eug[enia] y Sofpa] 
p[or] la d[erec]ha) 

Escena 7\ 

D. Joaquin, Carlos, Jacinto, despues El Marquis 
Pues si, la memoria que guardo de Vd. es que hace dos an os en San 
Sebastian el marques estaba alii con Eugenia y Sofia: Vds. las 
acompanaba^ siempre . . . Por cierto que alii oi decir que Vd. se 
casaria con su prima . , . 

Si , , . ya . . . 

Supongo que esos dulces proyectos no habran fracasado . , . Segun 
he oido por ahi el marques no quiere tener por yerno a Alejandro, 
(vivamente) Que? 

(Siempre tan parlanchino!) (k Carlos) No haga Vd. caso . . . 

Oh! Los hombres eminentes cautivan a las muchachas con el pres- 
tigio de su gloria, y no hay quien las convenza de que son hombres 
como los demas. 

(alterado) Con que Eugenia . . . 

(ap[arte] a Jacinto queriendo que calk) Hombre . , , 

(ap[arte] 4 Joaq[uln]) Me alegro de que tenga un rival Todo no 
ha de salirle a pedir de boca. (a C4rlos) Pero no coiiseguira su 
objeto. Ya ver4 Vd. como no. 

Pero que? — de quien habia Vd.? 


^ Should be acompanaban. 







'( 'V^' ^ 
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(From Galdos’ autograph jNIS of Un joven de prom ho) 
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Jac(inio). 

MarquSs. 

Carlos. 

Jac(into). 

Marq(ues) 

Jac(into). 


Joaq(uin). 

Marq(uSs). 

Joaq(uin). 

Marq(uSs). 

Joaq(uin). 

MarqiuSs). 

Joaq{uin). 

Marq{ues). 

Joaqiuin). 

Marq(ues). 

Joaqiuin). 

Marqiuds). 


Sofiia). 

Marqiuis). 


Eugienia). 

Sofiia). 


El cree que por ser quien es . . . Se figura que todo se lo merece . . . 
No le cargan a Vd. las eminencias? 

(entra por la izq[uierda]) No he tenido ninguna carta importante. 
(a Carlos) No vas a ver la casa? 

A! momento voy. 

Y yo me retiro. Sr. Marques, (ie saluda) 

Amigo. 

(a Carlos) Sale Vd. tambien? (ap[arte] a Carlos al salir) Pues como 
decia . . . yo no puedo soportar a estos hombres eminentes . . . 
ique humos! . . . que vanidad! (Vanse Carlos y Jacpnto] por el 
fondo) 

Escena 8®. 

Dn. Joaquin, Marquis 
Alejandro volverd. 

Para que? No me hard cambiar de parecer. 

Bueno: haz lo que quieras; pero conserva siempre su amistad. 

Ni la rechazo, ni la solicito. Soy como tu, que desprecio a ios caidos 
y me arrimo a los que suben? 

Di de mi lo que quieras. Tu situacion y la mia son igualmente malas. 
Veremos quien sale mejor librado. 

Saldris tu. Yo no tengo tu elasticidad salvadora, ni esa ligereza que 
le hace flotar en todas las aguas. 

Adios, hombre incorruptible, (con afectacion y jovialidad) 

Yo quisiera tener tu genio. 

Pues tenio. 

Pero te vas, no almeurzas aqui? 

No: tengo que hacer. Alejandro volvera. Cuidado y cuidado . . . 

Si viene sera por ultima vez. 

Escena 9®. 

el Marquis — Sofia, Eugenia, (entran por el fondo) 

Pero, di Juan: tu hija se ha vuelto tonta? Le hablo de nuestros 
proyectos, y dice que lo pensara. Has vis to? que lo pensari. 

Pues no puedes figurarte que elogios hacia de tu hi jo esta manana. 
Decia que era un joven de grande energia, de elevados sentimientos 
^que mas dijiste? 

Si, y lo sostengo. 

Que ingrata serias, sino correspondieras a su generoso afecto! Segun 
me ha confesado, lo que le impulsaba k trabajar tan to era el deseo 
de casarse contigo, para lo cual necesitaba restabiecer su fortuna. 
El infeliz ha vivido en aquella soledad, alentado por tan risuena 
idea. Cuando fuf k reunirme con el, me revel6 sus sentimientos. A 
todas horas hablaba de ti, y £ veces me decia: — 'Tero mientras 
estoy yo aqui hecho un akna de c4ntaro, Eugenia no se acordari 
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Marqiuis). 

Eug(enia). 

Sofiia). 

Eug{enia). 


Sof{ia). 

CarloSn 


Sof{ia), 

Carlos, 

Sof(ia), 


Carlos, 

Marq{uis). 

Sof(ia), 


Marqiuis). 

Sof(ia), 

Carlos, 

Sofiia), 


Sofiia), 

Eug(enia), 

SofiU). 

Eug(enia), 

Sofiia), 

Eugienia). 


de su pobre primo; se le presentara un buen partido, tendra un no- 
vio, le amar4, y entonces . , . adios mis proyectos ” — Pero yo pro- 
ciiraba consolarlo y le decia: '^pero tonto, no comprendes que Eu- 
genia no puede amar a nadie mas que a ti?’' 

Asi es la verdad. De eso hemos bablado varias veces, y siempre ha 
opinado como yo. 

Yo . . . yo . , . (Por variar de conversacion) Pero, muger, no nos 
has contado nada de tu viage? Te has cansado mucho? 

Parece que io preguntas por variar de conversacion. 

No . , . que cosas tienes . . . 

Escena 10 ». 

Dichos — Cdrlos 

(k Carlos) Llegas k tiempo . . • Sabes lo que dice Eugenia? que lo 
pensara? 

La cosa lo merece. Sabe Vd. que en el poco tiempo que estoy aqui, 
he podido explorar el terreno, y me parece que hay moros por la 
costa? 

Cavilaciones tuyas. (a Eug[enia]) Te advierto que serd celosisimo; 
y que es precise no hacerle caso porque si se le acostumbra . . . 
Pues si. (por Eugenia) Ven Vds. qud seria se ha piiesto? Apostamos 
k que quiere mudar de conversacion? 

Hay algo? (al Marq[uds]) Hay algo, Juan? — No es extraho: a una 
joven bonita y nca, no pueden faltarle pretendientes , . . pero, 
hija, hay derechos adquiridos. 

A mi me han dicho . . . 

Ella misma disipara tus dudas <Jno es verdad, hija? 

Callas? . . . Tu me contards. (i Carlos) Pero nada dira delante de 
ti. (al Marques) Juan: quieres poner un parte telegrdfico k Valencia, 
anunciando a mi madre que he ilegado sin novedad? 

Al instante. 

(a Car[los]) Dejanos solas Carlos. 

Vamos: que yo tambien puedo tomar parte en la conferencia. 

No, no vete. No queremos estorbos. 

Escena 11 *. 

Sofia^ Eugenia 

Dime la verdad, 

(como haciendo un esfuerzo) Pues si: si no io confio k ti, k quicn lo 
voy k confiar? 

Tienes un novio, un pretendiente? 

Si. 

Pero tu no le amas. 

(turbada) Yo . . . d ti puedo decirte todo lo que siento, porque eres 
mi amiga, mi hermana, mi segunda madre. Si; le amo. 
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Sof(id). 

Eug(enia). 

Sof{ia). 

Eug{enia) . 

Sof(ia). 

Eugienia). 


Eugenia! . . . Y mi pobre hijo . . . Pero es cierto? Piensalo bien. 
Sabes tu lo que es amor? 

Lo se por mi desgracia. Tu eres quien no lo sabe. Varias veces he 
oido dedr a papa que en toda tu vida has amado k hombre ninguno, 
De mode que no podras comprender . . . 

No hablemos de mi . . . Pero es derto? . . . Esto trastorna todos 
mis proyectos. Y tu padre? 

Se opone. Estoy disgustadisima. Tu me favoreceras, tu me ayu- 
daras. 

(con insistenda) Y le amas de veras? 

Mudio: y te juro que lo merece . , . Calla: papa viene. 


Escena 12®. 


Eug(enia), 

Marq(uSs). 

Sofiia), 

Marq{uis), 

Sofiia). 

Marq(uSs), 


Sof(ia), 

Marqiiiis). 


Dichas — Marques (sale por la izq[uierd]a con un papel en la mano) 

Marqiuis). Aqui esta el parte ... (a Eug[enia]) Pero Eugenia: que pasa en 
esta casa? No almorzamos hoy? Tengo un hambre horrorosa. 

Voy al momento. (vase) 

(mostrando el papel a Sof[ia]) Esta bien asi? 

(despues de mirarlo) Esta bien. 

Te lo ha dicho Eugenia? Es una frusleria, un capricho pasagero . , . 
Tu le quitards eso de la cabeza. 

(preocupada) No s6 . . . 

Te habr4 dicho que me opongo. Es hombre de mucha fama; pero 
altamente peligroso, y aunque goza de buena reputadon, yo tengo 
para mi . . . 

De todos modos, es una contrariedad . . . 

Voy 4 que Francisco ponga el parte. (Vase por la izq[uierd]a) 

Escena 13“. 

Sofia j Alejandro despues Carlos, y el Marques, 

Sofia. (meditabunda) Es particular. No s6 por qu6 asodo lo que acabo de 
oir, con . . . 

Alejandro, (entra por ei fondo y se detiene estupefacto al ver k Sofia) Cielos! 
Sofia! 

Sofia. (se vuelve y lo ve. exclama con la mayor sorpresa) Alejandro! . . . 
tul tu aqui! 

Alejandro, (con rabia ap[arte]) (Me lo temia!) 

Sofia. (tremula y con mucha agitadon) Al fin te encuentro, ai fin te veo 
. . . Te he aguardado llena de ansiedad . . . En Francia primero, 
y en Asturias despues he esperado tus cartas, ya que no me era 
posible esperar tu vuelta. (en tono severe) Alejandro — ^no me ves? 
Soy yo , . . Mi presenda te ha causado cierto terror ... He venido 
en busca tuya, y que pronto, que pronto te encuentro! 

Al^{afidfo). (con inquietud) Calla . . • calla por Dios — Sofia: no me canses sin 
oirme — soy el mismo para ti — te am6, y todavia . , . 
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Sofia Ya no me queda duda de tu deslealtad, tu silencio primero, y ahora 

. . . que haces aqui? Seras acaso . . . 

Alej{andro). Por Dios — no aices la voz . . . 

Sofia. (con ira) Si — hablare — dire todo. 

Alej{andro). Sofia! 

Sof(ia). Dire que me has enganado vilianamente . . . 

Alej(andro), Por Dios (al sentir que el marques se acerca por la izqiiierda los 
dos disimulan su agitacion) 

Marq(u€s). (asomandose por la izq[uierda]) Sr. Dn. Alejandro: pase Vd. 

Carlos. (se presenta en la puerla del fondo en el momento en que Alejandro 
entia en el despacho del marques, Lo observa atentameiite y dice) 
Ese es. (Cuando Alejandro ha desaparecido, Carlos se acerca k 
Sofia, y le dice al oido. )Ese es. 

Sof(ia). (muy agitada) Quien? 

Carlos. El pretendiente de Eugenia. 

Fin del acto primero. 

ACTO SEGUNDO 

Sala en casa de Sofia. Es de noche. Reunion de conhanza. 

Escena primera 

Sofia, en la escena — Alejandro, entra por el fondo. 

Sofia. Te decides al fin k venir k mi casa? 

Alejandifo). Y francamente, aun me parece un disparate. Recibes aqui k mucha 
gente y no conviene . . . Ya comprenderas que mi retraimiento con- 
siste en el deseo de no dar ocasion a las lenguas murmuradoras . . . 

Sofia. Bonito pretexto. Nadie murmura de mi, por la sencilla razon de 

que no doy motivo para ello. Ademas aqui todos ignoran la infame 

y descarada deslealtad del que me ha precipitado por un camino, 
cuyos tropiezos y peligros no hubiera yo sonado antes de conocerle. 

Alej{andro). No tratemos de eso, y escucha Men lo que te digo. Desde que nos 
encontramos hace veinte dias en casa del marques, yo he procurado 
evitar todo escandalo, poniendo tu reputacion a cubierto de la 
maledicencia . . , 

Sofiia). (interrumpiendo) Acaso lo necesito? 

Alej{andro). He evitado toda entrevista en casa de nuestros amigos, y por esto 
mismo, tus celos, tu imprudente obcecacion . . . 

Sof{ia). (ofendida) Celos yo! 

Alej(andro). No s6 que sentimiento seria el que te impulse 4 ir a mi casa una 
noche, exponiendote al peligro de ser vista, y layf Sofia — k pesar 
de ius precauciones, siento decirte que alguien te vio salir, aunque 
por fortuna no te conocieron . . . Pero exislen tal vez sospechas, y 
si repitieras la misma imprudencia . . . 

Sof{ia) . (con ira) Yo ! . . , IJna sola vez estuve, Exasperada por tu conducta, 
y no si6ndome posible verte en ninguna parte, me vi en la cruel 
necesidad de ir en persona k tu casa, con objeto de reclamar de ti 
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alguuas cartas quc <k-scH. quemar, para que se extingan como d 
afecto que las lia inspira<!o No se que pretexto alegaste para no 
entregarmclas, \ sah sin conseguir mi objeto. Dices que alguien me 

VIO? 

Alej{andro), Si 

Sof{la), Kstas seguro? 

Alej{andro) Seguro. 

SoJ{ia). Oh! que me vea yo expuesla . . . Tu tienes la culpa de esta con- 
Irariedad, \ de las consccuencias que pueda traer para mi. 

Alcj{amho). Tampoco a mi me hace favor . . . 

SoJ{ia) No voKera a pasar. Hntre nosotros todo ha concluido. Despues de 
tu iniciio compnrtamiento, yo seria demasiado inocente, seria 
despreciable, si ni aim con el pensamiento prolongara unas rela- 
cioiics, (iuc pueden haher sido una disculpable debilidad; pero que 
hoy son para mi un mai reciicrdo y una vergiienza. 

Alej{andro), No te precipites . - todavia. 

Sof(ia), A1 considerar lo que ha pasado me parece mentira que yo . . . 

Alej(andro). Tanto le pesa haberme amado? 

Sof{ia), Lo que hubiera sido para mi una duke memoria, tu io has trocado 
en insoportabic remoriiimiento . . . Antes era yo tan feliz! . . . Y 
hubo un tiempo en que la monoiona calma de mi espiritu me pa- 
recia una desgradal Ojala mi corazon no hubiera conocido nunca 
mas que ei aburrlmiento , . . Mis padres me casaron per conve- 
niencia con un hombre que no amaba, y en los dos anos que vivid 
junto a mi, ni siquiera supo conquistar mi afecto. Viuda despues, 
obsequiada, gaianteada sin cesar, habiendo inspirado algunas pa- 
siones, que no encendieron en mi corazon ni una chispa de amor, vlvi 
mucho tiempo sin conocer otro afecto que el de madre. Pero se me 
preparaba una prueba tremenda, ia primera, y sin duda la Ulti- 
ma — \y quicn habia de decirme que mi desdicha tendria origen en 
un ado corapasivo, al parecer destinado a ennoblecerme. Yo vivia 
en mi casa de Dax, cuando tu apareciste por alii, errante, enfermo, 
miserable, persegiiido por la policia. Extenuado de cansancio y 
dolor, caiste sin alieiilo en cl camino, y ya te conducian al hospital, 
donde probabicmente hiibieras muerto, cuando yo . . . (movimiento 
de Alejandro) te recogf, te oculte en mi casa, y alii recobraste la 
vida, la salud, ia alegria . . . Que orgullosa estaba yo de mi generosa 
accion! Ah! Cuando se entablo nuestra carinosa amistad, fundada 
en mi compasion y en tu gratitud, no sospeche que al hacer el bien, 
estaba labrando mi desgracia, y lo que es peor, mi deshonra. 

Alej{andro), (confundido) Ah! No creas que puedo oividar tus beneficios. Fuiste 
m! amparo en el destierro ♦ . , Mis ideas, mis desgracias haliaron 
eso en tu corazon. Tu generosidad, tu sensibilidad conmovieron 
profimdamente el mio, y . . . La estrecha simpatia que nos uni6 
entonces, espeto que no ha de exlinguirse nunca en nuestros cora- 
zones. 
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Sofia. 


Alejiandro). 

Sofiia). 

Alej(andro). 

Sofiia). 


Akj(andro). 

Sofiia). 

Alejiandro). 

Sofiia). 

Alejiandro). 

Sofiia). 


Alejiandro). 


Sofiia). 

Alejiandro). 


Sofiia). 


Alejiandro). 


Marqiuis). 


Que perfidia! . . . y tienes valor para sostener ... La farsa ha con- 
cluido. No te pido cuentas, ni menos protestas de amor, que no me 
hacen falta, ni deseo escuchar. 

Tu me juzgas mal, tu! . . . 

(vivamente) Cuando llegue a Madrid, no te halle dispuesto a 
casarte con Eugenia, si te lo hubieran permitido? 

Si, pero ya . . . 

No: tu no has renunciado a ella. A pesar de la oposicion dc su padre, 
tu persistes en tu idea; y por muy bien que imo y otro disimulen, 
ya se conoce que os escribis, que os hablais en alguna parte. 

No: te aseguro . . . 

y si esta noche has venido aqui, ha sido con esperanza de verla y 
hablarla en mi propia casa. 

Eso has creido? 

Confiesa la verdad: por mi no temas nada. Tu insistes en casaite 
con ella. Ten franqueza. 

Te dire: es que tu no te haces cargo de las circunstancias . . . 

Las circunstancias! Di que en ti se ha verificado una mudanza ho- 
rrorosa. Te apartaste de mi con un alma que parecia llena de nobleza, 
y te encuentro dominado por el mas insensato egoismo. 

Ah! Si ahondaras un poco en mi corazon, quizas me encontrarias 
el mismo. Pero cuando uno se ha metido en este laberinto, la misma 
posicion conquistada le traza una linea de conducta de que no pucde 
separarse. Nos debemos k nuestro nombre; somos esclavos de las 
tremendas necesidades que crea cada dia la importancia adquirida 
y es forzoso que nos ocupemos un poco de nosotros mismos: k esto 
llamas egoismo. 

Si: tu estas consagrado desde hace algun tiempo k la idolatria de la 
propia persona, Harto lo s6. 

Es que como todo lo que soy me lo debo k mi mismo . . . Pero me 
serk muy dificil hacerte comprendcr . . . Lo que ha pasado contigo, 
lo que llamas mi ingratitud, mis pretensiones respecto a Eugenia, 
todo puede explicarse, y si lograras ver claro en mi espiritu, com- 
prenderias que no soy peor que los demas. 

Nunca te falta una palabra bonita para defender todas las causas. 
Pero todo eso me importa poco. Yo, que contigo no quiero tener ni 
amistad, me he tornado k mi cargo impedir que logres tu objeto, 
Quiero demasiado k Eugenia para no apresurarme a impedir su 
desgracia. Lo entiendes bien? 

(ap[arte]) (La taimada desbaratar4 todos mis planes.) 

Escena 2\ 

Dichos — el Marques^ Dn. Joaquin. 

(ap[arte] k Joaq[uin] al entrar) (Si que esta aqui, no traigo k 
Eugenia.) 
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Joag(mH), (ap[arte] 4 Mar[ques]) Pues que: todavia? . . . 

Marq(ues). (id) Mi hija esta curada de su necio amor; pero en todas las en- 
fermedades la convalescencia exige grandes cuidados. 

Alcj{andro). (saludando al Marq(ues]) Senor marques . . . (Se saludan) 

Sofia, Has traido a Eugenia? 

Marq{n6s). Alii esta. (a Ale 3 [andro]) Cuanto tiempo sin vernos. 

J oaqiiiin). Y quieres que vuelva a poner los pies en esta casa despues de aquel 
desaire . . . 

Alej{andro). Oh! yo aseguro que no guardo resentimiento . . . 

Marqiiiis), Ya esperaba yo que siempre seriamos amigos. 

Ahj{andro). Y lo seremos. 

Joaqiuin), Pues si liubiera sido yo el agraviado. 

Mar{quis). Para que lesucitas ahora tan delicada ciiestion? Si todo ha con- 
cluido. 

AIejand{ro). Eso digo yo. 

Joaq{iiin), Es que sigo en mis trece ... Y si no, (a Sofia) sea Vd. juez, Sofia. 

Sof(ia) A ver? yo decidire. 

Marq{nes). Dejemos eso. 

Joaq(Mn), Ya no hay peligro en tratar la cuestion. El amor que la motiv6 se 
ha extinguido, y los amantes no han vuelto 4 verse desde tu nega- 
tiva. De modo que . . . 

Sof(ia). (con jovialidad) Se puede poner a la orden de! dia . . . Como (4 
Alej[andro]) la cuestion no es palpitante el debate no ser4 borras- 
coso. 

Marq{uBs). Pues bien : tu eres juez. En trat4ndose de un asunto amoroso, nadie, 
como tu, merece la presidencia. No hay imparcialidad comparable 
4 la de un corazon incombustible. Si senores, mi cunada es la he- 
roina de los tiempos modernos. Sofia no ha amado nunca. 

Sof(ia). Tu que sabes? 

Joaq{uin) . Con que decida Vd. — Que razones podr4 tener mi amigo para negar 
la mano de su hija . . . 

Alej(andro), (con disgusto) Si eso pas6 . , . 

Joaqiuin), Hagamos un examen de los meritos del interesado. 

Sofia. Eso ofenderia su modestia. Por lo demas la pareja habria sido 

soberbia; porque, dejando 4 un lado las prendas morales de uno y 
otro, quedaba siempre el consorcio de la riqueza y el talento. [Con 
que admirable armonia se completan estos dos elementosi 

Alej(andro). No quiero ofender a la mesa; pero la cuestion que ya era delicada, 
se agrava desde que nuestro digno presidente le ha dado ese giro. 

Sofiia). El criterio de la mesa es el del senor (senala 4 Alej[andro]) 

Mar(quSs). Ya . . . 

Sof(ia). Si: hablaba conmigo hace poco, antes de llegar Vds, y se lamentaba 
de que hoy para nada sirve el talento sin la riqueza. 

Alej(andro). Yo * . * 

Sofiia). Si. (con naturalidad) No fu6 esto lo que Vd. me dijo? 
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A lej (andro ) . (Maldita !) 

Sof(ia), Y anadio: 'los que han tenido la desgracia de ser celebres sin dejar 
de ser pobres, ban necesitado procurarse una fortima por medios 
licitos ... No fue esto lo que Vd. dijo? 

Alej (andro). Perdone Vd. . . . Es precise dar un vote de censura a la mesa por 
aiterar los heebos, Yo dije . . . 

Sof(ia). Me demiente! 

Alej (andro). Vamos: el orador se explico mal. 

M arq (ues) . D e j emos la cues tion . 

Sof(ia). Es lo mejor. Tu bija se ba conformado con tu voluntad Alejandro 
ba dirigido sus miras i otra parte. 

Alej (andro). (con sorpresa) Yo . . . 

Sofia. Yo presumo, Y no bay para que hablar mas del caso. 

Mar(ques). (por Joaq[uin]) Lo singular es que este no abandona el tema, y a 
todas boras resucita una cuestion de que no se acuerda ni el mismo 
interesado 

Joaq(uin). Es que aquella injusticia me impresiono. 

Marq(uis). Y como te bas pasado al partido del seilor . . . 

Joaq(uin). (a Alej[andro]) Lo ve Vd. Porque somos amigos . . . 

Alej (andro). Si: ya murmuran de Vd. Le llamaran inconsecuente . . . 

Sof(ia). Si no se puede ser importante ni en la politica ni en la alta banca. 

Joaq(uin). (con jovialidad) Pues dicen que adulo a los que suben y vuelvo la 
espalda t los que caen. 

SoJ (ia) . Que picardia ! 

Joaq(uin). Felizmente no me bace gran efecto . . . 

Marq(uis). No, Joaquin: digas lo que quieras, Alejandro y tu traeis entre 
manos alguna negociacion . . . 

Sofiia). Eminencia politica y eminencia financiera. bien dice el ref ran 
aquello de que un lobo a otro . . . 

Marq(u3s). No se muerden. Apuesto a que el future gabinete prepara una emi- 
sion en grande escala. 

Sofiia). Eso es: las bromas 6 pesadas 6 no darks. 

Joaq(uin). Voy k revelar la negociacion que tenemos pendiente, Asombraos 
generaciones todas. 

Marq(uBs). A ver? 

Joaq(uin). Es probable que yo tenga que marebar al extrangero k bacerme 
cargo de cierta empresa. Con este motive, Alejandro quiere alquilar 
mi casa. 

Sofiia). Aquel bermoso palacito, tan pequeno y tan mono? 

Joaq(%in). Si: 

Alej (andro). Eso es todo, 

J oaqiuin). Vean Vds. que inmoralidad, que corrupcion! 

Alej (andro). (con ironia) Cuando lo sepa la prensa ... Dos bombres de ideas 
poHticas diferentes se conciertan . . . para alquilar una casa. 

Sofiia). Juan: razon tenias tu el otro dia, cuando decias . . . 
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Juan. QuCj que deck yo? 

Sof(ia). (4 Alej[aiidro]) No . . . no: era Vd. si me parece que era Vd. quien 
io deck. 

AleJ(andro). Que? 

Sof(ia). No es alusion. Vd. deck que ios hombres eminentes del dia en 
cuanto pronuncian dos 6 tres discursos en las Cortes, ya estan en 
el caso de alquilar palacios. 

Alej{andro). Yo dije . . . senora . . . (confundido) 

Sof{ia). Yo no se como se las componen. 

Marq(uis). La posicion . . . 

Sof(ia). La gloria es muy costosa. Tambien be oido . . . debe ser una in- 
vencion de los desocupados . . . que Vd. (a Joaq[uin]) le ha encar- 
gado la salvacion de cierta sociedad andnima que necesita de una 
mano ministerial para salir a flote. 

Marq(ues). Eso no va conmigo. 

Alejiandro). Tambien dicen? 

Joaq(uin). Pero quien hace caso^ . . . En cuanto k mi amistad baste decir que 
ha comenzado por pura admiracion. Pero que gentes! . . . Hasta 
me echan en cara que le defienda con calor cuando le veo injusta- 
mente atacado. 

Alej(andro). Gracias, amigo, gracks. 

Joaq(uin), Precisamente ayer . . . 

Sof(ia). Si . . . le pusieron como nuevo. La envidia, amigo mio, la envidia. 

Joaq{uin). No me pude contener. Todos cailaron cuando hice una calurosa 
defensa . . . Todos cailaron al oirme sostener la notoria ejem- 
plaridad de sus costumbres, y convinieron en que su vida privada 
es intachable 

Alej(andro). Y gracks que io conceden. 

Sof{ia). Lo que es eso . . . Me comprometo a defenderle a Vd. en todas 
partes. Dire que es un modelo de desinteres, un prodigio de lealtad, 
un compendio de todas las virtudes imaginables. 

Mar{ques). Parece que lo dice asi . . . con cierta ironia 

Sof (ia) . Sinceramente. 

Escena 3®. 

Dichos — Jacinto^ Cdrlos 

Jacinto. (ap[arte] a Carlos ai entrar) (Aqm estd: quiero decirselo delante de 
todos.) (saiuda a Sofpa]) Senora . . . 

Sofiia). (continua lo que deck, dirigiendose a Jacinto) No es opinion general 
que Alej\andro? . . . 

Jac{into). Oi al entrar lo que Vd. deck. La opinion general si; pero la opinion 
general se equivoca tan a menudo . . . Precisamente corren por ahi 
unos rumores . . . 

Alej{andro). De mi? 

Mar{quis). A ver. 
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Jacinto. (a Aiej[andro]) Chico: no te enfades. La cosa eii si tiene poca 
gravedad; pero te perjudica, te perjudica . . . 

Joaq(idn). Sepamosla. 

Jac(inio). Y no has oido nada? , . . Pues yo lo he oido en el salon de con- 
ferencias, en la Iberia, en todos los circnlos. Ya los periodicos se 
han apoderado del asunto y . . . veras, veras que cosas. 

Mar(quis). Alguna aventurilla. 

Sofiia). Le vamos a confundir. 

Alej(andro). Pues empieza de una vez (a Jacpnto]) 

Jac{mto). Pues ... (a Carlos) El caso no es infamante, verdad^ 

Carlos, Pero tampoco favorece mucho k quien vive (con sequedad) can- 
tando un himno a la propia moralidad, io cual equivale a poner en 
duda la de los demas. 

Alejiandro), Vd^yB. . . . contad el cuento. 

Jac(into), Cuento? ... Si lo he visto yo. 

Carlos. Y yo. 

Marq{uis). Apuesto a que le habeis descubierto algun trapicheo. 

Sofiia), No puede ser: el grande hombre se precia de no hacer janaas cosa 

alguna que le perjudique k su reputacidn. 

Carlos, Hay gentes que son honradas por egoismo, es decir porque creen 
que la honradez es siempre provechosa. 

Joaqiuin), No estoy por esa maxima. 

Carlos. (con intencion) Es cierta; pero el egoismo de la honradez se llama 
propiamente hipocresia. 

Alejiandro), (Tambien este se atreve . . . ) 

Mariqu6s). Vaya: cuente Vd. (a Sofia) Sofia: tu seras juez 

Alejiandro). Otra vez . . . bien: me alegro. 

MarqiuBs). Tu diras si se le baja del pedestal en que se ha puesto, y si por io 
que vamos k oir merece que se le llame ex-in tachable. 

Sofia. Sera peligroso decidir: yo sere inexorable y tal vez me guarde 
rencor. Me retirare. 

Alejiandro). No , . . quedese Vd. . . . se lo suplico. Yo acepto, es mas soiicito su 
fallo. 

Sofiia). Sere benevola. 

Alejiandro), Estoy seguro de la absolucion. 

Jacintio). Picaro: como disimulas . . . Te atreveras k negarlo ... La han 
visto, la han visto entrar en tu casa una noche . . . 

Sofiia). (Dios miol) (Se inmuta repentinamente; pero procura dominar su 
turbacion) 

Jaciinto), Desgraciadamente nadie pudo conocerla, y como nadie sabe k 
punto fijo quien es eila, cada cual dice lo que le parece y resulta un 
conjunto delicioso. 

Mariquis). Y eso es todo? 

J aciinto). Yo la vi, y Carlos tambien 

Alejiandro). Pero k quien? 
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Carlos. Su nombre Vd. lo sabra. En cuanto k su persona podemos dar fe 
de qne pareda ser muy distinguida. 

Sof{ia). (Estoy muerta!) (dominandose) Pero . . . basta abora no veo . . . 
Ya no puede entrar una muger en casa de este caballero? 

Jac{inio). Cuando el favoreddo es soltero, y vive sin familia en un botelito, 
construido expresamente para el amor . . . 

Mariques). Y Yds. no sospecban quien es? 

Alej{andro). Esc, eso: ies desafio a que digan qnien es 

Sof(ia), Si — que digan . . . 

Alej{andro) . Si no, mi juez os dedarar^, a todos tontos rematados. 

Jaciinto). Puede ser que se averigue. Carlos dice que tiene gran empeno en 
saberlo, y jura que lo sabra. 

Sofiia). (a C[arios]) Tu! 

Carlos, Si; me ba despertado la curiosidad. (con decision) Lo sabre, y 
pronto. 

Alej{andro). Que empeno. Tanto le interesa a Vd.^ 

Carlos, Quizas. (secamente) 

Alej{andro), Joven: la curiosidad en asuntos agenos suele traer consecuencias 
desagradabies. 

Carlos, (irritandose) No las rebuyo ... Y si a Vd. le mistifica mi curiosidad, 
yo . . . 

Sofia, Carlos! (conteniendole) 

Joaq{uin), Hay a paz. 

Carlos, (ap[arte] dominando su ira) (Yo detesto este bombrel no me puedo 
contener, cuando le oigo . . . ) 

Sof(ia). Calla por Dios. 

Alej(andro). (observando la fisonomia de Sofia, que pugna por aparecer serena) 
Me parece que mi juez ... Si no me engana mi conocimiento de 
las fisonomias, me parece que veo retratada en su rostro una cordial 
benevolencia, que me augura la deseada absolucion. 

Mar{ques). (examinando tambien a Sofpa]) Pues no dice nada. Verdadera- 
mente la cosa es bien simple. 

Sofiia), Ya lo creo. 

Joaqiuin), Que una muger entrd . . . una necedad 

Marisques). Una tontuna. 

Sofiia), Pues si no se descubre otro deli to . . . 

Jaciinto), Ya Iran saliendo. 

Sofiia). Tengo que dejarles a Vds. 

Miarquis), Tan pronto? te vas k lo mejor. 

Jaciinto), Si no be acabado de contar. 

Alejiandro), Oiga Vd. basta el fin mi aventura. 

Sofiia). No puedo . . . Tengo que recibir k mis amigas ... (a Carlos) Ven. 

Carlos, (Quiero oir lo que contesta este . . . ) 

Sofiia). (resueltamente) Acompaname te digo. 

Carlos. Pero . . , 

Sofiia). Ven (toma el brazo de Carlos) Senores . . . 
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Escena 4®. 

Alejandro^ D, Joaquin, el Marqu6s, Jacinto 

Alej{andro). Valiente tonteria habeis contado. 

Joaqiuin), Lo que es la maiedicencia. Cuando no halia motivo . . . 

Marq{uis). Y Vd. vio? 

Jac{into). Antes otros amigos habian observado el fenomeno, Les pico la 
curiosidad, sin duda por tratarse de una eminencia poiitica y 
parlamentaria. Como la voz en un pequeno circulo, y como yo te 
aprecio verdaderamente, quise cerciorarme por mis propios ojos 
de que era mentira. Ronde tu casa, y en efecto vi que era cierto. 
Pero ni los que me acompanaban, ni yo pudimos conocerla. La 
taimada en cuanto comprendio que la observabamos, se dio tanta 
prisa a entrar en el coche, y este partid con tal rapidez que nos 
quedamos . . . 

Akjiandro), Y la visteis varias veces? Han sido muchas las visitas? 

Ja{cinto). Lo menos diez. 

Alejand{ro) . (riendo) Ya, ya . . . ! 

Jac(into), Te ries^ 

Alej(andro) , Si me rio: el asunto no merece otra cosa. Y dices que por ahi se 
ocupan de eso^ 

Jac{into). Pues yo creo: basta que seas tu quien eres 

Alej(andro). Es terrible ocupar una posicion poiitica que alrac la atencion del 
vulgo suspicaz y difamador. Un leve indicio, un suceso insignificante 
sirve de fundamento a groseras historias que el publico acepta sin 
discusion y con alborozo, porque le gusta ver rebajados a los que 
todo se lo deben a si mismos. 

Jacinto, Convengo en que la cosa en si no tiene gravedad. Pero dire, imi- 
tando a D. Hermogenes, que ningun heclio es escanadaloso per se 
sino relativamente. A esta frusleria le da importancia el ser tu quien 
eres, un hombre que no aguarda mas que k la primera crisis para 
subir al poder. Pues no digo nada si resultase que la que te visita 
es alguna dama . . . que se yo . . . tan importante como tu. Tam- 
bien hay mugeres eminentes, si no por sus discursos, por su hermo- 
sura, por su distincion, por su riqueza . . . En fin* 6chese Vd. 4 
calcular . . . 

Alejiandro), Afortundamente, yo hago poco caso de estas miserias. Nos tiran 
con piedra y con fango, porque cuando no pueden mancharnos ni 
herirnos, se complacen en vernos manchados , . . Y vea Vd., sehor 
Marques: estos son los que se llaman amigos. 

Jac{into), (con buen humor) Te enfadas de veras? 

Alej{andro), Me debe cuanto tiene, y ahora solicita que le de cierto destine de 
importancia en cuanto ocupe el poder. 

Jac{into). Y me lo daris. Lo cortes no quita lo valiente, 

Alej{andro), No quiero oirte mas. (con disgusto) 

Ja{cinto), Pues me oiras: tengo que dedrte muchas cosas. 
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Alej{andro), (retirandose) Dejame. 

Jac(into) (siguiendole) No: te sigo: tenemos que hablar . . . 
Joaquin. Cuando este se pega . . . 

Alej{andfo). (a Joaq[uin]) En el salon nos veremos. 

Joaq{uin). Alia voy al instante. 


Marq(ues). 


Joaq{uin). 


Marq(ues), 

Joaq(uin). 

Marq{uS&). 

Joaq{uin). 

Marq{uis). 

Joaqiuin). 

Marq{uis). 

Joaqiuin). 


Marq(uis). 

Joaqiuin). 


Marqiuis). 


Joaqiuin). 


Marqiuis). 

Joaqiuin). 

Marqiuis). 


Joaqiuin). 

Marqiuis). 


Escena 5®. 

el Marques j Dn. Joaquin. 

Pues si, querido Joaquin, como antes te decia, tu repentina y 
estrecha amistad con un hombre que siempre fu6 nuestro adversa- 
rio, da mucho que hablar. 

(con desden) Vaiiente disgusto me das. Los hombres de negocios 
no debemos tener ideas, es decir no debemos atender k las de los 
demas. 

Y que negocio traes entre manos con ese hombre? Piensas que 61 te 
sacara de apuros^ Que es eso del Ancora? El te compra las acciones? 
(con cierto misterio) Si: pero esto es reservado. Solo a ti . . . 
Descuida. 

Tomard las que tu me cedis te. 

Con esperanza de reconstituir la sociedad cuando sea ministro 
Creo que lo conseguira. 

Pero tu dno me has dicho que quizds marches al extrangero? , . . 
Si; pero en el caso de que nuestra Ancora agarrara en el fondo, yo, 
despues de arregiar en Londres algunos negocios, volveria para 
ponerme al frente de la regenerada sociedad. 

No se como te las compones. Siempre encuentras una salida. 

No creo que en esto haya nada de ilicito. Levantar a una sociedad, 
que se encuentra en medio del arroyo, es una accion caritativa, 
prevista en las ohras de misericordia, que dicen levantards al caido, 
6 alguna cosa que significa lo mismo. 

Bravo, Joaquin; tu elasticidad, tu flexibilidad, tu genio resbaladizo 
y acomodaticio me pasman. Si al morir te condenas, hallards alguna 
rendija por donde colarte en el cielo. 

Pues no me elogies: esto que hago, no es de mi cosecha, ni me he 
quebrado la cabeza para aprenderlo. Doctores tiene la igiesia que 
lo saben ensehar. 

Pues por ahi dicen que te has vendido a nuestros enemigos, porque 
ves cercana su elevacion, y esperas realizar algun pingiie negocio. 
Que digan lo que quieran. 

Ahora se renueva contra ti la misma cruzada que se armo hace 
diez anos, cuando era ministro el celebre Villaurrutia, que en paz 
descanse. 

Harto me mortificaron entonces, y ya oiste que caso hacia . . . 
Entonces te di saiudables consejos, y no quisiste escucharme. Me 
acuerdo como si fuera ayer . , . Aquel ministro, nuestro enemigo, 
te cautivo de tal modo, que tu, atraido por el cebo de no se que 
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Joaq{um). 

Marq{uis). 


Joaq(uin). 

Marq{uis), 

Joaq(uin), 

Marqiues), 

Joaq{tiin). 

Marq{uis). 


Joaq{uin). 

Marq{uis). 

Joaq(tiin). 


Marq(uis), 

Joaq{uin), 

Marq{u^s), 

Joaq{%dn). 

Mafq{u6s). 

Joaq{uin), 


contratas miiy lucrativas, le servias, ie adulabas, eras su inseparable 
companero, le defendias con celo escesivo, encomiabas hasta sus 
defectos . . .en fin, lo mismo qne haces ahora con este nuevo astro 
que ha aparecido en el firmamento politico . . . Y no reciierdas 
hasta donde llego el atrevimiento de tus difamadores? 

(con pena) Si: no me repitas eso, que aun me causa disgiisto, 

Aquel ministro era un hombre corrompido, y vicioso, que escan- 
dalizaba al pais con sus licenciosas costrumbres . . . Tu te pegabas 
tanto a el que la voz publica y especialmente las gacetillas, entonces 
mas chistosas que ahora, llegaron a indicar que prestabas tu casa a 
aquel hombre para sus escandalosas orgias. 

(con ira) Oh! Semejantes infamias se me han quedado muy pre- 
sentes. 

Y un periodico que hacia mucho ruido entonces, decia que tu casa 
era el gineceo del senor ministro . . . 

(vivamente tapandole la boca) No repitas eso por Dios. Si supiera 
quien fue el periodista que lo escribio, le estrangularia. 

Pues se publico en el periddico que entonces inspiraba Alejandro. 
El debe saber quien lo escribio. 

El no pudo ser capaz de autorizarlo . . . pero k que recuerdas eso^ 
Fue una calumnia, lo se: pero el mejor medio de sobreponerse k la 
calumnia, es preverla y evitaria a tiempo. He aqui porque te doy 
ahora los mismos consejos que hace diez anos . . . Tu amistad con 
ese hombre . . . 

Bah! . . . Estas pesado. 

Puez haz lo que quieras. 

Pero, amigo, si mi situacion es deplorable, angustiosa. Si ese hombre 
no me da la mano, estoy perdido para siempre. Tu, aunque lo 
pierdas todo, siempre podras vivir decentemente con tu hija, cuya 
gran fortuna no puedes tocar. A mi despues de este gran desastie, 
no me quedara nada, y me aterra el pensar en mi pobre Adoifina, 
que nada heredo de su madre* 

Siempre hay medics decorosos . . . Y de veras te marchas de 
Espana? 

Decididamente, aunque no he fijado dia. Eso depende de la liquida- 
cion de manana. Por que no haces tu lo mismo? Es bueno huir el 
bulto, sin perjuicio de presentarse despues, cuando haya pasado la 
tormenta. 

Yo no huyo el bulto: recibire la tormenta sobre mi cabeza, aunque 
me aplaste. 

Pero tu tambien tienes compromisos horrorosos, y tan apremiantes 
que no dan espera. 

Es verdad. (con tristeza) Mi situacion es tan mala como la tuya. 
Veremos quien con jura mejor este gran peligro, si tu esquivandolo, 
6 yo recibiendolo de frente y con la entereza de un hombre de bien. 
Veremos, Juan. 
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Marq{uis), 


Jacinto. 

Marq(uSs). 

Jac{into). 

Joaq{uin). 

Jac{into). 


Marq{uBs). 


Jac{into). 

Joaq(uin), 

Jac(inio). 

Joaq(uin). 

Jac{into). 

Joaq{uln), 


Jac{into). 

Marq{uts). 


Jac{into). 

Marq{uis) 

Jac{into), 

Marq{uis). 

Jac{into). 

Marq{u6s). 

Jac{inta). 


Marqiues). 
I ac (into). 


Yo espero salir adelante con la ayuda de Dios. 

Escena 6 
Dichos — Jacinto 

(con alegria) Nuevos dates senores, nuevos datos. 

Que? 

Sobre la dama misteriosa. 

Todavia se ocupa Vd. de esa tonteria? 

Carlos acaba de decirme que esta en vias de averiguar ... No 
se como ban llegado a sus manos ciertas pruebas . . . tiene indicios 
... da gusto de oirle . . . ® vengan Yds. . . . 

Observe que ese chico detesta cordialmente a Alejandro. No s^ 
porque . . . ya no bay motive . . . (Que bien bice en librar a Eu- 
genia del peligro . . . ) 

Esta furioso. Y segun dice, parece que la dama en cuestion se balla 
actualmente en esta casa. 

Entre tantas . . . Si va Vd. a continuar el tratado de las damas 
misteriosas, me retiro . . . 

Pues lo continuare; pero Vd. ha de oirme 
Eso no. (alejandose) 

Abl No puede Vd. estar separado ni un memento de su amigo. 

Asi es . . . Adios. 

Escena 7 

el Marques i Jacinto 

Lo que digo: el negocio que traen entre manos, debe ser colosal. 
Vd. tambien? . . . No tengo entendido que se ocupen de ningun 
negocio. Son amigos y nada mas. Referente a intereses, no creo que 
hayan celebrado mas contrato que el de la casa. 

Que casa? 

Como Joaquin tiene que marchar a Ingla terra para no se que gran 
negocio, parece que Alejandro alquila el paiacio . . . 

Alquila el paiacio. No ser4 para nada bueno. 

Vd, siempre piensa mal. 

Por eso acierto siempre. Ob! Alejandro es bombre muy travieso y de 
ingeniosos recursos para salir del paso en todos los apuros. 

Y cuales son sus apuros? 

Deseng^nese Vd. amigo mio: esa dama de quien be bablado, esta 
muy expuesta a la desbonra, si siguen celebrandose las entrevistas 
en casa del amante. 

Bab I 

Y Dn. Joaquin es tambien bombre de muebo ingenio. En fin no 
quiero ofenderle. Para que comprenda Vd. el quid de mi sospecha, 
le referire un beebo. 


® Should read da gusto oirle. The de-infinitive is not impossible: it was common in older 
Spanish. 
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Marq(uSs). 

Jac(inlo), 


Marqiiiis), 

Jac{into), 


Marq{uis), 

Jac{into), 

MarqiuSs). 

Jac{into), 


Marq(uSs), 

Jac(inio), 

MarqiuSs). 


Jac{into), 

Marq{uis) 

Ja(cinto). 


Marqiuis), 

Jiic{inio), 

Marq(u0s). 

Jac{into), 

Marq{uis), 

Jaciinio), 

Marq{uis), 


A ver? 

El ha sido hombre de muchas aventuras. Figurese Vd. si lo sabre 
yo, que he sido su companero de glorias y fatigas. — Hace algunos 
anos haciamos el amor a dos hermanas lindisinias, ambas casadas; 
y sus maridos no eran maridos, eran dos leones. El de la mia se 
enterd de todo, y tuvimos un lance . . . 

Y el de la otra? 

Quia. A Alejandro todo le sale i pedir de boca: eso es lo que me 
carga. Enamoiados ella y el ciegamente, no podia n verse en ninguna 
parte, porque el marido . . . 

Ya. 

Una hera . . . Y como el amante no podia entrar en su casa . . . 
La iievaba k la suya, como ahora. 

No . . . entonces estaba en fondos: alquilo im palacio, si sefior, 
una pequena casa con jardin, i donde la dama podia acudir sin 
ser vista, ni escitar sospechas. Vea Vd. de que modo quedo todo 
en secreto, y salio ileso el honor de aquella encantadora muger, que 
era una de las principales de la Corte. 

Y Vd. cree que tambien ahora? . . . (indignado) En nombre de mi 
amigo, rechazo sospecha tan indecorosa. 

No hay que enfadarse, Sr. marques. Un poco de memoria. El caso 
no es nuevo. Hace unos diez anos . . . 

Y fu6 la mayor de las infamias. Hace poco lo recordabamos aqui 
Joaquin y yo, y 61 decia: ‘^si conociera al periodista que escribid 
tan gran vileza, ie estrangularia sin compasion^' 

Estrangularle! pobrecito (ap[arte]) (Como que fui yo.) 

Pues no faltaba mas . . . Cree Vd. que Joaquin es capaz? 

No ... yo no ahrmo . . . Fue una idea, una presuncion, Lo que 
fuere sonara . . . Yo lo decia porque como quiero auxiliar i CCirlos 
en sus investigaciones, recojo todos los datos que puedo . . . 
Tambien Carlos esta inaguantable con su cmpeno . . . 

Esta fuera de si, y no ha de pasar la noche sin que le provoque y 
tengamos aqui una sesion divertida . . . 

Como? , . . un altercado? 

Venga Vd. . . . nos reiremos. Me gusta que alguien le diga cuatro 
verdades . , . 

Vamos si; pero i impedirlo. (Alejandro se asoma por la puerta de 
la izquierda y al verlos, se oculta) 

No pasari de unas cuantas palabras bien dichas. 

Pues no faltaba mas . . . (vanse) 


Bscena 8 
Alejandro^ solo 

(sale p[or] la i 2 q[uierda] cuando ve que se han ido el marques y Jacinto) 
Alej{andro), Al fin se van . . . Eugenia vendri aqui . . . podr6 hablarla un 
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momento . . . un momento tan solo, porque nos vigilan, nos ace- 
chan . . . Oh! De cuantos enemigos tengo que triunfar; del padre 
que se obstina en no tenerme por yerno, de Sofia, que rechaza toda 
transaccion con su antiguo amante; de Carlos, que furioso de celos 
me provoca a cada momento ... y sin embargo, a pesar de todo 
. . . Eugenia sera mia! Tengo muy calculados, muy medidos los 
pasos que me han de conducir a este anhelado hn, para que re- 
troceda ante tan frivolos obsticulos. Empresas mas dificiies he 
realizado, y en esta no he de sucumbir como un inexperto mozal- 
vete . . . (con inquietud) Pero es precise precipitar el negocio . . . 
Yo se que el marques esta muy mal de fondos, y si en un dia de 
apuro se le ocurre echar mano de la fortuna de su hija . . . Esta 
idea que quita el sue no . . . Ya — estos padres son tan descora- 
zonados, que no piensan en el porvenir de sus hijas, y solo atienden 
k satisfacer su vanidad . . . Y esa senora marquesa . . . porque 
en vez de esos valores mobiliarios, que son tan peligrosos, no dejaria 
la fortuna de su hija representada en buenas y seguras fincas? . . . 
que diablos . . . estas madres no tienen prevision! . . . (medita- 
bundo) Oh! Cuanto no cuesta el satisfacer nuestra ambicioni iQue 
incesante trabajo! que lucha tan espantosa contra toda clase de 
obstaculos! Se lucha por ser diputado, despues por tener un nombre 
k imponerse k la muchedumbre . . . se desvive uno por ser ministro 
. , . Bien: llegamos k ser minis tros y que? Esto no basta, es precise 
algo mas. El m6rito es una joya preciosisima, convengo; pero este 
diamante no luce k los ojos del vulgo su deslumbradora hermosura 
sino engastado en oro. La verdadera gloria, la elevacion sobre 
tantas gentes corrompidas, prontas k besar la mano del enemigo 
si les alarga un pedazo de pan; esa superioridad que k la vez for- 
man el talento, el caracter, la riqueza . . , jeuan cara es! . . . Parece 
que no es nada, y . . . jsi las pequeneces de la vida no influyeran 
tanto en nuestro destino! La sociedad se ha puesto de tal modo que 
va a ser imposible vivir en ella! Cuanta superfluidad indispensable, 
cuanta frivolidad necesaria, cuanta tonteria de que no se puede 
prescindir! ... y sin esto nada . . . un nombre que suena por algun 
tiempo . . . una fama que pasa una posicion insegura, el peligro 
de ceder k los mil sobornos . . . Vamos, no se puede, no se puede 
. . . (con impaciencia) Y esa chica que no viene . . . Yo la conven- 
cere de que es precise que busquemos el amparo de esa ley bien- 
hechora, por la cual pueden las muchachas sensibles casarse k 
cierta edad con quien mejor les cuadre ... Si: y el deposito ha de 
tener lugar manana mismo: no se puede perder un dia. Los pobres 
menores que no tienen su fortuna en fincas estan expuestos k pedir 
limosna, si a un padre se le antoja . . . (con resolucion) Nada . . . 
adelante. (receloso) Pero eila consentira? Aqui esta el quid ... no 
esta preparada para un paso tan aventurado y . . . Ah! . . . pro- 
curar6 tener una entrevista con ella en casa de cualquiera de 
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nuestros amigos ... Si ... Mi elocuencia, que lia hecho ya taiitos 
prodigies, no dejara de obtener ahora un nuevo triunfo . . . (re- 
celoso) Tal vez se resista . . . esta noche no me atrevo a decirselo 
, . . se io indicare tan solo . . . apenas podre habiarla un momento 
. . . Manana, manana sera la gran sesion . , . Le dire mil cosas 
bonitas, la convencere, se pide el consejo paterno, sc deposita, y a 
los tres meses ... Ah! aqui esta 

Escena 9 

Alejandro, Eugenia 

Eug{enia). (con recelo) Nadie nos ve. Disponemos de un momento tan solo. 

Alej{andro). Momento precioso, que vale dias enteros de vida, porque me per- 
mite verte y hablarte. 

Eug{enia). Es terrible que no podamos vernos, Aborrezco las cartas. Cuando 
las escribo, me ocurren tantas cosas que llenaria cien pliegos de 
papel y no quedaria contenta. 

AleJ{andro). Siempre me parecen cortas. 

Eug(enia). Pues bien larguitas son. Paso la mayor parte de la noche escribien- 
dolas, y casi siempre tengo que fingirme mala para poder ence- 
rrarme en mi cuarto. jQue vida! Gracias k Dios que nos vernos! Mas 
se dice en una palabra que en veinte pliegos de escritura. 

Alej(andro), Pues empieza. Tienes muchas cosas que decirme? 

Etig{enia). Muchas, muchisimas. Ay! ahora no me acuerdo de ninguna. Esto 
me sucede siempre. 

Alej{andro). Tu padre . . . 

Eugienia). (con tristeza) No me digas . . . Cada vez se opone mas. Y no cs el 
solo. Tambien Sofia . . . pues y Carlos? 

Alej{andro), R4bia de celos. 

Eugienia), Ya le habras visto esta noche. Su aspecto sombrio, y las terribles 
miradas que nos dirige, me causan pavor. 

Alejiandro), Tenemos muchos enemigos (con energia) Pero que no nos falte 
valor y confianza en Dios. Oye lo que tengo que decirte (con 
afectada ternura) Eugenia mia: yo te amo tanto, que estoy decidido 
a sacrificar por ti mi posicion y mi porvenir, renunciando k la 
politica para siempre. 

Eugienia), De veras? (con alborozo) Lo haris? Ah! Las frases mas galantes y 
mas lisongeras que me has dirigido no me han halagado tanto como 
lo que acabas de decirme. Sabes que no tengo ni pizca de vanidad. 
Si nos casamos, no me gustari que seas ministro, ni que hablen de 
ti los periodicos, ni que pronuncies discursos. Si no cambiaras de 
vida, me pareceria que compartia con todo el mundo la felicidad 
de nuestra casa. Con que haris lo que has dicho? 

Alejiandro), Si; pero con la condicion de que tu has de corresponder k mi 
sacrificio con otro. 

Eugienia), Cual? 

Alejiandro), Prescindir de la oposicion de tu padre, y casarte conmigo. 
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Eug{enia), (asustada) Contra su voluntad . . . y como? 

Alej{andro). (ap[arte]) (Esta floja: hablemos un poco a su imaginadoii) Yo 
espero que no me negaras esa prueba de carino que tan bien 
merezco . . . Es posible que tu no bayas ilegado a comprender 
cuanto vale el amor que te profeso, un amor que ba tenido fuerza su- 
ficiente para bacerme aborrecer lo que antes era mi delirio? Tu me 
bas transformado per complete, descubriendo y resucitando en mi 
sentimientos ocultos, esas riquezas del alma que por largo tiempo 
yacian escondidas y enterradas, como inutiles formas de la vida. 
He sido feliz sonando con una tranquila existencia, consagrada a 
amarte, y si despues de haberme dejado trastornar por tan risuena 
ilusion, no se realizara, creo que me volveria loco. 

Eug(enia), (con amabilidad) Pero tonto . . . que dices? . . . Desconfiar de mi? 

Alej(andro). Yo esperaba que una mano salvadora me sacara del infierno en 
que vivo, y ultimamente crei que esa mano no podia ser sino la 
tuya . . . Pero abora te veo vacilar, desconoces la grandeza de tu 
triunfo, me abandonas, te falta valor, tienes miedo de cbocar con 
tus parientes . . . 

Eug(enia), Ob! yo no . . . pero todo puede conciliarse. 

Alej(andro), Para mi siempre ba sido dificil retroceder lo mismo en el camino 
de la perdicion, que en el de la salvacion. jPobre de mi, si abora me 
abandonas, cuando un amor apacible tiende k lograr la reconstitu- 
cion de mi turbado espiritu . . . Rodeado de gentes infames 6 in- 
sensibles, arrastrado a pesar mio por este funesto carril que no 
conduce sino a la perdida de todo sentimiento tiemo, mi juventud 
se consumiria en un esfuerzo insensato, y la aridez de mi alma me 
convertiria poco a poco en un ser empedernido y calculador, solo 
animado y movido por la fuerza del pensamiento. 

Eug{enia). Yo abandonartel (conmovida) Que dices? 

Alej{andro), Para unirnos no hay mas que un medio . . . 

Eug(enia), Un medio violento. 

Alejiandro). El unico. (con energia) La incertidumbre me mata, Eugenia. Si no 
te decides k adoptar ese medio, es precise que desde esta noebe nos 
separemos para siempre. 

Eug{enia). Estas loco? . . . (afligida) Ob: me ofendes con esas palabras. Yo 
bar6 todo lo que me mandas . . . Que debo bacer? 

Alejiandro), (Vencer6) No puedo revelarte abora todo® proyecto. Necesito 
bablarte detenidamente y sin que nadie nos estorbe . . , 

Eug{enia), Estamos solos. 

Alejiandro), Pero es preciso que nos separemos al instante. Lo mejor es que nos 
veamos manana en casa de Dn. Joaquin. Adolfina, que es tu amiga 
fntima, estd un poco mala. De modo que ya tienes un pretexto 
para ir alld. 

Eugienia), Ire: por la tarde? 


® Insert el after lodo. 
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Aiej(andro), No: por la noche. Alii hablaremos largamente y con calma. Te dire 
tales razones que quedaras convencida. 

Eug(ema). Pues ire sin falta. 

Alej{andro). A las echo . . . y ahora debemos separainos. 

Eugienia). (mirando con recelo a la izq[uierda]) Me parece qne siento pasos 

Alej(andro). Tal vez. 

Eugienia). Me ire yo. 

AkJ(andro), No (mirando a la izq[uierda]) Sofia viene. Me retirar6 yo: es mejor 
que te quedes tu. Adios. (vase por el fondo) 

Escena 10®. 

Eugenia — Sofia 

Sofia. Todo lo he oido . . . (reparando en la agitacion de Eugenia) Pero 

por que tiemblas? . . , 

Eug{enid). Yo . . . te dire . . . 

Sof{ia). Conque nos has enganado k todos . . . y mientras tu padre estaba 
tan tranquilo, juzgindote curada de esa pasion, habia cartitas, 
entrevistas, y se proyecta una gran conferencia para manana, con 
objeto de discutir un plan de casamiento . . , 

Eug(enia), (con espansion) Ah! Sofia: a ti te confesare todo . . . yo no piiedo 

ocultarte nada . . . tu eres mi hermana y como tal puedo des- 

cubrirte todo lo que pienso y todo lo que siento. La oposicion de mi 
padre, la de Carlos, la tuya, me han obiigado k disimular. Abo- 
rrezeo el disimulo, y 4 ti, a ti sola te confesare que no puedo, que 
me es imposible dejar de amarle. 

Sof(ia). (con ira que trata de ocultar) Bien, Eugenia . . . te has portado 

Eug{enia). (con afliccion) Yo espero que me favoreceras, que ayudaras k 

veneer la obstinacion de mi padre 

Sof{ia). Yo! . . . y esa entrevista de manana , . . (Ire tambien k casa de 
Joaquin.) 

Eug(ema) . Tu me amas mucho, tu no puedes dejar de interesarte por mi, Sofia : 
por que te enfadas? por que me miras asi? 

Sof(ia). Pero tu no sabes que ese hombre? . . , 

Eugienia). Que? 

Sofiia), Ama a otra muger . . . 

Eugienia). (vivamente) Que has dicho? No puede ser. Tu me engafias , . . 

Sofiia). Es cierto. 

Eugienia). Y quien, quien es . . . (con calor) No puede ser , . , te digo que no 
puede ser. 

Sofiia). Alguien viene. Calmate . . . Despues hablaremos. 

Escena 9^. 

Dichos — I acintOf Carlos, (que demuestra una gran agitacion) 

J acinto. Ha estado Vd. feEcisimo, Carlos; ha estado Vd. elocuente. 
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Sofiia), 

Jac{into), 

Sof(ia), 

Eug{enia), 

Jac{into), 


Carlos. 

SoJ{ia). 

Jac{inio) 

Sof{ia). 

Jac{into). 


Marq{uis). 

Sof{ia). 

Mariguis). 

Sof(ia). 

Marq{uis). 

Eug{enia). 

Mar{qui$). 

Saf{ia), 

Ma(rqu6s). 

Sofiia). 

Eug{ema). 

Sof{ia), 

Jac{into). 


Sof{ia). 

Carlos. 

Sof{ia). 

Carlos. 


Sof(ia). 

Carlos. 


(con inquietud) Que ha pasado? 

Que cree Vd. : si no le hubieramos contenido, ya habria pasado un 
buen susto cierta persona . . . 

(alarmada) Carlos! 

(id) (Dios mio! Sin duda ban tenido nna cuestion) 

Les aseguro a Yds. que pase un buen rato. No recuerdo que palabras 
dijo el otro al salir de aqui cuando este se dirigid 4 dl en tono tan 
destemplado , . . 

(ap[arte] sombriamente) Buenas cosas le dije! ese hombre y yo 
no podemos estar juntos en ninguna parte.) 

Pero Alejandro y Carlos . . , 

El otro es algo provocativo . . . y con esos humos de hombre 
eminente . . . Bueno es que le digan cuatro verdades. 

(con indignacion) Oh! y en mi casa! . . , 

Todo no ha de salirle 4 pedir de boca. (riendo) ja, ja! Las eminencias 
me revientan. 


Escena ID. 

Dichos — el Marquis 

(riendo) Me parece que estuvo demasiado fuerte. 

Cu6ntame tu: que ha sido? 

Palabras nada mas: algunas Men dichas . . . un poco fuerte (i 
Carlos) Chico : es preciso moderar esos arrebatos. 

Semejante altercado en mi casa! 

{k Eug[enia]) Me parece que ya es hora. 

Nos vamos? 

Si — (despidiendose) Sofia? 

Se van Yds? 

Si. 

Adios. (besa a Eug[enia]) 

)ap[arte] a Sofpa]) (Estoy temblando!) 

(ap[arte]) (Tu eres la causa de todo.) 

Y yo vuelvo al salon, (vanse Eug[enia], el marq[ues] y Jacinto) 

Escena 12®. 

Sofia^ Carlos 

(en tono de reprension) Carlos! 

(agitado) No haga Yd. caso si le dicen que no tuve razon. 

Parece que sin motive alguno! 

Yo no puedo contenerme: yo no puedo permanecer tranquilo 
deiante de ese hombre. Me inspira una repulsion instintiva que no 
puede explicarse por la sola causa de los terribles celos que me con- 
sumen* 

Pero que razon. 

Es la falsedad en persona! Todos aqui creian que habia remmciado 
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SL eila. Yo se que no, yo se que se escriben, yo se que se ven en alguna 
parte. 

Sof(ia). Quizas te equivoques 

Carlos, No: yo tengo indicios, yo he sorprendido miradas, senas, palabras 
sueltas ... A Eugenia no se la ve en ninguna parte por las noches. 
Se finge mala, dice que se encierra en su cuarto . . . 

Sof{ia), Calmate por Dios! 

Eug{enia)}^ Pero yo he jurado que ese vil no se casara con mi prima. 

Sof{ia), (con brio) No — no se casara. 

Carlos, Lo impedir6 yo 

Sof(ia), (con calor) Lo impediremos. 

Cdrlos. No . . . yo solo. 

Sof{ia), Como? 

Cdrlos, (arrebatadamente) Matandole! 

Sof{ia), (asustada) Cirlosl . . . que dices . . . estas loco? 

Carlos, Yo se que el duelo es un crimen, yo se que Vd. se morira de pena, si 
ese hombre me hiere 6 me mata; pero tiene que ser, tiene que ser. 

Sof{ia). (dominandose) Insensate! y te atreves a decirlo a tu madre! 

Carlos, Ese hombre es un infame! 

Sof{ia). (con arrebato) Si — un infame! 

Carlos, Es peor de lo que Vd. cree. Mientras ella le ama con delirio, el la 
engana y tiene relaciones con otra. 

Soj{ia), (confundida) Que? . . . que sabes tu? . . . 

Carlos, Lo s6 . . . No oy6 Vd. lo que contamos Jacinto y yo? . . . 

Sof(ia), No te ocupes mas de eso, hijo mio. En cuanto a Eugenia, yo te 

prometo estar al tanto de todo, seguirle los pasos, desbaratar todos 
los planes de ese hombre — descuida: yo me encargo de todo. 

Carlos. Hay aqui un dilema terrible. 0 ese miserable engana a mi prima, 
amando i otra, mientras pretende su mano, en cuyo caso merece la 
muerte, 6 la muger desconocida que le visita es . . . Eugenia misma, 
y entonces . . . 

Sqf(ia), (con terror) Oh! calla , . . Cdrlos ... me horrorizasl 

Carlos. (con decision) Entonces se lo que tengo que hacer (vase por el 
fondo) 

Sqf(ia), (sola) Ah! Dios mio! que abismo se abre ante mis ojos! 

Fin del acto segundo. 

ACTO TERCERO 

Sala en casa de Dn. Joaquin. Puerta al fondo. A la izquierda una ventana 
que da a un jardin. A la derecha puerta que conduce a lo interior. 

Escena primera 
Dn, Joaquin^ Simon, 

Dn, Joaq{uin), Estd todo empaquetado? 

This should be Carlos, 
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Simon, Todo. 

Joaq{um), Has avisado al despacho central? 

Simon, Vendran por el equipage. 

Joaq{uin), Bueno. Se ban marchado los otros criados? 

Simon, Si senor: yo solo quedo en la casa. 

Joaq{uin), Pues vete. Me avisaras cuando sea bora. 

Simon, (al saiir) (Se marcba de ocultis . . . ya . , . son tantas las trampas 
, . . Me gustan estos senorones. Mucba facba, y a lo mejor . . . ) 
vase 

Escena 2®. 

Dn. Joaquin — Alejandro, 

Alejand{ro). Con que tan pronto? 

Joaq{uin), Aqui me tiene Vd dispuesto a partir. Y al fin se queda Vd. en la 
casa? 

Alej{andro), No s6 . . . ya le escribire a Vd . . . Ay amigo: esta repentina 
partida de Vd., es para mi una gran contrariedad. 

Joaq(uin), Por que? . . . Ya sabe Vd. la causa de esta precipitacion. Mi desas- 
trosa ruina, los terribles compromisos que ba traido para mi la 
liquidacion de fin de mes, no me permiten estar ni un dia mas en 
Madrid. Esta nocbe me voy clandestinamente, y una vez que este 
sano y salvo en Francia, ya procuraremos quedar bien con todo el 
mundo y dejar salvo la negra bonrilla. 

Alejiandro), Pero no podria Vd. esperar a manana? 

Joaq{uin), No: ni un dia, ni una bora, ni un minuto mas. Me voy a escape y 
quisiera que el ferrocarril centupiicara su velocidad para estar 
dentro de un rato en Irun. 

Alejiandro), Pues le dire k Vd. porque lo siento. Yo babia citado a Eugenia aqui 
esta nocbe. 

Joaqiuin), Si? Vd. insiste en llevar adeiante su proyecto contra viento y 
marea? 

Alejiandro), Justo. Quiero bablarla largamente y sin estorbo. Esta nocbe misma, 
si accede a mi deseo, como espero, quedara depositada, se pide ante 
notario el consejo paterno y dentro de tres meses nos casamos. 

Joaqiuin), Demom’o: eso va muy k prisa. Y viene aqui esta nocbe para con- 
ferenciar con Vd,? Si no es mas que eso? 

Alejiandro), Nada mas, 

Joaqiuin), Pero yo me voy: la casa quedara sola. 

Alejiandro), Y Adolfina se va tambien? 

Joaqiuin), No se va, sino que se ba ido. Para que mi partida por nadie sea 
sospecbada, bice saiir a mi bija desde este manana para el EscoriaL 
Las cbicas todo lo cbarlan, y saiiendo juntos de aqui babria sido 
imposible ocultar el viaje. 

Alejiandro), Eso no puede impedir que Eugenia venga aqui. Mientras Vd. 
este . , . 
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Joaq(uin). 


Alej(andro) 

Joaq{uin). 


Alej{andro) . 
Joaq{uin). 

Alej(andro). 

Joaq{uin), 

Alej{andro), 


Sofiia). 

Alej{andro). 

Joaq(uin), 

Sof{ia). 

Joaq{uin). 

Sof{ia), 

Joaq{uin), 

Sof(ia). 

Joaq(uin). 

Alej(andro). 

Joaqiuin). 


Sofiia), 

Alej{andro), 

Sof{ia). 


AIej{andro), 

Sof(ia), 

Alejiandro). 

Sof(ia), 


Que venga . . . Se enfadara el marques; pero Men se que le hago 
un favor adjudicandole un yerno de tanto merito . . . Ahl . . . sabe 
Vd. que Juan ha pagado hoy los vencimientos . . . ? 

Y Vd. cree que habra sido capaz de tocar . . . ? 

No. este Vd. tranquilo. Juan habra sacado el dinero de alguna 
parte. Muchas veces le he oido decir: “ire a presidio antes que hacer 
uso de la fortuna de mi hija.’^ 

Veremos . . . es precise abrir una informacion sobie el asunto. 

Vd. es hombre afortunado. Ah! y a proposito. Hoy han circulado 
rumores de crisis 

No creo que tengan fundamento. Mas adelante 

Como aqui se precipitan los sucesos . . . Siento un coche . . . serd 

Eugenia. 

(se acer[c]a a la puerta del fondo) Oh! . . . que diablural Es Sofia! 

Escena 3®. 

Dichos — Sofia 

Sr. B. Joaquin ... Oh! Alejandro Vd. aqui? 

(iA que vendra esta maldita*) 

iSenora: que agradable sorpresa! (ap[arte] a AlejJandroj) Se 
marchari pronto) 

Pues dir6 a Vd. . . . Me dijeron que Adolj&na esta enferma, y corrf 
4 saber . . . 

Quia — no senora — ^Esta buenal 

Y no esta en casa? 

Le dire a Vd. ... Ha salido . . . hace un momento 
Volvera pronto. En fin me alegro de que no haya sido nada 
Senora: si Vd. me lo permite . . . Tengo que dar ordencs . , . 
(ap[arte] a Aiej[andro]) Entretengala Vd. un poco. 

(Si ahora viene la otra) 

Soy con Vds. (vase) 

Escena 4^, 

Alejandro^ Sofia 

A1 verme entrar aqui te has quedado como confuso, aturdido . . . 
Yo? no lo creas. 

No temas: Eugenia tarda pero vendrd (con jovialidad) No se puede 
contar para nada con estas ninas del dia. Gastan trcs horas delanle 
del espejo para ponerse el sombrero y el infeliz amante aguarda que 
aguardaras! 

(Sabe que la espero . . . ) 

Pero vendra, vendra. Yo misma le aconseje que viniera 
Tu tenaz intervencion en este asunto me sorprende y me mortifica. 
Que quieres. Dicen que a falta de madres, las madrinas teneinos el 
deber de velar por el bienestar de las pobres huerfanas. 
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Alejiandfo). 

Sofia, 

Alej(andro), 


Sof(ia). 

Alej{andro), 

Sof({a). 


Alej(andro), 

Sof{ia). 

Alej{andro). 


Sof(ia), 

Alejiandro), 


Sof(ia), 

Alej(andro). 


Sof(ia), 


No puedo soportar esta fiscaiizacion que ejerce Vd. sobre mi (con 
arrogancia) Basta de disimulo. 

Eso es lo que quiero: que arrojes la mdscara de una vez. 
(dominandose) Sofia: hablemos friamente. Yo te dire los motives 
que me mueven i obra(r) asi. Sere franco basta lo filtimo; te con- 
fesare basta mis faltas . . . 

Demasiado las conozco, 

Y al fin conoceras cuan impertinente es la sistematica guerra que 
me estas baciendo. 

Si tu amaras sinceramente d Eugenia, yo, respetaria una pasion 
bonrada. Pero tu no tienes otro movil que el interds. Para conseguir 
los fines que te indica tu atroz egoismo, tienes todo, fama, taiento, 
prestigio: no te falta mas que una gran fortuna y eso es lo que 
buscas. 

Que suposicion tan inicua! 

Entonces la amas? 

Te dire. Tu no puedes comprenderme porque no tienes serenidad en 
esta ocasion. Te sientes herida en tus sentimientos, y . . . (iSere 
tan torpe que no pueda convencerla, para que me deje en paz?) 
Acaba. 

Quiero decirte que si reflexionaras . . . por que bas de juzgarme peor 
de lo que soy? Yo, sin embargo conserve bacia ti los mismos senti- 
mientos que me inspiraste en el destierro, y por respeto, por grati- 
tud, por . . . amor ocuparas siempre el mismo lugar en mi corazon. 
(El miserable quiere sobomarme) (afectando amabilidad) Te ruego 
que me expliques eso mejor. 

Tu bas creido que be dejado de amarte. No . . . ese seria el mayor 
y el mas imperdonable de mis extra vios. Fijate en las circunstancias, 
en la posicion q(u)e ocupo, en todo lo que me rodea, fijate bien, y 
no podras menos de ser induigente con esta aparente perfidia que 
come to al pretender ... Oh! veo que frunces el ceno* no me com- 
prendes (exaltandose) Pues bien: te bablare al corazon, diciendote 
que, cuaiesquiera^^ que sea la situacion en que pronto me balle, 
ser6 el mismo para ti, y no tendras motive para ar(re)pentirte de 
baberme amado. 

Que monstruosidad. (levintase) Y tiene Vd. el valor, la imprudencia 
de decirme . . . Para disculpar lo que llama una pequena perfidia, 
comete la villania de indicarme . . . si . . . claramente lo ha dicbo 
. . . de indicarme que me ama todavia, que me amari Vd. mas que 
4 su esposa . . . rebaja Yd. ante mi a aquella nina inocente, k 
quien quiero como una bermana, y no vacila en infundirme respecto 
a elia el compasivo desprecio que inspira siempre la rival bumiilada. 
Al oir tales absurdos, me espanto de que baya existido una muger 


An error for cudqtdera. 
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capaz de amarle a Vd., y no solo me espaixto, sino me averguenzo 
de que esa muger haya sido yo. (aparta el rostro con repugnancia) 

Ahjiandro). Tu no quieres entenderme. 

Sof(ia), La insistencia con que me opongo a ese casamiento habra becho 
creer a Vd. que le amo todavia! . . . (con dignidad) Oh! no . . . 
y si aun le amara, tendria el remedio dc esta desgracia en Vd. mismo, 
cuyas indignidades son suficientes k curarme por complete. 

Ahjiandro), Y aun te quejas de mi, cuando me ves sufrir con paciencia lo que 
me dices. 

Sofia, (con elocuencia) No debo ocultar en este momento nada de lo que 

pasa en mi dnimo. Habre podido dejarme arrastrar por seducciones 
mentirosas; habre cedido a un arrebato de la imaginacion, ser6 
culpable por debiiidad, por vehemencia de sentimientos, por . . . i 
veces cometemos las mayores f alias no por malas, ni por torpes, 
ni por coquetas, sino por tontas . . . Sea por lo que quiera: yo lo 
reconozco ; pero jamas persistire en el crimen con ese indigno cinismo 
que Vd. prof esa . . . Yo vivia atormentada por los remordimientos; 
yo me avergonzaba, me despreciaba, tenia mementos terribles al 
hallarme i solas con mi conciencia; pero ahora, delante de Vd , 
tengo la presuncion de reconocerme regenera da. Vd. me hace 
buena; Vd. es mucho peor que yo; y si le amara un momento mas; 
si bajara hasta Vd., me creeria envilecida para siempre. 

Ahjiandro). Vd.^^ hara lo que quiera; pero Eugenia . . . 

Sojiia). No serd esposa de Vd. 

Ahjiandro). Vd. no puede oponerse a ello, 

Sofiia). Lo veremos. Todo esfuerzo es inutil. Demita Vd. 

Ahjiandro). Lo he meditado bien, y no puedo demitir. 

Sofiia). Esta Vd. dominado por el espiritu de las conveniencias 

Ahjiandro). Y Vd. ciega por el despecho. 

Sofiia). Yo no tengo despecho. Concluido este asunto, no quiero ni oir 
hablar de Vd. Anoche he vuelto k pedirle a Vd. las cartas mias que 
conserva. Cree Vd. que aun no es tiempo de que vuelvan k mi poder? 

Ahjiandro). Las tendr^ Vd. (con una idea repentina) (Ah! que idea! Quizas por 
ese medio . . . ) Me retiro. 

Sofiia). Y no la aguarda Vd.? Ya no puede tardar 

Ahjiandro). Volver6. Senora: no temo hablar k Eugenia delante de Vd. Volvere. 
(vase) 

Escena 5*. 

Sofia (sola) 

Sofiia). Volver£ . , . que intentara ... Oh! Dios miol que este bienhechor 
aborrecimiento crezea pronto irresistible y poderoso para que no 
me atormente mas la cruel indecision entre el amor y el desprecio 

12 Alejandro is now adopting the formal mode of address the same as Sofia did three 

speeches before. 
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Eug(enia), 

Sof{ia), 

Eug{enia) 

Sof{ia). 

Eugienia), 

Sof(ia). 

Eug(enia). 

Sofiia). 

Eug{enia). 

Sofiia), 

Eugienia), 

Sofiia), 

Eugienia), 

Sofiia). 

Eugienia). 


Sofiia). 

Eugienia). 


Sofiia). 

Eugienia). 


Sofiia), 


... Oh! no . . . ya no dudo . , . ia vaciiacion seria una mengua 
mayor que la de haberle amado . . . Grande ha side el yerro; pero 
ahora . . . corazon: ten dignidad . . . Con este ardiente raenos- 
precio me siento ennoblecida, y ahora . . . soy incapaz de perdonarle 
... no tengo virtud para tanto — necesito una venganza, si, una 
venganza . . . noble . . . Ah! . . . Eugenia viene. 

Escena 6®. 

Sofia^ Eugenia 

(ap[arte] al entrar) Es particular. El salia cuando yo entraba y me 
dijo que le aguardara que volverd pronto . . . j Sofia aqui! 

Como ves, yo tambien he acudido a ia cita. 

YAdolfiina? 

Ha salido. Me dijeron que estaba mala y por eso vine . . . 
(conrecelo) (Por eso . . .) 

Si. 

(sentandose) Tengo que hablarte, tengo que contarte. 

Que tepasa? 

Verdaderamente no debi venir aca esta noche. 

Por que faltar a una cita que quizes sea decisiva para tu porvenir? 
Debi quedarme acompanando k papa. 

Esta malo Juan^ 

No: esta bueno; pero muy triste. Me da tanta pena verlo asi. 

Pero que tiene? 

(despues de vacilar) En fin . . , para ti no tengo secretes. Papa ha 
tenido muy fuertes reveses en los negocios. Como es tan hombre 
de bien . . . 

Habr4 tenido que pagar culpas agenas. 

Esta manana adquirio de repente la certeza de su completa ruina. 
Parece que la baja de la Bolsa ... en fin ... no s6 el motive . . . 
Pero no sabes lo que padezco viendole tan acongojado, tan abu- 
rrido. Hoy ha tenido lugar en casa una escena que me ha conmovido. 
Cuentamelo todo. 

Presentoseme pap^ con lagrimas en los ojos, y abrazandome con 
temura, me dijo: ‘‘estoy arruinado” (conmovida) No puedes fi- 
gurarte que impresion me hicieron aquellas paiabras y el tono con 
que las pronuncio. Luego dijo: “todo lo he perdido, y ni el honor 
me quedara, si no salgo de cierto terrible compromise con lo que 
tu tienes, con la cuantiosa herencia de tu madre, que yo no puedo 
tocar, ni tocare si tu no lo consientes.” — Por un rato no supe que 
contestar. Me sofocaba, me aturdia ver su afliccion; pero poco 
tard6 en comprender que de mi voluntad dependia su honor y su 
reposo, y esta idea me caus6 la mas viva alegria; 

Eres menor, y aunque podia materialmente disponer de tu fortuna 
por no ser nominativa, el es hombre de conciencia, y h^ querido 
tener tu con§entimiento» 
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Eug{enia), No habia yo de consentir? Como io que tengo esta en mobiiiario 
no es precise que ilegue a la mayor edad para disponer de ello. 

Sof(ia), La ley te autoriza para comerciar a los veinte a nos. 

Eug{enia), Yo comerciar! 

Sof(ia). De mode que . . . 

Eug{enia), Yo me resigno facilmente a la pobreza. Si vieras que peso se me 
quito de encima . . . (con satisfaccion) Ay! He devuelto k mi padre 
la bonra y la tranquilidad: esto produce una satisfaccion y un 
alivio que no es posible espresar. 

Sof(ia), Y has perdido todo tu patrimonio! 

Eug{enia), Todo. 

Sof(ia), Tu abnegacion no tiene precio. iQue buena eres, que noble, que 
generosa, que grande! Conque eres pobre! . . . (ya estoy vengada!) 
(con cierta exaitacion) Oh! deja que admire k mis anchas la su- 
biimidad de tus sentimientos. 

Eug(enia), Ay! que placer tan grande, tan puro proporciona hacer el bien y 
sacrificarse por los demas. 

Sof(ia), Pues es precise que inmedia tamente ha gas una cosa. 

Eug{ema), Que? 

Sof(ia), Decir lo que te pasa al hombre que te pretende por esposa. 

Eug(enia). Se lo dir6. Pero tu sospechas que porque soy pobre puede dejar de 
quererme? 

Sof(ia), No digo tanto. Pero estas cosas son delicadas, y hasta seria una 
falta muy grave ocultdrselo. 

Eiig{ema), Yo estoy segura de que aplaudM mi conducta. El es tan ad- 
mirador de las acciones generosas! 

Sof{ia), De palabra ya lo creo . . . Diselo. cuando yo te aconsejo que se 
io digas. 

Eug(enia), Esta misma noche, si vuelve . . . Otra cosa. Como no hay pena que 
no lleve tras si un poco de alegria lo que ha pasado, al mismo tiempo 
que me entristece, considerando la desgracia de papi, me ha dado 
esperanza de conseguir . . . ya sabes lo que quiero decir, 

Sof{id). Ahora tienes esperanza de que Juan consienla . . . 

Eugienia), Eso es. Siempre conmovido y sin dejar de besarme con ardiente 
cariho, me dijo: “hija mia: mi voluntad es la tuya. Acabas de 
hacerme tu esclavo y no podre oponerme k nlnguno de tus deseos.” 
En aquella ocasion no me atrevi k hablarle del asunto; no me 
parecio oportuno; pero mafiana . . . Estoy segura de que accederi. 

Sof(ia), Talvez. 

Eug(enia). De modo que por esa parte estoy contenta. Ahora lo Ixnico que me 
contrista es lo que me dijiste anoche. 

Sofita). Que? 

Eug{enia) . Que amaba k otra muger. Pero es cierto? 

Sof{ia). Tan cierto que 

Eug{€nia), Pero quien, quien es? Cuanto he cavilado esta noche, Para tras** 
tomarme mas, ya oiste lo que decia Carlos esta mafiana, Habl6 
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Sof(ia). 

Eug(ema), 


Joaq(uin), 

Sofia, 

Joaq{uin). 

Eug(enia), 

Sof{ia). 

Eug(enia), 

Simon, 

Joaq{um), 

Simon, 

Joaq{uin). 


Jac(into), 

Simon, 

Jac{into), 

Simon, 


Jac{into), 

Simon, 

Jac{into), 

Simon, 

Jac{into). 

Simon, 

Jac{into), 

Simon, 

Jac(into), 

Simon, 

Jac(into), 

Simon, 

Jac{into), 


de una muger que visita a Alejandro — dijo que lo habia visto 
y que se yo . , . Aunque todo me parece una insensatez de mi 
primo, me bace pensar . . . 

No hagas caso de Carlos; pero ten por cierto . . . 

Ob! Si fuera verdadl . . . 


Escena 7\ 

Dichas — Dn. Joaquin 

Senoras . . . disp6nsenme Vds. la tardanza; pero estoy tan ocupado 
esta nocbe , . . Abora me ba entrado otra visita . . . 

(vivamente) Alejandro? 

No senora: es el majadero de Jacinto, que siempre tiene el don de 
la inoportunidad 
Obi que posma! 

Que calamidadl Yo no quiero recibirle 
Niyo. 

(anunciando) El S. Dn. Jacinto . . . pasa aqui? 

(a Sof[ia] y Eug[enia]) Pasen Vds. al cuarto de Adolfina (4 Simon) 
Hay luz alii? 

Si senor. 

(Abre la puerta de la d[erec]ba) Por aqui . . . al fin de ese pasillo: 
yo las acompanare a Vds. (vanse Sofpa] y Eugenia, y detras 
Joaq[uln]) 

Escena 8*^. 

Jacinto, Simon 

(entrando) Pero no bay nadie en esta casa? Ola Simon! 

Senorito Dn. Jacinto . . . Vd. por aqui. Y la senorita? 

Buena. Que tal te va con tu nuevo amo? 

(con pena) Ob! senorito. Desde que dej6 el servicio de Vd. para 
pasarme al de Dn. Joaquin, todo ba sido . . . (bajando la voz) 
Aqui no bay mas que facba. 

Pero Dn. Joaquin , . . ? 

(en voz muy baja) Tronado, mas tronado que Carrasco. 

Y me dejaste creyendo mejorar! 

Harto me ba pesado. 

Con que dime: esto esta perdido? 

Tan perdido, que el senorito se va esta nocbe para Paris de ocultis. 

Y su bija. 

La senorita se fu6 esta manana al Escorial. Nadie lo sabe. Guarde 
Vd. el secreto, 

Y tu amo se marcba tambien esta nocbe. 

Si. Como me voy i reir manana cuando vengan los acreedores. 
Ya se que la casa la alquila Alejandro. 

Asi parece; mas por abora queda a mi cargo. 

No be visto criados ni portero. 
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Simon. 

Jac{inio). 

Simon. 

Jac{into). 

Simon. 

Jac{into). 

Simon. 

Jac{into). 

Simon. 

Jaciinto), 

Simon. 

Jac(into). 

Simon. 

Jac{inio). 

Simon. 

Jac{inio). 

Simon. 


Jaciinto). 

Joaqiuin). 

Jaciinto). 

Joaqiuin). 

Jaciinto). 

Joaqiuin). 

Jaciinto), 


Joaqiuin). 

Jaciinto). 

Joaqiuin). 

Jaciinto). 

Joaqiuin). 

Jaciinto). 

Joaqiuin). 


Todos han sido despedidos: no queda nadie mas que yo. 

(ap[arte]) Aqui hay misterio.) Di otra cosa. Aqui han entrado esta 
noche dos senoras. Yo las he visto. 

Si ... y muy guapas las dos. 

Las conoces tu? 

No senor: como hace poco que estoy en la casa . . . 

(Juraria que una de las que vi entrar es Eugenia.) No entro tambien 
un Caballero . . . ? 

Bn. Alejandro . . . le conozco. Ese que va k ser ministro . . . un 
hombre que me gusta. 

Bemasiado pagado de si mismo. Como es hombre importante . . . 
No te cargan k ti las eminencias? 

Lo que es ese . . . Le voy k hablar a ver si me coloca. 

Tambien tu quieres ser funcionario publico? 

Tambien . . . esta vida es muy perra. Ya que uno sirve, lo que da 
mas lustre es servir a la nacion. 

Oye bien lo que te digo. La casa queda a tu cargo? 

Si senor. 

Si vuelvo esta noche solo 6 acompanado, me dejaras entrar? 
Bespues que se haya marchado el amo, por que no? 

(dandole dinero) Toma. 

No es precise ... El amo viene. (vase) 

Escena 9\ 

Dn. Joaquin, Jacinto 
Sr, Bn. Joaquin . . . 

(friamente) Amigo . . . 

Como anoche dijo Vd. que su hija estaba mala, venia a saber . . . 
Esta mejor. 

Me alegro . . . Sabe Vd. que hay crisis? 

Si? 

Si senor: ha sido una cosa imprevista como todo lo que pasa en 
este pais . . , Crisis total. No es precise decir que Alejandro formari 
ministerio. Pero donde se ha metido ese hombre esta noche, que 
no se le ve en ninguna parte? Esta aqui? 

No. 

En su casa tampoco estd. Vengo de all4 . . . por cierto que esta 
noche nada hemos visto. 

Be que? 

Se conoce que las entrevistas son en otra parte, para desorientar 
k ios que les observan. 

Be que habla Vd. . . . Ahl de la dama que visita . . . acabiramos. 
Y tambien esta noche . * . ? 

Si sefior , . . hemos visto entrar una dama; pero no alii sino aqui. 
Aqui? no s6 nada . . . Serd alguna amiga de mi hija . . . estard en 
su cuarto. 
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Ja{cinio), (jY su Mja que esta en el Escoriall aqui hay algo). Pues al poco 
rato entro otra. 

D. Joaquin, Dos! Hombre . . . puesnosabia. 

Jacinto. (Lo niega!) Y diga Vd. . . . puedo ver k Adolfina? 

Z). Joaqiuin) Esta un poco mala ... no se si estaran ahi sus amigas . . . (De- 
monio de zascandil) 

Jac{into). Abl D. Joaquin . . . Dispenseme Vd. la malignidad de mis juicios. 

Al ver entrar aqui a las dos mucbachas, me ocurrio . . . Tambien 
Vd. pasa por aficionado al bello sexo . . . 

D. Joaq{uin) (amoscado) De todos modos es una impertinencia . . . 

Jaciinto). Es broma: no se enoje Vd. . . . Como seguimos la pista a nuestro 
eminente amigo, y estamos en camino de probar que es un li- 
bertine, un hombre inmoral . . . 

Joaq{uin). Eso cuenteselo Vd. k el. 

Jac{into), Pero me parece que alguien le ha de dar un gran disgusto el mismo 
dia del triunfo . . . 

Joaq{uin). Quien? 

Ja{cinto). Carlos . . . ya le oyo Vd. anoche . . . Y como se le ha metido en la 
cabeza que Eugenia , . . 

J oaq {uin ) . Ama k Alejandro ? 

Jac{into). Algo peor. Lo que cree es una locura, una monstruosidad, y como 
se confirmen sus sospechas, habrd la de San Quintin . . . Hace un 
rato hemos estado hablando de eso, y ahora me espera en el Suizo, 
donde volveremos k hablar de lo mismo, porque no hay nadie que 
le quite su tema. 

Joaq{uin). Pues amigo . . . nada de eso me importa gran cosa, 

Jac(into). Molesto a Vd.? 

Joaqiuin ) . Estoy algo ocupado. 

Escena 10\ 

Dichos — Alejandro (que entra muy inquieto) 

Jaciinto). Gracias a Dios que se te ve. 

Joaqiuin). Es cierta la crisis? 

Alejiandro). Si . . . todos nos ha cogido de sorpresa. El ministerio por una 
disidencia intestina ha presentado su dimision y le ha sido aceptada. 

Jaciinto). Chico mil enhorabuenas. 

Alejiandro). Mira Jacinto: haz el favor de dejamos solos. 

Jaciinto). Ya, ya . . . (con intencion) Me marcho . . , (Se lo que tengo que 
hacer . . . jque descubrimiento!) (alto) Adios . . . y en esta feliz 
ocasion seras desmemoriado con tus antiguos y leales amigos? 

Alejiandro). Descuida . . . dejanos. 

Jaciinto). Ten presente mi pretension . . . aquel destino de que te he hablado 
mil veces . . . 

Alejiandro). No lo mereces pero lo tendras . . . 

Jaciinto). Bien se conoce que somos amigos desde la infancia . . . Gracias . . . 
adios, adios. 
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Escena 11®. 

J oaquin — A lej andro 

Joaq{uin). Conque es decir que sube Vd.? 

Alej{andro), Probableniente. En todo pensaba boy menos en eso. (rapidamente 
toda la escena) Por de pronto tengo que renunciar al proyecto . . . 

Joaq(uin), Del deposito, y ... la chica . . . 

Alej (andro). No me parece oportuno en dia de crisis. 

Joaq(uin), Esto no va bien. Ann esta ahi Sofia. 

Alej (andro). Pues es preciso que se marchen. 

Joaq(uin). Ya convencera Vd. a Eugenia otro dia . . . Ademas: ese tronera 
de Jacinto sabe que estan aqui, y podria . . . 

Alej (andro). Si esto diera margen k un escandalo, en que saliera perjudicada mi 
reputacion, jque horror! y en dia de crisis . . . Haga Vd. que se 
marchen. 

Joaq(uin), Si yo me voy . . , 

Alej (andro). Tan pronto? 

Joaq(uifi). No me puedo detener ... el tren se va. 

Alej (andro). Yo tambien tengo que salir de aqui ... las despedir6 como pueda. 
Dir6 que Vd. esta fuera. 

Joaq(u{n). Entiendase Vd. como pueda . . , adios. No me escriba Vd. sino 
para decirme que mi sociedad andnima esta por esas nubes . . . 

Alej (andro), Adios. 

Joaq(uin), Adios. Buena suerte. (se despiden afectuosamente) 

Escena 12*. 

Alejandro, Sofia, Eugenia 

Alej (andro), (inquieto) Fracaso mi plan de esta noche. Y esas dos mugeres 
aqui . . . Es preciso que se marchen esta noche . . . Los dias de 
crisis son muy delicados, y es preciso cuidar . . . (salen Eugenia y 
Sofia por la d[erec]ha) 

Eug(enia) , Ah ! aqui esta ya ! 

Sof(ia), (con jovialidad) Aqui le tienes, Eugenia, El picaro te ha hecho 
esperar . . . pero ya le diras tu buenas cosasl 

Alej (andro), (con embarazo) Eugenia: habia pensado . . . tengo que hacer . . . 

Sof(ia), No se ira Vd. caballero. Es preciso que Vd. se quede y oiga. 

Alej (andro), (Que significa esto!) 

Sof(ia), Eugenia tiene que hablar d Vd. Me permitiran asistir k la con* 
ferencia? 

Eug(enia), Si: tu debes oirla: quddate. 

Alej (andro), Y que me vas a decir? (se sientan los tres) 

Eug(ema), (con amabilidad) Tengo que darte una buena noticia. Mi padre 
que hasta hoy se ha opuesto tanto, al fin . . . 

A lej (andro), (vivamente) Que te ha dicho? 

Sof(ia), (por Alej[andro]) (Como me gozo en su turbacion!) 

Eug(ema), Contesta antes k una pregun ta. No es verdad que me amas des* 
interesadamente? 
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Alej{andro). Has podido dudarlo? 

Sof(ia). Que pregunta tan impertinente! Como habias de poner en duda . . . 

Eug{enia). No es que yo dudara; pero hay una persona que te juzga capaz de 
no quererme desde que sepas lo que te voy a decir 

Alej{andro), (con curiosidad vivisima) Pues diio. 

Eug(enia). For ahora guarda el secreto. Mi padre ha tenido necesidad de 
vender todos los tltulos que constituian mi fortuna, 

Alej(andro). (sin poderse contener) De veras? . . . Cuando? . . . y has con- 
sen tido? 

Eug{enia). Pues no habia de consentir si se trataba de la honra de mi pobre 
papd? . . . 

SoJ(ia), (a Alej[andro] con malicia) No es verdad que la generosidad llevada 
k ese extreme es quizas una falta? Antes debio consultarlo con Vd. 

Eug{enia), (con naturaiidad) De modo Alejandro que ya soy pobre, 

Alej{andro) . Pobre! 

Sof(ia). No cree Vd. que ha sido una imprevision? 

Alej{andro), (aturdido despues de vacilar dice) Oh! ... no. 

Sof(ia). Cree Vd. que hizo bien? 

Alejan(dro), Si , . . lo creo . , , 

Sof(ia). Veo que Vd. es tan generoso como ella. 

Eug(enia) . Si vieras que congoja sentf, cuando se me presentd mi padre ilorando 
como un nino. Tu comprenderas la gran satisfaccion que he ex- 
perimentado al saber todo el bien que podia resultar de una palabra 
mia. 

Sof(ia), (a Alej[andro]) Vea Vd. . . . estas ninas sentimen tales son una 
calamidad. Ah! diga Vd. lo que quiera, no sirven para esposas de 
los hombres del dia. (a Eug[enia]) Crees tu que estamos en aquellos 
tiempos de contigo pan y ceholla? Hoy cuesta todo un ojo de la 
cara . . . es precise mantenerse en cierto pi6 . . . y luego viene una 
plaga de chiquilios ... (a Alej[andro]) Si no se les ocurre nada. 
En un momento de sublime alucinacion, renuncian k su fortuna, y 
creen que con carinitos, con palabras blandas, y con tonterias se 
mantiene una casa. Por supuesto que, a pesar de no ilevar nada 
en la carta dotal, se vuelven locas, . . . eso si . . . porque sus marl- 
dos sean ministros, derrochen, figuren ... (a Eugfenia]) Hija mia: 
en estos tiempos la gloria es muy cara ... (a Alej[andro]) No cree 
Vd. . . . que esta nina ha hecho una gran tonteria. 

Alej{andro), No senora: creo que sus buenos sentimientos la han impulsado a 
obrar asi. 

Eug(enia), Yo lo hice creyendo que mi generosa conducta mas bien te causaria 
agrado que pena. 

Alej(andro). Es cierto, si. (dominando su turbaclon) 

Saf(ia). Veo que es Vd. desinteresado como pocos. (a Eug[enia]) Chica! 
me equivoque , . . nada . . . me equivoque. 

Eug(enia). Es claro; como ha de gustarle tener por esposa k una muger des- 
corazonada y egoista? 
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Alej(andro). Es mucha verdad. 

Eugienia), {k Soflia]) Lo ves? Ya te dije que apiaudiria mi conducta. 

Alej(andro) . Sin duda . . . (jMe han cogido en la red!) 

Sof(ia). (a Aiej[andro]) Francamente; io que es yo, en ei caso de Vd ... 

Eugienia). En premio de mi desprendimiento, — del tuyo, porque yo com- 
parto contigo ei merito de esta accion — Dios nos allana el camino 
para liegar a nuestro fin. Mi padre nos concedera ei permiso que 
tanto anhelamos. 

Alej{andro), Lo crees tu? 

Eugienia). Lo presumo. Casi estoy segura de elio. 

Alejiandro). Ya . . . de veras^ (ap[arte]) (No: este matrimonio no puede efec- 
tuarse . . . (confuso) Que hacer . . . Es precise salir por algun lado.) 

Sof(ia). Y al fin logran Yds. su deseo? Me gusta verlos conformarse con la 
pobreza. Pero el senor es hombre importante; ser£ ministro, 
Ahu6cate, cbica. Crees que todas pueden alabarse de dar su mano 
a la celebridad en persona. Algun dia no dejare de ir a tu casa con 
cualquier pretencion.^® (a Eug[enia]) Ay! bija no puedes negar que 
estas rebosando de satisf accion. (A Alej[andro]) Aiguna vez he oido 
decir k Vd. que toda accion generosa trae consign un gran bien, 

Alejiandro). (ap[arte] con rabia) (Como se venga esta maldita!) 

Eugienia), De modo que ya no tenemos que pensar en contrariedades. Tan 
segura estoy de obtener el consentimiento, que ya puedes publicar 
nuestro proximo matrimonio. Yo lo dire k todas mis amigas. 

Alejiandro), Ya . . . (Estoy perdido! Es precise buscar una malia rota por 
donde escurrirme. 

Sqf(ia), Si: lo anunciaremos oficialmente. Esto da cierto no s6 que cuando 
somos parientes de la novia, y ei novio es ministro. 

Eugienia), Ahora que nos hemos explicado bien, tengo que habiarte de otra 
cosa. Tengo una queja de ti; pero una queja muy grave. 

Alejiandro). De mi? 

Eugienia), Si: me ban dicbo una cosa, una cosilla . , . Me confesaras la verdad? 

Alej iandro) , Explicate. 

Eugienia), Yo me be resistido a creerlo; pero si fuera cierto . . , Me ban dicbo 
que has querido mucho k otra muger, y que la quieres todavia. 

Alejiandro), (con una idea repentina) (Ab! ya encontre la malia rota.) No hagas 
caso. Alguien ba intentado desunirnos. 

Sofiia), Hablillas del vulgo envidioso. 

Alejiandro), (Buena ocasion para desviarme) No pienses en eso. Quien te lo 
dijo se fundaba en algun suceso remoto. 

Eugienia). Con que bay algo? — Caballero: expliqueme Vd. ese suceso remoto. 

Alejiandro). No tengas celos: eso paso. 

Eugienia), Cuando, cuando? 

Alejiandro), (Con babilidad puedo echar las bases de un rompimiento. Es pre- 
cise romper) Pues * . . bace tiempo . . . Mas que amor aquello fu6 
agradecimiento 

^ Fretemidn, 
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Eugienia). (con ansiedad) Es joven? 

Alejiandro). Si. 

Eug{enia). Pues eso no me gusta. La querras, la querras todavia. 

Alej{andro), Es una persona k quien respeto. 

Eugienia). Respeto! todavia! Caballero: no quiero que respete Vd. k ninguna 
muger. 

Sofiia).'^^ Que disparate! 

Alejiandro).^^ La ves todavia? 

S of iia)^^ Alguna vez. 

Eugienia) . Y os tratais ? 

A lej iandro) .For que no ? 

Eu igenia) . Como se llama ? 

A lej iandro) . N o puedo decir lelo. 

Eugienia). (muy apurada) Veo que no me habian enganado. Pero quien es? 
Es hermosa? 

Alej iandro). Para que quieres saberlo? 

Eugienia). Si senor, quiero saberlo, 

Alej iandro). Pues te lo dire: es muy bermosa. 

Eugienia). Caballero: Vd. me insulta. Y has tenido valor para confes4rmelo. 
La amas mucho? 

Alej iandro). Solo una amistad profunda . . . 

Eugienia). Jesus! que desgraciada soy! 

Sofiia). (ap[arte]) (Conozco su intencion. Quiere romper con ella) (alto) 
Me parece que Alejandro bromea: cualquiera pensaria que su 
objeto es obligarte k renir con dl 
Alej iandro). Lo cree Vd, asi? 

SoJ iia) . Digo que podria creerse, 

Euigenia). (4 Sofpa]) Y dices que sera invencion suya? (a Aiej[andro]) Tu la 
ves la visitas? 

Alej iandro). Hemos roto nuestras relaciones. Precisamente hace poco me pidio 
sus cartas, 

Eugienia). Y se las diste? 

Alejiandro). Fui esta noche a su casa con ese objeto, y no estaba 
Eugienia). Has estado en su casa! Donde estan las cartas? 

Alejiandro). (senalando el bolsillo del pecho) Aqui las tengo. 

Sofiia). (apfarte] con terror) (Oh!) 

Eugienia). Quiero verlas. 

Sofiia). (sin poderse contener.) No . . . no . , . 

Eugienia). Que dices? 

Sofiia). (procurando dominarse) Digo . . . que . . . pretendes unas cosas 
Como quieres que una persona deiicada te entregue las cartas de 
otra muger? 

Eugienia) . No quiero ver mas que la firma, 

Alejiandro). (a Sofia) Como Vd. dudaba que fuera cierto lo que deck 

Although Sofia is possible, Alejandro would be more logical. Alejandro should be 
Eugenia. 
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Eug{enia). Es facil probamoslo: vengan las cartas. 

Alej(andro). No basta mi palabra? (acercando la mano al bolsillo) 

Sof{ia). Si . . . nos basta, nos basta. 

Eugienia). Pero diga Vd. al menos el nombre de esa muger. Donde la conociste? 

Alej{andro), En Francia. 

Eug{enia)n (a Sofpa]) Tu tambien bas estado alia . . . Has oido algo? 

Sof(ia). Yo . . . yo . . . no. 

Eug(enia), Si . . . tu debes de saber algo. Tu fuiste la primera que me lo dijo. 
Porqiie lo ocultas. 

Sof(ia). No lo averigues: que te importa? (sin poder disimular ni contener 
su indignacion se levanta y exclama) Pues di: no coiioces ya 
bastante al hombre que bas amado; no ves la mezquindad de sus 
sentimientos, su inmenso egoismo? . . . Asombrate ante este espec- 
taculo de la ambicion y la codicial No ves que te ba pretendido por 
interns; no ves como al conocer tu pobreza, te arroja k la cara sus 
antiguos amores, para que rompas tu misma unas relaciones, que 
le estorban desde que no eres rica! 

Alej{andro). Sefioral . . , 

Eug{enia), Seri posible . . , De modo que lo que Vd. me ba dicbo es una 
impostura, una fabula, inventada para librarse de mi. 

Alej(andro). Ob! no creas tal cosa. Si crees que es farsa te ensenare las cartas. 

Sof(ia). (vivamente) No, no: lo creemos. 

Eug{enid), Pues yo quiero verlas, quiero verlas. 

Alej{andro). (a Eug[enia]) A ti tan solo amo, Eugenia. La confesion que bas 
oido de mis labios es bija de un sentimiento de lealtad. A esa otra 
muger, ya no (con calor) la amo, ni puedo amarla. 

Eug(enia) . Que indigna fabula ! 

Sof(ia), (exaltandose) No es fabula. Amo, es decir, engafid vilmente a la 
que le salvo la vida. No supo pagar sus beneficios sino abando- 
nindola k la desesperacion y i la desbonra. 

Eug(enia) . A la desbonra ! 

Sof{ia), Aquella muger sera el eterno remordimiento del impostor, y si este 
tuviera una sombra de conciencia, la memoria de conducta tan vil, 
amargaria todas las boras felices, que le proporcionara su ambicion 
satisfecba. 

Eug(enia). Y Vd. tuvo valor para acercarme^® k mi, para pretender mi mano, 
con tan terrible antecedente. 

Alej{andro), (con energia e intencion) Ya no puedo amar a esa muger. Somos 
enemigos irreconciliables, aunque en mi pecbo no se baya ex- 
tinguido la gratitud, ni en mi mente el recuerdo de sus beneficios 
. . . Pero eila me ba perseguido encarnizadamente, y toda ave- 
nencia es imposibie k causa de su tenacidad impertinente, de su 
c 61 era de su odio. 

Sofia. Si: es cierto: esa muger ba lucbado por impedir tu casamiento, y al 


Obviously it should read acercarse. 
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Eug{enia), 

Sof(ia). 

Eug{enia), 

Sof(ia). 

Alej{andro). 

Eug{enia). 

Alej{andro). 

Sof(ia). 

Eugienid), 

Sof(id), 

Eug(enia ) . 

Sof(ia), 

Eug(emd). 

Sof(ia), 

Alejandro, 


fin tiene la satisfaccion de haberlo conseguido. Resuelta a no tener 
con Vd. ninguna clase de relaciones, le rechazo con indignacion 
cuando Vd., ansioso de alcanzar su benevolencia, ie manifesto qne 
la amaria, aun despues de casado con otra! 

Que indignidad! 

Y esa muger considera como un triunfo el descubrimiento de los 
bajos fines de Vd., y es feliz senalandole al mundo como un ejemplo 
de la ciega ambicion, de las torpes conveniencias, del egoismo in- 
sensate y corrompido que en nada repara para conseguir sus fines, 
(contemplando con estupor la exaltacion de Sofia) Pero tu . . . 
tu! . . . te exaltasl . . . tu tiemblas! Sofia . . . que borrorosa sospe- 
eba! Seras tu! 

(con emocion y desaliento) Ob! Eugenia! (se cubre el rostro con 
las manos. Eugenia permanece absorta) 

(Ella misma se ba vendido!) 

Tu, Sofia . . . has side tu . . . ! 

(Es ocasion de retirarme.) (vase) 

Escena 13®. 

Eugenia^ Sojia 

Mi propria indignacion me ba descubierto. 

Abora recuerdo . . . mil indicios vienen en tropel k mi imaginacion 
. . . Tu escribiste que babias dado asilo k un emigrado . . . despues 
se dijo que te ibas k casar . . . (con ansiedad) Desde tu llegada te 
opusistes^® a mi amor ... Ob 1 esa muger desconocida, a quien 
sorprendieron , . . 

Yo, arrastrada por la ira, y deseando , . . Pero ya te contare des- 
pacio esta triste y vergonzosa bistoria. 

Que iniquidadl (con profunda pena) Obi yo no puedo resistir esta 
terrible impresion . . . Le amas tu! 

(con energia) Yo . . . no. 

Como bas llegado k aborrecerle de improvise? Dimelo para bacer 
lo mismo, (con un repentino arrebato de ira) Pero tu me enganaste, 
tu! 

Cdlmate: no guardemos ni una sombra de rencor sino para quien 
lo merece. 

Escena 14®. 

Dichas — A lejandro 

(entra por el fondo precipitadamente y muy inquieto) Eugenia, 
Sofia , . . que contrariedad . . . que compromiso! Dos bombres 
quieren entrar . , . (se asoma a la ventana izqfuierda]) Que es 
esto? , . . IJna indigna celada de mis amigos . . . terribles amigos! 
(Toda la escena basta el fin rapidfsima). 


Note tbe popular form of the verb. 
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Sof(id). (con sorpresa) Entran aquil 

Eug(enia). Estamos en casa de nuestra amiga. 

Alej(andro). No: Joaquin ha partido al extrangero. 

Eug{enia). Y Adolfina? 

Alejiandro). Tambien: ia casa esta sola. 

Sof(ia). iQue indigna farsa! 

Alejiandro). No conviene que os vean , . . Escondeos . . . por Dios . . . Que no 
ha 3 ^a escindalo . . . un escandalo me hundiria en esios momcntos 
. . . Hay crisis . . . (suplicando) Que no haya escandalo . . . os lo 
ruego, os lo suplico. 

Eugienia). (atendiendo k fuera) Se sienten voces. 

Alejiandro). (se asoma k la ventana y dice precipitadamente y con la mayor 
turbacion) El criado les permite subir . . . (volviendo al proscenio) 
Disimulad . . , decid . . . (con rabia) Este escandalo me perdera, 
y yo no quiero que se diga . . . Esos infames quieren despresti- 
giarme ... (a Eug[enia]) Eugenia, si te ven: escdndete. 

Eugienia). (con serenidad) Nada debo temer. 

Alejiandro). (vuelve k mirar) Uno sube . . . habran sobornado al lacayo . . . Es 
Carlos! 

SoJiia). (con terror) Mi hi jo! 

Alejiandro). (a Eug[enia]) Sospecha de til 

Sofiia). (sobrecogida) Si: sus viles amigos le han hecho creer que tul 

Eugienia). De mil . . . 

Sofiia). Sospecha que eres tu la muger desconocida . . . 

Eugienia). Eras tul (con energia) Yo soy inocente, yo soy honrada, y si todo 
el mundo viniera aqui ante todo el mundo lo probaria. 

Sofiia). Por Dios ocultemonos. 

Eugienia). Eso seria declararnos culpables. 

Alejiandro). Y ese infame criado les permitira registrar toda la casa! 

Eugienia). Contare todo, dire la verdad. Se trata de mi honor!, de mi honor! 

Alejiandro). (con ansiedad) Si, Eugenia mia . . , Defiendete: dirin que te he 
seducido . . . que te envilecido . , P k una joven como tu . . . 
Esto es horroroso! 

Eugienia). Yo probare mi inocencia! (4 Sof[ia]) Tu sola puedes temer . . . 

Alejiandro). Prueba tu inocencia ... las cartas de Sofia . . . (saca precipitada- 
mente del bolsillo un paquete de cartas y las da a Eugenia) T6ma- 
ias. (Eugenia las toma) 

.S' ofiia) . Estoy perdida ! 

Eugienia). Yo soy inocente . . . yo lo probar6 . . . (con exaltacion) 

Alejiandro). Ya estan ahi. se siente ruido de puertas y pasos 

Sofiia). (a Eugenia con desesperacion) j Eugenia: es mi hi jo I 

Eugienia). (con una repentina transicion) Su hijo! 

te envilecido is an interesting case of spelling according to sound. 
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Escena 15 ^. 

Dichos — Carlos 

Cdrlos, (deteniendose en la puerta mira a Eugenia con indignacion y 
espanto) Ah! tu . . . estas aqui . . . al fin te encuentro , . . (viendo 
a Sofia dice con extraneza) Y Vd.? . . . 

Eug{enia), Vino, vino a buscarme . . . 

Carlos. Si . . . ya me prometio no perderte de vista hasta arrancarte i la 
deshonra. 

(Eugenia cae desmayada en un sillon. Sofia y Carlos acuden 
prestarle auxilio.) 

Alej{andro). (Ni un momento mas aqui. Corro a paiacio). 

Carlos. (vuelve el rostro buscando k Alejandro que sale precipitadamente, 
y esclama con rabia) Y ese miserable! ... Oh! ya no esta! 

Fin del acto tercero 

ACTO CUARTO 
La decoracion del acto primero 
Escena 1 *^. 

El Marquis (se pasea muy agitado por la escena con un 
papel en la mano) 

Marq(ues). Veremos lo que ese hombre pretende (lee) Dice que este asunto le 
interesa k 61 tanto como 6. mi ... y anade que no se atreve k venir 
aqui sin mi licencia. [Que humilde esti! Su lenguage no indica que 
hoy mismo seri ministro, si la crisis se resuelve como parece . , . 
Oh! Bien dije desde luego que ese hombre traeria k mi casa alguna 
desgracia ... El suceso de anoche . . . Veremos como el explica . . . 
<jHe de creer lo que dice Carlos? . . . No . . , imposible . . . aqui 
ha de haber ocurrido una equivocacion espantosa . . . (entra 
Alejandro) Aqui esta: oigamosle. 

Escena 2 “. 

El Marques — Alejandro 

Alej{andro). Senor marques . . . 

Marq{uis). Le aguardaba k Vd. con impaciencia. Yo le exijo a Vd. esplicaciones 
terminantes, sobre el suceso de anoche, antes de tomar la deter- 
minacion que mejor cuadre a mi decoro. 

Alej{andro), Si: como hombre de honor me apresuro k prevenirle a Vd. para que 
no d6 oidos k las malignas interpretaciones que aqui pudieran hacer 
sobre un incidente que en si no tiene gravedad alguna. 

Marq{uis). Eso precisamente es lo que quiero saber. 

Alej{andro). Todo ha sido una travesura de muy mai genero ideada por su 
sobrino de Vd. y otros jovenes amigos mios. Eugenia fu6 como 
otras veces k visitar a su amiga, creyendola enferma Con esta 
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visita coincidio la partida clandestina de Joaquin para el extrangero, 
por motives que Vd. sabe Yo me encontraba alii por casualidad y 
ya me disponia a salir, anunciando k Sofia y Eugenia que la casa 
estaba sola, cuando entra Carlos de improvise, increpa k Eugenia, 
suponiendo que la infeliz muchacha se encontraba alii por sugestion 
mia, y obedeciendo k mdviles que no pueden caber en un recto 
caracter e intachable virtud. 

M arq(uSs ) . Oh ! no : mi hija es incapaz de semejante infamia Por fuerza ha habi- 
do aqui una intriga de Vd. 

Alej{andr6). Yo exclarecere^® todas las dudas y cada cual quedara en su lugar. 

Seguire contando. El escandalo fue pues inevitable, porque detras 
de Carlos y Jacinto acudieron k la casa otros amigos jde esos amigos 
que viven atentos a nuestros actos, esperando que les demos el 
placer de cometer alguna falta para gozarse en nuestra humiliacion! 

Marq(uis), Y habra corrido la voz? 

Alej{andro). Si senor: aquellos infames propalaron por todo Madrid lo ocurrido; 

y a estas horas, precisamente en los mementos en que estoy indicado 
para subir al poder, semejantes murmuraciones me hacen un dano 
horrible. 

Marqiuis), (indignado) Eso ^ mi no me importa. Lo que me importa es la 
reputadon de mi hija, sefior mio. Es precise que esto se aclare hoy 
mismo. 

AkjXandro). Nadie tiene mas interes en ello que yo. Lo de anoche me ha dis- 
gustado mucho. Eugenia es tan inocente, tan pura, tan honrada 
como los ingeles del cielo. Si alguna duda . . . 

Marqiuis), No . . . yo no dudo. 

Alejiandro). Es inocente y yo quisiera tener mil bocas para decirlo mil veces a 
todo el mundo en estos momentos terribles en que la atencion 
publica se fija en mi, y comentando este suceso, me observa, me 
examina, me analiza, me desmenuza, y est4 abrumandome con sus 
tremendos juicios. 

Marq(ues). Comprendo caballero: veo que Vd. no se cuidaria de probar la 
inocencia de mi hija, si no le impulsara k eilo su inmenso egoismo. 
Oh ! esto no tiene nombre. 

Alej(andro). C^lmese Vd. por favor. Es que Vd. olvida que soy hombre politico; 

que me debo a mi pais; que debo cuidar mi reputacion, como un 
tesoro que no es enteramente mio, sino . . . 

Marq{uis), Sino del pais. 

Alej{andro), Justo. Yo he llegado tras largas fatigas al objeto de mi deseo. Mi 
legitima ambicion esti, en parte satisfecha. Ahora solo deseo hacer 
el blen: todo lo que trascienda k deshonra, k bajeza, k error me 
repugna, me indigna, me horroriza. Yo he hablado mucho en pro- 
gramas y discursos de la moralidad en la vida privada. Por esto 
me repugnaria entrar en el poder, dejando tras mi una reputacion 

The confusion of and 'V’ in the prefix ex was common in the period of this play. 
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manchada. Lo dir6 claro: en estos momentos solemnes, no quiero 
que mi nombre se asocie a ningun escandalo. Quiero ser bueno y 
parecerlo. Quiero, cuando el poder viene a mis manos, tener la 
fuerza moral que da una honrosa fama en la vida domestica 

Marq{ues). Y Vd. no teme la deshonra de mi hija, sino la propia! 

Alejiandfo), La de los dos. La calumnia se ceba en mi. Lo de anocbe es ei madero 
en que me estan crucificando. Predsamente yo pronunde bace dias 
aquel discurso que hizo tanto ruido, y del cual repartimos medio 
millon de ejemplares. 

Si: sobre la vida privada de . . . 

Alej{andro). Pues abora mis propios argumentos caen sobre mi como una ava- 
lancba. Ya un diario de la manana bace una ingeniosa parafrasis 
de mi discurso, explicando la moraleja k su autor, que es boy objeto 
de la general envidia. 

Ma(rquis), (escandalizado) Y publican este suceso! Y el nombre de mi inocente 
bija, anda de boca en boca sirviendo de comidiila a la corrompida 
juventud. Esto es borroroso! Por que ba venido Vd a esta casa; 
porque entablamos una amistad que habia de serme tan funesta? 

Alej{andro), No bay culpa de mi parte. Yo lo deploro mas que Vd. En el mo- 
mento en que mi orgullo parecia estar satisfecbo, me anonada, me 
destroza la acusacion de que soy objeto. 

Marq(uis). Cual? 

Alej(andro), Que be seducido k una bija de familia, k una de las jovenes mas 
discretas, mas bellas, mas estimadas de Madrid. 

Marq(uis), (con furia) Eso dicen! Y Vd. no arranca la lengua k los miserables? 

Alejiandro). Yo trato de disipar las sospechas, de aclarar la verdad. 

Marq{ues), Pero Vd. lo bace por su propio interes, Vd. lo bace por si mismo . . . 

Demonio: ya me sulfura no oirle decir k Vd. mas que yo, yo y 
siempre yo, 

Alej(andro), Lo bago tambien por ella, 

Marq(ues), Diremos k todo el mundo que es inocente. Nos creeran . . . pues 
no ban de creernos? 

Alejiandro), Ob! la torpe y vil difamacion rectiica dificilmente. Es muy dificil 
arrancar de las garras de esa terrible fiera lo que una vez ba caido 
en ellas. 

Mar(quSs), Se convencerdn. Todos los que me conocen . . , 

Alejiandro), El peso de un grano de arena basta k bun(dir) una buena repu- 
tacion, y todas las fuerzas del mundo no son suficientes k levan- 
tarla, 

MarqiuBs), Pero babra un medio de probarlo de un modo terminante, irre- 
cusable, 

Alejiandro), Eso es lo que quiero. Pero es precise que su bija de Vd. se determine 
a bablar. 

Marqiues), A bablar que? 

Alejiandro), Quizas ella conserve alguna prueba material de su inocencia. 

Marqiues), Entonces que ba pasado abi? 
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Alej(andro), Yo exijo a Vd. que interrogue solemnemente a su hija; que la 
interrogue delante de Sofia; que pida a esta su cooperacion para el 
exclarecimiento^® de este liecho. 

Marq(uSs), Sofia? Segun me dijo Carlos, ella tenia no se que antecedentes, 

Alej(andro). Puede ser muy bien que ella pueda sacarnos de apuros. Esc. Vd. 
que tiene verdadero ascendiente sobre las dos . . . 

Marq(ues). Bien: yo les hablare. 

Alej(andro), Cuente Vd. a Eugenia lo que se dice por ahi. Rueguele que sea 
franca . . . 

Marq(ues), No entiendo una palabra. De todos modos Caballero, yo me re- 
servo exigir de Vd. la reparacion que convenga, en caso de que 
aclarado el asunto, resulte distinto de como Vd. lo pinta. 

Alej{andro), (se levanta) Me ofrezco a obedecer a Vd. en todo lo q(ue) con- 
tribuya al exclareciuGuento^® de la verdad. 

Marq(uSs), Y le exijo a Vd. que vuelva hoy mismo. 

Alej{andro), Si: ahora quiero dejarle a Vd. en libertad para hacer averiguaciones 
dentro de su propia casa. 

M arq (uSs) , Has ta luego . 

Alej{andro). Adios. 

Escena 3\ 


Carlos, 

Marq(uis), 

Sof{ia). 

Marq{iiSs), 


Cdrlos, 

Sofia, 

Carlos. 


Sof(ia). 

Marq(uis). 

Sof(id). 

Marq{uis). 


el Marques, Carlos, Sofia 

(viendo salir a Alej[andro]) Ese hombre aqui! Vd. consientel . . . 
Caima, calma . . . Estoy loco . . . (aturdido) Dejad quo ponga en 
orden mis ideas. Ese hombre ha dicho , . , 

(con ansiedad) Que? 

Que escdndalo . . . lo de anoche . . . los periodicos hablan del caso, 
y mi pobre hija ... (a Sofpa]) Pero tu, tu, que estabas alii . . . 
cuenta . . . dime . . . tu fuiste tambien. 

Al saber que Eugenia habia accedido a la cita, fue alia con objelo 
de evitar . . . 

Calia tu. 

Ayer manana, al oir que yo insistia en mis sospechas, Vd. me dijo : 
“Descuida Carlos, yo estoy sobre aviso, y si se ven secretamente 
en alguna parte, yo me apresurare k librar k Eugenia de un com- 
promiso. 

Si: lo dije. 

Luego tu sospechabas tambien! 

Si . . . pero , . . yo tambien estoy loca. No me confundais mas. 
De modo que esas entrevistas . . . y yo las oia contar tan tranquilol 
(a Sofia) Conque tu lo sabias tambien . , . Sofia por Dios, dime la 
verdad aunque sea terrible. Dimelo: es verdad que tu sabias todo, 
y fuiste alia con objeto de salvar k mi hija de la deshoiira? . . . 
Oh I no puede ser . . . sin duda te has equivocado. Eugenia no es 
capaz de semejante envilecimiento. 


See note 18. 
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Sofiid). 

Marq(ues) 


Sof(ia). 


Carlos. 

Marq{iies). 


Eug{enia). 

Marq(ti€s) 

Eiig{ema). 

Marq(uis). 

Eug{enia). 

Marq{uis). 

Eug{enia). 

Marqiues). 


Carlos. 

Marq{u^s). 


Sof{ta). 

Marqiuis). 


Carlos. 

Sof(ia). 

Eug(ema). 

Sof(ia). 


Eugenia es inocente. 

Entonces a qiie fuiste tu alia ... Oh! esto es para volverse loco. 
Ese hombre me dijo que entre las dos podrias exclarecer el hecho. 
(llama) Eugenia, Eugenia! 

(ap[arte]) (Mi cobardia es un crimen; pero me es imposible domi- 
narla.) 

Escena 4®. 

Dichos — Eugenia 

Aqui esta. 

Vamos a ver, Eugenia yo no me atrevo k creer lo que dicen 
de ti, pero ten franqueza . , En esto no habra falta grave; pero 
puede haber ocurndo un extra vio, una alucinacion moment^nea. 
Di la verdad a tu padre, que te perdona, que te ha perdonado. 
Yo . . la verdad! 

Tu amas a ese hombre? 

Le detesto. 

Desde cuando le aborreces^ 

Desde anoche 

Oh! que paso? que ha sido^ yo quiero saberlo. 

No . . . desde antes comprendi la bajeza de su corazon. 

(a Sof[ia]) Pero entonces ... tn no sospechabas^ Tu no fuiste k 
deshacer las intrigas de ese hombre^ no fuiste k velar por la honra 
de mi hija . . . Esas entrevistas de que se ha hablado tanto . . . Di 
. . . porque callas^ 

Mi madre no la acusara jamas. 

(a Sofia en tono de reprension) Tu benignidad es inoportuna. La 
situacion es terrible y conviene hablar claro. Y tu que dices? 
(a Eugenia que calla) Tambien callasl 
( I Dios mio! que horrorosa situacion!) 

Poco puedo sacar en claro por vosotras . . Quiero oir lo que se 

dice . . quiero oir a todo el mundo ... No puedo continuar en 

esta cruel incertidumbre. (vase precipitadamente por el fondo) 

Escena 5®. 

Carlos j Sofia j Eugenia 

Mi tio se afana inutilmente; yo s6 lo que conviene hacer en estos 
casos. 

(k Eug[enia]) Quiero hablar a Carlos . . . Dejanos solas.^^ Y las 
cartas? 

(id)^^ Las queme todas al llegar aqui. 

(id)2^ (Bien . . . Espero tener valor para echar sobre mi la culpa 
que me corresponde ... no me juzgues mal . . . vete . . .) 


Should read solos. 

The abbreviation is used rather awkwardly. 
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Sojiia). 

Carlos* 

Sof(ta)* 

Carlos* 


Sofiid). 

Carlos* 

Sof(ia). 

Carlos, 

Sofiia). 

Carlos, 

Sof{ia), 

Carlos, 


Sof(id), 


Joven de ProvecW^ 

Escena 6^. 

Sofia, Cdrlos 

Carlos: eres un insensato. 

Lo dice Vd. que sabe io qiie ha pasado; que no ignora la ciega 
idolatria con que amaba a Eugenia . . . Cuando la he visto ultra- 
jada y envilecida por ese hombre abominable, extrana Vd. que 
desee matarle, que le persiga como se persigue 4 un perro rabiosol 
Aqiii ha habido un grande error que es precise desvanecer Eugenia 
es inocente; cree Io que yo te digo. Es inocente: te io repito y te 
lo repetire mil veces. 

Aunque Vd. me lo diga no lo puedo creer. Lo que vi anoche que 
ha sido sino una conhrmacion de lo que yo sospechaba, fundandome 
en indicios seguros? Es evidente que el tenia amoies con una muger 
desconocida . . . es evidente que esa muger iba i su casa. Yo mismo 
la vi: ... 61, por desorientar k los que le acechaban, y deseando a! 
mismo tiempo no comprometerla, traslado la escena de su ver- 
gonzoso iibertinage k la casa de Dn. Joaquin; pero con tan poca 
fortuna, que Vd. y yo casi al mismo tiempo pudimos burlar sus 
planes inicuos, descubriendolo todo. 

Cierto es, segun dicen que tenia amores con otra muger, cierto que 
esa muger le visito alguna noche; cierto que tuvo la desgracia de 
ser vista . . . segun dicen . . . pero esa muger no era Eugenia. 

Yo no me convencer6 sino con pruebas irrecusables. Para pro- 
barme que no es Eugenia la culpable, es precise que Vd. me diga 
quien es. 

Tai vez puedo decirtelo. 

Que? 

(arrepintiendose con espanto) No ... no, no . . . yo que puedo 
saber? 

Entonces . . . Vd. lo sabe^ 

Sospechaba . . . Pero Eugenia es inocente . . , Creelo, hijo mio. Yo 
te lo jurol 

Oh ! si yo ilegara k adquirir la certidumbre de que Eugenia no ha 
cometido la falta q(u)e que^^ atribuyo, seria el mas feliz de los 
hombres, aunque ella jamas fuera mia. La gran idolatria que slento 
por ella me hacia considerarla como la mas pura, la mas noble, la 
mas digna muger de la tierra. Mi desengaiio ha sido terrible: yo 
creo que he de volverme malo tambien, y ser el mas indigno de los 
hombres, solo con la iniiuencia de esta gran pesadumbre . . . Daria 
la vida por la creencia de que Eugenia es honrada, y si Vd. , . , 
Ilegara a convencerme de ello ... la querria k Vd. mucho, muchi- 
simo mas de lo que la quiero. 

(besandole conmovida) Hijo miol 


Should read k. 
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Carlos, 

Sofifa). 

Carlos. 

Sof(ia). 

Carlos. 

Sofia, 

Carlos, 

Sofiia), 

Carlos, 

Sofiia), 

Carlos, 

Sojiia). 

Carlos, 

Sof(ia), 

Carlos, 

Sof(ia). 


Carlos. 


Sofiia). 


Marq(uSs). 

Sofiia). 

Marqiuis). 

Sofiia), 

MarqiuSs), 

Jacinto, 

Sofiia). 


Aqui liay algun misterio. 

Si . . . si: yo te explicate. 

Me parece que Vd. sabe algo, 

(con terror) No . . . yo no se nada . . . (vacilando) Espera , . . si 
. . , dejame pensar. Pues te dire . . , ese hombre . . . 

Es un miserable, 

(con mucha energia) Si: un miserable (como resolviendose a con- 
tar) Pues bien . . , 

Siga Vd. 

(con la mayor confusion) Si no tengo nada que decir , . , 

Vd. sostiene que Eugenia es inocente. 

Eso si. 

Y que yo me habia equivocado. 

Tambien 

y que Alejandro tiene 6 tenia amores con una muger que no es mi 
prima. 

Si : justo. 

Pues siga Vd. contando. 

Si . . . te dir6 (lucbando angustiadamente) Ese hombre . . . Euge- 
nia antes . . . pues ... No ... no puedo decirte mas . . . (ap[arte] 
con dolor) (A todo el mundo menos i ell) 

Vd. no sabe nada y quiere disculparla. Yo he tornado mi resolucion 
y no vacilar6. (vase por la d[erec]ha) 

Escena 1^, 

Sofia, el Marques, despues Jacinto 

(sofocada) Eso no puede seguir asi . . . Me morire de pena, si no 
descubro la verdad ... No tengo perdon de Dios; merezco el des- 
precio de las gentes y un remordimiento eterno, si no saco 4 Eu- 
genia de la terrible situacion en que se puso por mi. 

(entra por el fondo con mucha inquietud) Es horrible. Todos mis 
amigos lo saben; todos hablan de io mismo . . . (con ira) Las frases 
compasivas que me han dirigido, me han desgarrado el corazon. 
Juan: yo quiero convencerte. yo . . . 

Nada me digas si has de aumentar mi confusion con tus vagos 
conceptos . . . Estoy aturdido ... mi espiritu necesita repose 
Quizas yo pueda . , . 

(con mai humor) No quiero oir nada, quiero estar solo, Entre todos 
me voy a trastomar el juido. (vase por la izq[uierda]) 

(entra y se dirige a Sofpa]) Senora: yo quisiera explicarme con 
Vds. Por ahi se me acusa de haber, y . . . francamente, yo . . . 

(sin hacerle caso, dice ap[arte]) Me avergiienzo de mi cobardia. 
Valor: se lo confesare todo. (vase por la izq[uierda]) 
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Joven de Provecho^^ 


Escena 

Jacinto, Alejandro 

Jacinto, Pues me gusta. Se marcha sin contestarme una palabra. 

Akj{andro), (entra p[or] el fondo) Estas aqui, bribon, Como te atreves k venir 
a esla casa^ 

Jac(inio) Pues que? he tenido yo la culpa^ Supongo que ya no te casaras 
con Eugenia. Es lo natural, Aquello habia de parar necesariamente 
en esto. 

Alcj(andro), Calla; persistes en creer como ese demen te de Carlos que Eu- 
genia . . . 

Jac(tnto), Y lo negaras todavia^ Vamos: aca entre los dos . . . 

xilej(andro) Eugenia es la virtud en persona Yo hare que saiga ilesa su repu- 
tacion de la miserable intriga urdida por ti, y otros jovenes tan 
corrompidos y tan holgazanes como tu, 

Jac(into). (dominando su ira) A veces es precise disculpar los insuitos del 
amigo 

Alej{andro). Yo no te insulto, te desprecio. 

Jac(into), El orgullo, la ceguedad que te domina, te impide hasta la gratitud 
con los que ban formado tu reputacion. Tu, con tus humos de 
hombre intachable . . . 

Alej(andro). Yo no soy intachable, no yo podre cometer grandes fait as; pero 
no tengo como tu por unico movil la baja pasion de la envidia 

Jac(into) Convendremos en que eres un modelo de todas las sublimidades 
Si sehor: eres la abnegacion misma y el pudor en persona Son unos 
tontos los que dicen que sedujiste a Eugenia . . 

Alej{andro). (amenazando con rabia) Si lo vuelves i repetir . . . 

Joe (info). Son unos menguados los que dicen que el movil de tu amor fiie la 
gran fortuna de esa muchacha . . . Bonitos antecedentes para subir 
al poder . . . Te has lucido . . , 

Alej(andro). Tu todo lo mides por el nivel de tu bajo espiritu. 

Jac(into) Si: convengo. Yo soy un miserable, un corrompido, un holgazan, 
un envidioso. Tu en cambio . . 

Akj{andro). Todo me lo debes . . y ultimamente para confundirte mas, y 
pagar con beneficios tu infame conducta, hasta te concedo el pingue 
destine q(ue) pretendias. 

Jac(into). Sera broma tuya No espero de ti sino venganza. 

Alej{andro) . Yo me vengo de ese modo. 

Jac(into). Sera posible^ 

Akj(andro). Si: el primer nombramiento que ha de firmar ei nuevo minis terio 
sera el tuyo, 

Jac(tnto) De veras que me confundes . . . Fuertes razones habras tenido para 
eso . . , Sin duda el recuerdo de nuestra antigua amistad . . . Te 
dire * . . yo siempre te he defendido, me he interesado por tu 
reputacion . , . 

Alej{andro). Si . . . eres buena pieza. 
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Jac{inio). 

Alej(andro) 

Jac(tnto). 


Marq(uSs). 

Jac{into) 


Marq{uis). 

Alej{andro) 

Marq{uis), 

Alej{andro) . 
Marq{uis), 

Alej{andro). 

Marq{u6s), 


Alej(andro) 

Marq(ues) 

Alej{andro). 


Marq{uis), 

Alej(andro) 

Marq{nes) 

Alej{andro). 


Marq{uis), 


Con que es cierto que ese destino . . . Chico: sabes que ahora se 
me presenta ocasion de hacerte un gran servicio? 

A mi^ 

Si . . Carlos me ha llamado para tratar de ese desafio . . . Es un 
disparate! y en dia de crisis. Pero yo procurare que todo concluya 
honrosamente. Luego diras que no me intereso por ti . . 

Escena 9®, 

Dtchos — el Marques 

(a Aiej[andro]) Ha venido Vd. a tiempo. Tenemos que hablar. 
Sr D. Jacinto, tendra Vd. la bondad de dejarnos solos? 

Con mucho gusto Precisamente tenia que ver a Carlos. No 
moles to a Vds (vase) 

Escena 10® 

el Marques^ Alejandro 

Caballero Sofia me lo ha revelado todo. 

Que? 

Sus amores, sus relaciones, la ingratitud de Vd. Su revelacion me 
convence de la inocencia de mi Eugenia. 

Lo ve Vd.? 

Pero el nombre de mi hija anda de boca en boca; y el medio de 
devolverle su honor es decir la verdad, la verdad pura. 

Eso precisamente es lo que yo queria; pero esta es cuestion delicada, 
y quise esperar a que la resolvieran ellas entre si. 

La resolveremos nosotros, diciendo lo que ha pasado. El honor de 
Sofia me interesa mucho; pero sobre todas las consideraciones estk 
el de mi hija. Publicare todo, publicare sus antiguas relaciones, 
dire que era ella la muger que le visitaba . . . 

Oh! no . . . sehor marques. 

Si' ella me lo ha confesado. 

Sofia fue una noche a mi casa para pedirme unas cartas que no 
pude devolverle entonces Oyendo despues que se habiaba de una 
dama encubierta, se dio por aludida, y en la turbacion de su con- 
ciencia, creyo que las inicuas observaciones de mis amigos se 
referian a ella. 

Luego . . . 

La muger a quien esos vieron entrar repetidas veces en mi casa 
debio ser otra, cierta joven casada . . . 

Quien? Es que me importa saberlo. 

Para que? Es una muchacha de facil honestidad, a quien ni siquiera 
me he tornado el trabajo de conquistar, porque ella lo ha hecho 
todo. 

La conozco? 
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Joven de Provecho^^ 


Alej(andro). Tal vez. Su amor no era desinteresado. Proponiase conseguir para 
su marido ia intendencia de Pilipinas, y he tenido que prometersela. 
Para que quiere Vd. saber mas? 

MarqiuSs). Me basta . . . Todo esto se Kara conocer de nuestros amigos. 

Alej{and> o) . Bien me alegro de que este asunto tome tan buen giro. Publicare- 
mos lo de Sofia, contaremos todo ce por he. Esto no me perjudica 
en el concepto publico, porque Sofia es libre. Hechos tales se ven 
todos los dias, sin que ningun hombre de bien sea censurado por 
ellos 

Marqiaes). A1 contrario. (con pena) La corrupcion presente es tal que Vd 
escilara la general envidia, adquiriendo tal vez un nuevo titulo 
de fama en el concepto de ciertas gentes. 

AlcJ(andro). Yo no me vanaglorio de esta clase de hazanas; pero del mal el 
menos. Vd. quedara convencido y Eugenia en el lugar que le co- 
rresponde ... Oh 1 la suposicion de que yo la habia seducido me 
hacia un dano terrible. 

Marq(iiis). Y entanto, esa infeliz muger avergonzada para siempre. Vd. no se 
conoce, Vd. no ve toda la fealdad de su conducta. Se disculpa 
todo menos esa horrorosa ingratitud. A ella debe Vd. la vida, la 
salud, todo! 

Alejiandro). Es verdad; pero despues las circunstancias me indicaron otro 
camino, y fu6 forzoso seguirlo. 

Marq{tiis). Vd. no conocera la fealdad de su conducta, hasta que la fortuna 
se cause de protegerle. Aqui se anda pronto el camino; Vd. caeri; 
Vd. se vera abandonado por sus propios amigos; sera Vd. victima 
a su vez de la mas negra ingratitud, le perseguiran; sera expulsado 
de la patria, y entonces ... tal vez se encuentre en sitiiacion 
igualmente triste; y enfermo, abandonado, miserable, pediri, un 
asilo, un pedazo de pan, una asistencia consoladora; pero hay en 
el cielo un Dios justiciero, y ninguna puerta se abrira para Vd. 

Alej{andro). Amigo mio: le aseguro a Vd. que no deja de hacerme algun efecto 
ese sentimentalismo; pero ahora . . . ahora no tengo cabeza para 
pensar en eso, ni corazon para sentirlo. 

Marq{ii6s). Considere Vd. bien la situacion. Vd. y yo, porque estamos in- 
teresados en ella, vamos a salir por ahi publicando la deshonra de 
esa pobre muger. Haga Vd. cuenta de que cada uno Ileva un punal 
en la mano para matarla. Y cuando tal hacemos, ha de quedar esa 
infeliz entregada k la desesperacion? Es esto justo? Esto no clama 
al cielo? Habra perdon para Vd. si tal cosa consiente? 

Alej{andro). Es verdad; pero yo . . . yo estoy pronto siempre k hacer lo que la 
sociedad me exige: estoy pronto a cumplir sus extravagantes leyes 
para tenerla siempre contenta, para que no me martirize^ dis- 
parando sobre mi las terribles armas de la difamacion y la calumnia 
. . . Pero en este asunto considere Vd. que la sociedad no me exige 
nada. 


Mariirice. 
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Marqiues), (esaltandose por grades) Pero lo que no exige una sociedad frivola, 
io exige la conciencia, lo exige Dios. Por ventura ya no hay mas 
ley que ei egoismo. Oh! ya veo que Vd. tan aficionado a hablar de 
moralidad, entiende por esto el artificio de giiardar las apariencias, 
haciendo siempre lo que reclama el propio interes. Vd. es incapax 
de toda accion verdaderamente grande y generosa, y si alguna vez 
hace el bien, no sera porque ei bien es un deber, y una religioHj sino 
porque del bien ie ha de resultar algun provecho . . . Dejeme Vd. 
solo. Pubiicare la deshonra de Sofia, la publicare yo mismo que soy 
su hermano. No necesito de Vd. ni aun para cumplir este penoso 
deber. 

Alej{andro), No puedo consentir que Vd. me tenga por un malvado. 

Marq{uis), Pruebeme Vd. que no lo es. 

Alej{andro), Me exige Vd. una prueba terrible. El matrimonio es asunto de- 
masiado serio para tratado asi. Si se tratara de Eugenia, que es 
hija de familia, no hubiera vacilado un momento. La deshonra, 
causada por mi, habria sido un oprobio indeleble en mi historia 
pubiica y privada . . . Pero Sofia es libre . . . 

Alej{andro)^^CoxiOZQ,o su falta. Si mi cunada tuviera una gran fortuna. 

Marq{uis)}^ Que acusacion! 

Alej{andro)J^^ Si . . . Vd. no da im paso en su vida sino movido por el espiritu de 
las conveniencias, superior i toda razon y a toda ley. Una vez 
desarrollada y satisfecha su ambicion, elevado sobre ios demas, 
enloquecido por la lisonja, embriagado por los goces de la celebridad 
adquirida a fuerza de audacia, Vd. no conoce mas Dios que si 
mismo; se me representa como el prototipo de esa inquieta ju- 
ventud, que nos asombra lo mismo por su talento que por su gran 
corrupcion, y que ciega, insensible, desenfrenada, se precipita tras 
un torpe ideal, ansiosa del poder, porque con el poder io tiene todo. 

Alej{andro) . No es eso no . . . Ademas Sofia no me ama. 

Marq{ues). Le amar4 a Vd. si ve que io merece. 

Alej{andro), En esta cuestion. 

Marq{%i^s), Esto no tiene nombre! (con grande energia) Pues bien: ya no se lo 
ruego k Vd. sino que se lo exijo. Si senor, Sofia es mi hermana, y si 
Vd. no se casa con ella, le insultar^ publicamente hoy mismo; no 
sera mi sobrino quien ie desafie, sere yo mismo, y con un escandalo 
de esta clase no podra Vd. ser ministro. Soy enemigo del duelo; pero 
en este caso, exponiendome k dejar huerfana a mi hija, me batir6 
con Vd., no por el mero placer de matarle, ni menos porque me 
mate Vd. k mi, sino con el deseo de hundirie, de arrojarle al suelo 
en este dia solemne. Ire ai Congreso; alii donde haya mas gente all! 
enlrare yo, para arrojarle d Vd. a la cara todas las ignominias 
imaginables. No ser£ Vd. ministro; no manchard esa honrada 
cartera, que simboliza la autoridad suprema. 

Alej{andro). Pero Sr. Marques . . . 

The speakers should be Marquis, Alejandro and Marquis respectively. 
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Marq(ues) Lo dicho: estoy decidido. Elija Vd. 

Alej(andro) Esa violencia! 

Marqiues) Es justicia. 

Alej(andro) El escandalo me mata. 

Marq(ues) Es io que deseo. Y en vano querra Vd evitarlo. No liav remetlio 
... No sera Vd. ministro 
Alcj{andro) Vd. me asesina 

Marq{nes) Es lo que Vd merece Picnselo Vd . . . 

Alcj{andro) (vacilando) Bien . . hablaremos , . 

Marq{iies) No hay hablaremos . . . Es preciso decidirse. 

Alejiandro) Pues . . aguarde Vd. . . . (apurado) Lo pensare. 

Marq{iies) No hay que pensar mas. 

Alej{andro). Pues bien: nos arreglaremos . . . tal vez . . . 

Marq{u^s), Hari Vd. lo que digo . . . 

Alejiandro). Bien . . . pero renunciara Vd. a ese endiablado proyecto . . . Estoy 
a la or den de Vd. 

Marq(uSs). Doy k Vd. un cuarto de bora para contestar definitivamente. 
Alej{andro). Bien volvere . . . (Sera preciso ceder . . . ) 

Marq{uis). Le espero i Vd. aqui^ Va 4 palacio^ 

AUj{andfo) , Ahora mismo. 

Marqiues). Pues aqui espero 

Alej{andro). Volvere . . . (rapidamente) Creo que . . . quedaremos conformes 
. . . Es preciso ceder . . . 

Marq{uis). Hasta luego . . . (vase Alej[andro]) 

Escena 11*. 

Marques — Sofia^ Eugenia 

Marq{uis), (a Sofpa] que entra por la izq[uierda]) Descuida: espero arreglarlo 
todo 

Sof(ia). Estoy decidida a partir. 

Eug{enia), (entra por la d[erec]ha con mucha agitacion) Carlos, al ver entrar 
aqui a ese hombre por segunda vez, esta poseido de uii furor in- 
sensate . . . Recorre la casa como un loco . . . dando voces, y 
jurando que ie ha de matar . . . Agita en su mano una pistola, y 

S of {ia) . 1 Que horror I 

Marq{u&s) (con inquietud) Es preciso contenerle. (llama) Carlos, Carlos 
Trade tu Sofia . . . Llevale a mi despacho. Alii hare un esfuerzo, y 
lo sabra todo. 

Escena 12*. 

Sofia, Eugenia, Carlos (que entra revelando un gran desorden. 

Trae en la mano una pistola.) 

SoJ{ia), Hijo mio . . . oye ven . . . 

Carlos. (con furor) Ese hombre no entrar4 mas en esta casa! 
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Sof(ia). 


Carlos. 

Sof(ia). 

Carlos. 

Sof(ia). 


Cdrlos. 

Sof(fa). 


Cdrlos. 

Eug(enia). 

Carlos. 

Jac{into). 

Eug(enia). 

Jac{into). 


Eug{enia) 

Jac{tnto). 


Eugenia. 

Carlos. 

Marq(uSs). 


Escucha, Carlos . . . Tu tio quiere hablarte . . . Suelta esa arma 
terrible . . Me da miedo ... me parece que vas a matarme con 
ella . Damela. (se la quita) (conmoviendose) Ah! hijo: ya no 
te ver§ mas 

(con asombro) Como . . . 

Me voy ... no volvere mas. 

Se va! 

Adios — adios . , (a Eug[enia]) Y tu Eugenia ... no olvides mi 
deseo , . . (ap[arte] a Eug[enia]) (Todo se sabe ya , . . no podia 
durar mas tiempo un engano que era para ti una verguenza y para 
mi un crimen ) 

(observando el ilanto de su madre) Que es esto . . . ese Ilanto. 

(ies abraza a entrambos muy conmovida) Adios, adios . . . (vase 
por el fondo) 

Escena 13^. 

Eugenia. Carlos — Jacinto 

(en la mayor confusion) Tu me diras que significa esto. 

Mi padre quiere hablarte. 

(con impaciencia) Corro al instante. (vase por la izq[uierda]) 

Me he encontrado i Alejandro en la puerta . . . parece loco . . . 
que ocurre? . . . parece que hay boda. 

Boda! 

Si . . . Parecia trastornado . . . Quise que explicara la causa de su 
turbacion; pero no decia mas que ^^Me casare, me casare’’ . . , 
'^tendre que casarme^’ . . . y de aqui no le pude sacar . . . Ya me lo 
figuraba yo . . La felicito a Vd. 

A mil 

Oh! Alejandro vale mucho . . . Y aunque parece asi . . . un poco 
. . . pues . . . Su fondo es bueno . . Y muy amigo de sus amigos — 
muy leal, de costumbres arregladisimas, incapaz de ofender a 
nadie . . . de su talento no habiemos: en fin un hombre modelo. 
Hemos sido camaradas toda la vida, asi no extrane Vd que tenga 
por ei verdadero fanatismo Cuando empiezo a elogiarle, no se 
acabar nunca . . . Conque se casan Vds. al fin? . . . Ya el es mi» 
nistro: acaba de jurar. . 

Escena 14*^. 

Dichos — El Marquis, Cdrlos 
(Lo sabe ya ) 

(sale muy demudado) No ... no ptiede ser — Esta es una indigna 
farsa ... Mi madre! 

Ha liegado el momento de perdonar. (a Eugenia) Hija mia: Para 
devolverte tu honor ha sido precise el sacrificio de una noble 
victima. (4 Carlos) Hijo mio. la vida suele curar las dudas mortales 
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Carlos, 

Marq(u^s), 


Jacinto, 

Marq{u6s), 

Jaciinto), 

Marq{ues), 

JacinQo), 


con amargas certidumbres. Triste es el espectaculo qiie ofrece la 
debilidad humana espiando con terribles dolores la falta de iin dia; 
pero la inocencia calunaniada es mas digna de lastima. Todo esta 
puesto en claro: la prueba ha sido horrorosa para ti, para mi, para 
todos; pero mi crueldad y tu doioroso convencimiento realizan una 
giande accion, el triunfo de la verdad, hija de Dios . . . 

(abrazando a Eugenia) Oh^ Eugenia! 

(a Jacinto) Senor mio. Vd* es de los que mayor parte tienen en este 
embrollo. Sepa Vd. que mi hija es iiiocente; sepa Vd, que Alejandro 
se casara con Sofia a quien ama desde hace tiempo . . . 

Ah 1 Luego . . . 

Pero ni mi hija, ni mi cuhada deben confundirse con la muger de 
cuyas visitas nocturnas saco Vd tanto partido. 

Y cree Vd. que yo podia sospechar que fueran ellas? |que disparate! 
Ya indique que aquella dama misteriosa debia ser alguna muger- 
zuela . . . 

Como que ella fu6 quien le conquistd i 61, solo con objeto de con- 
seguir para su marido la intendencia de Filipinas. 

(con el mayor asombro) La intendencia de Filipinas! lanzando una 
fuerte exclamacion de terror) Mi muger!! . . . Tomar6 una ven- 
ganza terrible! (sale precipitadamente) 


Escena iiUima 
Dichos — A lejandro 

El Marques, Sofia me ha dejado esta carta (lee una que trajo en la mano) Se 
va . . . se separa de nosotros . . . Insiste en que se cumpla su deseo 
. . . ya sabeis . . . 

Carlos, (a Eug[enia]) Tu tienes un corazon noble y recto y no puedes dejar 
de amarme (Alejandro se presenta en la puerta del fondo) 

Marq{uBs), Ah! ya esta Vd. aqui. Tambien la esquela dice algo para Vd. 

Alej{andro), (entrando) Estoy pronto a ceder a la justa exigencia de Vd. 

Marq{uis), (pasando la vista por la carta) Dice que ya ha espiado su falta . , . 
que cuando espiara Vd. la suya 

Alejiandro), Y no accede . . . ? 

Marq{%iis), Dice que prefiere la deshonra k ser esposa de un honibre como Vd. 

Alej{andro), (con in teres) Ah I yo quiero verla ... ha partido , . . ? 

Marq{uis), (ieyendo) Dice algo mas . . , Dice que puede Vd, verla, cuando 
vuelva i la emigracion. 

Fin de la comedia. 
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It would be idle to discuss seriously the artistic merit of Un joven de 
provecho; it has all the rough edges and loose ends of the product of a 
novice. Yet, those unfamiliar with Galdos^ presumably inevitable dif- 
ficulties with the drama will be impressed precisely by the clear insight 
into dramatic technique of a highly stereotyped variety which he reveals 
in this instance. It all demonstates that the nights which as a student 
Galdos spent at ^^estrenos’^ instead of at his desk afforded him vicarious 
experience in the exacting art of dramaturgy. In Un joven de provecho he 
practices all the traditional tricks of the trade with such telling effect 
that the comedy might well have been written by an accomplished play- 
wright who regards as the essence of dramatic art devices like timely en- 
trances and exits, coincident meetings and contemporaneous events, 
eavesdropping, misdirected letters, soliloquies, melodramatic emphasis, 
epigrammatic wisdom, ornate metaphors, etc. The plot is constructed 
with mechanical precision and moves smoothly and resolutely toward an 
effective ending, although the sophisticated spectator would not fail 
to see through the plot the perfectly functioning mechanism which 
propels it. It is curious indeed to find that Galdos the novice handles 
adroitly the very conventional patterns of dramatic art which years later 
he ventured to defy and, if possible, to banish from the Spanish stage. 
This is a detail of capital importance for those critics who maintain — and 
they are almost all those who have discussed Galdos’ dramas — that 
Galdos’ failure as dramatist is ascribable to a natural lack of ability 
accentuated by long years of practice as novelist and not to the desire 
to be an innovator. It cannot be that what Galdos was able to do well in 
the sixties he could not have done equally well in the nineties if he had 
wished to. Un joven de provecho is the handiwork of an intelligent dra- 
matic technician, precisely the type of dramatist that Galdos did not 
choose to become when he seriously turned to the drama in 1892. 

With respect to content, one misses in this comedy the basic qualities 
invariably associated with Galdos’ art: his creative power, his humane- 
ness, his genial humor, his vivid and convincing realism, and, in a sense, 
even his personal and colorful language. The characters are for the most 
part animated pawns moved about quite deftly by die author in a set of 
stock and intricately interrelated situations. One feels that the persons 
of this comedy are either accurate reproductions of the stereotyped fig- 
ures which Galdos had observed on the stage or figures purposefully 
conceived by him for the performance of stock tasks which dramatists 
are wont to assign to their characters. The sensitive father saved from 
dishonor by a financially independent daughter; the ruined industrialist 
who seeks an alliance with politics to rescue his interests; the romantic 
and love-starved widow who showers generosity and ultimately love 
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upon the first man in need of the hand of a woman to lift him out of des- 
pair; the ardent and impassioned youth of twenty who turns into a 
veritable symbol of Calderonian honor the very moment his mother, for 
reasons of state, chooses for him a keeper of his sacred honor — a virtuous 
young lady no older than himself, these and other familiar types carry 
out to perfection the dramatist’s orders but fail to impress the reader 
with their realness. The hero of the play deserves to be featured inde- 
pendently, for in his delineation Galdos accomplished something note- 
worthy if not interesting. Alejandro is a villain in the full sense of the 
term, perhaps the only villain in all Galdos’ works, and the author 
treats him with manifest disapproval and contempt. Every appearance 
of Alejandro seems to be a signal for his interlocutors to combine against 
him and to defeat him, and they fight him with crude weapons, striking 
where it hurts the most. The scenes in which Alejandro appears seem to 
be so many traps skilfully set for him by the author. One might perhaps 
explain the lack of Galdos’ essential kindliness in this instance as a case 
of youthful idealism out of patience with human behavior which does 
not spring from a pure and clear conscience. Alejandro is selfishly ambi- 
tious, scheming, unscrupulous, ungrateful, insincere, untrustworthy, and 
incapable of pure love, and Galdos the idealist rises in indignation to 
crush this foe of society. Only the earnestness of its moral tone stamps 
Un joven de provecho as a work of Galdos, to assign it further significance 
would perhaps amount to superimposing upon it qualities of which the 
author was wholly unaware. For all its shortcomings, however, the 
comedy remains a highly valuable document for the study of Galdos’ 
dramatic career. 


University of Wisconsin 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

L THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF DEORMAN 

In earlier articles^ I have argued that the Ancren Riwle was written originally 
for ‘^Emma, Christina, and Gunhilda,’’ to whom the abbot of Westminster gave 
the hermitage of Kilburn, with corrodies and other benefits, during the last years 
of the reign of Henry I In a letter to the Times Literary Supplement (February 
14, 1935) I mentioned that I would now identify the Kilburn recluses with the 
trio of whom we have record in a royal writ, as follows ^‘Sciatis me concessisse 
deo et sane to Petro ac monachis Westm* illas terras quas tres filie Deormanni 
pro salute animarum suarum et sepulturis suis, et ut pienam haberent ejusdem 
ecclesie societatem, consilio et voluntate Ordgari fratris earum, in Lundon’ eis 
dederunt The same sort of circumstantial evidence which led me to identify 
the three recluses of the Riwle with those enclosed at Kilburn now leads me to 
identify the latter with the trio of women mentioned in this writ of Henry I 

The identification of the Kilburn ladies with the three daughters of Deorman 
rests on the fact that two references would carry the recluses back to the period 
of the writ (though they were not enclosed till years later) In view of the ex- 
treme rarity of medieval trios of devout women, it seems most unlikely that 
there should have been two such, associated with a convent of men at the same 
moment. Dean Robinson has already conjectured that the fact that the Kilburn 
recluses were to commemorate especially Abbot Crispin (d. 1U7) “may perhaps*’ 
indicate^ that their foundation had been projected in Crispin’s life-time. He is 
inclined to doubt the second retrospective reference attached to Kilburn: 
namely, the statement of Prior Flete that the first inmates of Kilburn Priory 
had been domicelle earner cb of “good Queen Maud.” His doubts arose from the 
lapse of time between her death and the foundation, and the lack of provision 
of prayers for her soul. 

Abbot Crispin was very learned and saintly, and linked to Queen Maud by 
the close relation of both to St Anselm. It would be very likely that pious girls 
in royal service at the palace might come under Abbot Gilbert’s influence, during 
the last years of the queen’s life, while she was living mainly at Westminster. 
She died in 1118. 1 believe that an effort was made to canonize “the good queen” 
(along with her uncle, the Confessor),^ and it was probably in this connection 
that her devout maidens received very special favors from the abbot and con- 
vent. I now believe that Abbot Herbert’s foundation of “canonesses” (as Flete 

^ RMLAy XXXIII, 474-546; xuv, 635-680. The research of which I now give a prelimi- 
nary notice has been made possible by grants from the American Council of Learned 
Societies. I have profited by the facilities provided at Westminster Abbey by the Pilgraim 
Trust. 

2 Printed from Westminster Domesday, J. A. Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, (Cambridge, 
1911), pp. 147-148, also in B. M. Cotton MS Faustina A. iii, f. 77'^. 

® Op cU , p 34, Church Quarterly R&siem (1909), p. 353. 

^ See RMZA,xxxiii,477 n. W.Holtzmsinn, Rapsturkunden in England (Berlin), n (1931), 
to which I was directed by Professor Lunt, pp. 236, 250-251; Robinson, Crispin, p 156, 
and British Numismatic Journal, (xn), 1916, pp. 53-54. 
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calls it) took place in 1127-28.'* This was a time when to take devout women 
under their protection was a not uncommon act^ for convents of men, the idea 
of the double monastery was in the air. But there have been special circum- 
stances difficult to explain in the foundation of Kilbuin, most of which I believe 
can now be accounted for.® 

Who were the “three daughters of Deorman?’^ The answer to this question 
leads us to a most interesting genealogical study, but it should be said at once 
that the only absolutely certain fact which we have as to the pedigree of the trio 
of Westminster associates is that they were sisters of Ordgar, who was probably 
the head of their family at the lime of their donation. 

“Orgarus hlius Deremanni’’ was one of the fifteen members of what Mr. J. H. 
Round called “that ancient and remarkable institution, the English Cnihtengild 
of London.’^’*' This guild in 1125 became associates (in their turn) of a religious 
house (Holy Trinity, Aldgate, founded, under the influence of St. Anselm, by 
Queen Maud). The guild was said to be hereditary, and the fact that the brother 
of the three sisters belonged to it, might indicate that their family was of im- 
portant Anglo-Saxon stock. Probably, therefore, Ordgar and his sisters (who 
owned land in London) were children of the Domesday tenant-in-chief, “Derman 
of London.” If so, Ordgar may have died before 1130, when the ultimate heir to 
Derman’s Islington property, “Tierri son of Derman,” seems to be in possession 
Algar, son of Derman, prebendary of Islington at St. Paul’s, is dead by 1104, 
but Tierri is alive in 1137, and probably for some years later. He is dead by 
1148. His heirs can be traced through a remarkable series of charters pointed 
out to me by Miss D. M. B, Ellis.® 

The foundation is geneially dated 1134, but Westminster was in 1133 involved in a 
bitter quarrel with Gilbert the Universal, bishop of London (Iloltzman, ii, 241) It is un- 
likely that he would have later granted Westminster full power over this nunneiy m his 
see (in any case a remarkable act, since the house was never Benedictine). See PM LA, 
XXXIII, 474, n , 489 ff. 

® In the late eleventh century Abbot Crispin’s mother retired with two companions to 
the abbey of Bee (see PM LA, xxxm, 539, n ); in the mid- twelfth, in England, a countess 
of Oxford (who was by birth a Clare) retired to the house of canons at St. Osyth’s (J. H. 
Round, Geojffrey de Mandeville [London, 1892], p. 390). See also G. G. Co niton, Five 
Centuries of Religion, i (Cambridge, 1923), 241. 

® Letters of fraternity were often issued to great persons of no very real piety, but the 
present instance is likely to indicate a personal act. For women, lich enough to bestow 
sufficient land to buy Westminster fraternity, not to marry, probably in itself indicates 
piety. No such eaxly case of lay private persons becoming associates of a monastery is 
cited in Prebendary Clark — MaxweiPs valuable articles in Archaeologia, Lxxv, 19-60; 
Lxxix, 179-216 The Scottish royal family (the parents of Queen Maud), St, Margaret, 
her husband and children, were received into the fraternity of Durham {ibid,, lxxv, 27). 
I wish to thank Piebendary Maxwell for kind assistance. 

The Commune of London (London, 1899), p, 102. 

® Calendar of Charter Rolls, ii, 71-72. In spite of all that has been written on this family 
this insfeximus has escaped notice. Cf., for Algar, W. Dugdale, Si FauPs (London, 1818L 
p. 256, Round, in Domesday Commemoration, Domesday Studies, ed. P. E. Dove (London, 
1S91), n, 558; on Derman and Tierri, Trans, London and Middlesex ArckaeoL Soc,, iii, 
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It is probably significant of the position of this family in early London history 
that Tierri’s daughter was the wife of William Blemund, who gave his name to 
Bloomsbury. We learn, from the charters discovered by Miss Ellis, that Tierri^s 
wife was a cognaia of Gilbert de Clare, earl of Pembroke. In other words, this 
Anglo-Saxon family, a century after the Conquest, had intermarried with the 
leading family of the Norman baronage. This fact makes more likely the identifi- 
cation, which has been suggested, of Derman of London with Berman, an im- 
portant Anglo-Saxon thane of William the Conqueror (whose charter to “Be- 
orman my man’’ is still preserved at the London Guildhall). And, if Berman of 
London had three daughters who were in the service of Queen Maud, an Anglo- 
Saxon princess, we wmuld thus have another possible link of connection between 
the two Bermans Both the estates in question had been held by thanes of King 
Edward the Confessor (whose names might suggest a blood connection with 
‘‘Berman” who inherited the properties, as I shall later show). 

The relationship between Ordgar and Tierri is not proved, nor the identity 
of the two Bermans. Other uncertainties enter this important family history 
(which is probably that of the first mayor of London). Nothing, therefore, is 
certain about the connections of the three daughters of Beorman except that 
they had a brother Ordgar. But it should be pointed out that Mr. Round would 
identify the thane, Berman, with a person lately dead in 1093-97,^ and only on 
the supposition that daughters of his were infants at his death could, I believe, 
they have been the persons for whom the Ancren Riwle was written. As we have 
it, I believe that that work belongs to the period of the coming of the Cistercians 
and could not have been written before c, 1 130. 1 believe that it was written for 
women who were mature, but not for women who were old.^® 

The conceivable possibility that the Ancren Rtwle may have been written for 
the three daughters of Beorman presents a working hypothesis which from the 
historical side lights up so clearly the tradition of the treatise that it must be 
studied so long as any chance remains of its validity. Work which I have been 


153 ff.; Round, F. C. Herts, i, 285-286, Commtme^ p. 106, The King^s Serjeants (Lon- 
don, 1911), p. 13; W. Page, London (London, 1923), pp. 211, 253, etc. Mr. Page rejects the 
identification (v. infra) of the two Bomesday ‘^Bermans” (taking, more positively than 
it was given, a suggestion of Mr. Round’s). 

® This person’s brother probably lived till 1115 (Page, op, cU. p. 249, LTLS^ Feb. 14, 
1935, and English Hist. Rev., 34, p. 369 n.). Cf. F. C. H , Herts, he. ciL; H. W. C. Davis, 
Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum (Oxford, 1913), No 399, p. 101, 1 shall discuss later 
one or more contemporary more obscure persons named Derman. 

For my opinion as to the age of the anchoresses of the Riwle see PMLAj xxxni, 477- 
478 (n.), and (by implication) MLR,^ik. (April, 1934), 173, n. 1, where I suggest a date of 
**about 1140, or even possibly a few years later” (on the supposition that Kilburn was 
founded 1134), I now realise that pudla in the foundation charter of Kilburn means 
merely virgo; see C. Johnson, Medieval Latin Word-List (Oxford, 1935), I find no address to 
the sisters in the Riwle that certainly implies their youth at the moment. On the other 
hand, the tone is adapted to persons much younger than St. Aelred’s recluse sister (see 
FMLAj XLiv, 659). The range of possible age is probably that indiated by Lditmjmems; 
see my Writings Ascribed to Richard RoUe, M LA m (1927), p. 539. 
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doing on the provenance of the extant manuscripts of the Riwle has brought out 
the extraordinary peisistence of court connections with this English treatise 
It may be said that all our extant clues as to who actually owned the existing 
copies bring us back to the court circles It is therefore very interesting that 
Tierrij ^‘the heir, perhaps the son, of Derman of London,” as Mr. Round calls 
him, married a Clare. At about the time when our clues to the provenance of 
manusciipts of the Anaen Rtwle begin, the countess of Clare owned the Cleo- 
patra manuscript of the work, and Tierri^s representative at that moment w^as 
closely linked to the court* she had married a Giffard, brother of the arch- 
bishop of York, of the bishop of Worcester (each, in turn, Lord Chancellor), of 
the abbesses of Shaftesbury and Wilton, the son of parents both in the ro}'al 
serviced^ These facts naturally prove nothing for the possible connection with 
the Riwle of the putative sisters of Tierri, but they make it worth while to push 
the investigation of his family history to the uttermost. Herein would seem to 
lie the chance of final disproof of the theory of the origin of the Ancren Riwle at 
Kilburn; it would be a tremendous stroke of good fortune if the same investiga- 
tion should, on the other hand, substantiate that hypothesis. 

Hope Emily Allen 

See Charier Rolls, loc. cU , Bishops and Reform, M. Gibbs, and J. Lang. (Oxford, 1934), 
p. 192, Register of Gijfard, Worcestershire Historical Society (1902), pp xxiv ff.; Register 
of Gtffard, Surtees Society, 109, xiv n I shall show later other possible links, with the Clare 
connection, of the Ancren Rtwle through the Merton copy and the “Dublin Rule ” 


2. THOMAS CHURCHYARD^S PENSION 

Neither Mr. Gamzue {PM LA , xlix, 1041-9) nor earlier writers on Churchyard 
seem to have noted that on July 19, 1597, the Queen granted the old poet a 
pension of 20d a day — or slightly more than 30£ a year — for life ^ This was a 
respectable sum; certainly it was entirely commensurate with Churchyard’s 
skill as a poet. It would have enabled Churchyard to live out his remaining six 
years in modest comfort; and there is no reason to suppose that the pension was 
not paid. Churchyard’s annuity is of some interest, since it is recorded in an 
ofheial document, and only the pension granted to Spenser enjoyed a similar 
distinction. 

Allan Griffith Chester 

University of Pennsylvania 

^ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1595-97 (London, 1869), iv, 466. 

3. THEOPHRASTUS AND HALL: A CORRECTION 

An interesting illustration of one of the dangers incident to parallel passages 
is afforded by a paper of Professor Edward Chauncey Baldwin’s, ‘^The Relation 
of the English ‘Character’ to its Greek Prototype,”^ in which, by error, the 


^ PM LA, xvm (N.S. xi), 412-423, 
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words of Theophrastus are attributed to Hall and those of Hall attributed to 
Theophrastus The lines should read: 

THEOPHRASTUS 
The Distrustful Man 

The Distrustful man is one who, 
having sent his slave to market, will 
send another to ascertain what price he 
gave. ... He will ask his wife in bed 
if she has locked the wardrobe, and if 
the cupboard has been sealed, and the 
bolt put upon the halldoor; and, if the 
reply is ^‘Yes,” not the less will he for- 
sake the blankets and run about shoe- 
less to inspect all these matters, and 
barely thus find sleep.^ 

In Professor Baldwin’s paper (p 418) the last nine lines under Hall are from 
Theophrastus and the last eight under Theophrastus are from Hall. 

Zaidee E. Green 

Diiquesm University 

2 R. C. Jebb, Tr., The Characters of Theophrastus (London, 1870), p. 145 

2 Fetherstone and Griffin Ed , The Works of Joseph Hall (London, 1617), p. 229. 


HALL 

Of the Distrustful 

When he hath committed a message 
to his servant, he sends a second after 
him to listen how it is delivered. . . . 
After his first sleep, he starts up, and 
asks if the furthest gate were barr’d, 
and out of a fearful sweat calls up his 
servant, and bolts the door after him, 
and then studies whether it were better 
to lie still and believe, or rise and see.^ 


4. SPENSER OR ANTHONY MUNDAY?— A NOTE ON 
THE AXIOCHUS 

From time to time during the past two hundred years there have been allusions 
to a certain translation of the Axtochus printed in 1592, possibly made by Ed- 
mund Spenser, but apparently not extant. The recent discovery of a copy of this 
lost work is the good fortune of Professor Padelford, well known as the principal 
editor of the Johns Hopkins Variorum edition of Spenser’s works. It is now 
handsomely published in facsimile, with a brief introduction by the discoverer, 
under the title* “The Axiochus of Plato Translated by Edmund Spenser, edited 
by Frederick Morgan Padelford, University of Washington; Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1934.”^ The discovery was first announced at the meeting 
of the Modern Language Association in December, 1932.^ The many months of 
delay in publication have been months of laborious research. The discoverer is 
confident, and he is not alone in his confidence, that we have here a genuine 
work of Edmund Spenser. But before receiving this work into the Spenserian 
canon, the basis of its claims should be examined. 

First, as to what may be called the external authority as distinguished from the 

^ References are to this publication unless otherwise stated. 

2 In an unpublished paper entitled ^'One of Spenser^s Lost Works Comes to Light.” See 
TMLAi XLvn (1932), 1335. 
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internal evidence. The editor’s introduction begins by citing the earliest known 
mention of the work, in the Catalogus Bibliotheccs Harieiance, 1744: ‘^Dialogue 
concerning the Shortnesse and Uncertainty of this Life, by Pialo, translated by 
Edw. Spenser 1592.” Then in 1758 John Upton, in the preface to his edition of 
the Faerie Queene^ speaks of a projected (but never published) "^‘third Volume; 
which will contain his Pastorals, Sonnets, &c. together with his View of the 
State of Ii eland, and a translation of a Socratic dialogue, entitled Axiochus or of 
Death; which is not taken notice of by any Editor of any part of his works.” 
But even if by these words Upton meant to vouch for the genuineness of the 
work (which may be doubted), it should be noted that his reputation is not of 
the best. He is the putative author of a spurious “new canto” of the Faerie 
Queene} 

Next, in 1773, Steevens included in his edition of Shakespeare a list of “Ancient 
Translations from Classic Authors,” in which he mentions “Axiochus, a Dia- 
logue, attributed to Plato, by Edm. Spenser, 4 to, 1592.” This entry is so slip- 
shod as to make it unlikely that he ever saw the book, and hence his mention 
of “Edm. Spenser” carries no weight. And in Herbert’s edition of Ames’ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities^ 1785-90, in the list of books printed in Scotland is entered: 
“1592. Plato’s Axiochus: on the shortness and uncertainty of life. Quarto.” 
Whether Herbert actually saw the work or not, he makes no suggestion of Ed- 
mund Spenser being the translator. 

The preface of Todd’s edition of Spenser, 1805, is quoted in Padelford’s intro- 
duction (p. 2): “I should have added to the present collection, the translation 
of Axiochus attributed to him, if my endeavours to obtain it had been attended 
with success.” But Todd himself seems to have had little faith in the attribution 
of the work to Edmund Spenser. Elsewhere in his preface (p. clxxiii) he makes the 
rather obvious remark: “Some readers will wonder when it is asserted that Plato 
wrote no Dialogue of this name. . . . And if Edmund Spenser, the poet, be really 
the English translator, we cannot but be surprised that a scholar so accomplished 
should be misled in regard to the author of the original.”^ 

The entry in Malone’s Shakespeare of 1821 (n, 274) is muddled and signifies 
nothing: “a translation of Axiocha’s Dialogues, attributed to Plato, by Spenser, 
. . . published in 1592.” 

According to the title-page of the work itself the translator is “Edw. Spenser.” 
In the brief address “To the Reader” it is said that the dialogue “was translated 
out of Greeke, by that worthy Scholler and Poet, Maister Edward Spenser, 
whose studies haue & doe carry no mean commendation, because their deserts 

® In H. J. Todd^s edition of The Worhs of Edmund Spenser (1805), i, clxxxiii, in the list 
of ^qmitations of Spenser,” appears the following entry: “A [pretended] New Canto of 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen, Now first published. 4to. Loud. 1747. Mr. Upton is stated to be 
the author, in Lockyer Davis’s Catalogue, 1783, p. 242, 1 think it very probable. . . , The 
Notes also bespeak the hand of Upton.” 

* In this connection it may be noted that Padelford labors under some confusion in say- 
ing (p. 16) that in the sixteenth century “by most scholars it [the Axiochus] was attributed 
to Plato, although its authenticity was already being questioned.” The fact is that the 
spuriousness of this dialogue has always been unquestioned. 
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are of so great esteemed' It is true enough, as Professor Padelford points out 
(p. 9), that the fact that the name was printed as or “Edward^* Spenser 

^ds not surprising, in view of the fact that Spenser’s full name had not appeared 
in any of his works published prior to 1592.” But Burbie’s ignorance of Spenser’s 
exact name is equally a fact whether or not the work itself is genuine, and throws 
no light on the very point at issue. It should also be remembered that from 1590 
to the end of Spenser’s life Ponsonbie was his one and only publisher. Genuine 
or not, this publication was pirated by one who was eager to print ^Vhatever 
would catch the public” (p. 7); and this being the case, we need not believe that 
it was the work of any Spenser, whether Edmund or Edward. 

This leaves one and only one positive authority for saying that “Edward” is a 
mistake on Burble’s part. This is a certain H. Atterbury, a previous owner of 
the book, whose marginal note opposite “Edward,” in the address “To the 
Reader,” says “A mistake for Edmund” (p. 63). Of him no information is given 
except Padelford’s own description of his notes as “much more superficial” than 
other notes found in the book in a different handwriting (p. 5). 

As to internal evidence, the editor calls attention (p. 28) to “passages which 
fall into rhythmical patterns, notably the iambic five-stress verse, a character- 
istic which the Axiochus shares with the View of the Present State of Ireland 
and cites the authority of Professor Osgood’s paper in ELH^ April, 1934. He adds 
that it is “further evidence, if such were needed, of the Spenserian authorship of 
the Axiochus P But Osgood, at the very beginning of his paper, is careful to 
emphasize that this is a characteristic which the translation of the Axiochus 
shares not only with the View of the Present State of Ireland but with a great 
many other prose works by all sorts of writers. Osgood says also (p. 4) : “In the 
earlier prose of Spenser’s familiar letters I do not observe the tendency.” This is 
evidence against, and not for, Padelford’s contention that the work belongs to 
Spenser’s youth. 

The editor proceeds to remark of the translation that “the alliteration, the 
antitheses, the balanced sentences, and the tendency to over-decoration are 
Euphuistic.” As to this, it need only be said that Spenser himself never attempted 
to imitate EuphuesI 

Next he asserts that “the strongest evidence of early authorship is furnished 
by the translation of the snatches of poetry.” He copies, with three mistakes, the 
following two passages: 

Of all that in the earth are ordained by nature. 

Than man, is not to bee found 
a more wretched creature. 

Him loued highest lupiter and Apollo deare, 
yet could he not reache to his eldest yeare. 

These verses are said to “recall the youthfuil {sic) attempts at translation in the 
epigrams of The Theatre for W orldlingsP They are not beyond the talents of 
lesser men than Spenser. The reader may easily compare them with the Theatre 
epigrams. He may judge whether there is any resemblance. 

® E. Legouis, Spenser, p. 134: “He has none of Lyly’s euphuism.’* 
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The editor, in speaking (p 29) of the appeal of the Axioihus to a “Stoic” at- 
titude, goes on to say. “It is interesting to refiect upon the extent to which the 
translation of the Axiochus in his formative years may have inlliienced the 
future outlook of the poet ” But, accoiding to the best living autliority,^ theie 
is no trace of Stoicism to be found in the Axiochus, And it may be hoped that 
Professor Padelford will take occasion to inform us to what extent Spenser was 
influenced by Stoicism, or by whatever else there is in this dialogue. 

Professor F I Caipenter^ places this work among the Spensei Apociypha, 
and remarks “In the case of Shakespeare almost every work of his time signed 
^W. S.’ has been ascribed to him, whether confidently or doubtfully. Something 
of the same sort is now happening in the case of Spenser.” 

It appears that there is no external authority of any weight whatever for as- 
cribing this translation to Edmund Spenser. And the internal evidence of style 
and content is definitely against such an ascription. 

If this work is not Spenser’s, who can claim it^ There is one obvious candidate. 
Originally there was annexed to the translation, and presumably by the same 
author, “a sweet speech or Oration, spoken at the Tryumphe at White-hall be- 
fore her Maiestie, by the Page to the right noble Earle of Oxenforde ” For many 
years Anthony Munday was the leading writer of “triumphs” and civic pageants 
on just such occasions.® In many of his works he describes himself as “servant” 
of the Earl of Oxford.® The inference is that whatever was spoken on these oc- 
casions by the Earl of Oxford’s page was written by none other than Munday. 

Munday was not averse to pseudonymity in its boldest form It is well known 
that his play Sir John Oldcaslle was published under the name of William Shake- 
speare. 

While Burbie was never Spenser’s publisher, he published Munday ’s transla- 
tion Gerileon of England, and in this same year of 1592 Burbie also published 
Munday’s translation of the first and second books of Frimaleon of Greece, in 
1595 and 1596 respectively.^^ And among the many other foreign books trans- 
lated by Munday is The Defence of Contraries, dated 1593- tliis is a series of 
sophistical paradoxes, arguing for example that blindness is desirable, just as the 
Axiochus argues that death is desirable.^^ 

The translator of the Axiochus does not base himself on the original as 
Spenser would have done. Padelford has elaborately demonstrated (pp 17-25) 
that the translator used the text of Welsdaiius, which gives Greek and Latin in 
parallel columns, that he followed the Latin version, and that he shows no sign 

® See A E. Taylor, Plato, The Man and his Work (1929), pp. 550-552: “The dialogue 
is a piece of anti-Epicurean polemic, intended to contrast the Platonic with the Epicurean 
answer to the perennial question What may I hope for? and to insinuate that the ‘wisdom’ 
of Epicurus is not even original It is a mere revival of the ideas of a second-rate sophist, 
and a ‘doctrine of despair’ into the bargain, ... I see no need to suppose a date later than 
the time of Epicurus, whose Greek is much of the same stamp ” 

^ Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, p. 129. 

® Celeste Turner, “Anthony Mundy: An Elizabethan Man of Letters,” Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia Publ in Eng., n, pp. 152-168. lUd., p. 25-26. Ibid,, p. 208. 

Pollard and Redgrave, Short-Title Catalogue, 1926, p. 468. Turner, pp, 90-92. 
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of having consulted the original Greek But it should be noted that Spenser, 
like Browning’s father, “was a scholar and knew Greek” as well as La tin, 
whereas Munday knew Latin but not Greek The translator’s mode of procedure 
is what should be expected from such a hack as Munday, but not from Spenser 
(especially if the work was done while he was at, or fresh from, the University). 

Stress is laid in the introduction (pp 26-27) on several characteristic words 
and phrases in this translation which are compared with passages in Spenser’s 
poetry. The parallel-passage argument is weak from overwork it has been used 
to infer that all the works, not only of Spenser himself but of a dozen others 
more or less, were written by the same Bacon who wrote Shakespeare Writers 
of this school have only succeeded in proving, what hardly requires proof, that 
authors, and Elizabethan authors in particular, echo one another quite as much 
as they echo themselves A leading authority on Munday writes “The annota- 
tions of Elizabethan editors are largely composed of such parallels, but the only 
deduction that can reasonably be drawn is that the writers all had good ears and 
retentive memories ” What more natural than that the sedulous Munday, who 
twelve years before had been the first to imitate EuphueSj^^ should have copied 
phrases here and there from the newly popular poet whose name he ventured to 
filch^ 

There is further evidence, “if such were needed.” Miss Byrne has observed^^ 
that the habitual use of the double instead of single “o” in certain words is a 
distinctive mark of Munday ’s spelling; that just at this time, during the last 
decade of the sixteenth century, he used it in approximately half the cases in 
which these words occur (among them are“woonted,” “mooue” and “woonder”) ; 
that he, singularly enough, persisted in writing “freend” instead of “friend”; 
and that these peculiarities may decide questions of disputed authorship. Apply- 
ing this test (and not counting “doo,” “doost,” “dooth,” which occur in the 
translation of the Axiochiis and in Spenser, but were quite common at the time), 
we find what is certainly never found in Spenser, namely: “woont” (A 2 verso, 
line 1), “mooue” (lines 12 and 1.3, and B 4 verso, line 2), and “woonderfuU” (B 4 
recto, line 18) And while “yoong” (B4 recto, line 21 ) does not occur in Miss 
Byrne’s list, it exemplifies the same habit, and moreover it never occurs in 
Spenser. There is also “freends” at B 3 verso, line 5, At the same time “wont” is 
properly spelled at A verso, lines 8 and 13, A 2 recto, line 22, and As recto, line 1, 
and “wonted” at A 4 recto, line 1 . This is just what we should expect. 

In brief, to meet the essential conditions of the problem, a “Spenser” must be 
produced whose prose style was Euphuistic, who was attracted by sophistical 

“Perfect in the Greek tongue’’ is the well-known phrase of Lodowxck Bryskett’s Dis- 
course of Civill Life, 

See E. G. Harman, Edmund Spenser and the Impersonations of Francis Bacon (London, 
1914). Particular reference is made to pp. 133-142, 170, 191, 223, 330-332, 389-390, 492- 
494, 499-501, 529-566. Carpenter {op ctL, p. 264) tersely comments, “A mad world, my 
masters'” is Clare Byrne, in The Library (June, 1932), p 32. 

1 ® In Zelauto, 1580. See Turner, op. cit , p. 29-30. 

“Anthony Munday’s Spelling as a Literary Clue,” The Library (1923). Accompanying 
this article is a commendation from no less an authority than A. W. Pollard. 
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paradoxes, who wrote ^ ^triumphs/’ who labored at translation without knowing 
Greek, and whose spelling was his own. He is not the Spenser whom we know; 
his name is Anthony Munday.^® 

Bernard Freyd 

The following errata have been noted. P. vii, last line, “Records” should he “Record ” 
P 1, line 13, “etc should be “&c.” P. 2, line 6, “live” should be “eight”, and line 8, put 
comma after “added” P, 3, line 9, “man wise (1553)” should be “wise man (1533) ” 
P. 4, line 30, and P. 5, line 19, “Records” should be “Record.” P. 10, line 12, put comma 
after “Oration ” P. 11, line 17, “Woods” should be “Wood’s”; line 24, put comma after 
“Archaeologia”, line 28, put comma after “street”, line 29, delete comma after “benefac- 
tion”; and line 32, “the” should be ‘‘an.” P. 12, line 2, “Life 3” should be “Life, in ” P. 13, 
line 12, “Phillippe” should be “Philippe.” P. 16, line 17, “Bilibaldus” should be “Wih- 
baidus ” P. 18, line 18, “& also” should be “and also.” P. 27, line 28, “having” should be 
“haumg.” P. 28, line 25, “That man is” should be “Than man, is”, line 29, “reach” should 
be “reache”; and line 30, “youthful!” should be “youthful.” P, 63, line 4, “Cynosargus” 
should be “Cynosarges”; and line 5, “took” should be “tooke.” P. 64, last line, “Cyno- 
sargus” should be “Cynosarges.” 


Mr. Freyd’ s criticism is an attempt to show that Anthony Munday and not 
Spenser was the author of the translation of the Axiochus published in 1592. 
This hypothesis was one which I carefully considered when engaged upon the 
editorial work, and I came to the conclusion, in which the Spenser scholars who 
reviewed the evidence with me agreed, that the translation could not have been 
the work of Munday. In the interests of scholarship, I therefore welcome the 
opportunity to present the evidence. 

My critic strangely misconceives the opening paragraphs of the Introduction 
in which I review chronologically all previous mention of the translation, either 
by scholars or in bibliographies ^ As should be obvious to any casual reader, this 
is given merely by way of background and is not employed to support the thesis 
that Spenser was the author. 

The only external evidence to which I gave weight is the attribution of the 
work to Spenser on the title-page and in the brief address “To the Reader.” It 
must be recognized that this creates presumptive evidence in Spenser’s favor. I 
acknowledged that Burbie was ignorant of Spenser’s first name, but I showed 
why this might well have been. In this connection it may be interesting to ob- 
serve incidentally, as Dr. Heffner discovered after the publication of my book, 
that even Camden, whom we have reason to believe was a personal friend of the 
poet, in his Remains^ 1623 (also 1629), at the end of the section on “Poems,” p. 
289 (p. 285 in 1629), refers to the poet as Edward Spenser. 

As external evidence in support of Munday ’s authorship, Mr. Freyd stresses 
the fact that Munday prided himself upon being the “servant” of the Earl of 
Oxford, which would account for the inclusion of the “sweet speech” in the same 
volume with the Axiochus^ that he was not averse to pseudonymity, and that 

^ The fact that Carpenter placed the Axiochus in the Apocrypha is of course readily to 
be understood, since he had never seen the work, and mistakenly thought that the 1607 
translation, which does not suggest Spenser^’s style, might be the one in question. 
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Burble printed certain of Munday’s translations. As the ^‘sweet speech’’ is not 
extant, and as we know nothing of its date or the occasion of its delivery, it is 
idle to conjecture as to its authorship. To be sure Munday employed the stereo- 
typed epithet of ‘‘servant” in dedicating his Mirrour of Mutabilitie to Oxford, 
but he was only one of a group of satellites among men of letters who clustered 
around the Earl. Thus Spenser himself was at pains to address to the Earl one 
of the original series of dedicatory sonnets to the Faerie Queene, in which he 
acknowledges the love which Oxford bears to “th’ Heliconian ymps” and pro- 
fesses his own love for the Earl with a warmth which differentiates this sonnet 
from all the others addressed to men save that to Lord Grey, but we do not 
know how much Spenser may actually have seen of Oxford during his first visit 
to England. We do not even know how long before 1600, when Jonson held him 
up to ridicule as Balladino, “pageant-poet to the city of Milan,” Munday turned 
his attention to pageants. According to Withington (Eng, Pag, n, 26), there 
were no civic pageants in 1592 and 1593, and probably none in 1594. 

There is no warrant for saying, on the basis of Sir John Oldcastky that “Mun- 
day was not averse to pseudonymity in its boldest form.” The edition of the 
play which bears Shakespeare’s name on the title-page actually appeared in 1619, 
though dated 1600.^ Where is the slightest evidence that Munday, one of the 
four authors, had any responsibility for this title-page? 

The fact that Burbie published Munday’s Gerileon in England in 1592 should 
not be overlooked, but in the light of the evidence as a whole cannot be given 
much weight 

The only internal evidence which Mr. Freyd offers in support of his thesis is 
the presence of a euphuistic element in the translation and certain double “o” 
spellings in words where the single “o” would be expected. The first is turned to 
Munday’s account with the remark that “it need only be said that Spenser never 
attempted to imitate Euphues^ and M. Legouis is quoted in a footnote to the 
effect that “He [Spenser] has none of Lyly’s euphuism.” The quotation as given 
is entirely misleading and places an eminent scholar in a ridiculous light. M. 
Legouis makes this observation in a passage where he is discussing the style of 
the Faene Queene, not of the poetry as a whole; certainly so exact a student 
would be the first to recognize the use of alliteration, antitheses, balanced sen- 
tences, rhetorical questions, and paronomasia in The Shepheardes Calender (Cf. 
“Januarye,” 11. 48-62) and of conventional conceits and artificial analogies in 
the AmoreUu 

And now as to Munday’s predilection for the double “o” in words where the 
single “o” would be expected, and for spelling friend “freend.” As Miss Byrne 
points out, Munday preferred these more archaic spellings and they persist to 
some extent in his later works despite the tendency of compositors to normalize 
speHing. Miss Byrne gives the following list of these double “o” vrords found in 
John A Kent and Sir Thomas More: afioord, approoue, aboord, abooue, boorde, 
doone, vndoone, doost, dooth, foorth, looue, loouers, loouely, loouing, belooud, 
mooue, remooue, prooue, reprooue, swoord, woord, woork, woorsMp, woorth, 

2 Cf. William J. Neidig, «The Shakespeare Quartos of 1619,” MP, m (1910), 145-163. 
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woorthie, woorthily Of this list it is interesting to note that the following are 
to be found in Spenser affoord, apioone, aboord, boorde, doone, vndoone, doost, 
dooth, foorth, looiic, mooue, prooue In addition we find in Spenser many similar 
words employing the double “o” which Munday did not happen to use in the 
above plays. 

As we should expect to find, this tendency to employ the double occurs 
more frequently in Spenser’s earlier poetry than in the later, but these spellings 
are conspicuous in one late work, Coh7i Clout’s Come Home Agoine (1595). soong 
(L 92), doone (1 127), abooid (1 224), doo (L 257), foorth (1. 550), goolds (1. 339), 
moou’d (1. 649), prooued (1 664), hooued (1 666), and 'woond (in the sense of 
dwelt, 1. 774). If we are to assign the Axtochiis to Munday on tlic basis of a few 
double ‘‘o” spellings, we must assign Colin Clout to him as well. Indeed ve shall 
also have to acknowledge his authorship of the original version of Sidney’ 
Arcadia^ and also of Sidney’s contribution (Chapters 1~6) to 0/ the Treivncs of 
the Christian Religion^ since these double “o” spellings occur with some frequency 
in the former, and are strewn through the pages of the latter. Of course the 
fallacy is obvious: one cannot reason that because Munday employed the double 
'‘o” spelling, a work in which such spellings occur is therefore to be assigned to 
him. Again it was especially unfortunate to cite the spelling of friend as “f reend,” 
since this spelling occurs so frequently in Spenser and is the preferred spelling in 
The Shepheardes Calendar (cf. May, 167; May, 305, and July, 194) 

The internal evidence upon which we must necessarily rely is that of style 
In my Introduction I quoted a few of the words and phrases peculiarly character- 
istic of Spenser’s diction. Mr. Freyd attempts to sweep aside this evidence with 
the observation that ^‘The parallel-passage argument is weak from overwork.” 
This of course is just begging the question. One could argue with equal logic that 
Darwin failed to establish his thesis because he furnished too much evidence. 
Mr. Freyd finds an easy explanation by proposing that Munday “copied phrases 
here and there from the newly popular poet.” But the evidence rests not merely 
on these characteristic words and phrases but as well upon the musical and flow- 
ing style of the whole translation, written by one who had a most sensitive ear. 
Again and again the prose assumes a poetical character. 

As opposed to the conclusions of a newcomer in the field, it is significant to 
contrast those of Professor Osgood, who is as well, or better, qualified than any 
other living scholar to pass upon the question at issue: 

As for the genuineness of the translation as a work of Spenser, there is no doubt in my 
mind whatever. Not only the striking Spenserian phrases which you point out, and which 
would be apparent to anyone much read in Spenser, but the presence of metrical lines of 
Spenserian veise embedded in the prose after Spenser ^s habit, are such as no one else would 
use, or could counterfeit, at least in Spenser^s day. I think after my work in compiling the 
Concordance to Spenser my ear is fairly quick to detect the Spenserian cadence; in reading 
the Axiochus I hear it again and again. Short of Spenser’s own affidavit, the evidence is as 
strong as it can be 

How anyone familiar with Munday prose could assign this translation to him, 
is hard to imagine. Thomas Seccombe only echoed the verdict of Munday’s 
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contemporaries when he characterized him as “destitute of originality or style’^ 
(D N B) Munday’s translations are pure hack-work , his sentences are often 
clumsy, sometimes ambiguous, and his diction is singularly lacking in cadence 
He has, moreover, certain mannerisms which are easily detected, such as bring- 
ing into unpleasant juxtaposition words with the same endings. Lest I seem to be 
begging the question, a few quotations are in order 
I have before me photostats, from the unique copy owned by Sir R L. Harms- 
worth, of two essays translated by Munday from the French of Plessis de Mor- 
nay; The True knowledge of a man^s owne selfe and Of the immortahtie of the soidef 
along with A Dialogue of the prouidence of God^ written in Xenophon^ his first 
booke of the deedes and sayings of Socrates ^ These are expository treatises and 
therefore comparable to the AxiochuSy and Munday ^s style may properly be 
tested by them. The following may serve as examples: 

The fourth comaundement, consisteth in the obseruation of ceremonies and duties, thereto 
belonging, as also m their diligent regarding according to our entraunce into the knowledge 
of God, of which knowledge they are visible signes, exciting vs to obseruance of true re- 
ligion {The True knowledge, p 139 ) 

Ye haue the very like combination betweene the powers of nature, and that the motions 
of the hart, doe iustly answer to the knowledge which a man hath of any thing but there 
is a difference in the complections or temperatures of the hart, & the spirits, and the bloods 
present beeing, for, the hart beeing hotte and dry, is the sooner kindled, whereon wee see 
some more suddenly to bee enflamed with anger, then others are, & the moouings of the 
hart & the spirits, moueth the blood (not euermore) after one kinde, but diuersly, and ac- 
cording to the diuersitie of the affections. {Ihtd , pp. 158-159 ) 

That the soule is no way cosisting or made of any part of the elements, is apparant and 
manifest by this reason. It is impossible, that nature being corruptible, should coprehend 
and conceiue thmges vniuersall and incorruptible as to conceiue and apprehend God, with 
the vnmersality of thmges the numbers, the differences of thmges honest and dishonest* 
yet naturally, and euen without teaching, men doe apprehend these things It is then to 
bee ludged, that the seates of these apprehesions, are not natures elementaries, but much 
more excellent the coiruptible things, & likewise that they are perpetual see heere what 
natural reasons are yeelded, for the immortahtie of the soule {Of the immortalike of the soule, 
195-197 ) 

Thou hast in thee a little portion of thys earth, which thou seest to be so great, & a small 
quantitie of humour, which is of so large aboudance in thev/orld nowe, consideiing eyther 
of these thmges to be so great, & yet thou hast of eyther some final portion, and altogether 
being so aslembled [sic] in thy body, as thou couldest haue no vnderstading at ail, except 
they were in this sort ordered These thmges (I say) being so gieat, and in multitude in- 
finite, howe doost thou imagine, but that they should be well ordained? {Dialogue, L 4 
verso — 1 5 recto.) 

2 Excerpted from Momay’s work on The Truth of the Christian Religion, which Munday 
states in the Epistle had recently come to hand and which he intended to translate in its 
entirety He seems to have been ignorant of Sidney and Golding’s translation, published 
in 1587 

^ The inclusion of the Dialogue was seemingly an afterthought, since the pagination is 
indicated by signatures only. 
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Yes, hold and beleeue it foi most certaine that God sees, hearcs, regards, and hath care of 
thee, mee, & all thinges else whatsoeuer together. {Ibid , A 1 recto ) 

Wherever one dips into these translations he encounters the same biinglingj 
jerky, and jangling prose. In many passages the style is not even decently pedes- 
trian. Yet it is proposed that we assign the Axiochus to a hack who stumbled 
through a translation in this manner, 

A few other points remain to be considered. My critic lakes exception to the 
statement that ^^By most scholars it [the Axiochus] was attiibuted to Plato, al- 
though its authenticity was already being questioned.” Since, for the first time, 
I have assembled the Renaissance versions and editions of the dialogue, no one 
else has been, or is, in a position to state what Renaissance scholars thought of 
the authorship. The facts are as follows: Agricola, Pircklieymer, Perionius, 
Dolet, Eelprato, and Welsdalius attribute the dialogue to Plato: Ficino and 
Postel, to Xenocrates; and Mornay to “Plato, or some other Ancient Pagan 
Philosopher.” It should be said that Belprato in his original manuscript assigned 
the work to Xenocrates on the title-page, presumably upon the authority of 
Ficino, but when he submitted his manuscript to Ludovico Domenichi for critical 
examination, that distinguished scholar changed the title to read “L’Assiocho 
. . . di Platone.” In a letter to Belprato which serves as a foreword, Ludovico 
comments on this change as follows: 

Ma ben vi voglio prepare, che non ui marauigliate, ch’io habbia mutato li titolo al Lialogo 
da voi tradotlo col nome di Xenocrate percioche anchor che sia openio ne d’altuni, che 
non sia di Platone, ma di Xenocrate, & secondo certi altri d’altro authoie non dimeno 
m^ e paruto no erraie seguendo il parer commune & quelio dell’ Agncola che lo tradusse in 
Latino. 

Ludovico, writing in 1550, is thus authority for the statement that “the common 
belief” was that Plato was the author. Postel and Welsdalius are the other two 
editors who comment on the authorship. The title-page of PostePs version 
(1537-39) reads “Axiochvs Dialogve de Xenocrates Platonique ...” and in 
the “Epistre a ma Damoiselle de Mesieres” is the following comment (a i recto) 
“Cest vn dialogue daulchuns attribue a Platon, mais quat a la verite il esi dun 
sien disciple nome Xenocrates.” Welsdalius, in his Argumentum, remarks (3) 

Suidas etiam hunc dialogum Aeschini Socratico asscriptum fuisse 

dicit.” 

As to Spensers knowledge of Greek. Despite the assertion of Bryskett that 
the poet was “perfect in the Greek tongue,” there is division of opinion among 
scholars on this point, and this is not the place to go into the merits of so nice a 
question. 

And now a word about the translations of the poetry. To be sure “they are not 
beyond the talents of lesser men than Spenser,” but like the verses in The Theatre 
for Wordlings they illustrate the difficulty which the young poet experienced in 
throwing his accents on the important words. They scan as follows: 

Of iH th&t in th^ edrth ^re 6rd^inM by ndtiire, 

ThSii min, is n6t bie i6mxd i mbre writchM creittire. 
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Him loiied highest IlipitSr dnd Ap6115 d^are, 

YSt c6uld ii§ n6t rSache t6 his 61dgst y^are. 

YTiS-t thmkSst th6u df him th&t tatight thS chflde t6 crie: 

WhSn first the Stinne bright ddy hS s6eth with t6iid& Sye. 

A comparison with the ''Epigrams’^ and * ^Sonets’’ will substantiate the correct- 
ness of my statement. 

In commenting upon my concluding paragraph (p. 29) Mr. Freyd denies traces 
of Stoicism in the Axiochtis* My position there was that the dialogue manifests 
an undoubted characteristic of the Stoic philosophers, ^'an attitude of heroism 
in confronting the issues of life and death.^’ There is no doubt that this, of itself, 
is not Stoicism in its complete and technical sense, but no one can deny that it 
is a genuine Stoic principle or that the Axiochus does contain it. His statement 
that A. E. Taylor finds no element of Stoicism in the Axiochus is not borne out 
by the quotation from that authority, for Taylor merely declares the dialogue to 
be a polemic contrasting ‘The Platonic with the Epicurean answer to the ques- 
tion Whay may I hope for?^^ Mr. Freyd here implies that an anti-Epicurean 
polemic cannot show traces of Stoicism and that there were no traces of Platonic 
tenets in Stoic doctrine. His citation of authority is as irrelevant to his argument 
as the argument itself is to my position. As a matter of fact Spenser was appreci- 
ably influenced by Stoic philosophy. No Spenser scholar will be inclined to 
quarrel with the following statement by Professor Merritt Y. Hughes in his 
paper on “Spenser’s Debt to the Greek Romances” {MP xxiii, 73): “Spenser 
conceived temperance as the subordination of the passions to the mind, and was 
as much interested in the restraint of anger and grief as in that of the lust for 
pleasure. The conception was essentially stoic, and Upton’s notes on the second 
book of the Faerie Queene leave no doubt that Cicero, Seneca, and Epictetus 
were Spenser’s mentors.” Likewise Professor Renwick {Edmund Spenser , p. 160) 
comments on the indebtedness of Book Six to Seneca, and is bold to remark that 
Cicero influenced Spenser more profoundly than did any other writer. That 
Spenser found the theme of the Axiochus congenial will hardly be questioned by 
those who know him well. The problems of mutability as opposed to stability 
and of the ultimate destiny of the human spirit are dominant in his latest works, 
the Cantos of Mutability and the last two hymns. 

In conclusion, I regret that some errata escaped me. But on what authority 
does Mr. Freyd give Pirckheymer’s first name as “Wilibaldus?” It appears as 
“Bilibaldus” on the title-page of his Axiochus and of all his works listed in the 
catalogue of the British Museum. Again, it is conjectural whether or not Spenser 
correctly transliterated “Cynosarges.” 

Frederick M. Padeleorb 

University of Washin^on 

5. ASTER Y’S TRANSFORMATION IN MUIOPOTMOS 
It may, I think, be postulated that the chief source of the transformation of 
Astery in Spenser’s Muiopotmos^ is to be found in the following passage in 
Lactantius’s commentary on Statius; 

^ Stanzas 15, 16 and 17. 
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Venus and Cupid, having once alighted on a ccitain beautiful meadow, stiove in plnful 
contest to see who should pick most flowers Cupid, though aidedin his swift wings, whuh 
readily overcame the weight of his body, was nevertheless vs'inpmshed , foi the inmph 
Pcristera hastened to the assistance of Venus and gave the goddess the \ k toi)' She fhd so 
to her cost Cupid, full of indignation, tiansformed the n> mph into the bud called irtpLarcpd 
by the Greeks But a notable honoi softened the piimsluncnt innu ted on Peiistma Venus, 
in order to comfoit the hapless and innocent n>mph, took the dove unilei hci special pio- 
tection ^ 

In Minopfltmos it is Venus that is enraged and that vents her anger on (lie nymph 
In this difference we may perhaps see reflected Apuleius’s famous story of Cupid 
and Psyche,'^ but if I am right in conjecturing that Venus stands for Queen 
Elizabeth and Astery for Penelope Devereux,'^ it may well be that the poet had 
special reasons for altering Lactantius’s tale. 

Charles W. Lem mi 

Goiicher College 

2 Lactantius Placidus, Commentarii in Stahi Thebaida (Teubner- Leipzig, 1898), iv. 226: 
Venus et Cupido, cum quodam tempore voluptatis gratia m quosdara nitentes discendissent 
campos, lasciva contentione certare coeperunt, qui plus sibi gemmantes colligeret floies 
Quorum Cupido, adiutus mobilitate pennarum, postquam naturam corporis volatu supera- 
vit, victus est numeio Peristera emm nympha subito accurnt et adiuvando Venerem su- 
periorem efficit cum poena sua Cupido siquidem indignatus mutavit puellam in avem quaj 
a Griecis Tepiarepd appellatur Sed poenam honor minuit Venus, naraque consolatiira 
puellie et innocentis transfjgurationera, columbam m tutela sua esse mandivit 

^ Cf. I E Rathborne, ‘Another Interpretation of Afniopolmoi,’^ PAfLA, xil\, 1061. 

^ Cf Lemmi, “The Allegorical Meaning of Spenser’s Miiiopotmos” m PM LA, XLV 
(1930), 732-748 

6. THE DATE OF SPENSER’S MUTABILITIE CANTOS 

The date of composition of Spenser’s MuiabtliHe cantos has been the concern of 
seveial articles and a variety of evidence has been oilered to prove that they weie 
composed after the first three books of The Faerie Queene, if not after the second 
three also~™or else was early as 1579-80.1 

Except for Miss Allbright, scholars in general believe that ihe Mutahilitie 
cantos are a mature, and so a late, work of Spenser’s, and that they rightly be- 
long where tradition has placed them, immediately after Book vi. My paper, 
depending upon the same type of evidence as was used by Professor Padelford, 
will at least cast doubt upon some of the evidence presented in support of the 
argument for a late date of composition. I come to directly opposite conclusions. 

As there seems to exist no definite external evidence for determining the date 
of the Mutahilitie cantos, scholars depend for proof upon the cantos themselves. 

^ The evidence is summarized in A Spenser Handbook by H. S V. Jones (1930), Chap. 
XX The chief articles on the subject are as follows “The Cantos of MutabilUie. Further 
Considerations Bearing on the Date ’’ by Frederick M. Padelford, PMLA, xLv (1930), 
704 ff ; “The Date of Spenser’s Cantos of Mutability, by Douglas Bush, Ibid., pp. 954-957 ; 
“On the Dating of Spenser’s ‘Mutability’ Cantos” by E. M. Albright, SP, xxvx (1929), 
482 
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In a recent article^ Professor Fletcher points out what appears to be a definite 
change m Spenser’s style, as reflected in his use of words denoting and connoting 
color, light, and shade, between the first three and the second three books of 
The Faene Queene. If Professor Fletcher’s study is a dependable indication of 
Spenser’s changing method as a writer, an examination of the color, light, and 
shade words in the MntahihHe cantos might supply probable evidence as to 
whether these cantos w’-ere composed before or after Spenser’s style changed, 
that is, before 1590 or between 1590 and 1596. If the Mutahilitie cantos were 
composed before 1590 the probabilities are that they were not part of the un- 
completed Book VII, but were probably discarded from one of the earlier books. 

For this study I have taken the same lists of words that were used by Professor 
Fletcher, but since the Mtitabihtie cantos are two only, and each completed book 
contains twelve cantos, it is best, as more clearly showing the relationship exist- 
ing between the Miitabilihe and the other books of The Faene Queene, to make a 
percentile table Therefore I have taken the total number of times the color, 
light, and shade words occur in each book and divided these totals by the num- 
ber of stanzas in each book.^ This gives us percentile figures which may be used 
for comparison with each other, and with the percentile findings for the Mnia- 
bihtie cantos. 

The following is a color word frequency table for the Mutabiliiie cantos. I 
leave out, for economy’s sake, those words of Fletcher’s list which are not found 
at all in the Mutabilihe cantos, and I shall repeat only the totals per book as 
given by Professor Fletcher. 


Blood, bloody, gore, gory 

, 2 

yvory 


2 

gold, golden, gilt 

5 

lilly . . 


1 

silver 

4 

red . , 


1 

green 

5 

gray 


. 2 

black, cole black 

4 

yellow 


1 

purple empurpled 

1 

marble 


1 

hore, hoarie 

3 

browne 


J. 

white 

2 

Total 


35 

The total number of stanzas, the total number of color words per book, and the 
percentage of color words to stanzas, are as follows: 

Stanzas 

Color words 

Percentages 


Book I . 

617 

. 222 . 

. 35.98 


Book II . 

683 

. 243 

. . 35 57 


Book in ... 

677 . 

.193 . . 

28.508 


Book IV 

599 . . 

. 121 , 

. 20.20 


Book V. . ... 

565 ... 

. 98 

17.34 


Book VI 

554 

.. 86 

15.52 


Mutahilitie. . . 

114 

. 35 . . 

30 70 



2 James V. Fletcher, ^^Some Observations on the Changing Style of the Faerie Queene^ 
SF, XXXI (1934), 152-159. 

^ I exclude the two stanzas of Mutabiliiie canto vm because this fraction of acanto is too 
small to work with satisfactorily. 
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Professor Fletcher has pointed out one of the facts presented in this table — that 
there is a decided falling off in Spenser ^s use of color words between the first thr^e 
and the second three books of The Faerie Queene. If this is, as he believes, an 
indication of Spenser’s changing style, then the figures for the Mutahlilie cantos 
need explanation, for the proportion of color words to stanzas in these cantos 
is much closer to the proportions of Books i, n, and iii, than to those of Books, 
IV, V, and vi. 

Similar conclusions must be drawn from an examination of Spenser’s use of 
light and shade words These words and the number of times each appears in the 
Mutabilitie cantos are as follows (again I exclude words in Fletcher’s list which 
do not appear in MtUabilitie ) : 


bright 

7 

burn, burning. 

. 3 

light .... 

. 9 

cristall 

1 

dark, darksome ... 

... 3 

flasht, flashing . . 

1 

flame, flaming 

... 2 

moon 

.7 

fire, fiery 

. . 7 

glas, glassy. . . 

.... 2 

twinkling 

1 

lightning, levin 

. 1 

shady, shadow 

1 

sun, sunny, sunshiny . 

. . . . 4 

beames, beamy 

3 

blaze, blazing 

1 

stars, starry 

5 

clouds, cloudy . . 

1 



sparkling 

' L-i 



Total 

. 60 


The total number of stanzas, the total number of words denoting and connot- 
ing light, shade, and darkness, and the percentages of their appearance in the 
various books of The Faerie Queene^ are as follows: 


stanzas light and shade words Percentages 

Book 1 617 312 50 56 

Bookn 683 210 30.74 

Book III 677 213 31.46 

Book IV 599 Ill 18,53 

Bookv .. .... 565 116 .. . .. 20 53 

Book VI 554 100 18.05 

Mutabilitie 114 60 52.63 


This table shows that the proportion of light and shade words in the MulahiF 
itie cantos is decidedly nearer those of Books i, li, and iii of The Faerie Queene 
than to the proportions of Books iv, v, and vi. Our evidence proves, therefore, 
that the style of the Mutabilitie cantos is more nearly like that of the first three 
books than of the last three books and so of about the same time as the earlier 
books. 

Professor Padelford’s study of Spenser’s use of compound words, and the 
conclusions he draws from Floyd Stovall’s article on Spenser’s use of feminine 
rimes,'* do not agree with these findings. If, however, my conclusions are wrong, 
Professor Padelford’s must be wrong also, for exactly the same method, though 

^ Floyd Stovall, “Feminine Rimes in tht Faerie Queem^^ JEGPE.icxn (1927), 91-95. 
For Padelford’s article see note 1 above. 
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a different set of words, is used in both; and if my conclusions seem to lead Pro- 
fessor Fletcher further than he might wish to go in his analysis of Spenser^s style, 
nevertheless I have used exactly the same material in exactly the same wav. 

From these various studies analyzing Spenser’s style — Padelford’s, Fletcher’s, 
and the present article — it is safe to draw only one conclusion; that is, that the 
counting of words in a partial analysis of vocabulary is not satisfactory evidence 
for determining the dates of composition of portions of The Faerie Qaeeue. As 
to Professor Fletcher’s findings, my study may well indicate that even if there 
is a difference of style between the first three and the second three books of T he 
Faerie Queene, it may have been deliberate on Spenser’s part and not the result 
of a weary or flagging imagination. 

J, M. Purcell 

Marquette University 


7. UNA AND DUESSA 

It has long been thought that Spenser got the suggestion for the name of his 
heroine Una in Ireland, where the name was a common one.^ There is every 
reason for accepting this conjecture,^ though it should be added that the poet, 
with his classical training and background, was doubtless confirmed in his de- 
cision to use the name by its Latin implications. 

Less attention has been given to the source of Spenser’s name for Una’s foil 
and antagonist, Duessa, the first syllable of which also suggests a Latin origin, 
quite in keeping with the duplicity of the witch’s character. But the ending 
-essa is not so readily accounted for. As a matter of fact, the name Duessa is even 
more incontrovertibly Irish than the name Una. The following occurrences of it 
are drawn from documents dealing with the period between 1000 a.d. and the 
time of Spenser. 

(a) A.D. 1050. Dubheassa ingen Briain moritur. “Dubheassa, daughter of Brian, died.” 
{Chronicum Scotormn^ ed. Hennessy, p, 280.) 

(b) A.D. 1078. Dubesa ingen Amhalgadha, comarba Patraic, ben righ Airther, do- 
ecaibh. “Dubesa, daughter of Amhalgaidh successor of Patrick, wife of the king of the 
Airthir, died.” {Annals of Ulster, ed. MacCarthy, n, 30.) 

(c) Dubeasa ingen Augairi (ob. 1112?) hUi Lorcain. “Dubeasa daughter of Aughaire 
Ui Lorcain.” (The Banshenchus, Reme Celtique, XLvm (1931), 196.) 

^ See P. Woulfe, Sloinnte Gaedheal is Gall [Irish Names and Surnames], (Dublin, 1922), 
II, 49. 

® Miss Henley, Spenser in Ireland, (Cork, 1928), p. 127, after claiming an Irish origin 
for Spenser’s Artegall, Ferraugh, Brianor, and Briana, is less positive about Una. “Dr. 
Grosart is convinced that Spenser got the name Una in Ireland, Perhaps he did. He may 
have heard during that first visit, of the Una who was queen of the fairies of Ormond, and 
the double meaning would have appealed to that love of covert allusion that characterked 
the Elizabethans.” The “covert allusion” theoiy applies equally well in the case of Duessa. 
In legendary history, the best-known Una is the mother of the famous second-centuiy 
king. Conn of the Hundred Battles. See Keating, History of Ireland, ed. Dinneen, li, 262; 
T. O’Donnchadha, Leahkar Cloinne Aodha Butdhe (Dublin, 1931), pp. 70, 203, Revue 
Celtique, xLvm, 211. 
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(d) Duibesa ingeii hUi Anluaiii, mathair Aeda (ob 1114) hUi Eothiida ng Uladb, 
“Duihesa daughter of Ui Aniuam, mother of Aed Ui Eoehada, king of Ulster.” (Ibid.^ 

194 ) 

(e) Dubeasa mgen hUi Brain mathair P^ochada (o!) 1133) hlli Nuallain u Fothaita 
”l)ubeasa daughtei ol Ui Brain, mother of ICochaid UiNualiam, king of Fothaita ” {Ibid , 

195 ) 

(f) I)u])casa ingen Aeda liUi Conaing (Ibid , 199 ) 

Theie can be no doubt that the name Dubesfsja (Duibesa, Dulieasn) was origi- 
nally a compound of Dub, ‘'Black/’ and Esa, itself a woman’s namer^ The pro- 
nunciation of the Muldle-Irish form Duhheasa would be well lep resented, to an 
Englishman of the sixteenth century hearing it, by the spelling I)iiei>sa. [For the 
loss of the h through aspiration, compare the corresponding development of other 
Irish compounds of Duhh, such as Douglas, Duffy, Doyle, MacDowcll Wore 
strictly parallel with Duhhiasa^ where the aspirated h is intervocalic, are names 
like DubhagdiUj which becomes in English Dugan, Duhhdin (Duane), and 
Duhhaltach (Dualtagh, Duald).] 

For the modern leader, as for the contemporary of Spenser, it would be per- 
fectly natural to make an erroneous partition Du-bheasa, to accord with a noun 
current long before^ and after Spenser’s day: 

ddibheas, 'Vice, bad manners” (O’Rcilly^s Imh~English Dictionary, with Supplement, 
1864);6 

do-bheas, "a bad habit, an ill custom” (Dmneen, Iri^h-Englnh Dictionary, 1927) 

The plural of this noun would be identical in form with the proper name Dubh- 
6asa, which would consequently (divided Du-bheasa) have the connotation 
"wicked customs,” or "evil usages,” just as Una to one familiar with Latin would 
suggest "uniqueness” or "singularity ” Some such significance would seem to 
have been in Spenser’s mind when he described his "false Duessa” (the phrase 
occurs 22 times in The Faerie Queene) or when in connection with her he referied 
to "her malitious use” (iv, i, 31), "the wicked driftes of trayterous desyncs” (v, 
ix, 42), hei "mischievous arts” (i, ii, 34), "her wicked arts” and "her wdeked will” 
(i, xii, 32), "her false sleights” (i, xii, arg.). With the Duessa "Whose secret filth 
good manners biddeth not be told” (i, viii, 46) compare the meaning "bad man- 
ners” assigned by O’Reilly (above) to doibheas, 

^ On the group of Irish legends in which £sa figures, see Gwynn’s notes on the Diiid- 
shenchas of Rdth £sa {Metrtcal Dindschenchas, Part ii, 89) ; also Thurncysen, DU Irische 
Helden- und Komgsage, pp. 617-619, 621, 629; Revue Celtique XLViii, 170 In the Ban-- 
shenchus {Revue Celtique, xlvii, 294 f ) the lines on fisa are translated (p. 320) as follows. 
“£sa was her (Etain’s) daughter — evil were her rites [better practices, customs] Her name 
is given to a lofty spot, allied by her crimes to pollution ... By her methods manners 
{bha^) were coarsened.” 

^ Cf. Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen, i, 222; Pedeisen, VergL Keltische Gram’* 
matih, T, 475; ii, 9; Dottin, Manuel dTrlandais Moyen, i, 57, 106. 

® For Scottish Gaelic see MacBain, Etymological Gaelic Diciiomry, s,v. doibheas See 
further Wmdisch, Worterbuch, Irische Texte, i, ^ v, dobus. For the opposite, sob is, "good 
custom, manners,” cf. Revue Celtique XLV (1928), 88, §16. 
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It is quite reasonable to suppose that Spenser, knowing from his Irish tutor® 
the name he spells '^Duessa,’’^ was struck by the single and dual (Latin) implica- 
tions in the Irish names Una and Duessa.® That Una has continued to be a popu- 
lar name in Ireland while Duessa has dropped out of existence, may be due in 
some degree to the influence of The Faerie Queene. 

Roland M. Smith 

Wesleyan University 

® On the possible identity of Spenser^s Irish tutor, see Miss Henley, p. 103. In connection 
with the poet’s possible familiarity with the poetry of his Irish contemporary Tadhg Dal! 
O’Huiginn (p. 107), it is worth noting that Tadhg’s poem to Brian O’Rourke refers to the 
Una who was mother of Conn (cf. note 2 above). Knott, The Bardic Poems of Tadhg Dali 
0 Euiginrij Irish Texts Soc. edition, n, 73. 

^ If Spenser knew, for instance, a tale concerning the “Dubheassa daughter of Brian” 
(cf the first entry above), it might help also to explain his slightly disguised names Brianor 
and Briana. 

® On Spenser’s habit of cloaking characters from Irish folklore under the names of their 
classical counterparts, see my “Spenser’s Irish River Stories,” forthcoming in PMLA. 


8. HENRY VI AND THE CONTENTION PLAYS 

I HAVE no wish to plunge into the controversy as to the relation of 2 and 3 
Henry VI to The First Part of the Contention and The True Tragedy ^ but there is 
one point in Mr. Greer’s elaborate article in the PMLA for September, 1933 to 
which I should like to call attention, since it is open to a very different explana- 
tion from that offered. 

In 2 Henry VI the last item of the articles of peace is read differently by Duke 
Humphrey (i, i, 50-52) and by the Cardinal (57-62). In The Contention^ on the 
other hand, the words read by each agree exactly. (A somewhat parallel case is 
found in one of the questions read in the conjuring scene (i, iv, 37, 69), but it is 
more complicated since it is only in Henry VI that the reading is repeated.) 

Mr. Greer assumes that the text free from inconsistency must be the original, 
and that it was a reviser who in Henry VI altered the wording in one instance and 
forgot to make the corresponding change in the other. 

His assumption, however, appears to be a risky one. An author, repeating a 
passage, might not trouble to turn back to what he had already written and 
might unconsciously alter its form in some inessential manner. Messages and 
conversations are often not exactly repeated, and probably no greater care would 
be thought necessary in rendering a written document. But the signifiLcant point 
is that the passage is to be read, and would be actually read from a script on the 
stage. This script would not vary, and the words, therefore, would not vary on 
the stage. Neither would they vary in a report, so far as this was correct. The 
fact, therefore, that the inconsistency occurs in Henry VI and not in The Con-- 
tention may be evidence that the former is the original and the latter a report. 

That The Whole Contention was printed from manuscript, as Mr. Greer con- 
tends, seems on general grounds highly improbable, and though I do not know 
that any positive proof can be produced, the typographical evidence points to 
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printed copy. It seems probable, however, that both parts were set up from the 
original editions rather than the reprints of 1600 , 

W. W. Greg 

London 


9. AN ELIZABETHAN TOURNAMENT 

The tournament in England had one final burst of glory before It fell into 
oblivion. Elizabeth recalled this magnificent chivalric pastime in which her father 
had taken such great delight, but the Renaissance transformed it into a vehicle 
for spectacular display and expanded the masque-like elements. In the reign of 
James the tournament gradually degenerated into the masque. Accounts of 
these Elizabethan tournaments furnish quite a body of literature and are worth 
recording in order to follow this development of the masque. 

Kenilworth Illustrated ^ edited by William Hamper and published in 1821, con- 
tains a fragment of a masque, a group of speeches declared at a tilting. The editor 
in his preface has made several gross errors in attempting to fix the authorship 
and date of this piece.^ It was preserved, along with other masques, in a manu- 
script volume of collections gathered together by Henry Ferrers, a descendant 
of the Elizabethan writer George Ferrers. Mr. Hamper believed the latter to 
have been the author of the masques, but unfortunately for this theory George 
Ferrers died in 1579 and the work, as may readily be seen from internal evidence, 
was written after 1590. The only Ferrers who could have composed the piece is 
Henry Ferrers, Elizabethan authority on heraldic matters. 

The masque which is labelled Part i in Kenilworth Illustrated consists of the 
challenge to a tournament, an explanation of a challenger^s device, and the 
speech of the Owld Knight. The challenge follows: 

To all the Noble Chosen and Hopefull Gentlemen, in this most notable assemble. The 
strange forsaken Knightes send greeting, &— 

Whereas the question hath ben long and often, and yett resteth doubtfull and undis- 
cussed, whether that wich Menne call love be good or eviU; and that it is manifest that 
there be manie woorthye Knightes, in this presence, to whom Love is most dclightfull, 
and his lawes no paynes; I bring this scedule, to signifie to all the Gentlemen here, that 
love Armes, and list to defend this Cause, that there be three armed and unknowen 
Knightes here at hande, of one minde and divers fortune, that, with stroke of Arme and 
dynt of sworde, be come to maintaine against all that will defende the Contrary, that 
Love is worse than hate, his Subiectes worse than slaves, and his Rewarde worse than 
naught; And that there is a Ladie that scorns Love and his power, of more vertue and great- 
er bewtie than all the Amorouse Dames that be at this day in the worlde. 

A group of challengers, then, fight on the side of Despair against the knights of 
Hope and Fortune. The Lady who scorns Love and his power is, as is generally 
the case in these Elizabethan tournaments, Elizabeth herself. 

The second item is labelled “Sir Henry Lee’s Challenge before the Shampanie.” 
Sir Henry Lee was the instigator of the annual Queen’s-Bay tournaments that 
were held on November 17th, the day of Elizabeth’s accession to the throne, 

1 This masque is reprinted in Nichols’ Frogr esses of Queen Elizabeth, in, 195-213. 
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and retired in 1590 on account of old age in favor of the Earl of Cumberland.® 
As will be seen, it is extremely doubtful that the old champion himself ran at 
this time; however, the speech may have been delivered by him to introduce the 
green knight, who seems to have been Lee’s protege. 

There is a strange Knight that warres against hope and fortune, who, overturned with 
grief e, hath cast himself into the Crewe of Care* and to maintain his passion, as an enemie 
to all that live in delight, determineth to be here forthwith; and hath sent mee to tell the 
Procurer of this Assemble, that under the hue of a grene [suit] is covered that unfortunate 
Carcas that scornes at others joyes and weepes at all delightes. And knowing that there 
be manie Servants to Hope and Frendes to Fortune (whom he treadeth under foote), 
meaneth to maintaine, as farr as his posting horse wiU give him leave, that the servants 
of Dispaire have as much Vertue, and carry as much Goodwill to the guide of his Troupe, 
as those that serve the other turning and trustless Goddes. 

And so this green knight took the side of the despairing gentlemen. 

The third section is called ^The Supplication of the Owld Knight.” This is 
truly Sir Henry Lee’s speech and must have been delivered after the tilting. 

In humble wise, sheweth unto your honorable lordshipps, and the woorthie Gentelmen of 
this Assemble, and serveres of this English Holiday, or rather Englandes Happie Daye; 
a poore faithfull feeble Knight, yet once (thowe unwoorthie) your fellowe in Armes, and 
first Celebrator, in this idnde, of this sacred memorie of that blessed reigne, which shall 
leave to this land an eternall monument of Godes favoure, and great gloiie. That whereas 
Age, the Foe of Love and Armes, hath disabled me (as you see) to performe with my handes 
the office of my harte, and hath turned me from a staffe to run with, to a staffe to rest on, 
making me a glasse for Joyiite to looke in, since all strength and bewtie upon Earth, and 
whatsoever we most lyke and strive for, muste alter and end, eyther soddenlie, by chaunce, 
or certainely, by small contynuance* It may please you of your honourable favoures and 
curtesies, in regard of my past services, and present humble sute, to accept to your fellow- 
shippe, in his father’s rome, this onely sonne of mine, young, and honest, and toward, 
though I say it; thus shall you incurrage a young gentlemanne in vertuous exercises, that 
is labouring the waies of Hope, comfort an aged Knight, worn and weried with thoughtes 
and travailes, drawing to his ende, and binde him with his force, and me with my prayre, 
to do you ever the service wee are able and further, least I forfait my tenure (which I 
would not for my lyfe) of this daies honoring her excellent Majestic, being not able in 
person to paye with the launce this rent of my service, I must beseeche somme noble, or 
woorthie Gentleman, that is most lyke to have next access to her sacred persoime, lowlie 
to present this little from me, as the yearly syne of his faith: which no cause shall make 
light, and no tyme can make less. So the high and merciful! preserver of all thinges best, 
preserve hir that thus preserves us all, and send you, most noble Gentelmen, and all that 
be woorth anie thing, best bodies to serve her, best hartes to love her, and best happes 
to honor her, and her most gracious Majestic the longest life, the most felicite, the heavens 
did ever give, or the earth did ever take. Amen, Amen. 

It is obvious from this passage that the tilting was one of the annual Queen’s- 
Day tournaments, but not the 1590 one celebrated by Peele and Segar (as Mr. 
Hamper believed), because it is clearly stated that Lee was no longer champion 
and because the Queen, contrary to her wont, was not present in person. The 

® For a biography of Sir Henry Lee, see an article by the author “The Queen’s Cham- 
pion,” in Western Reserve University Butletin, vol. xxxiv, N.S. 
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language is reminiscent of the lyric sung at the 1590 affair and of the extant Lee 
letters, especially the 1586 one quoted in part below. It is possible, then, for 
this speech to have been composed by the ^‘Owld Knight^^ himself. The expres- 
sion ^‘English Holiday, or rather Englandes Happie Daye’^ reminds one of 
George Peelers poem on the 1595 tilting entitled Eliza's Holiday; consequently, 
to proceed on this slight basis would mean that the masque was composed after 
that year. Another possibility is to discover those tournaments which Elizabeth 
was unable to attend. Record could be found of only one, the 1591 celebration, 
at which time she was visiting Christopher Hatton in his last illness at Ely 
Palace. She went there on the eleventh of November and he died on the nine- 
teenth. 

The “onely sonne^’ was apparently a nephew, for Lee’s own children died 
in youth. Mention of this relative may be found in a letter of Lee’s to Walsing- 
ham, dated February, 1586, where the knight wrote of his ill-health and increas- 
ing old age, and of this ‘‘nevew of myne who I have brought uppe and muche 
love, and is better able to serve her [Elizabeth] than to my self.”® It is quite 
probable that this is the same young man mentioned in the masque where Lee 
is seeking for his proteg6 membership in the Society of Knights Tilters. 

These speeches then are certainly the remnants of an Elizabethan masque 
spoken at a late Queen’s-Day Tournament, after 1590. The whole can be easily 
reconstructed: the challengers upholding the cause of Despair tilt against the 
defendants representing Hope and Fortune; a Green Knight enters on the side of 
the challengers who was probably encouraged by Lee and indeed might have been 
his nephew; the “Ladle who scorns Love and his power” is the queen, after the 
running Lee, upholding the tradition of the 1590 tournament, appeared in the 
character of the old knight turned hermit and made his supplication to the fel- 
lowship of gentlemen-tilters. 

Sara Ruth Watson 

Western Reserve University 
® Brit. Mus. MS Harley, 286, fols. 100 and 101. 

10. THE IDEA OF TASTE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

In an extremely interesting article in PMLA for June, 1934, Mr. E. N, Hooker 
has bravely plunged into the problem of Taste in the eighteenth century, with 
particular reference to the decades from 1750 to 1770.^ No doubt this subject 

^ Mr. Hooker also has an article in PQ for April, 1934, on ^The Reviewers and the New 
Criticism, 1754-70,” but it is merely a cursory summary of a few reviews of some prominent 
critical texts produced in this period. The ideas of “Gothic” and “Genius,” for example, 
were aptly handled some time ago by Longueil [MLN, xxxviii (1923), 453-460] and by 
Kaufman [Essay %n Memory of Barre Wendell (Harvard, 1926)], but Mr. Hooker 
mentions neither of these men. The reviews of Johnson’s Preface were already developed 
by Raysor [MLN^ xm (1927), 1-9], but Mr. Hooker fails to give acknowledgment — he 
mentions Raysor casually in another connection. He would also do well to orient himself 
on the position of imagination in neo-classic theory by reading Mr. F. B. Kaye on Babbitt 
in PQ (April, 1928), p. 178, and Mr, R. S, Crane in PQ (April, 1932), p. 189. 
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greatly needs discussion, and also no doubt Mr. Hooker brings to it an ample 
background and a distinct critical perspicuity. But the present writer does not 
believe that sixteen pages can ever do full justice to twenty years’ discussion of 
taste in the late eighteenth century, having had bitter relevant experience in 
writing The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry a few years ago. 

The problem involves many more texts and points of view than Mr. Hooker 
was able to introduce in his brief but illuminating study. Consider, for example, 
the following figures. Professor Draper, according to Mr. F. T. Wood,^ listed, in 
his Eighteenth Century English Aesthetics: a Bibliography (1931), 110 general 
books on aesthetics, 103 treatises on pictorial art, 65 on gardening, and 244 
literary discourses — ail of these for the period of 1752-1800 — a total of 522 texts, 
many of which would necessarily fall within Mr. Hooker’s chosen years, 1750- 
70. Yet nowhere in Mr. Hooker’s article is Mr. Draper mentioned. To continue 
with figures, the reviewers of Mr. Draper’s work of course added items to the 
tremendous list. Mr. R. S. Crane suggested four more pieces^ for the period, 
1750-70; Mr. R. D. Havens sixteen^ for the same period, and Mr. W. D. Temple- 
man seventeen,® together with the interesting addendum that previous reviewers, 
working separately, had produced only four duplicates. Against this amazing 
mass of texts — Mr. Crane himself asked for additional newspaper and periodical 
material, which Mr. Draper had had to neglect — Mr. Hooker offers something 
like ten items (Whitehead, Hogarth, Karnes, Burke,® Gerard, Melmoth, Blair, 
Hume, Reynolds, and Armstrong), one literary periodical (the Connoisseur), and 
a few reviews of a few of the above ten texts (from the more significant general 
periodicals). It is an inadequate statement of the case for Taste from 1750-70.^ 

And Mr. Hooker’s analysis of ideas within the few critical pieces he has used 
is something of '^an over-simplification of experience,”® to use his own words on 
the essays themselves. He comes out of his discussion with three main ideas: 
(1) there were ^^old assumptions of literary criticism”® (i.e., those of “critics of 
the old type, who based their rules upon Aristotle and the classics”) (2) these 
“assumptions” were being undermined in the period studied (1750-70) by 
“psychological investigation”^^ (i.e., by Karnes, Burke, Gerard), and also by 
(3) “The emphasis on taste, as meaning individual sensibility”^^ (i.e., “Taste, 
in fact, is more than once described as a kind of intuition”).^® There are a few 
other minor ideas dropped in a little confusingly, such as. “ . . . there is a norm 
for the sense and mental structure of man”;^^ “There were other essayists who 
accepted public approval as being identical or consonant with the standard of 

® EngUsche Studien, ixvi (1931), 279-81. ® MB, xxnc (1931), 251-252. 

« MLN, XLvn (1932), 118-120. ® MF, xxx (Feb., 1933), 309-316. 

® The date of Burke’s essay on Taste Mr. Hooker confuses twice as of 1770 and 1756 
(p. 581 n). It was really prefixed to the edition of 1759. 

^ Why, also, should Mr, Hooker ignore such a point of view as Mr. Havens’ in ^^Changing 
Taste in the Eighteenth Century,” FMLA, xuv (June, 1929), S01-S36? There is, further, 
such semi-popular material as E. E, Kellett’s The Whirligig of Taste (Hogarth, 1929) and 
Fashion in Literature: A Study in Changing Taste (Routledge, 1931). And what of Mr. F. R. 
Chambers’ The History of Taste (Columbia Univ., 1932)? » P. 590. » P. 577. 

10 P. 579. 11 P. 579. 12 P. 586. i^ P. 586. P. 580. 
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taste” and “an artist is permitted to depart from tlic rules governing one sort 
of beauty in order to attain beauty of another sort.”^® The ultimate conclusion 
Mr. Hooker draws from all this is, in his own words again, “hopeless confusion” 
“chaos in aesthetic criticism”;^® “confusion among the essayists on taste.”^® 

The present writer wrote a chapter originally for his The Genesis of Shakespeare 
Idolalry entitled “Shakespeare and the General Idea of Taste [in the Late 
Eighteenth Century].” He too fell promptly and readily into Mr. Hooker’s 
“over-simplification” of the subject on the basis of the Intuitionists and the 
Psychoiogizers. Into the former category he put, rather glibly, Shaftesbury, Wel- 
sted, Hutcheson, Akenside as background material and Mrs. Montagu, Sheilock, 
and possibly Richard Hole as direct critics of Shakespeare; into the latter group 
he dropped Addison, Hume, Burke, Karnes, Blair, Jackson, Beattie, W. Richard- 
son, and Alison. But all this splendid simplicity fell perfectly flat when Mr, R. S. 
Crane wrote the present writer a letter, Dec. 10, 1928, demolishing the chapter 
and setting up seven different pairs of conflicting ideas on Taste in the eighteenth 
century: “ . . . a good dissertation could be written on this subject,” Mr. Crane 
concluded (he said he had been working on the subject the previous summer). 
Hence the chapter on “Shakespeare and Taste” was never written, though some 
of the material was necessarily incorporated in other chapters in the book. It 
is now a curious fact that Mr. Hooker’s concluding summarizing antitheses^® 
distinctly echo a few of Mr. Crane’s. Mr. Hooker is on the right track. 

The present writer wishes to present some periodical items in a feeble response 
to Mr. Crane’s request in his review of Mr. Draper’s bibliography. This material 
is offered merely chronologically, with here and there a comment or excerpt in- 
serted from “the chapter never published.” An attempt will be made to avoid 
duplicating both Mr. Draper and his followers. 


[Not all these pieces, of course, discuss taste in formal theoretical style.] 


Spectator (1712-14). Nos. 29, 447, 502. 
Englishman (1713-4). No. 7. 

T. Reresby^s Miscellany (1721), p. 371. 
*Tine Taste.” 

New Memoirs of Literature, in (1726), 330. 
London Magazine, i (1732), 224. ‘^Reasons 
of the Present Want of Taste.” 

London Magazine, in (1734), 180. “Essay 
on Taste.” “Tis hard to determine whether 
there is an eternal Difference in the Essence 
of Souls,” 

Gentleman^s Magazine, vi (1736), 260. “Of 
Modern Taste and Novelty.” (Not in gen- 
eral index.) 

London Magazine, vn (1738), 69.” Of 
Taste.” 

British Magazine, JX (1747), 240. 


Universal Magazine, X (1752), 33. “Prologue 
to Taste.” Garrick’s Prologue to Footers 
play. 

Covent Garden Journal (1752). Nos. 10, 18. 
The World (1753-6). Nos. 30, 67. Mr. 
Havens added to Mr. Draper Nos. 6, IS, 
26, 32, 76, 118, and 119, but Mr. Draper 
already had IS, 118, 119. 

Connoisseur (1754-56). No. 120 (Mr. Hooker 
uses this). 

Universal Spectator, n (1756), 274-276; 
HI (1756), 46. 

Universal Magazine, xx (1757), 309-310. 
Critical Review, VI (1758), 389: “Taste is a 
delicate, acute perception, in the powers of 
fancy, as well as in faculties of the under- 
standing.” 


15 P. 580. 
P. 589. 


18 P. 587. 
18 P. 585. 


1^ P. 591. 
28 P. 591. 
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Crikcal Review^ vii (1759), 440 (Mr. Hooker 
uses tins item, a review of Gerard). 

London Magazine, xxxi (1762), 387. 
Search after Taste.” 

Monthly Revi&w, xxvni (1763), 308 (not 
in general index), 

DMin Magazine, ni (1764) 221. Shenstone 
on Taste. 

Gentleman^s Magazine, xxxvi (1766), 405. 
“What we call tast% is a kind of extempore 
judgement, it is a settled habit of distin- 
guishing, without staying to attend to 
rules, or ratiocination, and arises from long 
use and experience.” This item is in the 
general index (to 1787), along with eleven 
other essays under “Taste.” 

Royal Magazine, xvi (1767), 313 “Discus- 
sion of the Question, whether there is an 
Universal Standard of Taste in the Soul of 
Man?” 

Scots Magazine, xxix (1767), 17. (From 
“Sketch of an Essay on Style”.) 

Universal Magazine, Li (1772), 179-180. 
“An Essay on Taste.” “It [taste] may be 
defined to be ^the power of receiving plea- 
sure from the beauties of nature and art^ 
... To form good taste, are requisite a 
sound judgment, a thorough acquaintance 
with the liberal arts, and let me add a good 
heart” (p. 180). 

Universal Magazine, lix (1776), 188-189. 
“On the Progress of Taste.” 

Monthly Review, L\^i (1777), 204-205. 
“Taste and Nature” — a review. This item 
is in the general index, together with thirty- 
one other entries under “Taste.” 

Hibernian Magazine, vni (1778), 20. “On 
the Fluctuation of Taste.” 

London Magazine, XLvn (1778), 360: 
“Taste consists in discerning the different 
beauties interspersed in the works of nature 
and art, so far as this knowledge is ac- 
companied with sentiment.” 

Mirror (1779-80). No. 47. “Delicacy and 
Taste.” 

Universal Magazine, ixvn (1780), 193 
(“Taste and Genius”: “a certain elegance 
of soul” — ^from Donaldson^s Elements of 
Beauty); lxxi (1782), 180; Lxxrn (1783), 
120 (“Birth of Taste”). 


London Magazine, XLix (1780), 526. Re- 
view. 

Critical Review, LVi (1783), 45. Review of 
Blair. 

Monthly Review, Lxvm (1783), 13. A review 
(not in general index). 

Critical Review, Lvn (1784), 101. Review 
of W. Richardson. 

European Magazine, vi (1784), 186. “On 
True and False Taste.” 

Wifs Magazine (1784-85), p. 176. “Search 
after True Taste.” 

Lady^s Magazine, xv (1784), 640. “On False 
Taste.” 

Universal Magazine, Lxxvi (1785), 290 
(“On a General Taste for the Fine Arts”); 
Lxxvii (1785), 19 (Excerpt from Reid's 
Essay on the Intellectual Powers of Man). 
The Observer (1785-90). No. 68. “On 
natural and acquired taste.” Mr. Temple- 
man had the title of this right but mis- 
numbered it 84. 

Gentleman^ s Magazine, Lvn, Pt. 2 (1787), 
1163, And see second general index (1787- 
1818) for others. 

Analytical Review, iv (1T89), 216. A review. 
Monthly Review, in (1790), 361-73. Re- 
view of Alison. The review is continued in 
IV (1791), 8-19. 

Universal Magazine, Lxxxvm (1791), 263. 
“On the Literary Taste of the Present Day.” 
Hibernian Magazine, 1791, Pt. 1, p. 439. 
“Literary Taste of the Present Day.” 
Analytical Review, lix (1791), 528. “Taste 
and Morality.” 

Looker-On (1792). No. 74. Experience and 
training play a large part in every person's 
sense of taste; comparison with music and 
painting. No. 77: Taste is a combination 
or “hnagination,” “memory,” “reason,” 
“understanding,” and “judgment” 

The Bee, xx (1792), 113. “Essay on the In- 
fluence of Taste." 

Literary Magazine and British Review, xn 
(1794) 205. “Essay on Taste.” 

Anthologica Hibernica, nr (1794), 16. “On 
Taste.” 

Scots Magazine, l\t: (1794), 322. “On Taste 
and Elegance.” 
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Monthly Mirror, i (1795-96), 265. ^^Gencral 
Reflections on What is Called Taste.^’ 

Analytical Renew, xxi (1795), 106 (a review 
of a French book) ; xxvi (1797), 589 (review 
of The Philanthrope). 

Monthly Magazine, ill (1797), 279. 

Monthly Mtrror, TV (1797), 47. ‘Modern 
Writers and Modern Taste.’^ 

The above list, not duplicated in either Draper or his followers, docs not by 
any means exhaust the total potentiality of periodica] material even in the late 
eighteenth century (see Crane and Kaye’s Census), from which it is largely drawn 
and with which The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry properly dealt.^^ For the 
specific years 1750-70, it adds some fifteen to twenty-five items to Mr. Hooker’s 
dozen, and in the course of the whole cursory list above there are ideas suggested , 

which do not fit nicely into the scheme of Mr. Hooker’s article: note especially 
the accent on taste and morality, natural and acquired taste, taste and elegance, i 

taste and sentiment, taste and novelty, taste and the soul, taste and delicacy, i 

etc. One can only glean from this brief, suggestive list of periodical references a 
hint of what the full scope of the problem of taste will involve, for all of Mr. ; 

Draper’s books and the reviewers’ additions should be taken into account, to ^ 

say nothing of newspaper items which have so far, apparently, been presented | 

by nobody. The present writer counted twenty-seven newspapers beginning in j 

the years 1700-20, in the British Museum, and then left the newspaper room in , 

despair. The task of surveying all the newspapers for the late eighteenth century > 

would be simply enormous Yet that is what Mr. Crane has asked for, and no 
doubt something should be done with it. 

To return to Mr. Hooker, one can only grant him considerable admiration for t 

his bravery in attempting such a tremendous subject, even for the limited i 

period of 1750-70. He has made a fair beginning, which is more than the rest of . 

of us have dared. 

K. W. Babcock 1 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mick, ! 

21 One might even add to it pieces on Beauty, such as the following: Nm Memoirs of I 

Literature, i (1725), 51; British Magazine, n (1747), 49; Rambler (1750-52), No. 92; j 

Adventurer (1753-54), No. 82; Critical Rev,, m (1757), 366; European Magazine, vi (1784), 

187; Universal Mag., lxxix (1786), 4 and Lxxxiv (1789), 322, 364; Bihernian Mag,, 1790, i 

Pt. 2, p. 104 and 1799, Pt. 1, p. 255; Lady^s Magazine, xxn (1791), 205; Monthly Rev,, 

XXV (1798), 584 (rev. of Kant on the Beautiful) — ^not in index; Universal Mag,, cm | 

(1798), 197 and cv (1799), 10; Monthly Mirror, vn (1799), 148. And see indexes to the | 

Gentleman’s Mag, (1731-87 and 1787-1818) and the Monthly Rev, (vol. ii). There is also 
a second series of the Monthly, beginning in 1790. 

I 

11. THE RAMBLER, No. 191 

In the closing number of The Rambler, Dr, Samuel Johnson states: i 

The essays professedly serious, if I have been able to execute my own intentions, will be ^ 


Analytical Review, xxviii (1798), 19, Re- 
view of Goldsmiilfls essays (nos. 13 and 
14 of vol It aic on Taste). 

Universal Magazine, cii (1798), 117 (Ethics 
and Taste), cut (1798), 92 (“Coriuption of 
Taste”— by H. Walpole), cv (1799), 7, 238 
Scots Magazine, lx (1798), 683 ‘‘Effect of 
Taste on the Heart.” 
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found exactly conformable to the precepts of Christianity, without any accomodation to 
the licentiousness and levity of the present age. 

We would suggest that No. 191 is worthy of note as a possible exception to this 
dictum, and the only exception. Not only does it fail to point the usual moral, but 
a charge of immoral suggestion might even be defended without the necessity 
of reading between the lines. Its tone is quite different, nor is the authorship of 
this particular issue disavowed by Johnson in his closing number. 

Of special interest, perhaps as partly explanatory, is the following extract from 
the letter which makes up the issue, from a sixteen-year-old correspondent, 
^'BellariaFh 

. . . Mr. Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has daughters older than myself, plays with me 
so negligently, that I am sometimes inclined to believe he loses his money by design; and 
yet he is so fond of pla}^, that he says he will one day take me to his house in the country, 
that we may try by ourselves who can conquer. I have not yet promised him, but when the 
town grows a little empty, I shall think upon it, for I want some trinkets like Letitia’s, 
to my watch. 

The date of The Rambler No. 191 is January 14, 1752. The Memoirs of Mrs, 
Leiiiia PilUngton had appeared in 1748, the third vo.ume being published in 
1754. A third edition of the first two volumes appeared in 1751. ‘The town rang 
with her name.”^ 

The only reference to ^‘trinkets’’ which I recall in the Memoirs of this intimate 
of Dean Swift occurs in her relation of one of the questionable visits to the 
‘‘Deanery House” 

When we came into the parlour, the Dean kindly saluted me, and, without allowing me 
time to sit down, bade me come and see his study; Mr. Pilkington was for following us, 
but the Dean told him merrily: ‘He did not desire his company”; and so he ventured to 
trust me with him into the library. ‘‘Well,” says he, “I have brought you here to show you 
all the money I got when I was in the Ministry, but do not steal any of it.” ‘T will not in- 
deed, Sir,” says I; so he opened a cabinet, and showed me a whole parcel of empty drawers. 
“Bless me,” says he, “the money is flown!” He then opened his bureau, wherein he had a 
great number of curious trinkets of various kinds, some of which he told me: “Were pre- 
sented to him by the Earl and Countess of Oxford; some by Lady Masham, and some by 
Lady Betty Germain”; at last, coming to a drawer filled with medals, he bade me choose 
two for myself, but he could not help smiling when I began to poise them in my hands, 
choosing them by weight rather than antiquity, of which indeed I was not then a judge. The 
Dean amused me in this manner till we were summoned to dinner. 

Presuming on the popularity of the Memoirs, Johnson may rightly have as- 
sumed a ready recognition of this reference to Letitia and her “trinkets” on 
the part of the reading pubKc, and intended further to call attention to the rela- 
tions of Letitia Pilkington with Dean Swift, whom Boswell tells us Johnson 
usually “treated with little respect as an author,” and attacked “on aU oc- 
casions.” 

m 

^Memoirs of Mrs. IxtUia Tilkinglon (N.Y.: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1928), p. 19. 

» Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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The Rambler had been appearing regularly for more than two years prior to 
this issue, and in two months was to cease publication, with the death of ]\frs. 
Johnson, It is possible that Johnson foresaw the end at this time, and judging 
reader interest by the popularity of the Pilkington memoirs had temporarily 
lowered his standards in a bid for increased circulation. 

Mallie J. Murphy 

Washington^ D. C. 

12. JOHNSON ON THE SANCTITY OF AN AUTHOR^S TEXT 

Every student interested in Johnson’s attitude toward the responsibilities of 
an editor is probably familiar with the following passages which touch upon the 
subject. In the Preface to his Edition of Shakespeare he wrote (Paragraph 138): 

. the history of our language, and the true force of our words, can only be 
preserved, by keeping the text of authors free from adulteration.” 

The text of Shakespeare, however, provides problems somewhat different from 
those presented by texts which have been prepared for the press by their authors. 
Such a different case occurred with Thomson’s Liberty, and Johnson further de- 
fined his attitude toward the writer’s property when he wrote in the Life of 
Thomson (Paragraph 26): 

The poem of Liberty does not now appear in its original state, but when the author’s works 
were collected after his death was shortened by Sir George Lyttelton, with a liberty 
which, as it has a manifest tendency to lessen the confidence of society, and to confound 
the characters of authors by making one man write by the judgement of another, cannot 
be justified by any supposed propriety of the alteration or kindness of the friend, — I wish 
to see it exhibited as its author left it. 

But for a clear statement of precept followed by a concrete example we are in- 
debted to Edmond Malone in the following report of a conversation with John- 
son, an item of Johnsoniana hitherto unpublished.^ 

March 15, 1782. In a conversation with Johnson this day, he mentioned that Pope 
owned to a Mr. Brindley^ at one time that he was the author of the Translation of Ambu- 
baiarum Collegia® ficc tho’ he afterwards thought proper to disown it.* 

1 Bodley MS Malone 30 folio 64v and 65 r contained in the second of two paper-backed 
notebooks labelled “Pope 

* Probably James Brindley, who had a bookshop in New Bond Street from 1726 until 
his death in 1758. Curll is quoted as saying that he was among the sellers of Sober Advice, 
(Elwin, VI, 437; the initial “F” is erroneously given.) 

® These are the first two words of Horace’s Second Satire, Book i, imitated by Pope as 
Sober Advice from Horace to the Young Gentlemen of the Town, This was included in Bods- 
ley’s 1738 edition of Pope’s works and, as Elwin has remarked, “certainly did not appear 
there without the connivance of the poet.” It is interesting in this connection to notice 
that among Malone’s papers (Bodley MS Malone 30, folio 70) is a sheet in some other 
hand than Malone’s containing the dates of Pope’s writings, which had evidently been sub- 
mitted to Br Johnson, perhaps to assist in the preparation of the Life of Pope, It concludes 
with this paragraph: Sober Advice from Horace not being in Dr Warburton’s Edition is sent 
for Br Johnson’s perusal. If he desires to see the pieces by Lord Hervey & Lady MSW 
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I mentioned to him a scheme I had for a new ed'^ of Pope^s Works — ^He said he thought 
whatever Warburton had done ought to be retained Add as much as you will to his notes— 
but suppress nothing Ke supposed that the new arrangement that W. had made of P’s 
works was concerted between them before the death of Pope — & that therefore I had no 
right to alter it — So also of the Letters I thought might be better arranged in the 
order of time^ — “P choose to class them as written to particular persons — The most you 
have a right to do is by a table to direct how they may be most conveniently read. — An 
authoi’s disposition of his own works is sacred, & an ed’* has no right to vary it — For the 
same reason he said, he s'^ not inseit the Satire of Horace nor the paraphrase on the 
Psalm — tho’ undoubtedly Pope’s — 

He once he said had thought of publishing a new edit" of Hooker’s EccI, Polity — to which 
book it was an obj" that there was not a sufficient number of breaks or pauses in it. — 
But if he had executed his scheme, he said he sh‘^ have thought it incumbent upon him to 
distinguish the beginning of all Hooker’s Paragraphs by a certain mark, & his own by 
another — ^lest perhaps he sh'^ break sentences which the author perhaps would have thought 
more properly conjoined. 

* IMem. a line of it in the first ed" of the Dunciad — Show’d her fore buttocks &c.® 

Doubtless few conjectures would be less fruitful than to attempt to estimate 
the extent of Johnson^s influence on subsequent conceptions of the sanctity of an 
author^s text and the humble responsibilities of an editor. But Johnson could 
hardly have chosen a better pupil to transmit his principle to the world than 
Edmond Malone. 

Oxford VniversHy James M* Osbosn 


Montague after the publication of the 1®* Satire of 2 book of Horace they are in my pos- 
session & shall be ready for Dr Johnson whenever they are wanted.’' 

^ Malone later stated this principle of epistolary editing in the Foreword to his collection 
of Dryden’s letters. {Prose Works of John Dryden, 1800, Vol r, Part ii, page 4. 

® This is a misquotation of line 141 of the 1728 “Owl” Dunciad where it is part of the 
attack on Eliza Haywood. In the Sober Advice from Horace line 34 is parallel, which carries 
the footnote ‘^A Verse taken from Mr Pope.” 

13. MARIANELA Y DE UINTELLIGENCE DE TAINE 

Clasipicandose a Galdos generalmente en la escuela naturalista y sabiendo el 
valor que concedian los escritores de esta escuela al documento humano y la 
observacion, se puede pensar fficilmente, al leer en Marianela la manera de 
reaccionar de Pablo — ciego de nacimiento, al que se le devuelve el sentido la de 
vista extirpfindole las cataratas — ante le realidad, que nos encontramos con uno 
de tantos ejemplos de observacion de la vida real como nos ofrecen los noveiistas 
de los dl times treinta a nos del interesante siglo XIX. Es posible que sea asi; 
pero, por todas las confrontaciones que voy a citar inmediatamente, me parece 
mucho mis probable que la fuente de Galdds no sea en este caso la realidad, sino 
un tratado de Psicologia. 

Comienza diciendo Pablo, que no conoce ^^el mundo mis que por el pensami- 
ento, el tacto y el oido”;^ luego se habla de las posibilidades de la operacion y, 

^ Marianela (Madrid. 1902), p, 15. 
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como es natural, a! lado de voces de uso comun hay otras de un vocabularlo mas 
estrictamentc cientihco: corneaj crislalino, hialoidcs^ humor vitreOy csiado pig- 
mentario, caidpinca, Se lleva a cabo la intervencion quirurgica con rcsiillado 
positive y en segiiida se nos presenta la manera de reaccionar de Pablo al ver 
por primera vez, quien es observado con viva curiosidad por su doctor, Teodoro 
Golfin, ^'porque era aquei el segundo caso dc curacion de cegucra congenita que 
habla presenciado” ^ 

Pablo al poder ver, lo primero que sintio fue, que 

las imdgenes entraban, digdmoslo asf, en su cerebro violenta y atiopelladamente con una 
especie de briisca embesticla, de tal modo que el crela chocar contra los ohjeios; las montanas 
lejanas se le figuraban hallarse al aicance de su mano, y veia los objelos y personas que 
Ic rodeaban cual si rdpidamente cayeran sobre sus ojos^. . , , Principia a haceise cargo de los 
colores. . . . Aun no posee bien la adaptacidn a las distancias.*^ . . . Trajeron un es])ejo 
y Pablo se mir6 en 6L Este soy yo . . . -dijo con loca admiracidn. Trabajo me cuesla el 
creerlo . , . lY como estoy dentro de esta agua dura y quieta?iQue cosa tan admirable es 
el vidrio! Parece mentira que los hombres hayan hecho esta atmdsfera de piedra.^ 

Taine nos cuenta que, ‘‘Dans un cas rapporte par M. Nunnely, “le jeune 
patient disait que les objets touchaient ses yeuXj et il marchait avec prdcautioii, 
tenant les mains elevdes devant ses yeux, pour empecher ces objets de les toucher 
et de les blesser.’’® Al ciego de Cheselden 

quand avec les yeux il eut connu le visage de ses parents, on iui montra le portait de son 
pdre en miniature sur la montre de sa mere, on lui dit ce que c’elait, et il le reconnut comme 
ressembiant. Mais il s’dtonna fort qu^un grand visage piit dtre reprdsente dans un si petit 
espace; auparavant, disait-il, cela lui aurait paru aussi impossible que de met ire un bois- 
seau dans un setier^ 

Eespecto a las distaixcias dice: 

Il ieur faut du temps pour accorder les diverses sensations visuellcs que Ic mdme objet leur 
fournit selon ses diverses distances, et pour les raccorder toutes ensemble avec les muscu- 
laires et tactiles que Pobjet leur a d6j^ fournies® 

Sobre los colores, al citar el caso de la operada por Waldrop: “Cependant elle 
apprenait peu a pen le nom de couleurs, et les distingua vite.^’® 

No creo aventurado afirmar que la reiacidn de los pasajes citados de Taine con 
los de Galdos es clara ynos permiten ver su procedimiento de trabajo relaboracion 
del documento cientifico buscado en el libro, no solo para hacerlo entrar mas 
naturalmente en la narracion, sino para acomodarlo a su nuevo papel que ya no 
es cientifico, es portico. Los dos ultimos ejemplos— distancias, colores — quedan 
reducidos a una referenda brevisima, que al mostrarnos ei lento progreso de la 
acomodacion del ojo a su funcidn da una sensacidn de completa realidad a la 
convalecencia de Pablo. 

En cambio los dos primeros ejemplos los transforma Galdds convenientemente, 
aprovechando el sentido dramatico que contiene el primero — el tocar y el herlr 

2 Ibid , p. 229. 3 Hid., p. 228. ^ Ibid., p. 231. 

® Ibid., p. 234. 6 H. Taine, De VIntelUgence (Paris, 1923), n, 156. 

^ Ibid. p. 157. 8 lUd. p, 158. IbU. p. 159. 
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son en manos del autor de Marianela, “una entrada vioienta y atropeliada en el 
cerebro’’; ^^uiia brusca embestida”; “un rapido caer’^; y los objetos se ban desdo- 
blados en montanas, objetos y personas-; haciendo que sea la reaccion de Pablo 
al abrir por segunda vez ios ojos; pues, claro la primera nos muestra solo el 
terror de Pablo ante la luz. La mutacion del segundo pasaje es mas completay 
porque el retrato del padre se cambia en espejo en el cual el mismo Pablo se 
contempla y se adivina facilmente que la intencion de Galdos ha sido lograr un 
valor lirico. 

Por esto, aunque Taine dice: ^ordinaire, leur cristallin, quoique opaque, 
iaisse d6ja passer un peu de lumiere”,^® Galdos escribe: ‘Tero pienso otra cosa. 
(Es ei doctor que habla). La fisura y la catarata permiten comunmente que entre 
un poco de claridad, y nuestro ciego no percibe claridad alguna/’^^ porque quiere 
que Pablo desconozca totalmente lo que es la luz hasta el momento de la opera- 
cion. Y donde podemos seguii todo el proccso de elaboracion que sufren ios 
materiales empleados por Galdos es al comparar la cita que hace Taine de un 
caso contado por Franz, On the eye: “Gaspard Hauser donne les details suivants 
sur ce qu'ii eprouva lorsque, pour la premiere fois, ii lut tire de la prison obscure 
ou ii avait passe seul lout sa vie . . . con io que dice el padre de Pablo 
refiriendose a su hijo: ‘Tero lo mis raro es que arrastrado de su imaginacion 
potente, la cual es como un Hercules atado con cadenas dentro de un caiabozo 
y que forcejea por romper bierros y muros . . . 

Este Hercules con cadenas y forcejeando por romper bierros y muros lo debe- 
mos a la asociacion, para un espanol tan natural, de la prisidn obscura con el 
recuerdo de Segismundo, reforzando asi el elemento dramatico que se encuentra 
ya en la metafora de Franz. 

JOAQufN Casalduero 

Smith College 


p. 158. 


Ihid, p. 155. 
12 Taine, Ox.j \ 


11 Marianela^ p. 140. 
13 Marianelaj p. 133. 
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VOLUME L OF PM LA IS DEDICATED TO PROFESSOR 
CARLETON BROWN, SECRETARY OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 1920-1934, 
AND FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 1935, ON THE OC- 
CASION OF HIS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY AS 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
(BY VOTE OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL) 



Resolution unanimously adopted by the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America at its fifty-first annual meetings Swarthmore 
College^ Pennsylvania^ on December 28, 1934: 

The Modern Language Association of America wishes to express its 
recognition of the distinguished work of its Secretary, Professor Carleton 
Brown, who retires after fifteen years of arduous and devoted service. 
Professor Brown’s contribution to the development of our Association 
and to the promotion of its welfare may be partly appraised by a review 
of its expansion during his long secretaryship from 1920 to 1934. In 1920 
the membership was 1507 ; it is now over 3700. In 1920 the publications of 
the M.L.A. printed 483 pages; they now cover over 1500 pages, printed 
in more compact form. In 1920 the total invested funds amounted to less 
than $10,000; they now exceed $80,000. The Monograph Series, the 
Revolving Fund Series, and the Rotograph Service were established 
through the efforts of our Secretary. The Discussion Group system was 
inaugurated and developed with striking increase in productivity. Large 
projects of research were initiated, as the Middle English Dictionary and 
the New Shakespeare Variorum Series. A Research Fund has been estab- 
lished. The Eastern and Western Divisions have been united into one 
truly national organization, which is administered by an Executive 
Council of which the Secretary is the Appointee. 

To Professor Brown’s guidance and leadership, to his industry and 
faithfulness, to his painstaking administration of every detail, the Associ- 
ation owes more than to any one else its immense increase in resources, 
service, and prestige. Our secretary has as well gladdened the heart of 
many a member by the cordiality of his manner in personal conference 
and professional correspondence. His loyal and unselfish services will be 
remembered with the grateful esteem which they so abundantly deserve. 

Ernest Bernbaum, 

Arthur Burkhard, Chairman, 
J. D. Fitz- Gerald, 

Committee on Resolutions. 
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CARLETON BROWN 


T he Modern Language Association of America, acting through its 
Executive Council, dedicates this the fiftieth volume of its PuUica-- 
lions to Carleton Brown, in recognition of his services to the Association, 
his eminence as a scholar, and his worth as a man. Carleton Brown was 
born in Oberlin, Ohio, on July IS, 1869. He did his undergraduate work at 
Carleton College, in Northfield, Minnesota, where he was awarded the 
A.B. degree in 1888. Having decided to become a minister of the gospel, 
he entered the Andover Theological Seminary in 1890 and took there the 
three-year course of study. In 1894 he was ordained a Congregational 
minister, and until 1900 served as pastor in Minnesota and Montana. He 
gradually became aware, however, that scholarship was his true calling, 
and in 1900 gave up his pastorate and entered Harvard University as a 
graduate student in English. 

Carleton Brown had hardly begun his graduate studies when he linked 
his fortunes with ours. His name appears as a member of the Modern 
Language Association in the Proceedings for 1901, and in 1903 he contrib- 
uted to the Publications a paper on Cynewulf and Alcuin which he had 
read at our Baltimore meeting of 1902. To be more precise (and this 
debut calls for precision), he began reading the paper at 10:10 a.m., 
Wednesday, December 31, in McCoy Hall. Unluckily the all too scant 
records of the day do not tell us how long it took him to finish the reading, 
but we learn that his paper was discussed by J. M. Garnett and J. W. 
Bright, and we gather that the new star had indeed swum into their ken. 
At this time Carleton Brown was still a graduate student, but fay 1903 
he had his Ph.D. and a Harvard instructorship, and two years later he 
went to Bryn Mawr as Associate in English. Thereafter his promotion 
was rapid: he became Associate Professor in 1907 and Professor in 1910. 
This is not the place to give a survey of his activities at Bryn Mawr. It 
will be enough to say that largely through his work and that of his stu- 
dents this newly founded woman’s college came to be better known than 
most universities as a center for medieval research. In 1917 Carleton 
Brown left Bryn Mawr for the University of Minnesota, but returned in 
1921. He entered in 1927 upon his present duties as Professor of English 
in New York University. 

From the beginning Carleton Brown showed himself firm in the faith 
and fellowship upon which our Association rests. He came to our annual 
meetings, he took an active part in our proceedings, and before many 
years he won general recognition as a loyal member and a leader. His 
move to Minnesota in 1917 took him into the old Central Division of the 
Association, and brought to his attention the unhappy consequences of 
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our separation into eastern and western branches. We have it on good 
authority that the Modern Language Club of the University of Minne- 
sota, when in 1920 it urged, among other reforms, ^^that the Association 
be no longer split into Eastern and Central Divisions but meet as a 
whole/’ followed the promptings of Carleton Brown. The five proposals 
of the Club^ were voted down at the time, but since then they have nearly 
all been put into effect. The year 1920 stands out in our annals, however, 
for another reason: on March 31 of that year, at our Columbus meeting, 
Carleton Brown was elected Secretary of the Association. This election 
marks a turning-point in our history. Under our first two secretaries, 
Elliott and Bright, we learned to walk, in the leading-strings of Johns 
Hopkins; under their successors, Grandgent and Howard, we advanced 
to maturity, in the shadow of Harvard; when Carleton Brown took the 
helm, we became aware of our years and struck out for ourselves. With 
the new Secretary the national period of our Association had begun. 

In his recent “Survey of the First Half-Century”^ Carleton Brown 
has himself given us an admirable account of all three periods of our 
history. With characteristic modesty, however, he passes over in silence 
his own leadership as Secretary of the Association, a leadership so wise 
and so fruitful that we must always remain deep in his debt. At the 
Swarthmore meeting of 1934, when Carleton Brown retired as Secretary 
to become Vice President of our Association, a resolution was adopted 
which sets forth his services in words that we should seek in vain to bet- 
ter. Let as conclude, then, with a prophecy. In our history, alongside the 
name of Marshall Elliott, our founder, will stand the name of Carleton 
Brown, our upbuilder. 

Edward C. Armstrong, 

Kemp Malone, Chairman^ 
Eduard Prokosch, 

Committee, 


^ Published in our Froceedings for 1919, pp. viii-ix. 
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LVII 

HEOROT 

I T IS increasingly the tendency of Beowulf students to stress the im- 
portance of the historical passages of the poem. Since Grundtvig 
established the date of Hygelac’s last raid, one is inclined to expect cor- 
roboration of other parts of the narrative. But the extent to which one 
may reasonably accept the poet^s statements is a matter for dispute. 
When he says that Beowulf was present at the last raid of Hygelac, 
there is no reason for doubt. Not so when he says that the hero swam 
off with thirty suits of armor. When the swimming match with Breca is 
mentioned, one may reasonably suppose that the hero distinguished him- 
self in a swimming contest in his youth. But when he swims for days and 
fights off all manner of uncouth beasts, there seems to be sufficient 
grounds for skepticism. Or when Beowulf, filled with years dies fighting 
the dragon, we may feel sure that he died a violent death, without ac- 
cepting the existence of dragons in the sixth century. Thus in general, 
we may limit confidence to simple facts simply asserted. 

In no place does this principle require to be applied with greater cir- 
cumspection than in the effort to localize the action of the poem and to 
identify the spot upon which Heorot stood. It may be well to summarize 
the material offered by the poem itself; that is, to consider the testi- 
mony, topographical, personal, and historical, which is contained in 
Beowulf and which may assist us in the attempt to find the ancient 
terrain.* But we must first recall, and constantly recall, the fact that all 
that we have is a single manuscript of about the year 1000, of a poem 
written perhaps two or three centuries before that time, dealing with 
events a quarter of a millenium earlier still. Additions, contaminations, 
misunderstandings, and scribal alterations may have occurred in the in- 

* I wisli’’grate!uly to acknowledge aid generously given by my Mend, the late Professor 
Aage Brunsendorf of the University of Copenhagen. 
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tervening centuries and they may have impaired the value of the poem 
as an historical document. 

The circumstances attending the building or reconstruction of the 
hall are so familiar that they need no rehearsal. No indication is given 
of its actual location, outside the reference to the people who held it, 
who were Spear Danes ruled by members of the Scylding dynasty. One 
of these kings, the builder of the hall, according to Beowulf, gives it a 
name, Heort, Hiort, or Heorot. Very little is told about the land which 
these people inhabited. It is not said whether the capital city was on 
an island or not. We are not informed as to the size of the town that was 
about the castle, except for an occasional reference to the bower and 
other outbuildings. 

One very important note is to be found in the text, referring to pagan 
worship and to some sort of structure in the vicinity for such rites. This 
has been turned to Chistian uses by someone at a later time, perhaps. 
It occurs in lines 175 and following: 

Hwilum Me geheton ast haergtrafum 
wigweor]?unga, wordum basdon, 

]}aet him gastbona geoce gefremede 
wij? }7eod}?reaum. Swylc wses ])eaw hyra, 
haeSJ^enra hyht; etc. 

For the rest of the settlement, all is silence. It must have been some- 
thing of a town, being, as it was, the royal seat of the Scyldings; but 
this is an inference, not a stated fact in the text. The remark of Beowulf 
on landing, which ends: ‘^)?enden J?aer wunaS/on heahstede husa selest”^ 
may mean that Heorot was on a hill. It may equally be interpreted as a 
figure of speech. 

The news of the inroads of Grendel reaches the ears of Beowulf, and 
he sets out to the court of Hrothgar. But the departure, the journey, 
and the landing are shrouded in a fog of hazy speech that not only 
makes the geographical identity of their destination a matter of question 
but has given modern scholars cause to write reams about the nationality 
of the Geats. The journey is safely accomplished and the warriors dis- 
embark. They are met by a mounted sentry, who challenges them and 
then points out the hall:^ 

Guman onettan, 

sigon fetsomne, oj? }?set hy [s]ael timbred 
geatoiic ond foldfah ongyton mihton; 


1 LI 284-285. [Ed. used, Fn Klaeber (D, C. Heath & Co., 1922).] 

2 LI. 306-308, 312-314. 
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Him }?a hildedeor [h]of modigra 
torht getaehte, Jjset hie him to mihton 
gegnum gangan; etc. 

This seems to indicate that the distance from the ship to the hall was 
not very great. The warden of the coast rides with them a little way 
until the hall may be seen in the distance and then lets them follow the 
path. If the march were long, it seems reasonable to suppose that there 
would be a definite reference to a somewhat more involved journey. 
Then comes the ^'Strset wses stanfah’’ line,^ whatever ^^stanfah” means, 
and the warriors have arrived. 

The morning after the fight, the Danes mount and seek out the nicker^s 
mere where Grendel crawled off to die. On their return the poet extends 
himself with a description of the racing and leaping of the horsemen and 
the tales of the scop who sought to magnify the deeds of the hero by 
comparison with those of others. ^^Da wses morgenleoht/scofen and 
scynded.”^ Now this may be taken in two ways: (1) that the trip to the 
mere took all morning to accomplish in going and returning, or (2) that 
it was a day of rejoicing for the Danes and was celebrated by games and 
a general rejoicing bejore the drinking bout and gift-giving in the hall. 
We are not, in the opinion of the present writer, to assume that the poet’s 
intention was to picture the dying Grendel dragging himself off the dis- 
tance of a couple of hours ride, his shoulder torn out, bleeding to death. 
At any rate, the distance to the pool is only hinted at, though it was not 
likely far away. 

After the fight, and the further depredations of Grendel’s Dam, we 
do get a definite statement on the subject from the lips of Hrothgar: 
“Nis feor heonon/milgemearces, pxt se mere stanJeS”;^ Following 
the description of the mere, the warriors mount again and ride off, over 
the murky moor, the steep stonefells, and narrow tracks, in close by- 
paths, many an unknown way by beetling cliffs and many a nickers’ 
lair.® Evidently a plain contradiction of Hrothgar’s remark. 

Of the return from the mere, naught of consequence is said. No further 
bit of evidence may be adduced from the description of the departure 
of Beowulf from the hall of Hrothgar. No mention is made of the ‘'stan- 
fah street”; in fact, the poet says:"^ 

Him Beowulf ]?anan, 
gu^rinc goldwlanc graesmoidan trsed 
since hremig; 

which looks as though the poet had forgotten about the cobbled street 

^ LI. 917-918. 

^ LI. 1880-1882. 


3 L. 320. 

» LL 1408-1415. 


8 LI. 1361-1362. 
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or was having Ms hero go home cross-lots. Such, then, are the efforts of 
the composer to surround his scene with landmarks that identify the 
spot. If he had deliberately sought to deny all aid, he could not have 
been much more successful. He is not even consistent, and plainly shows 
that he was creating a landscape from his own imagination and from the 
store of poetic commonplaces that formed his heritage. Far from pictur- 
ing a typical Danish landscape, he provides his audience with a combina- 
tion of topographical characteristics that cannot be duplicated anywhere 
in that flat little land. His ignorance of Danish affairs is further dem- 
onstrated by the fact that he fails to mention a single place-name of 
undoubted Danish origin, excepting, of course, Heort. 

All that we are entitled to assume about the location of the hall from 
the testimony of this poem is readily summed up. Heort is in Denmark, 
near the sea, but not directly upon the coast, possibly on a hill-top, some 
little distance from a haunted mere. A heathen fane of some sort is in 
the immediate vicinity. 

But there is other information to be drawn from English sources. 
Who were these kings who held the hall? Have we any further informa- 
tion about them? Heorot was the seat and high hall of the Scyldings, 
as we are definitely told in the early lines of Beowulf, It is likewise men- 
tioned in Widsith^^ with reference to two of the persons appearing in 
the longer poem; namely, Hrothgar and Hrothulf. These persons are 
found in the Scandinavian monuments with the names Hroarr and Hrolf 
(or Roe and Rolf in the Latin chronicles) and are connected with the 
great royal hall and capital, Leire. Thus (unless one wishes to postulate 
the existence of two halls) it seems justifiable to equate, geographically, 
Heorot and Leire. 

But here is an unusual and rather amazing fact about the place-names. 
The English poems invariably refer to the hall of the Scyldings by the 
name Heorot. Never in these poems is the word Leire, or any similar 
appellation, employed. On the other hand, the Northern monuments 
with great consistency refuse to acknowledge the existence of any such 
name as Hart Hail, using instead the name of the town, Leire. This fact 
encourages speculation as to why the palace name should be preserved 
in England and no mention made of the settlement, while in Scandinavia 
exactly the opposite literary convention should be in force. It is very 
difficult to speak with any certainty about the reasons for such a condi- 
tion, but one can assume that both names were at one time existent and 
hope to find justification for such a theory. If we could find a Heorot in 
the vicinity of Leire, we might justly assume that our search for the 


» LI. 45 ff. 
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treasure-seat of the Schyldings had come to an end and leave the ques- 
tion of the curious preferences of the two literatures for later reflection. 

The village of Leire exists to the present day. It is a not unattractive 
hamlet, a few miles from the cathedral city of Roskilde and surrounded 
by cultivated land, in part the elaborate estate belonging to the family 
of Holstein-Ledreborg. On every side, but unevenly distributed, are 
grave-mounds of nearly all shapes and sizes. There is thus an abundance 
of evidence pointing to a protracted habitation of this immediate district 
in ancient times. A body of local tradition and a few place-names of the 
^^Kongsgaard” type give support to this belief. It has been generally ac- 
cepted from Sven Aageson to the present as the locality at which the 
court of Hrolf Kraki was established and by generations of Beowulf 
scholars as the scene of the visit of that hero to the Danish court. 

In the opinion of the present writer this view is utterly untenable. 
The Leire of Hrolf Kraki, and therefore the hall Heorot, was located on 
a hillside miles away from the present village of Leire, on a spot now 
doing service as a cornfield, part of a farm in VixjzJ parish: To demon- 
strate this fact, it will be necessary to examine the evidence which has 
caused the misascription and also the merits of the contradictory claims. 
The conventional view will be discussed first. 

The place-name Leire is derived from the Middle Danish Lethrae and 
eventually from the Old Norse Hleithrar, in which form it is to be found 
repeatedly in the older literature, notably, of course, in the Hrolfs Saga 
Kraka. The name occurs in the Latin chroniclers, Saxo and the rest, as 
Lethra and the fame of the court was suflSicientiy widespread to account 
for the name being transported to Iceland, where it appears as a new 
place-name in a stanza in the Brennu Njals Saga. 

In the medieval chronicles, besides Saxo, the place-name occurs with 
great frequency, nearly to the exclusion of the other royal residences, 
for in spite of occasional references to Ringsted, Sigerssted and Roskilde, 
it was Leire that captured the imagination of the Danish writers and 
which stood in legend and in history as the Camelot of Northern 
chivalry. However, the definite identification of the humble village which 
we now know as Leire with the royal seat of Hrolf Kraki is asserted only 
in the chronicle of Sven Aageson. He says; 

Huic [Helgi] in regno successit filius Hrolf Kraki, patria virtute poUens, occisus 
in Lethra, quae tunc famosissima regis extitit curia, nunc autem Koskildensi 
vicina civitati inter abjectissima ferme vix collitur oppida.® 

The other references in the SRD, some twenty-seven in number, do 
not specify the exact district in which Leire is to be found, save an oc- 

® Scriptures Rerum Dmkarum (Langebeck), i, 45. 
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casional reference to Sjaeland. THetmar of Merseberg, the earliest writer 
of allj does not mention ^Tederun” as being near Roskilde, but simply 
says that it is in the island of ‘^Selon/’^® 

The most important confirmatory evidence is the existence of the 
multitude of grave-mounds that dot the landscape surrounding the ham- 
let. These are far from unimpressive, and it may be readily felt how 
strongly they convinced the early writers that the district in wdiich they 
stand was one of great historical importance and the burial spot of many 
kings. These ancient monuments inspired the imaginations of the be- 
holders and gave rise to a series of local traditions and legends that have 
not lost their currency even down to our own day. The most conspicuous 
of the mounds were given the names of bygone kings and the implication 
was naturally that the bones of these heroes were enclosed therein. Olai 
Worm and others in the seventeenth century accepted these vain imagin- 
ings of the rural antiquarians at face value, and the traditions thus be- 
gun found their w^ay into the immortality of printer’s ink. The futility 
of putting one’s faith in such material is shown in the case of one of the 
most striking of the eminences which lies near Leire Brook, not far from 
the cross-roads southwest of the settlement. This is known as ‘‘Hesteb- 
jerget” (Horse Hill) and has appropriate local traditions connected with 
royal stables, mounted corpses, and other horsey affairs. The eleva- 
tion is not a mound at all, but a perfectly natural hill, without the least 
probability of its having received its name from equine contents. An 
article based upon the extravagant fantasies of the present inhabitants 
of Leire and vicinity will be found in the American-Scandimvian Re- 
view , together with some excellent photographs of Leire as it exists. 

The claims of the present-day Leire for identification with the Hleithra 
of Hrolf Kraki, and therefore with the scene of the first two expisodes of 
Beowulf, may then be summarized as follows: (1) There is a perfect cor- 
respondence of names, historically considered; (2) There is a written 
tradition of centuries standing; (3) There is archaeological evidence 
tending to support a claim for considerable importance in ancient times; 
(4) There is a mass of local tradition that has found its way into print, 
appropriately identifying the mounds with definite heroes of great fame. 

The thinness of this testimony has frequently been noted. The nearby 
cathedral city of Roskilde with its impressive edifice and its silent host 
of buried kings has been thought a worthy place to establish as the still 
more ancient capital of Denmark. This attempt has been given the sup- 
port of dubious etymology, those who seek to advance it asserting that 
the town was originally Roe’s Kilde, the spring of Roe or Hroarr (Hroth- 

Thietmari Merselurgensis Episcopi C/ff ed. Lappenbtirg andKurze (Hanover, 
t8S9),p.lL n March, 1923. 
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gar). This may be dispelled by the consideration of the more probable 
(if not positive) derivation, Hros Kilde, i.e. the horse’s spring, indica* 
tive perhaps of the importance of the spot as a horse market, a distinc- 
tion which it maintains to the present day. 

It is the proximity of the cathedral town which rouses skepticism. The 
establishment of Roskilde as a political and religious center for Denmark 
took place at a comparatively late date when the country had already 
a very distinguished history. With the founding of the cathedral and its 
scriptorium, Roskilde became a center of learning. What could be more 
normal than that scribes and clergy should attempt to claim historical 
importance for the locality and attach all possible significance to the 
appropriately named village nearby? Especially can one understand this 
when the manifold mounds are considered. Whether in the early cen- 
turies of our millenium there were definite traditions connected with 
specific mounds cannot be proved and does not matter. The mounds 
were there, the monks were not archaeologists, and the very existence of 
the clusters was sufficient proof that Leire had been a royal burying 
place; and what more glamorous personage could be desired than HroK 
Kraki, king at Leire, to illuminate the newly founded capital through 
the mists of obscure centuries? 

That such an interpretation of misplaced local zeal is reasonable, is to 
be supported by the example of better equipped scholars of our own 
day who see a reference to Hrothgar in the name Roskilde and thus en- 
deavor to give to the royal city itself an antiquity that is not highly 
probable. It is the opinion of the present writer that the monastic 
chronicles are not to be admitted as testimony at this point because of 
the laudable and comprehensible effort that they make to add luster to 
Roskilde at the expense of archaeological accuracy. 

The value of the grave-mounds themselves is open to even greater 
suspicion. Not all of them have been opened, thanks to the foresight 
of the government authorities who are saving them from tampering in 
our time for the benefit of future generations of students. For this reason 
the last word on the subject of their contents cannot be said for many 
years. But the obvious fact is that there has been no evidence obtained 
from any of the large group that have been opened pointing to an Iron 
Age origin. In fact, one authority freely states^^ that in his estimation 
these interesting relics of the past are from the Bronze Age and the Stone 
Age, and therefore not of the least advantage to those who would use 
them as an argument for the location of the Danish capital in Leire in 
the sixth century, 

^ R W. Ch&mhexs. Be(mulff An Introduction (Cambridge, 1932), p. 19 (quoting Sophus 
Larsen). In this connection. La Com, Danske Studier (1921), p. 166, 
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One important observation should be made heie. Saxo makes refer- 
ence to a King Olaf in the ninth century as being buried near Leihra 
in a mound named for him.^^ This, Olrik asserts,^® must mean the tumulus 
called Olufsh^j, midway between Roskilde and Leire. On the opening of 
this howe nearly a century ago a silver spur was found in the center, al- 
though the structure was obviously of Stone Age origin. It is perfectly 
true that Stone Age barrov/s were occasionally crowned by Iron Age 
structures, but it seems far-fetched to postulate the identity of Leire by 
a single find of questionable occurrence in a fairly distant grave, and 
still more so to use the spur as a corroboration of Saxo’s statement when 
there is no proof save the name of the mound that the object was the 
property of the man in question. It seems at once a pitiful relic of a royal 
burial, and from its composition exactly the sort of thing that plunderers 
would not leave behind. Further, this is not the only Olafsh^j in the 
vicinity of Roskilde ; at least one other might have been the one described. 

In general, then, the gravemounds surrounding Leire, instead of sup- 
porting the claim of that town to the honor of Hrolf’s court, give no 
evidence of such a late importance to the vicinity and cannot be used 
to bolster up the dubious distinction of the spot in the sixth century. 

Thus if we throw serious doubts upon the validity of the points (2), 
(3), and (4) of the case of Leire, the only unquestioned matter is that of 
the name. And this should be the starting point of the investigation of 
the whole matter. The first question that arises is: what was the meaning 
of the original name and why was it applied to the particular locality 
under discussion? Axel Olrik says:^"^ 

The name Eleithrar itself probably means huts (cf. Gothic hlaithrSy hut) and 
would seem to indicate a settlement that grew from a small beginning. Besides, 
we have the name Heorot (hart, stag) applied in the English epics to Hroar’s 
slender hall. 

It is with diffidence that one attacks a statement made by this accom- 
plished scholar, but if there is any close connection between those two 
successive sentences it is very carefully disguised. Certainly Hrothgar’s 
broad gabled palace as described in Beowulf cannot be designated as a 
“slender royal hall,” much less a “hut.” In point of fact, hlaithrs as 
used in Ulfilas probably should not be translated as a hut, and may mean 
something quite different, a tabernacle.^^ This meaning casts a flood of 
light upon the problem. 

Saxo, Bk ix, *'01avus Gotrici” etc. to “congestus excepit 

Axel Olrik, The Heroic Legends of Denmark (New York, 1919), p. 334, and ^Tanmarks 
Aeldste Kongegrav ” Nor disk Tids.f, FtL (1908), 138 ff. H. L. D., p. 340. 

Ulfilas uses the word to render the Greek Luke, ix, 33; xiv. 9, 2 Corinthians, 

V. 1 and 4, which Ms contemporary, Jerome, translates thrice by tabernacid%m, once by 
xdificatio. 
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If Leire is derived from a word which means a tabernacle or a place of 
worship, one may readily understand why it was used to name a royal 
residence, the centralization not only of civil but of religious authority. 
Furthermore, if the word were a common noun before it became a place- 
name, it is unreasonable to suppose that its use was restricted to this 
particular locality. In fact, it seems justifiable to postulate as many 
potential Leires in Sjaeland as there were pagan places of worship. If 
this is the case, and doubts are thrown upon the identity of the present 
spot with the ancient king’s seat, it becomes necessary to go on a hunt 
for modern Leires, existing, of course, under altered names, and to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of these localities as aspirants for the honor, 
such as it is. It may be assumed from the first that, to avoid confusion, 
the names will have been linguistically altered, the present town having 
had the advantage of proximity to a scriptorium and an important city 
to keep its own intact. 

Sorting out the references to Lethrae in the documents assembled in 
the SRD is a nearly hopeless task. If there might have been a diversity 
of Leires, the events said to have happened in Lethrse might have taken 
place all over the map, except where that town is definitely located in 
Sven Aageson, In all likelihood there is not such a wide distribution. 
Undoubtedly the same Leire was meant by all save a Saxo reference^^ 
which pretty plainly indicated Sjziborg and Esrom. A thorough investiga- 
tion of the merits of Sjziborg, which is superfluous to introduce here, has 
convinced the present writer that there is nothing to be expected from 
that quarter. No evidence of royal occupation of that locality in the 
sixth century is forthcoming. 

A third spot that oflers some promise is the district about Udleire, a 
small hamlet lying between Leire and the ocean, some miles to the north. 
This will be found on the Danish Ordnance map (1 : 16,000) a little south- 
west of Fredericksund. This place-name is obviously to be translated 
‘^Outer Leire,” and perhaps means a village farther out toward the open 
sea than Leire itself. Such has been the view taken by students who have 
noted the spot. While such an interpretation is perfectly reasonable, it is 
not justifiable to dismiss the importance of the coincident names. Partic- 
ularly is this so when one finds traces of another Udleire, now no longer 
existing as a name on the map, but at one time so to speak a flourishing 
little suburb (which was recorded as late as 1663) of the other and better 
known Leire (hereafter to be called Leire ved Roskilde (LvR) to avoid 
confusion). If LvR had its own Ud-Leire, it is fantastic to believe that 
the present town of that name could have had anything to do with LvR 
and it becomes proper to search east of it for a suspected *%eire” with- 
in Saxo., Bk. XIV, *Tugc rex urbem in solido Lethiicse^^ etc. 
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out the Such fortunate preservation does not occur^ as indeed 

there is no reason to hope, but there is found a L^jes^ nearby, in 

Vig-S0)^° parish which one may justly connect with the object of 
the search. In fact, the development of the name has been suggested as 
following some such process as this: 

Leihres^ Letrs^ 

alternating with > Leires^ > or > Leies^ > L^iesf^ 
Ledres^ Leiesess^ 

Only the last step offers any difficulties, and the change seems explicable 
as a late dialectal distortion when the original meaning of the word had 
become forgotten. Quite properly one may suppose the ^^tabernacle^^ 
that gave its name to the lake to have been located not far from the exist- 
ing LjzJiesjzJ. 

A further search for likely place-names in the same district is re- 
warded by the discovery of a lesser pond now known as Praestes^ (the 
priests’ lake) not far from the collection of houses having the name of 
Hove (the temple) and a place-name nearby gives us Lund (the grove) 
Quite evidently this has been sacred ground. The holy lake, the grove, 
the temple, and all familiar essentials to a place of heathen worship — 
we may feel perfectly certain through the preservation of these names 
that the immediate locality once was revered as a pagan sanctum of more 
than passing importance. This is more strongly impressed upon the curi- 
ous when in the local parish history one reads (Vigs^ Sogns Historic, 
C. Carstensen, 1884) of the unexplained tradition that L^iet S0 demands 
an annual victim. This seems to point fairly directly to a forgotten 
custom of a human sacrifice, and causes one to recall Thietmar of Merse- 
burg and the fortieth chapter of Tacitus’ Germania, 

The district about LvR abounded in grave-mounds and so gave tan- 
gible evidence of importance in the remote past. In this respect it does not 
greatly differ from dozens of less advertised localities elsewhere in Sjae- 
land and Denmark. VixjzJ Sogn and Smorum Amt also can boast an im- 
pressive number of these monuments. In this district there are dozens, 
literally, of tumuli and barrows of various descriptions. The contents of 
these cannot be stated with accuracy. Some of them are preserved by 
the crown, others have been neglected and abused by the local farmers. 
A systematic opening of them has not been undertaken. Quite obviously, 
the objection to the validity of the LvR graves as testimony in behalf 
of that village is equally applicable here. The last word cannot be said 
until the last mound has been investigated. But if any importance is to 
AngUce, “Sacred Lake.” 

See Knndsen, Annder /. nordtsk Oldkyndlighed (1838), p. 363. 

^ Compare tke first verse extract of the Hrolf’s Saga Kraka. 
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be given to the profusion of such structures at LvR^ the same value 
must be placed upon the similar objects near Vix^. 

The argument for locating Hrolf’s stronghold at LvR by the nearby 
mound of King Olaf is further vitiated by the existence of an Olehjzfj 
about a kilometer south of Hove, i.e. in the direction of Roskilde. The 
contents of this mound cannot be stated; local testimony on the finds 
would seem to indicate a Neolithic origin. Otherwise, it has as much 
validity as the similarly named howe farther south. 

A census of the finds from the district which are preserved in the Royal 
Museum in Copenhagen brings forth a mass of interesting material. 
Those from the Stone and Bronze Ages are, of course, to be ignored, 
however interesting. Late finds from the Middle Ages are likewise of no 
relevance, but there is a profusion of Early and Late Iron Age finds 
that are important. Three of gold are particularly noteworthy. There is 
a gold bracteate, (C 8780) from Vix0, two gold arm-rings (C 3438-3439) 
from Sm^rum Sogn, and one of the most magnificent silver fibulae ever 
found (10739-10740), together with five large beads. One of the arm- 
rings deserves especial mention. C 3438 is a very heavy ornament com- 
posed of two thick gold rods and a finer two-part strand of gold twisted 
together in such a way as to resemble hawser-laid rope. The workman- 
ship is not remarkable as in the case of the fib«ila, but there is a very 
noticeable massiveness and richness to this splendid object. It is an ex- 
ample of the ^ Vunden gold’^ mentioned in Beowulf, The presence of such 
finds shows a definite inhabitation of the district during the Iron Age. 
Further, one would like to suppose, although this does not of necessity 
follow, that the presence of so rich objects in this locality may be used 
to corroborate the theory of nearby splendor and wealth. 

For present purposes this exhausts the possibilities of current place- 
names. Of course, there are hundreds which have gone out of use and 
are preserved solely in early maps. One could wish for a fuller preserva- 
tion of such documents relating to VigsjzJ parish. The earliest now in ex- 
istence is Originalskort no. 1, in the Matriculs Kontoret Archiv. It dates 
from 1780, and is not very well preserved. SuflScient interest still at- 
taches to it, however, for in the immediate district which is now under 
consideration, we find a hill-top farm-land called Stor Hiort and one 
directly adjoining called Lille Eiorte, This might not seem so extraor- 
dinary were it not that Hjort as an independent, uncompounded place- 
name is of the greatest rarity in Denmark, if indeed it is not otherwise 
unknown. There seems small reason to doubt that the field in question 
was the spot upon which Heorot stood, and the adjoining land from its 
name might well have been the place occupied by the lesser buildings 
connected with the great hall, the bower, or what not. 
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Further, at the foot of the hill upon which Stor Hiort is found, there 
was a body of water, now a swampy waste land, which is called on the 
map Ilalekier^ and which had near its center an island called Trollholm 
(the trolls’ island). This looks suspiciously like a reference to GrendeL 

The one piece of arch Geological evidence that would clinch the whole 
matter is wanting. It is impossible to dig up the foundations of Heorot 
and display them as the final argument. We have unshakeable testimony 
from four sources, Beowulf, Widsith, Saxo, and the Hrolfs Saga Kraka, 
that the hall of Hrolf was burned by his conquering enemies. It is useless 
to hope that this was not a thorough destruction of the palace and all 
connected with it. If this destruction took place about the middle of 
the sixth century, any remains of a wooden building would be gone by 
now, unless a miracle occurred to save some significant vestige. Never- 
theless, excavations on large scale at this place might still turn up single 
finds of corroborative importance. 

The evidence may be summed up, then, in the same manner as was 
employed for the case of LvR. (1) There is a good correspondence of 
place-names historically considered. This holds equally well for both 
localities. (2) There is no written tradition of long standing as was the 
dubious case with LvR. (3) There is archceological evidence that this 
district was inhabited at the period under consideration, and that it has 
been a burial place for distinguished men as far back as the Stone Age. 
(4) There is sufficient local tradition to justify the claim of antique re- 
ligious importance, and this is not open to the suspicion of relatively 
modern manufacture. (5) Finally, there is a correspondence of now for- 
gotten place-names that indicates definitely the proper name of the 
palace in Beowulf, and one archaeological find is illustrative of objects 
described and named in that poem. 

It may now be profitable to note whether there is any correspondence 
between the topography as set forth in the English poem and the sur- 
roundings of Heorot as above localized. As has already been suggested, 
the English poet is both ignorant and unreliable in his attempt to de- 
scribe Danish geography. 

The localization of Heorot on a hill-top in Vix0 Parish is not hindered, 
though not greatly supported by his information, LvR is near the sea 
but not actually on the coast. Sarrazin^® has tried to identify the haunted 
lake with a nearby indentation of the ocean, but this is open to the 
suspicion of being forced. Certainly the miracles of Christian times are 
of but little value in explaining the unholy terror that fell upon Hroth- 
gar’s capital in the fifth or early sixth century. The present attempt to 
identify the hall has this to be said for it, though the hill under discus- 
sion is now some considerable distance from tide water, the sea came 

^ Beowulf Studien (1888), p, 11 fi. 
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much nearer to it than the present maps show. The naval battle of 
Vaerbro in 1133 took place at a spot between the locus of Heorot and the 
present coast, i.e. to the west, where now there is dry land. The sea might 
have come very much closer, judged from the contour lines of the or- 
dinance maps, but whether it did or not cannot positively be asserted. 
All that we can definitely set forth is that the hall was not actually on 
the coast, but was no great distance away. As to the proximity of the 
mere, one has the option of accepting either Lj^iet or Halekier. If the 
former, it is separated by enough distance to warrant the mounting of 
the warriors. If the latter, it might be reached in a five-minute walk by 
the most heavily armed man. But, as has been asserted above, the poet 
was in the greatest confusion about his geography. All that he knew, evi- 
dently, was that a haunted mere existed; what its relation to the place 
was, he had no idea. The present attempt to discover the high hall of 
the Scyldings fulfills all the requirements of the poem, but these are not 
sufiicient to exclude an almost infinite number of possible localities. 

The more valuable evidence is the preservation of the names on the 
old map. These assist, but do not finally conclude, one of the most puz- 
zling problems of Beowulfian lore. The hall of the Scyldings is known to 
the composer of Widsith and Beowulf as Heorot, and yet this name has 
never been observed in the writers of Scandinavian literature. To them 
the capital is known, but not the name of the palace. It seems reasonable, 
though not demonstrable, that the capital was of greater interest to the 
Scandinavian story tellers than was the hall itself. 

A word like Eleithargarth carried with it a connotation that might 
have been lacking in Heorot. The glamour of the old seat of royalty was 
in the name of Leire. The palace was not given its name of Hart Hall 
until after its erection (or extensive alteration) by Hroarr, by which time 
Leire may well have been already very famous. On the other hand, there 
was no great national tradition associated in the minds of the English 
with this spot. It may have been that they had a better understanding 
of the royal hall as a social institution which might have preserved the 
description of life at Heorot, while the pagan center of Leire gradually 
lost meaning and interest and so was finally lost track of, as a proper 
name. This suggestion does not by any means dispose of the matter be- 
yond discussion, but may serve as a possible explanation. It is noteworthy 
that the name Heorot was never quite lost sight of in Denmark, although 
the literary monuments do not mention it. For the existence of the 
name in Parish confirms the name in Beowulf shows us that the 
glory that was Hrothgar’s and the importance of his efforts as a builder 
were reflected, unconsciously until the end of the eighteenth century. 

Stephen J. Heeben, Je. 
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SOME IRREGULAR USES OF THE INSTRUMENTAL 
CASE IN OLD ENGLISH 

|3R0B ABLY the chief reason for many of the linguistic irregularities of 
A Old Northumbrian is the fact that the great bulk (about 98 per cent) 
of its literary remains exist in the form of glosses, in which a scribe is 
often so intent upon conveying the general meaning of a concept in the 
Latin parallel that he lets the outer dressing of the vernacular — the 
grammatical or syntactic form, even the spelling, of a word — take care 
of itself. The fact, however, that these glosses may be in consequence 
entirely untrustworthy as a basis for an acceptance or a rejection of lin- 
guistic rules need not detract from the interest that their anomalies may 
happen to afford us. Thus, in a recent survey of Northumbrian relics to 
observe the treatment therein of the instrumental case, there appeared 
no fewer than ten constructions which have not as yet been recorded in 
any systematic study of Old English case-syntax as a whole,^ 

Our materials for a study of Old Northumbrian are comparatively 
limited in extent to (1) a small collection of antiquities: Caedmon’s Hymn, 
Bede’s Death-Song, the inscriptions on the Ruthwell Cross, on the New- 
castle Column, on the Franks Casket, and on the Falstone Ring; (2) in- 
terlinear native glosses to the four gospels in two manuscripts — the older 
manuscript being designated as the Lindisfarne Gloss and the younger as 
the Rushworth Gloss (3) interlinear glosses to a Latin Ritual Book from 

^ The finest of these studies of Old English case-syntax is that of J. E. Wulfing, Syntax 
Alfreds des grossen (Bonn, 1894); somewhat later is the monograph of H. Winkler, Ger- 
mamsche Casussyntax (Berlin, 1896). There are many other works on individual problems 
The most complete bibliography is included in Morgan Callaway’s ‘‘Studies in the S>mtax 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels,” Hesperia no. 5 (Baltimore, 1918). Note also G. K. Anderson, 
A Skdy of Case-Syntax in some Old Northumbrian summarized in Summaries of Har- 

vard University Ph , D Theses for 1925 (Cambridge, Mass., 1928). 

^ 0£ the two glosses, the Lindisfarne gloss is the more reliable for the student of Old 
Moitliumbrlan The Rushworth gloss is mixed — that portion of the gospels from Matthew 

I, 1 to Mark ir, 15 (Rusliwoith i), the work of the scribe Farman, is Mercian with North- 
umbrian admixture; from gehlionade in Mark n, IS to the end of John, the work of the scribe 
Owun, is Northumbrian with Mercian admixture. John xvm 1-3, however, is the work of 
Farman. R. J. Menner's recent article in Anglia for January, 1934 (lviii 1 ff), not only 
anords a fine leview of the whole vexed matter, but establishes clearly the individuality of 
the glossator Farman. The most cautious statement, in a mass of rather fine-spun infer- 
ences, is that of K Buibring, AUengUsches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1902), §25: “Sp^t- 
mercisch (aus der zweiten Halite des 10. Jahrhunderts) — jedoch mit nordhumbrischen und 
sachsischen Formen gemischt — ist die Interlinear-glosse zum Matthaus-Evangeiium im 
Rushworth MS” [Rushworth i]. In §24 he aflarms the Northumbrian nature of Rushworth 

II . But Owun’s portion (Rushworth n) needs more investigation. Other scholars have de- 
tected even West Saxon peculiarities in Rushworth i (cf. Menner’s bibliography in his 
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the cathedral at Durham. These texts have all been described at length: 
the first by Sweet in Volume 83 of EETS (original series) ; the second 
by Skeat in his definitive editions;® the third by Stevenson in the publica- 
tions of the Surtees Society, Volume 10. These are the texts to which all 
subsequent references in this article are to be made. It is sufficient here 
to repeat the general dates usually assigned to the writing of the texts: 
the archaeological fragments about 700; the Lindisfarne interlinear text 
about 950; the Rushworth glosses about 975; and the Durham Ritual 
Book, 'Tenth century.” By way of further repetition, I should like to 
emphasize the exhaustive nature of Callaway’s bibliography on the en- 
tire field of Old Northumbrian.^ Since the valuable Liber Vitae^ has no 
bearing on the subject of the present study, it has been omitted from 
further consideration. 

I find ten constructions of interest, only the first of which makes use 
of an instrumental without preposition, and even in this instance the 
preposition may be used. 

I. This is the construction in which the instrumental is employed to ex- 
press the indirect object of a transitive verb. The remaining constructions to be 
discussed are: 

II. The instrumental with a prepositional ec or ec to (the Northumbrian 
equivalent of the West Saxon eac or eac to), 

IIL With from, 

IV. With in, 

V. With of in a variety of relations. 

VI. With (efter in a nonce-case to express cause(?). 

VII. With for{e) to indicate interest or reference.® 

VIII. With ferh (through). 

IX. With to. 

X. With on. Although this is not a stranger to West Saxon texts, I add one 
or two rather queer uses of it in Northumbrian. 

Only when the instrumental can be found in a distinct and characteristic 
form is the construction noted. I have thought it best to discuss together 
those constructions which resemble each other and so have violated a 


article mentioned above), but such details do not come into the province of my present 
study. 

* The Holy Gospels: Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Vmions (Cambridge, 1871“1887). 

^ In the afore-mentioned Hesperia, no. 5 (Baltimore, 1918).— I might add here that the 
only subsequent contributions to the field are the thesis of Anderson (already noted), a 
collation byLindelof of the Durham Bitual Book in MLR for June, 1923, and a complete 
discussion of Caedmon^s Hjmm by M, G. Frampton in Mod. Phil, for August, 1924, and 
Manner’s article in Anglia, Lvm, mentioned in note 2 above. 

5 in EETS 83. ® pro rather than coram. 
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strictly alphabetical order. It is understood that, unless otherwise stated, 
every reference to the gospels is to the Lindisfarne manuscript. 

I. The instrumental without preposition to express the indirect object 
of a transitive verb. 

1, ^‘Gionn higo pine (praesta . . . familiae tuae) . . T the direct object being 
an «/™clause following (Ritual 14, 6) J 

2. ^Todiga}? godspel dee gesccefie (Picedicate evangelium omni creaturse)^’ 
(Mark 16, 15). This is clean-cut. Here the same passage in Lindisfarne, per- 
versely enough, has the normal dative construction eghuelctm sceafte. A variant 
reading in Lindisfarne, however, gives alle sceafte. We may, in other words, 
assign two examples to this particular construction. 

II. The instrumental used with to to express the indirect object of a 
transitive verb, 

1. ‘‘To hwon . . . l>a tosceades (cui . . . ea exposcit)’’ (Int. Luke 2, 7).® 

2, ‘^Cwoe}? to Simoni Petri^ (dicit Simoni Petro)” (John 21, 15). Here the 
likelihood is great that Simoni has been copied boldly from the Latin dative 
Simoni^ case-ending and all. Note, however, that the Latin dative Petro has not 
been so treated. Perhaps this is a typical case of analogy in the scribe^s mind. 

III. Closely connected with this instrumental expressing the indirect 
object of a transitive verb is the combination aec pon, found frequently 
to gloss the Latin etiam, etsi, or quoque, apparently in pure adverbial re- 
lationship. Sometimes the combination exists as aec to pon, with precisely 
the same value that the shorter form has. Wulfing in his Syntax Alfreds 
des Grossen speaks of eac in such a combination as a preposition of sub- 
stantival origin, but notes its union with the dative only. I have col- 
lected thirteen examples, of which the two following are typical: 

1, “Fordraf of j?8em temple ]?a scipo aec to pon and ])a exin (Eiecit de templo 
oves quoque et boves)’^ (John 2, 15). 

2. “God . , . gilef . . . j?aette (we) life sec pon bisen ginime bisene (Deus . . . 
concede , . . ut nos vitae quoque imitemur exempla)” (Ritual 57, 9).^^ 

Ail references to the Ritual Book and to the Introduction to the gospels are to page 
and line; for the gospels proper, to chapter and verse; for the archaeological fragments, to 
line. 

8 As in note 7. 

® That is, accepting the statement of Sievers’ Grammar of Old English, tr. of A. S. Cook 
(Boston, 1899), §237, n. 2 — and of J. Wright, Old English Grammar (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1908), §334, note — that the instrumental ending of the masculine a-stems (I.E. o-stems) 
was originally -i. Accepting also the fact that most masculine proper names in Old English, 
when inflected at all, are usually declined as a- stems. 

Wuliing^s Syntax Alfreds des Grossen, n, 658, §1067 — (“von Hauptwortern gebiideten 
Prapositlonen’9. 

Other examples of this same idiom: Int. Luke 10, 16; Int. Luke 10, 18; Int. Luke 11, 6; 
Int. John 6, 16; Int. John 3, 8; Int. John 4, 11; Ritual 17, 7; Ritual 18, 1; Ritual 94, S; 
Ritual 94, 8. 
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The general effect of this idiom is that conveyed by an intensifier only. 
Yet this particular type of adverbial conjunction is well represented by 
the common conjunctions forpon (therefore, because) and presumably 
by sippan, which occur throughout Old English literature. 

Still, the most unusual instances of this abnormal use of the instru- 
mental form are the occurrences of this case with prepositions of abla- 
tive or locative force. There is nothing organically illogical about such 
idioms — we should rather expect them in accordance with the laws of 
the ‘‘Synkretismus,’’ or falling together, of cases — but we have not seen 
them before in precisely this form in Old English. 

IV. Important among these constructions is the use of from and the 
instrumental, not found, for example, in all the pages of Alfredian prose. 
I submit the following instances: 

1. To denote separation in general, an ablative relation, as indicated by some 
verb: '‘Wses hal from adle pine (Esto sana a plaga tua)’’ (Mark 5, 34). Lindis- 
fame, not Rushworth, which uses the normal dative from adle pinum. 

2, Still in ablative relation, to indicate the Source or Origin of any thing: 

wuldor }?ie from ane is (Code) ne soecaj? gie? (Gloriam quae a solo est Deo 
non quseritis?)” (John 5, 44). Lindisfarne only; Rushworth has anum. There is, 
of course, a remote possibility that ane may be that weakened form of the weak 
declension ana so frequently found in these Northumbrian texts. 

V. Moreover, while we have some examples of the appearance in West 
Saxon of the preposition of with the instrumental in a general ablative 
or separative function, the Northumbrian offers a few unusual extensions 
of this idiom. 

L To express source, with a blending of a purely instrumental idea (means) — 
‘Tufa God of alle hearte pine (Diliges Dominum Deum tuum ex toto corde tuo)’^ 
(Matt. 22, 37). 

2. To emphasize the instrumentality or means — “Bod acwoden is of pon alle 
to hreownisse getrymed bi]? (Prasdicatio dicitur qua cunctos ad pasnitentiam 
cohortatur)” (Int. Imke 4, 6). 

3. To express price in an extension of the means element — “Gesomnung ge- 
wearj? mi}> woercmonnum of penning dceghwcemlice (Conventione facta cum 
operariis ex denario diurno)” (Matt. 20, 2)P 

4. In still further extension of the source-idea, is the following: “Of micle aes 
Mode gecwmed (Be magno legis mandato tentatus)” (Int. Matt* 21, 12),^® 

^ Note the treatment, customaiy in these glosses, of the Latin ablative absolute, and 
incidentally the treatment of the Latin deponent verb in the example immediately preced- 
ing from Int. Luke 4, 6, Callaway in Besperia, no. 5, devotes considerable time to a dis- 
cussion of absolute participial constructions in the Lmdisfame texts. 

This affords us a good example of the slavish imitation of Latin word order on the 
part of the Northumbrian scribe. 
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where the idea approaches that of a general reference or interest, analogous to the 
normal dative construction. 

5. To express the terminus a quo in time-relations, the **time from which” 
idea of our old Latin grammars: “Hwu long firstes is of pon }?is him gelamp? 
(Quantum tempoiis est ex quo hoc ei accidit^)” (Mark 9, 21).^^ 

As for examples of the instrumental with locative prepositions, we have 
here the usual representatives in and on, presented in a variety of uses. 
There seems to be actually very little if any difference between the 
functions of the two individual prepositions, although on is often re- 
served to indicate the Limit of Motion in normally accusative construc- 
tions.^® 

VI. The instrumental with in is found in no less than six varying re- 
lations in Northumbrian, where Wlilfing did not find any at all in West 
Saxon Alfredian prose. The fundamentally locative force of in is, of 
course, at all times valid, but the abstractions of this locative force are 
often rather far-fetched. 

1. Real concrete location is indicated in the following: ‘^Hail . , . eadges 
Marie, in pon ]?u giwunedest (Aulam . . . beatae Marine, in qua habitares)” 
(Ritual 66, 3). 

2. The idea may be more fanciful than realistic: “We sitta in wuldre pine 
(Sedeamus in gloria tua)” (Mark 10, 37). 

Two similar examples of the concrete and four examples of the abstract 
phases of this instrumental idiom with locative functions are present in 
these texts. 

3. In what is probably an extension of the locative idea just illustrated is the 
instance of the instrumental with in: “Ne in hwon bu hlada hsefis I>u? (Neque in 
quo haurias habes^)” (John 4, 11), or the examples of “to baptize in the Holy 
Ghost j where the general impression meant to be conveyed is as much the actual 
means as anything.^^ 

4. In addition, there is the instrumental found with in to express a relation 
translatable by “in reference to” — distinctly a Dative of Reference phrase: 
“Gif in groene tree ]?as doa]?, in aide hv/acd bi]?? (Si in viridi ligne haec faciunt, in 
arido quid fiel^)” (Luke 23, 31). 

There are four other examples of this construction: Int. Luke 3, 19; Luke 7, 45; 13, 7; 
24, 21 

Wlilfing has an excellent discussion of both prepositions in his aforementioned work, 
vol. H. 

Further examples in Int. John 3, 6 and Luke 14, 34. Manner, Attendant Circumstance 
or even a Comitative idea are other possible interpretations, to be sure. Winkler, in his 
Getvianische Casussyyiiax, actually remarks (p.453): “Der Instrumental mit Pr^positionen 
kommt so gut wie gar nicht in Beuacht; ich kenne ihn fastnur bei dem comitativ-instru- 
mentalen wtd.” He notes another case with /or, but the Old Northumbrian seems to fall 
outside the confines of his rather flat statement. 
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5. A little more difficult to classify is the following: ^^Gif salt forwor}?es, in 
pon gesalted bijj?)” (Matt. 5, 13), where the general idea is presumably that of 
meanSf although the idea is certainly not forcibly expressed by such a con- 
struction, 

6, As a pure case of the locative idea fundamental to the question when? 
(Time When), we have two examples, of which the following is one: ^^Daeg . . . 
in pon Codes sunucenn’ deaj? undereade tidiic (Festivitas ... in qua genetrix 
dei mortem subiit temporalem)'' (Ritual 66, 12-13). Also in John 7, 37. 

VII. In the matter of the instrumental with on^ we find a rather in- 
teresting fact. The two prepositions in and on are strikingly similar in 
meaning: it would be possible to find hundreds of examples in which their 
use is to all intents and purposes interchangeable. Hence the instru- 
mental with in might be expected to have the same general functions as 
the instrumental with on, and in these Northumbrian texts our expecta- 
tions are realized. Yet, while the instrumental with in appears to be 
foreign to West Saxon usage, the instrumental with on, on the contrary, 
is by no means unknown. Wiilfing notes several examples of on and the 
instrumental in ideas of locative nature, and the concept may be ex- 
pressed either concretely or abstractly, as with in and the instrumental. 

I have found the same thing to be true of the Northumbrian examples, 
with certain peculiarities, however, which I make the occasion for this 
present digression. 

1. In conformity with the generally held theory that the old instrumental 
ending in O.E. a-stems is -i, we should certainly include in this paragraph the 
following example from the Ruthwell Cross Inscription, about the only example 
in this whole study from the early archaeological fragments, and one of the very 
few examples where the more archaic case-ending is available^’': ^^Krist w«s on 
rodi,^^ where the concrete locative notion is obvious.^^ 

2. In one case the instrumental with on is used where we should expect an 
accusative of Limit of Motion in a general Indo-European idiom: ^'Uteodon on 

Both Sievers and Wright (see note 9 on p 948) in determining the -i to be the in- 
strumental ending for a -stem masculine nouns, speak of this ending as an origmal locative 
(I. E. -ei). An interesting fact that this is an actual locative construction! 

Of course, rod (and dun below) are generally feminine o-stems in Germanic, and it is 
natural so to regard them here, in which case they could be regarded as variants in -i of the 
normal dative feminine -e. But cf. Sievers Grammar of Old English (tr. A. S. Cook), §251, 
note: *Tn Northumbrian many of these feminines are also employed as neuters and mascu- 
lines, and then conform to the inflections of these genders (§236, note)^®, and again (§252, 
note 1) . sporadically does the dative-instrumental [sic] exhibit -i, as in rodi ... in 

which it is probably borrowed from the o-dedension.” This may be rationalizing. Rush- 
worth^s on dune (Matt. 26, 30) makes me feel that duni may be an ignorant misspelling, and 
that both examples 1 and 2 on page 951 are inadmissible, yet a suspicion of their validity in 
these locative constructions persists. 
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inni olebearwas (Exierunt in montem Olivet!)^’ (Matt. 26, 30)}^ Llndisfame 
alone has this form; Rushworth on dime. 

3. Again, as with in and the instrumental, there seems to be a tendency to 
make the locative construction serve as a vehicle to express means: ^^Gif ic on 
Beelzebub aworpe diowlas, sunu iuerc, on hwon aworpef?? (Si ego in Beelzebub 
eicio daemonia, fiiii vestri in quo eiciunt?)’^ (Luke 11, 19).^° 

4. Lastly, we can apparently use the ^?w-construcdon in a temporal function, 
to express time when. 1 have been able to find eight examples of this idiom^L 
“On d(egi- wolccnes and mistes (In die nubis et caliginis)^’ (Ritual 10, 1). Indeed, 
the usual phrase glossing in die is this same phrase on dmgi. 

Beyond the clear-cut intrusions into Old English case-syntax of the 
constructions just mentioned, there exist in the Old Northumbrian two 
or three scattered idioms of the instrumental with prepositions recog- 
nized elsewhere in Old English as capable of governing the instrumental. 
But, as the meanings found in these few instances are a little out of the 
ordinary, I append them here. 

VIII. While the instrumental is found frequently with mfter in other 
Old English dialects, I find no good parallel for the following passage 
from Luke 20, 33: “Hwaes hiora bi|? ]}set wif, aefter pon ]ie seofono hsefdon 
J}aet ilea wif? (Cuius eorum erit uxor, siquidem habuereunt septem earn 
uxorem?).’’ 

Since this is a normally accusative construction, this may be even more surely a care- 
less misspelling on the part of the scribe. By the way, the Old Saxon illustrates the locative 
with instrumental construction by an thiu, there is the well-known case in the Hdiand of an 
with the instrumental to indicate Limit of Motion (an thiu holmcli hi, Hel. 4734). Or so I 
read it. Both these Old Saxon idioms parallel closely these Old English idioms under dis- 
cussion. 

2® Again, note the Old Saxon an thiu, phrase to introduce purpose-clauses. Cf . Holthausen, 
AllsacJmsches Elemepiarhich (Heidelberg, 1900), §539 note. 

2' In addition to Ritual 10, 1 cited in the text — ^Mark 14, 2 ; John 7, 37; Ritual 9, 20; 173, 
8; 11, 13; 20, 15; 115, 2 

22 The resemblance of this phrase to the Old Saxon an dag is obvious. Holthausen, 
AUsucUiiches Elenientarhuch (Heidelberg, 1900), §265, note 4), mentions this as an old 
locative (Urgermanisch-i; I.E -ei). It would help us much, however, if the O.S. *dagi were 
not altered — according to Holthausen, by analogy — to its uninflected form. — An examina- 
tion of A. Norcen’s Aliislandische u. Allnorwegische Grammatik (Halle, 1903) reveals (§138) 
the fact that an e/i mteichange m unaccented syllables in Old Norse is not uncommon, al- 
though not, as it happens, in such specific cases as in the dative of the nouns dagr or d'dnn. 
The possibility of Scandinavian influence upon Northumbrian cannot be ignored, but there 
is little direct evidence of any such mfluence here. For that matter, the same alternation of 
e and i in final unaccented syllables is in Old English throughout (cf. Sievers Angelsdch^ 
sucke Grammatik, §45, 2 and particularly note 1). The preservation of this tendency toward 
the interchange of final -e and -i in Northern English dialects is amply illustrated in J. 
Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary (Oxford, 1905) VI, Grammar Supplement, §229. What 
I am calling here instrumentals in -i (deegi, duni, rodi) may be northern variations of da- 
tives in -e (dmge, dune, rode). On the other hand, perhaps not I 
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Here is an example of the adverbial conjunction in which the instru- 
mental case is an integral part, as shown by the preceding example of 
(Bc pon for ''quoque” or cec to pon (pp. 948 above, ei seq.) or the very com- 
mon forpon. Exactly what underlies the use of efter here is to me a little 
dubious. The usual force of the Latin siquidem seems to be that of cause 
expressed in the general form of a condition. Yet all subsequent trans- 
lators of the Latin Vulgate have taken this clause to be a clause intro- 
duced by a purely causal conjunction: since, inasmuch as, for, etc. So the 
glossator may have taken it here, but he translates it nevertheless by 
cefter, which, when used with either the dative or instrumental cases in 
Old English, implies either a time- or a space-relation, with time pre- 
dominating. My personal suggestion is that the Latin siquidem is actually 
understood by the Northumbrian scribe as the equivalent of mfter in a 
time-relation, in a usage differing no whit from the usage in dozens of 
passages involving time-relations that can be introduced by cefter, cefter 
paem {py, pon) pe, or the very common and apparently similar forma- 
tion sippan. I should then interpret the passage thus: ^‘Whose wife will 
she be, after the seven have had her as wife?’’ Otherwise we should have 
here what might be called a nonce-construction. 

IX. A real nonce-construction, as a matter of fact, is apparently 
forthcoming in the case offered by the instrumental with fore to denote 
that in reference to which an action is carried out, a true Dative of 
Reference idiom: '^Bearn ]}in Drihten Crist, wyrcende fore pon (Eilium 
tuum Dominum Christum, operantem pro quo)” (Ritual 98, 14). 

X. There is finally the use of the instrumental with perh in one in- 
stance to convey the idea of Extent of Time, a distinctly accusative 
idiom, if we are to judge by the standard usages elsewhere in Indo- 
European: ^'Doncunco J 7 e we doe]? . , . gihaldene ]?erh dcegi (Gratias tibi 
agimus . • , custoditi per diem)” (Ritual 124, 8). 

In considering the reasons for such deviations from the normal OE 
case-constructions, whether influences from within or without, native 
or foreign, perhaps I am unduly pessimistic when I say that it does not 
seem to me that a very convincing reason is forthcoming. Glosses are 
queer rudimentary affairs at best, and the mere arbitrary whim of a 
glossator may be suiEcient to account for any violation of grammatical 
laws. 

All things considered, I should reject the possibility that they are the 
result of external, foreign influences. My point may be clearer if we take 
slock for a moment of the general facts. While it is always tempting to 
look for parallels in other Germanic languages, the question of date 
plays too important a part in the problem to be ignored. The approxi- 
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mate date of the early archijeological fragments (700), together with their 
intrinsic originality, effectively rules out the practicability of showing 
in them concrete evidence of outside influences on Northumbrian case- 
syntax, except for the Gothic — and the Gothic instrumental in Ulfilas 
has already become the dative. As a matter of fact, as far as this partic- 
ular body of materials is concerned, only the on rodi example from the 
Ruthwell Cross Inscription comes into the discussion, and, as I pointed 
out in my notes (p. 951), this example is questionable. Moreover, the 
general date of the later texts — the Lindisfarne and Rushworth gospels, 
or the Ritual Book (ca, 950) — disposes almost as neatly of the practica- 
bility of demonstrating direct Scandinavian influence, inasmuch as the 
Scandinavian texts extant do not in general antedate 1200, with some 
minor exceptions. More important than the date, however, is the fact 
that the instrumental as a distinct form has ceased to concern us in Old 
Norse. The Old German texts, on the other hand, both Low and High, 
are old enough to show possible influence on these Northumbrian texts, 
yet I must confess that, aside from one or two interesting parallels, no 
particularly clear influences are suggested. The Old Saxon especially, 
treated exhaustively from the viewpoint of syntax, as it has been in the 
careful work of Behaghel,^^ can be seen to resemble Old English in the 
matter of normal functions of the instrumental case; even an Old English 
abnormality may be said to run parallel, witness the on duni — an 
holmcliiu and (with less conviction on my part) the on daegi — an dag^^ 
examples cited above (p. 952). In view of the well-recognized closeness 
between Low German and English, this is scarcely surprising. I cannot 
see that the instrumental in Old High German, as referred to these 
Northumbrian peculiarities, is much of a problem. To be sure, we have 
in Old High German several cases of the instrumental with in, repre- 
sented by such an idiom as Notkers in pardisu. But the amount of evi- 
dence that could be brought forward to show any actual relationship be- 
tween these instrumental idioms in Northumbrian and in the Old Ger- 
man dialects is irritatingly scanty, nor does it seem to me that it would 
be possible to prove conclusively an influence either way, except to point 
our the patent relationship, from the standpoint of history, ethnology, 
language, and literature, of the English and German branches of the 
Germanic languages in general and of Old English and Old Saxon in 
particular. 

0. Behaghei — Die Syntax des Heliand (Vienna, 1897). 

May we not consider the instrumental deegi, with such a form, such a background, and 
in such a construction, as a true locative? The Auslautsgesetze will not be unduly violated, I 
believe, and the whole explanation clarified. So Brugmann, Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo-Germanic Languages, III, §263. 
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In the glosses, however, where most of my examples have been found, 
there is a foreign influence of vast importance to be reckoned with, and 
that is the Latin. As I said earlier in my discussion (p. 946), the La tin texts 
translated comprise most of the total remains of Old Northumbrian— I 
should estimate at least ninety-eight percent of the whole. Consequently 
the slavish imitation practiced by glossators must have had overwhelm- 
ing influence on the handling of many idioms in the vernacular. Whole 
constructions were imitated, doubtless in parrot fashion. The Latin abla- 
tive, for instance, may have prompted some of the instrumentals in the 
examples just considered. Yet even so, the other Old English dialects 
are subjected to this Latin influence, although perhaps in slightly less 
degree, and still they do not use the instrumental in the way the North- 
umbrian does. In other words, the reason why the West Saxon should 
use a dative to translate a Latin ablative where the Northumbrian uses 
an instrumental to render the same case does not seem to me to depend 
entirely upon Latin influence. 

Rather do we have to deal here, I think, with either a fundamental 
carelessness or an inability of the Lindisfarne scribe to comprehend or to 
appreciate the usual grammatical precepts of his language in respect to 
case-functions. Whether this is the fault entirely of the individual 
glossator or the fault of the people as a whole can never be settled from 
our materials at hand. Before we attribute the error to the scribe, how- 
ever, on the grounds of his relative literacy, let us remember that -i and 
-e unaccented are frequently blurred to a general -9 sound in the northerly 
dialects (cf. footnote 22) — a fact which may react in turn upon the 
written form of the word and produce easily a confusion between dative 
and instrumental forms in the manuscript. This slovenliness of pro- 
nunciation might account for my examples in -i, and, when wedded to 
the general breaking down of inflections at an early date in the northerly 
dialects, might account for my examples among the strong adjectives in 
-e, but it could hardly account for my examples in py and pon. One im- 
portant fact, moreover, must be borne in mind. With two exceptions 
(the example of perh dcegi in Ritual 124, 8 and of on duni in Matt. 26, 30, 
the latter of which bears resemblance to the Old Saxon idiom), every 
one of these anomalous instances of the instrumental case occurs in 
idioms expressed usually by the dative^ both in classic West Saxon and 
even here in the Northumbrian. Many examples cited above occur in 
the Lindisfarne (practically pure Northumbrian) where the correspond- 
ing passage in the Rushworth (mixed) has the dative. In short, we are 
dealing here basically with a dative-instrumental blend, and we may 
have to look no farther for our explanation than In the interchangeability 
of -i and -e in northern dialects under a lack of stress. Analogy could ac- 
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count for the rest— analogy, too often the last refuge of the baffled 
scholar. 

If, on the other hand, we disregard the obviously important matter 
of the scribe’s pronunciation and inquire into his apparent indifference 
to the normal principles of case-syntax throughout his gloss, we merely 
throw the searchlight upon a recognized fact, that the more northerly 
Old English dialects combine archiasm and disintegration.*^® For this in- 
difference is not confined merely to the functions of the dative and instru- 
mental cases. So pronounced is the lack of discrimination between dative 
and accusative functions that this particular fact serves as a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Old Northumbrian, and Callaway {op, cit,, pp. 1 ff.) 
has even found this discrimination lacking in such a fundamentally arti- 
ficial idiom as the absolute participle construction. In short, the move- 
ment which later resulted in the blending of the two cases, dative and 
accusative, into the Modern English ‘‘objective” case had already begun. 

Yet we must not overlook the fact that, among the irregular construc- 
tions just reviewed, there are only two instances of an instrumental 
where we should expect an accusative, which is a far smaller proportion 
than can be found when we look for dative and accusative mixtures. 
While the Northumbrian scribe does often confuse his grammatical cases 
badly in these glosses, he seems to shrink from mixing instrumentals and 
accusatives. 

Such a study, moreover, gives a sidelight interesting to the philologist 
at work on the history of general Indo-European cases. In the on deegi 
forms above mentioned we have the Old English instrumental descended 
directly from the Indo-European locative ending. We see also the other 
two component factors in the Old English instrumental — the Indo- 
European ablative and the Indo-European instrumental — working with 
a freer force and probably stronger effect, in function if not in form, than 
elsewhere in Old English. Of course the whole group of cases covered 
by the Northumbrian instrumental has already been absorbed in large 
measure by the dative, but the transition from instrumental to dative 
is not yet so completely developed in the Old Northumbrian as in the 
more southerly dialects of Old English. 

Geoege K. Anderson 

Brown University 

^ Some excellent examples of this disintegration are brought forward in W. F. Bryan’s 
*'The Midland Present Plural Indicative Ending -e(n)/’ Mod, FhU.^ xvm, 124. 



LIX 

THE ADDRESS OF THE SOUL TO THE BODY 


I 

"^1 HERE exist in Old English a number of compilations in which an 

A address of the soul to its body is a conspicuous feature. The best 
known is the poem in the Vercelli^ and the Exeter Books, in which the 
soul returns to its body once a week and communes with it, the sinful soul 
reproaching it vituperatively, the righteous comforting it lovingly and 
joyously. The fourth Vercelli homily^ has a remarkable scene, an elab- 
orated account of the judgement of the soul at Doomsday, in which the 
souls address their bodies as they stand in the presence of the Judge. The 
Last Judgement is again the scene of an address, and that in one of the 
homilies presented by Assmann.^ There is, finally, the Old English vision, 
printed by Thorpe^ and Napier,® of the bringing forth of the soul,® 
wherein the newly-released soul of a sinner vituperates the body it has 
just left. To this literature, I wish to add passages from two unpublished 
Old English homilies, in which the address is made, not at the moment 
of death, as in Thorpe and Napier, nor at the Last Judgement, as in Ver- 
celli Homily iv and in Assmann, but at some intermediate time, when 
the soul returns intermittently to its body for that purpose, as in the 
Old English poem. These two texts are Homilies ii and iv of MS. 
Junius 85’^ of the Bodleian Library, and Homily xl of MS. Ii. 1.33 of 
the Cambridge University Library.® 

My first text, Homilies ii and iv of MS. Junius 85 (which I shall refer 
to hereafter as Junius) has had a strange fate. This manuscript, belonging 

^ George Philip Krapp, The Vercelli Book (New York, 1932), pp. 54-59. For aconvement 
English translation, see E.. K. Gordon, Anglo-Saxon Poetry ^ no. 794 of Everyman^s Library 
(London, n. d.), pp. 310-313. 

® Max FSrster, Die Vercelli-Hofnilienf Bibliothek der Angelsdchsiscken ProsOj xn (Ham- 
burg, 1932), 82-103. 

® Bruno Assmann, Angelsdchsische Homilien und Heiligenhbenj Bibliothek der Angel- 
sUcksischen Prosa, m (Kassel, 1889), p. 167. 

^ Benjamin Thoipe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England (London, 1849), foKo. ed., 
pp. 466 ff. ® A. S Napier, Wulfstan (Berlin, 1883), pp. 140-141. 

® For this, see Louise Dudley, ‘‘An Early HomEy on the Body and Soul Theme , JEGPy 
me (1909), 225 ff., and The Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and Soul (Balti- 
more, 1911), pp. 91 fi. 

George Hickes, Antiquae Lit^aturae Sepientrionalis Liber Alter ^ seu Mumphredi Wanleii 
Lihrorwn Veit. Septentrionalium, quiin Angtiae Bihliothecis extant, nec non midiortifn Veit. 
Codd. Septenirionalium alibi extantium Catalogus Eistorico-Criticus . . . (Oxford, 1705), 
p. 44. (Generally referred to as ‘Wanley'). Texts n and rv are really the separated parts of 
one homily, as I show below. ® Wanley, p. 165. 
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to llic niid-elcvcntli century, seems to have suffered some misfortune in 
Old English liincs. In places the ink has faded, and the text has been 
inked over (twice, in fact, once by an Old English hand, and later by 
Junius). Tiie manuscript must have come apart and been rebound, with 
the result that a whole quire has got misplaced. This Cjuire, folios 3r-llv, 
contains the opening sections of the A pocalypsc of Paul in an Old English 
translation; it presents, with certain omissions^ Sections 4 to 17 of the 
full version,^ and is thus the only western vernacular text of this form 
of the apocalypse before modern times.^^ The apocalypse breaks off 
abruptly in the account of the third judgement scene,^^ that of the im- 
penitent and recalcitrant soul. The present folio 2v, the first page of our 
address of the soul to the body, of which Wanley says ^^Praeler unam 
pagellam deest iota EoniPj^^ is now separated by the Apocalypse of Paul, 
Wanley^s text No in, from its continuation, which is to be found on 
folios 12r--17r of the manuscript in its present form. This continuation, 
Wanley’s No. iv, he describes as ^^Fragmentum Horn, capite et cake 
truncatumP Folio 2 is a single leaf, now bound in before the present first 
gathering, folios 3r-llv, with which, however, it has no essential connec- 
tion. Its rightful place is before the second gathering, folios 12r following, 
where it must have stood originally, either attached to it as its first leaf 
or as the last leaf of a preceding gathering, now lost. This lost gather- 
ing would have contained the body of Wulfstan Homily xlix, the closing 
lines of which occupy the recto of folio IP As a single leaf attached at the 
beginning or end of a gathering, this folio could easily be misplaced in 
reforming the book in case it had once come apart. These circumstances 
explain how it is that the first folio of our homily on the address of the 
soul is separated from the body of the text by the accidental binding in 
out of place of this Old English redaction of the Apocalypse of Paul, 
with which it has no immediate connection. This incongruity was ob- 
served in Old English times, as the corrector, whose hand we see at 
work here and there in the manuscript, has erased some of the closing 
words of folio 2v, and has written in some connective matter, in amplifi- 

® That is, from the appeal of the sun to the middle of the third judgement scene. 

For a bibliography, see R. P. Casey, ‘The Apocalypse of Paul,” J. of TheoUg, Stud,, 
XXXIV (1933), 1-5. 

At about line 33 of p. 534 of Montague Rhodes James, The Apocryphal New Testament 
(Oxford, 1924). I believe, fuithermore, that the beginning has been lost, and that something 
other than the present 2v, contained the true beginning of this Old English version of the 
apocalypse. Wanley, p. 44, under ii. 

Napier, in manuscript notes written on his lianscript of this Junius fragment, iden- 
tified the matter on folio 2r as the conclusion of this homily, and as corresponding to the 
text printed by him in Wulfstan, p. 265, lines 13-20. 

See below, p.’ 961, note. 18, 
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cation of a phrase found in the preceding lines/® and in this manner has 
attained a sort of transition to the unrelated outcry of the sun against 
the sinfulness of man with which the Apocalypse of Paul begins. As there 
was not quite room enough at the bottom of folio 2v, the corrector ran 
the few extra words of this matter over at the bottom of folio 3r. By 
sheer coincidence, some sort of continuity was found to exist in passing 
from folio llv, the abrupt truncation of the Apocalypse of Paul^ to folio 
12r, the actual continuation of the address of the soul. The last words 
of llv are And Me hine 'Sanne gegretad dees synfullan manneSj while 
the first words of folio 12r are sawl and dus ewed, which happens to make 
sense and give continuity, though in what follo'ws there is no connection 
with the thought of folio llv. Actually, then, Wanley’s sections ii and 
IV of MS. Junius 85 are parts of the same text. It ought to be pointed out, 
in addition, that they are in the same hand, writing on the same soft, 
greyish white velum, while Wanley’s iii, the Apocalypse of Paul, is in a 
different hand, on a more yellowish, slightly stiffer, velum. 

This Junius homily is taken up principally with the matter of the ad- 
dresses of the two souls to their bodies, the sinful first, and then the right- 
eous. In this particular matter of the words of the souls, Junius is very 
close to Assmann’s homily, though it is much fuller than the latter. The 
chief difference is in the setting, which I shall discuss below.^® With the 
concluding words of the righteous soul, the homilist continues with an 
ex-hortatory section identical with that in Assmann at the same point/^ 
then there follows a free interpretation of II Timothy 3, 1-9, and with 
appropriate warnings to heed diligently the last things, the homily 
finally is brought to a close. 

My second text, that in MS. Ii. 1.33 of the Cambridge University 
Library, which I shall call Cambridge, is a rather lengthy compilation 
attributed to St. Augustine. A late sixteenth— or a seventeenth-century 
hand^^ has, in fact, written at the head of this homily the words Angmtini 
Sermo, Such an ascription is easy to arrive at from the internal evidence 
of the text. In the very first sentence St, Augustine is invoked in the 
phrase swa swa Sanctus Augustinus hit cerest on hocim amatP Again, 
shortly after, as the JJhi sunt reges? is introduced, the same authority is 
named: Be pam se halga mann Sanctus Augustinus wms sprecende iu and 
pus eweedf 0 homo, die mihi: Ubi sunt reges?^^ Finally, the actual descrip- 
tion of the periodic return of the soul to its body at Eastertide, and the 
very words of the soul, are likewise attributed to St. Augustine: is 

on foM alysende Gode wlfniktiguM, sefor dinutn dingufn manigfeald witeprowode, foL 2"^, 
11 15-16. Pp. 979-980 Assmaim, p, 167, 1 102-; p. 168, L 1 12. 

Waiiiey, p. 165, describes it as manu recenti. 

19 P.409, 1.4. 20 P.410, 1.7. 
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easierdmg, swa ‘Se eadiga Augustinus pur God be pam smde^ pe pis godspel 
dihie^ and pus civced,^^ 

This particular homily is of three distinct sources. The first part, pp. 
409-“412, i.e., from the beginning up to the address of the soul, is a trans- 
lation of some version of a homily at one time attributed to St. Augus- 
tine: Ad Fratres in Eremo Sermo LXVIIIf'^ the third part, that which 
follows immediately after the address of the sinful soul, is based on an- 
other of these sermons Ad Fratres in Eremo, Number lxvi.^^ It is to be 
remembered that still another homily of this series, Number does 

contain body and soul material, closely parallel to Batiouchkof’s Nonan- 
tola Latin text,^^ and some form of this particular homily served as the 
source for that account of the bringing forth of the soul which appeared 
in Thorpe^® and in Napier, and was the basis of Miss Dudley’s study of 
this form of the legend.^’^ In the Irish version of the material represented 
by Fratres in Eremo Sermo LXIX, in both the Latin tag^® and in the 
Irish translation,^^ St. Augustine is given as the source of this theme: 
“This is what St. Augustine says: There come two hosts to meet every 
soul. . . As Gaidoz remarks, however, a search for this in the works of 
St. Augustine has not been attended with success.®® He means, of course, 
in the canonical works. It is most likely, on the other hand, that some 
supposititious work or works were current, bearing as their mark of 
authority St. Augustine’s name, and containing body and soul material. 
It might be added in this connection that another homily dealing with 
the departure of the soul from the body has also been ascribed to Augus- 
tine. The rubricated title of Miss Dudley’s eleventh-century Latin text 
of the Two Deaths and the Three Utterances®^ in MS Latin 2628 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, reads thus : incipiunt omelie beati 
AXJGUSTiNi. DE ANiMA EXETTNTE DE COEPORE. The interest of the saint 
in problems connected with the soul and the body is clear from his 
authentic writings, and surely his reputation in patristic literature was 
large enough to draw to it works not his. Volumes xxxxx and XL of the 

21 P.412, 1.20. 

22 Migne, Fair, Lat , xl, col, 1354, For tMs identification I am indebted to Miss Eleanor 
H. Kellogg of New York University. 

lUL, col 1352. Section 1. lUd,, cols. 1355-57. 

^ Th, Batioudikof, *‘Le D^bat de TAme et du Corps,” Romania, xx (1891), 9-10, 576- 
578. 26 above, notes 4 and 5. 

2 ^ Louise Dudley, op, cit, J.E.GF,, vni (1909), 225 ff. Bibliography on p. 225. 

28 H. Gaidoz, ‘Te D6bat du Corps et de PAme en Irelande,” Revue CeUique, x (1889), 
466: Dicens Augustinus; variant ut dixit Augustinus dicens, 

2® Robert Atkinson, The Passions afid Homilies from Leahhar Breac (Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, Todd Lecture Series), ii (Dublin, 1887), p, 507. 20 455 , 

Louise Dudley, The Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and Soul (Baltimore, 
1911), pp. 164-165. 
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Patrologia Latina are a rich treasury of these texts, some of which are of 
such a nature as to scandalize their editor and draw from him an in- 
dignant protest against the Augustinian ascription. 

Note: In printing the two OE texts I have expanded scribal abbreviations, 
indicating them in the usual fashion. The sign for the conjunction, is silently 
expanded, and the punctuation is mine. Emendations are confined to those 
necessary for intelligent reading. 


MS Junius 85 

M EN^ (5a leofestan, we geleornodon^ on godcundum gewritum 

seghwylces monnes sawul sefter hisse w’eorulde scyl gesecegan^ eft^ 
(6)ane® licQtomany and^ }>issum^ wordum ^rest ]?us spreca]) and cwe‘6 
}?a?s synfuUan monnes sawle: 'Gehyrstu,® eaima senfulla® lichoma, ic cyrre to to 
'6an pat ic tSe werge^^ and })ine ungeleafulnesse be gesecge.^^ Forhwon,^^ earma 
lichoma, lufodesbu hone feond, baet waes se^^ diofoP Forhwon lyfdest bu 

pe forlaerde^^ h^i’h synne-lustas^ And^® forhwon, earma lichoma, noldest 
hu gelyfan {on pa)mP alysende Code selmihtigum, se for binum bingum manig- 
feald wite hrowode?’ <And hio panne gyt clypa'd^ seo [foL 12r] sawl and bus 


^ Folio 2v. Large rubricated initial M. 
On the condition of this page Napier re- 
marks: ^The same late hand as on fol. 1 
(I think it is Junius), has inked over the 
whole of this page with the exception of a 
few words, and it is, in most cases, im- 
possible to see what was underneath. . . . 
I am not sure that in one or two places here 
and on folio 1, an older hand had not inked 
over the letters before Junius ” Quoted from 
Napier’s notes on his transcript of this text. 

2 ge superscript. 

^P inked over; space for at least two 
letters after p. 

^ -ecegan eft dane Uc in another hand 
[neither the scribe, the reviser, nor Junius] 
and larger letters. Napier remarks: ^^ecegan 
ist auf Rasur, eft dane dagegen scheint 
nicht auf Rasur zu sein.” The reading of 
line 27, hio hine eft secep, suggests that the 
original reading here may have been 
gesecan or gcsecean^ but that in revision and 
overwriting, in Old Enghsh times, the 
present reading, gesecgan, resulted. 

® See preceding note. 

® MS. dane; see note 4. 

^ Uc in another(^) hand in the right mar- 
gin, line 4; between the left margin, line 5, 
and pissum there is space for ten or eleven 
letters, of which ^“"and’^ (7) can be made out 
at about two letters distance to the left of 
pissum. The other letters are too faint to 
be traced. Napier remarks: almost fancy 
I can see faint traces of Imman (or haman) 
at the beginning of the line, but it may be 
fancy.’ ^ 


^ MS. gihyrstu. Napier remarks; ^^gihyr- 
stu all inked over; the i was originally e.” 

^ -fulla is very faint, but discernible, sen- 
is probably the original spelling, though 
the letters have been inked over. 

^wierge, '^curse ” 

ge- superscript. Gesecge very faint. 

^ h superscript. Superscript. 

Napier remarks- “Hinter pmm Rasur 
von etwa zwei Buchstaben. Ich glaube es 
war deP 

^ Napier notes that Junius, in re-inking 
forlmrde, made fof out of for-. 

7 inserted within the line. 

Space for about seven letters before 
alysende I can make out m dearly. I sup- 
ply on pa-. 

And hie panne gyt clypa'B seo is pure 
conjecture, and is supplied on the basis of 
lines 6-7 of folio 12r. The present reading 
of the manuscript is not originai, and is the 
attempt of the reviser to bridge over the 
gap between folios 2v and 3r after the two 
were acddentally bound up together in this 
order in the present make-up of the manu- 
script Mieiprowode the present reading Is. 
God gefmte .xxxx. dage<s?> <t>o- 
s<o>mne and after Zam fmiene he self 
w<ses on> rode gefmsimd Msfet and Im 
hand . * . ge nceglum and Zwh ^<a> 
Z<TOW>unge he us [continued at bottom 
of foHo 3r] <w>oMe of kyUe<witu.m?> 
alysan. The passage is difficult to read, and 
the conjectured letters of Za Zrowunge , , . 
wolde of hdlemtum are Napier’s, the rest 
mine. On the state and significance of this 
matter, see above, pp. 958-959. 
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10 cwet): Tiehyrstu, hearda^^ lichoma, ]>u ungeleaffuila, sceawa on me to hwylcere^® 
susie eart toweard Ic (Se eft onfo, and Jm me, and wit l>onne butu scuion beon 
birnende in cSaem ecan fyred And hio ]?anne gyt j?us ciypa‘5 and cwe<5. ^Geherstu, 
forworhta^^ lichoma, forhwan laerde t>e deofol to helie, butan j^cet j?u fela yfela 
dydest? Forhwon noldest ^u, forwordena and eac forwyrhta, geheran Sa god- 
15 cundan iare, ]?e l?e Iasi don to Codes rice? And ]>n noldest gecerran to him Ac 
]}u, earma lichoma, ]>u eart deofles hus, forban deofies willen worhtest. ])u 
wasre yrres hyrde^^ and oferhydigd ponne cwej? seo sawl, ^Wa me, forSsem ic l?a 
awirgedan })inc mid <Se lufodel Wa me, foFSam ic ‘5a toweardan [foL I2v] }?ingc 
ne gemunde! Wa me, fofSacra )?e ic me hellewite ne ondred! Wa me, for5am })e 
20 ic heofonarice ne lufode! Wa me, forSaem ])e ic ge]mfode ealle 5a yfel }?e )?u 
dydest! Forl?on ic nu for 5inum gewyrhtum eom cwylmodj^-^ and for l?inura 
yfeium dasdum ic eom on hellewite bescofen. Ic wees Codes dohter, and a:jngla 
swistor gescapen, and }?u me hafsest forworht, ]>cei ic earn deofles beam, and 
deoflum gelic, For]?on ic 5e wrege and ]?e ofercyme mid waerignesse,^^ for]?scm 
25 ]}u me forworhtest and awergedne gedydestd 

ponwe, msen 5a leofestan, ungelice sio gode and seo claene sawl gret^® j)one 
lichaman sio55an hio him ofalasd bi]?. Hio hine eft sece]?, and ]>anne him l?us to 
cwe5: ‘Gehyrstii, eadiga lichama, and J?u un [foL J3r] synnig; ic com o 5e toJ)an 
'^cet ic ]>e hyrige^® and Hne geselignesse }>e seege. Geherstu, goda lichoma and I?u 
30 geleaffulla, ]?u waere godes brytta,^^ for5on j?u Godes willan worhtest; ]?u ])C5t 
georne beeodest^^ dagum and neahtumd Hio 5onne eft, seo gode sawl, him l)us to 
cwaa5: ‘Geherstu, gesaeliga lichoma; wel J?e, wel l>e, for5am |?u l?inum fconde 
deofle ne geherdest, se J?e wolde forlseran )?urh synnelustas! Ac 5u gyt'-^® swi5or 
ong^te^® and heolde l?a godcundan lare, })a 5e laJ)edon to J?am upplican rice on 
35 heofonasd Flio hine 5anne^^ gyt herae]?, sio clscne sawl, )?one^^ lichoman, ‘Geher- 
stu, gebletsoda lichoma, sceawa on me to hwilcum setle ]?u eart toweard. And 
J?in med [fol. I3v] is in me^® fsegere gesionne, ]>cut ]?u most simble eces eardes 
brucan in blissed And hio hine 5onne get grete]?^^ and to cwy5, ‘Wel ))e, goda 
lichoma, forj^am ]>u me hafast medomne gedon, ic earn mare manegum 
40 si5um l^ara micelra goda 5e nis aeniges mannes mu))es gemet, ])CBt ]>cdt aseegan 
msege, ne nasniges^® mannes mod, ]>xt hit a5aencen cunne, hwilce )?a gefean 
earon®^ }?e God gegaerwod®® hafa5 eallum 5am mannum ]>e hine her on wurulde 

Cf. Atkinson, Passions and Homilies Between s and I part of a letter has 

from Leahhar Breac, p. 511, where the soul been erased. 

addresses its body as “0 stubborn body.'^ One or two letters erased after gyL 

2 ® MS, hywylcere; y^ struck out by The original reading was ongmte, but 

original scribe. r® superscript. this has been inked over by Junius to read 

Cf. Atkinson, op, cit., pp. 511-512, ongete, e superscript, 

where the soul twice calls its body “main- MS. ponne; one n is to be deleted, 
tenance of anger.^’ ^ A letter erased after me, 

23 cyl erased before cwylmed, A later form; cf. the earlier above, 

^ Napier remarks: “The i has been line 26. 
inked over by Junius. What was under- ^ A letter erased before ic. 
neath I can’t make out with certainty; it ni superscript, 
may possibly have been i, or it may have On this Anglian form see Gerhard 

been another letter ” MS. wcerginesse, Heidemann, “Die Flexion des Verb. Siibst. 

^ See below, p. 963, note 7, ^‘herige. im Ags.,** Archiv fur das Studium der 

Interesting occurrence of this poetical Neueren Sprachen^ CXLVII (1924), 33-34. 

and Anglian word in a prose homily. « gegeartood. 
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lufiatS and lufian willa^. pu eart halig liclioma and wsstmberende; and pu eart 
Codes bus, for^sm )3e God wnnap on pam and eardad his bebodu fylgiap and 
healda}). Du wsere scearpuste scyrsex,^^ forl)on tSu cutest synna j?e fram- 45 
[foL 14r] — aceorfan.’ And Mo bonne get cwe^, seo sawl, ^GehersSu, min se 
leofesta lichoma. Ic wss Codes dohter and sengla swystor, and m<e>^® 
hafast gemedemod monegum sibum And for binum gewyhrtum ic eom in 
heofonarice, b^er is leoht and'*^ ece lif and unaspringenlic gefea. Forbon, ic 
gelomlice cume to be mid miclum geleafan and mid sibbe, ]>mt ic be bancas do 50 
and secge. And ic be bletsie, and bu bist gebletsad mid me, and ic mid be, a in 
ecnesse.^ 

pan^ze, msen ba leofestan, glffiwlice us is to ongitanne ba^ word be mon us mid 
gretan wile, godes obbe yfeles, uren 2ergew>rhtum. . . 

—scearseax MS pum. ^ Concerning the continuation of tMs 

g erased bef 01 e homily, see above, p. 959. 


Cambridge University Library, MS. li.l 33 

Soblice,^ bis halige gewrit cwyb ]>it ealle b^s fordonan and heora gelican on 
mycelre unare beob bar [i.e., in hell] gecwylmede, forban be hi heora lif aer mid 
unrihte leofedon on Ipisnm deadlican life, and naefre nan daedbote don noldon. 
And hig bon^e bar nane reste nabab, dseges ne nihtes, butan on b^sre drihtenlican 
seristes tide, ba we weorbiab and masrsiab ymbe twelfmonb. paet is be* easterdseg, 5 
swa be* eadiga Augustinus bnr^ God be pam ssede, be b^s godspel dihte, and bus 
cwce^s^^Dominice resurrectionis mane,^ inquit hor a Domlnws no^ttrlesusCnstus 
resign exit a moriuis, ille <?mne5 anime iusiorum ueniuni uisitare sepulckra sim” 
Nabbab ba sawla [p. 4J3] witodlice nane obre reste, be on mtum beob, butan on 
pmi drihtenlican seriste. On baw dasgebeDrihten of deabe aras,bonw mot anra 10 
gehwylces mannes sawl, ge sobfasstes mannes ge synfulies, ba byrgenstowe 
gesecan be be* iichama^ on aied waes. Vton nu bi gehyran hwset be* gode® gast 
specb® to bam lichaman, pornie he him serest to cymb; bon^^ gret^ he hine bus 
bysuw worduw: ^^Bene ualeas, bene sis, quia bonum uas electio <rds>^ wiht 
fuisti, amice dileciissime^ quia bene mecum egisti in stculoi^ pfs/is, *‘Hal westu, 15 
min se leofa freond, bu be on bisuw restest! Hwset, bu waere me god gefera® b^ 
hwile be ic on worulde waes mid be, and bu waere me god faetels and gecoren. Ball 
swa ic wolde pcBt bu w^re godes donde, eall pmt pu me gebafodest. And bu a 
Godes engia hrum geornor hyrsumedest bon^^e bu sefre deciles tihtingum obbe 
costnunguw gebafa waere; ac bu him eallum wibsoce aefre on uncrum life. Soblice 20 
ponne ic wolde pcet bu faestest obbe aelmessan sealdest for Godes Man, obbe 


^ Page 412, line 13. For the preceding 
sections of this homily, see above, p. 960 ff. 

2 be for se is characteristic of a twelfth- 
century text. 

2 Unstressed form; cf. N.E,D.t through. 

^ h superscript. 

® se goda would be expected in Old 
English; see se leofa, L 16. Another sign 
that this is a transitional text. 


® is before sped^ marked with punctum 
delens and partially erased. 

^ —greieZ; see Joseph and Elizabeth 
Mary Wright, Old English Grammar (Ox- 
ford, 1925), 3rd ed,, §305, 

® MS. declio. 

® a originally e, but altered by original 
scribe to a by the addition of another 
stroke. 
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a'liig god ware dondc, call ]>u })cr/ dudcbt^^* earmc })u gefrcfrodesl, nacode j)u 
scrwddest/^ untiume j:>u geneosedest, J^earfan ];u feddest; Codes cyrean gelome 
|)ii solitest; Codes }>cowana freond ware, and ill ]?e ieoie ware^* and weorl^e, 
25 Codes ]mm halgiiw^ gewiituwi }>u georne gchyrdest, and t>are laie hlystest, }}e 
hig Code foice bodedon and sacdon. biallcs }?yses ]m wxrc me ge})aiiendd^ 

and mid ealliu;^ j)isiiw gegyredest ])tcl ic on godre reste ]>in beo abidendc, and 
bwtenne j?u [p. 414] scealt of deaj>e arisan on mycekin deige,^^ for})an j>Li cart 
Codes handgewoic, gcbcapenu;id® uiic bam. Ceieste nu on sibbe, and ic eft 
30 hwyife to ])e; and ic ])onwc mot beon mid ];e aefre si’bben, and ]m ]>on?if7 gesylist 
hwylc wuldor and liwylce w^msumnesse un<(;>^^ logeanes gegeaiwod iixd‘5 
Drihtcn Hselend CHst on l>acre heofenlican ecan wununge, )?ar n^efre nan ende 
ne cumat) }>oes wuidres. pees wuldres bruca‘5 aefre )?a l?e Codes willan wyrea'd on 
]?isu/w life, and hi j^ter beo‘5 scinende and lyhtende, swa swa sunne on ]?aw ecan 
35 life, a on worn </ >d.^^ And l>u ]>onne on ])aw mid me leofast, a butan ende, and 
wyt }?on«e onfo^ ]>xic mede on ])am ecan wuldre }?e tSu unc her geearnodest.” 

Vngeiice cwyde '^onne l>ysum by6 ]>es synfulian mannes saw! sprecende to 
pam synfulian lichaman, ponne hu }?us^^ ewy^ hreowlicere stefne ]?ysu ^»;2 worduwz: 
‘‘Wa ptf earme lichama min, wa ])el for]?an pe pu worhtest mycel yfel mid me, 
40 ]}a pu on life waere and on eofSan, and ic unlaede wses ))in l?afiend2‘^ l?inra hsela. 
J)u noldest nsefre beon gehyrsum Codes engla laruw witS deofies costnunguw. He 
pQ Ixrde pmt ]?u manigfeaide synne wsere began gende, and p\x hi/;^ ]?ais ge]?afa 
waere. And set aerestan he ])e lasrde mid his foluw^^ lotwrencu?;^ ofera^tas and 
oferdruncenn 3 ^sse and morgenmettas and synlice lustas and stalan and l^yfl^a'-^^ 
45 and lease gewitnessa and mortSslyhtas and manatias and yfel gewit and facn and 
taelnyssa and reaflac and o]?er manigfeaide [p. 415] yfel ]>ysuw ungelice. And pu 
wa;re a unsibbe sawende betweox mannum. And ]?u noldest ]?yssera yfela naifre 
geswican aer |?ines deajies endc. Lige nu on py^um duste afula^d and forrotad; 


A French spelling for dydest; cL Karl 
Liiick, llistorische Grammaiik der Engli- 
schett Sprache (Leipzig, 1914), §57. 

c superscript, u for y another French 
spelling; see preceding note. It is barely 
possible, of course, that scruddest is a new 
formation from scrudj and is thus the 
earliest rccoided instance of the verb “to 
shroud.’’ On the other hand, the earliest 
observed instances of this are from tlie 
fourteenth century, cf. N E.D , shroiid, v^. 

a altered by original scribe from e 
MS reads: leqfe and wcere and iveorpe, wcere 
is probably a transitional form for wmron. 
I have, therefore, deleted the first and, 

MS gode. 

u gepafiende would normally be expected 
in Old English; see ahidende m the next 
line, but pafiend again in line 40. 

On this form, see Luick, Historische 
Grammatik, §257.2 and note 2. 

Impossibly this agrees with deige, in 
which case the sentence is to be trandated 
thus: “In all this thou wert consenting to 
me, and with all this thou didst make it 


possible for me await thee in good rest, 
when thou shalt arise from death, because 
thou art God’s handiwork, on the great day 
which is destined for us both.” More prob- 
ably gescapenum unc bam is, as Professor 
Max Foister suggests, an attempt to render 
an ablative absolute in the Latin original, 
and is to be taken with Codes kandgeworc: 
“because thou art God’s handiwork, who 
created us both.” 

MS. un, MS. worud. 

Another spelling of u for y; see above, 
notes 10 and 11. See above, note J4. 

^ Probably a miswriting of fid urn, 
though it is not inconceivably an error for 
feokm. The inflected form of feola is^very 
rare, however; but sec efenfela (2), in T, 
Northcote Toller’s Supplement to Bos- 
worth-ToUer’s An Anglo-Sawn Dictionary, 
Another possibility is th.dXfokm is an early 
French spelling iot fulum^ with 0 for O.E. 
u. This occurs usually in the case of short u 
only, as long «, when it is not retained, is 
generally represented by ou. See Luick, 
§57.2. y altered from <?. 
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and ic eom gecwylmed and forbaerned dseghwamiice on beliewitu^?^. For>an, 
domesdaeg is wel neah, l)e ]>u arisan scealt, and ic ]>onne cume to j^e, and }?u 50 
\^OTine onfehst min, mid ]>mvim yfeluw d^dum ]?e |}u xr geworhtest on pisnm 
middanearde, and wyt ponne beo^ mid deofle, and wyt }?ar beo^ gecwylmede 
and getintregode butan seicum ende, ^fre to woruide/ 

La, ]5u man J?e ])is nu gehyrest, forhta nu, ic bidde, and ondrasd for 
synnmw and for J}inum gymeleastu?;^ ]?a bwile {>e }?u |)yssere tide fyrst ba^bbe, 55 
and efst nu swi^e, and gecyr to daedbote and to breowsunge }>iwra synna, asrl^an 
J)e J?u sy belocen beforan J)ines lifes durum, ]?u mage onfon }>aere wulderfullan 
mede on J?am ecan life, ]?e us togeanes is gearcod on heofenarice . . 

P. 415, 1. 17. For what follows, see above, p. 960. 

II 

In the Old English literature of the address of the soul to the body, 
as distinct from that of the debate proper,^ there are at least three tradi- 
tions concerning the time at which the soul makes an address to its 
body: (1) at the hour of death, (2) at regular intervals (e.g., once a week) 
after death; (3) at the Last Judgement. 

The first tradition is represented by that vision in Homily xxix of the 
Wulfstan collection, 2 and Thorpe^s homily in the Ancient Laws and In- 
stitutes, wherein the death of the wicked soul is described. As the soul 
attempts to leave the body, it beholds the demons waiting to receive 
it; it is aghast and turns back in despair, crying out, ^‘Woe is me!,” and 
reproaching the body for their sinful life. Thereupon the devils bring 
forth the soul and carry it off to eternal darkness. This address occurs, 
then, before the soul has actually come forth from the body.® In the 
Irish version of this homily, there appear long imprecatory passages 
addressed by the awaiting devils to the soul at the hour of death. When 
the soul does come forth from the body, they force it to return to it; 
whereupon the soul heaps violent abuse upon its body. But the body now 
replies, and meets this abusive outburst, overwhelming the soul with a 
scathing counterattack.^ Finally, as the wicked soul passes into the 

1 This came to its full development in Middle English times. The development of the 
address itself, the interrelationship of the various texts of the address, and the relation 
of the address to the debate, are being fully studied by Miss Eleanor H. Kellogg, of New 
York University. I conhne myseK to a consideration of the time at which the address is 
made. ^ See above, p, 957, notes 4 and S. 

® In another of the Wulfstan homilies. Number xxvi (pp. 235-237), the body, rather than 
the soul, cries out just before the separation. This is a variant of the death scene from the 
Apocalypse of Fml^ with which is blended some material from the theme of the Three Ut- 
terances; on this, see Rudolph Willard, Two Apocrypha in Old English Eomilks, Beitrage 
zur EngUschen FkilologUf xxx (Leipzig, 1935), pp. 74-76. 

^ Atkinson, Fassions and Homilies from Leahhar Breac, p. 512. 
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hands of the awaiting demons, who will hale it off to hell, ''the soul, 
cursing, and being cursed by the body, goes out fioin it among the 
demons, and then the body says to the soul, 'Go now into the hands of 
demons . . . V’ in dismissing it, the body elaborates on the torments 
into which the soul will come.^ In the parallel episode of the righteous 
man, however, the only address made is that of the angels, who cheer the 
soul on its way.® 

The origin of this first tradition is apparently that account of the two 
deaths which is so moving an episode in the Apocalypse of PaulP^ It 
has had a profound effect upon western Christendom, and did much to 
shape the popular imagination as it dwelt upon the mystery of death 
and the destiny of the soul, and the manner of man’s leaving this world. 

The second tradition is that of a more or less frequent return of the 
soul to the body, that it may comfort or reproach it. This was recognized 
by Batiouchkof to be an extension of the periodic respite from the pains 
of hell,'^ which came to be so marked a feature of the Apocalypse of PauL 
Batiouchkof approached this matter chiefly, as this was the principal® 
Latin version known to him, from the very popular and widely spread, 
though late. Redaction iv of the apocalypse, wherein the Respite is 
weekly and dominical. The full versions of this apocalypse readily ac- 
cessible at that time were Tischendorf’s Greek text, Perkins’s and 
Zingerle’s translations of the Syriac, and the Old Slavic version.® Nat- 
urally enough, these texts, though illuminating, were too remote to be 
considered as having had an immediate influence on our tradition in the 
West, especially as there was at hand that widely known and contem- 
porary^® Latin version which had made its way into the principal western 
vernacular languages.^^ It was not until two years after the appearance 

« lUd., p. 513. 

® Ibid,^ p. 514 In the Irish version of the Two Deaths, after the Third Utterance the sin- 
ful soul goes round its body on the left, and curses it before taking final leave of it; Carl 
Marstrander, **The Two Deaths,” &riu, v (1911), 123, and Willard, Two Apocrypha^ p. 45 
[h] James, Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 531-534. 

^ Th Batiouchkof, ‘‘Le D6bat de I’toe et du Corps,” Romania, xx (1891), 33“"34. 

® Brandes, Vkio S. Patdi, pp. 65-80, published only two Latin texts Redactions i and 
rv. Redaction i has been shown to be two distinct texts, but neither of them is of such a 
nature as to alter Batiouchkof’s impression of the sources in the Latin versions of the 
Apocalypse of Paul of our Body and Soul legend. The Latin form of the apocalypse gener- 
ally known in print was Redaction rv. The whole matter of the various Latin texts and of 
their interrelationship is now set forth by Dr. H. Theodore Silverstein, Fww Sancli PauU: 
The History of the Apocalypse in Latin together with Nine Texts, Skdies and Documents, ed. 
Kirsopp and Silva Lake, rv (London, 1935), 

® Romania, xx, 18 and notes, 1, 3, and 5, 

Contemporary, roughly speaking, with the Old English texts treated by Batiouchkof, 
Romania, xx, 22, 32, 
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of Batiouchkof^s study in Romania^ xx, that James brought forth his 
edition of the Latin text of the apocalypse from MS. Nouv. acq. Lat. 1631 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, thus giving scholars for the first 
time a western text, and in Latin at that, of the full version of the 
Apocalypse of Paul}‘^ Batiouchkof recogmxed the difierence in structure 
and emphasis between the full (Greek, Syriac, and Old Slavic) redactions 
of the Apocalypse of Paul and the abbreviated redactions; but because 
of the tremendous vogue of the abbreviated Latin redactions, he recog- 
nized them as the western form of the apocalypse, and he derived from 
them, and not from the long versions, the idea of a return of the soul to 
the body during the weekly period of respited^ The addresses of the souls 
to their bodies he derived from the farewell of the soul as found in the 
stories of its separation from the body at the hour of death, and from 
the account of the two deaths, which is so conspicuous a feature of the 
long versions of the Apocalypse of Paul}^ The order of these addresses, 
the sinful soul first, and then the righteous, as in the Debate material 
and in the Vercelli-Exeter poem, he would have explained as following 
the order of the introduction of the newly released souls in the abbre- 
viated redactions of the Apocalypse of PatiL That this order, as for in- 
stance in Redaction iv, was not that of the full versions of the apocalypse, 
he knew; he accounted for it, however, as resulting from the process of 
condensation which attended the formation of the abbreviated redac- 
tions, and which brought about a change in perspective, consequent on 
the concentration in hell of the whole St. PauVs experiences in the other- 
worldd® Now that we have the full Latin version of the vision of Paul and 
the Cambridge Old English text of the address of the soul of the body, we 
are in position to see that the tradition represented by the Greek, Syriac, 
and Slavic texts existed also in the West in Latin, and, as I can show 
from MS. Junius 85, in Old English as well. In the light of this, I pro- 
pose to re-examine this feature of the address legend, namely, of the 
time at which the soul makes an address to its body, and to discuss 
anew its origins. 

After St. Paul has been shown the torments of the damned, and while 
he is still in the pit of hell, he sees the damned weeping, and hears them 
cry out, “Lord God, have mercy upon us.’^ The heavens open, and St. 
Michael comes down with all the host of angels. He addresses them and 
rebukes them at first; then, 5 delding to their entreaties, he leads St. Paul 
and the whole company of heaven in a united petition that the damned 
be given some alleviation of their pains in hell. At length the heavens 

Montague Rhodes James, Apocrypha Anecdoia, Texts and Skdies^ n, 3 (Cambridge, 
1893), pp. i-42. ^ Romania^ xx, 34. 

Ihtd., 5 fi. “ lUd., 34. Romania, xx, 23. 
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open a second lime, and the Son of Man descends, crowned with a 
diadem Those in torment plead earnestly with Him for respite. He re- 
bukes them for having spurned His grace and neglected their oppor- 
tunities during their lifetime, and, in a passage lemarkably like the 
Ego fe 0 ho^noj^'^ He enumerates all that He did for man, setting in coii- 
tiast mari^s ingratitude. In the end, at the repeated tears and entreaties 
of St. Paul, St. ]\lichacl, the host of heaven, and of the souls in tor- 
ment, He of His mercy grants unto all those that are in tormenp^ refresh- 
ment for a day and a night for ever on the day whereon He arose from 
the dead. 

The extant recensions of the long version of this apocalypse show 
many variants as to the duration of the Respite. These range all the way 
from the Urlrmiah and Vatican Syriac texts, wherein no respite is de- 
clared,^® to the fourth Armenian redaction, in which hell is destroyed, 
and all the sinners released. In between are the Coptic, with the Respite 
extending from Easter to Ascension, the Ethiopic, wherein only one single 
night is granted, and the Harvard Syriac, in which repose is given for a 
day and a night on Sunday for ever.®® The reading of the Latin, a day 
and a night at Easter, as in the Paris manuscript (which here is sup- 
ported by the Slavic), Casey holds to be the best reading. 

In the abbreviated Latin versions the release is to occur each Sunday, 
and the exact extent of each respite is accurately defined: 

Nunc propter Mychahelem archangclum, et Paulum diieciissimum meum, ct 
propter omnes fratres iiestros sanctos, qui in mundo offerunt oblacioncs pro 
uiuis et defunctis, maxime autem per meam misericordiam et propter bo- 
nitatem meam, do uobis requiem omnibus qui estis in penis nocte dominice 
diei et refrigerium usque in perpetuum de hora nona sabbati usque ad secundam 
feriam <hore prime>J^^ 

Fair. LaU^ xxxix, col. 2207. See Albert Slanburrough Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf 
(Boston, 1900), p. 210, and Rudolph Willard, ^^Vercelli Eomili VIU and the ChrisfS 
FMLA, xlii( 1927), sun. 

Montague Rhodes James, The Apocryphal N&iv Testament (Oxford, 1924), pp. 547-549, 
sections 43 and 44. For a discussion of the theology (popular and sentimental) of the Res- 
pite, and of its early history, see Arturo Graf, “A Proposito della Wisio Pauli Giornde 
Sforico della LUterakira Italiana, xi (1888), 344-362. 

This might be explained as accidental, and as resulting from a lacuna observable in 
the text at tliis point Casey feels that this omission is probably to be aitribulcd to the 
deliberate intention of the redactor, who was not in sympathy with the idea of the Respite, 
and v/ho handled his material clumsily; Jl. Theolog. SUd., xxxiv, 18-19. 

Casey, op. ciL^ gives these variants succinctly. 

Not in MS.; added from the related text in MS. 20 of Corpus Christ! College, Cam- 
bridge. I quote from MS, Latin 2625 of the StaatsbibMothek, Munich. This text belongs 
to Brandes Redaction in PaiM, pp. 29-34). The existence of this text of the apoc- 
alypse has been overlooked, because it was not listed in the catalogues of manuscripts in 
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At some time, then, between the long Latin versions^ and the later 
abbreviated forms^® of this apocalypse, two important changes took 
place in the details of the Respite; the release became weekly instead of 
annual, and its duration became accurately defined as extending from 
the ninth hour of Saturday to the first hour of Monday.^ 

With the change from an annual to a hebdomedal release of the soul 
from the pains of hell, the basis for the Respite has itseK changed; its 
sanction is now less a memorial of the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead, and more the great reverence in which Sunday is to be held. So, 
at least, we are to judge from Redaction iv, the most popular and widely 
spread of the brief versions,^® the keynote of vrhich is the opening declara- 
tion: Dies dominicus dies est electus, in quo gaudent angeli et archangeli 
maior diebus ceteris}^ The whole moral significance of this redaction is 
thus focused on the high dignity of Sunday, and the granting of the 
weekly respite becomes the central feature and climax of the St. PauPs 
experiences in hell. Some of the redactions emphasize still further the 


the Munich library. A page containing the beginning of the apocalypse is missing. The 
text now opens abruptly, folio 56r, in the midst of a description of the hundred-headed 
infernal dragon, which it calls Pathmot or Pathinot (see Brandes, op. cit , p. 26 and p. 102, 
last note). The conclusion of the preceding text, a Pseudo-Melitus Assumption of the Virgin 
(Tischendorf’s B-text [cf. James, Apocryphal New Testament, p. 194 and 209]), is also 
lost, so that the cataloguer, who had caught the rubricated title of the Assumption, and 
reasoned from the absence of any rubricated title or break later in the text, assumed, there- 
fore, that the remainder of the book was occupied with this same matter. This loss of a leaf 
between folios 55 and 56 is not at all apparent to one who is not actually reading the text 
carefully. The missing portion of the Assumption and of the Apocalypse of Paul (judging 
from the closely related text in MS, 20 of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) is just enough 
to fill easily the missing folio. The numbering of the manuscript has been done since the 
loss of this page, as it is continuous without break: folio S5v is the last page at present of 
the Assumption, and foho 56r is the truncated beginning of the Apocalypse of Paid. This 
Manuscript, ascribed by the catalogue to the thirteenth century, is a remarkable little 
volume (its dimensions are 10.15X7 cm), in that its contents are almost entirely apoc- 
ryphal matter: the Gospel of Nicodemus, the Infancy Gospel, the Signs of the Doom, the 
Sunday Epistle, the Assumption of the Virgin, and Redaction in of the Apocalypse of Paid. 
It must have been as much an entertaining as an edifying addition to the monasteiy library 
at Aldersbach, to which it formerly belonged. This text of the Sunday Epistle, foL 39 ff., 
is to be added to the list of Latin Manuscripts of this document given by E. Renoii in his 
article in CabroPs Dictionnaire; see below, note 31. 

22 The Paris text, which exists in an eighth-century manuscript, ‘Tias been assigned on 
philological grounds to the fifth or sixth century, but may be earheri'; Casey, JL of TheoUg. 
Stud., XXXIV, 2. 

23 Before the twelfth century, certainly; cf. H. Theodore Silverstein, ‘The Vision of St 
Paul,” Speculum, vra (1933), 354. 

2^ So I translate de hora nona sahiati usque ad secundamferiam hare prime. 

2® Speculum, vin, 354. Brandes, Vkio S. Patdi, p. 75, 1. 1-2. 
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honor and reverence due to the Lord^s Day by adding, from the Benedic- 
tions of Sunday/^ a passage in praise of Sunday and, in contrast, in dis- 
praise of Friday 5 ^^ while MS. Latin 12005 of the Bayerische Slants- 
bibliolhck, Munich, adds from the Sunday Epistle itself the curses 
and pimishmenls pronounced against those who disregard the day,^^ This 
shift from the high worth of Easter to that of Sunday as the sanction for 
the Respite, is not so much, originally, a difference in essence as in em- 
phasis. Sunday took on its great significance because of the Resurrec- 
tion, of which it is the weekly memorial. But the increased and increasing 
respect for Sunday, and the formalized and intensified definition of the 
honor due to the day, resulted in deflecting emphasis from the Resurrec- 
tion, which gave the day its significance, and for which it was made a 
holy day, to the Day itself, the Dies Dominicus, the right observance of 
which is zealously to be guarded and taught,®^ That is the lesson, not only 
of the Apocalypse of Paul in Redactions in and iv, but of the Sunday 
Epistle as well, which had such tremendous influence in the Middle Ages 
and even up to our day.^^ 

The Sunday Epistle is a symptom of the great Judaizing and Sab- 
batarian movement of the sixth and seventh centuries that engendered 
it, and the Epistle in turn contributed to the advanced stages of this 

27 Brandes, op cit , pp. 101-102, On the Benedictions of Sunday or the Dignatio did 
Dominici, as they are also called, see Les Benedictions du Dimanche, by H. Dumaine, in 
CabroPs Diclionnaire, iv, 986-990, Robert Piiebsch, M.LRy n (1906), 143 (no. 14), 
and the very fine text, De Die Dominico, recently published by Dora Andre Wilmart from 
MS. Regina Latin 49 of the Vatican Library, in Analecta Reginensia, Studi e Testij Lxix, 
(Citta del Vaticano, 1933), pp. 111-112. 

See Israel Levy, “La Recommandation de Vendredi,’’ Melusine, rv (1888-1889), coll. 
133-135 and 204. 

Folio 193 r. For much the same thing in twelfth-century English, see the homily, In 
Diehis Dominicis, from MS. Lambeth 487, published by Richard Morris, Old English 
Homilies • First Series^ EETS, xxix (London, 1867), pp. 41-47. 

On Sunday and Sunday Observance, and the contrast between the joyous and free 
early apostolic, and the later highly restricted and formalized, observance of Sunday, see 
the extensive article by H. Dumaine, Dimanche^ in Fernand CabroFs Diclionnaire d\Ar~ 
cheologle ChrCtienne ct dtt Lihirgie (Paris, 1921), iv, coll. 858-994. 

On the Sunday Epistle, see Robert Preibsch, “The chief Sources of Some Anglo-Saxon 
Homilies,’^ Otia Merseiana, i (Liverpool, 1899), 129-147, and “Quelle imd Abfassungszeit 
der Sonntagsepistel in der Irischen ‘Cain Domnaig^, MLR^ ii (1906), 138-154, liip- 
polyte Delehaye, “Note sur la L6gende de la Lettre du Christ Tomb6e du Ciel/* Bulletin de 
la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques et de la Classe des Beaux-ArtSf 
Academle Royale de Belgique (Brussels, 1899), Classe des Lettres, pp. 171-213, and the 
comprehensive treatment and bibliography in E. Renoir’s article, Christ (LcUre du) Tomhie 
du Ctely in CabroPs Diclionnaire (Paris, 1914), m, coll. 1534 ff. To the list of Latin Manu- 
scripts of the Epistle might be added MS. Latin 2625, of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich, foL 39 fl; see above note 23. 
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movement by intensifying and defining still further Sunday ofaservance.^^ 
This remarkable compilation had a great vogue in both the East and 
West, and is, apparently, still an active force. It seems to have taken on 
supernatural powers, and to have been used in modern times, even in 
the West, as a sort of an amulet. Levy remarks that during the World 
War many a soldier carried the Sunday Epistle on his breast as a protec- 
tion against enemy bullets.®® 

That the Sunday Epistle should make an impression on religious litera- 
ture, especially that of a popular nature, is inevitable. It affected the 
vision of Nial, as Priebsch has shown, and it seems to have influenced 
the Apocalypse of Fauly and was in turn affected by it.®® It is perhaps 
responsible for the definition of the Sunday Respite as from the ninth 
hour of Saturday to the first hour of Monday, as in Redactions in and 
IV, in contrast to the earlier and long Latin version of this episode of 
the apocalypse, wherein the release is simply for a day and a night at 
Easter.®® In the earlier legislation in Anglo-Saxon England, the period of 
Sunday was defined, in accordance with the principle expressed in 
Leviticus 23, 32, as from sunset on Saturday to sunset on Sunday eve- 
ning.®^ By the eleventh century, however, Anglo-Saxon law defined the 
Sunday period as from the ninth hour of Saturday until dawn on Mon- 
day,®® showing thus, apparently, the influence of the new dominical 
movement, perhaps also of the Sunday Epistle. 

In the Irish version of the Sunday Epistle, the Lord^s Day is declared 
to last ^ffrom vesper-time on Saturday to tierce on Monday,’’®® while in 
MS. Munich Latin 9550 the limits are ^'de hora nona sabbati usque ad 
horam primam secundae feriae,”^® precisely the same as in redactions 
III and IV of the Apocalypse of PauL By hora nona sabbali^ three o’clock 
Saturday afternoon is certainly meant. But what is hora prima of Mon- 
day? dawn? six o’clock, or some other hour? It is tempting to interpret 
hora prima as ‘^prime,” the monastic office; this the Vercelli Poem 


^ On the influence of the Sunday Epistle, see Levy, Der Sabbath in England^ pp. 65-67. 

^ Ibid.f p. 66. Cf. Priebsch, M. L. Rev, n, 138: ^‘Und sie [the Sunday Epistle] lebtj zim 
Schutzhrief gegen Kugely Krankheit mid Kindsnoie geworden, nock ImHigen TagsF For a 
Middle English example of the Schutzhrief, see Max Forster, ^Ein Mittelenglischer Him- 
mels-Schutzbrief (ca. 1470),’’ published as the ninth of his Kleiner e MittelengUsche Texte, 
in Anglia, xlii, (1918), 217-219. For a popular account of this Schitzhrkf, see R. Stube, 
•'Der Himmelsbrief,” Westermanns Monatshefte, cxxm, (1917-1918) 699-702. 

M, L. R., n, 149-153. ss s^e above, pp. 967-970. gee above, p. 968. 

See Levy, Der Sabbath in England, pp. 57-58. Ibid,, p. 62. 

39 J. G. O’Keeffe, “Cdin Domnaig,” £rm, n, (1905), 194, no. 6, quoted by Priebsch, 
MLR, n, 141. 

Hippolyte Delehaye, “Note sur la L6gende de la Lettre du Christ Tomb6e du Ciel/’ 
Bulletin, Acad^mie Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres (1899) pp. 179-181. 
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may, perhaps, imply when the sinful soul informs its body that, at the 
first cock-crow, at the hour when holy men sing praises to the living 
God (lines 68-69), it must return whence it came. The clear indications 
of the late Old English laws,^^ and the evidence of the Old English 
redactions of the Sunday Epistle, make it clear that, for Anglo-Saxon 
England at least, the limits of the Sunday period and of the Sunday 
Respite were from three o'clock on Saturday afternoon until dawn on 
Monday, It is significant that in that version of Pehtred's homily of 
NiaFs vision and of the Sunday Epistle which appears in the Wulfstan 
collection/® the definition of the Sunday period is given at least ten times, 
as against the single occurrence in both the Munich Latin, and in the 
Irish version, and each time it is from three o'clock Saturday afternoon 
until dawn on Monday. The Sunday Respite has made its way into this 
redaction of the Sunday Epistle as one of the Benedictions of Sunday, 
and there, too, the definition is given in Old English in exactly the same 
terms: 

And it is also known that in consideration of the sanctity and honor of the day 
all the inhabitants of hell enjoy rest, if they have ever received baptism, from 
the ninth hour {nontide) of Saturday until Monday’s dawn {lihtinege) 

It is clear, then, that the Sunday Respite and the Sunday Epistle have 
influenced each other; the Respite has added itself to the list of Benedic- 
tions of Sunday, and to the sanctions for the day, and the Letter has ex- 
tended and defined more precisely the limits of the Sunday period, and 
consequently, of the duration of the release of souls from hell-torments. 
We must, therefore, distinguish between the two forms of the Respite: 
the earlier, wherein the Respite is but annual for a single day and night, 
that is from sunset to sunset at Easter, and the later, wherein the 
Respite is weekly and is defined, probably under the influence of the 
Sunday Epistle, as extending from the ninth hour of Saturday to the 
first hour of Monday, which, for Anglo-Saxon England, meant dawn. 

This legend of the Respite united with two others: one, that the 
soul tarried after death for some time, partly immediately by the body, 
partly wandering about visiting the scenes of its past life, before it left 
for the Other-World,^^ and the other, that at the hour of death the soul 

See above, note 20. 

^ Homily XLiv, Napier, Wulfstan^ pp. 215-226; on Pehtred, see Pricbsch, MX.R,^ n, 
149. ^ Wulfstan, p. 211, 20-23. 

^ Batiouchkof, Romania, xx, 35-36. On this see Emil Freisledt, AUchristlklm Totenge- 
dachtnistage und ihre Beziehung zum Jens&its Glauben uni Totenkultes der Antike, Liiur- 
giegseckichtliche Quellen und Forschungen, xxiv, (MUnster in Wesft., 1928), pp. 52 f!., and 
16 f . Miss Dudley, The Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and Soul (Baltimore, 
1911), pp. 74 ff. 
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addressed its body.^^ It is the interaction of these three upon each other 
that engendered our legend of the return of the soul to its body, at stated 
intervals, for a period of communion with the body, wherein the wicked 
soul cursed, and the righteous soul blessed, the body in which it had 
lived, and which, though now in decay, is awaiting the resurrection, when 
the two shall be united and undergo final judgement together on the 
Last Day.^® 

Let us return to an examination of the Old English texts illustrating 
the second tradition, that of a periodic return of the soul to the body. 
Three texts preserve this matter: the Vercelii-Exeter Poem, and the two 
new addresses. 

In the Vercelli poem, the sorrowful soul returns every seven nights 
(1.10) for three hundred years (1.12), but only during the night (1.66), 
as it must leave at cock-crow (1.68), when the holy men sing praises to 
the living God, to go back to the dwelling places of the ungodly, whence 
it came, and to which the body has destined it (1. 70).^®^ The return is 
weekly, ymbe seofon niht, but the particular day of the week is not 
specified. The same expression occurs in Blickling Homily iv, as bishops 
and masspriests are instructed, if they will serve God aright, to minister 
daily to God’s people, and to sing mass at least once a week, emhe seofon 
for all Christian folk, that is, for all those who have ever been 
born since the beginning of the world, if it be God’s will that they should 
intercede for them. In this connection it is to be recalled that one of the 
reasons given by Our Lord for granting the Paschal Respite, is His 
recognition of the devotion of His servants on earth in offering the holy 
oblation for the living and the dead.'^^ The return in the Vercelli poem 
is for one night at a time, since the soul must return in the early morning, 
and the impression is, the next morning. There is, furthermore, an end 
to this return: for only three hundred years does it take place, unless 
the end of the world shall have occurred before that time (11. 12-14), 
The specific connection, then, with either Easter or Sunday, is gone, and 
all that is left is the legend of the return, once every seven nights, for a 
limited period. 

In Junius it is not stated when or how often the return of the soul to 
the body occurs. The indications given are the following: 

^ See above, pp. 965-966. 

Dudley, op, ciL^ pp. 145-150, and J.EXx.Ph,j vm, 251-253. 

Krapp, The Vercelli Bookf pp. 54-59. 

Richard Morris, The BUcMing BomilieSj E.E.T.S.J Lvm (London, 1880) p. 45, L 31. 
The vanant reading in MS. Junius 86, fol. 49r, is ymhe. vil niU, 

James, Apocryphal New Testament, p. 548, and the passage quoted above, p. 968, from 
Redaction m in MS. Mmiich Latin 2625. 
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1. After this life the soul of every man must seek^'^ its body again, and with 
these words it addresses it thus, and says. . . . 

2. I return to thee m order that I may cuise thee and declare thy unfaithful- 
ness to thee. 

3. The righteous soul greets the body after it has been biought forth from it; 
it [the soul] seeks him again, and then says to it thus: 

4. I have come to thee that I may praise thee. 

5. For thy deeds I am in the kingdom of heaven. 

6. Wherefore, I shall come to thee frequently [geiomlice] with great faith. 

It might be possible to explain most of these details as having refer- 
ence to the experiences of the soul immediately after death, as it en- 
joys a period of limited freedom to go about where it will, to visit the 
scenes of its former life, and to tarry about its body, experiencing joy 
or sorrow, until it shall depart to the eternal habitation prepared for it. 
Against this is the general impression given by the piece that the soul 
has come from the Other-world to seek its body lying in the grave. Fur- 
thermore, the words, shall come to thee frequently [gelomlice],^^ indi- 
cate a return at frequent intervals. The precise details as to the times 
and circumstances do not seem to have been a matter of interest to the 
Junius redactor, who has disregarded them. 

The preservation of the early tradition, that of the annual rather than 
of the weekly return of the soul to the body, is to be found in the Cam- 
bridge homily. There the association is with the Paschal Respite of the 
long Latin (Paris MS.) of the Apocalypse of Paul, rather than with the 
Sunday Respite of redactions in and iv. In Cambridge the sanction for 
the return of the souls is clearly the Resurrection of Christ and not the 
high worth of Sunday. That this is not the invention of the Old English 
translator, but was given him in his source, is clear from the Latin quo- 
tation®° which he includes to flavor his sermon with: 

And they [i.e., the souls of the wicked] have then there no rest, by day or by 
night, except at the tune of Our Lord’s resurrection, which we honor and hold 
in reverence each year [y^nbe lwelfmo7iZ]. That is Easter Day, according as the 
blessed Augustine, who wrote this gospel, declared concerning it through God’s 
grace. And he said this: ^^Dominice resurrectionis mane^ ^^hora Dominus 

nosier lesus Cristus resurrexii a mortuis, ilk omnes anime kistorum ueniui uisUare 
sepukkra suaP The souls which are in torment have indeed no other rest except 
on the Lord’s resurrection. On the day when the Lord arose from the dead, then 
shall the soul of every man, both of the righteous and of the sinful, seek the 
burial place in which the body was laid.®^ 

MS. gesecegan, but see note 20. 

Cambridge has preserved another sentence from the Latin original, and that from the 
address of the righteous soul to its body; see above, pp. 963, U. 14-15. 

MS. C. XJ. L. IL 1.33, p. 412, 1. 17-p. 413, 1. 5. 
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A notable feature of Cambridge is tbe order of the two addresses, that 
of the righteous soul being given first. This is contrary to the general 
tendency to throw the emphasis on the more lurid elements, as we see, 
for instance, in the Vercelli poem and in Junius, where the episode of the 
sinful soul is given first. In the Exeter poem, in fact, the righteous soul 
disappears altogether, as in the Worcester and Oxford fragments, from 
’which it is likewise missing.®^ This order of Cambridge is also to be at- 
tributed to the Latin source, I believe, and not to the translator. The oc- 
casion for the introduction of the address legend is a consideration of 
the almost unmitigated torments of hell which await sinners, as the pre- 
ceding section of the homily enumerates the pains of hell and the persons 
who will find their dwelling in them. From this the redactor passes to 
show that these pains are unrelieved except for a Respite at the season of 
the Resurrection. The attention has been focused on the sinful and their 
fate, and had the matter been handled skilfully, the redactor would 
have given prominence to the words of the sinful soul to body. Instead, 
he relates his legend faithfully as it comes to him in his source, giving 
first the words of the righteous soul, and then those of the sinner. 

In Vercelli Homily iv, which belongs to the tradition of an address at 
the Last Judgement, this same order is shown as in Cambridge — the 
rightous soul first, and then the sinner. This can be accounted for, how- 
ever, as resulting from the inclusion of the address material in the Last 
Judgement, the locus classicus for which (St. Matthew 25. 31-46) rep- 
resents judgement as being passed first on the righteous and afterwards 
on the sinful. 

It must be remembered that one of the sources for the address legend 
is that scene in the long version of the Apocalypse of Paul, in which the 
apostle witnesses two deaths, those of a just man and of a sinner,^® and 
this before he is shown the Other-world. Furthermore, in the Other- 
world itself, the apostle is taken to heaven before he sees hell. In the 
short redactions, however, the death-scenes are lifted out of their original 
context, and are reset as episodes in the vision of hell. The vision of 
heaven is dropped, thus efiecting a complete change of perspective. At- 
tention is now centered on hell and on the fates of the souls after death. 
In redactions m and iv it is while St. Paul is in the pit of hell, and 
after he has seen the torments of the damned, that the two souls ap- 
pear. Even then the account of the two deaths is reduced to the actual 
transit of the souls and to the reading of the lists of their deeds, as they 

See below, pp. 975-976. ^ See below, p. 977. 

Richard Bucbhok, ^^Die Fragmente der Redender Seele an den Leichnam in Zwei 
Handschriften zu Worcester und Oxford,’^ Erhnger Beiirage zur EngUschen FUlologk, w 
(Erlange, 1890), ^ James, Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 531-534. 
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are being ferried to the Other-World. Their order is reversed, as the 
sinner appears first, and then the righteous. This alteration Batiouchkof 
attributes to this change in milieu,®® and to the manner of their introduc- 
tion. The sinful, of course, is to remain in hell, and it is fitting that a 
visit to hell should record the advent of wicked souls. If, however, 
the righteous are to be seen under these circumstances, it can only be 
in transit and from afar. 

Furthermore the abbreviated versions arc much later than the long 
version. In all probability the Old English legend of the body and soul 
had already formed and crystallized before the formation of our abbre- 
viate redactions of the Apocalypse of Paul. It is the long rather than the 
short redaction, then, that was influential in this process. That this 
redaction was current in England, as late as the eleventh century, and 
certainly earlier, we know from its appearance in MS. Junius 85.®“^ It is 
my belief that at least three features of the long version of the Apocalypse 
of Paul have shaped our legend of a periodic return of the souls to their 
bodies each Easter, as in the Cambridge homily: (1) the granting of the 
Paschal Respite, (2) the two death scenes, and (3) the order of the two 
deaths: the righteous first and then the sinner. However, because of the 
development and wide spread of the abbreviated redactions of the 
Apocalyse of Pauf wherein this order is reversed and the Respite became 
dominical and sharply defined (perhaps under the influence of the Sun- 
day Epistle), it is quite probable that, in our legend, too, the periodic 
returns of the souls to their bodies became more frequent, and weekly 
instead of annual, and that the order of the addresses changed, with the 
greater emphasis falling on the sinful soul. 

There is a difference in the Old English texts between the first tradi- 
tion of the address, that of the separation of the soul from the body, 
and the second, of the periodic return of the soul to the body, in this re- 
spect: in the first, only the sinful soul is described as making an address, 
in the second both souls speak. As Miss Dudley has shown, the founda- 
tion®® of the legend is the theme of the separation of the soul from the 
body, and in the earliest form of the legend, Batiouchkof’s Nonatola 
Latin MS., both souls address their bodies, though in the later forms, 
Ad Prates in Eremo Sermo LXIX^^ and the two Old English visions, it is 
only the sinful soul. Evidently, as frequently happened, the emphasis 
shifted to the sinful soul, at the expense of the righteous, with the result 
that the latter was dropped out. In the Irish version a sense of sym- 
metry and contrast has, indeed, introduced the death of the righteous 


Romaniay xx, 23. 

** Egyptian Elements^ p, 149. 


FoHos 3r-llv. 

See above, pp. 965-966. 
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soulj but in briefest fashion. Furthermore, it is not the soul who speaks, 
but the escorting angels. 

In the legend of the return in the Old English poem, however, both 
souls speak. The Exeter text, it is true, contains only the address of the 
sinful soul. This ends with line 6 of folio lOOr: the seventh line is blank, 
except that — terra, the remaining letters of the last word, modsnoUerra, 
for which there was no room in line six, is run over at the end of line 7, 
With line 8 Deor^s Lament begins. So far as the Exeter scribe was con- 
cerned, as is clear from the manuscript, the text is to stand as complete. 
Something has happened to the address of the righteous soul. That it 
existed, we know from Vercelli. Either it was missing in the source from 
which Exeter was copied, or it was deleted by the Exeter scribe, who in 
this case must have exercised an editorship which was in line with the 
tendency generally observable of shifting the emphasis to the more lurid 
elements. We have seen this in the Apocalypse of Paul, in which, in the 
later versions, the balance was changed and heaven was dropped, with 
the whole focus centered on hell. So, too, in the first tradition of the ad- 
dress of the soul to the body, that at the separation at the hour of death, 
the address of the righteous soul seems to have disappeared. Evidently 
the same tendency must have operated likewise in the case of the Exeter 
poem. It is possible, of course, that it had already gone from the source 
of the Exeter text, either through design, and in this case would be the 
result of an editorship on the part of an earlier scribe, or through acci- 
dent. 

It is clear from a comparison with Vercelli that the last word of the ac- 
count of the sinful soul is missing in Exeter. The last sentence of the epi- 
sode of the sinful soul in the two manuscripts reads as follows: 

Vercelli: ])aet maeg aeghwylcum 

men to gem 3 aide, modsnotra gehwam.®° 

Exeter: Pset maeg asghwyicum 

men to gemynde, modsnotterra.®^ 

The second hemistich of the second line is in Exeter a D-type, in VerceEi 
and E-type. It is not at all impossible that VerceUi has the original read- 
ing, Modsnotra gehwam makes a good parallel to the oeghwylcum men, and 
it gives this section of the poem a stronger ending than the tapering off 
oi modsnoUerrain Exeter. Modsnotterra looks like an effort to make the 

Max Forster, II Codice Vercellese (Rome, 1913) fol. 103r, li. 19-20. Krapp, The Vercelli 
Book, p. 58, n. 125-126. 

®iR. W. Chambers, Max Forster and Robin, Flower, The Exet&r Book of DM English 
Poetry (London, 1934), folio 100r,ll. 6-7. This folio is reproduced likewise in W.S.Mackie, 
The Exeter Book, Fart 11, EETS, cxdv, (London, 1934) immediately after the preface. 
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most of modsnotra, so that it can do duty by itself as the second hemistich 
of the line. 

It is possible to advance the theory that the transcript from which the 
Exeter poem was copied was defective, and that a folio containing the 
text of the address of the good soul w'^as missing from it before the Exeter 
copy was made. This would imply that, in the source of Exeter, the page 
with the addiess of the sinful soul ended with modsnoira, the next to 
the last word of this section as in Vercelli,®^ or modsnotterra, the last 
word as in Exeter,®" but that with the loss of the next folio there was car- 
ried away, naturally, beside the address of the righteous soul, the geliwam 
which, as in Vercelli, ends this section setting forth the episode of the 
sinful soul. 

Though the absence of the gehwam in Exeter would in itself suggest 
that some lacuna occurred in the source of the Exeter poem, yet, since 
so short and simple a word is ail that is missing, it is impossible to de- 
termine whether we are confronted with merely an accident to a manu- 
script or with editorial policy and a deliberate excision of material. That 
the address of the righteous soul is not an addition peculiar to Vercelli, 
in contrast to Exeter, which is without it, is shown, not only by its pres- 
ence in Vercelli, a manuscript contemporary with, if not slightly earlier 
than Exeter, but also by our Cambridge text, with its evidence from the 
Latin source, and perhaps also by Vercelli Homily iv, in which, as I show 
elsewhere,®^ the righteous soul is given the prominence of first place. 

My belief is that Cambridge represents the earlier tradition, in spite 
of the fact that it is the latest of our texts — full twelfth century. Though 
a late copy, as certain errors make clear, it belongs to the early stage of 
our legend, since it does not show the later influences found in Junius 
and the Vercelli poem. The return in Cambridge is still Paschal, as in 
the earlier Apocalypse of Paul, and not dominical, as in the abbreviated 
versions, and this in spite of the increased importance of Sunday observ- 
ance as mirrored in the Sunday Epistle and in the change of the Paschal 
Respite to the Sunday Respite, which together effected a corresponding 
alteration in the address legend also, in representing the return to the 
body as hebdomedal instead of annual. The Vercelli poem, although rep- 
resenting the return as hebdomedal, fails to show the dominical associa- 
tion, since the Sunday sanction for the return of the soul is missing. 
We are informed simply that the soul must seek its body every seven 
nights. This is true of Junius, too, wherein all connection with any 
specific system of return is gone. The soul returns frequently [gelomlice], 

Cf. Porster, 11 Codice Vercellese, fol. 103r. 1. 19. 

The Exeter Book of Old English Poetry^ fol. lOOr. 1. 6. 

See below, p, 980. 
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but whether yearly or weekly is not specified, nor is any sanction for the 
return given, either because of Easter, as in Cambridge, or because of 
the high worth of Sunday (plus the other sanctions, of course), as in the 
abbreviated redactions of the Apocalypse of Paul, Cambridge retains 
what I believe to be the original order of the addresses in the return 
legend — first the righteous, and then the sinner, as in the story of the 
two deaths in the full version of The Apocalypse of Paul, In Junius and 
the Vercelli poem, this order is reversed, perhaps under the influence of 
the abbreviated versions of the apocalypse. Ail three versions agree, 
however, in not having the later refinement of the precise definition of 
the period of Respite as from the ninth hour of Saturday to the first hour 
of Monday. In the Vercelli poem the period is apparently merely over 
night, while in Cambridge and Junius, no details are preserved of the 
duration of the return to the body. 

The third group of texts represents the time of the address as at the 
Last Judgement. This is a natural and inevitable development, particu- 
larly because of the great place the Doom held in Old English patristics. 
It is the great end of the world, the background against which all Chris- 
tian thought is to be projected, and from which human conduct receives 
its meaning.®® No wonder the believer was always admonished to keep 
before him the Other-world and the Day of Judgement, 

It is only natural that, under the powerful orienting force of this idea, 
the setting of the address of the soul to its body should become affected. 
In the case of the Two Deaths, for instance, the theme of the Last 
Judgement managed to attract to itself, even though unskilfully included 
there, the story of the bringing forth of the soul and of the Three Utter- 
ances of the soul.®® Two of our address pieces are actually set at the Last 
Judgement: Assmann Homily xiv,®^ and Vercelli Homily iv.®® Between 
the two, however, there is a vast difference. In the Vercelli Homily the 
address material is reordered and worked into a new creation, so that 
an entirely novel presentation of the Judgement results from the process. 
The Assmann text, on the other hand, shows merely an arbitrary change 
of scene, with a minimum of art in the shift. The words are essentially 
those of Junius, though, as may be seen by a comparison of the two, 
very much reduced and formalized. The homily itself is a rambling sort 
of compilation, with an assortment of themes, most of them treated 
elsewhere in much fuller form. The last episode, that of the locking of 

F. C. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, The Sweich Lectures, 1913 (London, 
1914) p, 1, has beautifully illustrated the place of the Last Judgement from the decoration 
of the Sistine Chapel. See "Willard, Two Apocrypha, pp. 3S, 69-74. 

Assmann, EomiUen and Eeiligenlebefi, pp. 164 f . 

Forster, Die Vercelli-Eomilien, pp. 72 ff. 
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the gates of hell and the hurling of the key into hell,®^ appears in Vercelli 
Homily xv/® and in one of the marginal lexis of MS. 41 of Corpus 
Christ! College, Cambridge.’^^ The preceding episode is a fragment of 
the Ego te 0 homo, which occurs in Old English in fuller form in the 
Christ Vercelli Homily MS. Hatton 114,’"’ and the same mar- 
ginal homily in MS. CCCC 4:1 and so it goes. Each episode is somewhat 
shortened, and this is true of the address material. It too is reduced, 
and everything is dropped which is inappropriate to the scene of the 
Last Judgement. In Assmann, then, we have the mere introduction, by 
way of exemplum, of the address material made to do duty in a new 
milieu. 

In Vercelli Homily iv the judgement is led up to by means of an ex- 
tended meditation on man’s state in this world, and the insignificance 
of what he may endure here in contrast to that in the next world. The 
state of man is serious as his soul stands in the presence of God before 
the throne of judgement on the Last Day. God has given us understand- 
ing and knowledge and will. We can, if we will, lay up for ourselves at 
that day eternal life by means of our penitence and alms. The homily 
then breaks out into an eloquent depiction of the scene of the judgement, 
as all creation is gathered before God the Judge. The hosts of heaven 
and of hell are likewise present, that they may hear the acknowledge- 
ment of the soul, how it will answer the accusations made against it at 
the assize, and how it will be judged according to its works. The Judge 
dramatically commands that the angels receive the righteous souL’^ In 
the Vercelli Homily the angels declare that they behold the mansion 
prepared for it in the glory of the kingdom of Heaven, and that they 
will lead the soul to him [i.e., the body] whom it had loved before. 
Thereupon the soul exclaims in affection over its body, ‘T behold wLere 

Assmann, p. 169. Forster, Der Vercelll-Codex cxvii, p. 128 

P. 301; see Wiliam H. Hulme, ^The Old English Gospel of Nicodemus,” Mod, FML, 
I, 1904-1905, 610-614. 

For the Latin, see Patr. Lak xxxrx, col. 2207. 

LL 1379 ; for the sources, see A. S. Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf, pp. 208-210. 

FSrster, Die Vercelli-Eomilien, pp. 153 ff., and Rudolph Willard, ‘Vercelli Homily 
VIII and the Christ,’’ TULA, xin (1927), 314 ff. 

Fol. 109v ff . This homily I am preparing for publication. 

Pp. 299 fi.; see Hulme, op, dk 

As the angels receive the soul, they praise it in almost the identical words of the re- 
ceiving angels in the Junius version of the Three Utterances. Vercelli reads; EaMgu eart 

sawlyfordan pu name on pe gode eardunge, Forster, V ercelU-Eomilkn, p, 84, 11. 135-136; 
Junius reads; Beatus quern elegisti: repleUmur [Psalms 64 (65), 5-6], Eie cwddad, ^Eadig 
eart Zu, sawl: Zu name gode eardunge in Zinum huse, and we nu g^yllaZ mid gode Zin hme 
. , . Willard, Two Apocrypha, p. 55 [Jm]. Junius would support the reading of Vercelli 
against that of Q; see Forster, Die Vercdli-Eomilien, p. 84, note 73* 
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my body stands in the midst of this throng. Let me come to Mm. Be be 
never food for worms; may he never become vile putrefaction.” The 
righteous soul bids the body rejoice in the Lord, praises the body for 
the performance of God’s will while it was on earth, and then turns to 
the Lord and pleads with Him, reviewing the good deeds, virtues, and 
denials of the body during their life on earth. 

As the soul pleads, the body begins to change hue, and to become in- 
creasingly more beautiful and glorious. The Judge beholds this, and re- 
marks on this alteration as proof of the truth of the soul’s declaration, 
and He then commands that the soul go back into its body to enjoy 
the rest eternal which they have both earned together. The body, after 
reunion with the soul, gains powers of speech for the first time since 
death, and the soul and body speak together as one individual, praising 
and glorifying God. In conclusion, the Judge passes final judgement on 
the complete man, body and soul together, in the Venite benedicti fairis 
mei. 

In the parallel episode, the wicked souls stand in fear and trembling, 
weeping and sighing as they come to judgement. The Judge in anger 
demands, ^^What do ye expect, that ye do not do your [good] works?”^® 
The souls here stand abashed, because they had not wished to do any 
good deeds. A certain soul calls out to its body, and rebukes it, and re- 
proaches it in a speech containing the true matter of the address of a 
wicked soul to its body."^^ The soul then turns to address death, re- 
proaching it for having permitted its body to live so long and to attain 
so great damnation for them both. In a long speech addressed partly 
to death and partly to the body, the soul vituperatively enumerates the 
sins and iniquities of the body. The body stands silent, and undergoes 
a visible transformation from bad to worse parallel to that growth in 
beauty observed in the righteous soul. Then a devil cries out, claiming 
the soul in a manner similar to that in Vercelli Homily Wulfstan 
Homily xlix,^^ and in the bringing forth of the soul in the group rep- 
resented hy Ad Fratres in Eremo Sermo LXIX.^^ The devil pleads with 
the Judge not to deprive him of that which is his own, and to give him 
the soul. At length is heard the voice of the Judge, commanding the 

This is reiiuiiisceiit of the judgement of the sinful soul in the Apocalypse of Fmd^ in 
which the Judge greets the sinful soul thus: ‘‘Where is thy fruit which thou hast yielded, 
worthy of those good things which thou hast received?,^' Apocryphal Nm Testameni^ p 
533. 

It is akin to the farewell to the body in the legend of the bringing forth of the soul, 
especially to that in the Irish version in Atkinson, Passions and HomiUes front Leahhar 
Breac^pp 509-514. 

Folio 66v and 67r. ^ Napier, Wulfstan, p. 254. ^ See above, p. 9d0. 
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soul to return to its house, that is, to the body, and with the pronounce- 
ment of the Descedite maledicti, the scene is concluded. 

This is, so far as I know, the most fully developed description of the 
actual judgement of the soul at the Last Day that we have in Old Eng- 
lish. In the Chrnt there is a highly elaborated account of the prepara- 
tions for the judgement, with the description of the end of the wmrid 
and the gathering of the participants for the Great Assize. As in Vercelli 
Homily viii, the central feature is the Ego te 0 homo,^^ the stirring re- 
buke of Our Lord to the sinners, as He reviews His mercies to man, 
and man’s indifference and ingratitude. The point of view, however, is 
that of the Judge, once despised and rejected of sinners. We stand with 
Him, and look upon the great assembly after the separation has taken 
place, and as all await the final decree. In Vercelli Homily iv the center 
of interest is not the Judge but the judged, the individual soul standing 
before Him and giving an account of his deeds. In this respect the Ver- 
celli Homily is unique. The action is more internal, more psychological, 
than in the Christ and Vercelli Homily viii. It is on the joy or agony of 
the soul that the attention of the hearer or reader is centered, and the 
reunion of soul and body is depicted in moving fashion. But the judge- 
ment is self -judgement. Et se ipsam iudicavit, declares Redaction iv of the 
Apocalypse of Paul in another scene.^^ The words of the Judge, further- 
more, are, as in the Apocalypse of Patdj merely sentences of acceptance 
or of condemnation, as He has listened, here to the confessions of the 
souls, in the apocalypse to the testimony of the guardian angel and the 
spirit of the man.®® 

The address of the soul to the body is, in whatever setting, an exter- 
nalizing process, as the workings of the conscience guide the meditations 
and exclamations of the soul, and is, in short, the self-judgement of the 
soul. It belongs properly to the scene of death as the individual judge- 
ment is made and the destiny of the soul decided at this momentous hour. 
Its transference to a later moment, to the Paschal or dominical return 
of the soul to visit the body, is an elaboration and an extension through 
time of this joy or misery of the soul at death, and is a sample of his 
eternal state. Set in the Last Judgement, however, it makes a very 
moving account, which, nevertheless, if taken literally, is not without 
absurdity. As in the case of other dramatizations of the process of de- 
termining the destiny of souls, such as psychostasis, the fight of devils 
and angels for the soul, the reading of the books of deeds, the confront- 
ing of the accuser and the defence of the soul, if this must be done for 

^ See above, p. 980, ^ Brandes, Visio 5. FauUf p. 7S, i 19, 

^ James, Apocryphal New Testament^ pp. 532-534. 
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each soul individually, the process becomes endless and confusing. This 
unsatisfactory state arose naturally enough from the conflict between 
the two different beliefs current with regard to the judgement of souls: 
(1) that of an individual judgement at the moment of death, as the soul 
leaves its body, and (2) that of a general judgement of all souls at the 
great assize on the Last Day. Implicit in this latter is the belief in the 
suspension of souls in an intermediate state, as they await their doom. 
It is the transfer of elements essentially appropriate to the first, that at 
the hour of death, by way of the legend of the periodic return of souls 
to their bodies for brief intervals, to the other, the Last, Judgement, that 
raises this difiiculty. All these devices for ascertaining the future state 
of the soul originated in various efforts to externalize the belief concern- 
ing the fate of souls at death, and in different degrees of orthodoxy, and 
they formed a sort of treasury of beliefs concerning the judgement of 
souls, less in official dogma than in popular theology, upon which homi- 
lists could draw for illustrative material whereby to add vividness to 
their sermons. The Anglo-Saxon hearer of Vercelli Homily iv listened 
to what, in spite of its difficulties, is perhaps the most moving presenta- 
tion of the Last Judgement, and the most effective address of the soul 
to its body, in Old English Literature. 

Rudolph Willard 

Yale University 
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THE DATE OF THE ENEAS 

N O definite agreement concerning the probable date of the Eneas 
exists in the studies devoted to this mediaeval romance. Its editor, 
M. Salverda de Grave, originally placed the Eneas at about 1150,^ M. 
Faral believes it was composed about 1160,^ and one of its most recent 
critics, Mr. F, Guyer, considers it somewhat anterior to the year 1174.® 
The last date can hardly be accepted, however, since the major part of 
Heinrich von Veldeke’s translation of the Eneas into German was com- 
pleted by 1175,^ and it seems reasonable to assume that the poem^s dis- 
semination and translation would require more than one year. 

The Brut provides a tangible basis for comparison, since the date usu- 
ally assigned it (1155) is one of the least disputed in twelfth-century 
French literature.® I hope to show that the Eneas is probably anterior 
to the poem of Wace and that, if either poem is indebted to the other, 
it is the Brut which borrowed. M. Hoepffner, however, has recently at- 
tempted to establish the dependence of the Eneas upon the Brut;^ if his 
conclusions be valid, then 1155 must be considered the terminus a quo 
rather than the terminus ad quem of the anonymous poem. M. Hoepffner 
believes that the author of the Eneas is indebted to the author of the 
Brut for some points in the adventures of ^neas and for certain literary 
themes;^ and he bases his opinions upon what he considers parallel pas- 
sages. An examination of these passages, however, has convinced me 
that some of them derive from VergiFs Mneid^ that in some the similar- 
ity to lines in the Brut has been exaggerated, and that in some the di- 
rection of influence may, with equal plausibility, be reversed. 

M. Hoepffner's first observation is that both Wace and the author of 
the Eneas avoid the ‘hn medias res^^ beginning of the JEneid by giving 
a brief summary of the adventures of ^neas subsequent to the fall of 
Troy and previous to the storm off the shore of Carthage.® 

^ Eneas f Bibliotheca normannica, iv (1891), Intr , p. xxiv. 

^ Reciter ches sur les sources latines des conies et romans courtois du moyen dge (Paris, 1913), 
p 410. 

® ‘‘Chronology of Earliest French Romances,’’ Mod, PhiL xxvi (1929), p. 277. 

^ Van Dam, J., Zur vorgeschichte des hofischen Epos (Bonn and Leipzig, 1923), p. 124. 

® This is the date given in line 15299 of the poem. See le Roman de Brut, ed Lcroux de 
Lincy (Rouen, 1836-38). 

® “L’ ^Eneas^ et Wace/^ ArcMvum romanicum, xv, 2 (1931), p. 248-269; xvi, 1 (1932), 
162-166. y Op, cit, XV, 249. 

* The passages cited in this paper are taken from the Brut edited by Leroux de Lincy and 
the Eneas edited by Salverda de Grave for ‘Tes Classiques fran^ais du moyen ige” (44, 
62), I (1925), 11(1929). 
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Qant Grill orent Troie conquise 
Et esdllie tot le pais 
For la venjance de Piris 
Qui de Giesse ravi Helaine, 
Dont En6as, a quelque paine 
De la grant ocise escapa {Brut 


Quant Menelaus ot Troie asise, 
one n’en torna tresqu’il Tot prise, 
gasta la terre et tot lo regne 
por la vanjance de sa fenne. 

{Eneas 1~4) 


10 - 15 ) 


According to M. Hoepffner, Wace suggested this beginning to the author 
of the Eneas because the latter takes up the action at exactly the same 
point and because the construction and movement of the lines are 
alike.^ But these passages present no verbal similarities except the 
names necessitated by the story. The beginning of the wanderings of 
iEneas coincides with the fall of Troy so that an allusion to the destruc- 
tion of the city furnishes the logical starting point for an author not 
accepting the ‘^in medias res’’ beginning of Vergil, a beginning which 
both authors — Wace probably for brevity, the other for clarity — were 
apparently trying to avoid. It is noteworthy, too, that the lines of the 
Brut are more specific than those of the Eneas; if the author of the latter 
were inspired by Wace, it is unlikely that he would have substituted 
general references for the more specific ones of his model. 

With regard to the flight of -Eneas, M. Hoepffner maintains^^ that 
lines 19-20 of the Brut, ^^que de prochains, que de maisnies, que d’avoir,” 
gave rise to the following lines of the Eneas: 

tote sa gent fist asenbler 

et ses tresors an fist porter; 

grant avoir et grant manantises 

et granz richeces an a prises {Eneas 49-52) 

Possibly the resemblance here is close enough to suggest a direct bor- 
rowing by one of the authors. Should one consider the passage in the 
Eneas an amplification of the lines in the Brut or do the latter constitute 
a summary of the passage in the Eneas? 

Both poets neglect to relate the circumstances attendant upon the 
disappearance of Creusa. Vergil undoubtedly elaborated these circum- 
stances because he wished to justify in the minds of his contemporaries 
the subsequent conduct of his hero. One could hardly exalt as the founder 
of the great Roman nation a man who had carelessly and thoughtlessly 
become separated from his wife. The mediaeval writer had no such scru- 
ples. Both the Brut and the Eneas state the situation baldly: 

En la grant presse le (sic) perdi qu’en la presse la deperdi; 

{Brut 88) {Eneas 1183) 


» Ibid,, pp. 249-250. 


io Ibid,, pp. 2S0-25L 
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M. Hoepffner asks if it is chance which led the poets to use such similar 
terms.^^ Given the same situation, it is difficult to see how they could 
have described it otherwise. 

Again, M. Hoepffner finds^^ in the Brut a parallel for the description 
in the Eneas of the Trojans’ long sea- voyage: 


Par mer folia longement; 

Maint grant peril, maint grant tour- 
menl 

Et maint travail ii estut traire 
Apres lone tans vint en Ytaire; . . . 
Eneas ot mult travillie 
Molt ot sigle et molt nagie, 

Mainte grant mer a trespassee 
Et mainte terre aviron^e. 

En Itaire est venus a rive . . . 

La ou li Toinres en mer chiet, {Brut 21- 


Puis avons molt sofert ahanz 
par plusors mers plus de set aiiz; 
granz tormentes et granz orages 
nos ont botez a mainz rivages; 
le mont avons avirone, 
el Teivre somes ariv6; 


‘35) {Eneas Zm-Zm) 


Since there are no unusual verbal similarities in these passages, it seems 
more logical to believe that this description of the Eneas had its source 
not only in the seventh book of the Mneid but in its famous first lines^® 
which our author’s method of beginning his poem had naturally led him 
to omit. M. Hoepffner believes that reference to the Tiber by both poets 
is especially significant and, in support of his conclusion, states that the 
Tiber does not appear in Vergil.^^ The passage quoted above from the 
Eneas is part of the speech of Ilioneus to King Latinus. The first lines, 
it is true, do not occur at this point in the seventh book of the Mneid but 
the French poet paraphrased and transposed them from the opening lines 
of Vergil. While the Tiber is not mentioned at the beginning of the 
Mneid, it is referred to in the seventh book and precisely in the speech 
of Ilioneus which at this point served as a general model for the author 
of the Eneas}^ Furthermore, M. Hoepffner has omitted in the passage 
cited from Wace a line which modifies the meaning in the last verse of 
the citation and minimizes the possibility of its having given rise to the 
reference to the Tiber in the Eneas, The complete passage reads thus: 

En Itaire est venus a rive 
En une terre plenteive 
La oil li Toinres en mer ciet, 

Bien pres d’iloc u Rome siet. {Brut 33-36) 


Ibid., p. 251, note 1. 12 p. 252. 

jEneid, vii, 228; i, 1-3, 5. Op. cii , xv, 252, note 4. 

^ Mneid, vii, 241-242: hue repetit iussisque ingeniibus urget Apollo Tyrrhenum ad 
Thybrim et fontis vada sacra Numid. 
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M. Hoepffner sees further traces of the influence of Wace in the de- 
scriptions so characteristic of the Eneas. Let us consider, for example, 
his analysis of the storm at sea with which Vergil began his narrative. 
Although our critic admits that the author of the Eneas followed his 
classical model, he maintains^® that there are certain features in the 
copy not to be found in the Latin source but rather in Wace's descrip- 
tion of a tempest. It should be noted that this description of a tempest 
occurs at a point in the Brut (1. 2529 f.) not concerned with iLineas but 
with Gurlac, King of Denmark. These are the passages to which 
Hoepffner calls attention 

(a) the ships tossed about by the waves: 

Nef commencent a perillier, les nes comancent a vaucrer, 

{Brut 2529) (Eneas 190) 

The two similar words here are common enough to be found anywhere. 
The descriptive verbs (and it is here that one would expect to find a 
striking similarity if Hoepffner’s hypothesis were correct) express en- 
tirely different actions. 

(b) a detailed enumeration of the damage suffered by the ships: 

... Sort et ki^villes a froissier, ronpent lor cordes, chieent voilles, 

Rompent closture et bort froissent, brisent et mast et gouvernall; 

Voiles depi^cent et mast croissent. (Brut 2530-2532) (Eneas 202-203) 

The lines of the Eneas seem to resemble those of Wace, but if the lines 
which immediately precede these had been cited, it would have been 
observed that the source of the passage need not be sought outside of 
Vergil. Compare: 

insequitur clamorque virum stridorque rudentum. 
eripiunt subito nubes caelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis; ponto nox incubat atra 

praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem (Mmid i, 87-89, 91) 

et ciel et mer lor promet mort; 

ne voient lune ne estoilles, 

ronpent lor cordes, chieent voilles, 

brisent et mast et gouvernail; (Eneas 200-203) 

The comparison of these lines from the Eneas with those of Vergil shows 
at once that their author is reproducing, in reverse order, the descrip- 
tion of his classical source. Similarly, if M. Hoepffner had cited the 
companion verse to line 249 of the Eneas, he could hardly have main- 


Op. cU., XV, 260. 


im., pp, 261-262. 
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tained that the latter owed something to line 2531 of the 5fwi— Rompent 
closture et bort froissent — since our author is here, as previously^ giving 
a literal translation of the Mneid: 

. . . laxis laterum compagibus omnes 

accipiunt inimicum imbrem rimisque fatiscunt. {Mneid i, 122-123) 

ronpent chevilles et clotures, 

Feve i antre par les jointures, (Eneas 249-250) 

(c) the fear of the sailors: 

Nus n'i osoit lever la teste ... Ne eschipre ne esturman 

N^i a si hardi, n’ait paor. de son droit cors nen ert cert an , . . 

an avanture ont mis lor vie. 

(Brut 2533, 2539) (Eneas 205-209) 

The verbal parallels are not close enough here to establish a relationship 
between these passages^® 

(d) the scattering of the fleet; 

Les n6s furent tost d6parties, par cele mer les esparpaille, 

Et en piuisors teres fuies. (Brut 2535-2536) (Eneas 259) 

Here the following line of Vergil — and not Wace — is evidently the source 
of our poet’s inspiration: 

disiectam Aeneae to to videt aequore classem (Mneid i, 128) 

(e) the precise duration of the tempest: 

Cine jors ont issi endure Ansi ont Fi fuitis de Troie 

A1 fort vent et al gros ore; sofert trois jors, qu’il n’orent joie; 

(Brut 2537-2538) (Eneas 263-264) 

Vergil, it is true, does not refer to the precise duration of the tempest. 
Nevertheless it hardly seems necessary to point out that the number of 
days differs in the two passages cited above and to suggest that the use 
of determinate numbers (if it needs comment here) is a stylistic device 
handed down to the early romances from the old epiesd^ 

Hoepflner believes that the phrase, “lever la teste,’ ^ may have suggested to the author 
of the Eneas line 270; Dont leva Eneas la teste. Although Hoepffner does not refer to it, in 
each case “tempeste” rhymes with “teste.” Since the context differs in these passages, the 
phrase may equally well have been suggested to the author of the Eneas by Vergil who thus 
describes Neptune’s action during the tempest: 

. . . et alto 

prospiciens summa pladdum caput extulit unda. Mneid r, 126-127 
Biller, G,, Etude sur le style de$ premiers romans franqais en wrs (Gdieborg, 1916), p. 
9L 
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Hoepffner does not limit the influence of Wace on the Eneas to 
the Brut, He goes so far as to see in Wace’s poem in honor of the Virgin 
a possible source for part of the description of the tempest.-^ It will be 
noted that the lines quoted from the Eneas are not consecutive; more- 
over, certain lines in the MneidP^ offer a more plausible model for this 
passage in the Eneas than the lines cited from la Vie de la Vierge, 
According to M. Hoepffner, the description of the hunt of Ascanius 
resembles that of the hunt of Brutus because the action pictured in the 
two poems is the same. That both young men take their stand near a 
tree while the father in one case and an attendant in the other send the 
prey towards them might easily be fortuitous, especially since the two 
passages present no striking verbal similarities: 


Li peres al fil les acainst 
Et li fils a un fus s’estrainst 

{Brut 141-142) 

A un cerf traist qu’il avisa; 

{Brut 143) 


anpres un bien grant fust se traist 
et uns damoiseis Fi atraist. 

{Eneas 3595-3596) 

et ii visa toz tens al grant, . . . 
il traist a lui . . . 

{Eneas 3598-3600) 


The poet could hardly have described the action differently and, ac- 
cordingly, the style here should probably be attributed to the similarity 
of hunting scenes in general rather than to the direct influence of one 
poet upon the other. 

The critic’s suggestion^ that our author’s description of Carthage is 


comeiie est la mers formant; ( 194) 
Li vanz aquialt ies autres nes; (257) 
ronpent lor cordes, chieent voilles, (202) 
il ne sevent quel part il toment, (207) 
H vanz failli, del tot cessa, (266) 

{Eneas, 194 f). 


Mut fu la mer tote esm6iie. 

Li venz vint k la nef devant 
Rompent cordes, li tres lor faut 
Li plus sage po i saveient 
Li tens cessa, li vens cbai, 

(Wace, la Vie de la Vierge, 

Tours, 1859, pp. 4-5, 8). 

Compare the lines already quoted from the Aeneid (i, 87-B9, 91) in connection with 
point (b). Additional details were available for our author in the lines with which Vergil 
continues his description: {Mneid i, 84 f.) 

incubuere mari totumque a sedibus imis ( 84) 

, . . Aquilone procella (102) 

velum ad versa ferit . . . (103) 

tris No tus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet ( 1 08) 

. . . tris Eurus ab alto (110) 

in brevia et syrtis urget (Hi) 


^ Op, ciL, XV, 262. 

23 Ibid,, pp. 263-264. 

Charlion dejoste Usques siet, Sa dtd avoit non Cartage, 

Un flum qui en Saveme ciet. en Libe sist sor le rivage. 
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based upon the plan adopted by Wace in his description of Carlion does 
not seem tenable. The description in the Eneas is distinguished by a 
profusion of exotic detail unknown either to Wace or Vergil while the 
basic elements which M. Hoepffner maintains derive from Wace — (1) 
general description of the city and the means of access, (2) the principal 
monuments, (3) the inhabitants and their activities~are common to all 
three authors. Furthermore, the description in the Eneas of the activities 
of the inhabitants precedes the description of the monuments, as in Ver- 
gil — the reverse of the order adopted by Wace. One may question 
whether Wace really describes the activities of the inhabitants since he 
simply refers in speaking of the churches to their rich clergy and to the 
canons who were sufficiently versed in astronomy to aid Arthur with 
their predictions. 

Perhaps M. Hoepffner’s most interesting suggestions^ is that the au- 
thor’s idea for ^Eneas’ island combat was inspired by Wace’s description 
of a similar combat of Arthur. M. Hoepffner says, for example, that the 
conditions are the same: 


A1 roi Artur a fors mand6 
Que il dui en Filie venissent, 

Et cors a cors si combatissent. 

Et cii d’aus qui Fautre ociroit 
Et qui vif vaincre le poroit, 

La t^re tote quite 6ust {Brut 10259-10264) 


et manda li qu’a Fuisme jor, 
en un isle desoz la tor, 
fust la bataille par aus dos . 
et qui veintra lot ait an fin. 


{Eneas 7837-7841) 


and that the reasoning of the two heroes is similar: 

Mius velt son cors metre en peril an aventiire me metrai : 

Et en abandon de morir mialz voil an bataille morir 

Que plainement Paris guerpir. que vis recroire ne foir. 

{Brut 10255-10257) {Eneas 9666-9668) 

It must be noted, however, that almost two thousand lines elapse be- 
tween these two passages of the Eneas, that the first passage records 
an allusion to an island combat of iEneas, a combat to which the author 


La mer Fi bat d^une partie, 
ja par de la n’iert asailie; 
de Fautre part sunt li viver 
et li marais grant et plener 

{Eneas 407-412) 

{Brut 10467-10474) 

Corripuere viam interea, qua semita monstrat. 
iainque ascendebant collem, qui plurimus urbi 
imminet adversasque aspectat desuper arces. r, 418-420) 

XV, pp. 266-267.. 


Cil qui d^autre terre venoient 
Par cel eve venir pooient: 

De Tune part ert li riviere, 
De Fautre li for^s plenicre. 
Plenty i avoit de pisson, 

Et grant piente de venisson. 
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never again refers, while the second passage is concerned with the actual 
combat between Turnus and ^Dneas, a combat which took place outside 
Laurentum (19672 f.). Consequently, with the disappearance of the 
island in the second passage the basis of comparison between these com- 
bats IS withdrawn and any inferences regarding the similarity in the 
passages themselves may be disregarded. If the second passage quoted 
above concerning the actual combat owed something to the lines cited 
from the island combat in the Brut, if the author, at this point, were 
deriving his inspiration from Wace, then it is improbable that, with the 
text of Wace at hand, he would not have recalled the location originally 
designated for the combat between his heroes. Since he failed here to 
develop his original plan, the natural inference is that the author of the 
Eneas did not have recourse to the Brut. There still remains the early 
allusion to an island combat. M. Hoepffner mentions the island combats 
already made famous by Geoffrey and the Tristan legend,^^ Since it 
seems unlikely, in view of the contradiction in the Eneas, that the author 
could have been inspired by Wace, it is possible that the allusion in the 
Eneas is reminiscent of the combat in the Historia or the Tristan story. 

It is true that in the Mneid the land offered to iEneas by Latinus is an 
inhabited land, while the author of the Eneas seems to have deliberately 
departed from his model to describe a country rich in natural resources 
as yet uncultivated. M. Hoepffner finds the source for this deviation 
from Vergil in the arrival of Pantaloim in Ireland;^® he says: ‘^tous les 
elements de Fenumeration de Wace reparaissent dans V Eneas, enrichis 
et modifies. Les ‘bois’ sont devenus des fforSts grandes et giboyeuses,^ 
les ^eaux’ des Tivieres,’ les 'montagnes’ des ^cdteaux de vignes’; aux 
^plaines’ sont substituees des ^prairies’.” In other words, the original, if 
such it be, has so been changed that none of it remains, and one is jus- 
tified in questioning whether the author of the Eneas really was ac- 
quainted with the work of Wace. 

On two occasions^^ M. Hoepffner compares passages where similarity 
in rhyme apparently establishes a parallelism. The first of these passages 
is concerned with the account of Eneas’ arrival in Lombardy which is 

^ Ibid. -Historia f ch 155; Tristan of Thomas (ed. Bedier), n, 199-207. 

Op. cif., XVI, 163-165. Eneas 6573 f., Brut 3357 f. The rhyme riviere: pleniere in the 
Eneas has no counterpart in this particular passage of the Brut posited as the source of the 
Eneas. Hoepffner suggests (ibid., p. 165, note 1) that its presence here recalls Wace^s use 
of the same rhyme in his description of Carlion (U. 10471-72) and in Ms account of the 
establishment of the Bretons in Armorica (11. 6052-53). It is difficult to accept one passage 
as the general source for the Eneas when recourse must be had to other passages in the 
Brut for specific detail. 

Op. cits xvr, 162 and xv, 258. — ^In the second case (Brut 4411-4412, Eneas 4645- 
4646) the rhyme g^loire : victoire occurs in lines where the context is not similar. 
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compared to Brutus’ arrival in his promised land, Britain: 


Et de la terre s’esloignierent. 

Tant ai sole! tant as estoiles, 

Tant as aviroiis, tant as voiles 
A Totenois en Destremue 
Est tote la dote venus; 

Ce est risk dont la deiiesse 
Lor fist en songe la promesse. 

{Brut 1050-1056) 


Eneas tome du rivage, 
en haute mer sknpaint a naje; 
il traient sus singles et voilez, 
si laissent corre aus estoilies. 

Et nuit et jor ont tant com, 
en Lombardie sent venu: 
ce est la terre et le pais 
que Jupiter lor ot promis. 

(Eneas 3021-3028) 


In each case, it is true, the words ‘‘voiles” and “estoiles” terminate a 
line, but it should be noted that the lines differ in context. Besides, it is 
very doubtful whether the original text of the Eneas included the pas- 
sage extending from L 3021 to L 3105 for it is absent from the two 
manuscripts which probably represent the best and oldest textual tradi- 
tion.^^ M. Salverda de Grave believes^® that this whole passage may be 
a later interpolation designed to make the resemblance between the 
Eneas and its classical model more apparent at this particular point. 
The opening lines of the passage certainly bear a closer resemblance to 
the beginning of the seventh book of the Mneid than to the In 

any case, one cannot base definitive conclusions upon a passage which 
does not indisputably represent the best manuscript tradition. 

On the other hand, M. Hoepffner cites^^ another passage from the 
Eneas which undoubtedly recalls the Brut and for which the Mneid pro- 
vides no parallel: 


Quant voit le rois que ne li valt, 

Qu’ii nes pot prandre par assalt, 

Ne par nul engien que il face, 

Trait soi en sus . . . 

(Brut 337-340) 


Quant Turnus voit que rien ne valt, 
ne nes pot prendre par asait . . 

O ce ne repot il rien faire, 

11 fet sa gent an sus retraire, 

Eneas 5343-5344; 5355-5356) 


The similarity in the context of the first two lines is corroborated by the 
similarity in rhyme. The effectiveness of this parallelism is lessened, 
however, when one observes that the four lines in the Eneas are not 
consecutive and that the action in the Brut has nothing whatever to do 
with the adventures of ^Eneas; the verbal resemblance may simply be 
fortuitous. Indeed, it is difficult to concede that the existence of several 
pairs of parallel rhymes in two poems respectively 10,156 and 15,300 
lines long should be attributed to the dependence of one author on the 
other rather than to chance. 


Eneas (edition for *%es Classiques fran^ais du moyen Hge”), u, 162. 
s® Ihid.^ I, vii, xiii. »» Mndd, vn, 6-9, 144r-MS. Op, ciL^ xv, 266. 
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Even if one admitted that these rhymes might be indicative of some 
relationship between the poems, that admission would not establish the 
priority of either work. While the absence of pertinent documents pre- 
vents one from formulating any definitive conclusion regarding the date 
of the Eneas, certain considerations, as I have suggested above, point 
to 1155 as the terminus ad quem rather than the terminus a quo of this 
poem and make it likely that, if either author were the debtor in the 
few similar passages that may be posited, that debtor is Wace rather 
than the author of the Eneas. 

Wace devotes about twenty-five lines (10-35) to the adventures of 
iEneas that preceded his arrival in Italy and about forty-five lines (36- 
80) to those that followed. The story of Dido is not mentioned, but a 
great amount of space — considering the brevity of Wace’s whole account 
of iEneas — is given to the story of Lavinia, iEneas, and Turnus. 

The Mneid, of course, ended with the death of Turnus. It was the 
author of the Eneas who amplified the account of Vergil, who seized 
upon the love element latent in the seventh book of the Mneid and made 
of it an interesting romance, terminated by the marriage and coronation 
of the hero and heroine. And, as M. Hoepffner admits,®^ this was a natu- 
ral ending for a romance, an ending for which its author had no need to 
resort to Wace. True, but where did Wace get his idea for elaborating 
on Vergil? Not from his predecessors in the field of history. Both the 
Eistoria BriUonum and Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace^s immediate 
source, limit their summary of the last six books of the Mneid to a sen- 
tence or two.^® Why would Wace have enlarged upon this particular 
situation if he had not known that his readers were already familiar 
with a more fully developed account of the love-tale of Lavinia, ^neas, 
and Turnus than that provided by Vergil? Had he been interested 
simply in exploiting any love element latent in the Latin poem, it is 
inconceivable that he would have omitted the Dido episode, and yet 
Dido is not even mentioned in passing. Although M. Hoepffner admits 
that it was unnecessary for the author of the Eneas to have consulted 
Wace for his initial idea, he maintains, curiously enough, that the simi- 
larities between the two accounts are sufficiently striking to warrant his 
conclusion that the Eneas was influenced by Wace. These lines on the 
crowning of iEneas and Lavinia, for example, seem to him parallel: 

Dont ot Eneas la messine Eneas fu a roi levez . . . 

Rois fu et ele fu roine et fu coronee Lavine: 

rois fu dTtaire et el raine. 

{Brut 63-64) {Eneas 10105-1010S) 

Ihid., pp. 253-254, 

^ Cf. Faral, la Ligende arthurienne (Pans, 1929), m, 7, 74. 
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It is difficult to see how the poets could have presented the case differ- 
ently and there is nothing in the rhymes to fortify the belief that either 
author wrote with a copy of the other’s work at his side. The ending of 
the Eneas was a natural conclusion demanded by the romance, but ro- 
mantic though his history may be according to our modern conceptions, 
it is questionable whether Wace would have felt impelled on his own 
initiative to provide such a relatively long account of this affair. Con- 
sequently, it appears preferable to see in the first lines of the Bnit a 
summary — not a detailed repioduction or an imitation — of a love story 
which had been made popular by the author of the Eneas. 

A further observation seems to substantiate this suggestion. For the 
author of the Eneas, the founder of Alba Longa was A^hieas; for Wace, 
Ascanius. Both traditions were current in the twelfth century;^'^ the 
Mneid itself was ambiguous on this point.^® If, as M. Hoepilner main- 
tains,^® the author of the Eneas were following Wace, it is improbable 
that he would have chosen — either here or in the prophecy made by 
Anchises to ^Eneas (1. 2976) — a tradition other than that represented 
by Wace. If, on the other hand, Wace were simply prefixing his main 
history with a brief summary of a popular love story, there is absolutely 
no reason for believing that he would abandon the testimony of Geof- 
frey, his obvious source, to continue the tradition adopted by the author 
of the Eneas and which he may or may not have remembered. 

There are also some minor details which seem to indicate tliat the 
Eneas may have been composed before 1155. Wace is one of our first 
professional writers. His contemporaries and immediate successois who 
wrote under the patronage of Henry II, Eleanor of Aquitaine, and her 
daughters, did not hesitate to acknowledge their work, w’^hethcr it dealt 
with “la matiere de Bretagne” (Marie de France, Chretien de Troyes), 
Byzantine legends (Gautier d’Arras) or the legends of antiquity (Benoit 
de Sainte-Maure). If our poet had been writing in Normandy after 1 155, 
it seems strange that he, unlike Wace, unlike Benoit dc Sainte-Maure and 
the others, did not sign his work. The fact is that the marriage of Henry 
II to Eleanor of Aquitaine in 1154 rendered secure the patronage of 
Norman men of letters. In the decade immediately preceding 1155 their 
position had been less certain because Geoffrey of Anjou, who won the 
duchy of Normandy for his son Henry in 1144, retained his court in 
Anjou and visited Normandy only intermittently.^^ Consequently, writ- 
ers before 1155 would be less encouraged to reveal their identity than 
writers after 1155. If the Thhhes and the Eneas were written before this 

Hoepffner, op. clL, xv, 255. 

35 Mndd, VI, 763 f vin, 48. s® Op. ciL, xv, 255-256. 

3^ Haskins, C.H., Norman Institutions (Cambridge, 1918), pp. 131, 143. 
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date, it might explain why they are anonymous and the Trote signed.^^ 
Although the Eneas would very likely appeal more strongly than the 
early chansons de geste to a courtly society, the conception of love here 
revealed is not entirely what one would expect of a poet writing in Nor- 
mandy after 1155, that is, after the marriage of Henry II to Eleanor of 
Aquitaine and the introduction into the North of the courtly concep- 
tions of love which had prevailed for some time in the South. 

The whole idea of ^Eneas’ abandoning Dido seems contrary to the 
spirit of V amour courtois. The author of the Eneas need not, it is true, 
alter the main facts of the story which he found in the Mneid. Never- 
theless, an author inspired by the courtly ideal of love might be expected 
to evidence some sympathy for the abandoned heroine. Our author, 
however, minimizes the sympathy which Vergil had felt for the unfor- 
tunate Dido, condemns her actions^^ and adds to the account of Vergil 
a rather unflattering epitaph^® which one can scarcely consider reflective 
of a courtly society animated by Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

Although the lines in which ^Eneas speaks of love as the impelling 
force in his life^^ seem to indicate a growing tendency tow’-ard the courtly 
conception of love, the dominating note of that love appears to be re- 
alistic rather than idealistic.^^ Furthermore, unlike the heroines usually 
associated with courtly love, Lavinia is the aggressor; she is the first to 
reveal her love by means of a missive delivered to ^neas one day as he 
approaches her tower.*^ When, in response to the message, iEneas looks 
up at the window where Lavinia is standing, she throw's him a kiss.^ 
The monologues in which the lovers describe their feelings suggest a 
purely Ovidian, rather than an idealistic, conception of iove.^® 

If our author had been writing after the appearance of Wace’s Brut 
or been inspired by Wace, it is probable that he would have united in 
some fashion, however slight, the traditions of antiquity with those of 
the Celtic world so recently appropriated by vernacular French litera- 
ture. Our earliest extant romances posterior to the Brut ail show some 
traces of Celtic tradition. A fairy figures in Benoit de Sainte-Maure^s 
Troief^ Cliges, although it has a Byzantine background nevertheless 
introduces Arthur; the author who re-worked Alb^ric^s Roman d^Alex- 

I accept FaraFs demonstration of the relative chronology of TMhes^ EneaSj and Troie, 
(Recherches sur les sources laiines des contes ei romans courtois du moym dge^ pp. 169--187.) 
39 Eneas, 1593-1604. Bid., 2139-2144. 

Ibid., 9051-9056, 9061-9064. « Ibid., 9039-9047. 

43 Ibid., 8767-8774, 8807-8811, 8863-8870. Ihid., 8876-8879 

45 Ibid., 8158-8170. For a detailed account of the influence of Ovid on the Lavinia 
episode, cf, Faral, Recherches sur les sources latines des conies ei romans courtois du nwyen 
dge, pp. 125 f . 48 Roffian de Troie, ed. L, Constans (1904), i, 434, 11. 8023 1. 
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andre and produced the decasyllabic version did not hesitate to give his 
hero ^l^elme de Cornualle; Li reis Artus Tot man jor eii batalle.’’^^ If our 
poet had been inspired by Wace, it is difficult to believe that he, con- 
trary to the majority of his contemporaries, would have avoided any 
allusion to the Celtic material Wace had probably popularized. 

Furthermore, the author of the Eneas evidences no interest in the 
supernatural and he either very definitely eliminates from his model, 
the JEneid^ as much of it as is not essential to his narrative'^^ or attrib- 
utes to human causes w^hat in the Latin poem had been the result of 
divine intervention.^^ To lake but one example, the hero of the Mneid 
makes his entrance into Carthage enveloped in a cloud (i, 439™440). In 
the Eneas he sends messengers who bring back to him a report of the 
Queen’s reception (356 f., 641 f.). The author of the Eneas admits into 
his poem none of that marvelous element, that sense of mystery so 
peculiarly characteristic of ‘la matifere de Bretagne.” If he had written 
after 1155, it seems improbable that he would have refused to exploit 
this new spirit. While Wace also retains in his narrative (11. 7719-7724) 
the dragons that are so inseparably a part of Arthurian legend, whereas 
the author of the Eneas preferred not to include in his poem Laocoon’s 
struggle with the sea serpents. 

One must admit, of course, the possibility that the E^ieas v^as posterior 
to Wace and that its author entirely escaped his influence. Nevertheless 
when one considers that Wace devotes more space to a summary of the 
^neas-Lavinia-Turnus aJffair than his Latin models do, that anonymity 
was more common in the field of narrative poetry before the time of 
Wace than after, that our poet’s conception of love is primarily an Ovid- 
ian and realistic one rather than the idealistic conception familiar to 
the wife of Henry II, that no allusion is made in the Eneas to Arthurian 
legend, introduced into the vernacular by 1155, and that there is no 
trace here, as in the narrative poetry posterior to 1155, of that peculiar 
supernatural element which we associate with Celtic rather than classi- 
cal literature, it seems likely that the Eneas w^as composed before the 
Brut and that the approximate date of 1150 originally assigned the poem 
by Salverda de Grave is correct. 

Edna C. Fredrick 

Williamsport Dickinson Junior College 

Meyer, P., Alexandre le Grand dans la literature framaise du moyen dge (Paris, 18S6), 
I, 41, 11. 368-369. 

Eneas (Bibliotheca normannica), Intr., xxjdii. Ihtd.^ pp. xrdv, xxxix. 
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CHAUCER’S WRECHED ENGENDRING 

COME ten years ago I pointed out {MLN, xl, 282-284) that the poem, 
^ ^*An Holy Medytacion/’ first printed by Dr. MacCracken/ was 
based directly on a thirteenth-century Latin poem, ''De Humana Miseria 
Tractatus.”2 The English poem opens with a lively description of Spring 
which irresistibly recalls the beginning of the General Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, No doubt Dr. MacCracken was impressed by the ap- 
parent reminiscences of Chaucer in this section of the poem, and it was 
very natural that these should have influenced him in assigning the 
“Holy Medytacion” to Lydgate. This Spring description, however, in- 
stead of being reminiscent of Chaucer, follows closely the phrases of its 
Latin original. Accordingly, the most plausible reason for assigning the 
poem to the monk of Bury at once disappears. 

My former discussion of “An Holy Medytacion’’ was primarily de- 
voted to questioning its right to be included in the Lydgate Canon, 
Among other objections to Lydgate’s authorship I noted that this poem 
contains three instances of “antepenultimate rhyme of words in -oun.” 
But in this matter I relied too confidently upon Dr. MacCracken’s own 
rime-tests, Lydgate, he asserts, avoided such penultimate rimes as 
“Temptacioun: nacioun, derisioun: visioun, correccioun: dileccioun, etc.” 
[The last two are found in “An Holy Medytacion”], “The -acioun 
rhyme,” he adds, “comes into Lydgate’s work rarely, and by accident 
in his latest poems {Secrees, Miracles of Edmund); the others never,”® 
However, without making a complete examination of Lydgate’s verse, 
I have noted sixty-seven instances of such excluded rimes, ^ while of 

^ Minor Poems of Lydgate, ed, H. N. MacCracken, EETS, i, 43-48. 

2 Ed. from MS. E. 2. 33 in the Library of Trinity Coll. Dublin by M. Esposito, Eng. 
Hist. Review, xxxn, 402-405. 

® Minor Poems of Lydgate, i, vii, note 4. 

^ Troy Book: — entencioun: offencioun i, 747/8; suspecioun: discrecioun i, 3079/80; dis- 
creciotm: suspecioun i, 3531/2; discrecioun: oppressioun n, 1147/8; subieccioun: elecdoun 
m, 2333/4; illusiouns: conclusiouns m, 4947/8; disposicioun: opposidoun m, 5585/6; en- 
tencioun: dissencioun iv, 293/4; mencioun: entendoun iv, 1713/4; illusioun: confusioun 
IV, 6939/40; devisioun: thavisioun v, 3075/6; direccioun: inspeccioun v, 3535/6; inspec- 
cioun: subiecioun Envoy 51/3. [13 cases] 

Temple of elecdoun: subieccion 342/4; offencioun: entendon 429/30; eleccioun: 
subieccioun 569/70; offencioun: entencioun 884/6; subieccioun: elecdoun 1075/6. [5 cases] 

SL Alhon and St. confusion: collusion i, 828/30; affection: correction n, 

1991/3; punysshon: remyssyon in, 871/3; confusyon: illusion: abusyon m, 1368/70/1; 
occasyon: inuasion m, 1374/6; possession: profession: succession m, 1494/6/7. [6 cases] 

Minor Poems, VoL i: — subieccyoun: proteccyoun Benedic An. Mea 149/51; inspeccion: 
coreccion Exhort, to Priests 52/3; affecdoun: direcdoun, perfeccion: parfecdon, affecdon: 
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the -acioun rimes, which Dr. MacCracken admits in Lydgate’s latest 
poems ^'rarely and by accident,” I find 20 in Troy Book^ 2 in Siege of 
Thebes^ 1 in the Temple of Glas, 26 in Fall of Princes, 20 in S, Albon and 
S. Amphabel, 58 in Minor Poems, and 12 in S, Edmund and S. Fremund — 
a total of 139 instances. Nor w^ould it appear from this list that these 
-acioun rimes were specially characteristic of Lydgate’s later work. I am 
still of the opinion that Holy Medytacion” was not composed by 
Lydgate, but I would no longer base an argument upon the occurrence 
of penultimate rimes. 

Before entering upon the general question of the authorship of this 
poem I wish to call attention to a specially interesting passage treating 
of the joys of Heaven: 

wher is mirthe, rest, and pees, 74 

Dwelling with god and with his moder deer, 

And with his seyntes shyning ful deer, 

And also with ]>e hooly companye, 

Of Naungelles, wheeche l?at maken melodye 
So delytable and in so goodely wyse 

J)at her nys mannes tonge to souffyse, 80 

houghe l>ey alle were sette and put in oon 
And hadde be konnynges of be, Omer, echoon, 

To telle be mirthe and loye is in bat place, — 

And passing al, ])e sight of Crystes face. 84 

A reference to the cunning of Homer is hardly what one would expect 


correcdoE V^rtues of Mass 10112, ^161%, 661/3; contricioun, remyssioun SS Kath Marg. 
d* Mary Magd, 13/15; affeccioun: correccioun To S. Thomas 117/9; addycyoun: con- 
trycyoun Leg. of S. Gyle 250/2; illusyouns: collusyons Leg. of S. Marg. 389/90; afledoun: 
resurrectioun 5. Atistin at CompU 373/5; affeccyoun. perfeccyoun Fifteen Goes 204/5; 
assensioun: mencion, assumpdon. presumpeion Ave Maria 49/51, 57/9; complecdoun: 
perfecdouE, confusioun. illusioun Testament 724/5, 795/7; mcncyon: Tnuencyon: pension: 
Ascencion Kalendare 121/3/4/5. [16 cases] 

Minor Poems, VoL ii: — correccion: inspecdon, cession: possessioun Isopei> Fab. 46/7, 
744/6; entencion: discencyoun Ball, to Hen. VI 138/40. [3 cases] 

S. Edmund and S. Fremund: — impressiouns: successiouns i, 390/2; pocessioun: succes- 
sioun m, 865/6. [2 cases] 

Fall of Princes: — possessioun: successioun i, 1742/3; conclusion: confusioun x, 2867/8, 
V, 1184/6; possessiouns- transgressiouns ii, 3544/6; abusioun: condusioun xx, 4579/81; 
successioun* possessioun ii, 2571/3, v, 3002/3; viii, 2615/6; alTeccioun: refeccioun: xx, 
1548/50: mencioun: discencioun iir, 1605/7; vxii, 331/3; subieccioun; prolecdoun xii, 
3546/7; condiciouns: disposiciouns iix, 4244/6; subieccioun: affeccioun iv, 1474/5; en- 
tencioun mencioun iv, 3969/71; mocioun: deuocioun v, 268/70; intmsioun: collusioun v, 
2740/2; disposidoun* condicioun vx, 599/600; regiouns: legiouns vi, 1814/6, 3648/50; 
confecdouns: refecciouns vii, 902/4. [21 cases] 

Siege of Thebes:— xemyssyomi condidoun in, 3471/2. [1 case] 
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in a description of the Joys of Paradise; and on examining the manu- 
script, I found that the “0’^ in ‘^Omer” is purely imaginary. Moreover, 
in this word the “r” is not entirely normal, and the manuscript shows 
evidence of a slight erasure at this point; Shirley seems originally to have 
written ^^of he men.’’ The rather elaborate rhetorical figure which under- 
lies these lines recalls the well-known passage in Marlowe’s Tamhurlaine 
(V. ii) beginning 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts. 

While the resemblances are too vague to suggest any direct relationship, 
the similar pattern on which these passages are constructed may be due 
to a common root in literary tradition. 

The existence of such a mediaeval original appears to be established 
by the following passage, which occurs in a collection of religious tales 
and exempla compiled by a Franciscan in northern Italy and preserved 
in B.M. Additional MS. 27336, written in the early fifteenth century:^ 

(fol. 27^) Dicit quidam sapiens, scilicet Gamaliel, quod si firmamentum esset 
gamenum® & mare Incaustrum,^ & anindines k plume omnium auium essent 
penne, & omnes homines & mulieres scrip tores, non possent describere vnum 
gaudium paradisi. Tanta delectatio est uidere deum quod si omnes pene In- 
fernales esse possent in uno oculo & illo posset deus uideri non possent nocere ei. 

The figurative representation of the feathers of all the birds as pens and 
all men and women as writers has something in common with Marlowe’s 
“If all the pens that ever poets held.” But in the main these Latin lines 
are much more closely related to the passage in “An Holy Medytacion.” 
The theme in both is the joy of Paradise. And in both the crowning joy 
is the sight of God. (“Tanta delectatio est videre Deum,” and “passing 
al the sight of Crystes face.”) The sage who is here quoted is probably 
not the Gamaliel mentioned in the Book of Acts, for, according to the 
article by Professor Bacher in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, there were six 
patriarchs named Gamaliel as well as “others of the same name who 
lived in Palestine in the third and fourth centuries and who are reckoned 
among the Palestinian amoraim” In any event, the ascription of this 

® Cf. Catal. of Romances in Brit. Mm., m, 647. 

® I have not succeeded in finding this word in mediseval vocabularies, but in Baxter 
and Johnson’s Mediceval Word List (Oxford, 1934) I note “gammula, (n. pi ) letters, writing, 
13th c.” The context would indicate that gatnenum means parchment or other writing ma* 
terial. 

^ Ink; see Baxter and Johnson’s Mediceval Word List, *^*incaustuin 12th c., a 1408, 
incastum 1456, incoustra c. 1220 for encanstum, ink.’- 
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saying to Gamaliel would appear to carry it back to early rabbinical 
tradition.^ 

Let us now take up the problem of the authorship of ^'An Holy Medy- 
tacion/’ which in my previous paper was limited to the question whether 
it was or was not the work of Lydgate. In the present paper I wish to 
bring forward some new evidence which, I think, points unmistakably 
to the real author of the poem. In this inquiry we must proceed by ex- 
amining first the substance of the thirteenth-century Miseria 
Humana Tractatus,^' on which it was based. Of this Latin text M, 
Esposito states: “In rhythm and substance it is an imitation of the 
celebrated Apocalypsis Golim.^^ But the only suggestion which he offers 
as to the sources of his poem is: “Some reminiscences of the remark- 
able satire of Bernard de Morlas, De Contemptu Mundi,^ may also be 
traced.*’ Apparently M. Esposito confined his investigation of sources 
to materials in verse, though it is singular that the very title of Bernard 
de Morlas’s work did not lead him to examine also the world-famous 
“De Contemptu Mundi sive De Miseria Conditionis Humanae” by Pope 
Innocent III. The sub-title, it will be noted, is almost identical with 
that of the thirteenth-century poem. Had he turned to Pope Innocent’s 
treatise he would have found, not vague “reminiscences,” but the im- 
mediate source of his poem. Without taking space for a detailed com- 
parison of the two.documentSjI select a few passages which will illustrate 
the dependence of the thirteenth-century Rhythmus upon Pope In- 
nocent’s De Contemptu Mundi}^ 

Lib. I, caput v. Quali ciho conceptus nutriatur in utero, Sed attende quo cibo 
conceptus nutriatur in utero. Profecto sanguine menstruo, qui cessat ex femina 
post conceptum, ut ex eo conceptus nutriatur in femina. Qui fertur esse tarn dc- 
testabilis et immundus, ut ex ejus contactu fruges non germinent, arescant 
arbusta, moriantur herbae, amittant arbores fructus,* et si canes inde comederint 
in rabiem efferantur, t 

Concepti fetus vitium seminis contrahunt, ita ut ieprosi et eiephantici ex hac 
corruptione nascantur. 

Cap. VI, De imhedUitaie inf antis. 

. . . Quidam enim tarn deformes et prodigiosi nascuntur, ut non homines, sed 
abominationes potius videantur, quibus forte melius fuisset provisum, si nim- 

* Migneifcetus, t Mignerefferautur, 

® An echo of this saying may perhaps be recognized in a folk-rime which stffl survives. 
More than fifty years ago in the state of Ohio I heard a jingle which began: all the sky 
were parchment/and all the sea were ink” . . , — And a well-known nursery-rime known to 
all folk-dancers runs: E all the world were paper, / and all the sea were ink, / and aE the 
trees were bread and cheese, / what would we have to drink? 

» Cf. Wright’s ed., Anglo-Latin Satirical PedSf n (1872), 31, 35, 66. 

Pair. LaL, ccxvir, 701 ff* 
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quam prodiissent ad visum, quoniam ut monstra monstrautur, et ostenduatur 
ostentui. Plerique vero diminuti membris, et sensibus corrupt! nascimtur, ami- 
corum tristia, parentum infamia, verecundia propinquorum. . , . 

De Humana Miseria Tract atus 

Quam sit conditio siue miseria 35 

Human! generis uilis et uaria! 

Plus quam uilissimus reuera dicitur 
Homo, de spermate uiii concipitur, 

Sanguine menstruo conceptus aiitur; 

De quo, set pudor est, dicam quid scribitur. 40 

Contactu menstruo Sores non procreant, 

Nec herbe semina fruges non germinant; 

Amittunt arbores fructus nec puiuiant; 

Ruunt in rabiem canes si comedant.’^ 

Hoc in articulo puer t qui gingnitur 45 

Aut lepram contrahit aut secus nascitur 
Gibbosus, indecens, deformis, editur 
Contractus corpore uel cito moritur. 

Ecce materiam de qua conciperis! 

Cibo quam nobili conceptus alerisl 50 

Cap. vn. De dolore partus et ejulatu inf antis. 

Omnes nascimus ejulantes, ut nostram miseriam exprimamus. . . . Concepit 
ergo cum immunditia et fetore, parit cum tristitia et dolore, nutrit cum angustia 
et labore, custodit cum instantia et timore. 

Ploras et eiulas statim cum nasceris, 51 

Et mortis misere uiam ingrederis 
Die quo nasceris; quid mirabilius 
Non esse incipis doiens et anxius? 

Quanto plus uixeris tanto deterius 

Viuis, et corruis in uia deuius. 56 

Cap. IX. Quern fructum homo produciL 

0 vilis conditionis humanae indignitas, o indigna viiitatis humanae conditio! 
Herbas et arbores investiga. Illae de se producunt Sores et frondes et fructus: 
et heu tu de te lendes et pedicuios et iumbricos. lilae de se fundunt oleum, vinum, 
et baisamum, et tu de te sputum, urinam, et stercus: iliae de se spirant suavi- 
tatem odoris, et tu de te reddis abominationem fetoris. 

Attends oculis homo considera 61 

Quot mundi uanitas, quot caro misera 
Diuersa nutrxunt fetorum genera; 

Te uilem reputes mox inter cetera. 

* On V. 44 Esposito adds this note- *T have searched in vain for this tradition in a 
number of ancient and medieval medical writers.*’ But cf . De Cont&uptu M uudi^ cap. v. 
t MS. pU. 
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Producimt arbores Irondes et folia, 65 

Vinum et oleum et multa dulcia, 

Homo pediculos, lendes, et talia, 

Vrinam, uomitum, sputum et stcrcora. 68 

In Book II Pope Innocent concerns himself with the prevalence in 
human affairs of injustice, fraud, and ambition; and the author of the 
Rhythmus, developing this theme, gives to the later portion of his poem 
a satirical turn which, as its editor has noted, is quite in the mode of the 
Afocalypsis Golim. In this section the abuses of the Roman curia are 
denounced in express terms, and at the conclusion England is mentioned 
by name. In this satirical trend, however, the poet obviously has turned 
away from Pope Innocent to other models. 

Turning back now to ^‘An Holy Medytacion,’^ we note that the author 
instead of following this digression into satire, centers his poem upon 

J)e mutabilitee 

Of l>is wreeched worldes vanytee (11. 109-110). 

The following lines may be compared for language with the Rhythmus 
and for substance with the De Confemptu Mundi, as quoted above: 

Trees bring foor]?e, hou west weel, as I gessc, 113 

Branch, leef, and lioure, wyn, oyle, and suche swettnesse, 

For hy behooue by goddes ordeynaimce, 

For hou him shuldes t serve to plesa unce . 116 

Shewe foorJ?e ]>& fruyt, nowe, man hat come)>e of hce, 

Howe proufitable and fayre is it? let see: 

Of hee kemehe dung, vryne, vomyt and spitting, 

Lysse, ny ttes, flees, and suche iilthy thin g. 1 20 

If hat hy filthes I reherce shal, 

Men shal well wit hou art nought worth at ah 
0 filthy man! contrarye of al clennesse, 

Vessel of dung, heep of rotunnesse, 124 

Vessel in whoome ]>e heete of leecherye 
Lurkihe and abydehe her til hat hou dye! 

0 wreeched man! ful varyant and vnstabie 

Is hy condicyoun, and right deceyvabie, 128 

Right nowe hou art, nowe stintest hou to be, 

Wheher euer hou fleest deehe ay wol suwe 

The same note is struck again a little further on, and here also the 
phrases of the Rhythmus are reproduced with but slight variation: 

Considre eeke his, and haue it in memorye, 159 

J)at al his wreeched worldes loye and giorye, 

And mighte of kynges, and hir dignytee, 

* Text of this and the following selections collated with the MS. 
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And ooI?er lordes mightes, what soo hey bee, 

For aile hir castelles and Mr toures hye 

And hir possessyouns, yit shal J?ey dye. 

Hir goode ne catel ne may hem not avaylle; 

Cruwel deehe of his pray wol not faylle. 

164 

Quid mundi gloria uei superfluitas, 

Regum potentia siue sublimitas, 

85 

Quid turres diuitum siue cupiditas, 

Quid rerum copia? nonne sunt uanitas? 

88 

0 gentis simpiicis mens male conscia 

Quid prodest homini nummorum copia 

Cum pulset ostium mors mordens fortia? 

91 


Indeed, “An Holy Medytacion” is a somewhat colorless title for this 
poem,^^ whose theme is better expressed by the “Be Humana Miseria 
Tractatus” of the Latin verses or by the “Be Miseria Conditionis Hu- 
manae’’ of Pope Innocent’s sub-title. And at this point one recalls that 
Chaucer himself, among the titles of his works, names one, hitherto un- 
identified, 

Of the Wrecked Engenddng of Mankinde 
As man may in pope Innocent y-finde 

ProL G, 414-415) 

“Of” in this statement, which exactly corresponds to the “Be” in the 
Latin headings, is clearly part of the title, and is so printed by Tatlock.^^ 
The work which Chaucer here acknowledged has by reasonable inference 
been taken to be a direct translation from Pope Innocent, but Chaucer 
did not say this. He wrote “Of the Wrecked Engendring” as one may find 
it set forth by Pope Innocent. 

Though the editor of the Rhythmus did not recognize that it was based 
upon Pope Innocent’s treatise, Chaucer would not have failed to identify 
this as its source — at least when he wrote the G-Prologue. Indeed, the 
Tales of the Man of Law and the Pardoner afiord positive testimony 
that at the time when these were composed Chaucer w^as directly 
acquainted with the text of De Comiempiu Mundi, Assuming for the 
moment that Chaucer was the author of the English poem, it is quite 
possible that he may have translated the Latin Rhythmus before he read 

The running titles of the poem in the Trinity MS. are: holy seying” (p. Ill), 

‘^An holy and devoute Meditacon*^ (pp. 112/113), “A devonte Meditacon 5or mans Sal- 
vacon” (pp, 114/5), 'A devoute Meditac5n’’ (p. 116). The title was no doubt supplied by 
Shirley: note other similar titles in the Ashmole MS.: “A devoute Invocacioun to cure 
Ladye” (foL 64), pytous lamentacioun of oure iadye’’ (fol. 66). *A devoute exorta- 
cioun/^ etc. (fol, 68"^®), ‘Bevoute k vertuos wordes’^ (fol. 73). 

^ Devel, and Chron, of Chamer^s Works, p. 182, note. 
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Pope Innocent. In that case, however, when he included this poem in 
the list of his works, it would have been entirely natural for him to 
add the reference to Pope Innocent, on whose treatise the Rhythmus was 
directly based. 

Scholars are divided in their opinion as to whether Chaucer was here 
referring to a poem or a prose work. Koeppeb^ and Skcat*'* conjecture 
that it was a poem in rime-royal from which Chaucer later incorporated 
material in the Tales of the Man of Law and the Pardoner. Tatlock re- 
marks that “the manner in which the work is mentioned in the Legend 
certainly seems to imply that it was in prose” {loc. cit,). He refers un- 
doubtedly to the preceding line in the L,G,W.: “He hath in prose trans- 
lated Boece.” This line, however, was not written at the same time, but 
some eight years earlier in the F-version of the Prologue. In revising his 
Prologue Chaucer may have inserted the additional title without neces- 
sarily intending the phrase “in prose” to apply to this added item. 

As to the scope of Chaucer’s “Wrecked Engendring,” Professor Tat- 
lock expressed the opinion that Chaucer’s translation included only the 
early part of the De Contemptu Mundi. “Chaucer’s title,” he remarks, 
“corresponds only to the first five chapters of the first of the pope’s 
three books; they alone deal with conception and gestation, which, ac- 
cording to the pope, are very wretched indeed” {loc. cit.). This very 
discerning suggestion is borne out rather notably by the text of the 
poem which we are discussing, in which the observable resemblances 
to the De Contemptu Mundi do not extend beyond Chapter nine of 
Book I. 

Readers may object that the extracts from “An Holy Medytacion” 
printed above are not in the usual Chaucerian vein, but in view of 
Chaucer’s statement that he wrote “Of the Wrecked Engendring of 
Mankinde” we are hardly justified in rejecting on this ground alone a 
poem which agrees so perfectly in theme and scope with the work men- 
tioned in the Prologue of the L.G.W. Let us see, then, whether there is 
any internal or external evidence in support of his authorship. 

“An Holy Medytacion” is preserved in two manuscrips, both of them 
in the hand of John Shirley, Trinity Coll. Camb. R. 3.20 (No. 600 in 
Dr. James’s Catalogue) and Ashmole 59 in the Bodleian. The latter 
was written when Shirley was upwards of eighty years of age, and, as 
Miss Hammond has shown, many of the pieces in it “are hasty, gar- 
bled, and scramblingly written.” It is in every respect inferior to the 
Trinity manuscript and has no independent authority. Dr. MacCracken 
also, in printing this poem, gave the preference to the Trinity text. 

^ Archiv.f. d. Stud. d. neueren Sprache, lxxxiv, 405 ff. 

Oxford Chaucer, in, 307 and 407/8. Anglia, xxvxi, 397. 
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In the Trinity manuscript ^^An Holy Medytacion'^ appears without 
the name of any author, but it immediately follows Chaucer’s ^'Com- 
pleynte of Anelida” (p. 106 ). After the “Medytacion” comes “A lytel 
tretis made by Thomas Occleve” [The Epistle of Cupid], and then come 
two more of Chaucer’s minor poems, ^^The Balade of Fortune,” and 
“Truth,” though in both cases without ascription to him. Thus “An 
Holy Medytacion” stands in a group of five pieces of which the first, 
fourth, and fifth are known to be by Chaucer while only the third is 
certainly not his work. We may say, then, that the manuscript, though 
in no sense ofiering direct testimony in regard to the authorship of this 
poem, at least gives some plausibility to the suggestion that it w'as com- 
posed by Chaucer. 

Neither the language nor the metre is inconsistent with this ascrip- 
tion, though in judging the inflectional forms and the accentuation one 
must make allowance for carelessness and unintelligence on the part of 
the scribes.^® Even so, the text of these verses will bear comparison with 
that in many manuscripts of known Chaucerian pieces. As I have al- 
ready stated, there are a few instances of “penultimate or ante-penulti- 
mate rhyme of words in -oun.”^"^ Such rimes, however, though infre- 
quent, are to be found in genuine works of Chaucer. I have noted no 
fewer than eighteen instances of these, and it is likely that still others 
could be added to my list.^® We should not be warranted, therefore, in 
excluding this poem from the Chaucerian canon solely on this ground. 

Moreover, among the rimes appearing in this poem a considerable 
number are characteristically Chaucerian. Indeed, a large proportion of 
them are used by Chaucer not merely as rime-words but in rime-pairs. 
In order to exhibit the actual situation I give a full list of these, includ- 
ing rimes which are commonplaces (e.g. me:see) as -well as those which 
are distinctly significant: 


The single occurrence of a bad rime, T)eer: eyr (vv. 5/6), is no doubt to be thus ex- 
plained. As Professor Onions points out to me, eyr must be a scribal error for the adverb er 
(“previously/’ “hitherto”)- This correction not only removes the faulty rime but improves 
the sense of the passage. “Wyntour” is evidently a substantive here as in v. 15. 

These are: mutacyoun: consolacyoun (19, 20), afeccion: correccion (41, 42), affeccyoun: 
dykccyoun (143, 144). 

Antepenultimate rimes in Chaucer: conclusioun: confusioun iv, 257/8, xxn, 23/25; 
conclusioun: iiiusioun F, 1263/4, G, 672/3; replecciouns: complecciouns B, 4113/4; com- 
plexions: reflexions HF, 21/2; professioun: possessioun D, 1925/6; discrecioun: posses- 
sioun F, 685/6; desperacioun* dampnacioun ABC, 21/23; salvacioun: dampnacioun ABC, 
165/7; calcinacioun aibificacioun G, 804/5; citrinacioun: fermentacioun G, SI 6/7; demon- 
stradon: ymaginacion HF, 727/8; significadouns: tribuladouns B, 4169/70; inclinadoun; 
constellacioun D, 615/6; dampnacioun: nacioun D, 1067/8; dedynacion: exaltacion E, 
2223/4; constellacioun: operacioun F, 129/30. 
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1- 2 rayn: fayn^—TC, III 655/6 
7~ 8 gret: heet^^C. 37/8 
9- 10 mede: drede^ — V 723/4 
11~ 12 greves: Ieves,—A. 1495/6 
15- 16 derknesse: cleernesse; cf. derk- 
nesse: hrightncsse G. 384/5 
17- 18 he: parde.^B, 1977/8 
21-22 ydelnesse: swell nesse; cf, ydel- 
nesse: businesse L.G.W. 

1722/3 

23- 24 me: 1882/4 

25- 26 hert' asierlj^BD. 1153/4, 
D. 967/8, andTC.V. 1343/4 
27- 28 hye: remedye^-B. 209/10 
29- 30 he:lree,^B. 4329/30 
31-32 greene: byiweem,^A.2S59/ 60 
33- 34 crafflely: J, =G. 602/3 
37- 38 thought: nought^-B. 3616/7 
39- 40 anoon: goon^-¥, 765/6 
43- 44 mynde: kynde,—A. 1401/2 
45- 46 vn4o: loOy—lW. 997/8 
47- 48 synne: Inncy-B. 3192/3 
49- 50 Iniquytee: me; cf. iniquitee: 

pitee: she B 450/3 
51- 52 ewrought'.ehr ought y cf. hroghte: 

y-wroghte PF. 121/3 
53- 54 devyse: in what wysCy—A 
1843/4 

55- 56 honeste: we, ==LGW. 2700/1 
57- 58 hirlhe: mirlhey^D, 399/400 
59- 60 wayle: fayle,—E. 1182, 1212 
61- 62 lyf: stryffy^E, 1645/6 
63- 64 astert: herty^A. 1595/6, 
LOW. 1802/3, 2338/9, and 
XXII. 13/14 

65- 66 sore: were, ==A. 1115/6 
69- 70 alle: calk, ^ A, 2085/6,4111/ 
2, etc, 

73- 74 eendelesse: pees; cf. doutelees: 

pees:reccelees B. 226/9 
75- 76 moder deer: cker,^BAM4:/5, 
etc. 

77“ 78 company e: melody A A161 
/8 and 2565/6 

79- 80 wyse: soujSyse,*^B. 1098/9, 
3171/2, etc. 


83- 84 place: face, -A. 623/4, etc. 

S5- S6 dignytee: heCy^B, 3360/1, 
etc. 

87- 88 syde: hetydCy^E, 79/81, etc. 

S9- 90 helle: klky^A, 1999/2000, 
2227/8, etc. 

91- 92 hlaake: make, — A. 899/900, 
etc. 

93- 94 pis: w,=-F. 1165/6, D. 1105/ 
6, etc. 

97- 98 €ende:weendey—TC.V 475/6, 
etc. 

99-100 freellee: be; c[. freletce: she 
D, 92 /Z y f relelee : heE. 1159/60 
101-102 sweete: hyheete, ^TC I. 538/ 
9, etc. 

103-104 courtesye: guySy—E. 74/5 
111-112 prey : sey, = A. 3 139/40, 3171/ 
2 

113-114 sweUnessey=^BE, 198/ 

200 . 

115-116 ordeynaunce : plcsaunce, = B . 
762/3, etc. 

125-126 leecherye: dye, =D. 737/8, etc. 
127-128 vnsiable: dcceyvablCy^E. 2057 
/8 

133-134: space: grace, A. 87/8 el 
passim, 

141-142 rede: dredey^TC, I. 83/4 el 
passim, 

147-148 liknesse: goodnesse; cf. glad- 
nesse: lyknesse A. 2841/2 
149-150 creature: durCy^A, 1359/60 
et passim, 

151-152 posessyaun: adowne; cf. pos- 
sessioun: doun^A. 2241/2 
1SS-1S6 vnkynde: kynde, «PF. 358/60 
157-158 displeese: eescy ^TC, I. 27/8, 
etc. 

159-160 memory e: glory e, »»E. 2243/4, 
LGW. 2530/1 

161-162 dignytee: heey*=E, 470/2 
163-164 hye: d 3 ^^,«Mars 270/1 
165-166 avaylle: faylky^B, 1765/6 
167-168 abouve: lave, ^ A. 1599/600, 
1671/2, etc. 
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Even more notable than this use of identical rime-words is the fre- 
quent occurrence in this poem of phrases which at once remind us of 
lines in Chaucer. “And swoote gan to smellen’^ (9) may be compared 
with “and swote smellen floures’’ (TC. i. 158); “warrished of Mr drede*^ 
(10) resembles “warisshed of his wo’’ (F. 1162); “A1 loye and mirthe 
j}at may e-rekened bee” (86) has the same swing as Chaucer’s “Of shap 
and al that myghte y-rekened be” (F. 427). 

The lively description of the pursuit of Renard in the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale, 

And shouting of the men and wimmen eke 


They yelleden as feendes don in belle (B. 4577-79). 

is immediately suggested by the line, 

And suche noyse and showting of feondes blaake (91) 

Again, Chaucer’s “whyle I have tyme and space” (A. 35) is practically 
identical with “whyles ]?ou hast tyme and space” (133). Still more strik- 
ing is the line 

creature / hat in ]>is world is whii J>at it shai dure (150) 

which closely parallels Chaucer’s 

creature / That is or shai whyl that the world may dure 

(A. 1360, cf. B. 1078). 

Chaucer’s terse “Lat see!” is familiar to every reader, though its fre- 
quency in his verse will probably surprise any one who notes the in- 
stances assembled in the Concordance. In twelve cases Chaucer begins 
the line with “Lat see” or “Lat see now.” But in five other cases the 
phrase stands at the end of the line as in 

“Yis,” quod this Somnour, “pay anon, lat se” (D. 1598) 

How I might best avaylen? now lat see (TC. II. 1430). 

In the “Holy Medytacion” also it occurs at the end of the line: 

Howe profitable and fayre is it? let see (118). 

The author of the Latin rhythmus^ pursuing the details of gestation 
in Innocent’s treatise, inserts a phrase of apology: 

Be quo, set pudor est, dicam quid scribitur. 

In his translation of the rhythmusj however, the English poet forbears 
at this point: 

Of hi conceyving ne wol I not devyse, 

Ne howe }?ou art efedde, ne in what wyse. 
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I wol eschuwe it for }>yiie hoiieste, 

Whcr-fore of }>at j?ou getest nomore of me (53-6). 

Can we possibly be mistaken in recognizing in these lines the technique 
of Chaucer? gete namore of me” is the phrase which he uses re- 
peatedly at the dose of a description or a discussion. With these words 
the Host concluded his doxology to Bacchus (H. 102). The magic horse 
in the Squiie^s Tale, Chaucer says, 

Vanisshed, I noot in what manere, 

Out of hir sighte; ye gete na-more of me (F. 343). 

Arveragus and Dorigene, he tells us, lived happily ever after, 

And she was to him trewe for evermore. 

Of thise two folk ye gete of me namore (F. 1556). 

And finally it is with this formula that the scene of May’s visit to the 
bedside of Damian concludes: 

This purs hath she in with hir bosom hid, 

And wente hir wey; ye gete namore of me (E. 1945). 

How shall we explain this series of manifest resemblances to the work 
of Chaucer? We must either accept his authorship of this poem or we 
must regard it as a conscious piece of imitation. And to carry through a 
successful imitation of Chaucer’s style while translating a Latin treatise 
^^De Humana Miseria” would have been, one may well believe, an im- 
possible tour de force. The only Chaucerian imitator whose name would 
occur to any one in this connection is Lydgate, but in my earlier paper 
I showed how little basis there is for assigning ‘‘An Holy Medytacion” 
to him. I am glad to have confirmation of my opinion in this matter 
from no less an authority than Dr. Henry Bergen, the editor of Lyd- 
gate’s Troy Book and Fall of Princes, Referring to my attempt to set 
aside the ascription of this poem to Lydgate, Dr. Bergen expressed him- 
self as follows:^® 

There is a wholly different feeling and rhythm in it from anything I know of by 
Lydgate — much earlier to my mind, much more like Chaucer — the measure 
(allowing for mistakes of the copyists) nearer Chaucer’s. 1 1 seems to me that it 
would be no less difficult to prove that it isn’t by Chaucer than that it is by 
Lydgate. 

It was this suggestion of Dr. Bergen’s, I may add, which impelled me 
to re-examine the poem. And his intuition as to its Chaucerian quality 
has, I think, been fully confirmed by the evidence here presented. At 
my invitation Dr. Bergen, after this paper was already in type, supplied 

In a private letter under date May 24, 1925. 
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the following statement supporting with more detail the opinion which 
he expressed ten years before: 

A re-reading of the ‘ Wrecched Engendryng’’ has only strengthened my earlier 
opinion that it is not by Lydgate. There is hardly any writer of verse whose 
work is more easily recognizable by its mannerisms than his. No English poet 
that I can think of was so diffuse or had a more characteristic vocabulary and a 
larger stock of stereotyped phrases and rhyme- tags. In all the 180 lines of the 
^^Wrecched Engendryng’’ there is hardly one distinctively Lydgate phrase: in- 
deed, the only one in the entire 180 lines is ^^shortly for to telle^^ (90), and 
Lydgate was certainly not the only Middle English waiter to use it.^® reherce 
shai” (121) looks at first sight like a Lydgate cliche but is an integral part of the 
text, and moreover Lydgate would have used it in a different form: ‘^as I re- 
herce shal.” On the other hand, such phrases as ^‘parde*’ (18), ^'certain it wolde 
not be” (29) “singing ay betweene” (32), “craftely” (generally used in a differ- 
ent connotation by Lydgate, 33), “herbarowe Inne” (48), “for l>yne honeste” 
(55), “getest nomore of me” (56), “as I gesse” (113), “let see” (118), “0 filthy 
man” (123), “trust J?ou me” (154),^^ I should certainly associate with Chaucer 
rather than with Lydgate. 

In spite of some metrical roughnesses (which may be in part due to a faulty 
text) the resemblances to Chaucer are so striking that I should be very reluctant 
to attribute it to anyone else. It may well have been written when he was quite 
young. 

Having once recognized Chaucer’s authorship of the poem, one need feel 
no hesitation in cancelling the unfortunate heading given to it by Shirley 
or some other early scribe and identifying it as the piece to which Chaucer 
himself gave the more descriptive title “Of the Wreched Engendring of 
Mankinde.” Scholars have felt some perplexity as to Chaucer’s treat- 
ment of such a theme, but a perusal of the poem will give assurance that 
it is by no means of such a forbidding character as the title may have 
led us to assume. And in any case it is satisfactory to recover the text 
of one of the supposedly lost Chaucerian pieces. 

In conclusion, it remains to consider briefly the introductory section 
of the poem which contains a Spring picture resembling somewhat the 
opening lines of the Canterbury Prologue. Though this is more Chauce- 
rian in tone than the body of the poem, I have neglected it thus far in 
the present discussion for the reason that it is not properly a part of the 
De Contemftu Mundt tradition. 

20 Thus cf. Chaucer, “And forth he wente, shortly for to kUd^ (T. and C. V. 1826), “But 
as a marchaunt, shortly for to telld^ (Cant. T. B. 1495), et passim. — C. B. 

21 The extreme frequency of Chaucer’s use of this phrase will appear on referring to 
the Concordance under “Trust” and “Trusteth.” I cite only examples in wMch the phrase 
is used parenthetically and at the end of the line: “traste me” (B. 3422), “trusteth me” 
(G. 229, 601, 889), “trust me wel” (B. 1556), “trusteth me right wel” (B. 1869), “trusteth 
wel”(H.F.L66).— C.B. 
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Even allowing for the fact that descriptions of Spring may be expected 
to show many common features, there is, I feel, a haunting Chaucerian 
quality in such lines as these: 

Affter ]>e stormy tyme casing ]>q rayn, 

Whane for h^absence of colde |?'eorj?e is fayn, 

And ho qwyck[e] thinges resceyue vygour, 

And trees bringen foorl^e leef and Hour, 

And by ]?e glad lusty sesoiin of veer 
Alle }?e thinges, which J?at wyntour 
Consumed had by his coldes gret, 

Releeued weren by l>e sonnes heet, 

And swoote gan to smellen euery mede, 
pe briddes eeke, warisshed of hir drede, 

With lusty hert singing in heyre greves, 

Desporting hem amonge ]>e greene leves. 


With greuous study annoyed was myn hert, 

Oute of pe which ne wist I howe t’astert, 

But to pe greues fast I can me hye, 

Wening her to fynde remedye, 28 

But al for nought ceitain it wolde not be; 

For whane I hade sette me vnder a tree, 

What for he floures and he herbes greene, 

And noyse of briddes singing ay bytweene 32 

In hir wyse me thought crafftely, 

pat suche a mirthe neuer noon herde I. 


4 


8 


12 


In order to show how closely Chaucer was here following his original, 
I quote the corresponding lines of the Latin Rhylhmus: 


1 Post tempus horridum 
Quo terra frigoris 
Vires recipiunt 
4 Producunl arbores 
Quicquid consumpserat 
Totum restituit 
Per prata redolet 
8 Virgulta uolucrum 


cessante piuuia, 
gaudet absentia 
queque nascentia, 
flores et folia, 
brume uoracitas 
ueris ameiiiias, 
mira suauitas, 
replet garulitas. 


18 Studeiitem temere 
Virgultum adii 
Ne sic quiescere 
Nam cum sub arbore 
22 Herbe uiriditas, 


afflixit tedium 
sperans remedium 
me sinit studium, 
sedercm nimia 
florum presentia, 


^ See note 16, above. 
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Cantantes nolucres 
Accendunt animum 
Studendo mens mea 
Ad spiritalia, 

27 Carnis illicebris 


in uoce uaria, 
cordis ad studia. 
totum inuenitur 
set sic deprimitur 
quod fere luditur. 


This Springtide description, though it can no longer be regarded as an 
echo of the Canterbury Prologue, has nonetheless, a very definite In- 
terest for the student of Chaucer. For with our ascription of this poem to 
him the Spring picture, instead of being an echo, becomes an adumbration 
of the Canterbury prologue.^® 

It is quite possible, as I have already suggested, that Chaucer com- 
posed this poem before he came under the direct influence of De Con- 
temptu Mu7idi, In that case there is nothing to prevent us from assign- 
ing it to a comparatively early period in his poetical development. There 
is a tradition that he translated the ABC at the request of Blanche 
Duchess of Lancaster ‘‘being a woman in her religion very devout,” and 
the subject-matter of the “Wreched Engendring” would suggest that it 
may also have been composed in this early period. This is a shorter 
poem than any of the others which Chaucer mentions in his Prologue to 
the LGWf and very possibly Chaucer himself had disregarded it until 
his later reading of Pope Innocent^s treatise brought it again to mind. 
His insertion of the “Wreched Engendring” for the first time in the later 
version of the Prologue to the LGW would thus be explained. But this 
must remain merely a matter for speculation. Our present information 
does not afford any secure basis for fixing the chronology of the poem. 
All that can be asserted with confidence is that his composition of the 
“Wreched Engendring” must have preceded the General Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, 

Carleton Brown 

New York University 


23 For an examination of the details in the Spring piece in the Canterbury prologue see 
Dr, Rosemond Tuve, Seasons and Months: SUidies in a Tradition of Middle English Poetry 
(Bryn Mawr, diss., 1933, pp. 52-58). 
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EARLY APPLICATION OF LATIN GRAMMAR 
TO ENGLISH 

I N the past two years, partly to supplement in special fields the col- 
lections of the Middle English Dictionary^ I have been searching the 
catalogues of manuscripts of English libraries for mediieval curiosities. 
Of these, early grammatical writings in English are not the least inter- 
esting. I have now four Latin grammatical pieces written in English in 
the fifteenth century: /, an anonymous grammar in St. John’s College 
(Cambridge) MS. 163, f. 1% printed below; //, another from Trinity Col- 
lege (Cambridge) MS. 0.5.4, f. 5'*', printed in Essays and Studies in Eng. 
and Comp. Lit. in the series in Language and Literature, University of 
Michigan, xiii (1935), pp. 81-125; J/J, another in Douce MS. 103, f. 53% 
printed below; and /F, a disquisition by a schoolmaster of Beccles (Suf- 
folk), one John Drury, on the comparison of adjectives and adverbs in 
Cambridge Additional MS. 2830, f. 54'', printed in Speculum^ IX (1934), 
70-83. (I shall usually refer to them herein as J, JJ, J/J, and JF.) 

All of them are modelled in whole or in part upon the Donet, the Ars 
Minor of Donatus. This standby of instruction in the Middle Ages treats 
briefly of the eight parts of speech: noun, pronoun, verb, adverb, par- 
ticiple, conjunction, preposition, and interjection. The treatises in St. 
John’s MS. 163 and Douce MS. 103 are constructed on this framework. 
In broad outline they are like the accepted Latin texU of the Ars Minor ^ 
but differ from it markedly in detail. The grammar in Trinity College 
MS. 0.5.4 is more ambitious. Of its five sections, the third and principal 
one is devoted to the eight parts of speech and stands in the same rela- 
tion to the Donet as the grammars of St. John’s MS. 163 and Douce 
MS. 103. The first, second, fourth, and fifth sections respectively concern 
the four ways of beginning a sentence in Latin, the four accords in Latin 
grammar, the five figures of construction (prolepsis, syllepsis, zeugma, 
antithesis, and synthesis), and the governing of the cases. The treatise 
on comparison in Cambridge Additional MS. 2830 concerns itself with 
only one small division of the material in the Donet. All four of these 
Latin grammatical treatises in English have statements and illustrations 
in common not in the accepted text of the Ars Minor. There being no 
critical study of its Latin texts of English origin, I cannot state whether 
these variations and additions go back to a prototype in Latin estab- 
lished in England or to a prototype in English. The differences in detail 
among the four are, moreover, greater than the likenesses. 

^ Ed ICeil, Gramimtici Latini (Leipsic, 1857-80), iv, 355-366. It has a short appendix 
on accords added to the eight parts of speech. 
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The grammars are preserved in manuscripts of the fifteenth century. 
John Drury’s work on comparison may be dated near the year 1432 
since another piece of his in Cambridge Additional MS. 2830 is self- 
dated as of that year. The scribe Harding, like Drury, was a resident of 
Beccles in northeastern Suffolk. The grammar in Trinity College MS. 
0.5.4 shows dialectal peculiarities of the locality of its manuscript (Bat- 
tlefield near Shrewsbury) so strongly that I am inclined to date it before 
1450 rather than after.^ Documents and literary texts later than 1450 
rarely are strongly dialectal. This manuscript is associated with the 
College of Battlefield by the presence in it of copies of deeds concerning 
that foundation.^ St. John’s College MS. 163 is in several hands, which 
Dr. James considers to be of the late fifteenth century.^ Douce MS. 103 
is a composite manuscript of the fifteenth century. 

These Latin grammars have a good deal to say about the English lan- 
guage, especially I. And always in their treatment of English inflection 
and syntax, they explain them in terms of Latin inflection and syntax. 
They afford by far the earliest explicit evidence we have of the influence 
of Latin grammar on Englishmen’s concepts of their own language, an 
influence so prominent in the philosophy and teaching of English gram- 
mar since the time of Bullokar. 

I applies the names of seven of the eight parts of Latin speech to 
English: the noun (both adjective and substantive), pronoun, verb, ad- 
verb, participle, preposition, and interjection. It does not speak of Eng- 
lish conjunctions. II applies to English the names of all the parts of 
speech except the preposition, and III speaks of English nouns (adjec- 
tive and substantive), pronouns, verbs, and participles. IF applies the 
term, adjective, to English.® William Bullokar in his Bre} Grammar for 
English (London, 1586), the first English grammar in English, finds the 
eight parts of speech of Latin grammar in his native tongue.® 

In their accounts of the adjective, all four of the Latin grammars de- 
scribe the positive, comparative, and superlative degrees as they are 
expressed in English.*^ I and II describe these degrees as expressed in the 
English adverb.® 

I, II, and III recognize six Latin cases in the declension of the Eng- 

® See Meech, op. cit, pp. 87-94. 

® James, M. R., The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
A Descriptive Catalogue (Cambridge, 1900-04), m, 301-308. 

^ James, M. R., A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of SL Johds 
College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 194-197. 

® I can only refer the reader to my four texts passim, for their treatments of the parts of 
speech in English. ® Palaestra, lii (1906), 339. 

^ I, p. 1019; II, Essays and Studies, xm, 102; III, p. 1029; IF, Speculum, ix, 79. 

* I, p. 1205; II, Essays and Studies, xin, 113. 
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lish substantive: the nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, 
and ablative.® They show how to identify the nominative and accusative 
by word-order and meaning, and the vocative by meaning. When their 
compilers stale, without reservations, that the nominative precedes the 
verb and that the accusative follows, they must be referring to English, 
although they do not say so, because English has this rigid word order 
(except in interrogative sentences) and Latin has not. They identify the 
genitive, dative, and accusative by the use of certain English preposi- 
tions before the substantive. They speak of prepositions as the ^^signs'^ 
of the genitive, dative, or accusative. The same assumption that the six 
Latin cases exist also in English, though not indicated there by inflec- 
tion, appears in the early grammars of English. For example, Alexander 
Gill in his Logonomia Anglica (London, 1621) makes this statement; 

Ohserua prlmo: Omnia Nomina cuiuscunq; sunt Declinationis ad vnam formal 
variari: Dato videlicet nominatiuo, accusatiuo, vel vocatiuo vtriusuis numeri, 
caeteros casus suis signis internosci: vt 

Singulariter Norn, testis, Pluraliter Zewitnesez 

Accus.l ms Itestem, 

Voc. 6 ivitnes 6 testis, d wilnei>ez 6 testes, 

Gen. of de witnes testis, of de witnesez testium, 

Dat. tu de witnes testi, in de witnesez testibus, 

Abl. with 'Qe witnes cu with de witnesez cu testib^^® 

teste. 

The Grammatica AngUcana (Cambridge, 1594), ascribed to P. Green- 
wood, has a paragraph on prepositions as ^'signs’' of the English genitive, 
dative, and ablative 

I and III mention the singular and plural numbers in connection with 
English substantives.^^ These two also mention three persons in their 
remarks on the English personal pronouns.^^ 

/, II, and III recognize five moods in the inflection of both English 
and Latin verbs: the indicative, imperative, optative, conjunctive, and 
infinitive.^^ Their primary criterion for recognizing these moods is that 
of meaning. The compilers of J, II, and III, though they do not say so, 
must be thinking of English when they emphasize meaning as a criterion. 
For in Latin the moods were recognizable formally, whereas in the 

® I, pp. 1020-21; 11, Essays and Studies, xni, 105-106; III, p. 1029. 

Qudlen md Forschungen, xc (1903), 54. 

P. G., Grammatica AngUcana Precipue Quatenus d Latina Differt, ad Vnicam P, Rami 
Metlmdum Concinnara (Cambridge, 1594), p. 32, 1 used rotographs of the British Museum^s 
copy of this book loaned me by Professor C. C. Fries. 

1, p. 1020; m, p. 1028. I, p. 1022; III, p. 1030. 

1^ I, pp. 1023-24; II, Essays md Studies, xrci, 110-111; III, p. 1031. 
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English of the compilers they were not. At the time these men lived, the 
infinitive, the first person singular and all persons of the plural indicative 
and subjunctive had lost their endings: the second and third persons of 
the present indicative kept distinctive endings but were often used in 
constructions which in Old English would have required the subjunctive. 
The false assumption is made that, because meanings expressed by in- 
flected moods in Latin can also be expressed in English (even if by other 
Vvays than inflection), the Latin moods must exist in English as concepts. 

In I and III an additional criterion for recognizing the optative in 
English is the occurrence of would, should, or mote joined to a verb. That 
is, a combination of would or should and a preterit form of another verb 
with its subject, or of mote and a present form of another verb with its 
subject, to express a wish seems to be regarded as a sort of compound 
optative. Should, would or mote are ‘^signs’’ of the optative, substitutes 
for the endings of the Latin verb. 

In /, II, and III an additional criterion for recognizing the infinitive 
is word-order. When one verb follows another without an intervening 
relative or conjunction, the former is in the infinitive mode. The gram- 
marians are in this particular obviously referring to English, since in 
Latin an infinitive usually precedes the verb on which it depends. In I 
to is called the sign of the infinitive, that is, to plus the uninflected form 
of the verb is thought of as the infinitive, just as today. 

Bullokar’s remarks on the five English moods rather closely parallel 
the passages concerning them from the three fifteenth-century grammars: 

There be five moods: the indicative, the imperative, the optative, the sub- 
junctive, and the infinitive. 

The indicative mood sheweth a reason true or false, as J love, or else asketh a 
question, as lovest thou? 

The imperative biddeth or commandeth, as: Love thou, Love ye. 

The optative or wishing mood wisheth or desireth and hath alway an adverb 
of wishing joined before his nominative case, as: Pray God 1 love, I pray God thou 
love, God grant he love. Also these, I would, Would, Would God, Would to God, 
0 that, and 0 if be adverbs of wishing shewing the optative mood. 

The subjunctive mood hath evermore a conjunction set before his nominative 
case, and dependeth upon another verb in the same sentence either going before 
or coming after it, as: The master will be angry, if we he idle; when we use diligence 
we learn. 

The infinitive hath neither number, nor person, nor nominative case before it, 
and is known commonly by this sign or preposition to, which to is not expressed 
many times when there cometh an accusative case between the infinitive mood 
and the verb before going, as: Bid him come hither. 

“ BuUokar, op. cU., Palaestra, m (1906), 353-354. I have turned Buliokar’s phonetic 
spelling into conventional spelling of today and modernized capitalization and punctuation. 
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I states that there are five tenses in English as in Lalin^ namely: the 
present, preterit imperfect, preterit perfect, preterit pluperfect, and fu- 
tured® Again the primary criteiion for recognition is meaning. But the 
preterit perfect tense in English is also to be recognized by the construc- 
tion haw with the past participle; the preterit pluperfect by the con- 
struction had with the past participle; and the future by tlie construc- 
tion shall with the infinitive, //lists five^times’’ for the Latin and English 
verb which correspond exactly with the five tenses of /. It does not give 
them their Latin names.^’^ Ill lists five ‘‘times” also, but does not ex- 
pressly state that there are five times in the English verb,^® 

/ states that there are three tenses in the Latin and English pai ticiple: 
the present, the preterit, and the future. In English, it says, the present 
participle ends in ing^ or and. It gives examples of English weak preterit 
participles. According to this authority, the English future participle 
active is the active infinitive introduced by the compound preposition 
for to; the future participle passive is the passive infinitive so introduced. 
II and III give three “times” for the Latin and English participle which 
correspond exactly with the tenses of I}^ They do not give them the 
names of Latin grammar. 

Finally, the active and passive voices in the English verb and partici- 
ple are mentioned in / and III}^ 

We have ample evidence, then, in the four Latin grammars that bor- 
rowing of the concepts of Latin grammar into English was common in 
the fifteenth centuiy, more than a hundred years before the earliest 
English grammars. The four suggest one way in which that borrowing 
began. Schoolmasters, instructing their pupils in Latin cither orally or 
by the written word, equated Latin inflections and constructions with 
English ones to help the students with their Latin. In doing so, the school- 
masters and pupils came to regard them as belonging to the same formal 
categories and applied the names of Latin forms to English, That is, the 
application of the concepts of Latin grammar to our language may have 
begun as a means of helping English schoolboys to learn Latin. 

As early as the fifteenth century, a very extensive grammatical vocab- 
ulary had been developed in English. I have gleaned from the two pieces 
printed below, eighty-nine English terms pertaining to grammar ex- 
clusively or pertaining to it in some senses. Sixty-one occur in both; 
twenty- three in the first only; and five {apposition^ composition^ pluraf 

P. 1024 rt Essays and Siudies, Xiii, 112. 

wPp. 1025-26. 

//, Essays and Skidies, xnc, 115; III, pp. 1031-32. 

J, pp. 1023, 1026; III, pp. 1030, 1032, 
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plurar, and time) in the second only. Most of them are Anglicized Latin 
terms; the rest are native words which are close translations of Latin 
ones. All are English in form and all occur in English contexts. 

I add an alphabetical list of these terms in the grammars. Words, or 
special grammatical senses of words, not illustrated in the Oxford Diction- 
ary before 1500 are marked with a single asterisk. In sixty-one instances 
(counting the substantival use of an adjective and its adjectival use as 
distinct instances), the Dictionary has no quotation before 1500. Words 
or senses which do not appear in the Dictionary at all are marked with a 
double asterisk. There are nine of these. 

Ablative, adj., 1019, 1029, and sb.*, 1021; accord, sb.**^, 1027, vb., 1021, ac- 
cusative, ad}., 1020, 1029, and sb.*, active, adj.*, 1023, 1030, and sb.*, 1023, 
1030; adjective (noun), adj., 1019, 1028, and sb.*, 1027; adjective (verb), adj.**, 
1021; adverb’^, 1019, 1028; antecedent, sb., 1027; apposition, 1032; article*, 1019, 
1028, case, 1019, 1028; casual (i e., declined), adj.**, 1020, collective, adj.*, 1020; 
common (gender), adj.*, 1020, 1029; common (verb), adj.*, 1023, 1030; compara- 
tive, adj., 1019, 1028; comparison*, 1019, 1028; composition, 1032; compound, 
sb.*, 1022; conjugation*, 1023, 1030; conjunction, 1019, 1028; conjunctive, adj.*, 
1023, 1031; construe, vb. intrans.*, 1019, 1030; dative, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb.*, 
1021; declension*, 1021; decline, 1019, 1028; deed (of the verb)**, 1020; defective 
(verb), adj.*, 1025; degree, 1019, 1028; deponent, adj.*, 1023, 1030; derivative 
(pronoun), sb.*, 1022, 1030; distributive (noun), adj.*, 1020, 1029; end (have 
ending)**, 1019, 1029; ending, sb.*, 1019, 1028; enormal, adj.**, 1024; epicene, 
adj.*, 1020, 1029*, feminine, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb.*, 1021; fuhcre, adj.*, 1024 
and sb.*, 1026; gender (of nouns), 1020, 1029; genitive, adj., 1019, 1029, and sb.*, 
1021; gerundive, sb., 1020; imperative, adj.*, 1023, 1031; indicative, adj.*, 1023, 
1030; infinitive*, 1023, 1030; interjection*, 1019, 1028; interrogative, adj *, 1022; 
long (vowel), adj., 1024, 1030; masculine, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb *, 1021; 
mood*, 1023, 1030; neuter (noun), adj., 1020, 1029; neuter (verb), adj.*, 1023, 
1030; nominative, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb.*, 1021; normal (verb), adj.**, 1023^; 
noun, 1019, 1028; number, 1019, 1028; optative, adj.*, 1023, 1031; parts (of 
speech), 1019, 1028; partative (noun), adj.*, 1020, 1029; participle, 1019, 1028; 
passive, adj., 1023, 1030, and sb.*, 1023, 1030; perfect, adj.*, 1024; person*, 
1022, 1029; pluperfect, adj.*, 1024; plural, adj., 102%; plurar, adj.*, 1019; positive, 
adj., 1019, 1028; preposition, sb., 1019, 1028; present, adj., 1024; prefer, adj.*, 
1024; primitive (pronoun), sb.*, 1022, 1030; pronoun*, 1019, 1028; proper (noun), 
adj., 1020, 1030; reason (sentence), 1019; relative, sb., 1024, 1031; short (vowel), 
adj., 1024, 1031; sign of the infinitive**, 1024; singular, adj., 1020, 1028; sub- 
stantive (noun), adj.*, 1019, 1028, and sb., 1027; substantive (verb), adj.*, 1020, 
1029; superlative, ad}., 1019, 1029; supine, sb.* 1020, 1031; tense, 1023; time 
(tense)*, 1030; undeclined*, 1020, 1028; unperfect (tense or voice), adj.**® 

^ The adjective in this sense is not recorded in the OD, but the substantive is, in 1530. 

Imperfect (imperfect tense), adj. is recorded in the OD. in 1530. It occurs in the 
grammatical treatise in Trinity College (Cambridge) MS. 0.5.4, Essays and Studies, 
xin, 116. 
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i024j 1032; verb, 1019, 1028, vocative, adj., 1020, 1029, and sb.’*', 1021; and voice 
(of a verb), sb. 1023. 

Sixty~oiie of these uses occur in both grammars 

The grammatical treatise in the Trinity College (Cambridge) MS. 
0.5.4 has sevcnty>five of the eighty-eight grammatical v/ords or senses 
above and thirty-four besides, as follows: 

absolute (ablative case absolute), adj.'*'; adversative, adj.*'; antithesis'^ ; appellative, 
adj.*; causal, adj.*; common (common noun), adj.*; compounded'"'^; conanve*; 
conception^; construction*; copulative, adj., 116; decompound, adj* and sb *; 
demonstrative, adj.* and sb.*; disjunctive, adj.*; evocation^; expletive, adj figure 
(the quality in a word of being simple, compound, or decompound)*'*; figure 
(figure of speech), pp. 118, 12({; gender (gender of veihs), p 1 1 C * ; govern*; im- 
perfect, adj.*; impersonal, adj.*; infinitaiion^ ; intramilwn*'^; negation*; oblique, 
adj.*; possessive, adj.* and sb.*; prolepsis*; rational (rational conjunction)*; 
relation**, p. 98; syllepsis*; transition*; voice (voice of a case), p. 114**; and 
zeugma* 

With the exception of copulative and figure (of speech), all of these are 
wanting in the Oxford Dictionary before 1500. Page references will be 
found in the list of antedated words in my introduction to the Trinity 
grammar.^^ John Drury^s little account of the comparison of Latin 
adjectives and adverbs has twenty-eight of the eighty-eight and three 
others: accidens,* 79, 1. 1; syllable, p. 79, L 22; and voivd, p. 80, 1. 28. 

At least forty-five of the one hundred and twenty-five terms em- 
ployed in the four grammars appear in one or another of the following 
five noiigrammatical writings: the prologue of the 1388 version of the 
Wycliffite Bible, the fourth passus of the C-text (al399) of Piers Plow- 
man, Trevisa^s translation (1398) of Bartholomacus’ De Proprietatibus 
Rerum passim, a story in the Geski Romanorum^^ (1440), and linally the 
Catholicon Anglicon^^ (1483), passim. Some of these forty-five and others 
appear scatteringly elsewhere in Middle English. 

Our grammatical treatises thus show that schoolmasters and school- 
boys of the fifteenth century had the common and some of the less com- 
mon terms of Latin grammar as part of their English vocabulary. They 
had most of the terms which Bullokar used at the end of the next century 
in the first English grammar in English. A century before Mm, then, there 

^ Essays and Stidies, xm, 95-97. 

^ Ed. Forshall and Madden (Oxford, 1850), i, 57. 

^ Ed. Skeat (Oxford, 1886), pp. 91, 93. 

1 have used the text of this in B.M. Addit. MS, 27944. 

Ed. Herrtage, EETSES, XKXai (1879), 416-418. 

Ed. Herrtage, EETS, ixxv (1881), 
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existed not only the tendency to interpret native grammar in imitation 
of Latin but also a vocabulary quite adequate to express that interpreta- 
tion. The evidence of the grammars is confirmed by other texts of their 
period and earlier. 

(The texts are my own transcriptions from rotographs of the manuscripts. I 
have modernized punctuation and capitalization. The paragraphing is mine 
I have indicated by apostrophes lines over final n and m, lines through ll 
and hf and flourishes of final r. Omitted letters are supplied in square 
brackets; letters and words crossed out by the scribe are enclosed in angu- 
lar brackets. I have made no emendations. My thanks are due to my col- 
league, Dr. James F. Rettger, for help with occasional difficult readings.) 

THE DONET IN ENGLISH FROM ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE MS 163 

[f. D! How many partes ben here of reson’^ Viij Qwech viij^ Nown, pro- 
no wn, verbe, adu<srbe, participyl, cowiu;^ccyon, preposic3mn, andintmeccyon’ . 
How many be declyned wit case & how many w^t-owte case? Thre be 
declyned wit case & on w^’t-owte case. Qweche thre be declyned w^t case^ 
Nown, pranown, & participyl. And qwo wit-owte case^ A1 only verbe 

Qwerby knowyst a nown? ffor althyng })at may be seen, herd, o|?3'^ felt, 
or beryth ]>& name of a thyng is a nown. How many maneer of nownys ben 
here? To. Qweche to? Noun swbstawtyf & nown adiectyf. Qwerby knowe 
3e a nown s^^bstantyf? ffor he may stonde in a perfyth reson wit-owtyn 
helpe of ano]?3'r wurd, as: maii,tre, or beest, & is declinyd m Latyin wit on 
artikyl or too at |?e moost in o case, as: nomina^lmo Me magistaf or nomimtiuo 
hie & hec sacerdos. Qwerby knowyst a nown adiectyf? ffor he may not 
stonde alone in a perfy th reson wit-owtyn help of ano|>3'r wurd, as : qwyt, red, 
blak, and is declyned in Latyii wit iij articulys or iij dyuarse endynggy^ in 
0 case, as: nominatino Me & hec & hoc felix or nominatiuo bonus bona 
bonu?;j. How many articulis ben J?ere? Iij. Qwech iij? Hie, hec, hoc. How 
many diuerse endywggy^ ben J>ere? Iij. Qwech iij? -Vs, -a, & -vm, or ellys 
-or, -a, & -vm. Qwat is a comparison? A lyknesse of thynggyj ]>at may be 
mad more or lesse wit good sentence. How many degrees of comparison 
l>ere^ Thre. Qwech iij^ The posityf, ])e comparatyf, & ]>e superlatyf. Qwerby 
knowyst posityf degre? ffor he is ground of al oj>yr grees of comparison, 
as: fayir, fowl, & soch ofov. Qwerby®® knowyst ]?e comparatyf degre? ffor 
he passyth hys posityf wit }?is aduerbe more or lesse & endyth in Englysch 
in r, as: fayrer, fowler, k soch oj^yr. Qwerby knowyst superiatyf degre? 
ffor he passyth hys posityf wit J)is adu^rbe most or leest & endyth in 
Englysch in -est, as fayxest, fowlest, & soch ojjyr. Wyt qwat case wele j?® 
comparatyf degre coj^strue? Wyt ablatyf case of bo the nowmberis wit- 
owtyn a pr^posicyon, as: forcior illo val foreyor Mis, saue if quam come be- 
twyn j)a^ne cu[m]ppelyth he lyke case. Wit qwat case wele superlatyf 
degre cofzstrue? Wit h® genityf case plurer, as dignissima creaturar^^m, or 

By in Qwerby is written above the line. 
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wit }?e gemtyf si[n]guler of a nown colleclyf. How many nown collectiiiys be 
i>er? It is scliewyd be j?e verse. Ynde versus: 

Su?^l coilcctiua populz^^, gens, plebs, qiioqi^e twrba* 

IIow many genderys of nown ben I)cre^ Vij. Qweeh vij? The masciilyw, j?e 
femynyne, j>e neuty;', l>e comown of to, l)e comown of thre, }?e duby, k 
epycene Qwerby knowyst J?e mascuiyw gendyr? ffor it is declyiied wit hie 
(artikyl or to at ])e most m o case), as. nomwatiz^o hie maglster (nowiKatizm 
hie k hec sacerdos), Qwerby knowyst I>e fewinyne gendyr"? ffor it is declyned 
wit hec, as hec Musa. Qwerby knowyst ];e nentyr gendyr? ffor 

it is declyned wit hot, as nowi^ati/m, hoc scawnuw. Qwerby knowyst })e 
coinu?^ [of] to gendyr? ffor it is dccIyncd wit hie & hoc, as. hie & her sacerdos. 
Qwerby knowyst }?e comiiw of thre gendyr? ffor it is declyned wit hie, hoc, 
k hoc, as hie k hec & hoc felix, Qwerby knowyst })e duby gendyr? ffor [it] 
is declyned wit hie vcl hec, as Me vel hec dies. How many nownys be j)ere of 
j?is gendyr? It schew^ be ]>e vers: 

Margo, diesq^/e, silex, finis, clunls, qwoqwe, cortex 
Hec veteres vere dubii generis posuere, 

Sing^fla suwt dubii sed su«t plwralia primi. 

How many be declyned & how many be vn-deciynyd? liij be declynyd k 
iiij be vn-declynyd. Qweeh iiij be declyned? Nown, pronown, verbe, &parti- 
cipyi And qweeh iiij be vmdeclyiiyd? Aduerbe, comiwzccyon, preposicyon, k 
interieccyon. (f. !•>) Qwerby knowyst })e epicene gendyr? ffor vndyr on 
artikyl be cowprehendyd bothe male k femal, as: hie passer a sparow, hec 
aquila an egyl, hec muscela a wesyl, k hie milu^^^- a puttok, And foure wurdys 
|?at folwy?^ in j^e verse J)at sewyth be epicene gmdyr: 

Bama-q^^e, pantera, grus, bubo suwt epicena. 

How many nowmberys ben I>ere? To, Qweeh to? Siwguler & plurer. Qwerby 
knowyst singular nowmbyr? ffor he speky th but of o ihyng, as man. Qwerby 
knowyst plurer nowmbyr (plurer nowmbyr)? ffor he spekyth of many 
thynggy.?, as men. How many casys be J>ere? Vj. Qweeh vj? The nominatyf, 
}>e genityf, ]?e datyf, ]?e accusatyf , ]3e vocatyf, k }?e ablatyf. Qwerby knowyst 
]?e nomiwatyf case? ffor he comth beforn l>e verbe k doth or sufferyth j?e 
dede of ]?e verbe. Qwerby knowyst ]?e gemtyf case? ffor of aftyr a nown 
s^Asta^ityf, verbe s^^bsta^^tyf, nown partityf, nown distributyf, or a super- 
latyf degre is ]?e syne of gemtyf case. Qwerby knowyst datyf case? ffor 
beTorn a casual wurd wit-owty?^ a preposicyon’ is syne of datyf case. Qwerby 
knowyst accusatyf case? ffor he comth aftyr®^*^ }?e verbe, geruwdyf, participyl, 
or suppyn })at betokenyth to do & sufieryth }?e dede of pt verbe. And also 
alle ]?e wurdys in da preposicio^es cas 2 ^.y accusatiui serve to l?e accusatyf 
case, Qwerby knowyst vocatyf case? ffor he betokenyth preying, biddy?«g, 
or callyng. Qwerby knowyst ablatyf case? ffor in, wit, for, fro, hefom, k 
aftyr, k alle })e wurdys in da preposiciones cslsus ablatiui ar }?e synes of 
ablatyf. And also of aftyr a prepyr name, or a nown adiectyf, or a verbe 

To is written above the line, 
wa ^ in the left mandn. 
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adiectyf, geruwdyf, participyl, or suppy^ is }5e syne of ablatyf case, Vnde 
versus: 

Mobile, vei -pro’^riumy vel participaws, quoqt^a verhxkm^ 

Si sequitur sensi^5 gewitiui iuf^gito sextiiw, 

C\xm reliquis sextuw now iuwgas sed ge'witiuw^w. 

How many declensons be ]>eP V. Qwech v? The furst, {?e secu^^de, |?e tbrydde, 
|)e fourt, ]?e fyfte. Qwerby knowyst }?e secuwde declension? ffor l?e gewityf 
case singuler endyth iw «i, j?e datyf m -o, ]>& accusatyf iw -Fin. pe vocatyf 
schal be lyke I?e nomiwatyf, sane qwan pe nownwatyf endytb in -vs }?e vo- 
catyf most comuwly schal endyn m -e, as nowiwatiwo hie vocatiwo 

0 domine, (f. 2*^) And qwawne pe nominatyi singuler of a name 

endyth iw AuSi pe vocatyf schal endyw in -j, as: nowziwatiwo hie Latirewciwx 
vocatiwo 0 Laurewei, Vincencia^x Vincenci, Gregoriz/e Gregor!, & 
makyth vocatiwo o filie vel fill. Also in a neutyr gend>T ])e nowiwatyf, pe 
accusatyf, & pe vocatyf schal acorde. pe ablatyf schal endyn in o, pe nowiw- 
atyf & pe vocatyf piurer in -j, pe gewityf in Aioium, pe datyf k pe ablatyf in 
-is, pe accusatyf in -os.^^ & in a neutyr gendyr pe no^^iiwatyf, pe accusatyf, & 
pe vocatyf schal endyw in -a. Qwerby knowyst pe furst declension of nown? 
ffor pe gewityf case singuler endyth in -e, pe datyf also, pe accusatyf in 
-am, pe vocatyf schal be lyke pe now^iwatyf (sane if pe nowiwatyf ende in -as 
pe vocatyf schal endyw in -a, as: nomiwatiwo hie Thomas vocaiiuo O Thoma), 
pe ablatyf in -a, pe nomiwatyf & pe vocatyf piurer in -e, pe gewityf in -arum, 
& datyf k pe ablatyf in -is, sane if pe feminyne be drawe out of pe masculyw, 
as damina is drawyw out of daminus. pawne schal pat feminyne make pe 
datyf k pe ablatyf piurer in -abus, as domina daminabus. And in a neutyr 
gendyr pe nomiwatyf, pe accusatyf, k pe vocatyf acordyw. How many 
newtyr gewderys be of pat declenson [nc]? It is schewyd be pe vers pat 
folwyw: 

Pascha, polewta, iota, sisawnia, mammona, mawna 
Suwt neutri generis k declinacio prima. 

Qwerby knowyst pe thrydde declension? ffor pe gewityf case singuler endyth 
in -is, pe datyf in -j, pe accusatyf in -em or in -im, pe vocatyf lyke pe nomiw- 
atyf (and in a neutyr gendyr pe nomiwatyf, pe accusatyf, k pe vocatyf a- 
cordyn), pe ablatyf in -e or in -j, pe nomiwatyf, pe accusatyf, k pe vocatyf 
piurer in -es, pe gewityf in -vm or in -ium, pe datyf iw -bus, and in a neutyr 
gendyr pe nomiwatyf , pe accusatyf, k pe vocatyf in -a, & pe ablatyf in -bus. 
Qwerby knowyst pe fourt declenson? ffor pe nomiwatyf, gewityf, k vocatyf 
singuler endyn in -vs, pe datyf in -vi, pe accusatyf in -vm, & pe ablatyf in 
-V, the nominatyi, pe accusatyf, & pe vocatyf piurer in -vs, pe gewityf in 
-vum, pe datyf & pe ablatyf in -bus. Qwerby knowyst pe fyft declenson of 
nown? ffor pe gewityf k datyf singuler endyw in -el, pe accusatyf in -em, 
pe vocatyf lyke pe nomiwatyf, pe ablatyf in -e, pe nomiwatyf, pe accusatyf, k 
pe vocatyf piurer in -es, pe gewityf in -erum, pe datyf & pe ablatyf in -ebus.®® 

In os written in the left margin. 

^ The last five lines of fol. 2* and the first twenty-nine lines of foi. 2^ are devoted to 
paradigms of musa, domina^ ThomaSj magister, dominus, Laurencius^ scammms sacerdos^ 
fdiXf manuSf and res. These are of sEght interest and are omitted. 
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(f* 2^) Qwerby knowyst a pr<?nown? ffor he is set for a iiown & signyfyitii 
ncer a moche as a aown & ojjyr qwyle receyuyth certeyne person^ How 
many maneer pr^nownnys be ]>er7 Xv. Qwech xv^ Ego, tu, sui, ille, ip^e, 
iste, Me, &is,inetis, tuws, suus, nostet k'vesieiy noj/ras & ve’^/ras. How many 
of }>eise bepr^mityuys & how many (de) deriuattiiiys^ Viij be primitiiiys & vij 
be diriuatiuys. Qwech viij be prfmitiuys? Ego, tu, sui, ille, ipse, iste, Me & 
hijs. And qwy be ]>i [sfc] pnmitiuys^ ffor |)ei take heie be-gywny;ig of noon 
o]?yr. Qwech be diriuatiuys^ Me^/s, tu/^s, su/^s, & vesiet^ nosixa,s & 

ves/ras. And qwy be ]>ei callyd diriuatiuys? ffor ]?ei take here beg>^my«g of 
o]?yr, as of me comth me//s, of tu comth tuz/s, of sui comth siiu/u [sic], of (f. 3«) 
nos comth nosier & ncs/ras, & of vos comth vci/cr & ves/ras. How many of 
theyse haue vocatyf case & how many wanty^j^ ffowre haue vocatyf case & 
alie o]>yr wantyw. Qwech iiij haue vocatyf case? Tu, mens, nosier & nos/ras. 
Vndc versus: 

Quatuor exceptis pronomina. nwlla vocabis, 

Tu, mews, & noster nosirns hec sola vocantwr. 

How many personys be ])er} Thre. Qwech iij? |)e furst, |?e secuwde, j^e 
thrydde. Qwerby knowyst j?e furst persone? ffor he spekyth of hym-self, 
as I & we, Qwerby knowyst J>e secuwde persone^ ffor he spekyth to o)?yr, 
as pu or 56 . Qwerby knowyst }?e thrydde pcisone? ffor he spekyth of o|?yr, 
as he & And euery nown & euery pronown & eucry participyl is ]?e 
thrydde pcfsone, owtakyw I & we, ))U & se, & I?e vocatyf case. Vnde versus 
Terne persone gencraliter omnis habetz^r, 

Rectws set demas pronopima qwutuor inde. 

How many declensons of pronown be there? Iiij. Qwech iiij? The furst 
}?e secuwde, ]?e thrydde, J>e fourt. Qwerby knowyst I>e furst declenson of 
prenonown [sfc]? ffor }?c gemtyf case singuler endyth in -j or in -is & {>e datyf 
in -j. How many prenownys hath he? Thre. Qwech iij? Ego, tu, sui, Qwerby 
knowyst Jje secuwde declenson of pf^?nown? ffor }>e gemtyf case singuler 
endyth in -ius or in -ins [jric] & ]7e datyf in -j or in -e. How many prcnowiiys 
hath he? V. Qwech v? Ille, ipse, iste, Me, & is, and viij nownnys wit here 
componys, qwech be* totw^, solw, alter, aliiz^, quis, & uter. How 

many of theyse nownys haue vocatyf case & how many wantyw? Thre haue 
vocatyf case, & alie opyr wanty^. Qwech iij be ]?o? Vnus, totus, & so!m 5. Vnde 
versus: 

Pone vocatiuos cum totus, solus, & vnus, 

Sed non in reliquis quorum genitinus in -ius, 

Qwerby knowyst ]?e thrydde declenson of pr<?nowii? ffor I?e geMtyf case 
singuler endyth in -j, in -e, & in -j, & J?e datyf in -o, & in -e, & in -o. How 
many pr^^nownys hath he? V. Qwech v? Meus, tuus, suus, noster, & rester. 
And note wel pat alie nown adieciiuys pat be declyned wit thre dyuerse 
endywggys be declyned aftyr ]?is declenson. Qwerby knowyst l?e fourt de- 
denson? ffor }>e gemtyf case singuler endyth in -atis & I?e datyf in -ati. How 
many przjnownys hath he? To. Qwech to? 'Eosirm & ve^/ras, and a nown 
interrogatyf qwech is euias cuiatis* Qwat is cuias Englysch? Of qwat 
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folk? Qwat is cmum in Englysch? Of qwat tkjmg? Qwat is noskm in En- 
glysch? A mm or a woma?^ of owre cuntre^ and veslras is a mm or a woma/z 
of sour cuntre : 

Cuias de gente cuium de re petit apte.®^ 

(f. 3^) Qwerby knowyst a ffor it is declyned wit moodd & tens & 

pefsone & be-tokenyth to do or to suffyr or to be. How many maneer of 
verbys ben pere? V. Qwecb v? Verbe actyf, verhe passyf, verhe neutyr, 
v^^'be deponent, & verhe comowne. Qwerby knowyst a verhe actyf? ffor it 
endytb in -o & may take -r vp-on -o & make of hym a passyf, as amo put -r 
per-to & panne is amor. Qwerby knowyst a v^rbe passyf? ffor it endytb in 
«r & may do a-wey -r and t^^me a- 5 en i?t-to bys actyf. Qwerby knowyst a 
verhe neutyr? ffor he endyth in -o & may noon -r take vp-on -o nor make of 
hym no passyf. Qwerby knowyst a v^rbe neutyr passyf^ ffor he cnd^'th in 
-0 lyk an actyf & hath pe Englysch of ]?e passyf, as* fio, fis, iacius sum, 
fieri, to be mad. Qwerby knowyst a v^Jrbe neutyr normal? ffor he folwyth 
no ryth rewle of cowiugacyonk And vndyrstonde })at a verbe neutyr qwech 
hath pe lettyr & pe sigmficacyon of an actyf may haue a passyf voys in pe 
thrydde persone, as: pe weye is roim}^!, via curritwr. Vnd^ versus: 

Neutruw quod transit in xem sermone carentew 
Terna?;^ passiua?;^ de se dat pr^gredientem. 

Qwerby knowyst a verbe deponent? ffor he endyth in -r lyke a passyf & 
hath pe Englysch on an actyf, as loquor, I Speke, and in pe thrydde persone 
he may haue a passyf voys, as Jje lond is eryid, terra aratur. Nnde versus: 

Et depone^ciufw passmu;?^ dat docume^^tu^, 

Sic sermo iatur, dicas vt campus aratur. 

Qwerby knowyst a verhe comuw? ffor it hath lettyr of pe passyf & Englysch 
bothe of jje actyf & of pe passyth [sic]j as I kysse |?e, oscuior te, & I am 
kyssyd of the, & oscwlor a te. How many verbe comons be per} As many as 
be cowteyned in J?e verse pat folwyn’: 

Largior, experior, veneror, moror, oscuior, ortor, 

Criminor, amplector tibi sunt communia^ lector. 

Si b^ne communeres, interpretor hospitor addes. 

How mat [.sir] |?u knowyw qwa^ pi verhe be-tokenyth to do & qwan to suffyffyr 
[wcj? Qwan I haue ony of Jjeise vi Englysch wurdys: am, art, js, was, be, or 
were, joyned to a verbe, thawne it be-tokenyth to suffyr; and if noon of |?o 
vj wurdys be joyned to pe verhe than it betokenyth to do. How many modys 
be per? V. Qwech v? Indicatyf, ittperatyf, octatyf cowiu^fctyf, & in- 
fenityf, Qwerby knowyst indicatyf mood? ffor it schewyth tale sotb or lees 
& betokenyth asky#g or tellywg. Or qwa?me j haue ony of theyse thre synes 

^ The paradigms of the Latin pronouns are given on fol. 4M:^. FoL 3^, on which the 
treatment of the verb begins, intervenes between the above treatment of the pronouns and 
their paradigms. At the bottom of fol. 3® is this note for the reader. *‘The nownys of }?is 
part be in he lef folwywg,” and at the bottom of 3^: 'Tume ouyr to h® ^ext I have 
omitted the paradigms. 
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in my Latyin, sicut, dtim, quando, l>e verhe |?at foiwytli scha! be indicatyf 
mood. Vnde versus: 

IiKiicat vt quando sicut, dum^ cetera plwra. 

Qwerby knowyst inperatyf mood? Ifor it preylth^ byddjtb, or co- (f. 5®) 
mawndytli. Qwerby knowyst optatyf mood^ ffor it welytli or desirylh, and 
}?eyse Englysch wiirdys joyned to a vcrbe* wold, scliold, mote, or at my 
wylle, & j>eyse Latyin wurdys afor a vcrbe: vtinaw, ne, osi ar })e 

synes of optatyf mood. Vnde versus: 

Wold, schold die opta^nd; vtinaw, ne, qn a thins, osL 

Qwerby knowyst comuwclyf mood? ffor he is joyned to anohyr verbe or 
ano|>yr verho is joyned to hym. Or qwan ony of ))e Latyw {f) wurdys hat 
folwyw in he next come bc-forn a vc;be it sclial be he co;nii//ct} f mood: 

Si, qicamquam, tarn, silicet, atqac p; fusq^oi w. 

Anttquam, an, donee, vt, postquam, sine, q//ausq?/-e, 

Cum, nisi, q^mm, acsi, que coniu;/gunt tibi dico. 

Qwerby knowyst iwfcnityf mood? ffor qwawne to vtvbis come to-gedvr w/t- 
owte a relatyf or a comu^ccyon he lattar scbal be i?de/n‘tyf mood. Also fds 
lytel wurd to beforn a verbe is sync of infc?atyf mood, as to loue, to rede. 
How many tens be here? V. Qweeh fyue? The prcse;:t tens, h<^ pretyr tens 
vnperfyth, he p;Ttyr tens p^rfyth, hc' (per) pr^’tyr tens plupcrfyth, & he futur 
tens. Qwerby knowyst he present tens? ffor he spekyth of tyme h'H is now, 
as amo, I loue. Qwerby knowyst prater tens vnpcrfylh? ffor it spekyth of 
tyme vnpe/fythly passyd, as amabam, I louede. Qwerby knowyst he pretyr 
tens perfyth? ffor it spekyth of tyme perfyihly pasyti & hath pis Englysch 
wurd haue, as amaui, I haue louyd, Qwerby knowyst he pretyr tens piiiprr- 
fyth? ffor it spekyth of tyme more pan pcrfythly passyd & hath his Englysch 
wurd hadde, as amauerat/?, I had louyd. Qwerby knowyst he future tens? 
ffor it spekyth of tyme h^t is to come & hath his Englysch wurd schal, 
as amabo, I schal louyn. llow many nowmberys be her of verbe? Idie singiiler 
nowmbyr, as amo, amas, amat, and he plurer, as amamw^s', -ant. How 
many parsonys be per of verbe? Thre: the furst, as amo, amam/fs; he seciuKie, 
as amas, amatis; & he thrydde, as amat, amant How many co«iugacyons 
be here? ffoiire. Qweeh iiij? pe furst, he secu?nie, he thrydde, he fourt. 
Qwerby knowyst he furst comugacyon? ffor it hath a long bcTorn he -re 
in he infenityf actyf voys or in pe inperaiyi mood passyf voys, as amare 
Qwerby knowyst he secuwde comugacyon^ ffor it hath e long aforn h® 
-re he i^^fc^ntyf mood actyf voys or in he i?jperatyf mood passyf voys, 
as docere. Qwerby knovvyst he thrydde comugacyon7 ffor it hath (he 
thrydde) e scliort beforn he -re in he infenityf mood actyf voys or in he 
peratyf mood passyf voys, as legere. Qwerby knowyst he fourt comugacyon? 
ffor it hath j longbe-forn he -re in he infemty! actyf voys or in he inpcralyf 
mood passyf voys, as audire, ffro heise rewlys be owtakyn alle verbe neutyr 
enormaiys for hei f olow no ry th rewle of comugacyon^ Qweeh be varbe neutyr 
enormalys? 'Patet per versus: 
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(I. Bum, volo, fert, & edo su^t enormaia credo. 

And note we! }jat alle }?e cowponys of }?eyse v^rbys fayle ryth rewle of 
coniugacyon saue too cowponys of edo qwech be escedo & comedo : 

Cum CTiwctis natis edo nata set excipiant^/r, 

Excedo nam comedo regnlaria stare pf^?ba? 2 t^^r. 

And bow many componys baue sum es M it is schewyd be j^e versys folw* 
yng: 

Sum neutn generis est & sua cu^cta creata. 

Quorum per metru:?;^ pateant tibi signata. 

Adsu??^ (sum presens), absum (du?w cisto remot#^), 

Presuw (prebcio), sed possuf?i (robore tutus), 

S^^bsum (sifbcuwbo m^dtis), obsum (qtda nocendo), 

Insuw (cow pone ws intwj suw) dicer e debes, 
bijs intersum (me presentem) bene pendo. 

Quod restat super est iaw non tibi pteima pawdo. 

Also fro ])e rewle of comugacyons be owtake many verbe defectiuys, as 
queso,I be-secbe hath no more but q^iesumiis; aue,lieyl bath no more but 
aueto, auete, auetote; Salve, beyl bath no more but saluete, salueto, salue- 
tote ; vale, far-wel hath no more but valete,- to, valetote ; and meme^^to, 
baue in mynde hath no more but memewtote.®® (f. 10*^) x\nd note wel for a 
rewle ]>at pe futur tens of indicatyf mood in pe tbrydde & pe fourt comuga- 
cyon’ turnytb a into e in alle personys slnguler & plurer saue In pe furst 
persone of ]>e siwguler nowmbyr, as audiaw, -es, -et, and in Jje futur tens of 
j)e oftatyf [w] mood & present tens of comuwctyf mood be kepytb stylle 
a in alle personys, as audiam, -as, -at. 

Qwerby knowyst an aduerbe? ffor be is cast to a verbe & fulfyliytb pe 
significacyon of J?e verbe. How many degre of comparyson bath aduerbe? 
lij: I?e posityf, |?e cowp{jratyf, & pe superlatyf. How knowyst pe posityf 
degre of aduerbe? ffor he endyth in Englyscb most comu;^Iy in -Ij, as 
fayrly, goodly, swetely, & socbe opyr. How knowyst pe cowparatyf degre? 
ffor be endyth in Englyscb in -er^^^ or in -jr, as swetter, betyx. How knowyst 
pe superlatyf degre? ffor be endyth in Englyscb in -est, as fayrest, fowlest, 
& socb othyr, 

Qwerby knowyst a participyl? ffor be takytb part of nown, part of verbe, 
& part of bothe, Qwat takytb be of nown? Gendyr & case. Qwat of pe verbe? 
Tyme & sigf^fbcacyon. And quat of bothe? Nowmb}^! & persone. How many 
tens be j?ef of participyl? lij. Qwech iij? pe prese/^t tens, }?e preter tens, and 
pe fut^r tens. Qwerby knowyst pe porticipyl of present tens? ffor be endyth 
i» Englyscb in -yng or in -and, as redyng, louand, & in Latyn in -ens or in 
-ans as legews, ama«s. Qwerby knowyst pe p^rticipyi of pretyr tens? ffor 
al socb scort Englyscb wurdys, loued, red, tawt, herd am synes of pe preter 

Paradigms of amo, doceo, mdiOy sum, possum, voh, noU, mdo, fero, edo, jio, with 
English equivalents, occupy fol, 5^, 1. 20-10^ 1. 20.. These I omit. 

Ee endyth in Englysch written in the left margin. 
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tens of paftici[pyl] & endyth in Latyin in -tus or in -sus, as iect?^5j Yisiis, 
Qwerby knowyst (f. 11*^) a participyl of )?e fiitur teiis^ ffoi if lie be a parti- 
dpyl of |)c actyf voys he hath )?e Engiysch of ]^e infe/zit} f mood of })e actyf 
voys & endyth in Latyne in -rus, as lectur;/^, for to redyn. And if it be a 
paflicipyl of })e passyf voys he hath }?e Engiysch of j)e infenityf mood of }ie 
passyf voys, as legend//-^, for to be red. How many participul} s hath a verbe 
actyf? Too. Qwcch ij^ On of }?c p/rsent lens endy;/g in -ens ox in “-ans, as 
legens, amaws, and anoj^yr of J>e fiit/^r lens ciidywg in as lectiin/ 5 , 
ainattirw 5 . How many participiiiys hath a vrrbe passyf? Too Qweth ij? 
On of l^e prc'ler tens endyng in -tus or in -sus, as lectins, vis/K, and anoj>yr of 
l^e iuiur lens endyng in -dus, as legendi/^, videndw^ How man> parlicipiir 
hath a verbe neutyr? Too. Qweeh ij? On of j?e present tens cnd> iig in -ens 
or in -ans, as currens, stans, and ano]>yr of l?c futi/r endv^ig in as 
ciirsur 2 ^ 5 , statur/w. How many participuF hath a vrrbe depone//!? Tlire. 
Qwcch iij? On of )?e present lens end>/zg i/^ -ens or in -ans, as loqiiens 
atixilians; a-noj?yr of ])e prcler tens endy^/g in ’-tus or in -S//.S-, as locut//s, 
lapSM/?; and a participyl of ]?e iuiur tens endywg in -r/a, as locutur///r How 
many participui’ hath a verbe comu/z? liij. Qwcch iiij? On of }>e p/esent 
endyng in -ens or in -ans, as expmews, horta/zs; a-no|?yr of })c prrler te?xs 
endyf^g in as experHi^; & too futury^, on endyng bi -rus, as iiortatur/w, 
and ano])yf in as bortandws. How many endynggy.? be j>er of parti- 
cipyl? Vj. Qweehe vj? Too of )?e present tens endyng in -ens & in -ans; too 
of prater tens endyng in -tus or in -sus; & too of j^e fut^^r endyng in -rw5 
or in -dus. Vnde versus. 

-Ens, -ans prasentis semper die temperis esse, 

-Tus, -sus preteriti, -rus, -dus die esse futuri. 

-Ens, -ans, -rus & aguwt, -tus, -sus, -dus paciuntwr.^^' 

(f. 11^) [Qjwerby knowyst a comunccyon? ffor it joynetli or disioyneth ol>yr 
partys of reson & ordeynylh in hem perfyth sentence. Qweeh be ))o coniuwe- 
cyons l?at ioynyn? Alie ]^e wurdys ])at be in da copnlatiuas. And qweeh be 
])o ]>at disioynyn? Alic j?e wurdys in da disiunclinas. Qwat parlys of reson 
joyne ]?ei or disoyne [nr]? Nownys, pranownys, verbys, & participiiiys. 
Qwan joyne ]?ei or disioyne? Qwan ony comuftccyons of joynywg or disioyn- 
yng come be-twyn too nownys, or too pranownys, or too varbis, or too parti- 
cxpulys, da copwiatiuas, vt que & qucj atqwa, at, ac, ast, da disiu?zcd//as, vt 
aut, ve, vel ne, nec, an, neque; da expleiiwas, vt q« 2 dm, eq-z^/dm, saltew, 
videlicet, quam, qwawuis, quoqwe, autew, porro, licet, tamew, siu, mtmn; 
da causales, vt si & si, eciaw, si, siqwMem, quoniam^ quomamquidemi 
quin, qui^^eciaw, quatinns, siu, seu, siue, niue, naw, nmiqne^ ni, nisi, ne, ne 

At this point the scribe wrote the beginning words of the section of conjimctions by 
error and then crossed them out: “[QJwerby knowyst a co^duwccyon? ffor it joyiieth or 
disioyneth o'^yr party s of reson h ordeynyth in hem parfyth sentence Qweehe ko cowiuwc- 
cyons kat joynyn? Ai kc wurdys katbe in das copiilaliuas.” Following this come paradigms 
of the participles amans, legens^ lectuSj UcturuSj and legeftduSj which occupy foi. 11®. 1. 30- 
fob 11^. L 4. 1 have omitted them. 
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set, interea, quamohtem^ presertim, itew, itemque, ceterim, alioqtilfi, preteria.; 
da raaonales vt ita, itaqwe, eni^^, eteniw, veto, quia, quapropter, quum^ 
qtddem, qtdppe, nempe, ergo, ideo, igitur, silicet, videlicet, preteria, prop- 
terea, adcirco. 

[Q]werby knowyst a pfeposicyon^ ffor he is set be-forn o|?yf p^rtys of re- 
son & seruyth to certey?^ case. To qwath case seruyth a preposicyon to^ To 
])& accusatyf case, to I)e ablatyf, or to bo]?in. Qweche preposicyons serue to }?e 
accusatyf case? Alle Ipe wurdys in da preposicyones accusatf^d®' da preposi- 
cionos casus accusatiui: ad, aput, ante, adnersum, cis, citra, circum, circa, 
contra, erga, extra, inter, intra, infra, iuxta, ob, prf7pe, propter, secundum, 
post, trans, vltra, prater, supra, circiter, vsque, secus, penes; da preposic- 
tones casus ablatfzd. a, ab, abs, cum, coraw, clam, de, e, ex, pro, pre, palaw, 
sine, absqne, tenns, da vtrfusqne casn^ pr^posiciones vt. in, sub, super, & 
snbter. 

[Q]werby knowyst an interieccyon? ffor it lyth a-mong o]>yr partys of reson 
& betokenyth passyon of sowie wft an vnperfyth voyis & betokenyth joye, 
or sorow, or dred, or wunderyng, or indignacyon, as* aha, alas, welawey, 
out, out, owgh, so howgh, & soch ol?yr. 

[H]ow many acordys ben ]?ere of grameer? ffyue. Qwech v? The furst 
be-twyn |)e nowinatyf case & })e verbe, The secunde betwyw ]?e snbstantyf 
& ]?e adiectyf, }?e thredde l)e reiatyf & }?e antsedent [w], }?e fowrt be-twyn ]?e 
(re) superlatyf degre & pe genityf case folwyng, pe fyfte he pe nown p^rrtityf 
or pe nown distributyf & pe genityf case pat foiw^. In how many a-corde pe 
nowinatyf case & pe verbe? In too. In qwech too^ In nowmbyr & persone. 
Vnde versus: 

Vuit in persona numero rectus simulari. 

Cum personali verbo sibi voce sequente 
Non pones rectuw sine verbo per preciannw, 

Nec personale verbuw pones sine recto. 

Qwech preposicyons serue to J>e ablatyf case? Aile ]>e wurdys pat be in da 
prepe^aones casw5 ahlatiui. Qwech wurdes serue to bothe casys? Alle pe 
wurdys pat be in da vtrfusq^/e casz^5 prepe^fao^es Qwan wyl in serue to 
accusatyf case & qua^^ne to J>e ablatyf? Qwa?? in comth wft a to it wyl serue 
to be accusatyf case, & qwa^i in comth a-ione he wyi serue to |?e ablatyf case. 
Vnde versus: 

In campo curro bene dicis si sis in ilio, 

Si sis exterius in campum fit tibi cwrsus. 

Into vult quartuw sine to iugito sextuw.®® 

(f. i2») In how many schal l>e swbstantyf & pe adiectyf acordy?^? In thre* 
In qwech iij? In gendyr, nowmbyr, & case. Ynde versus: 

Cum s^dfbstantiuis triba/i* adiectiua locabis, 

In casu, genere, numero debes retinere* 

Da perposicyones acmsaiim was writteen by error and not excised. 

38 Preler written in the left margin. 

The fourth and sixth cases are referred to, i.e., the accusative and the ablative. 
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In how many schal l)e relatyf & ]>e antecedent a-corde? In thre. In qwech 
thre? In gend 3 ;f, nowmbyr, & persone. Nnde versus: 

Antecedent! trihus hijs comuwge rehtimm, 

Persona numero sit gen^^s hijs quoque datum. 

In how many schai j)e superlatyf degre & pe genityf case pat foiwit acorde? 
In on. In qwech on? In gendyr. Vnde versus: 

0mm superlatiuum partitiue recitatuw 
Semper vult generi gemtiuo sociari, 

Vt pateat verum sic est dews optima return. 

Ymmo superlatiuum propria vi quoniam locat ur 
Per genus hoe fixo precedent! famwlatwr. 

Naso dat hoe verum quid agis dwlcissi?we return. 

In how many schal pe nown partityf & pe gewityf pat folwyt acorde? In on, 
In gendyr. Ynde versus 

Conformes genere die cum casu gemtiuo 
Nune portitiuum veh (iti) venit vna sororum. 

Sic in gramatica dicas cowcordia quina 

THE DONET IN ENGLISH FROM DOUCE MS. 103 

(f. 53®) How mony partyse of speche ben I?er? Viij. Wyche viij? Nowne, 
pronowne, verbe, aduerbe, partycypiilF, coniu;^cc^‘ow, preposicioUj and 
jnterieccion. How mony byth’ declynd and how mony byn* vndeclynd? 
liij byn’ declynd & iiij byn’ vndeclynd. Weche iiij byn^ declynd and wyche 
iiij byn’ vndeclynd? Nowne, prenowne, verbe, & partycypulP byn’ declynd'; 
aduerbe, coniunccion, preposicio[n], & jnterieccion^ byn' vndeclynd. How 
mony byn' declynd with case & how mony wit^-owte case? lij byn' declynd 
with case & j with-owte case. Wychy iij with case; wychy j with-owte case? 
Nowne, prenow[n]e, & pwrtycypulP with case; verbe oyle^® wiih-owte case. 

How knowyst (a partycipull) a nowne? A nowne ys alF maner of thyng' 
pat y may see, fele, or hondyll', or beryth’ pe name of a thyng', — }?e name 
per-oi ys a now[n]e. How mony maner of nownys byn' there? Ij. Wyche ij? 
Nowne substawtyfe & nowne adiectyfe. How knowyst a nowne substawtyfe? 
For he ys y-declynd with j arty cull’ or ij at j>e most. How knowyst a nowne 
adiectyfe? For he ys declynd with iij artyculy^ or with iij dyuerse yendyngys 
Wyche h^^ byn’ j?e artyculys? Hie, hec, & hoc. Wyche byn’ }?e iij dyuerse 
yndyngys? -vs, -a, & -vm, ho w^ as bonus, bona, bonum for goode. How mony 
nomburs {h) byn’ there? Ij. Wyche to? The synguler nombur & the plureil’ 
now[m]bur. How knowyst the synglere now?^bur? For he spekyth’ of on’ 
thyng’, (f. 53^) as mon’ or beste. How knowyst the plurelF numbur’? For he 
speky th’ of mony theyngy^, as [men] or besty.?. How mony degreys of compar- 
[ijsons byn there? Iij, Wyche iij? The posityff degree, the co?»paratyf degree, 

Oyle. May otdy have been intended here? 

H was written by error and not excised. 

^ Eow was written by error and not excised. 
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& the siipef[l]atyf degree. How knowysi thow the posytyf degree? For he ys 
begynner & grow^dere of all* o}>yr degreys of cowparsonys, & l?ey byn’ 
formyd of hym & he ys not of them. How \nowyst the cowparatyf degre? 
For he endyth’ yn -r, as fayrjre, l3mgyr, schortyre. How \nowyst the super- 
[l]atyf degre? For he endyth’ (ys) yn’-ys, as: feyryste, lengystj schortys[t]. 
How mony persons byn’ there? lij. Wyche iij? I & we the fyrst person, ]?u 
& se the secufid person. AIF 6)pur byn^ ]?e iij person*, excepte the vocatyf case. 
How \.nowyst the fyrste person*? For he spekyth* of hym-syife, as y or we. 
How 'knowyst the ij person*? For he spekyth* to a-o|?^fr, as >u or 50. How 
knowyst the iij person*? For he spekyth* of a-o|?^^r, as he or they. How 
mony gendrys byn* there? Vij. Wyche vij? Masculyn* gendi^r, femyn[yn] 
gend^^r, neutur gendur, & co^wmyn* of two, commyn* [of] iij, dubyn* gendur, & 
ypsen* gendw. How kno 2 vysl masculyn* gendi^r? For he ys declyned witA 
hie, as hie magister. Thefemyn[yn] wit/^hec, as hec Mtisa. The neutwr with 
hoc, as hoc scannuw. The commyn* of two with hie «& hec, as hie & hec 
sacerdos. The commen* of iij, with hie, hec, & hoc felyx. The dubyn’ gendw 
for he ys declynyd with hie hec & vel cowjuweion* be-twene as hie ^^el hec 
dies. (f. 54“) How knowys^ the epeyn* gendi^r? For vndz^r oon* artycuF 
he cowprehendyth* bothe male & female, as hie pascer, hec aquila. How 
mony nowwburs byn’ there? Ij. Wyche ij? Syngulere & plureil*. How knowysl 
^e synguier nowwbur. For he spekyth* but of on* thy^^g, as a mon’ or beste. 
How knowysi ])e pluler [m] nowmhur? For he spekyth* of mo thywgys then 
of on*, as men’ or bestyjr. How mony cases byn’ the[re]? Vj. Wyche vj? 
Nowmatyfe case, genetyfe case, the datyfe case, accusatyfe case, the voca- 
tyfe case, & the ablatyfe case. How knowyst the nomwatyfe case? For he 
cuf^^yt afore the verbe & askyt thys questyon* who or wat. How knowyst 
the genytyfe case? For of aft^^r a nowne substantyfe, verbe substantyfe, 
nowne party[ty]fe, nowne dystrybutyfe, or a superlatyfe degre byn* the 
synes of the genytyfe case. How knowyst the datyfe case? For to be-fore a 
nowne or a pri?nowne wyttoty [jfe] remewy?^g ys the senys of the datyfe 
case. How knoioyst the accusatyfe case? For he cuf^^yth* aftur the verbe & 
enseryth* to thys questyon* whom* or what. How knowyst the vocatyfe case? 
For he clepyth* or callyth* or spekyth* to. How knowyst the ablatyfe case? 
By my synes? Wyche byn* they? Yn* & wyth*, throse, fro, & by & [l?anne] aft#r 
a cowparatyf degre^^ ys the synes of the ablatyfe case. (f. 54*") How mony 
declynsu^s of now[n]ys? V. Wyche v? The furst, the ij, the iij, the iiij, the v. 
How knowyst the furst? For the genityfe case synguier endyth* yn -e & 
datyffe also. How knowyst the ij? For^ genityfe synguier endyth* yn -j & 
datyfe & the ablatyfe yn* o. How knowyst the iij? For the genityfe case^® 
synguier endyth* yn -ys, the datyfe yn -j. How knowyst the iijj? For the 
genityfe case synguier endyth* in -vs, the datyfe yn* -vj. How knowyst the 
V? For the genityfe case synguier endyth* yn* -ei & the datyfe also. How 

^ Be in degre is written above the line. 

Fer is written in the MS. with an 0 written directly above the e. 

^ Case is written above the line. 
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]LmwystA^ How mony persuws hyn there? lii. Wyche iij? The furst, the ij, 
the iij. How \.nov)ysi the j persone? For he spekyth* of hym^-seife as j or we. 
How \nowyst the ij persone? For he spekyth’ of a-nodur, as thou or ^e. Flow 
\nowyst the iij persone? For he spekyth^ of a-nodure, as he or they. 

How k.nowysi a pr<?nowne? For he ys a p^^rte of speche declynyd wit// case 
]?e wyche ys seyt for a prepur name of a man’ & resewyth’ to hym’ certey[n] 
personys. How mony pronow[n]ys byn’ there? Xv. Wyche xv? Ego, tu, sui, 
ille, ip.ye, hie & his/^ mens, tuus, suus, nostex & vester, nej/ras & vestms. 
How mony byn’ the primityfis & how mony byn’ the deriiatwes? Viij byn’ 
J>e primitywes & vij (f. 55“) byn’ deruatywes. Wyche viij byn p/imitywes? 
Ego, tu, sui, ille, ip^e, iste, hie, & js. Wych’ vij byn’ deruatywes? Mens, 
tmis, suusj VLOstex & vester, nostms & vestras. How mony declynsims of 
prenownes byn’ there? liij. Wych’ iiij? The j, the ij, the iij, & the iiij. How 
knowyst the j^ For the genytyf case synguler endyth’ yn -j or yn-ys, the 
datyfe yn -j. How mony prenownes cowteynyth’ the [j]^ Iij. Wych’ iij? Ego 
tu, sui. How knowyst the ij? For the genytyf e case synguler endyth’ yn’ 
-is or yn’ -iw^, the datyfe yn’ -j or yn’ -e. How knowyst the iij? For the 
genytyfy case synguler endyth’ yn’ -j or yn’ -e & yn’ -j & the datyfe yn -o 
or in -e or in -o. How mony prenownes co/^teynyth he? V. Wych’ v^ 
tmis, nosier, vester. How knowyst iiij? For the genytyfy case synguler 
endyth’ in -atw & datife in’ -ati. How mony pr(?nownes conteyneth^ he? Ij. 
Wych’ ij? Nostras &vestras. &how mony nownes? On’. Wych’ on’? Cugeas'*® 
-ati. 

How knowyst a verbe? For he ys a party of speche edecly[ny]d wit/i mode, 
tyme, & comugacion’, wit/fowte case or arty[c]le be-tokynywg to do or suf~ 
feryng’ to be. How mony maner of verbis byn there? V. Wych v? Verbe 
actyfy, verbe passyfy, verbe neut//r, verbe deponent, & verbe commyn\ 
(f. 55^) How knowyst a verbe actyfy? For he endyth’ in -o & be- (toke) 
tokenyth’ to do & may take -r a-pon’ -o & make of hym’ a passyf, as amo 
amor. How knowyst a z;erbe passyf? For he endyth’ yn’ -r & be-tokenyth’ to 
suffure and may do a-way ys -r fro ys -o & turne a-(j)-yene in-to ys actyfy, 
as amor, amo. How knowyst a verbe neut 2 /r? For he endyth’ in -o & may not 
take -r appon’ -o ne constur with hys accusatyf case homhitm aftur hym. 
How knowyst a verbe deponewt? For he endyth’ jn -r as a verbe passyf & 
hath’ the Englyssche of the actyfy. How knowyst a verbe comyn’? For he 
endyth’ jn -r as a verbe passyf & hath’ the Englyssche of ]>q actyf k of the 
passyf booth’. How knowyst"^^ mony comugacions byn’ there? Iiij. Wych’ 
iiij? The j, as amo, -as,®® amor, -aris,®^ the ij as doceo, doces, doceor, -ris; 
the iij, as lego, -it/V, legor, -ris; the iiij, as audio, -dis, audior, -ris. How 
k7zowyst the j? For he hath’ a long’ be-fore the -re jn-fenityf mode, a-fore the 
-ris jndicatyf mode, as amaxe, ve\ amaris. How knowyst the ij? For he hath 


^ The scribe made a false start with How 
Hts for is, 

Xnowyst, of course, should not be here. 
Arts is written above the line. 


knowyst, but did not excise it. 
CugeasioT cujas. 

As is written above the line. 
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a e long’ be-fore the -re jnfenityf mode, be-fore the -ris jndicatyf mode, as 
docere vel -ris. How knowyst the iij? For he hath’ a e schorte be-fore the -re 
jndicatyP^ mode, be-fore the -ris jndicatyf m[o]de, as leger^ vel -ris. How 
knowyst the For he hath’ a j long’ (f. 56») be-fore the®^-re jnfynityf mode, 
be-fore the -ris jndecatyf mode, as audire vel -ris. How mony modys byn’ 
there? V. Wyche’ v? Indicatyf mode, j'mperatyf mode^ optatyf modey coni- 
unctyf mode, & jnfenityf mode. How knowyst jndicatyf mode? For he tellyt or 
sowyt [we] & hath’ no syne of no nothyre mode. How knowyst jmperatyf mode? 
For he byddyth or cowmawwdyth’. How knowyst the optatyf mode? For he 
weir or desyryt, & by ys ij synys woldeor sculde. How knowyst the cornu wctyf 
mode? By my synys. Wych’ byn’ they? Si, cum, licet, quamvis, quamqua[m], 
and othyre cowiunctions moo wyll’ haue co?^iuwctyf mode aftur hym. How 
knowyst jnfenityf mode^ For whan’ ij verbis cowmyth to-gedwr wit^-out a re- 
latyf or a comu^ccion’ be-twene, the latur verhe schalF be the jnfenityf mode. 
How mony tymes byn there? V. Wych’ v? The tyme l?at ys noo, the tyme 
that ys nott fullich’e a-gonne & the tyme that ys agon’, the tyme that [ys] 
more then’ a-goon’, and the tyme that ys to cum. How knoivyst the tyme 
that ys no? For he be-tokynth’ the tyme ]>at ys no, as amo, y loue. How 
knowyst the tyme J^^it ys not folych’ a-gon’? For he be-tokynyt the tyme 
J)at ys not fullych’ a-gon, as am[a]ba;f?, y louyd. How knowyst the tyme I>at 
ys a-gon’? For he be-tokynyd [sic] the tyme h^it ys a-gon’, as amaui, y haue 
louyd. How knowyst the tyme ]>at ys to cum? For he be-tokynyd the tyme 
hat ys to cum, as amabo, I schal loue. (f. 56^) How knowyst an aduerbe? For 
he ys a 'party of spech’ vndeclynyd, the wych’ ys caste to a uerhe & makyth 
playne & fulffyllyth’ the syngnyfycacion’ of the verhe. 

How knowyst a partycypull? For he ys a party of spech’ edclynyd’ with 
case k. takyth parte of a nowne, party of a verbe, & party of both’ two. 
What takyth of a nowne? Gendur & case. What of a verhe? Tyme & syngni- 
ficacion’. What of both to? Nombur & fugur.^^ How mony maner partycypull’ 
byn’ there? liij. Wych’ iiij? The partycypull’ of the tyme Jyat ys now, the 
partycypull’ of tyme ]?at ys (to cum) a-gon’, the partycypull’ of the^® tyme 
hat ys to cum actyf, the partycypull’ of the tyme l^at ys to cum passyf. 
How knowyst the partycypull’ of the tyme J?at ys noo? For he endyth yn 
-yng’ yn’ Engglyssch’, as louyng’, techyng’, redyng’, heryng’, & endyth yn 
-ens or yn -ans yn Latyn’. Where-of schall’ he be for-myd? Of the furst’ 
person’ synguler now[m]bur of the tyme ]?at ys nott fullych’ a-gon, as ama- 
bam’, change -bam to -n or [wV] s & make nomiwati^^a hie, hee, hoc ama^s. 
How knowyst the party cypull’ of tyme®®tyme ]?at ys gon’? For he be-gynny th’, 
be j- yn Englysse, as j-louyd, y-tausth, y-radde, y-herde, & endyth yn -tus 
or yn -sus^^ yn (lar) Laten’, as amato, doctor, lectw^, audit^^^. Where-of 
schalF he be formyd? Of the lat^^r suppyne, as lectu, sett’ ther to -s & make 

Indicatyf is an obvious eixor for inf ynityf. 

The is written above the line. Fugur, for figur. 

Of the is written above the line. ^ Of tyme is written above the line. 

Yn sus is written above the line. 
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lectus -a •-um. How knowyst the po^ftycypulF of the tyme pat ys to cum actyf ? 
For he be-gynnyth/® as to be®* yn Engiysse, as to louCj to (f. 57^) teche, & 
cetera^ and endyth yn Laten yn -rus, as amatur^/^, docturwj. Where-of schalF 
he be formyd? Of the latw suppyn’, as lectu, set there-to -rus, & make 
lecturus. How knowyst the partycypulF pat ys to cum passyfe? For lie 
be-gynnyth (wf tA) to be yn’ Engiysse, as to be louyd, to be tast®* to be rad, to 
be harde, & schail’®^ endyth’ yn -dus in Laten, as amawdw^, doce/^dw, le- 
gendj^ 5 , audiendi^^. Where-of schalF he be formyd? Of the genityf case 
synguler of the pa/tycypulF of the [tyme] that ys nou, as legentw, change the 
»tw in~to -dus & make legend^^^ -da -dum. 

Flow knowyst a comu?zccion’? For he ys a party of speche vndeclynyd 
the wych’ cowpuliyth or dyscowpulyth’ all’ others; partes of (se) speche 
yn’ ordur. 

How knowyst a preposicion’? For he ys a party of speche vndeclynyd the 
wych’ ys set’ be-fore or be®* endyth yn a-pocycyon’ or yn compocycyon’, 
& odur wyle seruyth to accusatyf case & odur wyle to ablatyf case and odur 
wyle to both too. 

How knowyst an jnt^rieccyon’? For (y) he ys a par/y of speke vndeclynyd 
the wych’ schew^ a monnys wyll’ with a vnperfytt voyce, as wond^^r, drede, 
or merwelF. 

Sanpord Brown Meech 

Unimrsity of Michigan 

Two letters of a word were written before he-gynnyih and the first letter illegible to 
me was crossed out. The second letter is e. 

To is required; not to he. ** An illegible letter is added to ta^t. 

Shall should be omitted. ^ Some error has spoiled the sense here 
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INFLUENCE OF SUPERSTITION ON VOCABULARY: 
TWO RELATED EXAMPLES 

(PREPARED FROM THE FILES OF THE EARLY MODERN 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY)^ 

Fly AND Bug 

D uring the period covered by the Early Modern English Dictionary, 
witchcraft occupied the mind of the average man, and became the 
subject-matter of literature (dramatic, theological, philosophical, legal) 
to an extent probably not known in any other epoch. It is natural that 
such a predominating interest should have its effect on the vocabulary. 
There can now be described, with more detail than has hitherto been 
available, one instance in which the beliefs and practices of contemporary 
charlatans, pretending to supernatural connections, made an interesting 
development of meaning for a common word. This instance will be illus- 
trated at length, for the sake of the analogies which it suggests as to pos- 
sible starting points for studying other words. The discussion seems to 
indicate that elements in the problem go back to learned tradition and 
at the same time to primitive Teutonic folk-lore. 

Fly. — The OD treats three transferred meanings of fly {sh,) under 
sense S, without separating the quotations; of the latter (five in all) 
three refer to sense 5a “A familiar demon (from the notion that devils 
were accustomed to assume the form of flies). The abbreviated form in 
which the citations were necessarily given does not make clear that all 
three refer to the familiar spirit said to have been employed by persons 
trafficking with the black art in order to bring luck or skill in games. 

Four examples in our files would indicate that /y {sh,, 5a) was estab- 
lished in the Elizabethan vocabulary. Two occur in reports of incidents 
from real life. The earlier is given in Reginald Scot’s Discouerie of Witch- 
craft (1584), where we are told that 

... at Towne Mailing in kent, one of Q. Maries iustices, upon the complaint of 
many wise men, and a few foolish boies, laid an archer by the heeles; bicause he 
shot so neere the white at huts. For he was informed and persuaded, that the 
poore man plaled with a flie, otherwise called a divell or familiar.^ 

Here the italicized phrase alone (as in OD) gives no hint that an actual 
incident was in question — localized, and dated before 1558. The date 

^ To the making of this collection the University of Michigan, the General Education 
Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Oxford University Press, and the Philological 
Society of England have all contributed. 

2 Bk in, c. XV., ed. Montague Summers (London, 1930), p. 37. 
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of the second falls before 1574, the year when Father Robert Parsons, 
S. J., left Balliol College.^ In this reference, lately brought to light by 
Mr. L. S. Powell, Father Parsons stated, in regard to his quarrel with 
Adam Squier, the Master of Balliol, that it had arisen “ for certaine 
deceyts used to some contrey men of his in selling them dyeing flies, and 
other like toyes.’’^ Mr. Powell found that the same incident was 
referred to in a later letter of Parsons’ brother,® from which it appears 
that the ^^countrymen” of Parsons in question lost all that they had when 
gambling with a “fly,”® given to them by Squier. Parsons made a stir 
about the matter at Oxford and Squier retained his mastership only 
because of his “great friends.” The facts of Father Parsons’ career are 
involved in much prejudice.'^ Some general corroboration may, however, 
be said to be given by the fact that Anthony a Wood refers to Squier 
(a Doctor of Divinity, 1576) as “a learned but fantastical Man,” saying 
that he was the son-in-law of Bishop Aylmer of London, by whose favor 
he was made Archdeacon of Middlesex.® Aylmer is supposed to be the 
“Morrell” satirized by Spenser in the Shepherd^ s Calendar (July).® 
Altogether, the incident in question must have been a cause cilebre of 
the day, if, as seems likely, it is true in its essentials. Fresh currency 
must thus have been given to the use of fly as familiar spirit. 

The general use of fly in the sense of demon and the claims of contem- 
porary charlatans to provide such flies for use in games is further indi- 
cated by the literary references. As late as 1643, nearly a hundred years 
after the case of the archer of Mailing, Cartwright, in his play The 
Ordinary (ii, iv, 14 ff.), depicted a character who has, in the phrase cited 
by the OD, “a fly only to win good clothes.”^® The allusion is made clear 
by the preceding lines: 

And. He was as like our Master Shape as could be . , . 

It was somebody in his clothes, I'm sure. 

® DNB, s V. Robert Parsons. 

^ A Brief e Afologie (1601), p. 91 (quoted here from the transcript of Mr. Powell), His 
research on the career of Father Parsons brought an enquiry to Professor Fries as to 
*%cing fly” (see LTLS June 27 and August 1, 1935). 

® Foley, Henry, S. J., Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus (London, 
1880), VI, 677 Mr. Powell cites other editions in Andrews’ Orthodox Journal, ii, 123; and 
Catholic Record Society, n, (1906), 38 (ed. J. H. Pollen). 

® This is nflsread as ^Tey” in all three editions, as Mr. Powell discovered. 

^ Vide the accounts of his leaving Balhoi cited in the DNB (where judgment on tlie con- 
flicting accounts is suspended). s Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1691), i, 740. 

® Shepherd^ s Calender, ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 1930), p. 201. I owe this fact to 
Professor Tpey, who also directed me to the discussion of the ''dicing fly” in The A khemist 
(not recognizable from the abbreviated citation in OD, s.v.fly). 

Haziitt-Dodsley, Old English Flays, 4th ed. (London, 1875), xn, 249 (ex. edit., 1651)* 
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Mean. Some cunning cheater, upon my life, won 
His cloak and suit tool 

The most complete and clear account in literature of the use of the 
fly in the Elizabethan period is to be found in Jonson’s Alchemist (1610).^^ 
A is sold to Dapper 'Tor all games” (i, ii, 283 ff.), "a rifling flye: 
none o’ your great familiars” (OD). Highly significant details regarding 
this fly are given when it is later delivered to Dapper (v, iv, 219 ff.). Dol 
Common (as Queen of the Fairies) gives it to him in a purse/^ and tells 
him to feed it by letting it suck blood from his right wrist once a week. 
Here Jonson shows his grasp of the fundamental principles of witchcraft, 
for, as Professor Kittredge remarks; "This idea — that witches feed 
their familiars with their blood — is persistent in the later history of 
English witchcraft. He cites an interesting case of 1510, where "iij. 
humble bees, or like humble bees,” were kept and said to have been fed 
with his blood by a man on trial for witchcraft. "That an insect should 
serve as a witch’s familiar is natural and proper,” Professor Kittredge 
goes on. "Such creatures, therefore, occur in considerable variety among 
men, savage and civilized; but the fly and the bee are especially note- 
worthy in English tradition.” He cites Thomas Nashe’s gibe at the Ana- 
baptists in 1594, that "inspiration was their ordinarie familiar, and 
buzd in their eares like a Bee in a boxe euerie hower what newes from 
heauen, hell, and the land of whipperginnie”;^^ and he gives various 
references to the fly as the embodiment of the witches’ familiar, in actual 

I cite the edition of The Alchemist in Yale Studies, ed C. M Hathaway (Hew York, 
1903). For a possible relation of Jonson’s plot to the scandal of Squier's “fly/' cf, a contem- 
porary letter from a fellow of Christ Church which seems to describe (bitterly) a per- 
formance of the play as taking place at Oxford in the autumn of 1610. It is said to have 
been once hissed; see Hathaway, p. 246. 

Mr Powell points out, in notes on this subject, sent for our use, that these lines show 
that “the buyer got something visible for his money-presumediy something in the nature 
of our modern mascots." In this connection he cites The Knave of Clubs, by S. Rowlands, 
brought to his attention by Mr. Percy Simpson (who kindly looked up his as yet unpub- 
lished commentary on the Alchemist): 

A craftier knaue then he (of late) An artificial! flie of silke, 

Had got him on the hip, (a devill with a pox) 

Which sould him a familier sprite, For this my Gull giues twenty pound. 

A devill in a box, (Sig-D/) 

I cite the reprint of the edition of 1609 (Hunterian Club, 1872). Cf . also Thomas Heywood, 
The Hierafchie of the blessed Angells (London, 1635), p. 475: “These kindes of familiar 
Spirits are such as they include or keepe in Rings hallowed, in Viols, Boxes, and Caskets." 

Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, 1929), p. 179. 

Ibid., p. 180; Nashe, The Unfortunate Traveller (1594), Works, ed. McKerrow, R. B., 
(London, 1904), ix, 233. 
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records of trials for witchcraft, or in the literature of the period.^® 
In the same way, when John Cleveland writes his Bee Errant, a charac- 
teristic specimen of the poetic treatment of insects which followed 
Midsummer Night^s Dream, he casually cites the bee sucking blood on 
a lady’s hand, under a name which can only be understood in the light 
of the preceding discussion: “It was decreed . - . The small familiar 
should be weanedd’^’^ 

The persistence and general circulation of the idea of a fl^y being 
possibly a devil is also illustrated in the OD. under sense 6: “a. A ‘printer’s 
devil’ (cf. Sa) . . . the Workmen do Jocosely call them Devils; and some- 
times Spirits, and sometimes Flies’’;^® and under sense 8: “a festival for- 
merly observed by the Oxford cooks” of “fetching the fly” at Whit- 
suntide and “carrying the fly away” at Michaelmas (thus propitiating 
“the enemie the Flie” at the opening of the fly-season and at the end)d® 

Professor Kittredge remarks (p. 180), in citing the case of the archer of 
Mailing: “Flies of this demonic nature are good old figures in Germanic 
lore. They were well known in Lappish, Finnish, and Norse sorcery.” 
The last example found in our files for fly, sb., sense 5, may be explicitly 
attached to Germanic folk-lore. In 1705 John Beaumont wrote: 

Petrus Claudius calls it [a magic dart] a Gan, 'which they send abroad; he likens 
it to a Flye, but says its some little Devil, of which the Finlanders in Nonvay, 
that excel most in this Art, keep great Numbers in a Leather Bag, and dispatch 
daily some of them abroad.^® 

In spite of the Germanic and related contribution to the development 
of the sense of fly as demon, a considerable and perhaps more consciously 

See p. 499, n. 55 For many cases of an insect as familiar or as associated with bewitch- 
ing, cf. the records of prosecutions in Suffolk, 1645 (Ewen, C, L'Estrange, W lich-Ilmiting 
and Witch Trials, [London, 1929], pp 291 £f.). It is characteristic of the selective character 
of the quotations from the vast material for witchcraft, used by different authors, that M iss 
M. A. Murray, w^'ho oilers as consecutive an account of familiars as any, gives no reference 
to insect forms for such See The Witch-Cult in W estern Europe {Oxford, 1923) All sorts of 
other small creatures are pictured amongst the “imps’* of a witch in pictures from a manu- 
script of 1621 reproduced by Mr. Ewen {op. citl). For insect-familiars see also Professor 
NotesteinjEw^er)? of Witchcraft in England, Amer. Hist. Assn. (1901), pp. 175, 263, etc. 

See Latham, M V/ , The Elizabethan Fairies (New York, 1930), pp. 176 ff. 

Berdan, J. M., The Poems of John Cleveland, (New Haven, 1911), p. 65. The italics 
are mine This poem was first printed 1651 {ibid., p. 201). 

^®Moxon, J., Mechanick Exercises (1683), ed. DeVinne, Theo. L., (1896), p. 373. 

Audrey, J , Remaines of GenliUsme . . . (1686-87), Folk-Lore Society (1881), p. 202, 
where the custom is derived from classical examples {v. infra). Sir E. K. Chambers inter- 
prets this ceremony othervdse in The English Folk-Play (Oxford, 1933), p, 37. The present 
discussion would surely confirm Andrey’s own explanation. 

T realise of Spirits (London, 1705), p. 273. For the association of sorcery with Lapland, 
V. CD, s.v. Lapland. 
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active influence came from ancient civilizations. The OD has noted under 
sense 5 the analogy of Latin musca and French mouche^ but the trans- 
ferred senses on record for these words apparently do not include that 
now under discussion.^^ Such a sense, however, is implied in various 
propitiatory rites of classical religion on record, and in the legend of 
VirgiFs fly-talisman which kept flies out of Naples.^^ 

In the Elizabethan period, amongst learned men at least, the classical 
connections of ‘‘the fly-lord” were well known. The pioneer English work 
on insects is the great ^Theater of Insects” by Thomas Moufet (1553- 
1604), a very distinguished court-physician.^^ Moufet’s manuscript 
(Sloane MS. 4014) was finished by 1590, though not printed till many 
years after his death.^^ This work illustrates the dependence of the ideas 
under discussion on classical and Hebraic tradition, among the learned of 
Ben Jonson’s time. In the English version of 1658 we read: 

Fliny . . . relates also how the Cyrenaicks were wont to worship Achor the god of 
Flies, that by his means they might be secured from being troubled with them. 
Pliny more truly might have read this name Acaron, or Itkekron, in stead of 
Achor, if he had heard of the Town Acaron where Bahalzehuh, i.e. the god of Flies, 
that famous Idol used to be worshipped. Urspergeusis [w] saith that the Devil 

21 Cf. Harper’s Latin Dictionary, Littr6, Diet, de la langue Fr. 

22 Vide Spargo, J. W., Virgil the Necromancer, Harvard Studies, (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 
69-73, 345 (pointed out by Dr. Hull.) Mr. Montague Summers writes: . . when the de- 
mon, under whatsoever guise or name he might be adored, had received those divine 
honours he ever covets ... he withdraws his emissaries the tormenting flies who are often 
his imps in the form of insects'’ {The Vampire [London, 1928], p. 199). An easy connection 
with such ideas can be made for the fact that the witch is accused of sending lice, cater- 
pillars, etc. — Possibly Virgil’s ^*fly-talisman” was imitated: Ducange quoted {s.v. musca) 
a reference from English sources to a ‘‘golden fly beautifully adorned with jewels.” There 
were quantities of antique gems in England during the Middle Ages (for seals incorporat- 
ing antique intaglios see Birch, W. de G., Catalogue of Seals in the Department of MSS., 
British Museum [London, 1887], passim, etc.). For the “visible fly” (demon), cf. supra, 
n. 12, Sir J. G. Frazer gives brilliant discussions of the propitiation of vermin in folk rites 
in England, and elsewhere, Fausanias^s Description of Greece (London, 1898), in, 558-559; 
The Golden Bough, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild (London, 1919), n, 274 fl. 

2® V.DNB, s.v. Moffett. He dedicated to his patroness, Sidney’s sister, the Countess 
of Pembroke, his only English work, a poem on the silkworm (1599). 

2* Insectorum sive Minimorum Animalium Theatrum, olim ab Edoardo Wottono, Conrado 
Gesnero, Thomaque Pennio inchoatum, Tandem Tho. Movfeti Londonatis opera sumpti- 
busque . . . perfectum, London, 1634. This work was quoted by the OD from the English 
translation by Dr. J, Rowland, affixed (under the name of “Moffet”) to Topseil’s Eistorie 
of four e-footed beasks, new edition, (London, 1658); but in a very few cases (none of those 
here cited) they used the English glosses found in the Latin edition of 1634. We wish to 
thank Professor Gaige of the University of Michigan for the use of his copy of the latter, 
and other aid. The glosses (all found in SI. MS, 4014} allow us to carry back a large number 
of entomological names. 
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did very frequently appear in form of a Fly; whence it was that some of the 
Heathens called their familiar spirit Musca or Fly: perchance alluding to that 
of Plautus: 

Eic pol musca est mi pater ^ 

Stve projanum^ sive publicum ^ nil clam ilium haberi potest: 

Quin adsit hie ibi illicOy rem omnem tenet}^ 

Here Moufet gives what appears to be an inaccurate quotation (perhaps 
from memory) of Plautus, Mercator^ ii, iii, 26-27,^® where, however, 
musca is usually interpreted ''inquisitive, prying person.''^^ It illustrates 
the prevalence of the notion of the fly as familiar spirit in Moufet’s day 
that he understands in that sense the allusion in Plautus. 

With this passage from Moufet before us, we can better understand 
his later statement in which, disregarding all the cats, dogs, hares, etc., 
of contemporary witch-familiars, he declares flatly: 

Hebraei denique muscam significare Bahalzebub daemoniorum corphseum dixer- 
unt, qui eadem diligentia utitur, & maleficiendo nunquam desistit: Qua forte de 
causa exorcistae dr malefici omnes familiar em suum genium muscam faciunt^ pes- 
simi animalis corpore ad res longe pessimas utentes.^® 

There is no doubt that a factor contributing largely to the idea that devils 
took the form of flies was the use of Beelzebub in the Vulgate to render 
both the New Testament phrase "prince of demons” and the Hebrew 
name in 2 Kings i, 2 meaning "fly-lord. Interpretations of Beelzebub 
as "fly-lord” are very frequent in seventeenth-century theological litera- 
ture, and must have influenced Moufet, who shows himself at this point 
out of touch with contemporary witchcraft.®® 

^ Theater of Insects , Bk. i, c. xii, p. 951. In the original, Moufet introduces the verses: 
‘‘forte item ad lUum allusit Plautus cum diceret’’ (p- 79). 

. . muscast meus pater, nil potest clam ilium haberi, Inic sacrum nec tarn profanum 
quicquam est, quin ibi ilico adsit” (Leo, F., Plauti Comcedice [Berlin, 1895], i, 450) 

HarpePs Latin Dictionary, s.v musca. 

Inseciorum . . . theatrum, Bk. i, c. x, p. 56 (Rowland, p. 932). The italics are mine. 

For this confusion, see OD, s.v. Beelzebub. Cf also Spargo, and Summers, loc. cit. The 
commentaries on Exodus vm, 24 make clear that it was commonly taken for granted that 
the fly sucked blood, hence making an easy connection with the familiar spirit, who was 
fed from the veins of the witch. Cf. Bishop Symon, Patrick, (of Ely), Commentary upon the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament, 5th ed. (London, 1738), i, 206; Fuller, T., Wounded 
Conscience, 1647 (London, 1841), p. 282. Professor Bredvold points out an allusion in 
Swift’s Battle of the Books: the spider “swollen up to the first magnitude by the destruction 
of infinite numbers of flies,” when he felt his cobweb fall, feared “that Beelzebub, with all 
his legions, was come to revenge the death of many thousands of Ms subjects” See Nichols, 
J , Works of Jonathan Swift (New York, 1812), in, 211-212. 

Ci. supra, p. 11. The persistence of these ideas makes it possible that Jly, sh. Sa may be 
the origin of fiy, adj., as Professor Fries points out to me (see LTLS, loc. cit.). 
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Thus, for the learned of the time, at least, Hebraic tradition joined 
with classical to give the transferred sense of fly meaning demony also 
found in native folk-lore. The connections of English and Continental 
witchcraft have been much debated, but it is clear that in England the 
learned, again, were influenced by necromancy on the Continent. It is 
therefore significant for our discussion to note a statement of John Wier 
(1515-88), a German writer on demonology much quoted by Reginald 
Scot, already cited (the author of one of the earliest and most important 
of English treatises on this subject) Wier called Beelzebub the ^^em- 
peror’^ in “Hades,” who “is said to have founded the Order of the Fly; 
the only order of knighthood which appears to have existed among the 
demons 


Bug, sh} and Bug, sh?y sense IP — The OD treats two substantives 
under bug. Bug, sb.^, is defined: “An object of terror, usually an imagi- 
nary one; a bug-bear, hobgoblin, bogy, a scarecrow.” Of sb."^ (the insect), 
it is said: “Etymology unknown. Usually supposed to be a transferred 
sense of prec.; but this is merely a conjecture, without actual evidence, 
and it has not been shown how a word meaning ^object of terror, bogle,' 
became a generic name for beetles, grubs, etc.” In the citations given 
under bug (sb.^), the earliest example is of 1622 (applied to the bedbug). 
Under sharnbug (q^v.) it is carried back to 1608. 

In the preceding discussion, the quotations have been made at length 
in order to show the widespread notion of devils taking insect form at the 
time when bug the word for insect arose. Actually, it is found first in 
turdhug (a synonym for sharnbug in 1577. At this time superstition 

Kittredge, op cit , p. 339 ff. 

^ Chambers, R , The Book of Days (Edinburgh, 1864), ii, 722 (s.v Dec. 20). From a Ger- 
man source Professor Stith Thompson cites the following* ^^FUes on the Ark. Noah tries to 
keep them out. Devil says that either the flies go in or he does. Noah chooses the lesser of 
two evils. Later the devil slips in nevertheless ” See Motif -Index of Folk-Literature, i, 
191, Indiana University Studies, vol. xix (1932). Such legends give the background to the 
following statement regarding Martin Luther (pointed out by Professor E. S. McCartney) : 
'The flies which lighted upon his body, the rats which kept him awake at night, he believed 
to be devils;” see White, A. D., A Eistory of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christen- 
dom (New York, 1896), ir, 114. A supernatural association with flies may be indicated by 
the superstition *^If you kill a fly or a blackbeetle, twenty flies or blackbeetles will come to 
the funeral”; see iV*. and Q., 5th Ser., x (1878), 205. It is said that among Greenock deep- 
sea fishermen it is lucky to have a fly fall into your glass (ibid., 1st Ser., xn, 488). Among 
theologians the notion of the fly as the follower of Beelzebub continued to be known. Mr. 
G. W. Noyes points out that J. H, Noyes humorously aimounced a campaign against 
flies in the Oneida Community as a “raid into the Dominions of Baal Zebub” (The Circular, 
Mount Tom, Wallingford, Ct, New Ser., Vol. i. Sept. 19, 1864). 

The separation of hug into two words (found in OD) is here retained for convenience. 
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might have made the transition between the two senses of bug^ on the 
analogy of the similar transferred meaning of fly. However^ in the two 
cases opposite courses were probably run under the same influence: the 
sense (k fly as demon arose because familiar spirits were said to take the 
form of flies; in the case of hug, a word meaning a supernatural being ap- 
parently became attached to the insect. The transfer appears in literature 
at a moment when not only popular witchcraft and learned necro- 
mancy were both rampant, but when bug {$b}) was a word immensely 
popular. The fashion for the original use of the word ran a very short 
course, and was dying before the end of the excitement over witchcraft.'"^^ 
It is a plausible conjecture that ‘‘When bug became current as the name 
of an insect, this sense fell into disuse.” It “now survives only in the com- 
pound Bugbear,”^® Probably this development was partly due to the 
fact that Nature had introduced a fortuitous element into the history 
of the word, as will be described in a later note, treating bug 

In the OD, with the vast span of time to be covered, a graphic picture 
could hardly be given of the immense popularity of bug {sb}) for a little 
more than a century, in the EMnE period. Before the editors were about 
sixty slips for bug, fourteen for scare-hug, seven for fray-bug. There are 
now, altogether, in the files of the EMnED nearly a hundred citations for 
bug meaning a supernatural being, ranging from 1529 to 1684. The three 
earlier examples will be discussed later: the OD cited ME examples of 
1388 and c. 1440; from the Century Dictionary may be added one of the 
late fifteenth century (a variant reading in the Nun^s Fricsis Tale, 1. 
116). Of bug, meaning insect, there have been found only about twenty 
examples^® before 1715. For this sense the OD printed all available slips: 
four, 1622, 1642, 1683, 1691, respectively, under bug; two, 1608 and 1668, 
under sharn-bug; one, 1698, under May-bug. Among the slips now added 
are three from Moufet’s Latin entomological work (printed in 1634),^’^ 
which go back to 1590, and one of 1577. These additions change the 
picture of the origin of hug applied to an insect: instead of being first 
attached, as the citations before the editors of OD suggested, to the 
bedbug (in modern times the bug in England), it is attached first to the 

^ Only four examples are in the files for the period 1650-1700. When, in 169S, Settle re- 
vised Beaumont and Fletcher’s Pkilaster, he substituted for “bugs” “ ‘boasts,’ conceiving 
that 'bugs’ was here equivalent to 'bugs-words’.” Sec Dyce, A,, ed. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Works (1843), i, 203, 217. 

^ Furness, H. H , The Winters Tale, Variorum edition (Philadelphia, 1900), p. 12S. 

Of these, some were compounds, cited by OD under the other element. The immensity 
of the materials collected for the OD made it possible for only a small portion to be ac- 
cessible to the editors at once. 

Imectorum . . . thcatrum; vide, n. 24 Of these, OD printed one $.v. dmgbeeUe. 
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dung-beetle. This is a fact of great assistance for tracing the sense- 
history of the word, even though, of course, we have no surety that bug 
was not also applied very early to a variety of insects: it so happens that 
the history of the nomenclature of the dung-beetle gives us hints as to the 
causes which may have made the transfer between the two meanings of 
hug. These causes might not have been so obvious, if another insect had 
been in question. 

Our first recorded use of bug applied to an insect occurs in Harrison's 
Description of England (1577)®® as follows: “Yet haue w^e beetles, horse- 
flies, turdbugs (called in Latine Scafahei)^’ In the second edition (1587) 
“or dorres" is added after “turdbugs." 

Thus, Harrison defines turd-hug as Scarabeus, and at the other end of 
our EMnE period, he is supported by the citation given by the OD 
from John Ray (1691): ^'Bugge; Any insect of the Scarab^i kind. It is, 
I suppose a word of general use." Moreover, Harrison's definition is 
strikingly borne out by the citations of hug next in order. These are 
among the English glosses given by Moufet, who, in his Latin text, 
printed in 1634 (but finished by 1590), used htcg, applied to the insect, 
three times; his first two examples are as follows: “Scarabeus . . . Angli 
Beetle vel bugg, Angli Boreales Clock vocant" (p. 147). “Pilularem alij 
Stercoriarium vocant, atque fimarium, quia turn ex fimo & stercore 
nascitur, turn in illis lubentissime versatur . . . dicitur . . , Anglice, 
Dunghettle, sharnbugge^’ (p, 153).®^ 

In the English translation of Moufet (1658) “Scarabseus" is trans- 
lated “dung-hill beetle" (p. 1009), thus attaching both of Moufet's 
references cited above to the same insect. Many examples from our files 
would suggest that such was a common usage of his time, and that the 
creature was an insect very conspicuous in contemporary life: thus, we 
find in the English translation of Moufet of 1658: “Beetles [scarabcei] 
first breed from dung . . . everyone knows this sufficiently, unlesse they 
live where no dung is" (p. 1010). Here is probably an interesting Tudor 
development of meaning for beetle: the early vocabularies of English 
(OE and ME) use this word to render several Latin words, but never 
scarabmus, which they gloss variously (generally by a compound of 
shard, making explicit the reference to the dung-beetle).*^® Beetle is first 

Bk. m, Fumivall, F. J., Shakspere^s England, Ft. n, p. 38, Nm Shahpere Soc,, Ser. 

VI (1878) The OD noted the use of turd in ancient and modem Teutonic languages (includ- 
ing OE) in combination with a form of weevil, to mean dung-beetle; cf . infra. 

»» Also in SI MS. 4014, fols. 142, 146 (Bk. i, c. xxi). 

See OD, s.v. beetle: Mattis (a. 800, a. 1000), mordiculus (c. 1000), huh&scus (c. 1440), 
mremhes (c. 1450); Wiight-Wiilcker, Vocabularies (London, 1884), II (v. index, s.v. scara- 
boeus, scarabeus, scaraUus, scaraho). On the sources of the Latin words used In such glosses. 
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identified with scarabo in a vocabulary of the fifteenth century.^^ The 
Tudor development of meaning for beetle appears in an alteration made 
in Trevisa’s translation of Bartholomeus Aftglicus, by which the phrase, 
^^as sherne buds ben gendryd of careynes of horses/’ as copied (1495) in 
the edition of Wynkyn de Worde from the late fourteenth-century origi- 
nal/^ is altered in the revision of Batman (1582) to: ^^as Beetles be 
[made] of Oxe dounge.”^^ 

Literary references over a wide range support the special use of beetle 
for dung-beetle in the EMnE period, as, in slips which may be quoted 
as follows: ^^1598 Jonson Ev. Man in His Hum. (ii, ii) Men of thy con- 
dition feed on sloth As doth the beetle on the dung she breeds in”; ^T635 
Walton Compl. AngL 54 The Dor, or Beetle (which you find under a 
Cow-turd).” The OD notes, for the EMnE period {s.v. scarab), a special 
connection with dung for beetle {sbP) ; the definition of the latter under 
sense 2 describes a meaning doubtless also due to the influence of its 
special association with the dung-beetle: ‘Tn popular use applied es- 
pecially to those of black colour and comparatively large size; hence 
many coleopterous insects of different appearance . . . are usually ex- 
cluded, and other insects included under the name; among the latter 
are the Black-beetle or Cockroach.” In the modern consciousness prob- 
ably the latter has taken the place, and, in some quarters probably the 
superstitions, of what John Ray called (1691) “Dorr: the common great 
round-bodied black beetle.”^ 

Many other slips bring out other points, of interest for the present 
discussion, made evident by the fact that bug (sb}) seems to have been 
very early attached to the dung-beetle, as, for example: “1525 transL 
Boke Secret. Albert, Magn, H. vi, v. Scarabeus, that is a flye with a blacke 
shell, that breadeth in coweshardes and is blacke, called a bitel”; “1530 
Palsgr. 198/1 Bettle, a blacke flye”; “1552 Huloet, Bytel, flye with a 
blacke huske” (also, ed. 1572). In other words, we come back to the fly, 
for in early times this word was applied to “any winged insect” {OD, 
sense 1). Thus, the traditions attached to the fly {musca) might also be 


see Mayhew, A. L., Frompiorium Parvidorum, EETSy Extra Ser., 102, pp. xvii ff. The wide 
range of names for the dung-beetle in our period is significant: cf. OD. s.v. scarahxus, scara^ 
bee, scarab, clock, dor, dung-beetle, shard-borne beetle, sharn-hud, sharn-bug and {supra) 
turd-bug. An American name is “tumble-bug"’ {v. OD). 

Wright-Wuleker, i, 609. 

^ From the reproduction made for the EMnED, sig. A®*" {Bk. xii, c. 4). In Wynkyn’s 
edition “buds” appears as “birds”. The relation of both words to bug will be discussed in a 
later note. 

From the reproduction made for the EMnED, fol. 178^^. 

South and East Countrey Words, ed. Skeat, W. W., English Dialect Soc. (iS74), p* 8L 
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extended to the dung-beetle, which was often, in Tudor usage, the 
beetle.^® 

The citations made also show that the beetle was a black insect, and 
the connection with hug (sb would be facilitated as a result. For, the 
reading bug, as a variant for devil j cited from a Chaucer MS. in the 
Century Dictionary^ as already noted, gives the form: ^^black bugs/' 
which also appears {inter alia) in the citation from Sir Thomas More 
(1529) which opens the immense series of citations of hug {sb}) in the 
EMnE period (see OZ), s. v, hug). The term ^^black bug "will be discussed 
in a later note, but should here be mentioned, since it makes easy a 
further very significant implication of the use of bug, as attached to 
dung-beetle. Black is of course the color of necromancy, hence of Beelze- 
bub and his cohorts. We are brought back to the associations of evil, and 
of corruption, which the black dung-beetle bred in, and the fly fed on. 
Altogether, it is not surprising that Beelzebub, the Prince of the Powers 
of Darkness, was not only the “fly-lord," but also “the dung-lord." As 
John Selden wrote (1636): “Baal Zebub Dominus sive Deus Musca seu 
Muscae . . . Beelzebub autem sonat, Jupiter, Belus, sive Dominus 
Stetcoreus, aut Stercoris}^^^ Thus, to the dung-beetle would be attached 
all the sinister traditions of the ancient world, as well as the nobler asso- 
ciations of the scarab, with which Moufet shows himself perfectly fa- 
miliar Ancient fertility rites doubtless lay behind these superstitions. 

Evidently, however, there was the same mixture of primitive Teutonic 
tradition with classical, connected with the dung-beetle, which we found 
for the fly. For, in the nomenclature for the dung-beetle in Scandinavian 
languages, there is the same trace of an association with supernatural 
beings which we find in the English names, turdbug, sharnbug, as the 
following citations will show: 

Two slips may be compared here: “1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 19. The Scarabe 
flies ouer many a sweete flower, and lightes in a cowshard’’; “1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
240. . . . The fly that shunneth the Rose, to light in a cowshard” (both authors echo an 
idea ascribed by Bartholomeus, in the passage just cited, to Isidore). 

De Diis Syris, Opera, 1726, n, c. vi, pp. 346-347 (pointed out to me by Dr. Hull); cf. 
also what is evidently a veiled reference to Beelzebub in Aldous Huxley’s The Cicadas and 
Other Poems (New York, 1931), p. 37 : . the shitten Lord of Flies ... the Learned Lord 
of Dung” (pointed out to me by Mrs. Constance Robertson). The dung-beetle’s habit of 
flying at nightfull might also appear sinister: cf, OD, s.v dor (sb}), 2a, and the following: 
“1687 Dryden Hind Panther 1. 321. Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 
As only buzz to heaven with ev’ning wings” (a citation which shows our special sense of 
beetle as still active). 

Mrs. H. M. Snyder points out the interesting studies of the insect by Fabre, collected 
in the volume The Sacred Beetle, transl. de Mattos, A. T. (New York, 1918) What may be 
modern survivals of the special association of bug with dung will be mentioned in a later 
note. Cf , supra, n. 32, for a modern superstition connecting flies with blackbeetles. 
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Torhist (roBkafer, scarabaeus stercorarius), alt. dan. torhis, zu schw. dial, bise 
yjObmann, alterer wiirdiger mann'* (schw. fomtehisse „ho£kobold“), scliw. hjUsse 
„machtiger mann ^ dial, auch „grofier und fetter ochse, bar, teufer^; siehe basse 
und vgl. ^y^am 5 awi 3 „mistkafer/‘ Eine andere zusammensetzung liegt vor in schw. 
dial torbuse „mistkafer“ : schw. base „(schreck) gespenst, mach tiger mann, 
groBer und starker kerb', norw. dial, buse und hisse^hause „groBer und staiker 
kerl, mach tiger mann^‘ (siehe bans) . . . 

Thus, in tracing the sense history beloxiging to Danish torhist^ it is 
found that the first element is turd and the second a word which in 
Swedish cognates means ^^housegoblin/’ “devil/’ “spectre.” This would 
support the suggestion that turdhug and sharnhug contain as their second 
element, hug^ the English word which has exactly those meanings. These 
facts seem to indicate that the superstition involved in the history of 
the names for the dungbeetle in several Teutonic languages goes back 
to prehistoric common Teutonic folk-lore. 

Moufet’s third and last example of hug applied to an “insect” must be 
discussed in a later note; it is of great interest for the argument presented 
above. But a possible analogy, from non-Germanic sources, to the trans- 
fer of meaning of bug should here be mentioned; it might seem to show 
that the sense-history of bug, like that of fly, was rooted in general 
European influences. The OD notes, s,v. cococut: “The Portuguese and 
Spanish authors of the 16th c. agree in identifying the word with Pg. 
and Sp. coco ^grinning face, grin, grimace,’ also ^bugbear, scarecrow . . 
the name being said to refer to the face-like appearance . , . Historical evi- 
dencefavours the European origin of the name, for there is nothing similar 
in any of the languages of India, where the Portuguese first found the 
fruit; and indeed Barbosa, Barros, and Garcia . . . expressly say ^we call 
these fruits quoquos\ ^our people have given it the name of coco\ That 
which we call 

The word coco here in question can be carried back at least to 1517, 
when Gil Vicente makes a child use coco in referring to the devil.^® It is 

Falk und Torp, Norwegisch-Ddnisches Etymologisches Wbrkrhtich (Heidelberg, 1911), 
n (Germanische Bibliothek, iv, I), 1272-73. 

For primitive myth and ritual, in Melanesia, Indonesia, and Burma, arising from the 
‘‘general resemblance of the coco-nut to the human head,’* see The Mythology of All Races, 
Archaeological Institute of America (Boston, 1928), ix, 56, xn, 344 f. Possibly coco was 
suggested as a name for the nut by the first explorers from native superstition, if not 
native nomenclature. 

Auto da Barca do Purgatorio, Ohras (Coimbra, 1907), i, 138, cited by J. Cornu, in a 
note on coco, ^ving also the very interesting similar use (1554) by Lazarillo de Tormes (to 
be later discussed). This was pointed out to me by Professor Bredvold in the English 
translation of 1586, where it is rendered “the bugge” (Percy Reprints, Oxford, No. vii, 
1924, p. 8). For a valuable note carrying Cornu’s discussion further, see Michafelis, Krii-* 
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also spelled coca^ cuca^ cuco^ and is applied to figure of a serpent 
borne at the festival of Corpus Christi/^ otherwise tarasca (defined as 
“indicating the triumph of Christ over the devil’’). But coco, cuco, are 
also applied to insects, grubs, caterpillars. It is usual to derive coco, the 
bugbear, from Greek /ca/cos; the insect, from kokkos,^^ Discussion of these 
etymologies will be welcome, as well as early citations of coco. 

Almost until modern times, throughout the civilized world, it was 
taken for granted that spirits could change their forms, and it was be- 
lieved that devils were constantly appearing in ordinary life in the shape 
of the creatures of ordinary life. Since insects passed through metamor- 
phoses more visibly than other beings, the superstitions as to their 
embodying devils, which have been traced here, were only to be expected. 
It is with reference to these general principles that the etymology of 
English hug and Spanish-Portuguese coco should be considered: the two 
words can doubtless be studied best when taken together. The diction- 
aries of Spanish and Portuguese, used in England during the EMnE 
period, when the influence of those languages was most potent, at least 
make clear that coco, to the Englishman of that time, carried almost 
exactly the variety of meaning which he attached to his own word bug. 
Thus, in Minsheu’s revision (1599) of Percivale’s Spanish-English 
Dictionary we read: ^^coco, m. a woorme that eateth vines, a weeuill. 
Also a voice to skar chidren with, as we say, the bugbeare. Also a fruit 
growing in the Indians”; only the reference to the weevil is given by 
Percivale (1591). In the Portuguese-English Dictionary by “A.J.”, 
published at the very end of the EMnE period (1701), we read: *^C6co 
de fazer mido a meninos: A sprite, goblin or bugbear . • , Cdcos fazir: To 
feign visions, to affright people.” 

Percivale’s application of coco to an insect almost exactly coincides in 
date with Moufet’s use of bug in entomology; no earlier use of coco in this 
sense has been cited (tho, in the absence of an OD for Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, we cannot be sure that none exists). It was natural that, as the 


ischer Jahreshericht Hher die Fortschritie der Romanischen FMlologie, ed, E. VoUmoller, 
IV, Erlangen, i, pp. 346-347, which concludes: “Es eriibrigt C6co coca^Fmtz Popanz in 
Texten vor 1497 nachzuweisen.” Br. Michaelis here uses all the resources of Portuguese 
literature and scholarship. For Cornu’s note see Romania, xi, 119. 

See Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages, Velasquez, new edition, Gray 
E,, and Iribas J. L. (New York, 1900); Pag6s A. de, etc, Gran Diccionario de la Lengm 
Caskllana (Barcelona, 1905) (from the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy, with citations, 
the pioneer Covarruvias, Tesoro de la lengua Castellana o Espanola (Madrid, 1674-73) 
(pointed out to me by Professor Wagner), etc. In both senses there are interesting de- 
rivatives of coco. — In Spanish, as in English (v. OD), cacodemon occurs, winch might, con- 
ceivably, have influenced, or even originated, coco. Can the latter have been the influence 
responsible for the medieval forms of crocodile (q.v. OD) with coco-? 
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Spaniards and Portuguese were the great explorers of the sixteenth 
century, their vocabulary was extended to English terms of natural 
history.^^ 

Hope Emily Allen 

Early Modern English Dictionary 

Additional Note. — It should be noted that modern Welsh, at least, applies 
hwg (possible source of hug) in both the senses of hiig (cf. SpurrelFs Welsh Diet , 
4ih ed.), probably borne also by AS grima, though the application to insects 
occurs only in a single Sciiptural gloss hitherto interpieted doubtfully (cf. Bos- 
worth-Toller, and Suppl ). Holthaiisen, s. v. grimena^ cites in this connection 
^'ahd. Itawi-grimmiW Heuschrecke,'' a similar insect-name. Furthermore, there 
is an equivalent OHG gloss, on which compare Grimm: ^^Schon dem namen und 
noch mehr dem begrif nach beruhren sich die clbe mit den geisterhaften, aus 
wiederhoiter verwandlung ihrer gestalt hervorgehenden schmetterlingen eine 
ahd. giosse (Graff 1, 243) sagt: brucus, locusta quae nondum volavit, qiiam vulgo 
albam vocant. der alp soil oft als schmetterling erscheinen und in den hexenpro- 
cessen heissen elbe bald die kriechenden raupen, bald die puppen, bald die ent- 
fliegenden insecten. auch die benennung der guten holden und der hosen dinger 
theilen sie mit den geistern selbst.’’ Deutsche Mythologies 4th edit , ed. Meyer 
E. H., [1875], I, c. 17, p. 382.) Grimm says later, ''gleich dem riesen (s. 460) hat 
der teufei das vermogen sich gross oder klein zu machen . . . werden donmr- 
sschrdier und mistkafer teuflisch genommen, so verburgt das ihre heidnische 
auffassung (s. nachtr.)’’ (II, 834, c. 33). He remarks of the elhsh beings sprung 
from the commerce of witches with the Devil: “die rathselhafte kafer und lar- 
vengestalt eignet sich ganz fur solche wesen’’ (c 34, p. 898). When Linnaeus 
finally fixed entomological nomenclature he attached to one metamorphosis the 
word larm, which had meant spirit, then the mask which represented the spirit; 
already in the EMnE period larva {q v.OD.) had been used in entomology in the 
general sense of disguise. There is significant continuity between modern larva, 
Swedish mask (worm), and larva as used in old dictionaries to render AS. grima 
and EMnE hig 

The continuity of European custom may appear in the case of kirasca, cited as an 
equivalent for coca, etc. It has been described as “Figura de sierpe monstruosa, con 
una boca muy grande’* (Gran Dkeionario, where it is also cited, from Costa Rica and 
Chile, m the sense of *^coca grande”). Cf. OD, s.v. hogle, for the hoggle-ho in England (1678); 
**an ugly wide-mouthed picture carried around in Maygames,” and Minsheu, s v, tarasca 
(to be discussed later); also, Korting, Lat.-rom. Wortenbuch (Paderborn, 1891), s.v. coco: 
“im Frz. bedeulet coco auch Gurgel, Schlund, ohne dass sich sagen Hesse, wie dicse Bedtg. 
sich entwickelt hat ” The influence on vocabulary of the dramatic representations of de- 
monology will lie discussed later Since Galicia, where pilgrims from ail over Europe w^eni 
on pilgrimage to St. James, is the district where the ^^Teufelsdrache der Maiprocession” 
(Michaelis) is called coca, etc., a widely spread influence from this representation is likely. 
The name tarasca is however derived (Gran Diccionario) from Tarascon, where the custom 
should also be investigated (cf . Littr6, s.v. tarasque)* 
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SPENSER’S IRISH RIVER STORIES 

I N his Reference Gtdde to Edmund Spenser (1923) Carpenter remarked 
(p. 101) that the “Spenserian place-names in Ireland have been but 
slightly studied.” The statement still holds. Although materials for the 
study of Irish place-names have been made accessible, editors and critics 
since 1923 have persisted in keeping alive fictions and interpretations 
which are no longer tenable. 

If it has been the purpose of A. C. Judson’s recent monograph^ to 
demonstrate the poet’s thorough-going familiarity with the hills and 
rivers around Kilcolman Castle, the author has in general succeeded 
admirably. But one must take exception to his readiness to ascribe too 
much to the fertility of the poet’s imagination: “Nothing perhaps shows 
more clearly his growing reconciliation with life in ‘the salvage island’ 
than the little stories he invented about the rivers flowing on or near his 
estate. Certainly Spenser did not invent these stories about the Bregoge 
and the Mulia, or the Funcheon and the Behanagh; to maintain as much 
would be to deny Spenser’s own assertion concerning their antiquity: 

Heare then (quoth he) the tenor of my tale, 

In sort as I it to that shepheard told: 

No leasing new, nor Grandams fable stale. 

But auncient truth confirm’d with credence old.® 

Yet if Spenser had not specifically disclaimed “invention” in these lines, 
the stories would still bear a striking enough resemblance to local folk- 
traditions as well as legends in the Irish place-name collections preserved 
in both prose and verse,^ to suggest that Spenser was not weaving his 
tales out of whole cloth. Indeed, the two works which Professor Judson 
states that he has read® are too full of Spenser’s familiarity with Irish 

^ Spenser and Southern Ireland (Bloomington, Indiana, 1933). — This study is based on a 
pilgrimage to the Spenser country in June, 1929. 1 was there in the same month, for some- 
what the same purpose, but did not, to my regret, happen to meet Professor Judson. 

® Op. cU , p. 16. * Colin Clouts Come Home Againe^ U. 100-103. 

^ W. Stokes, “The Bodleian Dinnshenchas,” Folk-Lore^ iii (1892), 467-516; “The Edin- 
burgh Binnshenchas,” Folh-Lorcy iv (1893), 471-497; “The Rennes Dinnshenchas,” 
Revue Celtique, xv-xvi (1894r-95); Edward Gwynn, “The Metrical Dindshenchas,” i-rv 
(Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1903-24). 

® P W. Joyce, “Spenser’s Irish Rivers,” Fraser^ s Magazine^ xcvii (1878), 315-333, 
reprinted in The Wonders of Ireland (1911), pp. 72-114; Pauline Henley, Spe?iser in Ireland 
(Cork, 1928) —For a brief statement of Spenser’s “declared interest in Irish poetry,” as 
expressed in his View of the Present State of Ireland^ see H. S. V, Jones, A Spenser Hand- 
hook, pp. 38S-386. 
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folklore and topographical legend, gleaned either from his bardic tutor 
OF from the natives about Kilcolman, to admit of the suggestion that he 
was indebted for his tales to his own fancy. 

The first of the stories in question is told in Colin Clouts Come Home 
Againe, lines 92-“155, the second in the Cantos of Muiabililie, Canto vi, 
stanzas xxxviii-lv. Dr. Joyce explains plausibly enough Spenser’s deriva- 
tion of the name Mulla (for the Awbeg River) from Kilnemullah (more 
correctly, Cell na mullach)^ the old name for Buttevant. (Spenser himself 
gave the clue in line 113.) But he is less successful in accounting for ^^my 
old father Mole’’ and the Molanna: “these names, Mole, Mulla, Armulla, 
are all fictitious ...” and later, 

having got the name Mulla, he used it ever after for the river, and loved it and 
multiplied it in every direction. Its first reproduction is in “Old Father Mole,” 
the fanciful name of the range of hills already noticed, father of the nymph 
Mulla, who, following up, or rather reversing, the fiction, took her name from 
her gray old sire, as did also her sister nymph Molanna.® 

This interpretation is taken over by Renwick^ in his commentary: 
“Mole is then a back-formation from Mulla, perhaps with the Latin 
moles behind it” (I) 

The name Mole, as a matter of fact, Spenser obtained in exactly the 
way he obtained his Mulla — from the second element in a compound 
place-name. In the Fourth Book of The Faerie Queene^ Spenser lists 
among the Irish rivers “the three renowmed Brethren,” the Shure {an 
tSi4r), the Newre {an Fhedir), and the Barow {an Berbha), 

Which that great gyant Blomius begot 
Of the faire nimph Rheusa wandring there; 

One day, as she to shunne the season whot 
Under Slewbloome in shady grove was got, 

This gyant found her. . . .® 

Blomius and Slewbloome are the forms which Spenser chooses for the 
Irish legendary Blod (Blad) or Bladma, and the mountain named for 
him, Slfab Bladma,^® now commonly spelled Slievebloom. But it was 

* Joyce, op. cit., pp, 92, 96, 108. 

^ W. L. Renwick, DaphnaUa and Other Poems ^ ly Edmund Spenser (London, 1929), 
P’ 183. 8 Canto xi, stanzas il-xliv. 

® Spenser’s story of Blomius is in keeping with the giant’s reputation as suggested by 
the Dindshenchas of Sliab Bladma (Gwynn, Metrical Dindshenchas^ n, 54, 1. 22: Sltah 
Bladma co mhantolcaih, “Mountain of Blad with [i.e., known for] woman-assaults”). 

On the approximate pronunciation of Bladma as “Blawma,” see Joyce, p. 88. There 
are indications that a nominative form Bladma existed beside the common Blad, but they 
are not conclusive. There are at least two legendary Blads to whom the name of the 
mountain is ascribed. 
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obviously from the Anglicized form (Slievesmole)^^ of Sliab Sm6il, an- 
other old name for these mountains, that Spenser, making a less correct 
partition of the word than in the case of Mulla, drew his Mole. The long- 
perpetuated theory that Mole is a ^^back-formation from Mulla’^ must 
be discarded. The name of Molanna may have been formed by Spenser, 
as Joyce proposed, from a combination of Mole and Behanna or Behanagh 
(Irish Bethachdnach^ ‘^full of birches’O, but it should be pointed out that 
if Spenser made the fifty-five mile journey by road from Kilcolman (via 
Lismore)^^ to Youghal, where Raleigh’s house still stands, he would 
doubtless have been familiar with the name of the sixth-century abbey 
Molana (Irish MolanJhaidk)P As for Armulla, the last of the related 
names which Joyce considered fictitious, it is dijSicult to say where, in 
the absence of Spenser’s own statement, the poet found his prefix Ar-, 
Miss Henley’s explanation, ‘^The first syllable he takes from Armoy, the 
Anglicised form then used to designate the barony of Fermoy,”^^ is by 
no means convincing; Armoy (Irish Airther maige) as the source of the 
prefix has even less to recommend it than Arlo^® (Irish Etharlach; Glenn 
etharlaige,) better known to-day as the Vale, or Glen, of Aherlow — the 
Arlo which gave Spenser his name for Galteemore, 

Of Ario-hill (Who knowes not Arlo-hill?) 

That is the highest head (in all mens sights) 

Of my old father Mole. . . 

The original of Spenser’s Armulla would be established beyond a per- 
adventure if we could find a clear-cut manuscript reference to Ard 
mullaig,^’^ which would have developed into Armulla just as Ard macha 

See Miss Henley, op. cit., p. 85. — Her hybrid form Slime Sm6l is indefensible and does 
not indicate clearly how Spenser arrived at ‘‘Mole.’’ Nor is the identity of the Fenian 
Sm61 so completely lost as Miss Henley imagines, but this is too long a story to recount 
here. 

^ Whether or not Spenser followed this road to Youghal to sail for London with Raleigh 
in October, 1589, it is not at all improbable that he visited Youghal a number of times 
before he wrote Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, independently of Raleigh. It would be 
hard to prove that Spenser did not pass Molana in the autumn of 1581 with Grey on his 
progress from Lismore to Youghal. 

The extensive ruins of Molana Abbey stand close to the bank of the Blackwater, 
about five miles north of Youghal. The sight of them may well have recalled to Spenser 
the more familiar ruins of Ballybeg Abbey at Buttevant. 

Op. ciL^ p. 86. ^ Mentioned by Miss Henley on the very next page (87). 

Faerie Queene, Bk. vii, Canto vi, stanza xxxvi. 

Mullaig is the genitive of Mullock^ which means “summit” or “mountain top”; as 
Mullock Eireann is the name for the summit of Slievebloom, Spenser’s “old father Mole” 
(see Dinneen’s Dictionary, 1927, s.v. muUach)^ it would not be too much to hope to find 
an occurrence of Ard mullaig, which would mean “Height, or mountain-side, of Mulla,” 
and would satisfy Spenser’s location of it “under the foote of Mole”: 
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becomes modern Armagh, Until such a place-name turns up, attempts to 
establish Spenser’s source for Armulla can be only guesswork. 

If the actual river stories which Spenser learned and used have come 
down to us/® it should be an easy matter to equate the Gaelic goddesses 
which take part in them with their classical counterparts.^^ It is no doubt 
the appearance of the names of Diana and Cynthia, and Fauniis and 
Phoebus and Jove, which has led Professor Judson to assume that Spen- 
ser invented his tales Indeed, how could Spenser possibly have explained 
or justified to Gabriel Harvey or Edward Kirke, or even to Lodowick 
Bryskett, the presence in his poems of the name of the Dagda in place of 
Jove or the outlandish Lugh Lamhfhada instead of Phoebus Apollo? By 
Edmund Spenser, late of Merchant Taylors School and Pembroke Hall,^^^ 
the classical nomenclature only could be employed, even if Spenser’s 
prejudice against the Irish cannot be said to have extended to their 
mythology or their poetry. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate that the Irish legends which Spen- 
ser drew upon were uncontaminated by classical mythology. The country 
about Kilcolman teemed with traditions which still survive. In Spenser’s 
time the region from the Hill of Allen (Almu) in Kildare to Loch L6in 
in Killarney, of which Spenser’s Ballyhoura Hills and Galtee Mountains 
comprise the very heart and center, had become the traditional home of 
the epic which had grown up about the hero Finn mac Cumaill.^^ It is 
only natural, then, that Spenser should have been more familiar with the 
Fenian, or Ossianic, cycle than with the Ulster, or Red Branch, cycle. 
The earlier Fenian tales show none of the classical accretion which begins 
apparently in the twelfth century and is found so marked, for example, 
in the later Ditamite Finn,^^ Even if Spenser knew an Irish tale im- 


Mole hight that mountain gray 
That walls the North side of Armulla dale. 

{Colin Clouts Come Home Againe^ 11. 57, 304-1 05) 
For Mullach Eireann dhu as the motto of the O’Dunnes, cf. John O’Daly, LaoUhe Fian- 
nuigheachta, Transactions Ossianic Society, iv (1856), 292, note 3. Mullach is of exception- 
ally frequent occurrence among place-names in the vicinity of Kilcolman. 

It would not be surprising to learn of their existence somewhere in the many Irish 
manuscripts still unpublished. 

The parallelism between the Celtic pantheon and the classical gods has long been 
recognized, cf H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours de LiMralure Cellique, ii (1884); J. A. 
MacCuUoch, The Religion oj the Ancient Celts (Edinburgh, 1911); Alexander MacBain, 
Celtic Mythology and Religion (New York, 1917). 

Spenser left Cambridge in 1576; he was visited by Raleigh at Kilcolman in 3589. 

^ On attempts like MacNeill^s {Duanaire^ Introd.) to trace the origin of the Fenian 
cycle, see Kuno Meyer, Fianaigeckt, Todd Lecture Series xvi (1910), pp. xiv-xvi. 

^Ed. Eoin MacNeill, Irish Texts Society vn (London, 1908). See especially **The 
Sword of Oscar.” 
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touched by foreign influences, as seems quite likely, the parallelism be- 
tween classic and Fenian myth would still suggest itself: the story of 
Bregoge and Mulla would remind him of Ovid's tale of Alpheus and 
Arethusa,^^ and the story of Fanchin and Molanna could hardly help 
recalling the legend of Actaeon and Diana.^^ 

It is just this resemblance between the two mythologies which makes 
it easy to explain, in part, Spenser's fondness for the Irish landscape and 
the topographical legends connected with it — almost the only feature of 
his Kilcolman existence designed to be congenial to a poet of his training 
and temperament. It is a resemblance which has been given surprisingly 
little attention.^® A recent study of Gaelic deer-divinities, however, will 
serve at once to help us identify the Irish goddess whose legends Spenser 
may have learned in one form or another, and to explain his readiness to 
substitute, out of deference to his English readers, the classical huntress 
Diana. 

Finn, from whose fiana the Fenian cycle is named, was originally more 
than a hero: he was a god, whose ancestors were likewise immortals and 
whose chief pursuit was hunting.^’ Finn's son by Sadb — who was trans- 
formed into a deer by a rival goddess — was the famous Ossian, whose 
very name (Oss-in) means 'flittle deer.^^s Among the best-known Fen- 
ian tales in Spenser's time were apparently the Chases of Slieve Cullinn, 
Slieve Fuad, and Slievenaman (in southern Tipperary, about twenty- 
five miles east of Galteemore) in the Duanaire Finn, for example, 
fifteen of the lays have to do with a Fenian chase. It is this stress upon 
hunting which could only lead Spenser to associate Finn and his compan- 

Ovid, Metam , v, 585-641. ^ Ovid, Metam,, iii, 138-252. 

^ MacNeill (Duanaire^ pp. xliv-xlvi) suggests some parallels, and then leaves '*to experts 
the further investigation of the Fenian epic as related to mythology 
2® J. G. McKay, ‘The Dcer-Cult and the Beer-Goddess Cult of the Ancient Caledo- 
nians,” Folk-Lore^ xiiii (1932), 144-174. This article is quite as true for the mythology of 
Ireland as it is for that of Scotland. For the analogy with Diana, sec especially p. 160. On 
the connection with the Fenian cycle see p 151, as well as Miss Hull’s questionable com- 
ment on that connection in Folk-Lore, xxxvin (1927), 230. On the bones of gigantic deer 
found in Ireland, perhaps connected with the giant deer-goddess cult, see Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths of Ireland, i, 12-13, 62 ff. Duanaire, p. xlv, 

Meyer, Fianaigecht, p. xviii, note 3. — The text of another version of Ossian’s birth is 
printed by Meyer, op. ciL, p. xxvi, from which I translate as follows: 

. , . Blai Derg from the swift Banba, mother of Ossian the hardy: 

Bldi came in the form of a deer to the meeting of the brigands, 

So that Ossian was born thereby, to BMi Derg in the f onn of a deer. 

The unidentified Banba may refer to the Bannow, now the river Corrock, in Wexford. 

Published along with four other “Finnian Hunts,” including the “Chase of Glenn-an- 
Sm6il,” by O’Daiy, Trans. Ossianic Soc., vi (1858). Joyce has a translation of the first 
two in his Old Cdtic Romances. On the Glenn-an-Sm6il poem, see note 48 below. 
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ions with Phoebus and Diana, those divinities who assumed a prominent 
idle in the curriculum of Richard Mulcaster, as Spenser’s poetry amply 
shows. No wonder both classical divinities appear in Spenser’s versions 
of the Irish river stories! 

In the tale of the Fanchin and Molanna®° the distinguishing traits of 
Spenser’s “Diana” are her bathing in the Molanna and her resentment 
at the eavesdropping of the “foolish Faune,” w^ho cannot contain himself 
at the spring 

where, doffing her array, 

She bath’d her lovely limbes, for Jove a likely pray . . • 

The Goddesse, all abashed with that noise, 

In haste forth started from the guilty brooke; 

the decision to punish the offender as Actaeon had been punished: 

But most agreed, and did this sentence give, 

Him in Deares skin to clad; and in that plight 

To hunt him with their hounds, him selfe save how hee might; 

and the further punishment of the “guilty” Molanna, whom they 
“whelm’d with stones.” The Irish goddess of ancient times who in each 
detail corresponds to Spenser’s “Diana” is Aine,®^ a virgin*^^ fertility and 
water goddess who until very recent times has been worshipped on the 
commanding height of Cnoc Aine, now Knockainey, barely ten miles 
north of the source of Spenser’s own Bregoge.®^ In the North of Ireland 
and in Scotland Aine is better known as the Cailleach Bheara (Vera).®® 
Spenser’s treatment of the bathing scene recalls the resentment of Aine 
when, upon Ailill Aulom’s attempt to violate her, she bit off his ear “so 
that she left neither flesh nor skin upon it.”®® Like the Northern Cailleach 

The quotations are from Muiahilitie^ Canto vi, stanzas xlv, xlvii, and L 

Spenser perhaps saved Faunus from the classical fate of Actaeon in order to em- 
phasize the more authentic detail from his Irish source of the stony chastening of Molanna. 

^ I propose this identification knowing that Grainne, daughter of Cormac and Isoll-like 
wife of Finn, has also been identified with Diana: see Folk-Lore, xvii, 441 if. 

Westropp, Proceedings Royal Irish Acad,, xxxiv, Sec. C, p. SO* “Aine was unmarried.” 
See also E. Hull, Folk-Lore, xxxvm, 244: “Aine certainly had lunar traits in her legend.” 

A thorough-going study of the archaeology and traditions of Knockainey has been 
made by Westropp, Froc. R. L A,, xxxrti-xxxrv, Sec. C. If the Midsummer rites still 
survived in the early years of the twentieth century, they must have been even more in 
evidence in Spenser’s time. 

^ This is the “best-known legend” (Westropp, xxxiv, 52) concerning Ailill Aulom. See 
E. Hull, “Legends and Traditions of the Cailleach Bheara or Old Woman of Beare,” 
Folk-Lore, xxxvm (1927), 223-254. On the Cailleach’s connection with the Fenian cycle, 
see p. 230; also McKay, Folk-Lore, XLm (1932), 151, and note 26 above. 

Revue Celtique, xm, 436; Silva Gadelica, u, 438; Coir Anmann (Irische Texte, iii, 
304-305), §41. 
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Aine is gigantic in stature; the Lehar Gahdla calls her Aine ard^ ^^tall 
A late survival of the Ailill Aulom legend is to be seen in the 
popular belief concerning the Earl of Desmond who violated Aine (here 
a water goddess, who still ‘^dwells on Cnoc Aine'O after she had been 
bathing in the river Camoge, at the foot of Cnoc Aine.^® Finally, that 
Spenser’s account of the ^‘whelming” of the Molanna with stones is 
appropriate to the goddess Aine is made clear by her status as a ^^stone- 
carrying woman. Both Aine and the Cailleach Bheara are credited 
with the laying of the stone causeway over the Camoge at Knockainy.”^® 
The most remarkable engineering feat attributed to the Cailleach is the 
dropping of an apronful of stones at Slieve-na-Cailliaghe (the Old Worn- 
man’s Mountain), Loughcrew, County Meath.^^ 

The Earl of Desmond story just referred to seems to be a survival not 
only of the Ailiii Aulom tradition, but also of the legend of Aengus “Mac 
ind Oc” and Caer Ibormeith,^^ the scene of which is laid at Loch Bel 
Draccon at the “harp of Cliu” {oc cruitt CUach) — in other words, at 
Spenser’s very doorstep.'^^ This legend offers an admirable instance of 
the universal Swan-maiden motif discussed by Hartland.^ Cliu, the an- 
cient name for the Spenser country, is explained in the Dindshenchas of 

Ed. R A. S Macalister and J MacNeiil (Dublin, 1916), p. 38. Cf. McKay, Folk-Lore^ 
XLTii, 149* “one was so tall that, when wading across the Sound of Mull, the water reached 
only to her knee ” See further Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths oj Ireland^ i, 360: “she was so 
tall that she could easily wade all the rivers and lakes of Ireland. . . . Some of the early 
Christian female saints seem also to have been fond of wading On this adoption of a 
pagan legend see Hull, p 226. “the pagan goddess reappears in later days as a Christian 
nun ” 

The modern story {Reme CcUique, iv, 186-192) indicates the persistence of the old 
tradition and offers further parallels with Diana On Aine as a water goddess, see MacCul- 
loch, op, ctLj p. 70. 

Mrs M. M Banks, “Some Traditions of Stone-Carrying Women,” Jubilee Congress 
of the Folk-Lore Society (1928), pp 40-47. 

Banks, op, cii , p 43, Hull, op cit , 236, 247. 

See E. A. Conwell, Proc. R LA., ix (1867), 42, 356; E. A. Conwell, Discovery of the 
Tomb of Ollamh Fodla (Dublin, 1873), pp 47-48. — I visited Slieve-na-Cailliaghe with Dr. 
Mahr of the National Museum of Ireland and Dr. Hencken of Harvard University, in 
August, 1928; it was quite as attractive as Rhys pictured it after his visit in 1894 {Celtic 
Folklore, i, 393). The view is as commandmg as that from Knockainey, but thanks to the 
neighboring lakes, much more majestic. 

Reme CeUtque, iii, 342-355; Thuineysen, Irische Eelden- und Konigsage, p. 302. 

Westropp (Proc. R. I, A., xxxiv, 156) rightly locates the district of CHu “in southeast 
Limerick and along the Galtees to the Suir. . . . The mighty mountains bore his name, 
Croita CUach, which I venture to suggest are the two harp-like cooms, with stnngs and 
frames of stream gullies, seen on the flank above Aherlow.” Dinneen (Keating’s History of 
Ireland, Irish Texts Society ed., iv, 218) also makes Clfu roughly co-extensive with the 
Spenser country. 

E. S. HarUand, The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), pp. 255-349. 
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Crotta Cliach (the Harps of Cliii)/® which further acounls for the name 
of Loch Bel Draccon. Cliu, the supernatural harper of Snoirdu!) son of 
Smol (the same Smol from whom Spenser derived his ^^old father Mole'’), 
is in love with B4ine, but their love is thwarted by Biiine’s father Bodh 
Derg, just as the love of Spenser’s Bregoge and Mulla is thwarted by the 
lady’s father Mole; finally, after Bodb keeps his daughter indoors for a 
year, she leaps out, in her grief, in the form of a dragon, and Cliii dies 
from fear at the sight of her. Thus is explained the name of the unidenti- 
fied lake, Loch Bel Draccond® Westropp cites another version “The 
Leabar Breac tells a nearly identical story . . . Cliu seeks Bodb’s daugh- 
ter at Sid Femen, till the water bursts up under his feet, and forms Loch 
Beal SSad, on the mountain. On this Coerabarboeth, swan-daughter of 
Ethal, and her fifty companions float; it is also ^Loc Crotta Cliach’ and 
Xoc B61 Dragan.’ It is evidently some lake, still unidentified, on the 
Gal tees. Rarely in Western Europe do we tread so closely in hhe foot- 
steps of the dead old gods’ as around Cenn Febrat and the Gallees,” 

Spenser’s tale of the Bregoge and the Mulla, who elude “old father 
Mole,” appears to offer another instance of the folk-tale motif of the 
Escaping Couple and the Pursuing Father, which occurs in Irish as 

^ Revtie Celiiquej xv, 440-441, Metr. Binds. y m, 224-225, O’Grady, Stlva Gadelka, rx, 
477, 523, 

The striking resemblances between the legends of Cliu and the Earl of Desmond are 
not, I think, accidental. For Loch Gur, where the Earl dwells with Ainc (who may well, 
like B4ine, have taken the form of a serpent or dragon), is still inhabited by its serpent 
Are not the two names, in fact, variants of the same name? Bdine {Udme, Bu-dine) might 
well be the Irish name for the *^dead Aine.” See Remie Celtiquey iv, 185, 186, 192, — Strangely 
enough, Bodb Derg, who opposes Cllu’s suit of his own daughter, helps Aengiis to win 
Caerib All three are sid legends* the sid (shee) of Aengus was the famous Brng na Bvinne 
or Bmg meicc htd Oc (at Newgrange); the sU of Ailiil was at Brug rig (Brurec, near Kil- 
colman) ; the sid of Bodb was named for him Sid Boidhy although the legend of Crotta 
Cliach is associated with Sid Femin, the mound on the Suir. See Hogan, Onoma^Hcon 
Goedehctim. According to the Acallam na Scnorach 3350 (Irische TextCy IV, 1 Ilefi), Bodb, 
like Aengus, w^as a son of the Dagda, the father of the Gaelic gods. 

Froc R I, A, y xxxrv, Sec. C, p. 157, See also Joyce, Spenser^s Irish Rivers, p. 106, 
for a summary of the story. 

11, as seems likely, Spenser knew the story of the ‘*Chase of Glenn-an-Smdil” (cf. 
note 29 above), or Glennasmole, he would naturally have associated it with Ms ‘‘old father 
Mole ” See Hogan, Onormsticon Goedelicumy p, 404; Trans. Oss. Soc.j vi, p. 74, note, 120* 
it is possible that there were two distinct places named Glenn-an-Smdil. For indications of 
the popularity of the tale, see Sedn O’Faoldin, “The Spurious Fenian Tale,” Folk-LorCy 
XLi (1930), 157, and Darrell Figgis’s modernization, The Return of the Hero (publ. 1923), 
Passim, — ^The “Chase of Glenn-an-Sm6il,” as it happens, is based largely on two themes: 
the chase of a woman (apparently a giantess) transformed into a deer, and the loathly 
hag or Wife of Bath motif, wMch O’Faolain strangely fails to remark. See G H. Mayna- 
dier, The Wife of Bathes Tale, pp. 34-37. 
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elsewhere, and is regularly associated with water.*^® Mole’s punishment 
of ^^false Bregoge/’ by rolling “in great auenge” 

downe from his hill 

Huge mightie stones, the which encomber might 
His passage, and his water-courses spill 

is hardly to be laid to a “Stone-carrying Woman,” but parallels can be 
drawn again from the popular traditions associated with the neighbor- 
hood of Kilcolman. What were once lovely lakes and streams are now 
dry and rocky beds, like those of the Bregoge and the Camoge. Explana- 
tions of these vanished lakes and stony expanses^° are numerous in the 
topographical lore of this region. From the extant stories concerning 
legend-haunted Belach Febrat (Spenser’s Ballyhoura hills) and the 
Sleibe na Caillted (the Galtee Mountains), many analogues to Spenser’s 
stories could be cited, but a few more from the Dindshenchas should 
suffice to show the prevalence of such topographical myths in sixteenth- 
century Ireland. 

1. Tipra Sen-Garmna (Metr. Binds, ^ m, 242-253; Rev, Celt,^ xv, 
446-448), connected with the Fenian cycle. Tale of a river which spreads 
{sernais, line 113) into several streams, only one stream escaping, and 
vanishes into the ground (lines 103, 125) ; compare Spenser’s Bregoge: 

First into many parts his streame he shar’d, 

That whilst the one was watcht, the other might 
Passe vnespide to meete her by the way; 

And then besides, those little streames so broken 
He vnderground so closely did conuay . . . 

2. Sinanii {Metr, Binds,, iii, 286-297; Rev. Celt., xv, 456-457). The 
sacred Well of Condla {Tipra Chondlai) divides into seven streams; 
the water goddess Sinann, profaning it, is turned at the Lind Mnd Feilc 
(Pool of the Modest Woman; cf. Inber Feile, under the next entry) into 
the river Sinann (Shannon) 

D Macinnes and A. Nutt, Folk and Hero Tales from Argyllshire, p. 437. 

Ancient lake sites and streams shrunken in modern times are pointed out by West- 
ropp, Froc. R I. A., xxxiv, 61, note 3; 173. According to the Metrical Dindshenchas 
(Gwynn, iv, 258; also Lismore Lives, p. 244), Loch Cenn (“the Lake of Heads”)» formerly 
a beautiful sheet of water known as Loch Silenn, got its name from the nine hundred heads 
lopped OH in battle by Cairpre Crom and thrown into the lake, which thereupon became 
“all blood beneath and above” and has been dry ever since (“Loch Cenn' woe to him who 
rows along its shore'”). Loch Ceim has been located in Mag Femin, the home of Finn^s 
wife Sadb, or as a “broad expansion of the Camoge river”; in either case, it is only a short 
distance from Kilcolman Castle — Since this paper was written, O’Rahilly (Hermaihena, 
xnviii, 208 H.) has identified Loch Cenn in Mag Femin with the modern townland of 
Lough Kent, about fifteen miles east of Galteemore, Spenser's “Arlo-hill.” 

Cf . Wood-Martin, op. ciL, n, 30. 
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3. Loch Gile (Meir, Binds., iv, 12; Rev. Celt., xvi, 145-147). Gile^ 
like Fial (Macalisier-McNeiil, Lehar Gabdla, p. 260; Keating n, 92; 
Trans. Oss. Soc. v, 238-239), dies of shame when seen bathing in a pool. 
{Melusina motip) Gile is to-day Loch Gill, Fial becomes Inher lu He (the 
river Feale), which has its source in Tipra Sen-Gamma (1, above). 

4. Snam Da fin {Metr. Binds., iv, 350-367). Deception of father 
(Ferdoman) by his daughter (Celg) and her lover (Conan the Dagda/s 
son). Like Mole, Ferdoman discovers the ruse and slays Conan. 

5. Loch Meilge (not printed in any Bindshenchas, but see Lebar 
Gabdla, MS. 23. K. 32, R. I. A., p. 121). That Spenser knew the story of 
Loch Meilge is shown by his line ^‘Sad Trowis that once his people over- 
ran”, see Joyce,” Irish Rivers,^’ p. 78.^^ In the Pindshenchas of P'affand 
{Metr. Binds., ii, 66; Rev. Celt., xv, 306), Aige co serc-ballaib (^‘of the 
love-spots,” a Fenian touch®^) undergoes two transformations: first into 
a deer,^^ whereupon she is slain by the hounds of the Fianna of Meilge of 
Imlech (Emly, a few miles from Knockainey) and changed into a river 
(now unidentified, though called by the poet “deathless until the Judg- 
ment-Day”). 

6. Aided Duinn {Buanaire Finn, pp. 130-132). A late poem, but with- 
out question current in Spenser’s time. Donn, turned into a deer by the 
jealous queen of Aed, is slain after a long chase by Finn and his Fianna. 

Even if Spenser’s sources for his river stories are unwritten or no longer 
extant, there can be little doubt that he drew heavily on the topographi- 
cal lore he picked up in Ireland. This is the only view which is consistent 
with his recognized knowledge of Irish legend.^^ 

Roland M. Smith 

W esleyan U niversity 

The same lake-formation story is told of Loch Laiglinni (Macahstcr-MacNcill, Lekir 
Gabala, p 56; Metr Binds , rv, 256, Res). Celt , xvi, 164) and Loch Garmaii {Mdr Binds,, 
III, 174, Rev. Celt , xv, 428-431) The latter is another Finn story, with an inteicsting 
legend of the lake (Loch Garman, now Wexford Haibor) sprung after eight hundred years 
from the w^omb of his mother, the river Slane (Slaney), whom he overwhelms and drowns. 

The best-known *Tove-spots’^ are those of Diarmaid; see Trans. Oss. Soc., ni, 50, 
note 2. See also Folk-Lore, XLI, 155 E. 

D. Macinnes and A. Nutt, Folk and Eero Tales from Argyllshire, p. 406. 

Cf. Miss Henley, op. ctL, p. 112. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ANONYMOUS 
LIFE OF MILTON 

T he conviction of Miss Helen DarbisHre, to wbich she has given 
expression in the Appendix to The Manuscript of Paradise Lost, 
Book I, and later in Early Lives of Milton (xvi-xxvii), that the anony- 
mous Life of Milton^ was the work of John Phillips, the poet’s nephew, 
is so strong that, after having stated it and given her reasons therefore, 
she uses the suggested authorship as a certainty in the title she gives to 
the Life and elsewhere throughout the Early Lives of Milton, Her argu- 
ment is two-fold: 

L In a manuscript of John Phillips’s poem, Satyr against Hypo- 
crites,” is ^'a page and a half of Dedication signed by John Phillips.^ This 
dedication “written in a formal Italian hand,” she believes to be his. 
She also believes that certain marginal notes and textual corrections are 
in his hand. Comparing these specimens of what she believes to be John 
Phillips’s handwriting with the handwriting of the anonymous Life, she 
“was struck at once by the similarity of the handwriting”^ in the two 
manuscripts. Her conclusion is that the manuscript of the anonymous 
Life was written by the same hand which wrote the Dedication and the 
notes and corrections of “A Satyr against Hypocrites,” and that the hand 
was that of John Phillips. Later she compared the handwriting of these 
two documents with that of the sonnets to Cyriack Skinner in the Cam- 
bridge manuscript, and concluded that Phillips penned these also. 

2. Another fact came to light when she compared the documents. The 
Dedication, etc., to “A Satyr” has “the word thir spelt there eight times. 
The text of the poem is copied out in another hand and in it their is always 
spelt in the ordinary way.”^ In the marginal notes and corrections which 
she thinks are in Phillips’s hand “the spelling thir occurs again. This 
form is common in much of Milton’s prose and in his longer poems, but 
she adds, “The Oxford Dictionary does not record the form. I looked for 
it in vain in manuscripts and books of the seventeenth century.”^ More- 
over, the second of the sonnets to Cyriack Skinner has the spelling thir 
once and their, with the e elided, once. 

Turning again to the anonymous Life, Miss Darbishire “was struck 
at once ... by the pervasive presence of thir for their, The presence of 

1 Bodi. MS. Wood D. 4. * EodL MS. Bawl. Poet. 30. 

® Early Lives of Milton (London: Constable & Co., 1932), xviii. 

^ The MS, of Paradise Lost, Book J, 73, 

® The anonymous Life uses the form thir eleven times and their five times. 
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tMs peculiar spelling in the Dedication, etc., of Satyr” was to her 
''the clinching proof” that John Phillips wrote these parts of the manu- 
script. It also confirmed her in her belief that he was the amanuensis who 
copied the Cyriack Skinner sonnets. And the use of this form in the anon- 
ymous Life gave her the certainty that she was right in believing that 
John Phillips was the penman of all three. "My conclusion is,” she writes, 
in summing up the discussion, "that John Phillips learnt to spell Ihir 
in his uncle’s peculiar fashion, that he acted as his amanuensis at least 
once in later years, and that he wrote the anonymous Life.”® 

Miss Darbishire’s conjecture is most interesting, but her aiguinent 
does not carry conviction. She cannot, of course, prove that John 
Phillips wrote the parts of the manuscriptof "A Satyr” which she asciibes 
to him. There is no other manuscript in his hand for comparison.’^ Her 
reason, therefore, for attributing the marginal and textual additions to 
him has no scientific basis. She says: 

in one place the sciibe has left a blank in the text, and into it this third hand 
has inserted the bars of music and accompanying woids which satirize the Pres- 
byterian manner of singing. Now Phillips alone would know exactly how he 
wished this to stand: naturally he would tell the scribe to leave a space and would 
write in the staves and words himself. 

This may have been a natural thing for Phillips to do, but there is no 
evidence that he did it. 

There is an interesting likeness in the handwriting of the three docu- 
ments — vastly more, as she acknowledges, between the Cyriack Skinner 
sonnets and the anonymous Life than between the "Satyr” and the 
other two. But even Miss Darbishire is not convinced absolutely that 
the hands are identical. She says: 

The general effect of the two hands (in the Satyr) is different. ... In judging 
the handwritings we must remember that John Phillips was a young man of 
twenty-three when in 1654 he wiote the Satyr against Hypocrites, and that the 
anonymous Life was written, according to Malone, in 1686 or 1687. A man’s hand 
may change much in thirty years.® 

® Miss Darbishire seems for the most part to have won over her reviewers to an ac- 
ceptance of her conclusions. Miss Rose Macaulay, however, in a signed review in the 
Spectator (London), cxLix, 835, carefully guards her acquiescence: the proof is "pretty 
convincing”; “it looks very much as if the same hand had written” the three documents 
cited, B, A. Wright in MLR, xxvin, 518-523, is much more critical and onty accepts Miss 
DarbisMre’s judgment “for the present.” The present writer’s conclusions were ai rived at 
before reading any of the reviews 

’ Miss Darbishire says, there is only one in the Bodleian (£. L, of M., xvi). She must 
have searched in vain elsewhere. 

^ E. L. of M,, xvm, xix, B. A. Wright above (op, cit , note 6) expresses an unsettling 
doubt as to the accuracy of Miss Darbishire’'s identification of the handwriting, “She ad- 
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She herself needed the ^'clinching proof” of the use of the Miltonic tliir. 
She must have felt the uncertainty of the ifs in her reasoning. If the hand- 
writing of the Dedication, etc., is the work of the same person that wrote 
the anonymous Life, and if John Phillips wrote the first, then her con- 
clusion is valid. But she has not succeeded in establishing with certainty 
the fact in either case. No one can rightly be considered hypercritical who 
feels that on such slight evidence she was not justified in asserting that 
she had ‘discovered” that the author of the anonymous Life was “John 
Phillips, Milton’s younger and scapegrace nephew.”^ 

Miss Darbishire’s study of the use of thir and their in Milton’s prose 
and poetry is most thorough. Before I had read the Appendix to The 
Manuscript of Paradise Lost^ Book 7, I had made a similar study which 
tallies well with hers7® As neither she nor Professor Grierson have pub- 
lished their figures with any completeness, it may be of interest for me to 
include mine in an appendix. (See below.) All these studies show that 
while Milton used the spelling thir in the Cambiidge Manuscript, it was 
not then his customary spelling. He used it only nine times and the form 
thire seventy-nine times. Professor Grierson says: “it was not until after 
1642 that Milton changed it to thir, perhaps only when he began to print 
this form.”^^ Miss Darbishire has discovered, as I did, one use in “Animad- 
versions” (1641) and I have found also an instance in the pamphlet “On 
Reformation,” printed earlier in the same year.^^ Professor Grierson fur- 
ther states that “up to 1645 he (Milton) allowed the printer to print 
HheiP apparently without demur. The 1645 edition of the poems con- 
tains only one use of thir — in “The Passion” — and until the publication 
of the Martin Bucer pamphlet (1644) there were only the two above- 
mentioned instances of the printing of thir in the prose. But in this pam- 
phlet their occurs twenty-five times and thir forty-five. The Areopagitica, 
published in the same year, has three uses of thir and ninety-eight of 


rails 'that the handwriting of the sonnets is much more evidently hke that of the anon- 
ymous Life than either is like the handwriting of the Dedication to the Satyr against 
HypocritesP So far as the two latter manuscripts are concerned this can be explained by a 
natural change in handwriting during the thirty years between the Satyr (1654) and the 
Life (1686), but the sonnets were composed about 1655 and the hand here might therefore 
be expected to resemble that of the Satyr rather than that of the Life. Miss Darbishire 
seeks to get over this difficulty by arguing in a circle — if her identification of all three hands 
is correct, then the sonnets were copied out 'clearly, it seems, for the edition of poems to 
be published in 1673.’ But she omits to note that the second of them, with which she is 
particularly concerned, was withheld by Milton from publication in 1673. . . One regrets 
that she has not set out the facts quite clearly and fairly.” ® E. L, of M., xvi. 

Making use of the Columbia University edition of Milton’s works in the original 
spelling. ^ Grierson, The Poems of John Milton, Vol. n, lvc. 

See page 76, 1. 24 of the Columbia University edition. Grierson, loc. cit 
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their, but in Tetracordon, (1645), there are twenty-nine uses of thir, though 
their is still much more abundantly used, one hundred and twenty-three 
times. With Colasterion the balance goes strongly over to the other side, 
and it continues there with the exception of the Articles of Peace, till the 
last pamphlets, beginning with Of True Religion, when Milton apparently 
gave up the struggle with his printers. The 1673 edition of the Poems has 
their without exception. So from 1645 on until a short time before Mil- 
ton^s death thir is the prevailing form, with their also used, by no means, 
as Miss Darbishire asseits, always for emphasis. 

Phillips became Milton ^s pupil shortly after the latter’s return from 
the Continent in 1638. It is entirely possible that during the time he 
lived in Milton’s home and studied under his direction he caught the 
trick of using the spelling thir. But that he is the only one who could have 
adopted this mannerism is certainly not provend^ Some amanuensis, or 
some other friend as intimately acquainted with Milton and his work, 
could easily have been attracted by Milton’s spelling of the word and 
have adopted it. Whoever wrote the anonymous Life did not follow'' Mil- 
ton’s distinction between the use of the two forms. As has been said 
above (Note 5), the word occurs there sixteen times, eleven times as 
thir and five times as their. In not a single instance is the use of their 
necessarily emphatic. The author is evidently fonder of the form thir, 
but uses the two interchangeably.^® 

Neither the similarity of the handwritings nor the use of thir nor the 
two together is sufficient ground for the absolute conviction that John 
Phillips wrote the anon3^mous Life. Moreover, there are positive reasons 
against the suggested authorship, not absolute proof, because human 
nature is capable of strange inconsistencies, but stronger reasons against 
Miss Darbishire’s contention than any she offers in its support. Though 
there exists no other manuscript of a work by John Phillips, there are a 
number of printed woiks from his pen. A study of these has revealed even 
to Miss Darbishire that Phillips had an “incurably gross mind.”^® She 
seeks to anticipate the objection, from this angle, to her conjecture by 
saying that “John Phillips’ Life is yet to be written,” that he been 
much reviled” by his biographers.^'^ But that a mind “incurably gross” 

B. A. Wright pertinently asks. “Was tins spelling adopted by only one of Milton’s 
associates?” 

Neither does the writer of the anonymous Life use the device of doubling vowels for 
emphasis. He spells the pronoun he, for example, nine times as he, one hundred and five 
times as hee. He is fond of doubling both vowels and consonants — shee, bee, heeing, kahiit, 
modelljarr, fiU, matt, sonn. 

E. L,oj M , xxin. Godwin {Lives of E Phillips, p. 112) is of the same opinion: 

John Philips has “an unconquerable propensity to coarseness.” IhU*, xxi. * 
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could have written the anonymous Life, which has nothing in it to which 
“Milton himself in his best moments could not fully subscribe, that has 
in it not a ^‘gross’’ word or thought, is to me incredible.^® 

If John Phillips wrote the anonymous Life, he was certainly posing.^® 
If he was posing, the Life is an insincere piece of work. Miss Darbishire^s 
opinion is that if John Phillips wrote the work, its importance is greatly 
enhanced. But the contrary is true. He being what he was and the Life 
being what it is, every argument in favor of John Phillipses authorship is 
an argument against the validity of the Life and a lov/ering of its impor- 
tance as a biographical source. 

Much of Miss Darbishirees argument is based upon what in her judg- 
ment are probabilities. One may therefore be permitted to argue in simi- 
lar fashion that, if John Phillips wrote a life of his uncle some time be- 
between 1674 and 1691, and if, near the close of that period, or just after 
it, not later than 1694, his brother Edward wrote another life of the 
same person, Edward would naturally be acquainted with what his 
brother had written and would reveal in his own work something of that 
acquaintance. If Edward’s biography was the earlier, though not pub- 
lished until 1694, John would probably have known something about it, 
unless there were complete estrangement between the brothers, and 
would have betrayed this knowledge in his own story. There is, however, 
not the slightest evidence that either Edward Phillips or the author of 
the anonymous Life knew of the other’s work. 

Miss Darbishire conjectures that Aubrey secured the Life from Phillips 
and ^^sent it in triumph to Wood . . . then Wood’s statement may be 
strictly true that Aubrey got from Milton and from his relations after 
his death most of the account of his life and writings which he, Wood, was 
able to print.”®^ She thus implies that both Aubrey and Wood knew the 
source from which the manuscript came. It is well known that Wood took 
a very hostile attitude toward John Phillips. Arguing again from proba- 
bilities, it is hardly reasonable that he would have been so complacent 
in his reception and use of material from such a source. 

Inasmuch as Miss Darbishire takes exception^^ to the suggestions as 
to the authorship of the Life made by its first editor,^® I may be allowed 

IS Miss Darbishire, following Malone, thinks the anonymous Life was written in 1686 
or 1687. John Phillips in 1685 wrote Ms “Ode on the Death of Charles II, wMch was full 
of royalist sycophancy and in 1687 Ms coarse version of Don Quixote. 

« cf. E. L. of M,, ihU,, pp. 24, 25. 

The anonymous Life records the death of Milton (1674) and was used by Wood in Ms 
life of the poet, published 1691. Edward PMUips’s life of Ms uncle was printed in 1694. 

^ E, L, of M XX, XDC. ^ Ibid.j xx. 

® The Earliest Life of Milton^ edited by Edward S. Parsons, Eng. Bisk Rev. (1902). 
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a personal word. She says my conjectures are right in so far as they are 
negative, that the author was not an Oxford man nor a clergyman. She 
does not comment on the suggestion that ‘die was a well-educated though 
not altogether scholarly man, with good but not carefully practised liter- 
ary ability.” She objects to the suggestion that the biographer may have 
been a physician, saying that “the details ... of Milton's optical 
trouble . . . are such as might be familiar to the sufferer's lay friends, 
which is entirely possible. But the confident assumption with which she 
attributes the death-bed scene, as described in the Life, to John Phillips, 
saying, “John must have been present, Edward unexpectedl}^ absent, 
has no evidence vAatever to justify it. That scene might as reasonably 
be interpreted as the recollection of the poet's friend and inliniate of 
many years, his physician. Dr. Paget, 

She dismisses most cavalierly one other suggestion: “Pie w^as probably 
of Milton's generation, an older man than Anthony Wood. He writes 
as one who had passed through the civil struggles, in which he w^as evi- 
dently an Independent, though one of Milton's type.” Her reply to this 
is a single sentence, an opinion without a reason: “Neither did I detect 
the marks which stamped him as an elderly man, of an age to be Milton's 
contemporary,”^® The careful reader must be the judge wdrich of us is 
right on this point. Frequent reading of the Life during more than thirty 
years has left me of the same opinion still. 

In conclusion, Miss Darbishire's argument and her facts and conjec- 
tures do not justify the certainty of her conviction that John Phillips wu*ote 
the anonymous Life of Milton. What she so often brings forward as 
certainties are at best only probabilities, and often only possibilities. On 
the other side, that such a high-minded bit of biography could have been 
the work of a man like John Phillips is too much for one who is not credu- 
lous of modern miracles to accept. I at least must wait until Miss Darbi- 
shire gives us the biography which she says is yet to be written. And as 
for the probabilities, there are as many against the theory of his author- 
ship of the Life as she has been able to cite for it. My own judgment is 

^ Miss Darbishire says the first editor conjectured that the author was ‘‘probably a 
doctor ” What the text actually says is. “Perhaps he was a physician." jE. L, of M., ix, 
Eng Eisi Rev, (Jan , 1902), 97. 

^ E, L of M,y XXI. Godwin's conjecture as to the funeral of Milton is an amusing con- 
trast to Miss Darbishire’s certainty as to the death bed scene* “It is obvious to conjecture 
that Edward Philips, his nearest male relation, and afterwards the historian of his life, 
probably filled the place of chief mourner, in this last farewell to the ashes of his adored 
preceptor and uncle. John Phihps, on the contrary, who, we shall have reason to think, 
as long as he existed, never relaxed in his unnatural animosity to Milton, did not, I trust, 
pollute the sad solemnity with his unhallowed presence." (Lives of E* &* /. FMUps^ p. 157.) 

^ E, L, of M , XX, xxi. 
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that the suggestion of Dr. Paget^s authorship, though it does not explain 
all the facts, is a better guess than Miss Darbishire’s. 

Edward S. Parsons 

Marietta College 


APPENDIX 

THE OCCURRENCE OF THE SPELLINGS THEIR AND THIR IN 
MILTON^S POETRY AND PROSE^^ 

In the Trinity College manuscript the word now spelled tl^ezr occurs 96 times. 
It is in Milton^s hand 88 times and spelled by him 79 times thire and 9 times 
ihir. Amanuenses spell the word once tkir^ once their with the e later crossed out, 
four times their ^ and twice theire. Milton in these manuscript papers used only 
the forms thire and thir, but he used the first nearly nine times as often as ihir. 

The edition of 1645, containing five English sonnets and seventeen other 
English poems, has 83 uses of the word. These are all in the form their — except 
in the stanza viii of the Passion, where ihir appears once.^® The edition of 1673 
includes the English poems of the first edition with “On the Death of a Fair 
Infant” and “At a Vacation Exercise” added, ten other sonnets, seventeen para- 
phiases of Psalms, and a translation of the Fifth Ode of Horace. In this group 
of added poems are 59 uses of their and none of thir. Thus in all the English 
poems of the 1673 edition there are 141 cases of the spelling their and none of thir. 
Of the four sonnets not included in the editions of 1645 and 1673, xvii to Sir 
Henry Vane was printed in a life of Vane by G. Sikes which appeared in 1662. 
The other three, xv (Fairfax), xvi (Cromwell) and xxii (Cyriack, this three years 
day) were first printed in 1694 by Edward Phillips at the close of the Life of 
John Milton, prefixed to his Letters of State. In these four sonnets there are three 
uses of the word, once as their in xv, and twice as thir in xxii^® — the sonnet 
cited by Miss Darbishire in her argument. There are then only three uses of this 
form in Milton’s published work outside the major poems and the prose. Two 
of these appear in the Cambridge manuscript in the hand of an amanuensis, and 
were not in print until twenty years after Milton’s death. 

In the prose works are the following uses of the word: 



Their Thir 

1642 Reason of Church GovL 

182 

0 

1641 Of Reformation 

180 

1 

1642 Apology for Smectymnnus 

152 

0 

1641 Of Prelatical Episc. 

49 

0 

1643 Dock and Disc, of Divorce 

116 

0 

1641 Animadversions 

119 

1 

1644 Of Education 

45 

0 


This study was made possible by the Facsimile of the Trinity Manuscript of Milton’s 
writings and the recent publication of the Columbia University Edition of Milton in the 
original spelling. The page references are to this edition. It has been carefully gone over 
several times. In the quest valuable assistance was given by Miss Pauline Frederick 
of the Marietta College Department of English. 

Miss Darbishire points this out. The Harvard Library copies confirm Miss Darbi- 
shire’s statement. The edition of 1673 changes thir to their, 

22 In the first of the two cases in Sonnet xxa, as indicated above, the word was originaEy 
rewritten their and later the e was elided. 
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Their Thir 

1659 To Remove IHreiings 

11 

171 

1644 Martin Bucer 

25 

45 

1660 Brief Notes 

1 

18 

1644 Areopagitica 

98 

3 

1660 Letter to General Monk 

0 

17 

1645 Tetrachordon 

123 

29 

1660 Readie and Easie IFav 

6 

140 

1645 Colasterion 

6 

12 

1669 Accedence 

7 

44 

1648 Tenure of Kings and Mag 

8 

191 

1670 History of Britain 

42 

714 

1649 Eikonoklastes 

50 

419 

1673 Of True Religion 

50 

0 

1649 Letters to a Friend 

2 

19 

1674 Letters Patents 

11 

0 

1649 Articles of Peace 

161 

57 

(M uscovia pi mted 1 682 



1659 Civil Power in Ei cl Causes 

10 

32 

after Milton’s death) 

88 

0 


If there were space, these figures could be analyzed and it could be shown how 
in very many cases the spelling persists in one form for a time and then suddenly 
changes to the other and changes back again. Here arc two striking examples 
Pages 65-95 of the Columbia University edition of Tetrachordon contain nothing 
but their (29 uses) ; pages 95-132 have 29 uses of thir and only 7 of their; and 
pages 135-232 have 33 uses of their and not a single thir. In Articles of Peace for 
the first seventy pages through p. 251, 1. 7, only their occurs; on pp. 251-252 
thir is used four times; from 253 to 259 inclusive their occurs 38 times and thir 
only 9 times; from 260 to the end (271) thir is found 47 times and their only 9 
times. On p, 258 their occurs once and thir 4 times; on p. 259 their 10 times, thir 
not at all; on p. 260 thir 5 times and their once. Milton’s own work begins on 
p. 242 of this pamphlet and continues to the end. In this section their is used 
74 times and thir 56. 

In all the prose works there are 1542 uses of their and 1913 of thir. Of the 
latter number 1133 are found in Eikonoklastes and the History of Britain, 

The three works of Milton’s last poetical period show similar variations. In 
Paradise Lost (including the Verse and Arguments) thir is almost exclusively 
used — 607 uses to 16 of their, Paradise Regained has a different proportion. The 


figures are as follows. 





Book I 

Book II 

Book III 

Book IV 

Total 

Their 9 

4 

12 

6 

31 

Thir 2 

rt A , . , T . . 

12 

19 

18 

51 


In Samson Agonistes^ thir is used without change through line 176, then their 
is used three times in succession, after which thir comes back. From line 886 to 
1215 their is used 10 times and thir ten times, then thir continues through the 
rest of the poem. In the whole poem thir is used 86 times and their IS. Thir 
appears also twice in the argument and once in the introduction. 

See also the occurrence of the spellings in Samson Agonisks, See below, p. 9. 

According to Miss Darbishire’s figures in The Manuscript of P, L, Book J, thdr occurs 
in the First Edition of Book 1, 39 times and thir 30 times. In the MS. their 5 times, thir 64. 
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DRYDEN’S DEDICATION FOR 
THE MUSIC OF THE PROPHETESSE, 1691 

T he manuscript Dedication for the music of PurcelPs opera, The 
Prophetess, has curiousiy remained unprinted and apparently un- 
observed by the editors and biographers of Dryden since its first notice 
in a report of the Historical Manuscript Commission, 1881d Its almost 
unique interest to any treatment of the poet’s literary relations, his 
canon, and technique is barely indicated by a contemporary notation at 
the bottom of the second folio: ^‘This Epistle is the handwriting of 
John Dryden Esq Poet Laureat to Ch: 2, and James 2. it was the first 
draught of an Epistle Dedicatory to some Opera’s of Mr. Purcell, and 
VvTit at his Request & for his use.” Of an accompanying manuscript, the 
original for an unsigned Advertisement to the printed score, it is added 
that: ^^Tlie other is a letter from Jacob Tonson the Famous Bookseller in 
London. Both pieces were published, though with extensive deletions 
in the case of the Dedication, in a folio volume of 1691. This work, what- 
ever the authorship of its parts, with its Dedication and Advertisement, 
assumes therefore a new importance to bibliographers and students of 
the poet. The form of its title page is as follows: 

THE/Vocal and Instrumental/MUSICIC/OF THE /PROPHETESS, /OR THE 
/HISTORY/OF/DIOCLESIAN. /COMPOSED /By Henry Purcell, Organist of 
Their MAJESTIES/Chappel, and of St. Peters Westminster. /[Printer’s orna- 
ment] /LONDON, /Printed by /. Eepiinstall, for the Author, and are to be /Sold 
by John Carr, at his Shop in the Middle- /Temple Gate near Temple-Barr, 
MDCXCI./3 

Despite the warrant of a contemporary, the question arises whether 
the manuscripts are to be accepted as those of the poet and publisher. 
In the case of Dryden, the answer seems clearly affirmative, after com- 
parison with numerous examples of his handwriting. But may it not be 
mere assumption that he was the composer rather than the copyist of 
the Dedication, particularly since the appended signature is also in his 
hand? This, upon the face of it, would appear unreasonable. That Dryden 
should copy for future reference the critical judgments of Purcell, the 
musician, would seem strange enough; that these judgments, assumed to 
issue from Purcell, should so clearly be in the line of Dryden’s thought 

^ Eighth Report, App. ni, p, 8b, item 24. 

® The manuscripts are now located in the British Museum, Stowe MSS. 755, fols 34—35. 

® From two copies at Yale. Ag and verso have the Dedication: “To his Grace Charles 
Duke of Somerset,” &c. It is signed Henry Purcell 
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and temperament, even to the extent of anticipating certain of his sub- 
sequent remarks, would mean the recasting of much of the biography of 
the poet's mind and enthroning of Purcell as a major prophet in criticism. 
As for the signature, that matter is easily disposed of. The mansiicript 
Dedication, by comparison with its printed version, was more than a 
first draught. It was clearly printers copy — in which case the authentic- 
ity of a signature, particularly when guaranteed by Purcell himself, 
would be immaterial. As for the other manuscript, it will be observed 
that in the title page of the published work there is no reference to 
Tonson, nor indeed anywhere else in the volume. The score was piinted, 
according to the statement, ^^for the author." 

What then was the part of Tonson? The publication, eight months 
before, of the play — or what may inexactly be termed the libretto — of 
The Prophetess involved both publisher and playwn*ight. The interest of 
Dryden may be definitely proved by his composition of a prologue, 
which for political reasons was immediately suppressed after its first 
recital, May or June, 1690.^ Tonson brought forth the play in quarto 
early in June. Doubtless it had been intended that the prologue should 
be a selling point, but apparently the Lord Chamberlain intervened. 
That the printing of the book came simultaneously with the censorship 
may be deduced from the fact that at least two copies arc in existence 
with the prologue included.® From the others that have been examined 
there is a probable cancellation, judging by the abortive appearance of 
the Dramatis Personce immediately after the title page and the absence 
of one whole folio befoie the beginning of Act i at the signature B. The 
printer seems to have been allowed no time in w^hich to rearrange his 
set-up. 

It is only natural to assume that Tonson's interest in The Prophetess 
should have lagged after so discouraging a reverse. Nor does there appear 
to be any solid argument to connect his name with the publication of its 
Vocal and Instrumental Musick, Whereas the handwriting of the Dedica- 
tion is indubitably Dryden’s, that assigned Tonson has on the contrary 
only the warrant of an early notation. It authenticity is challenged by 
the statement upon the title page, ^^printed for the author"; the script 
itself bears little resemblance to his hand; and its text finally is badly 
garbled — to a degree surprising if it be associated with a fairly articulate 
publisher. One other piece of evidence fails equally to substantiate Ton- 

^ The play was advertised in The Lo?idon Gazette, June 12-16, 1690. This would place its 
first production earlier than that commonly accepted, Nov, 17. Cf. Nicoll, Restoration 
Drama, p. 314, ^‘Lord Chamberlain’s Records.” The earlier date makes it possible to 
identify The Prophetess as the ‘late Opera” mentioned in Bryden’s Dedication to AmphU- 
® In the libraries of Christ Church, Oxford, and of Mr. P. J. Dobell 
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son^s part in the venture. In The London Gazette of July 3-7^ 1690, ap- 
peared the following advertisement: 

The Vocal and Instrumental Musick, in the Opera, called, The Prophetess, 
Composed by Mr. Henry Purcell, is design’d to be printed by way of Sub- 
scriptions. Proposals may be seen at Mr. John Carr’s Shop in the Middle- 
Temple-Gate, and at Mr. Henry Playford’s Shop near the Inner-Temple Church, 
v/ho are appointed to take subscriptions. 

Another advertisement of publication, February 26 — March 2, 1690/1 
omits the name of Playford.® The strange delay is explained in the manu- 
script Advertisement: 

I employed two several Printers; but one of them falling into some trouble, and 
the Volume swelling to a Bulk beyond my expectation, have been the Occasions 
of this Delay. 

It all would seem a singular exhibit of ineptitude from so skilled a busi- 
ness man as Tonson. From beginning to end, however, his name nowhere 
appears. 

Were one to hazard a conjecture, the manuscript Advertisement might 
better be assigned to Purcell. Such would be the testimony of its text. 
Therein, the writer remarks that “according to my Promise in the Pro- 
posals, I have been very carefull in the Examination of every Sheet, and 
hope the Whole will appear as Correct as any yet Extant.'^ This state- 
ment would imply a degree of knowledge beyond Tonson’s capacity in 
the proofreading of a musical score. It only remains to be noted that of 
the two copies in the Yale library the one “ex dono authoris” to J. Talbot 
contains PurcelFs holographic corrections, according to his promise. 
Other similar copies are supposed to be in existence."^ 

The pertinence of this discussion of the so-called Tonson manuscript 
rests in its apparent disposal of the publisher as the one who led Dryden 
to write the Dedication. This would seem rather to have come from a 
friendship for Purcell, and to have been “writ at his request & for his 
iise.’^ But the friendship should perhaps be dated earlier than October, 
when Dryden is supposed to have turned from Grabut and delegated the 
Englishman to write the music for Amphitryon, The history of their rela- 
tions involves the whole disputed matter of the authorship of The 
Prophetess, 

Though the quarto of the latter is lacking any attribution upon the 
title page, it was categorically stated by Langbaine that Dryden contrib- 
uted the changes and lyric additions that transformed Fletcher^s ro- 

® I am Indebted for these references to the Gasetie to Hazelwood’s interleaved cop)^ of 
Langbaine, Br. Mus. c 45. d 16 

^ Croce's Diaiomry of Music^ ed. Coiles, iv, 288, The statement is a bit obscure. 
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mantic old play into an opera. On the other hand, Downes in liis Roscius 
Anghcanus and Gildon in the continuation of Langbainc as definitely 
assigned the play to Betterton. Their testimony has the strong corrobo- 
rative evidence of an unnoticed broadside in the Clictham library, en- 
titled: New Song sung in the Prophetess . . . the words by Mr. 

Batterton.’^® While one may readily agree with Professor Saintsbiiry that 
there is nothing in the play that Betterton might not have wiit ten equally 
as well as Dryden, may not the actor in this instance have been the stalk- 
ing horse for alterations in which the poet's part was that of hack? 

Dryden had from the beginning evinced a singluar intcicbt in the pro- 
duction. First, we have his suppressed prologue. Tiue, as the most piolific 
poet in the supply of these ephemeral introductions, he may mciely have 
- leceived the customary five or six guineas, without implication of further 
responsiblity. There arises, however, his laudatory allusion to Purcell's 
part in The Prophetess, which reveals him as an attentive critic: 

But what has been wanting on my Part, has been abundantly suppiyed by the 
Excellent Composition of IMr. Purcell; in whose Person we have at length found 
an Enqiish-man, equal mih the best abroad At least m\ Opinion of him has 
been such, since his happy and judicious Performance in the late Opera; and 
the Experience I have had of him, in the setting my Three Songs for this Amphit- 
ryon A 

Here, perhaps, may be a distinction between impersonal observation 
and personal collaboration But it need be no more conclusive than the 
omission of the author's name from the title page of The Prophetess. 
Certainly Dryden would have taken little pride in the mere hack work 
of modernization and transposition, nor in the lyrics, save for the famous 
one, “What shall I do to show how much I love her?" — a piece inciden- 
tally more admirable in its setting than in itself. The lyrics "were not 
markedly better or worse, however, than much of the fanfare of his nearly 
contemporaneous opera, King Arthur. Opera at best in the seventeenth 
century was a species, as he pointed out, “principally designed for ear 
and eye." V/ith The Prophetess remaining in its essentials the work of 
Fletcher, Dryden's own concern would have been largely monetary, as 
a sharer in the opera's profits. But the added fact of his supposed Dedica- 
tion of its music for Purcell seems cumulative, and argues an interest 
from beginning to end. Until some more conclusive testimony is produced 
it may be advisable to accept as answer to the problem the manuscript 
notation in a copy of the play, once in the possession of Sir Edmund 

s J. 0. Halliwell, A Catalogue of Proclamations &c. Item 1873. 

® ^‘Epistle Dedicatory’’ to Amphitryon^ dated Oct. 24, 1690. The date allows no question 
but that The Prophetess was the “late opera.” 
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Gosse, that it was “By Mr. Dryden and Mr. Betterton/^^^ a collaboration 
in which perhaps the poet provided the finishing touches. 

From this area of conjecture we come to certainties in identifying 
Dryden’s hand and brain in the Dedication. Mature criticism as it is 
upon the subtle correspondencies of the sister arts of music, poetry, and 
painting, the Dedication, even did it lack a contemporary ascription of 
authorship, would be worthy of a place beside the best of Dryden^s 
prose. For hardly another critic of his time could compose ex cathedra 
with the same felicitous inflection: certainly not Henry Purcell, who so 
far as we may discover nowhere else betrayed such nice discrimination 
of prose style or knowledge of the arts. The point, however, that calls 
for demonstration is not the obvious similarity of style, where the 
cadence may be its own proof, but the close parallelism of content to that 
of several of Dryden's better knov^^n prose treatises and poems. We have, 
as in no other place, a revelation here of the growth of his ideas, from 
their genesis on the manuscript before us to their final issuance in the 
piinted form. If for nothing else the manuscript would be interesting as 
the only example of his holograph wherein he is shown in the actual 
process of composition; or, to express it differently, his other pieces were 
left uncorrected because in almost every case they were letters written 
with no view of publication. This is printer’s copy, unique in its kind. 
But it has a further interest. Inasmuch as Dryden was here cloaked by 
anonymity he chose for once to utilize his ideas a second time in various 
acknowledged works, without fear of their being criticized for barren- 
ness of invention. Thus they grow under our eyes; and we are afforded in 
our turn the rare glimpse of a poet’s mind at work. 

The manuscript itself displays a writer who struck off his ideas rapidly, 
even upon occasion deleting a word before he had finished the writing 
of it, and substituting synonyms in the flow of composition. Such we may 
take to be those words which are scratched and another written immedia- 
ately after. Those that are inserted above may be assumed to have come 
when he reread his text. The manuscript reveals a writer so richly en- 
dowed that he could afford to strike out a particularly happy figure where 
either good sense or economy of expression dictated. To Dryden, as to 
most writers of his time, formal correctness of copy seemed to have 
counted for little. Capitalization and even spelling are almost whimsical, 
though the “pointing,” with which he was more intimately concerned, 
is observed with a degree of care that shows scarcely any variation from 
that of the printed page. Finally it will be noted that most of his altera- 
tions, where not dictated by the sense, were determined by the niceties 
of his prose rhythm. 

w Scoit-Saintsbury, The Works of John Drydent vm, 10. 
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These various qualities may best be reproduced, short of actual photo- 
graph, by printing the scratched portions in another character from that 
of the main body. Thus Dryden’s deletions are indicated below by the 
use of italics, and, with a few changes, what is left constitutes his final 
printed version in the folio of PurcelFs music. The verbal variants of the 
latter have been indicated in the footnotes. For those changes made 
by Dryden in the extensive portions which afterwards he decided to 
omit altogether, the same procedure has been followed of printing in a 
different character, and hence they have been left unitalicizcd. The 
order of composition then may be conjecturally arrived at by first read- 
ing the text with the omission of all parentheses, and then re-reading for 
these insertions. Next followed the deletion of italicized passages, and 
finally the proof correction indicated in the footnotes. 


Yoxjr Grace has been pleasd, so particularly to favour the Composition of the 
Musique In Diocletian, that from thence I have this been incouiaged to this 
presumption of dedicating not onely it, but (also) the unworthy Authour of it, 
to your protection. Ail arts and Sciences have had^^ their first encouragement 
from great persons; and owe their propagation and success to theix favour (es- 
teeme): like some sort of fruit trees, which being of a tender constitution, and 
delicate in their nature, requirde the shadow of the Cedar to shield their Infancy, 
from Stormes (blites) and Tempests.^® Musick and poetry have ever been 
acknowledgd Sisters, which walking hand in hand, support (& grace) each 
other: And As poetry is {illeg.) the harmony of words, so musick is that of notes: 
and as poetry is a rise above prose and oratory, so is Musick the exaltation of 
poetry. Both of them may excell apart, but sure they are most excellent when 
they are joind, because then, nothing is (then) wanting to either of their per- 
fections: for then thus they appeare, like wit & beauty in the same person. 
Fainting is, indeed, another sister, being like them, an Imitation of Nature: hut I 
may venture to say she is a dun.h Lady, whose charmes are onely to the eye: a Mute 
actour upon the stage, who can neither he heard nor read there, nor read afterwards. 
Besides, that she is a single piece; to he seen onely in one place, at once: hut the other 
two, can propagate their species; and as many printed {or written) cofyes as there 
are of a poem or a pie composition of Musick, in so many severall places {at the 
same time), the poem 6“ the Musick, may he read, & practisd, and admiFd. Thus 
painting is a confin'd, 6* solitary Art, the other two are as it were in consort, 
diffus'd through the world; partakeing somewhat of the Nature of the Divinity 
{Deity), which at once is in all places. This is not sayd in disparagement of that 
nolle Art; hut onely to give the due precedence, to the others, which are more noble; 
and which are of nearer kindred to the soule; have less of the matter, b* more of the 
forme; less of the manuall operation, more of the rationall spirituall part, in our 
humane nature. Y et let it cdlwayes he acknowledgd, that painting and Statuary can 


Have receiv’d. 


“ Blites and Storms. 


Paragraph. 
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express both our actions ^ our passions: that if they neither speake nor move, they 
seem to do both: and if they impose on the eye, yet they deceive nobly: when they 
make shadows pass for substances, and even animate the brass 6* marble. But poetry 
and painting have arriv’d to their perfection in our own Country: Musick, is 
yet but {illeg,) in its Nonage: a prattling foreign forward child which rather gives 
hope of what it may be heerafter in England, than what it has produced already 
hetherto produced (when the Masters of it shall find more encouragement). Tis 
now learning Italian, which is its best Master; and studying somewhat (a little) 
of the French ayre, to give it somewhat more of gayety and fashion. Thus being 
farther^^ from the sun, we are of later growth, than our Neighbor Countryes; and 
must be content, to shake off our barbarity by degrees; and leave the hedge notes 
of our homely Ancestours. The present age seemes already disposd to be refind: 
and to distinguish betwixt wild fancy, and a just, numerous composition. Thus 
(So) far, the Genius {and example) of your Grace, has already prevaild on them 
(us) . Many of the Nobility and Gentry, have followd your Illustrious Example 
in this encouragement (protection)^® of Musick. Nay even our Poets grow begin 
to grow asliamd, of their harshw<?^5 & broken Numbers: and promise to file our 
uncouth Language, into smoother words. For, by their pardon, I may he bold to 
tell them {say) that hetherto they have not enough consider d, the sweetness br Majesty 
of Sound: and that the little paines which they have employd on their ragged verses, 
has been the occasion of our great trouble labour &“ trouble in the composition of 
them. And therefore I will presume to tell them, once for all, that if they he who has 
not {naHrally) a good eare, is not very (over) fit for his own trade, hut is a very 
judgment and Flayle to ours. But I am too sensible of my own imperfections to expose 
the fadings of other men, in an Art, which I pretend not to understand; at least not 
more than Nature teaches me, to abhorre the grateing of unharmonious sounds, OncQ 
more therefore I presume, to dedicate (ofi’er) my seife, & this present com- 
position^® (with ail humility) to your Graces favour, & protection at least, till 
I can redeeme so meane a present by ofering you one which may better deserve 
your acceptation. Be pleasd to pardon my Ambition, which had no other meanes 
to oblaine the honour of being made known to you, but onely this. The Toun, 
which has been so indulgent to my first endeavours in this kind, has encouragd 
my me to proceed in the same attempt, and Your Graces acceptance of (favour to) 
this trifle, will be a good omen (not onely) to the next success of the next, but 
(also) to all the future performances of 

Your Graces most obedient 
& most Obliged Servant 
Henry Purcell 

Even the signature of Purcell appears to be in the hand of Dryden. 

One may conjecture as to what led the critic to strike out his elaborate 
argument upon the parallel of painting and the other two arts. Was it a 
limitation of space? Or, more plausibly, was it the thought that his ven- 


Thus being farther, 
this Composition. 


^ the Patronage. 
Grace’s Protection, 
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triloqnism could hardly escape discovery when issuing from the mouth of 
Purcell? Music the latter might pretend to know in its similarities to 
poetry, but not painting. The other deleted section concerning the musi- 
cal qualities of poetry — with its gratuitous advice to the generation of 
bad poets — would have avoided censure only when propounded from the 
throne at Will’s. Certainly it here came ill-timed from the composer. 
Whatever the cause, both portions by a nice economy were preserved 
until occasion more suitable should proffer itself. 

It was not, however, the thrifty custom of Dryden, as that of Waller 
or Goldsmith, to treasure his very slightest words. With him the ideas 
were mulled over, until in due course they became parcel of his prose or 
poetry, changed in phrase or even contradictory of their oiiginal inten- 
tion, but still recognizable. Thus, most immediately, one might suspect 
that he would have utilized the material of his first stricken portion for 
the well-known Parallel betwixt Poetry and Painting^ 1695, the essay he 
prefixed to his translation of Fresnoy’ De Arte Graphica, The suggestion 
for this latter work has been supposed, by Malone, to have come from 
the artists, Closterman and Kneller.^® As Dryden remarked: ^^Many of 
our most skilful painters, and other artists, were pleased to recommend 
this authorto me, as one who perfectly understood the rules of paintingd^^® 
The translation was by his statement a two months’ interruption of the 
Mneidy while the Parallel was ^'begun and ended in twelve mornings. 
Paraphrasing Lord Rochester he enquired of himself: ^TIow the devil he 
could be so long about it?” But he probably had been about it much 
longer. As we have observed, the idea of such a Parallel had engaged 
Dryden’s interest as early as 1691 , which would suggest that the twelve 
mornings were the culmination of much study and discussion. Did the 
essay perhaps have its beginning when Dryden struck from his friend’s 
Dedication that passage concerned with painting? 

The one passage that seems particularly apposite in the Parallel is 
only so by contrast. Since now he was speaking in his own person, and, 
according to the new subject-matter, was more favorably disposed to- 
wards painting, he assumed as an advantage what in connection with 
music and from Purcell’s viewpoint had appeared a weakness. In the 
Dedication we may notice his remark that painting ‘ds a single piece; to 
be seen onelyin one place,at*once^’. . . aconfinedand solitary Art.” After 
some years of consideration, he thus reverses matters: 

I must say this to the advantage of Painting, even above Tragedy, that what 
this last represents in the space of many hours, the former shews us in one 

Prose Wofhs of John Dryden^ i, i, 252, Essays of John Dryden^ ed. Ker, n, 114. 

20 lUd., pp. 117, 153. 
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moment. The action, the passion, and the manners of so many persons as are 
contained in a picture are to be discerned at once, in the twinkling of an eye; at 
least they would be so, if the sight could travel over so many different objects 
all at once, or the mind could digest them all at the same instant, or point of 
time.^^ 

Both passages are concerned with the several arts as imitations of nature, 
but in the latter the treatment is so much more extensive that it would 
be fruitless to search for parallels. The only additional point of interest 
here is that the subjects of time, space, and imitation seem generally to 
proceed hand in hand through Dryden’s criticism. 

A less obvious place of search proves in all respects more rewarding. 
Dryden's epistle To Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1694, might be considered as 
the substance of the Parallel versified and transmuted into poetry, or, 
to be curiously exact, the poetic body from which, reversing due order, 
he derived a prose treatise. And, incidentally, nowhere does he give finer 
demonstration of the difference between prose and poetry. Quite 
properly, in an epistle to Kneller, he takes a position favorable to paint- 
ing. It is now the poet who practices the ‘‘confined and solitary art^’ and 
not as in the Dedication the painter. With poetic allowance the thought 
now points in the general direction of the Parallel: 

But poets are confin’d in narrower space, 

To speak the language of their native place: 

The painter widely stretches his command; 

Thy pencil speaks the tongue of ev’ry land.^® 

The Dedication, however, had discovered that “painting is a dumb 
Lady, whose charmes are onely to the eye: a Mute actour upon the 
stage, who can neither be heard there, nor read afterwards/^ The poet 
treasured the figure until by a turn of “wit” he could transform it into 
the substance of poetry: 

Once I beheld the fairest of her kind: 

(And still the sweet idea charms my mind:) 

True, she was dumb; for Nature gaz’d so long. 

Pleas’d with her work, that she forgot her tongue, 

But, smiling, said: “She still shall gain the prize; 

I only have transferr’d it to her eyes.” 

Such are thy pictures, Kneller: such thy skill, 

That Nature seems obedient to thy will; 

Comes out, and meets thy pencil in the draught; 

Lives there, and wants but words to speak her thought. 


« JM., p. 13L 

22 The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. Noyes, p. 41S, 11. 124-127. 
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At least thy pictures look a voice ; and we 
Imagine sounds, deceiv'd to that degree, 

We think 'tis somewhat more than just to sec 

So much for the charms that were ‘‘onely to the eye." By association 
the poet thence turned to the metaphysics of shadows: 

Shadows are but privations of the light; 

Yet, when we walk, they shoot before the sight, 

With us approach, retire, arise, and fall; 

Nothing themselves, and yet expressing all. 

Such are thy pieces, imitating life 
So near, thy almost conquer'd in the strife; 

And from their animated canvas came, 

Demanding souls, and loosen'd from the frame.®^ 

The more ancient matter of the prose Dedication in this case had an- 
ticipated the very words: 

Yet let it allwayes be acknowledgd, that painting and Statuary can express 
both our actions & our passions: that if they neither speake nor move, they seem 
to do both: and if they impose on the eye, yet they deceive nobly: when they 
make shadows pass for substances, and even animate the brass & marble. 

The task seemed to Dryden prometheian; and so, by time and associa- 
tion, the figure was thus transmuted: 

Promethus, were he here, would cast away 
His Adam, and refuse a soul to clay; 

And either would thy noble work inspire, 

Or think it warm enough without his fire.^‘* 

Whatever the advantages that Dryden, according to the circum- 
stances of his writing, assigned the different arts, still they are “Sisters, 
which walking hand in hand, support and grace each other," though one 
of them, he ventures to say in the Dedication, is “a dumb Lady, whose 
charmes are onely to the eye." Such close relationship of the arts— a 
conception not so daring that it might not be duplicated from other 
writers — had appeared in Dryden's poetry at least so early as 1685. 
In the sub-title of his Ode to Mrs, Anne KiUigrew, Dryden had noted 
that the subject of his poem was “Excellent in the Two Sis ter- Arts of 
Poesy and Painting." More specific is the character given to painting 
in the Ode itself, where it is said that: 

all the large demains which the Dumb Sister sway'd, 

Ail bow'd beneath her government 


^ Ihid,, 11. 1-21. 


n. 22-25. 


IbU., p. 213, 11 102-103. 
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an idea which recurred some nine years later in the address To Sir God- 
frey Kneller. Doubtless many such analogies might be discovered in the 
course of Dryden’s poetry and prose. 

It remains only to account for the second of the two long passages 
deleted from the Dedication. Therein, speaking as the musician, who 
had been troubled to set their ‘^ragged verses,’^ Dryden had taken to 
task the race of contemporary poets for their slight consideration of ‘‘the 
sweetness and Majesty of Sound.” To this theme Dryden frequently 
reverted, most closely, perhaps, by phrase and context in his Postscript 
to the translation of Virgil, 1697. Something at last he would do for the 
honor of his language and reputation of English poetry abroad: 

Somewhat (give me leave to say) I have added to both of them in the choice of 
words, and harmony of numbers, which were wanting, especially the last, in all 
our poets, even in those who, being endued with genius, yet have not cultivated 
their mother-tongue with sufficient care; or, relying on the beauty of their 
thoughts, have judged the ornament of words, and sweetness of sound, un- 
necessary 

With this we may end. It is an accurate postscript to the poet^s revisions 
of his prose Dedication, where every word is chosen with an ear to both 
the sense and the sound; and the clue that explains his transposition of 
prose into poetry, where from long cultivation of his mother tongue he 
relies equally upon the beauty of his thought and the harmony of his 
numbers. 

Roswell G. Ham 

Yale University 
Ker, op. cit , n, 241. 
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FORGED LETTERS OF LAURENCE STERNE 

A S many have learned to their dismay, the materials upon which 
Sterne’s biography is at present based offer problems of unusual 
complexity, problems that are due in part to the man’s intiicalc and 
elusive nature and in part to his daughter and to his swarm of imitators. 
Sterne, it is evident, was too great a humorist ever to be quite honest 
either with his own or with future generations. He amused himself in 
his letters by deceiving his contemporaries and mystifying posterity. 
For many years now his devices have been familiar matter: he rewTote 
his letters with his eye upon the press; sometimes he made portions of a 
letter serve more than one correspondent; and, though lately we have 
known it, he readdressed a letter much after the manner of Pope in the 
expectation that the substituted name of Eliza Draper would make a 
better impression than that of an unidentified countess. 

Nor have his daughter and his imitators exactly resolved the perplexi- 
ties o£ biographers. Lydia, who in 1775 edited three volumes of her 
father’s letters, was so irresponsible as to suggest to Wilkes that if he 
would wTite a few letters in imitation of Sterne’s style she would insert 
them as genuine. By suppressing names of persons mentioned in the 
letters she made identification of some of them practically out of the 
question. To add to this confusion, which a discreet though foolish 
daughter purposely created, the forgers and imitators provided their 
own deceptions in the wake of the colossal popularity of Sterne’s writ- 
ings during the last years of the eighteenth century. A forged volume 
of Tristram Shandy appeared in 1760 and another in 1766. Four years 
later Sterne’s acquaintance, Richard Griffith, gulled the public with his 
Posthumous Works of a late celebrated Genius^ a book which Goethe be- 
lieved genuine and which the credulous Alfred Hedouin actually trans- 
lated in 1853.^ It was not perhaps without a hope of profit that up- 
v/ards of ninety imitations of Sterne were published between 1760 and 
1800. 

Although forgeries of Sterne’s great novel no longer raise doubts as to 
their being forgeries, they are useful at least in suggesting that since 
Sterne’s fiction was deemed profitable to imitate his letters too may have 
suffered the attention of the forger. One has, in fact, only to turn to the 
whole corpus of published letters purporting to be written by him to 
perceive that some of them did not meet with entire acceptance from 

^ Harvey W. Thayer, Laurence Sterne in Germany (New York, 1905), pp, 74, 103-108. 
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critics even in the eighteenth century. To examine these doubtful letters^ 
of which I distinguish forty-seven, is merely to discover reasons enough 
why they may not lightly be attributed to Sterne. If, then, they prove 
to be forgeries, the familiar biographies of Sterne have been partially 
vitiated by a reliance upon them. And yet, should they by any chance 
contain fragments of genuine information respecting Sterne or even 
writing by him, it would be unwise to dismiss them wholly. Clearly a 
means of determining the nature of each of the forty-seven letters in 
question is imperative. And since no manuscript authority is known to 
exist for these particular letters, the enquirer is thrust back upon familiar 
and alternative methods of detection. 

The first of these methods consists in listening to an author^s verbal 
rhythms and in judging the questioned document by means of the 
similarity or dissimilarity of rhythm. It consists ultimately in saying to 

oneself, do (or I don’t) think this sounds like To be sure, 

Spedding has employed it with impressive results. But the method is 
more serviceable in determining the authorship of verse than of prose. 
There is Coleridge’s superb folly to remember, when in demonstrating 
the Porter’s speeches in Macbeth to be an interpolation ‘^‘perhaps with 
Shakspere’s consent” he declared emphatically that with the exception 
of two sentences “of the rest not one syllable has the ever-present being 
of Shakspere.” The method has the weakness of rarely bringing com- 
batants upon common ground. It is so much a matter of my ear versus 
thy ear. Hence in this study of forty-seven suspicious letters I do not 
rest my case upon observed differences of prose rhythm and, because 
they are only less tenuous, of content and reflected personality. I prefer 
to this method the more pedestrian one of parallel passages. These I 
have noted. I have considered them both frequently and skeptically. 
And I have always returned to my initial belief that the writer of the 
forty-seven letters among which these passages are to be found was not 
Sterne but his friend and imitator, William Combe, the author of the 
Tours of Dr, Syntax, 

Early in his life Combe, as a smart young fellow about town, attached 
himself to the circle of Sterne’s admirers. Born in Bristol about 1741, 
he had at an early age come up to London where he “learnt accounts at 
a School in Windmill Street.”^ At twelve he entered Eton, remained 
there three years,® and in 1756 dipped for a time into that obscurity 
which too frequently surrounds him. He is said by one biographer^ to 

^ Joseph Farington, The Farington Diary (London, 1922-28), i, 114. 

3 R. A. Austen-Leigh, The Eton College Register 1753-1790 (Eton, 1921), p. 118. 

^ Ackermann^s Repository of Arts, Aug. 1823, p. 87. 
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have attended Oxford in 1760 and by another^ to have made a tour upon 
the Continent, after which in 1766 he entered the oflice of a solicitor in 
the Temple and was later called to the bar. Records to substantiate 
these remarks are forthcoming neither from Oxford nor from the Inns of 
Court.® But we are told that at this period in his life he ^‘possessed some 
fortune, a graceful person, elegant manners, a taste for literature, and 
an extensive acquaintance,”'^ ail of which blessings had been aided by 
the will of his benefactor, Alderman William Alexander, wdio died 
September 23, 1762, leaving him a fortune of £2000. This indeed was a 
smaller sum than Walpole® and Farington^ thought he had received. In 
any event he moved liberally among young men of wealth. In their 
company he may have met Sterne, introduced by mutual acquaintances 
such as Sir James Macdonald, Lord Beauchamp, and John Constantine 
Phipps, ail of whom had been his schoolfellows at Eton. The time of 
this meeting was probably the year 1765 when Combe subscribed to 
the third and fourth volumes of the Sermons of Mr. Yorick. The next 
year, in July, 1766, Sterne refers in a letter to his having left him his 
postchaise.^® A month later, writing to Becket from Coxwold, he en- 
quires: ^Ts Mr Combes in Town? If you see him, tell him to write to 
Further indication of intimacy between them appears to lie in a 
letter Sterne presumably wrote to Combe in 1767.^^ Finally we have 
Crabbe Robinson’s Diary: 

Of these connections, and of the adventures of his youth, he [Combel was very 
fond of talking, and I used to enjoy the anecdotes he told me after dinner, until 
one day, when he had been very communicative, and I had sucked in all he 
related with greedy ear, Fraser said, laughing to Walter, “Robinson, you see, 
is quite a hat; he believes all old Combe says.” . . . This, of course, was a sad 
interruption to my pleasure. I might otherwise have enriched these reminiscences 
with valuable facts about Sterne.^^ 

If we may trust the purport of Ox 177, which Governor Cross believes 
addressed to this slippery scapegrace, the collapse of Combe’s finances in 
1767 obliged him to take refuge in France. For some years he occupied 
himself with the transient offices of an adventurer, and wandered, it is 

® J. C. Hotten, ed, Dr, Syntaxes Three Tours, by Wiliiam Combe (London [1868]), 
p. viii 

® Information from H. A. C. Sturgess, Librarian and Keeper of the Records, Middle 
Temple Library. 

Repository of Arts (London, 1823), 3rd Sen, ii, 87. 

® Letters of Horace Walpole, Supplement, ir, 153, ® The Farington Diary, i, 114, 

Ox , pp. 281, 282, n, 9. n p, 288. “ Ox,, pp. 293-294. 

Henry Crabbe Robinson, Diary (London, 1869), i, 294. Robinson understood Combe 
to have been a man of fortune when young, to have travelled in Europe and even to have 
made a journey with Sterne (i, 293). 
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said, even into Wales.^^ It is not until 1775 that he is again seen, this 
time at Bristol as the author of a play. The Flattering Milline} ; or a 
Modern Half-Hour, A year later, upon the occasion of his marriage/® 
he was living in London. He had now definitely adopted the profession 
of writing. At Bristol in 1775 he had prepared a sentimental excursion 
in the style of his hero Sterne and published it under the title The 
Philosopher in Bristol, At about the same time he appears to have con- 
cocted the series of Sterne^s letters which along with a few genuine 
letters were published in 1775 (A). These he supplemented in 1779, at 
least according to his own declaration, with two small volumes bearing 
the title Letters supposed to have been written by Yorick and Eliza (P). 
Nine years later, in 1788, he evidently had the principal hand in the 
publication of Original Letters of the late Reverend Mr, Laurence Sterne 
(C), In 1784 he added to his list of imitations of Sterne his Original 
Love-Letters between A Lady of Quality and A Person of Inferior Station 
(OL), and in 1797 Fragments in the Manner of Sterne {Frag), Finally in 
1803 he concluded his tawdry practice by inserting in the Pic Nic (Z)), 
a periodical he edited for the Pic Nic Society, three letters purporting to 
be by Sterne. Combe, we now know, was their author. That they may 
prove of invaluable assistance in our examination of the questioned 
documents is obvious. 


Table of Abbreviations 


Ox 

Letters of Laurence Sterne, 
ed. L. P. Curtis, Ox- 
ford, 1935. 

Mem Ox 

Sterne’s ^Memorandums.’ 
Reprinted in Ox 146- 
148. 

Let Bk Ox 

Sterne^s Letter Booh, MS. : 
The Morgan Library. 
Reprinted in Ox. 

TS 

Works of Laurence Sterne, 
Oxford, 1926-27. The 
Life and Opinions of 

Med Ox 

Letters of the late Rev, Mr, 
Laurence Sterne, ed. 


Tristram Shandy, Vois. 
I, n, III. 


Lydia Sterne Medalle. 

3 vols. London, 1775, 
Reprinted in Ox, 

SJ 

Serm 

Id., A Sentimental Jour- 
ney, 

Id., The Sermons of Mr, 

JE Ox 

Sterne’s Journal to Eliza, 
MS.: Brit. Mus., Ad- 

Yorick. Vols. i, ii. 


dit. MSS., 34527. Re- 
printed in Ox, 

A 

Sterne’s Letters to His 
Friends on Various Oc- 

YE Ox 

Letters of Yorick to Eliza, 


casions. London, 177S. 


London, 1775. Re- 
printed in Ox, 

B 

Laurence Sterne {sic), 
Seond Journal to Eliza, 

The Farmgtm Diary^ i, 169. 

« Ihid., vm, 239 n. 
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ed. M. R. B. Shaw. 
London, 1929. 

C Original Letters of the late 

Reverend Mr, Laurence 
Sterne, London: Logo- 
graphic Pi ess, 1788. 

D T he Pic Nic, 2nd ed. Lon- 

don, 1 806. Vol. II. 

Phil Brist [William Combe], The 
Philosopher in Bristol. 
Bristol, 1775. Pts. i, ii. 

OL [William Combe], Orig- 

inal Love-Letters be- 
tween A Lady of Quality 
and A Person of In- 
ferior Station. London, 
1784. Vols. I, n. 


Frag 

[William Combe], Frag- 
fuenis in the Manner of 
Sterne London, 1 797. 

Let Mar 

[William Combe], Leliers 
to Marianne. London, 
1823. 

Rep 

[William ('ombej, ‘Letter 
to Rousseau 2 Aclmr- 
raann’s Repostiory of 
London, 1824. 
3id Sen, m, 205 210. 

Cross 

iror/^5 of Laurence Sterne, 
ed. W. L Cross. New 
York, 1904. Journal to 
Eliza Q7id Vofious Let- 
ters, p. 263. 


A figure in boldface type indicates the number of a letter as it appears in the 
collection to which reference is made. Thus C 18. 99. 4 signifies Collection L\ 
letter 18, p. 99, line 4. Roman numerals indicate particular volumes of a work. 

Let us turn forthwith to the first of the important titles among these 
imitations and so-called forgeries. 


A. Siemens Letters to His Friends on Various Occasions. 

London 1775. 

This was the second collection of Sterne’s letters to appear after his 
death. It was published 12 July, 1775.^® Of the twelve letters which it 
contains I admit four as genuine. The remaining eight 1 consider forgeries 
by Combe. 

Six of the eight letters that I have rejected Combe declared in the 
preface to to have written himself. It would be impertinent to 
suggest that he did not speak frankly: 

At length a small volume, with the title of Letters by the late Mr. Sterne^ was 
published in London, the originality of which was most positively asserted by 
the Editor in his Preface,^® and, if I recollect aright, passed current, and not 
without applause, with the gentlemen who conduct the Reviews. — — Of these 
Letters, the fourthy fifths sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, were, I well knew, 

the offspring of that pen which wrote the contents of the following volumes. 

They were written by way of experiment, and made their first appearance in a 

London Chronicle, 11-13 July, 1775. 

B> PP* 161-162; Letters supposed, etc., i, ii-iii A, p, ii. 
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provincial newspaper; and passing on thro’ the common channel of Magazines, 
Chronicles, Evening-Posts, Journals, &c. &c. &c. were collected together, and, 
being blended with a few of Mr. Sterne’s genuine compositions, were published, 
with a solemn declaration in the preface, that they were all faithful transcripts 

of original letters in the possession of the Editor; nay, I perceived, to my 

very great astonishment, that one of them had even found its way into Mrs. 
Meddlers late publication of her father’s posthumous works.^^ 

But this disarming confession, which has the appearance of truth, 
has failed to give entire satisfaction. Some years ago Sterne’s own copy 
of the ninth letter, to the composition of which Combe succinctly laid 
claim, turned up, addressed to Mrs. Vesey, in the Letter Book in the 
Morgan Library The discovery has led two writers, both of whom 
were eager to detach B from the list of Combe’s works and to bestow it 
upon Sterne, to reject the whole content of his confession. Such an act 
appears, perhaps, a trifle intemperate once we pause to consider how 
Combe in attributing to himself a letter Sterne had actually written 
might easily have erred not from design but from a hurried review of the 
false letters surrounding it. Indeed with the exception of the letter to 
Mrs. Vesey, and A 8 all the letters Combe attributed to himself contain 
so remarkable a series of parallels with Sterne’s writings that the general 
truth of his assertion is virtually undeniable. Let us examine a few 
passages: 

A 4. — This letter is an invitation from Sterne to a young friend to visit him at 
Coxwold. A portion of its phrases appear to be the stock in trade of the forger 
of C. Part derive from Sterne: 

A. 4. 16: Some tender-hearted dam- 
sel in distress would ever have been 
my object: — to wipe away the tears 
from off the cheek of such a friendless 
fair one. 


A 4. 16: 1 would go to Mecca — and 
for a friend — to the end of the world. 


SJ 51: in wiping them away from 
off the cheeks of the first and fairest of 
women, as I’m sitting with my hand- 
kerchief in my hand in silence the 
whole night besides her : 6*/ 144, 23-26; 
B 10, 8-10; 23, 9; 150, 9-11; C 3. 15, 
3-10; 19. 107, 9-12; 36. 203, 16-204, 
1;D34, 15-17. 

TS III, 53: Mecca ... I would go a 
pilgrimage. 

Med Ox 286, i6~17a: I would set 
out this hour upon a pilgrimage to 
Mecca for their sakes; Let Bk Ox 287, 

17. 


« Cf. A S, 19-25; Med,, ii, 216-231. 

Cf. A 9. 44r48; Lek BL Ox,, 137-138. 


21 B, V, XX. 
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A 4. 16: But wherefore do I think 
of arms and Dulcineas — when, alas, 
my spear is grown rusty, and is ht only 
to be hung in the old family hall, 
among pistols without cochs, and hel- 
mets that have lost their vizard. 


A A, 11:1 fear I have little on my 
side but laughter and good spirits! 
these have stood me in great stead for 
twenty years past. 

.4 4. 15 : 1 suppose this will overtake 
you at the Hot-wells, as you are walk- 
ing a sentimental foot-pace beside 
some phthisical nymph of the fountain. 

A 6 — 

A 6. 26: 1 have been much concerned 
at your overthrow; but our roads are 
ill contrived for the airy vehicles now 
in fashion. May it be the last fall you 
ever meet with in this world! — this 
reflection costs me a deep sigh — and 
I fear, my friend, you will get over it 
no cheaper, 

A 6. 28 : and all that charmed man- 
kind, and delighted me, become a clod 
of the valley! 


A 6, 28-9: Here, my Cordelia, I will 
weed clean thy grave — I will stretch 
myself upon it—I will wet it with 
tears— and the traveller shall not turn 
aside to observe me. 


Let Bk Ox 294: Dulciiiea ... II! 
enter the Lists with him and break a 
spear in your behalf; tho by the by, 
mine is half rusty, and should be hung 
up in the old family hall amongst 
Pistols without Cocks, and Helmets 
which have lost their Vkaids; SJ 58, 
25-7, B 23, 10-12; c'2i. 119, 6-9; 25. 
139, 12-15; 29. 163, 2-5, 33. 182, 7-9, 
34. 189, 18-20. 

TS III, 1: I smmre it should be kept 
a-going at that rate these forty years, 
if it pleased but the fountain of life to 
bless me with health and good spiiits; 
A 5. 24, 6-7; C 2L 119, 9-12, 

{Cross 263: “commencing Hdithisi- 
cal Nymph of the Foiintaink’' Mrs. 
Draper to Mrs. James, 15 Apr., 1772.) 
C 8. 44, 2-3; 33. 183, 1-4; Phil Brist 
I, 37; OL II, 2, 18-19; D 26, 25-26. 

Let Bk Ox 293: I first sympathize 
for the unkind greeting upon french 
ground which you met with by your 
overthrow — may it be the last shock 
you receive in this w^orkP — tliis re- 
flection, costs me a deep sigh — & alas! 
my friend! I dread it will let you go 
off no cheaper; C 4. 17, 1-7. 

TS Ilf 245: and that warm heart of 
thine, with all its generous and open 
vessels, compressed into a clod of the 
valley! (cf. Job 2L 33); C 18. 100, 6-7; 
20. 113, 18-19; Phil Brkt x, 69; OL ii, 
19, 21-22; Let Mar 18. 

Let Bk Ox 361, 10-11, 32-35: my 
Cordelia! and some kind-hearted 
Swain shall come and weed our graves, 
as I have weeded thine. ... I can lie 
beside thy grave, and drop tears of 
tenderness upon the Turf covers 
thee, and not one passenger turn his 
head aside to remark or envy me. 
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A 6. 29: excuse the wanderings of 
my pen; it governs me, I govern not it. 

A7— 

yl 7. 31: I am still weak, and can 
hardly make myself heard across my 
table. 

7. 35 : to put on my fooFs cap, and 
jingle the bells. 

A 7. 36-37: My pen is a leaden one, 
and it is with some difficulty I trail it 
on. 


TS n, 203 : Ask my pen, — it governs 
me, — I govern not it. 

TS III, 2: Eugenius could scarce 
hear me speak across the table; C 5. 
22, 10-11, 27. 150, 13-14; 37, 206, 
17-19. 

TS 95: my cap and bell. 

JE Ox 329: if I have strength & 
Spirits to trail my pen down to the 
bottom of the page. Combe to Rous- 
seau, Rep 207b My pen is so un- 
accustomed to the business, that it 
trails heavily along the paper; B 151, 
24-26, C 30. 167, 4-6. 


A 8. — Although I have found no parallels to this letter, the anecdote which it 
contains may, like B 24-26, 135-139, be modelled upon sections of SJ, 


A 10 — 

A 10. 49 : I am thus far on my way 
to Shandy-Hail; — two more stages and 
I shall be at the end of a tedious jour- 
ney. 

A 11 — 

A 11. 61: She shall retire to some 
corner of the world. 


.4 12— 

A 12. 67 . you and I were not cast 
in one mould. 


Med Ox 346: I have got conveyed 
thus far . . . but press on to Barnby 
Lloor to night, and if possible to York 
the next 


Ye Ox 318: in what corner of the 
world fancy points out to thee; 

Let Bk Ox 259. 

Combe to Rousseau, Rep 205; cor- 
ner of the world; C 5. 26, 8-9. 

Let Bk Ox 122: the Wise heads I see 
on the continent are . . . cast in the 
same Moulds. 


Such parallels may seem damning evidence of forgery; at least it would 
be surprising if more complete proof of Combe’s hand were to be dis- 
closed. But should proceed cautiously. We should note that, although 
most of the sources are to be found in Sterne’s novels, there appear to 
be a few which, so far as I am aware, are to be found only within the 
pages of the Letter Book and the Journal to Eliza, These manuscripts did 
not happen to be printed until the present century. How did Combe 
gain access to them? Or did he possess copies of the letters as Sterne had 
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sent them through the post? Remembering Samuel Rogers's tale to the 
effect that Combe boasted it was with him, not with Sterne, that Eliza 
Draper was in love,^^ shall we conclude that she communicated to him 
manuscripts in her possession? The only known source for A 4. 15 would 
seem to warrant that supposition. But in 1775 Eliza Drapei was in 
India. 

There is another dif&culty. A was published in July, 1775, three 
months before Lydia issued her important collection of Sterne’s Icttcis. 
Nevertheless A contains passages for which 1 can find sources only 
within Lydia's edition. As a result, I am obliged to conciude that Combe 
was acquainted with its contents before publication. At moments f will 
even suspect him of lending a finger to the rewriting of Alcd Or 1. That 
conclusion is one alternative. The other is either to accept Sterne as the 
author of the entire contents of A (and perhaps of all but three of the 
suspected letters), which decision must collapse into a]3surdity, or to 
admit that the questioned documents in A are overpaintings, that 
Combe split up a letter or two in his possession and by copious additions 
eked out a profitable series. I myself cannot answer these questions and 
suppositions. I can only postulate the necessity for their existence. 


A S. The fire letter. 

In his preface to B Combe said of this letter: perceived, to my very 
great astonishment, that one of them had even found its way into Mrs, 
Medalle's late publication of her father's posthumous works." Lydia 

printed it in vol. ii, 126-131, addressing it to a certain Mrs. M -d s 

and, no matter whether the letter is genuine or not, misdating it. In 1780 
the editor of Sterne's Works^ perhaps acquainted wdth Combe's declara- 
tion, omitted it from his collection of the letters. 

Lydia's sanction of the letter is unimportant. She was not a scrupulous 
editor. We should accept it not upon her authority but upon the merits 
of its contents. These are precisely what most warn us against it. Wc note 
as parallels: 


A 5. 19, 1-3. 


A 5. 20, 10-15. 
A 5. 21, 1. 

A 5. 21, 1-3. 

A 5. 21, 3-5. 

A 5. 21, 4-5. 


IS II, 174, 4; III, 145, 1-2; C 16. 89, 
19-90, 1; 28. 158, 1. 

Med Ox 256, 30; C 9. 46, 9-1 L 
C9. 47, 1;P80, 4. 

C 9. 46, 18-19. 

C9. 48, 9-12. 

JE Ox 336, 10-11; C 4. 19, 8-9; 28, 
159, 7-8. 


^ Recollections of the TaUe-Talk of Samuel Rogers^ ed. Dyce (New Soutligate, 1887), 

p. 116. 
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A 5. 21, 8-12. 

C9. 49, 5-11. 

A S. 21, 12-13. 

C 9. 48, 14-15. 

A 5. 21, 14-17. 

C 9. 48, 16-19. 

A 5. 22, 3. 

SJ 13, 6-8; C 9. 49, 11-13. 

A 5. 22, 11-13. 

Med Ox 234, 5-6. 

A S. 23, 2-5. 

Med Ox 353, 14-15b, 90, 24; C 3. 14, 


2,D27, 1-4. 

A 5. 23, 10-12. 

A 4. 14, 1-12; Med Ox 254, 6-14a; 


C8. 43, 7-14; 21. 118, 16-18. 

A 5. 23, 15. 

TS ii. 111, 3-4; m, 1, 2; C 5. 23, 7. 

A S. 24,4-11. 

TS HI, 1, 8-10; III, 1-3; 4 4. 17, 1-10; 


C 21. 119, 9-12. 

It is apparent that Combe stole heavily from this letter when pre- 
paring C 9, We might in consequence argue that his use of it is proof of 
its authenticity. But if we examine the method Combe employed in 
developing the ''nun theme, a suggestion for which he had found in 
Let Bk Ox 201, in view of the numerous parallels with TS which the 
letter contains together with borrowings from A 4., we are certainly 
justified in associating the reappearance of the "fire theme’’ with that 
of the nuns of Byland Abbey. 

B. Letters supposed to have been written by Yorick and Eliza, 
London, Printed for J. Bew, 1779, 2 vols. Reprinted as 
Sterne’s Second Journal to Eliza^ ed. M. R. B. Shaw, 

London, 1929. References to B indicate the reprint. 

The authorship of this work was quietly submitted by Combe’s book- 
seller Bew in 1784 when at the end of the second volume of OL he ad- 
vertised the book among others by Combe. Many years later Combe 
himself included it in a list of his writings: "Letters supposed to have 
passed between Sterne and Eliza. 2 vols.”^^ Here then, we might argue, 
is a genuine imitation by Combe, one which, like the letters in Pic Nic, 
might serve to test the validity of C. But not many years ago these let- 
ters were reprinted under the title of Sterne’s Second Journal to Eliza, 
The editor of the reprint, Miss M. R. B. Shaw, in the conviction that 
the authorship of these little volumes was pilfered by Combe, sketches 
in her introduction her reasons for restoring the work to Sterne. Pos- 
sessing as she does a truly exquisite ear for prose rhythms, she declares 
that the work "contains no modulation, tonality or cadence foreign to 
Sterne”^^ and that its style "can bear comparison with Sterne’s down to 
the smallest detail.”^® Hence, she maintains, Combe’s stylistic defi.ciencies 
render impossible his authorship of "a work which, in characterization, 
composition, and style reveals a master in the art and craft of letters. 

« See chart, p. 1093. Gent, Mag,, May, 1852, p. 467. B, xix. B, xn. 
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Here all is music, all is 'in tune with itself^ ... Its supreme art . . . And 
Miss Shaw proceeds to disclose her sensitive appreciation of the beauties 
of Sterne's English, But lest anyone cavil with her for resting her case 
solely upon perfection of style, she examines the literary allusions as 
well and finds them to be "precisely those that wt should expect to find 
in an authentic work. All Sterne's favourite authors have been laid under 
contribution, either indirectly or by explicit reference to their works.”'^^ 
Unfortunately Miss Shaw neglects to tell us at w%at point Burton, 
Cervantes, and Locke exert their influence upon the text of B. No more 
does she explain why Milton, whose name appears, so I think, moic often 
upon Combe's page than upon Sterne's, should be selected for discussion. 
No doubt this is small matter. But Miss Shaw, firm in her conviction that 
she is editing a work by the author of Tristram Shandy, has more cogent 
arguments. She has detected, for example, a resemblance between B and 
two passages in /£. Wherefore she concludes logically enough that the 
author of B based his work upon Sterne's journal. Still, is it not Just 
possible that Miss Shaw has ignored certain structural similarities be- 
tween B and YE Ox which, since it had been published in 1775, was 
available to Combe as a guide?^® And was there not a patent forgery with 
the title Letters from Eliza to Yorick published the same year? This too 
might well have served the author of B while preparing Eliza's portion of 
his book. Indeed it is more plausible to weigh this possibility than to 
admit with Miss Shaw that Sterne himself was the author of her section. 
But Miss Shaw does not stop here. She thinks of Sterne quite rightly 
as a great and painstaking writer. In consequence, having observed the 
similarities between B and JE, she concludes that Sterne, growing dis- 
satisfied with the sesthetic unity of the Journal he wrote from his sick- 
bed, abandoned it for B which, she feels, is "in every way . . . the 
natural fulfilment of the first" journal.®^ She continues: 

If this work is taken as his, then his other Works [by which is meant the Folilkal 
Romance, Tristram Shandy^ the Sentimental Journey, together with sermons and 
letters] fall into place as the gradual endeavour of an artist to achieve a more 
perfect expression of emotional experience, by a process of translation from 
the world of determined facts into that of the higher, freer, reality of art.^^ 

B, XV. 28 xxvir. 

In a review of B {Saturday Review of Literature, vi, 586), Governor Cross observed 
that the letters reveal “an intimate acquaintance with Siemens works, with ‘Tristram 
Shandy,’ ‘A Sentimental Journey,’ his sermons, and his letters, which are frequently drawn 
upon for paraphrase and dilution. With the exception of the last letter, which purports to 
have been written while death is impending, all the rest, except for some anachronisms, 
keep close to the periodcovered by the ten letters from Yorick to Eliza?^ Cf . Henri Fluch&re. 
“Laurence Sterne et William Combe,” Reme Anglo’^Americaim (av., 1931), pp. 313-328. 

3«B,XXXV. 
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Thus Sterne’s perfect utterance becomes the Second Journal (J5). It is^ 
so the editor with pardonable emphasis avers: 

the supreme apologia of Sterne’s genius, the most penetrating and judicious study 
of his personality that has yet been written, and one that, by its organic con- 
nection with his Works, transcends the limits of an imitation.®^ 

I shall not offer arguments against so large a statement. I shall simply 
confess my inability to recognize Laurence Sterne in the self-conscious 
exquisite whom Miss Shaw portrays. William Combe, on the other hand, 
appears to me to receive less consideration from Miss Shaw than his 
literary merit would seem to require. Assuredly he was not unintelligent. 
The myriad parallels noted below under C are in themselves a valid in- 
stance. And even which was never intended to be other than a series 
of letters supposed to have been written by Sterne and Mrs. Draper, is 
a meritorious, if now contested, imitation. Combe, let it be said, pos- 
sessed the tricky skill Miss Shaw would deny him. His memory was keen, 
his familiarity with Sterne’s life and writings most intimate, his sense of 
Sterne’s rhythms adequate. What he lacked (his want of the faculty is 
apparent on every page of his imitations of Sterne) was his hero’s gift 
of incisive thinking. Combe’s cloudy trivialities are not the stuff of 
Sterne’s prose. 

But we must limit ourselves to a consideration of parallel passages. A 
glance at those noted between B and certain miscellaneous passages 
may prompt us to restore to Combe that which he declared he made. 


a. B 11: I had breakfasted at a 
coffeehouse, among pert, ignorant en- 
signs, and grey-haired ietchers. 


h. B 12: Do thy shipmates, Eliza, 
answer the expectation thou hadst 
formed of them? ...lam... jealous 
of the young Son of Battle who accom- 
panies thee. ... I am really appre- 
hensive that he will fall violently in 
love with thee. ... On the same ship 
with Eliza for six whole months to- 
gether! 

c. B 13 : 1 hope the pianoforte keeps 
in tune. 


[? Derived from Hill’s account of 
Sterne’s jest at the expence of a cap- 
tain in a York coffeehouse; cf. London 
Chronicle 3-6 May, 1760, 434-435. 
Quoted by Cross, Life^ 125-126.] 

YE Ox 314-315: I think you could 
act no otherwise than you did with the 
young soldier. ... I think it . . . 
likely that he attaches himself to thee, 
Eliza . . . Five months with Eliza; 
and in the same room; and an amorous 
son of Mars besides! 


YE Ox 310: your piano fort6 must 
be tuned. 


^ Bg xxxvm. 
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d, 20: I did not write merely to 
be read, — but to be studied. 

e, B 23: 1 will furbish up my ar- 
mour, — and sharpen my spear — and 
brighten my target, — and put a new 
vizor to my helmet, and be thy knight, 
— and sally forth, my fair Dulcinea, 
in defence of thy injured virtue. 


/ B 12' you may add this to the 
other Essays of an unfortunate Indian 
Lady. 

g. B 150: the tears are now upon 
my cheek. — As I wipe them off, — I 
pray the Angel of Pity to stretch forth 
his hand, — and wipe thine away for 
ever! 

L jB 16: 1 am resolved therefore, to 
have a few casts in plaister of Paris 
from the marble busts of me done by 
the celebrated Nolhkens when I vras at 
Rome; a couple of which I wdll order 
to be well glazed in imitation of 
marble. 


43: I see the white cliffs of 
Albion lift their heads above the sea. 


i. B 107 : How did it happen that 
they had not a place in your Senti- 
mental Journey ? — But I recollect . . . 
that you have not yet, in your senti- 
mental travels, reached Italy 


Med Ox 90: I wrote not to ht fed ^ 
but to be famous. 

Lei Bk Ox 29 L 111 pul off my 
Cassoc & turn Knight Ivrrant for you, 
& say the kindest things of you to 
Dulcinea that Diildnca evei heard, 
. . . I’ll enter the Lists with liiiii, and 
break a spear in your behalf; tho by 
the by, mine is half rusty, and should 
be hung up in the old family hall 
amongst Pistols! 

YE Ox 320-321: I shall print your 
letters, as finished essays, ‘diy an un- 
fortunate Indian lady.’^ 

TS ii, 214: The aicusing spirit which 
flew up to heaven’s chancery with the 
oath, blush’d as he gave it in — and the 
recording angel as he wrote ii down, 
dropped a tear upon the word, and 
blotted it out for ever. 

Public AdDertiscr^ 13 Feb., 1771, 1; 
“A Bust of the late Reverend Mr. 
Sterne. 

, . . T. Becket, Bookseller in the 
Strand is ready to deliver to Sub- 
scribers a Bust of the above celebrated 
Genius, done from a Marble one which 
he sat to at Rome, executed by the 
famous Noliken. . , . Tlie pi ice in 
plain Plaister is One Guinea, or if done 
in Imitation of Marble, oi luonzed, 
they will be Six Shillings more.”''® 

Letters of Eliza to Yoricky Loncl^i 
1775, 45 [a forgery]: I can no^irfiger 
behold the white cliffs of thy native 

land. 

Id. 17: 1 received your Sentimental 
Journey.®® 


This advertisement, which seems to be the source for the corresponding passage in By 
appeared in the Public Advertist^y it will be observed, three years after Sterne’s death* 
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k, B 24ii. Author’s note: ‘^This 
story has already appeared in a little 
local work, called the Philosopher in 
Bristol ; — but although it may be 
found there, — yet as it was originally 
written for these volumes, it stands in 
its proper place.’’ 

l. 5 147 : 1 love consistency in every- 
thing. . . . But of all the blunders of 
tasteless artists, or tasteless employers 
of them, — none can be so absuid as the 
introducing Giecian columns, etc , 
into Gothic buildings — I really lament 
the case of these fail daughtcis of 
ancient Art, when I see them in some 
of our Gothic cathedreJs 


m B 27: When I am at Coxwold 
. . . 1 go to . . . the ruins of a Benedic- 
tine Monastery, about a mile and a 
half from my cottage . . . Many 
parts of the ruin are still entire, the 
refectory is almost perfect, and great 
part of the chapel has hitherto defied 
the power of time. 

». B SO ; I had seen Nature in every 
dress, — in the savage rudeness of the 


Phil Brisi. [By Combe.] 


[Combe], History of the University of 
Cambridge (London, 1815), ii, 293: 
Of Gibbs’s Senate House and its rela- 
tion to King’s College Chapel Combe 
wrote '^Notwithstanding the acknowl- 
edged beauty of its elevation, yet 
'when viewed in connection with 
King’s College Chapel, it loses some- 
thing of its magnificence by being 
placed in the vicinity of that cele- 
brated structure.’ Perhaps it may not 
be going too far to accuse the pro- 
jectors both of the senate-house and 
the front of the public library, of a 
deficiency in just taste, evinced by 
their placing designs so totally in- 
congruous in respect of architectural 
rules by the side of that venerable 
Gothic pile.” 

[Byland Abbey, built by monks of 
the Cistercian reform.] Cf. Gent, Mag,^ 
Aug., 1811, 108. the "habitable parts 
of this Monastery have disappeared, 
if we except some slight vestiges to the 
South of the Church.” The writer of 
this article is at a loss to locate the 
foundations of the refectory. 

OL II, 100: Browne whom I con- 
sider as the Claide Lorrain of garden- 


These parallel passages are supposedly written in the early spring of 1767. But SJ, to 
which both allude, was at this moment little more than a few notes and was not published 
until Feb., 1768, Miss Shaw justifies the anachronism on the grounds that "Sterne, it is 
well known, was in the habit of making modifications of this kind” (B, xxvn). It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this explanation with the appearance of the same "modification” in the 
forged Letters from El ha to Yorich which was published four years before B, 
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uncultivated mountain, and exquis- 
itely adorned by Taste and her disciple 
Brown.^^ 


ers , . . an improver of Nature with 
the implements of Nature. 


Besides these suggestions of imposture and of Combe, there remains 
for consideration a group of phrases, to be found here and there among 
the letters of which afford quite as convincing proof of Combe's hand 
as any of the above parallels. The words chaimted {B 21) and chaimt 
{B 25) are uncharacteristic of Sterne. Suspicious likewise, because they 
recall a host of similar phrases appearing throughout the letters I believe 
Combe to have written, are such touchstones as ^'gouty world of its 
spleen" {B 133), ‘^smooth thy pillow" {B 134), ^Vaticinated destiny" 
{B 150), ''that kind Being" {B 152) and a passage {B 148-150) devoted 
to Archbishops Sterne and Drummond. In my opinion these phrases are 
virtual proof of forgery. But I am well aware that to another they may 
not be such, since Sterne's own letters betray many occasions when he 
copied directly from himself. His letter to Lord Shelburne {Med Ox 196) 
is the most glaring illustration of his duplicity. Almost its entire contents 
are lifted from two passages in JE. Elsewhere his letters iterate a phrase 
or a series of sentences that he has already sent to other correspondents. 
Whence, it would seem, the occurrence of parallel passages in any collec- 
tion of letters alleged to be his, far from furnishing proof of the presence 
of forgery, should on the contrary supply us with valid reasons for believ- 
ing such letters genuine. But this argument is not based upon an intimate 
knowledge cither of Sterne's habit of copying from himself or of the 
method employed by the writer of the questioned letters. Sterne cop- 
ied from himself only upon occasion. In general, so far as is known, 
he relied upon fresh invention. But the writer of the letters under con- 
sideration, in order to simulate Sterne's style, was obliged to copy and 
recopy at almost every turn. This distinction, which is fundamental, is 
evident upon comparison of the parallels noted throughout my edition 
of Sterne's Letters with the bewildering number revealed in this study. 
In fine, throughout the entire series of Sterne's genuine letters, for the 
most part filled with accounts of his doings of which the doubtful letters 
are singularly innocent, the habit of repetition is at best infrequent, 
whereas among the latter a phrase is repeated until, as with Elaine's 
muttering, the ear wearies to hear it. And when Combe in established 
forgeries {D) is found using the tell tale phrase, there is only one con- 
clusion to make, namely, that the phrase was part of his stock in trade 
and that letters, for the genuineness of which no authority exists, which 


This reference to the landscape gardener Lancelot Brown (1715-17^3) is not especially 
characteristic of Sterne. 
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contain it, are from his pen and from no other. For it is not so much his 
anachronisms that delect him as it is the manner in which he manu- 
factured his forgeries and imitations of Sterne. 

C. Ovigitidl Letters of ike Idle Reverend Mr, Laurence Sterne^ 
London, Printed at the Logographic Press, 1788. 

This collection of thirty-nine letters, from which I have accepted 
three as presumably genuine, was published in April, 1788. Despite 
the statement on the title-page that the letters were '^Hitherto un- 
published,'’ thirty had already appeared in the European Magazine 
betiveeii February, 1787, and January, 1788. No preface, attesting the au- 
thenticity of the collection, accompanied the volume. As a result the 
Critical Review^'^ remained cautious: 

The Letters are really excellent, and truly Shandean* they are such as Sterne 
might have written, or as he would not have disowned. From the internal evi- 
dence, there is no reason to doubt of their being genuine; but, if we compare 
them with the Letters published by Mrs. Medaile, they are so much superior, in 
point of correctness and elegance, that, if they are Sterne’s, they must have been 
written by him with no common care. ... On the whole, if they are not written 
by Sterne, they are superior to his real Letters. 

The Analytical Review^^ denounced them: suppose very few, who 

peruse these letters, will hesitate a moment to pronounce them spurious, 
and, as such, will pass them over with contempt.” In modern times the 
late Sir Sidney Lee rejected them,®^ but Mr. Lewis Melville and the 
late Mr. Sichel have quoted from them not infrequently. Governor 
Cross, who at one time was surprised that ^This correspondence could 
ever have been regarded as genuine, has in later years come to believe 
that ‘‘most of them are in substance genuine beyond reasonable doubt.”^^ 
The w>'hole collection was reprinted in the Works of Laurence Sterne 
(Oxford 1926-27), Letters^ 195-293. 

External proof of Combe’s authorship of C is not wanting. Besides 
confessing himself the writer of J5, Combe laid claim to “letters in imita- 
tion of Mr. Sterne. 1 voL”^^ On first thought we are apt to identify this 
title with A until we note the association between Combe and the 

126, 144, 147. 8^ j^^e, 1788, pp. 439--440. 

88 July, 1788, p. 335. Sterne, liv, 218a. 

of Lmimtcc Skrne (New York, 1904), Letters and Miscellanies, i, xxviii. 

« Life (New Haven, 1925), n, 278. In the last edition of Life (p. 611) he suggests that 
^‘several of them are in substance genuine.’* 

Three lists of Combe’s acknowledged writings were printed by Robert Cole in Gent 
Mag,, May, 1852, pp. 467-469. A fourth list Hotten compHed for Ms edition of Combe’s 
Doctor Syntaxes Three Tours (London, 1868), xxv, n. 3, xx-xltoe* 
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printer of C which issued, we know, fiom the Logographic Press. In 
1784 John Walter, later to be famous as the founder of The Times, had 
set up an office under Royal Letters Patent ^'for printing by wurds 
intire instead of single Letters, a process which he teimeci logography. 
Between 1784 and the year in which C appeared he printed foity hooks. 
Two years later, in 1790, he published Combe’s continiialiun of Le 
Sage’s Le Liable Boitenx, the Devil upon Two Sticks in Fnghuul. ('onibc, 
we know, was Walter’s associate at this time. In 1787 the first pari of 
his edition of Anderson’s History of Commerce issued from the Logo- 
graphic Press and was followed two years later by a further example of 
his editing, Meares’ Voyages to the North West Coast of A^nerii a During 
this period he was doubtless a contributor to the columns of Walter’s 
Universal Register}^ And when in 1788 that paper changed its name to 
The Times, Combe remained in close relations with it, lending his hand 
and advice to Printing House Square until he was past seventy-five 
years of age.^® It is thus by no mere coincidence that Walter should have 
chanced to print both his friend’s continuation of a novel by Le Sage 
and what is apparently a forged edition of Sterne’s letters. Internal 
evidence points to William Combe as the author of C. His association 
with Walter serves to buttress suspicion with something just siiort of 
proof. 

C 1. — This letter (see Chart) is perhaps the most intciesting example 
of Combe’s method. It describes Sterne’s visit to nuns wdioni lie imagined 
to reside among the ruins of Byland Abbey, a Cistercian mooument near 
Coxwold. No mention of such visits occurs in Sterne’s publislicd writings 
until April 16, 1767, when he alluded to the nuns in JE, A fullei refer- 
ence, that which evidently served Combe as a source, appears in Let 
Bk Ox 360-361. Acquainted wdth Sterne’s fanciful revery, Comlic, it 
seems, sketched his version in A 6, developed it four years later in B, and 
in 1787 published in a magazine a third variant which the next year he 
incorporated into C. A fourth version Combe forged for the Pic Nic 
(D) in 1803. 

London Chronicle, 22-4 Apr., 1784, p. 397. Cf, C, H. Timpeiiey, Encyclopedia of 
Literary and Typographical Anecdote (London, 1842), p. 749; MacmillaPs Magazine, Nov., 
1878, 17-22; D,N B , v,s. Walter, lix, 248; History of the Times, j, J7<S5-mi (London, 
1935), pp. 3 ff. 

History of the Times, i, 13. 


^ IbU , I, 32 


find., X, 133, 135. 
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(’ 1 : Combe's use of the '‘lum theme,” 1775-1803 
1775 1779 1788 1803 

A B c D 


I visited my abbey, 
as usual, tncjy tne- 
iiing p. IS 


To this place, after 
my coilce, unless 
prevented by inclem- 
ent skies, I guide my 
daily steps p. 27 


every day after cof- 
fee, I will take you to 
pay a visit to my 
nuns p. 2. 


To this . . . spot, I 
take my walk every 
day after I have 
taken my coffee, p. 
81. 


an afternoon pil- 
grimage 1 frequently 
make to tlie ruins of 
a Benedictine Mon- 
astery, a!)out a mile 
<ancl a half from my 
cottage p. 27. 


Have . . . patience, 
and I Will tell you. 
P 2 

^'ou must know 
then p 2 

on passing out of my 
back door, I very 
soon gain a path, 
which . . . brmgs me, 
in about twenty min- 
utes to the ruins of a 
monastery p. 2. 


have a little pa- 
tience ... to hear me 
out p.80 

You must know 
then p. 80 

about two miles be- 
hind my house, there 
is a fine ruin of a 
benedictme abbey. 

p. 80. 


The pathway leads, 
by a gentle descent, 
thiu’ many beautiful 
emlosuies and em- 
lioweiing Ihickcts p. 
27 

I go to visit my 
nuns^ p. 27. 


These remains are 
situated on the 
banks of a clear glid- 
ing stream; on the 
opposite side whereof 
rises a bold ridge of 
hills, thick with 
wood -and finely 
varied by jutting 
rocks and broken 
precipIcesj-'-and 
these are so very 
abrupt, that they 
. . encrcase the so- 
lemnity of the place 
p. 27. 


after conducting me 
through several ver- 
dant meadows and 
shady thickets, p. 2. 


This saunter of mine, 
when I take it, I call 
paying a visit to my 
mim. p. 3. 

Tt is an awful spot — 
a rivulet flows by it, 
and a lofty bank, 
covered with wood, 
that rises abruptly 
on the opposite side, 
gives a gloom to the 
whole, and forbids 
the thoughts . . - 
from wandering from 
the place, p. 3. 


A path, shaded by 
tail hedge-rows, 
through a succession 
of meadows pp. 80* 
81. 

This I call visiting 
my nuns p 81. 


It is by the side of a 
river, whose opposite 
bank rises in some- 
what of a mountain- 
ous form; and where 
the craggs blend ro- 
mantically with the 
wood that hangs 
about them. p. 81. 
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1775 

A 


far removed from 
the noise and bustle 
of a malicious world 

p. 28. 


amid the mouldering 
arches of ancient 
greatness I take my 
solitary walk p 28. 


1779 

B 

then, perhaps, I lean 
over a neighbouring 
gate, and watch the 
gliding brook before 
me. p. 28. 

Here is it that I 
catch those sombre 
tints of sentiment 
which I sometimes 
give to the world — 
to humanize and rob 
It of its spleen p. 28. 


sometimes I sit me 
down upon a stone, 
p. 28 A few bunches 
of aiders grow fan- 
tastically among the 
broken columns, p. 
27, 


1788 

C 

So I lean, lacka- 
daysicaliy, over a 
gate, and look at the 
passing stream, p 4. 

and forgive the 
spleen, the gout, and 
the envy of a mali- 
cious world p 4, 


after having taken 
a stroll beneath 
mouldering arches, I 
summon the sister- 
hood. p. 4. 

and take the fairest 
among them, and sit 
down with her . . . 
beneath a bunch of 
alders, p. 4. 


1803 

I) 

Or sometimes I lean 
aganst a gale, and 
contemplate the 
arches p. 81, 

and then I return 
home to resume my 
pen, with the hope of 
doing some good to a 
gouty and splenetic 
world p 81. 


1 . . contemplate 

the arches p 81. 


There I sit dowm 
upon the fragment 
of a pillar, beside a 
knot of alder trees. 

p 81. 


Parallels from Sterne are not wanting: 


C 1, 1: running at the ring of pleas- 
ure. 

C 1, 4 : 1 lean, lackadaysically. 

C 1. 4: Fie, for shame! Tristram. 

C 1. 5 : philosophers ... in opposi- 
tion to ail their saws and see-saws. 

C 1. 5. when he is pursuing some 
Dulcima. 


TS III, 73: running at the ring of 
pleasure. 

SJ 64: in my lack-a-day -steal mann- 
er; C 16. 86, 19; 37. 205, 7. 

TS I, 54: Fy! Mr. Shandy; D 80, 23. 

Serm i, 222: see-saws of philosophy; 
C 2. 10, 19; 7. 37, 8-9; 20. UO, 13-14; 
29. 160, 5. 

Med Ox 256: I myself must ever 
have some dulcinea in my head; Lei 
Bk Ox 294, 10; B 23, 13; C 14. 74, 8; 
29. 163, 3; 33. 183, 8, 

TS I, 22: to the very end of the 
chapter; D 26, 10. 


C 1. 5: at the end of the chapter. 
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C 2. 7, 5. 

5/ 149, 1-2. 

C2. 7, 17-20. 

TS I, Dedication, 7-8. 

C 2. 8, 5. 

rS' n, 117, 1; ibid, in, 69, 15. 

C 2. 9, 6-7. 

C 26. 144, 16. 

C2. 9, 16-17. 

SJ 109, 17; C32. 175, 1-2. 

C 2. 10, 19. 

Serm i, 222, 7-8; C 1. 5, 5-6; C 7. 37, 
8-9; 20. 110, 13-14; 29. 160, 5. 

C2. 11, 1-3. 

TSn, 195,9-14; C 20. Ill, 11-13; 21. 
116, 1-6; D 25, 25 to 26, 2. 

00 

TS m, 50, 1. 

Note the similarity of opinion between C 2. 8, 7-12 and example 1 on 

p. 1080. Compare C 2. 9, 

13 with Rep,, 3rd Ser,, ii, 89: Combe “was 

remarkably abstemious, drinking nothing but water/' 

C3. 14, 2. 

Med Ox 353, 14-15b; 90, 24; A 5. 23, 
2-4; Z) 27, 1-4. 

C3. 14, 9. 

Med 0x353, 12~13b; C 18. 100, 15-16. 

C3. 14, 16-17. 

TS n, 89, 22. 

C 3. IS, 3-10. 

SJ 51, 25-28; 144, 23-26; A 4. 16, 
2-6. B 10, 8-10; 23, 9; ISO, 9-11; C 19. 
107, 9-12; 36. 203, 16 to 204, 1; D 34, 
15-17. 

C 3. 15, 13-14. 

r5ni, 17,8; 15 134, 11; C 6. 31, 15-16; 
19-107, 14-15. 

C4. 17, 1-7. 

lei Bk Ox 293, 3-7; A 6. 26, 1-8; 

C 4. 18, 8. 

15 21, 26; 25, 5. 

C4. 18, 17. 

TS I, 31, 21-22; B 150, 7; C 18. 99, 
10-11; 33. 184, 1. 

C 4. 18, 19 to 19, 7. 

Let Bk Ox 294, 5-8; C 20. 109, 10 to 
110, 11; 33. 184,2-6. 

£7 4. 19, 8-9. 

IE Ox 336, 10; A S. 21, 4-5; C 28. 
159, 7-8. 

C4. 19, 12-13; 20, 7-11. 

Let Bk Ox 245, 3-4; C 18. 101, 14-15. 

C5. 22, 10-11. 

TS in, 2, 24-25; A 7. 31, 2-3; C 27. 
ISO, 13-14; 37. 206, 17-19. 

C 5. 23, 4. 

A 4. IS, 7; B 133, 22; C 18. 101, 3-5; 
34. 191, 3-5; D 81, 24-25. 

C 5. 23, 7. 

TS n, 111, 3-4; m, 1, 2; A S. 23, 15. 

C 5. 23, 8. 

C 18. 99, 4; 21. 119, 4; 27. 151, 4; 30. 
167, 15-16; 39. 213,6. 

C S. 23, IS. 

C30. 166, 6. 

C 5. 24, 4-6. 

r5ffl, 1, 1;2, 21-23. 

C 5. 24, 13-14. 

rS ra, 2, 22-23. 

C 5. 25, 9-10; 26, 2. 

let J5jfe Ox 122, 8; C 22. 123, 10. 

C S. 26, 8-9. 

YE Ox 318, 17-18; Let Bk Ox 259, 
12-13; Rep 205, 2b. 
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C 5. 27, 2-3. 


Let BkOxni,\1,AA1,i- Let Bk Ox 

245, 7. 


The narrative on pp. 25-27 of C 5. has a parallel in B 148. Combe has 
evidently confused the Condo ad clerum which Sterne wrote for Dean 
Fountayne with one he never wrote for Archbishop Drummond. Ilis 
source, if not recalled from Sterne himself, may have been Mem Ox 147, 
11-17. Compare B 50, 13-19 with Mem Ox 146, 12-14b. 


C 6. 31, 1-3. 

C 6. 31, 5-9. 
C6. 31, 15-16. 

C7. 35, 18-19. 
C 7. 36, 11. 

C 7. 37, 8-9. 

C 7. 37, 18-19. 


Med Ox 237, 11. 

Med Ox 237, 1-3. 

r5m,17,8,/1134, 11 , C3. 15, 11-14, 
19. 107, 14-15. 

C20. Ill, 14-16,32. 179, 7- 8. 

Med Ox 140, 23 

Serm i, 222, 7-8, C 1. 5, 5-6; C 2. 10, 
19; 20. no, 13-14; 29, 160, 5. 

Med Ox 140, 15-16; 277, 10; C 10. 5 !, 
8; 19. 103, 10-11; 37. 205, 8. 


This letter is supposedly written from Skelton Castle in September. Yet 
apart from this record there is none that shows Sterne at Skelton in 
September between 1760 and 1767. Combe was almost certainly ac- 
quainted with Hall-Stevenson; cf. Phil Brist, ii, 60 and O.-r 233, n. 3. 

C 8. — See Ox 250-251. The concluding paragraph shows the following 
parallels; 


C 8. 43, 7-14. 

C 8. 43, 16. 

C 8. 43, 16-17. 

C 8. 44, 2-3. 


C 9. 45, 1-4. 

C 9. 45, 9-10. 

C 9. 46, 8. 

C 9. 46, 9-11. 

C9. 46, 18 to 47, 1. 
C 9. 48, 4. 

C 9. 48, 14. 

C 9. 48, 16-19. 

C9. 49, 11-13. 

C 9. 49, 18-19. 

C 9. 50, 8-9. 

C 10. 53, 6-11. 


.4 4. 14, 1-12,5. 23, 10 -12, C'21. 1 18, 
16-18; Med Ox 25 1 , 6-Ma. 

TSi, 2, 4;C27. 150, 16. 

TS III, 2-3; A S. 24, 13; C 21. 118, 
13-18; 24. 134, 14 to 135, 7; 39. 213, 
4D10;D179, 15 to 180, 3. 

Cross 263, 4-5, A 4. 15, 8-11 ; C 33. 
183, 1-4; Phil Brist i, 37; OL ii, 2, 18 - 
19; D 26, 25-26. 

A 5. 19, 1-7. 

A 5. 20, 13-14. 

Med Ox 90, 24. 

Med Ox 256, 30-31 ; A 5. 20, 11-13. 

A 5. 20, 15 to 21, 3; D 80, 4. 

Med Ox 2, 5. 

A 5. 21, 13. 

A 3. 21 , 13 to 22, 2. 

SJ 13, 6-8; A S. 22, 3. 

Med Ox 4, 37. 

C 17. 94, 18 to 95, 1. 

TS n, 128-132; Frag 23-24. 
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C 10. 54, 8. Med Ox 140, 15-16; C 7. 37, 18-19; 

19. 103, 10-11, 37. 205, 8. 

C 10. 54 , 13 - 15 . Med Ox 340, 17-18. 

C 10. 52, 4-8 is contradicted by Ox 437, n. 2. 

Letter C 11. has no definite parallels. But for C 11. 59, 6 see C 12. 64-65 
and its source in Med Ox 308. For probable errors in account of Sterne's 
relations \utli Garnck and Beard in 1760 sec Ox 106, n. 1; 96. The last 
paragraph of the letter is certainly based upon genuine information. It 
relates how Sterne heard his parish clerk deliver a psalm of his own 
making anent the cattle plague. 

Here’s Jemmy How has lost a cow, 

And so has Johnny Bland; 

Therefore well put our trust in God, 

And not in any othci man. 

In one of the Commonplace Books of the York antiquary, Thomas Beck" 
with, now preserved in York Minster Library, is a contemporary copy 
of this extraordinary psalm. The manuscript reads: 

A Psalm composed by the Clark of Stillmgton Sung by him at Divine Service on 
Sunday May 2Sth 1740. 

Lei us Sing to the Praise & Cdory of God a Psalm of my Own Making, 


0 Lord we are fearfully Distresst 
But Thou canst help us still, 

Thou canst if thou wilt do thy best 
Let Men say what they will. 

For this Distemper are full sad 

And Rages in our Town 

It is enough to make one Mad. 

The like was never Known. 

There's old John Crow^’^ & Richard 
Pen'*^ 

And likewise William Bland 
With many more Substantial Men 
Now Ruined out of Hand. 

And we shall be quite undone 
It is no Bout to Strive 
And broke up every Mothers Son 
As sure as we're Alive 

No Christian Bull or Cow they say 
But take it soon or Sine 


And it is Tou to one I lay 
Good God take care of mine. 

For Lord thou know’s t we are full poor 
So help us for thou can 
And we will put our Trust no more 
In any Other Man. 

The Doctors tho’ they all have Spoke 
Like Learned Gentlemen 
And told us how the Intrails look 
Of Cattle Dead & gone 

Yeat they can nothing do at all 
With all their Learning store 
Then Come away thy self 0 Lord 
And Vex us so no More. 

But Come with help all in thy Hand 
0 Come without Delay 
And Drive it forth out of the Land 
For ever & for Aye. 

Finis 


A William Bland and a George Crow were holding land at Sutton in 1755 {Fauconherg 

Rentml). A Robert Bland of Stillington appears in lie Parisi Register in 1743 and sub- 
sequently. The impHcations of this psalm would have ddighted A. W. N. Pugin. 
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C 12. 64, 1-3. 

C 12. 64, 8-9. 

C 12. 65, 3-10. 
C 12. 67, 8. 

C 12. 67, 10-12, 
C 13. 71, 1-3. 

C 13. 72, 4-8. 

C 14. 74, 8. 


Med Ox 308, 7-8; C 11. 59, 6. 

TS II, 85, 27. 

Med Ox 308, 11-18. 

C 18. 96, 4. 

C 8. 43, 10-16. 

J5 15, 19-25 ;r6', ii, 85, 27. 

Let Bk Ox 294, 1-7. 

Let BkOx 294, 10 ; Med Ox 256, 8 ; ^ 4. 
16, 12, B 23, 13; CL 5, 9; 29. 163, 2-5; 
33. 183, 8. 


C 14. 78, 7-8 is possibly an echo of Spenser, Prothalamion 11 , 37-38. Sterne 
is supposedly writing from Scarborough, 29 August, 1765. In all likelihood he 

was at Coxwold. Blurred references to B , A , and Mr. F may be 

imitation of Lydia’s savage taste for discretion. 

C IS. which treats of Sterne’s efforts to supply his wife with money, in Sep- 
tember, 1765, may have been concocted from Med Ox 228, 230-231, 238-239, 
254, 260. Statements in the letter are not wrong unless we observe a discrepancy 
between C 15. 81, 1-9, wherein Sterne’s credit with Becket is said to be low at 
the time of writing, and Med Ox 238-239, 254, 260. 


C 16. 86, 1-6. 

C 16, 86, 6-7. 

C 16. 86, 12. 

C 16. 86, 13-15. 

C 16. 86, 19. 

C 16. 87, 14. 

C 16. 87, 19-20. 

C 16. 89, 6-9. 

C 16. 89, 15-19. 

C 16. 89, 19 to 90, 1. 


TS i, 85, 12-15. 
r.S’ii, 48, 6-11. 

TS I, 234, 14. 

TS I, 82-83. 

SJ 64, 2-3; C 1. 4, 3; 37. 205, 7. 
TSi, 17, 12; C25. 139, 14. 

B 150, 22; C 29. 163, 5-6; 31, 171, 18; 
39. 214, 5. 

Serm i, p. vii, 12-18. 

TSi, 85, 12-15. 

TS n, 174, 4; m, 145, 1-2; A 5. 19, 
1-3; C 28. 158, 1. 


Letter contains two misstatements. The Abuses of Conscience was not printed 
at the request of Sir Thomas Burnet (1694-1753), who was not present at the 
Summer Assizes at York in 1750 (cf. London Gazette^ 10-13 Feb. 1749/50; id , 
30 June-2 July 1750) but upon the invitation of Sir William Pennyman, High 
Sheriff of Yorks., and the Grand Jury. Furthermore Lady Fauconberg (C 16. 
90, 9) had died 29 May, 1760, a few weeks before Sterne was installed at Cox- 
wold. C 16. 88, 67 is recalled from Comus 634-5. Combe, not Sterne, be it noted, 
makes occasional reference to Milton. 

€17,91, 5. Jfed 0x 237, 1. 

C 17. 94, 18 to 95, 1, C 9. 50, 8-9. 

Combe appears to have introduced (C 17. 94, 14-15) the names of Lady Mary 
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Fitzgerald and her sister Lady Caroline Hervey. He was intimate with their 
family; Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Toynbee, Supplement, n, 153. 


C 18. 96, 2. 

C 18. 96, 4. 

C 18. 97, 10. 

C 18. 99, 4. 

C 18. 99, 6. 

C 18. 99, 10-11. 

C 18. 99, 13-17. 
C 18. 100, 6-7. 


D 27, 9. 

C 12. 67, 8. 

Med Ox 394, 11; S 54, 16-22. 

C 5. 23, 8; 21. 119, 4; 27. 151, 4; 30. 
167, 15-16; 39. 213, 6, 

TS m, 2, 24; C 27. ISO, 13-14; 37. 
206, 12-19. 

TS I, 31, 21-22; B 150, 7; C 4. 18, 17; 
33, 184, 1. 

TS I, 32, 21-27. 

TS II, 245, 26; A 6. 28, 14-15; C 20, 
113, 18-19; Phil Brist i, 69; OL n, 19. 
21-22; Lei Mar 18. 


C 18. 100, 9. 

C 18. 100, 10-11. 
C 18, 100, 13-14. 
C 18. 100, 14. 

C 18. 100, 15-16. 
C 18. 101, 3-5. 


C 18. 101, 15. 


C 19. 103, 1-6. 


C 19. 103, 10-11. 


C 19. 105, 8-9. 
C 19. 105, 14. 

C 19. 107, 2-4. 
C 19. 107, 9-12. 


TS m, 73, 2-3; C 1. 1, 5. 

D 80, 12. 

See chart, p. 1093, 

TS in, 190, 11. 

Med Ox 353, 12-13b; C 3. 14, 9. 

Med Ox 254, 13a; A 4. IS, 4-t; B 133, 
22; C 5. 23, 4; 34, 191, 3-5; D 81, 24-25. 

Let Bk Ox 245, 3-4; C 4. 19, 12-13; 
20, 7-11. 

Let Bk Ox 137-138; A 9. 44-48; C 37. 
205-207; 39, 213, 17. 

Med Ox 140, 15-16; 277, 10; C 7. 37, 
18-19; 10. 54, 8; 37. 205, 8. 

Med Ox 16, 3-4; 18, 11. 

B 76, 11. 

TS in, 190-191; 5/ 144, 23, 

SJ 51, 25-28; 144, 23-26; A 4. 16, 
2-6; B 10, 8-10; 23, 9; 150, 9-11; C 3. 
15, 3-10; 36. 203, 16 to 204, 1; D 34, 
15-17. 


C 19. 107, 14-15. 

C 19. 108, 8-9. 

C20. 109,4-9. 

C20. 109, 10 to no, 11. 

C 20. no, 13-14. 

C 20. Ill, 9. 

C20. Ill, 11-13, 


TSta, 17, 8; £ 134, 11; C 3. 15, 13-14; 
6. 31, 15-16. 

Med Ox 256, 16-19; 279, 12-13a. 

Med Ox 396, la. 

Let Bk Ox 294, 5-9; C 4. 18, 19 to 19, 
7; 33. 184, 2-7. 

Serm i, 222, 7-8; C 1. 5, 5-6; 2. 10, 19; 
7. 37, 8-9; 29. 160, 5. 

SJ 123, 8; C 32. 176, 10; 32, 178, 12. 
TS n, 195, 9-14; C 2, 11, 1-3; 21. 116, 
1-6; D 25, 25 to 26, 2. 
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C20. Ill, 14-16. 
C20. 112, 2. 
C20. 112, 9. 

C20. 113, 18-19. 


C7. 35, 18-19; 32. 179, 7-8. 

SJ 122, 22. 

Serm i, 63, 20. {Merchant of Venice^ 

V, I, 85.) 

TS ii, 245, 26; A 6, 28, 14-15; C 18. 
100, 6-7; Phil Brist i, 69, OL ii, 19, 21- 
22; Let Mar 18, 


Karl Friedrich Abel (1725-1787) admired Sterne. Sometimes in the 
company of friends he would catch up his viol da gamba and tell thereon 
the story of LeFever until he brought tears to the eyes of his listeners; 
cf. W. T. Whitley, Thomas Gainsborough (London, 1915), p. 366. 


Letter C 21. written from Bond Street on Thursday, twenty-four 
hours after Sterne has reached town sometime after York Races. If 
genuine, C 21. belongs to Wednesday, 7 January, 1767, Internal evidence 
cannot support this conjecture. Parallels assist us in assigning the letter 
to Combe. 


C2L 116, 1-6. 


C21. 116, 10-15. 
C2L 116, 15-18. 
C2L 117, 10-11. 
C21. 117, 15. 
C2L 118, 13-18. 


C21. 118, 16-18. 
C2L 119, 4. 
C21. 119, 6-9. 


C2L 119,9-12. 
C22. 121, 2. 
C22, 123, 1. 

C 22. 123, 5-18. 
C 22. 123, 10. 


TS II, 195, 9-14; C 2. 11, 1-3; 20. 
Ill, 11-13; D 25, 25 to 26, 2. 

TS I, 182, 11-24. 

TS II, 267, 4-6; D 26, 8. 

Let Bk Ox 293, 1. 

A 10. 50, 11. 

TS III, 2-3; A 5. 24, 10-13; C 8. 43, 
12-17; 24. 134, 14 to 135, 7; 39. 213, 
4-6; D 179, 15 to 180, 3. 

A 5. 24, 10 to 25, 1; C 8. 43, 16-17; 
24. 134, 14-18. 

C 5. 23, 8; 18. 99, 4; 27. 151, 4; 30. 
167, 15-16; 39. 213, 6. 

Let Bk Ox 294, 12-16; SJ 58, 25-27; 
A 4. 16, 12-16; B 23, 10-12; C 25. 139, 
12-15; 29. 163, 2-5; 33. 182, 7-9; 34, 
189, 18-20. 

TS m, 1, 9-10; A 4. 17, 4-9; 5. 24, 6-7. 
C 30. 167, 2-3. 

JE Ox 356, 24. 

B 16, 4-12; 148, 3 to 150, 4. 

Let Bk Ox 122, 8; C 5. 25, 9-10. 


Contains information about portraits of Sterne by Reynolds and Gainsborough 
which I cannot reconcile with accepted details in his biography. Combe, as else- 
where, assumes that Noilekens is a celebrated sculptor. His fame in England 

did not begin until 1770, C 22. 124, 4r-5: *Tord is of a low, base, pimping 

nature.” In a note to his portrait of Lord Beauchamp in the DiaboUad Combe 
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remarks: ^*But a mean spirit ... is a 
what is bad.” 

low, sneaking, base, fixed propensity to 

C 23.—See Ox 218-219. 

C 24. 132, 1-8. 

Wx 164, 15-16. 

C 24. 134, 9-13. 

TSi, 78, 14-15; n, 178, 1-7. 

C 24. 134, 14 to 135, 7. 

TS HI, 2-3; A 5. 24, 10 to 25, 1; C 8. 
43, 16-17; 21. 118, 16-18; 39. 213, 4-10; 
D 179, 15 to 180, 3. 

C24. 134, 17. 

TS III, 69, 10-11. 

C24. 135, 3. 

TS I, Dedication, 5. 

C 24. 135, 1-7. 

D 179, 26-30. 

C 24. 133, 4-10 is actually Moliere^s opinion of a doctor (cf. Le Gallois de 
Grimarest, La Vie de Moliere, in Oeuvres de Monsieur de Moliere, Paris 1710, 
I, 23). This work may have been known to Sterne. Scraps of a genuine letter 

seem to have been used in the forging. 


C25. 139, 12-15. 

lei Bk Ox 294, 12-16; SJ 58, 25-27; 
A 4. 16, 12-16; B 23, 10-12; C 21. 119, 
6-9; 29. 163, 2-5; 33. 182, 7-9; 34. 189, 
18-20. 

C 25. 139, 14. 

17, 12; C16. 87, 14. 

C 25. 139, 16-18. 

B 23, 14-15; C 33. 183, 7. 

C 25. 140, 6-8. 

JE Ox 371, 26-27. 

C25. 140, 17. 

TS I, 113, 13-14, 

C 25. 141, 15-16. 

YE Ox 317, 7; C 31. 174, 11-12; 36. 
204, 15;38. 211, 8. 

C 26. 143, 4-6. 

TSli, 110, 21. 

C26. 144, 11-13. 

Med Ox 93, 13; 126, 8-9; A 1. 3, 11. 

C 26. 144, 16. 

C2. 9,6-7. 

C26. 145, 11-12. 

TSi, 17-18. 

Dated ^Thursday Nov. 1.” This conjunction fell in 1764 and, oddly enough, in 
1787 when C 26 was published in the November issue of the European Magazine, 
Did Combe set down the date of the day on which he was composing this letter? 

C 27. 150, 13-14. 

TS m, 2, 24-25; A 7. 31, 2-3; C S. 
22, 10-11; 37. 206, 17-19. 

C 27. ISO, 16. 

TS 1, 2, 4; C 8. 43, 16. 

C 27. ISO, 17. 

SJ 142, 19-21. 

C 27. 151, 2-3. 

TS m, 2-3. 

C27. 151,4. 

C S. 23, 8; 18. 99, 4; 21. 119, 4; 30. 
167, 15-16; 39. 213, 6. 

C 27. 151, 6-7. 

TS in, 191, 25-26; SJ 144, 7. 

C27. 151, 9-14. 

SJ 128, 1-4. 

C 27. 152, 3. 

TSu, 212, 26; JS 152, 14; C28. 157, 8. 

C 27. 152, 4-5. 

TS m, 74, 23-24. 
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C 27. 152, 6-9. 

C 27. 152, 13-14. 
C 27. 152, 17-18. 


Serm i, 14, 13-14. 

Serm i, 14, 4; jB 26, 27. 

TS I, 58, 4; m, 74, 12-13; SJ 57, 5 
and 13. 


Sterne is made to write from Dijon, 9 November, 1765. But he had reached 
Pont de Beauvoisin two days before! Cf. Ox 262. 


C 28. 154, 3. 

C 28. 155, 2-8. 
C28. 156, 11-12. 
C28. 157, 8. 

C 28. 157, 12-13. 
C28. 158, 1. 


C 28. 159, 7-8. 


57 8. 

57 151, 5-10. 

TS m, 73, 12-13. 

TS n, 212, 26; B 152, 14; C27. 152, 3. 
57 145, 25-26. 

TS JX, 174, 4; m, 145, 1-2; A 5. 19, 
1-3; C 16. 89, 19 to 90, 1. 

JE Ox 336, 10; A S. 21, 4-5; C 4. 19, 
8-9. 


Dated from Lyons, 15 November [1765.] Sterne happened to be at Turin that 
day; cf. Ox 263. 


C 29. 160, 5. 


C 29. 161, 1-3. 
C 29. 163, 2-5. 


C 29. 163, 5-6 

C 29. 164, 14r-15. 

C 30. 166, 6. 

C 30. 166, 7-8. 

C 30. 167, 2-3. 

C 30. 167, 4-6. 

C 30. 167, 15-16. 

C30. 167, 17-18. 

C 31. 169, 1. 

C31. 171, 18. 

C31. 171, 19. 

C 31. 173, IS to 174, 9. 
C 31. 174, 11-12. 


Serm i, 222, 7-8; C 1. 5, 5-6; 2. 10, 19; 
7.37, 8-9; 20. 110, 13-14. 

Med Ox 414, 5-6a. 

Let Bk Ox 294, 12-16; Med Ox 256, 8; 
A 4. 16, 12; B 23, 13; C 21. 119, 6-9; 25. 
139, 12-15; 33. 182, 7-9; 33. 183, 8; 34. 
189, 18-20. 

B 150, 22; C 16. 87, 19-20; 31. 171, 18; 
39. 214, 5. 

A 4. 15, 2-3; B 14, 15-16. 

C 5. 23, 15. 

Med Ox 180, 18-20b; B 151, 8. 

C22. 121, 2. 

JE Ox 329, 16-17; A 7. 36, 16 to 37, 
1;B 151, 24-26; Rep 207, 10-13b. 

C 5. 23, 8; 18. 99, 4; 21. 119, 4; 27. 
151, 4; 39. 213, 6. 

Med Ox 419, 5. 

TS ra, 191, 15-16. 

B 150, 22; C 16. 87, 19-20; 29. 163, 
5—6. 

Serm i, 21, 30 to 22, 2 (Luke 16.3). 
Let Bk Ox 258-259. 

YE Ox 317, 7; C 25. 141, 15-16; 36. 
204, 15; 38. 211,8. 


Letter written from Bond Street, 8 May [1767], a time when Sterne could hardly 
have composed in the manner of this letter (cf. Ox 338). 
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C32. 175, 1-2. 
C32. 176, 10. 
C32. 177, 1-6. 
C 32. 178, 4-6. 
C32. 178, 12. 
C 32. 179, 7-8. 


5/109, 17; C 2. 9, 16-17. 

SJ 123, 8; C 20. Ill, 9; 32. 178, 12. 
YE Ox 304-305. 

Med Ox 3, 37-38. 

SJ 123, 8; C 20. Ill, 9; 32. 176, 10. 
C 7. 35, 18-19; 20. Ill, 14-16. 


C 32. 180, 16 is presumably a reference to the town house of Elizabeth Gunning 
(1734-90), wife of John Campbell, Marquis of Lome and heir to the dukedom 
of Argyll, to which he succeeded in 1770. 


C 33. 182, 5. 

C 33. 182, 6. 

C 33. 182, 7-9. 


C 33. 183, 1-4. 


C 33. 183, 7. 
C 33. 183, 8. 


C 33. 184, 1. 


C 33. 184, 2-6. 


C 33. 185, 10-15. 


TS m, 188, 13. 

A 4. 15, 15-16. 

Let Bk Ox 294, 12-16; SJ 58, 25-27; 
A 4. 16, 12-16; B 23, 10-12; C 21. 119, 
6-9, 25. 139, 12-15; 29. 163, 2-5; 34. 

189, 18-20. 

Cross 263, 4-5; A 4. 15, 8-11; C 8. 
44, 2-3; Pkil Brist 1 , 37; OL n, 2, 18-19; 
D 26, 25-26. 

B 23, 14r-15; C 25. 139, 16-18. 

Let Bk Ox 294, 10] Med Ox 256, 8 ; A 4. 
16, 12; B 23, 13; C 1. 5, 9; 14. 74, 8; 29. 
163, 3. 

TS I, 31, 21-22; B 150, 7; C 4. 18, 17; 
18. 99, 10-11. 

Let Bk Ox 294, 8; C 4. 18, 19 to 19, 7; 
20. 109, 10 to no, 11. 

Med Ox 301, 3-11; 289, 7b; C 34, 

190, 4-5. 


Dated from Coxwold, 19 August, 1766, the day following the opening of York 
Races. It is unlikely that Sterne was at Coxwold with no thought of the festivities 
at York in which he took a leading part. This date Combe used in D 178. Be it 
observed that Sterne at this moment was certainly ignorant of the fact that his 
wife and daughter were at Vaucluse (cf. Ox 289b). C 33. 184, 18 to 185, 1 may 
be an allusion to Combe’s term in “a French monaster}^”; cf. Thomas Campbell 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, London, 1834, i, 42n. 

C 34. 188, 9 to 189, 6. Serm i, 146, 15-23. 

C 34. 189, 18-20. Let Bk Ox 294, 12-16; SJ 58, 25-27; 

A 4. 16, 12-16; B 23, 10-12; C 21. 119, 
6-9; 25. 139, 12-15; 29. 163, 2-5 ; 33. 
182, 7-9. 

Med Ox 301, 3-11 ; 289, 7b; C 33. 185, 
10-15. 

Med Ox 254, 13a; A 4. 15, 6-7; B 133, 
22; C 5. 23, 4; 18. 101, 3-5; D 81, 24-25. 


C 34. 190, 4-5. 
C 34. 191, 3-5. 
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The themes of Vaucluse and the familiar invitation to Coxwold indicate forgery. 


C 35. See Ox 25-^-255. 
C36. 203, 16 to 204, 1. 


C 36. 204, 15. 

C 37. 205-207. 

C 37. 205, 7. 

C 37. 205, 1-8. 

C 37. 206, 9-12. 
C 37. 206, 12-19. 


SJ 51, 25-28; 144, 23-26; A 4. 61, 
2-6; B 10, 8-10; 23, 9; 150, 9-11; C 3. 
15, 3-10; 19. 107, 9-12; D 34, 15-17. 

YE Ox 317, 7; C 25. 141, 15-16; 31. 
174, 11-12, 38. 211, 8. 

Let Bk Ox 137-138; A 9. 44-48, C 19. 
103, 1-6; 39. 213, 17. 

5/ 64, 2-3; Cl. 3-4; 16. 86, 19. 

C 19. 103, 1-11; Med Ox 140, 16; 277, 
10; C 7. 37, 18-19; 10. 54, 8. 

Med Ox 409, 18-21b. 

TS in, 2, 24-25 ; 4 7. 31, 2-3 ; C 5. 22, 
10-11 ; 18. 99, 6; 27. 150, 13-14. 


On this letter see Critical Review, June, 1788, 442. 

C 38. 209, 17-19. TS n, 86, 4-6. 

C 38. 211, 8. YE Ox 317, 7; C 25. 141, 15-16; 31. 

174, 11-12; 36. 204, 15. 


C 38. 211, 10; Combe confessed to the writing of “Seventy-three sermons”; 
Gent. Mag. (May, 1852), 468. 


C 39. 212, 4-6. 

C 39. 212, 7-8. 

C39. 212, 8 to 213, 1. 
C 39. 213, 6, 

C 39. 213, 4-10. 


C39. 213, 17-18. 
C 39. 214, 5. 

C 39. 216, 10-12. 


C 21. 118, 13-16. 

Med Ox 398, 20-21. 

Med Ox 395, 5-13b. 

C S. 23, 8; 18. 99, 4; 21. 119, 4; 27. 
151, 4; 30. 167, 15-16. 

TS ni, 2-3; A 5. 24, 10-13; C 8. 43, 
12-17; 21. 118, 13-18; 24. 134, 14 to 135, 
7; Z? 179, 15 to 180, 3. 

Let Bk Ox 138, 7, 21-24; C 19. 103, 1. 
B 150, 22; C 29. 163, 5-6; 31. 171, 18. 
A 6. 27, 14-15. 


It is worth noting that both B and C close with the impending death of 
the supposed author. 


D. The Pic Nic, 2nd Ed., London, 1806, ii. 

If Combe had concluded his disingenuous imitations of Sterne upon 
the publication of C, he would have made our investigation more 
treacherous than it is. But fortunately for us as for him there remained 
a public which, since it chose to cozen itself with pseudo-Shandeana, 
Combe was willing to exploit. In 1797 he published anonymously his 
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Fragments in the Manner of Sterne, A copy in my collection of the first 
edition, addressed in Combers hand to the actor Richard Wroughton 
^ Vith the author’s respects,” should settle any question of authorship. 
The volume has not infrequently served me in identifying Combe’s 
trickery in C, 

But the last forgeries of Sterne of which Combe was guilty are the 
criminal’s betrayal. There is no doubt about the author of the ^'original” 
letters of Laurence Sterne which appeared in the Pic Nic, A phrase once 
noticed there can with ease be traced backwards into C, back into B, 
into .I, and sometimes into Sterne’s own works. Such recurrent phrases 
are in the nature of peaching footsteps. 

The Pic Nic Society, which under the leadership of Col. H. F. Greville 
had been founded in 1801, maintained an interest in drama similar to 
that of the Little Theatre movement to-day. To defend it against the 
jealous onslaught of the professional stage. Colonel Greville launched 
a periodical called the Pic Nic^^ and secured Combe as editor.^^ 
The first number appeared January 8, 1803. In after years Horace Smith, 
in an account of his brother James, who like him was a member of the 
editorial staff, took occasion to describe the editor’s characteristic 
method of dispatching the paper. 

If a column or two of the newspaper remained unsupplied at the last moment, 
an occurrence by no means unusual, Mr. Combe would sit down in the pub- 
lisher’s back room, and extemporize a letter from Sterne at Coxwold, a forgery 
so well executed that it never excited suspicion.^® 


The three fabrications to which Smith alludes appeared 19 February, 
5 March, and 26 March, 1803. 


D 25, 25 to 26, 2. 

D 26, 8. 

D 26, 10. 

D 26, 25-26. 


D 27, 1-4. 

D 27, 6-9. 

P 27, 9. 

P 27, 9. 

P 79, 11-12. 
P 80, 4. 


TSu, 195-196; C 2. 11, 1-3; 20. Ill, 
11-13; 21. 116, 1-6. 

TS II, 267, 4-6; C2L 116, 15-18, 
TSi, 22, 2; C L 5, 18-19. 

Cross 263, 4-5; A 4. 15, 8-11 ; C 8. 44, 
2-3; 33. 183, 1-4; Phil Brist i, 37; OL 
ii, 2, 18-19, 

Med Ox 353, 14-15b; 90, 24; C 3. 14, 2. 
?JE Ox 379, 1-10; 364, 38, 

Ox 248, 11 ; C 2. 9, 5; 2. 11, 5; 3. 12, 1. 
C 18. 96, 2. 

?JE Ox 346, 4-5c. 

A 5. 21, 1;C9. 47, 1. 


The Pk Nk, i, i-xvii, 1-6. The Faringion Diary, n, 83. 

Horace Smith, Mewtoirs, Letters, and Cotmc Miscellanies in Prose and Verse of the late 
James Smith (London, 1840), i, 20 n. 
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D 80, 12. 

Z)80, 20-21. 

U 80, 23. 

D 80, 28 to 81, 22. 
D 81, 24-25. 

D 178, 2 to 179, 3. 
D 179, IS to 180, 3. 


C 18. 100, 10-11. 

C 16. 90, 9-10. 

TS 1, 54, 16; C 1. 4, 16. 

See Chart, pp. 1093. 

A 4. 15, 6-7; B 133, 22; C 5. 23, 4; 18. 
101, 3-5; 34. 191, 3-5. 

A 5. 19, 1-7; Med Ox 353, l~2b. 

TS m, 2-3; A 5. 24, 10-12; C 8. 43, 
10-17; 21. 118, 13-18; 24. 134, 14 to 
135, 7; 39. 213,4-10. 


D 180, 10-13 is quoted freely from the Prologue to Hall-Stevenson’s Crazy Tales. 
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LXVIII 

VOLTAIRE'S REACTION TO DIDEROT 


TF we render to the word philosophy its true meaning of 'dove of wis- 
A dom/' and inject into the word wisdom a few of the qualities suggested 
by the French word "sagesse/' we shall find Voltaire and Diderot at the 
very heart of eighteenth-century philosophy. Since they were by no 
means wholly in agreement, a study of their personal and intellectual 
reactions should clarify many of the main issues and bring us a step 
nearer to an understanding of deism and materialism, of decadent 
classicism and renascent romanticism, and of the nobler eighteenth- 
century conceptions of reason and nature. This study will be centered 
around certain comments in Voltaire's hand in the margins of Diderot's 
works now in the Public Library of Leningrad.^ Voltaire's reactions, 
however, are so often essentially personal that it will be necessary to 
consider the general relations between the two men. Certain letters of 
Diderot recently published have thrown new light on this rather unusual 
friendship, in which Voltaire appears the more tolerant and forbearing. 
An attempt will be made also to relate the essential ideas of the two 
philosophers to trends in modern thought. 

In a letter to Palissot Voltaire said: 

The philosophers are a small flock who must be kept from the slaughter. They 
have their failings like other men; they do not always write excellent works; but 
if they could all write against the common enemy, it would be a fine thing for 
the human race. The monsters called Jansenists and Molinists, after biting each 
other, are now joined in barking at the poor partisans of reason and humanity. 
These should at least protect one another from their fangs. ... It is true that 
there are in Paris many charlatans in physics and in literature, but the political 
and theological charlatans are more dangerous and more hateful. The man in 
question [Diderot] is at least a philosopher; he is very learned and he has been 
persecuted.^ 

The very essence of Voltaire's attitude toward Diderot is expressed in 
these lines. 

For Voltaire was above all a party man and in a very real sense the 

^ It gives me great pleasure here to express my appreciation of the courtesies rendered 
me during my stay in Russia in 1932 by both the Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries and members of the staff of the Public Library at Leningrad, as also 
my thanks to the Guggenheim Formdation for making my visit possible. 

^ XXXIX, 192. — References to the Moland edition of Voltaire’s works will be thus in- 
dicated, by volume and page number alone. References to the Ass^Szat-Tourneux edition 
of Diderot’s works will be preceded by the word (Euvres. It will be noted that many of 
Diderot’s letters to Voltaire have been included in the Moland volumes. 
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fighting leader of his party. Nowhere is this characteristic more manifest 
than in the contrast between his affection for Diderot and his hatred of 
Rousseau. His epithets against Rousseau have often been collected and 
repeated® but it has not so often been pointed out that they were in- 
spired much less by diversity in thought than by questions of party 
loyalty.^ Rousseau was first of all an apostate, a ‘^Judas,” a false brother 
— and many similarly unflattering titles were added unto him. Voltaire 
found it very difficult to forgive him for writing so many excellent pages 
in his Profession de foi du vicaire Savoyard ^ v/hicli he himself re-edited 
and republished time and again. On the other hand, the picture o£ his 
undying loyalty to Diderot, in the face, be it said, of many a trial, has 
much more rarely been drawn. The history of this friendship can be 
given here only in its broad outlines. 

As far as can be learned, personal relations between the two men 
began in 1749 with an exchange of productions and of letters — the 
Lettres sur les aveugles for the EUments de la philosophic de Newton^ and 
an epistolary discussion of the religion of the blind. Voltaire considered 
Diderot’s work ingenious and profound, and accepted the author into 
the company of philosophers by inviting him to a philosophic dinner.® 
Diderot in his reply kept the relations on a philosophical plane and 
failed even to acknowledge the dinner invitation. Twelve days later 
Voltaire was at Cirey with Mme du Ch^telet. After that estimable lady’s 
death, he was in Paris again from the middle of October, 1749, until the 
middle of June, 1750. But the two philosophers failed to meet until 
Voltaire’s return to Paris in 1778 after an absence of nearly thirty years. 
Diderot seems to have been too busy, too careless, perhaps too proud 
to make the connection. 

As Voltaire grew to know Diderot better, directly from a few of his 
books and from very rare letters, and indirectly through Diderot’s many 
friends, d’Alembert, d’Argental, Mme d’fipinay, DamilavUle, and 
Catherine the Great, a real affection was added to an already sincere 
admiration for his intellectual attainments. In 1774 Catherine wrote to 
Voltaire of Diderot: ^^C’est une t^te extraordinaire que la sienne; la 
trempe de son coeur devrait ^tre celle de tous les hommes”;® and Voltaire 

® Cf. Vallette, Jean- Jacques Rousseau genevois, p. 396, n. 2; E. H. Wright, The Meaning 
of Rousseau, p. 32. 

* This opinion has been reached after an intensive study of Voltaire’s correspondence. 
The evidence is cumulative, but references to a few of the more striking passages may be 
given: xrii, ISO, 192 ('*0 comme nous aurions chM ce fou, s’E n’avait pas 6te faux frere”)? 
236-238, 364; xini, 256, 263 (‘Tl n’a m6me 6t6 pers6cut6 que pour des sentiments qui sent 
les miens”), 268, 286, 418, 425, 430, 438, 457, 530; xuv, 83 (“L’infime Jean-Jacques est 
ie Judas de la confr6rie”); XLV, 125, etc. 

^ xxx’vm, 22-23. <^xi.vm,S51. 
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replied: n’ai jamais eu la consolation de voir cet homme unique; 

il est la seconde personae de ce monde avec qui j'aurais voulu m’entre- 
tenir.”'^ 

In the course of this long friendship at a distance, Voltaire appears 
ever the more loyal, the more forgiving, the more just of the two. Once 
he has chosen Diderot as a ''brother’' and friend there is very little 
question of the sincerity of his esteem and affection. Diderot seems to 
have been unwilling to give himself wholly to the tie. In 1749, the year 
of their first exchange of letters, Voltaire— Diderot usually refers to him 
as "de Voltaire" — had a great reputation as a poet, but his character 
was being impugned, not to say maligned. Paris was full of the truths, 
anecdotes, and calumnies of the Voltariana, "II serait a souhaiter," 
Diderot writes in his Neveu de Rameau, "que Voltaire efit encore la 
douceur de Duclos, Tingenuite de FAbbe Trublet, la droiture de Fabb6 
d'Olivet."^ Many of Diderot's friends had belonged to salons as un- 
friendly to Voltaire as that of Mme de Tencin. Among his most intimate 
friends, Grimm and Naigeon were often unjustly hostile, while d'Hol- 
bach was temperamentally unable to comprehend Voltaire. D'Alembert, 
who might have cemented the friendship, was much more highly es- 
teemed by Voltaire than by Diderot, and long served rather to keep the 
two men apart. More important still, Diderot was very jealous of his 
independence. He felt no desire to serve as acolyte to his celebrated 
fellow philosopher. On occasions even, in his effort to keep his judgment 
free, he was severely critical of Voltaire's works. Again, it seems evident 
that both men felt Diderot's superiority in metaphysics, Voltaire in all 
humility, yet maintaining his own position to the end, Diderot with that 
justifiable self-conceit of the man who knows more and knows he knows 
more. These attitudes are clearly shown in Voltaire's comments on 
Diderot's philosophical works, and in the latter's replies. 

Desnoiresterres, in the long years of preparation for his excellent 
biography of Voltaire, noted and was himself affected by the great 
change in his subject's character after the unpleasantness at Frankfort, 
and especially after the establishment of the patriarch at Ferney. It is 
a striking coincidence that Voltaire increased mightily in dignity and 
humanity at the very time that he most bitterly opposed the orthodox 
religion of his day. (G. Desnoiresterres: Voltaire et la societi au ZFJJI® 
sihcle, IV, 507-508.) Diderot was gradually won over by the love of 
justice and the humanitarianism of his contemporary. Although ''Ma- 
homet is a sublime work," he wrote, "I would rather have rehabilitated 
the memory of Galas."® He is amazed at Voltaire's first efforts to give 


^ xrvni, 558. 


® (Euvres, v, 397. 


^ (EuvreSj v, 426. 
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a public airing to the Galas affair, amazed that this genius, represented 
to him by Grimm and others as a petulant, jealous, self-centered old 
man, had a soul and human feelings that were revolted by injustice and 
that aspired to virtue. His exclamations end with that often-quoted 
phrase: “Quand il y auroit un Christ, je vous assure que Voltaire seroit 
sauve.^^^^ But three days later he finds the petty jealousy displayed in 
Voltaire’s Eloge de Crehillon unforgivable, and decides that the author 
is no better than second-rate in every genre}^ A true friend would have 
understood and forgiven, or at least would not have allowed his momen- 
tary displeasure to result in such general depreciation. Diderot was 
capable, however, of rising to the heights of eulogy when the occasion 
required, when he had learned to know Voltaire better, and when he was 
bothered by the lack of sympathy and appreciation often shown to 
Voltaire by his friends Grimm and Naigeon. To the latter, who was 
outraged by one of the patriarch’s habitual outbursts against his critics, 
he admits that Voltaire may often have been jealous, ungrateful, fawn- 
ing, but to his own hurt alone. The other side must not be forgotten: 
for this octogenarian has held the whip over tyrants and fanatics, he 
has been the constant friend of humanity, he has avenged innocence in 
distress; he has introduced Locke and Newton to France, has attacked 
prejudice, preached freedom of thought, inspired a spirit of tolerance, 
sustained good taste against odds; he has done several praiseworthy 
things and written a multitude of excellent works. His name is honored 
in every country and will endure throughout the centuries. And Diderot, 
rather than jump on a man in the mire, would now magnanimously lend 
the helping hand and pull him out.^^ The eulogy is perhaps a little too 
reserved, admits a little too much, is a little too eloquent to indicate 
sympathetic affection. To Diderot, caught in the welter and confusion 
of Parisian small-talk, Voltaire was too great and too distant — a rarefied 
presence, a sort of great god Brioche with invisible strings, for whom he 
had no desire to serve as marionette. 

It was Voltaire, then, who, as leader of the party, was ever taking the 
initiative. If Diderot was interested in stressing the divergences in their 
thought, Voltaire was more concerned in emphasizing the fact that they 
were both partisans of the same true philosophy, of tolerance, enlighten- 
ment, and humanity. In his first letter, he says he has long esteemed 
Diderot and rejoices to see that he is against ^^stupid barbarians who 
condemn what they don’t understand, and people of ill-will who Join 
with imbeciles in proscribing enlightenment.”^® A few months later when 

LeUresaSophUYolland{Vd.ns, 1930), n, 117->11S. Ihii,, ir, 121. 

TMs letter is dated 1777; it should be 1772. Voltaire was 78 years old at the time. 
(Euwes, XX, 73. w xxxvn, 22. 
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Diderot is imprisoned at Vincennes he writes against the persecutors of 
''poor Diderot” and induces Mme du Ch^telet to intercede with her 
relative, the governor of the prison, for the purpose of making the im- 
prisonment of “Socrates-Diderot” more bearable. 

The Berlin sojourn and the subsequent period of wandering form an 
interruption of eight years in the relationship. His next intercession was 
with Palissot, in the letter quoted above. For every renewed attack of 
Palissot against Diderot, Voltaire rose to the latter's defense, and had 
his letters to Palissot published. Diderot calls Voltaire's epistolary com- 
merce with Palissot shameful It seems, however, that Voltaire main- 
tained the balance of friendship in all loyalty, as he was able to do so 
well in his invaluable letters to those mortal enemies, d'Alembert and 
Mme du Deffand. 

During the battles over the Encyclopedic Voltaire worked tirelessly 
to keep the little flock together. The period from 1757 to 1768 marks 
the height of personal relations between the two men. Diderot wrote 
letters only under the stress of necessity. Voltaire was dependent at first 
on d'Alembert, a regular and assiduous correspondent. His views were 
necessarily colored by those of this highly esteemed and loved friend. 
Mme d'fipinay, on her trip to Geneva, was astonished to find that 
Voltaire considered d'Alembert the real force of the enterprise and was 
happy to disillusion him in favor of Diderot.^"* 

Acting throughout the critical years as the party whip, Voltaire first 
asked Diderot the names of his persecutors (Chaumeix, Berthier, Omer 
Joli de Fleury) that he might treat them according to their merits.^® His 
efforts were especially directed toward keeping the party united. He 
believed it might be wise if all the workers abandoned the enterprise 
together until satisfaction should be obtained, but warns d'Alembert 
not to quit alone.^® Then when it became impossible to keep d'Alembert 
in line, he is angry with Diderot for not joining him, and, to set the ex- 
ample, demands the return of his own articles. Diderot was very slow 
as usual in replying; he was much too preoccupied and independent to 
understand the niceties of social correspondence. Voltaire had also 
asked Diderot to return a note that he had too hastily written on the 
Cacouac affair, and the failure to receive it worked him up to one of his 
too habitual frenzies. He wrote repeatedly to d'Alembert and finally 
to d'Argental demanding that Diderot burn the letter in the latter's 
presence. Diderot resented this petulant display of mistrust, but finally 
wrote a very conciliatory and touching letter, in which he asked Voi- 

XXXIX, 333. From Desnoiresterres, op.ciLj v, 287, one would infer that this undated 
letter was written in March, 17S8. 

XXXIX, 364. 


^ XXXIX, 386. 
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taire’s aid in persuading d’Alembert to continue the work.^'^ Never again 
does Voltaire appear to have suspected Diderot’s essential honesty, 
goodness of heart, moral courage, and loyalty to the cause. In the letter, 
Diderot shows how chimerical is the idea of breaking with the French 
publishing houses and states his program: ^'Que faire done? ce qui con- 
vient a des gens de courage: mepriser nos ennemis, les poiirsuivre et 
profiler, comme nous avons fait, de rimbecillite de nos censeurs,” The 
letter ends on a more personal note with a request for love and con- 
fidence: Adieu, mon cher maitre; portez-vous bien, aimez-moi tou jours. 
Ne soyez plus fiche, et surtout ne me redemandez plus vos lettres: car 
je vous les renverrais, et n’oublierais jamais cette injure. 

Voltaire was completely won over by this letter. Henceforth be appre- 
ciates especially Diderot’s goodness of heart, his human and emotional 
qualities. True, he writes time and again how sorry he is that ^^poor 
Diderot” is the slave of the book-dealers and at the mercy of bigots, 
that the Encyclopedic should degenerate, owing to stringent censorship, 
into a collection of puerile declamations, that the authors have not been 
able to form a society of brothers. Several months later, by midsummei 
of 1758, the letters between the two men are much more frequent. 
Voltaire pledges his continued support, is afraid that Diderot may not 
be able to use such uncompromising articles as ^Tlistoire” and ^Tdo- 
latrie,” is delighted when Diderot asks for ail possible articles from his 
^^cher maitre,” and on the eve of his departure for the Palatinate, sends 
best wishes for Diderot’s glory and happiness, with vows of esteem and 
attachment. By November he virtually admits, in a letter to Diderot, 
that he had been wrong in following d’Alembert’s advice and regrets 
that Diderot had not received better support.^® 

Palissot’s Fhilosophes was an especially treacherous effort to combat 
the philosophical movement. It was not only an attack at a cruel moment 
on the authors of the Encyclopedic; it was an attempt to separate the 
leader from the flock. Voltaire was praised as highly as Diderot and his 
intimates were condemned. D’Alembert felt sure that Mme du Deffand 
was one of Palissot’s protectors and instigators. There is some plausi- 
bility in the supposition, in spite of that lady’s protesting reply to Vol- 
taire’s polite remonstrance. She, as well as Palissot, was interested in 
Voltaire’s literary merits and in the now fading glories of the preceding 
age. She hated the encyclopedists and philosophers and would gladly 
have saved Voltaire for history and pure literature. The affair created 
an extremely embarrassing situation for the patriarch. He was obliged 

xxxnc, 401. 18 xKnx, 402. 

'' xjoox, 422. 20 xnax, 532, Cf. xw, 110 
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to state his position publicly, to reiterate his high esteem and affection 
for d'Alembert and Diderot, and to protest against Palissot's judgments. 
He wrote to the author: 

Vous m'accablez de politesses, d'eloges, d'amities; mais vous me faites rough, 
quand vous imprimez que je suis superieur a ceux que vous attaquez. Je crois 
bien que je fais des vers mieux qu'eux, et meme que j’en sais autant qu’eux en 
fait d'histoire; mais sur mon Dieu, sur mon 4me, je suis a peine leur 6colier dans 
tout le reste, tout vieux que je suis.^^ 

This is interesting evidence that Voltaire was not always jealous of 
superior talent — not if his rivals were of his party and were named 
d'Alembert, Diderot, Buffon, Condorcet, Middleton, or Hume; nor is 
it possible to mistake the sincerity of his loyalty to his friends. The same 
loyal tone prevails in the letters to Mme du Deffand which were not 
written for immediate publication. The distance from Paris to Ferney, 
unkind rumors, and garbled accounts must be held responsible for 
Diderot's remark on the shameful nature of Voltaire's letters to Palis- 
sot.^^ 

Voltaire's task of protecting the Encyclopedists was extremely deli- 
cate. It would not do to enrage the opposition to such a point that 
Diderot, “under its claw" at Paris, would be endangered. The latter felt 
quite often that that was the case and is seen alternately asking Voltaire 
for help and deploring the violence of his attacks against the common 
enemy. He failed to understand sometimes that Voltaire’s outbursts of 
jealousy and irritability were often more party than personal matters. 
For Voltaire could forgive personal attack and applaud the works of 
other geniuses if the authors were or might be useful to his party in the 
struggle for tolerance. Diderot realized this in his better moments. Both 
in the heat and at the end of the long struggle, he thanked Voltaire for 
ever holding the whip over his enemies, and assured him that there was 
no man in the world whose life was more precious than his.^^ 

For many years it was Voltaire's great ambition to have Diderot 
elected to the French Academy, first because it would be a mortal blow 
to the infamous persecutors of true philosophy, and secondly, because, 
as he wrote to Mme d'fipinay, no candidate was more worthy unless it 
be Spinoza.^^ So great was his enthusiasm that he even promised to come 
to Paris to register his vote for “Socrates," and thus defy “Anitus," in 
the person of Omer Joli de Fleury.^® D'Alembert, recognizing the strength 
of the opposition, tried to discourage Voltaire, while Grimm and Mme 

XL, 433. ^ Ldlres d Sophie Volland^ i, 268. 
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d’fipinay knew that Diderot would never take the necessary steps and 
follow Voltaire^s cynical suggestion of procedure: Diderot could deny 
that he wrote a certain metaphysical treatise, profess once again his 
catholicity, seduce and go to mass with some pious lady, and success 
would be certain.^® Diderot^s atheism was not common knowledge and 
Voltaire was anxious to show the world that the philosophers were good, 
patriotic, law-abiding citizens, who respected the deity Diderot^s 
essential goodness was publicly esteemed. His election to the Academy 
would have been a tremendous victory for philosophy. Regardless of 
motives and methods of procedure, it is regrettable that this long-endur- 
ing dream of Voltaire’s was never fulfilled. 

A period of closer intimacy now ensued through the agency of Damiia- 
ville who, from 1760 until his death in 1768, served to bind the two men 
more closely together. The advantages obtained through his official 
position greatly decreased the dangers of sending letters and packages 
through the post. Diderot was willing to let this enthusiastic servant of 
philosophy send the news of Paris to Ferney, and Voltaire’s letters to 
Damilaville were always to be shared with their mutual friend. During 
these years Voltaire’s affection for the man Diderot is rapidly developing. 
A letter from the heart is announced, but is unfortunately missing from 
the record.^^ The letters to Damilaville reveal his esteem and affection: 
‘‘Vous vous ^tes lie avec M. Diderot, pour qui j’ai une estime egale a 
son merite: la lumiere qui eclaire son esprit echauffe son cmur.”^^ In this 
most friendly and revealing correspondence, Diderot is at first “Panto- 
phile-Diderot,” but this is soon changed to the steadily recurring 
^Tlaton-Diderot” or, in time of danger, M. Tonpla. In spite of his often- 
repeated objections to Platonic philosophy, Voltaire recognized Plato’s 
genius, and undoubtedly meant this title as a compliment — at least 
there was nothing equivocal about it as in the ^^S6miramis” attached to 
Catherine II — yet it would seem that Lucrece or Lucien would have 
been a much more fitting appellation. 

Through Damilaville too, Diderot met Thieriot and rejoiced with him 
over the success of TancrMe, which Diderot praised for its pathos, se- 
cured through the use of pause and pantomine. He was prevailed upon 
to send his criticisms to Voltaire. Leaving aside for the present the more 
important critical ideas involved, it is noteworthy that Diderot desired 
still more pathos, more emotional feeling, and that Voltaire modified 
his play in accordance with Diderot’s wishes.®^ While consenting, how- 
ever, to make the father in Tancrhde more pathetic and more touching, 
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he could not possibly be expected to approve unreservedly of Diderot’s 
Fire defamille. His tremendous interest in the success of that play must 
be attributed then to his friendship for Diderot and to his desire to see 
him elected to the number of the Immortals: ''Joue-t-on TancrideF' he 
wrote to Thieriot early in 1761; '^joue-t-on le Fere de famille? 0 mon 
cher frere Diderot! je vous cede la place de tout mon cceur, et je voudrais 
vous couronner de lauriers.”^^ On the same subject, to Damilaville he 
wrote: 'Tuissent toutes les benedictions ^tre repandues sur nos frSres! 
Puisse la iumiere eclairer tons les yeux, et Fhumanite penetrer tons les 
coeursT’^^ and to the same: ''Je prie Dieu pour le succes du Fhre de 
familleF This prayer to God eloquently shows to what extremes Vol- 
taire would go in the interests of friendship. This time again his hopes 
were dashed; the Abbe Trublet, an enemy of the Encyclopedist "who 
compiled and compiled and compiled,”^® was elected. Voltaire wrote to 
Mme d’Epinay: 

Si vous voyez M. Diderot, priez-le de faire nos compliments au cher abb6 
Trublet. J^airae a mettre ces deux noms ensemble. Les contrastes font toujours 
un plaisant effet, quoi que le monde en dise.®^ 

Voltaire’s part in the Galas affair served to warm Diderot’s heart to- 
ward the enlightened despot of Ferney. An eloquent, impassioned para- 
graph in a letter to Voltaire reveals the ardor of his enthusiasm: 

Ah grand frere, vous ne savez pas combien ces gueux qui, faisant sans cesse le 
mal, se sont imagine qu’il 6tait reserv6 a eux seuls de faire le bien, souffrent de 
vous voir Fami des liommes, le pere des orphelins, et le defenseur des opprim6s. 
Continuez de faire de grands ouvrages et de bonnes oeuvres, et qu’ils en crevent 
de depil. Adieu, sublime, honn6te et cher antechrist.^^ 

Diderot revealed himself here as a true brother. He carried out small 
commissions for Voltaire at Paris, and placed in safe and useful hands 
many copies of the Traiti sur la tolerance: "Ils sont tons pour les Hen- 
veillants de I’homme et de la chose,” he wrote to Damilaville; "Leur 
devise est aussi: Proscrivez I’inf^me.”^® 

In their choice and approval of methods the two philosophers were 
never in agreement. Diderot had little taste for what he called "de plates 
et fastidieuses rabicheries sur Jesus-Christ et ses apdtres.”®'^ Voltaire 
based his appeal on history and the past, while Diderot, especially in- 
terested in the promising future of the natural sciences, was more sweep- 
ing and radical in his attack. Voltaire considered that metaphysical 
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works were too little read and understood for propaganda purposes. He 
would have liked to win over d’Alembert and Diderot, and asks Diderot 
to persuade Helvetius to join him in his battle of tracts.®^ He formed 
the sublime project, in 1766, of retiring with these men and a printing 
press to Cieves under Frederick II’s protection, far away from the bar- 
barians who had persecuted and assassinated the Chevalier de la Barre. 
There, with freedom and unity of purpose, humanity might at last be 
enlightened and the face of things could be changed. Diderot should at 
least come to see the spot that he had selected for the untrammeled 
manufacture of enlightenment, for Voltaire often expressed his regrets 
that he might die without seeing his beloved confrere^ 

The dreams of this philosophic castle at Cieves were not destined to 
fulfillment. Voltaire alone was enthusiastic, and perhaps he, too, had 
misjudged the immediate dangers of persecution as well as the ties that 
bound him to Ferney. After disappointments and in moments of pessi- 
mism, it was his habit to repeat the final word of Candide and to set 
about cultivating his garden.^® Diderot wrote him another charming let- 
ter. Voltaire reread it time and again and his heart was alternately 
wrung and warmed. Diderot pleaded his family obligations, the decep- 
tive tranquillity of everyday life in the streets of Paris, the innocence 
and obscurity of his own life. The letter ends most eloquently: 

Illustre et tendre ami de Fhumanite, je vous salue et vous embrasse. II n’y a 
point d’homme un peu gen6reux qui ne pardonn^t au fanatisme d’abreger ses 
ann6es, si elies pouvaient ajouter aux v6tres. Si nous ne concouions pas avec 
vous a ecraser la b^te, c’est que nous sommes sous sa griffe, et si, connaissant 
toute sa f6rocite, nous balan^ons a nous eloigner, c’est par des considerations 
dont le prestige est d’autant plus fort qu’on a Fame plus honnete et plus sensible. 
Nos entours sont si doux, et c’est une perte si difficile k reparerF^ 

Diderot’s naive honesty and simplicity completely won Voltaire’s heart. 
In a more general w’-ay, it is very likely that Diderot was instrumental 
in the growth of ^'sensibilite,” of that sympathetic love for men, wffiich 
became more and more characteristic of Voltaire during the Ferney 
period. M. Thomas writes: 

C’est Diderot qui a communiqu6 i tout son siecle Famour spontane de i’hu- 
maiiite, le besoin de substituer a la notion abstraite de Fhomme general, tel que 
Font peint La Rochefoucauld ou Racine, la realit6 vivanle de i’etre de chair, 
emouvant dans sa faiblesse, admirable dans son universelle curiosit^F® 
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In the face of criticism too often prejudiced, it would be interesting to 
draw up the list of those persons upon whom Voltaire lavished his af- 
fections. Diderot would find his place there in the philosophic section 
along with Thieriot, d'Alembert, Marmontel, and Damilaville. 

The friendship continued its even tenor during the final decade of 
Voltaire's life. He was delighted with the progress of the Encyclopedie, 
in spite of its faults, delighted with the honor paid Diderot by Catherine 
of Russia, and ever ready to pay tribute to ‘The immortal vanquisher 
of fanaticism."'*^ True, he could not agree with the growing movement 
of atheistic materialism, and openly objected to Diderot’s position in 
his Letties de Memmius d Ciceron; but he forgives the atheists their 
dangerous metaphysics on account of their humanity, their love of tol- 
erance, and hatred of fanaticism.^^ At the age of eighty-two, he addressed 
an affectionate letter to Diderot, in which, not foreseeing his final tri- 
umphant visit to Paris, he regretted that he must die without meeting 
him. After mentioning their former friend Damilaville, he continues: 

Get ami savait que nous n'etions pas si eloignes de compte, et qu’il n’eut fallu 
quTne conversation pour nous entendre, mais on ne trouve pas partout des 
hommes avec qui on piiisse parler. ... Le peu que j’ai lii de vous me rend 
presque tons les autres livres insipides. En un mot, vos ouvrages et votre per- 
sonae causent mes regrets 

In a fit of sickness, some years before, he wrote to Diderot that he was 
soon to see, presumably in the Elysian Fields, friend Damilaville, who 
likewise had denied intelligence in the universe, and that he would then 
know who was right. Disagreement, however, even on a question so 
important as this was no bar to friendship: ‘T1 me niait I'intelligence, 
et nous ctions bons amis."^^ And to Grimm he wrote: “Embrassez pour 
moi, je vous prie, frere Platon, quand meme qu’il n'admettrait pas 
I'intelligence."'*^ 

This tolerant attitude contrasts rather strangely with Diderot’s fre- 
quent rigidity. In 1749, as a deist, Diderot had said he was a believer 
in God but lived very comfortably with atheists.^^ Later, as an atheist, 
he found it very difficult to forgive Voltaire for remaining a deist. He 
is reported to have called Voltaire a ‘Tagot," and certainly showed little 
tact, little respect for the sacred rites of friendship in pressing his point 
at inopportune moments. First he filled a whole letter with atheistic 
arguments for Damilaville while the latter was Voltaire's guest at Fer- 
ney. And it seems difficult to believe that he did not stress this same 
point, as we know he did the divergence in their appreciation of Shake- 
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speare, when the two old warriors met at last in Paris/^ There was no 
question here of sacrificing convictions to friendship — Voltaire did not 
do that even for his beloved Mme dii Chatelet;®° it was rather a case 
for friendly forbearance in discussing points at issue, for stressing the 
many points of sympathetic agreement. Diderot would hardly have been 
himself, hov/ever, if he had not taken this occasion, too, for the exercise 
of his exuberant eloquence, thereby offering Voltaire, who had been 
forced to adopt the r 61 e of listener, the occasion for one of his more fa- 
mous hons mots: ^^Cet homme a de Fesprit assuremcnt; mais la nature 
lui a refuse un talent et un talent essentiel: celui du dialogue. 

It is reported^^ that after seeing Voltaire, Diderot likened him to an 
old fairy castle fallen in ruins but still inhabited by some old sorcerer. 
It would be unjust, however, to conclude a chapter on this friendship 
with such anecdotes alone, especially when we have an account written 
by Diderot which, in itself, forms an admirable summary of the preced- 
ing sketch of their personal relations: 

J^ai pris la liberty de contredire de vive voix et par 6crit M. de Voltaire, avec les 
egards que je devais aux ann6es et a la superior! te de ce grand homme, mais aussi 
avec le ton de franchise qui me convenait, et cela sans I’offenser, sans en avoir 
entendu de rcponses d^sobligeantes. Je me souviens qu^il se plaignait un jour 
avec ameitume de la fletrissure que les magistrats imprimaient aux Jivres et aux 
personnes: ^‘Mais, ajoutai-je, cette fl6lrissure qui vous afflige, est-ce que vous 
ne savez pas que le temps Fenleve, et la reverse sur le magistral injuste^ La 
cigue valut un temple au philosophe d’Athenes. . . Alors le vieillard m’en- 
lacant de ses bras, et me pressant contre sa poi trine, ajouta: “Vous avez raison, 
et voila ce que j’attendais de vous. . . D^’antres en ont eprouvc la memc 
indulgence.®^ 

The picture is almost too perfect to warrant comment. Diderot is proud 
to the end of his intellectual independence, his full-toned frankness in 
the very face of the great literary dictator. Voltaire, affectionate, too 
great to be affectionately loved in return, again lakes the initiative, in- 
dulgently awaits the word he can heartily approve and presses to his 
breast the man who had bravely fought so many battles with him in the 
cause of humanity. 

This rapid sketch of the personal relations between Diderot and Vol- 
taire is a necessary introduction to the study of Voltaire's appreciation 
of Diderot's thought and comments on his works. It has already been 
apparent that in a general way he was of the number of Diderot's con- 
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temporaries who knew, understood, and highly esteemed those works 
which the intrepid philosopher consented to reveal to his century. Many 
among them, Grimm, d’Alembert, d’Holbach, Mme d’fipinay, Naigeon, 
and others, knew, too, the works reserved for posterity. Voltaire was not 
one of this more intimate group. True, he offered to exchange manu- 
scripts with Diderot, but these were articles for the Encyclopidie, There 
is no evidence that he had any knowledge whatsoever of such important 
works as the Neveu de Rameau^ Jacques le Fataliste, or the Rhe de 
d^ Alembert, Nor did he suspect the existence of a Sophie Volland. It was 
his acquaintance with a relatively small number of works, then, that 
led Voltaire to judge himself a mere pupil in matters concerning meta- 
physics and the natural sciences, to place Diderot in a position second 
only to Spinoza, to remark that he alone was capable of writing the 
history of philosophy, and, late in life, to write that his works made 
most other books seem insipid Voltaire had considerable difficulty in 
procuring Diderot’s works, especially after the death of Damilaville. He 
admits in a letter to Diderot in 1776 that he hasn’t succeeded in getting 
them all and that he has therefore read relatively little. The number 
now in his library, at Leningrad, is nevertheless considerable: 

Pensies philosophiques. La Haye, 1746. In-12. [5-128].®^ 

Mimoires sur diJJ6rens sujels de matMmaiiques, Paris, 1748. In-8. [8-78.] 

Leltres sur les aveugles, Londres, 1749. In-8. [5-152.] 

Lettre de M, Diderot au R, P, Berthier (Contains ‘Drdre encyclop6diquc” and 
article ^^Art.”) S.I., 1751. Petit in-8. [5-81.] 

Pens^es sur P interpretation de la nature. S.I., 1754. In-12, 206 pp. [5-129,] 

Le Fils naturel. Amsterdam, 1757. [6-45.] 

Ibid. Amsterdam, 1760, [11-151.] 

[and d’Alembert] Encydopidie. Paris, 1751-57. Vols. i-vn. In-folio. [5-258.] 

Ibid. Neuchatel, 1765. Vols, ix-xvii. In-folio. [5-258.] 

Recueil de planches. Paris, 1762-68. 6 vols. in-folio. [5-259.] 

Supplement d PEncyclopedie. Amsterdam, 1776-77. 4 vols. in-folio. [6-321.] 

Suite du recueil de planches. Paris, 1777. In-folio. [5-260,] 

Le Phre defamille. Paris, 1770. [11-lSL] 

(Euvres philosophiques. Amsterdam, 1772. 6 vols. in-8, [11-219.] 

Collection compktte des muvres phil.y litt. et dramatiques. Londres, 1773. (Tome 
III only.) In-8. [11-220.] 

PensBes philosophiques. Entretien d^un philosophe avec Mde. la Duchesse de x x x. 
Londres, 1777. In-8. [2-136.] 

^ XL, 433, 478; XLiv, 190; t, ISO. 
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Essai snr les rhgnes de Claude et de NSron ei siir les mmurs et les icr'its de SSneque. 

Londres, 1782.^6 2 vols m-12. [11-220 ] 

It is an interesting fact that Voltaire’s marginal comments in books 
written by his enemies are much more numerous than those on the 
pages of books of which he approved. The notes on the margins of Rous- 
seau’s works, recently collected and published in full by Professor George 
R. Havens, are relatively numerous. The comments on philosophical 
and religious questions are likewise predominant. Volumes containing 
novels and plays are much more rarely annotated. Voltaire commented 
in the margins of two different copies of Diderot’s Pensces philosophiqucs, 
once at some indetciminate date, and again, in a volume including the 
famous Entretien dhm pktlosophe avec Mde, la Duckesse de x x x, dining 
the last year of his life. There are also page markers in the Pensces sur 
V interpretation de la nature revealing his interest in, but not his reactions 
to certain arguments of that important work. For Voltaire’s other com- 
ments it has been necessary to search his correspondence as completely 
as possible, and various other works such as the Preface to les Scythes 
and the Lettres de Memmius d Ciceron. The light shed from this angle on 
the contrasts, compromises, and blendings of their opinions will clarify, 
it is hoped, the ideas of two men who were, and still are, potent factors 
in the making of the history of thought. 

Diderot’s Lettre sur les aveugles was the occasion of the first recorded 
contact The epistolary discussion of this work served to bring out the 
principal disagreement in their metaphysics which was to endure to the 
end. Voltaire vras nevertheless sincere in his admiration for the ingenious- 
ness and profundity of the treatise. He had already himself written of 
Saunderson in his PlWnents de la philosophic de Newton and sent Diderot 
a new edition, in which the incident was described in more detail. lie 
w’^as especially pleased to note the scientific, experimental method em- 
ployed, and to recognize Diderot as a worthy brother in philosophy. 
Voltaire’s objections were centered on the least scientific part of the 
work, on Diderot’s supposition that Saunderson denied a God because 
he was blind: 

Mais je vous avoue que je ne suis point du tout de I’avis de Saunderson, qui nie 
un Dieu parce qu’ii est ne aveugle. Je me trompe peut-6tre, mais j’aurais, a sa 
place, reconnu un etre tres intelligent qui m’aurait donne tant de supplements 
de la vue; et en apercevant par la pensee des rapports infinis dans toutes les 
choses, j^aurais soupconne un ouvrier infiniment habile. II est fort impertinent 

It is possible that Voltaire left a standing order for Diderot’s works as they appeared, 
and that this volume, published after his death and the transfer of his library to St. Peters- 
burg, was sent along and added to the collection. 
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de pretendre deviner ce qu^il est, et pourquoi il a fait tout ce qui exlste; mais II 
me parait bleu hardi de nier qu’ii est.®® 

Clogenson remarks that it was because of his constant and profound 
conviction of the existence of a God that Voltaire was called a '^cagot^' 
by Diderot.®^ 

Diderot replied by saying that Saunderson's idea of God is not his 
own, perhaps because he himself sees: ^'Ces rapports qui nous frappent 
si vivement n’ont pas le mtme eclat pour un aveugle: il vit dans une 
obscLirite perpetuelle, et cette obscurite doit ajouter beaucoup de force 
pour lui a ses raisons metaphysiques,’’ He confesses that the darkness 
of night brings him doubts of the existence of God which are dissipated 
with the rising sun. To this subjective reason “a la Jean-Jacques,” he 
adds others which he did not dare to attribute to Saunderson, on ac- 
count of the persecuting barbarians and imbeciles mentioned in Voltaire’s 
letter. As the result of these arguments on the inconceivability of inter- 
action between matter and spirit, Saunderson would say that corporeal 
being is no less independent of spiritual being than spiritual being is of 
corporeal being; that they together compose the universe and that the 
universe is God; and Diderot cleverly turns Voltaire’s argument against 
him: ^^Quelle force n’ajouterait point a ce raisonnement I’opinion qui 
vous est commune avec Locke: que la pensee pourrait bien ^tre une 
modification de la matierel” He then comes directly to the heart of the 
question. To Voltaire’s observation of the infinite relationship between 
things and the marvelous ordering of the universe, Saunderson would 
reply that these are merely subjective feelings that exist only in the 
mind, that man, like the ant and the worm, can find livable quarters in 
a world formed entirely by chance. Diderot then shows that the ques- 
tion is of no practical significance anyway. Although he believes in God 
he gets along very comfortably with atheists, who are enthusiastic about 
the good and the beautiful like other honorable people, and who are not 
deficient in moral conduct in spite of their belief in the theory of deter- 
minism. It is important not to mistake hemlock for parsley, but of no 
importance at all to believe or not to believe in God — an idea for phi- 
losophers to play with. 

Voltaire’s own use of the case of Saunderson had been to prove that 
it is impossible to be unhappy through the privation of a good of which 
one is totally ignorant/® and to show that sight angles in the eye do not 
give us judgments on distance and size except in conjunction with the 
other senses. His immediate reaction to Diderot’s letter is not recorded. 
The contested point was, however, by no means dropped. Later discus- 
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sions of those same ideas show that he recognized the force and approved 
of the method of Diderot's argument. He undoubtedly suspected that 
Diderot's own opinions were dangerously near those that the latter at- 
tributed to Saunderson. Damilaville told Voltaire that an hour's con- 
versation together would have brought an essential agreement. Diderot 
could hardly have foreseen that Voltaire's long absence from Paris would 
put off that hour for nearly thirty years. During the intervening years 
both philosophers stuck to their guns, nor is there any record of submis- 
sion on either side. 

Eight years later, Voltaire had occasion to write to Diderot to thank 
him for his Fils naturel. It is an extremely skillful letter, in which Vol- 
taire succeeds in praising the author without praising the play, and ex- 
horts him, not to write another play, but to spread abroad as much as 
possible, in the EncyclopMie, the noble liberty of his soul: “L'ouvrage 
que vous m'avez envoye, monsieur, ressemble a son auteur: il me parait 
plein de vertus, de sensibilite et de philosophic. Je pense, comme vous, 
qu'il y aurait beaucoup a reformer au theatre de Paris."®^ 

This new bourgeois drama must have fallen upon Voltaire like a bolt 
from the blue, a portent of the approaching collapse of good taste, of 
the classical drama, and consequently of French superiority in one of 
the few fields that seemed to Voltaire to remain indisputably hers. The 
English were definitely superior in the halls of philosophy, in the seats 
of government and on the high seas, but good taste and the classical 
drama were France's notable heritage from the age of Louis XIV, and 
of these glories Voltaire was the recognized champion. In this struggle 
Diderot could be no comrade in arms. Let him stick, then, to his En- 
cyclopHie. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Voltaire was entirely 
conservative in his views on the drama.®^ lie, too, as he insists, agrees 
with Diderot on the necessity of reforms. He does not say, however, 
that he agrees on the reforms suggested in the Entreliens sur le fils natnreL 
Some of his ideas were without doubt in conformity with Diderot's. In 
Ms letter of thanks he condemns the seating of frivolous noblemen on 
the wings of the stage, a reform which was accomplished two years later; 
and agrees that there should be no infamy attached to the presentation 
of virtuous sentiments. But Voltaire had had too much experience with 
audiences to hope for any sudden change in their attitude toward long- 
accepted technicalities and proprieties, nor would he probably have sug- 
gested any breaking down of the classical genres. These changes must 
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be made gradually and the public must first be educated. Neither man 
was astute enough to see that no marked change was possible without 
a previous revolution in society. 

Voltaire returns to Diderot’s dramatic theories in the prefaces to two 
playSj r Lcossaise and les Scythes, In the total absence of marginal com- 
ment in his two copies of le Fils naturel, we must depend on these for 
definite observations. U£cossaise was hardly a serious play; here, then, 
was a chance to pay Diderot a few compliments without compromising 
drama in general. The play was written to avenge Diderot and his fellow- 
workers for the ill-treatment accorded them in Palissot’s Philosophes; 
yet the man directly attacked was Freron. It was an eminently personal 
play, for the justification of which Voltaire happily thought of Diderot’s 
Entretiens. That illustrious scholar and genius remarks very judiciously, 
he writes, that it is time to consider the representation on the stage not 
of characters but of the conditions and professions of men.®^ Libelous 
criticism is a trade, and thus, with Diderot’s help, the role of “Frelon” 
is brought within the pale of serious dramatic theory. The compliments 
paid to Diderot are sincere, but the rest is a bit of high fooling. 

Many other parts of Diderot’s suggestions were entirely unacceptable 
to Voltaire, such as the domestic tragedy in prose and the emphasis on 
pantomime and tableaux. That we have no record of Voltaire’s reaction 
to many of these innovations indicates remarkable restraint and loyalty. 
Voltaire had himself sought in his plays to increase action and to stress 
the element of pathos. But Diderot had gone too far and inevitably 
aligned himself with the admirers of Shakespeare. That Voltaire was 
well aware of the connection is evident from the Preface to les Scythes, 
He is ready to admit the greatness of Garrick in his Shakespearian roles, 
and the power of his appeal to the eyes, but this magical perfection in 
the actor tends to cover up the faults in the author: 

Cette magie a cte fortement recommand^e il y a quelques ann^es par un philo- 
sophe qui, a Fexemple d’Aristote, a su joindre aux sciences abstraites, la connais- 
sance du coeur humain, et I’intelligence du thSMre, II a et6 en tout de Favis de 
Fauteur de Simiramis, qui a toujours voulu qu’on animat la scene par un plus 
grand appareil, par plus de pittoresque, par des mouvements plus passionn6s 
qu’elle ne semblait en comporter auparavant. Ce philosophe sensible a m€me 
propose des clioses que Fauteur de Simiramis, d’OresU, et de Tancrhde n^oserait 
jamais hasarder. ... Ce n’est que par degr6s qu’on pent accoutumer notre 
th6itre a ce grand pathetique. . . . Souvenons-nous toujours qu’il ne faut pas 
pousser le terrible jusqu’^ Fhorrible. . . . Gardons-nous surtout de chercher dans 
un grand appareil, et dans un vain jeu de th^l-tre, un supplement a Finteret et 
k Feloquence. II vaut cent fois mieux, sans doute, savoir faire parler ses acteurs 

V, 410. Cf. Diderot, (EmreSt vn, 150. 
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que de se borner a les faire agir. Nous ne pouvons trop r6p6ter que quatre beaux 
vers de sentiment vaient mieux que quarante belies attitudes. Malheur a qui 
croirait plaire par des pantomimes avec des solecismes oii avcc des vers froids 
et durs, pires que toutes les fautes contre la langue’ II n^est rien de beau en 
aucun genre que ce qui soutient Fexamen de Fhomme de goiit. 

L’appareil, Faction, le pittoresque, font un grand effet sans doiite, mais ne 
mettons jamais le bizarre et le gigantesque a la place de la nature, et le force a 
la place du simple; que le decora teur ne Femporte point sur Fauteur, car alors, 
au lieu de tragMies, on aurait la rarete, la curiosite.®'^ 

If this passage is a eulogy of Diderot as Voltaire claimed, it is also just 
as much a warning against Diderot’s alarming tendencies, against what 
Diderot did not quite dare to advise, but would have advised if he had 
dared. Voltaire was plainly worried about Diderot’s reception of the 
“eulogy,” especially when he received no word about it. Many times in 
his correspondence he asks for information and says that he expected 
mention of the homage he paid Diderot in the Preface to les Scythes,^^ 
Diderot had nevertheless expressed some novelties with which Vol- 
taire was in hearty agreement. His boldness may well have inspired in 
Voltaire the increased action and the spectacles of Olympic, Voltaire sent 
his account of the representation at Tournay to the “brothers” at Paris, 
with a special word for Diderot. Olympic is thus seen to have been a 
genuine effort at compromise; Voltaire would expand a bit if Diderot 
would show more restraint: 

Je prie mon clier frere de dire au frere Platon que ce qiFil appeile pantomime je 
Fai toujours appele action. Je n’aime point le terme de pantomime pour la 
tragedie. J’ai toujours songe, autant que je Fai pu, a rendre les scenes tragiques 
pittoresques. Elies le sont dans Mahomet^ dans MBrope^ dans VOrphclin de la 
Chine, surtout dans Tancrhde, Mais ici toute la picxe est un tableau continue!. 
Aussi a-t-elle fait le plus prodigieux effet. Mir ope n^en approclie pas quant a 
Fappareil et a Faction; et cette action est toujours neccssaire, elle est toujours 
annoncee par les acteurs m^mes. Je voudrais qu’on perfectionnUt ce genre, qui 
est le seul tragique: car les conversations sont a la glace, et les conversations 
amoureuses sont k Feau rose.®® 

In the account above mentioned, Voltaire had stressed the great emo- 
tional effect of his play: 

Les larmes ont coule pendant toute la piece. Les larmes viennent du cosur. Trois 
cent personnes, de tout rang et de tout ^ge, ne s’attendrissent pas, a moins que 
la nature ne s^en mele; mais pour produire cet effet, il fallait des acteurs el de 
Faction: tout a 6t6 tableau, tout a 6te anime.®^ 


®^vr, 269-270. 
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A heiglilening of the appeal to the emotions increased by a heightening 
of the appeal to the eyes, these are no new ideas to Voltaire. Diderot's 
role was to encourage him to gi eater activity and daring on these lines. 

While it is apparent that Diderot's dramatic theories induced Vol- 
taire to attempt a compromise with a view to holding the younger and 
bolder man in line with good taste, his actual productions could not hope 
to win over the dean of letters, le Fere de famille no more than le Fils 
fiaturel. Voltaire received the Fere de famille from Diderot in 1758, This 
edition is not now in his library, and the edition of 1770 is unannotated. 
The coriespondence must again give us our information. Voltaire wrote 
a very polite and warm, but very carefully worded letter thanking him: 

Je vous remcrcie du fond de mon cocur, monsieur, de votre attention et de votre 
nouvel ouvrage. 11 y a des choses tendres, vertueuses, et d’un gout nouveau, 
comme dans tout ce qne vous faites, mais permettez-moi de vous dire que je suis 
afflige de vous voir faire des pieces de theatre qu’on ne met point au theatre. . , 

Nothing could be more noncommittal than these sentences. The last re- 
mark is not a dig, however. We have seen how ardently Voltaire desired 
the representation and acceptance by the public of this play. A franker 
criticism appears in a letter a month later to Mme du Deffand. A certain 
amount of caution must be used in accepting this testimony, for this 
blind old lady was very influential in keeping Voltaire to the good old 
traditions and appreciated and praised above all his literary conserva- 
tism. She hated the philosophers and Voltaire undoubtedly shaded his 
ideas to please her, in passages such as the following: 

Vous 6tes-vous fait lire le Fere de famille? Cela n'est-il pas bien comique? Par 
ma foi, notre siccle est un pauvre siecle aupres de celui de Louis XIV; mille 
raisonneurs, et pas un seul homme de genie; plus de grice, plus de gaiet6; la 
diselte d’hommes de tout genre fait pitie. La France subsistera; mais sa gloire, 
mais son bonheur, son ancienne superiorite . . . qu'est-ce que tout cela devi- 
endra?®® 

Voltaire sensed in Diderot's play a certain heaviness and lack of grace 
which has been the experience of many a reader since. His friendship 
and esteem for Diderot prevented, however, a frank expression of his 
literary judgment. This attitude is evident in a passage from a letter to 
Palissot: ^^Sans jamais avoir vu M. Diderot, sans trouver le Fhe de 
famille plaisant, j'ai toujours respecte ses profondes connaissances; et, a 
la Ute de ce Fere de famille, il y a une epitre a Mme la princesse de Nas- 
sau qui m'a paru le chef-d'oeuvre de Feloquence et le triomphe de Vhu- 


XXXIX, 532. 
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Another expression in Voltaire’s letter to Diderot is noteworthy: the 
element of novelty apparent in all of the latter’s works. Voltaire’s en- 
thusiasm for Diderot and the enthusiasm of the philosophic clan in gen- 
eral can be explained by the new vistas that Diderot opened up in what 
appeared to be more and more a closed philosophical system. The es- 
sential difierences between the two men in regard to the theater resolve 
themselves into relative degrees of courage and common sense, Diderot 
displayed the greater courage and his ideas were destined for the future. 
Voltaire realized in a more practical way the difficulties involved in 
breaking with the past; and his plays were the more successful. 

Voltaire’s judgments on the Encyclop^die were as varying as was the 
value of the articles and the talents of the authors of that stupendous 
undertaking. He had, of course, nothing but the highest praise for the 
utility of the work as a whole/^ and for the tremendous energy and cour- 
age displayed by Diderot in his labors as editor. Even so, it was difficult 
for him to visualize the difficulties that beset the worthy editor and he 
chides him time and again for the inclusion of weak, compromising arti- 
cles and puerile declamations. In a letter to Mme d’£pinay, in 1760, he 
speaks of “pauvre Diderot, qui a trouve le secret de renverser le plus 
bel edifice du monde pour y avoir mis une douzaine de pierres mal taillees, 
qui ne s’accordent pas avec le reste du batiment.”’^^ 

In a more particular way, Voltaire was indignant over Diderot’s praise 
of Rousseau in the article ‘^Encyclopedic,” beginning with the w'ords: 
“Oh Rousseau, mon cher et digne ami . . , and regretted that Dide- 
rot had been so busily occupied with the editing that the Chevalier de 
Jaucourt had had to write three-quarters of the articles; not that he 
failed to appreciate the latter’s work, but he preferred more from Dide- 
rot. To Panckoucke, who wanted to republish and modify tlxc work, he 
writes, in 1769: “L’enthousiasme y nuit encore plus, et les exclamations 
k la Jean-Jacques sont d’un prodigieux ridicule.”^^ He recommended on 
occasions Diderot’s articles “Hobbisme” and “Instinct,” but on the 
whole, judging from a few remarks like the above and also from his rela- 
tive silence, he did not himself approve the enthusiastic style which 
Diderot shared, beyond a doubt, with his contemporary, Rousseau.*^® 
To d’Alembert, he wrote: “II n’y a que vous qui ecrivez tou jours bien, 
et Diderot parfois.”^'^ It was d’Alembert who, in the eighteenth century, 
most nearly approached Voltaire’s ideal of prose style, the Zeitres pro- 
mnciales of Pascal. Once more Voltaire looks to the past for his model, 

^ Cf. Jean Thomas, UEumanisme de Diderot, pp. 64-65. 
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while Diderot points ahead to both the romantic and realistic schools 

of the following century. 

The theater and the novel were merely diversions in the lives of these 
men. True philosophy, the philosophy of enlightenment, the scientific 
method applied to all human interests, was their major concern, inevi- 
tably affecting their diversions. Here they saw more nearly eye to eye. 
''Si Dieu avail permis,'' Voltaire wrote to Damilaville, "que frere Platon, 
vous et moi eussions vecu ensemble, nous n’aurions pas ete inutiles au 
monde.” But the brothers in philosophy were dispersed and did not act 
together, and Voltaire loses heart: "II faudra done finir, comme Candide, 
par cultiver son jardin.’'^® Slight differences of opinion concerning meth- 
ods of attack, slight differences in conclusions, become magnified partly 
because of the physical distance that separated them and partly because 
these were the major concerns of their lives. It is entirely natural that 
Diderot’s philosophical thoughts should command especially Voltaire’s 
attention and that the philosophical works should alone inspire marginal 
comment. 

It is impossible to determine how much time elapsed between the first 
skirmish over the LeUres sur les aveugles and Voltaire’s first comments 
on the FensSes pMlosophiques. The correspondence helps here but little. 
The most probable supposition is that Voltaire turned to this book in 
1760 when he was trying to prove, against the Preface of Palissol’s 
PMlosophes, that the latter had misrepresented Diderot in attributing 
to him ideas of La Mettrie. It was at this time that he sent for, and re- 
ceived, Diderot’s Pensees stir VinterprUation de la natme.^^ The earlier 
work must have given Voltaire some degree of comfort, for Diderot, aft- 
er many arguments in favor of materialism, professed himself a deist, 
and even a Christian deist with a Catholic profession of faith. 

Like Voltaire in his Traitt de mUaphysique (1734), Diderot presents, 
in the Pensies philosophiques, the arguments both for and against athe- 
ism. Voltaire’s early comments, in the 1746 edition, are confined to sec- 
tions XXI and xxiii, dealing with this subject. In the sections immedi- 
ately preceding, Diderot has exposed the following arguments: the 
supposition of an inconceivable God does not help us conceive how 
movement could engender the universe; even if the marvels that shine 
in the physical order reveal some intelligence, the disorders which reign 
in tlie moral order annihilate all Providence; the existence of evil shows 
in God either powerlessness or ill-will, etc. ; and such arguments cannot 
be met by mere invective, Voltaire has no comment on these passages. 


Cf. Francis Birrell, 'Things Diderot could do ” Criterion, xa (July, 1933), 632 ff. 
XLiit, 183. 3a, 413, 424, 435, 438; xli, 227, 240. 
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He had similarly given the atheist his due in his then as yet unpublished 
Traite de metaphysique. Many of these problems he believed incapable 
of solution. Considering the narrow limits of human reason, was it not, 
however, more ^treasonable” to believe in Intelligence? He would like- 
wise heartily agree with Diderot that Descartes and Malebranche, meta- 
physicians, had not been able to answer atheism or materialism. It was 
left for the experimental scientists, Newton, Muschenbrock, Hart- 
zoeker, Nieuwentyt, to give satisfactory pi oofs of the existence of a 
sovereign Intelligence and to show that the world was not a God but a 
machine. It was those same scientists, and not Descartes, wlio had given 
to Voltaire satisfactory proofs of the existence of an Intelligence and of 
the immutable laws of the universe. Diderot uses the argument to show 
that wheieas the subtleties of ontology make skeptics, those who reveal 
the secrets of nature form true deists. 

^Tensee xxi” discusses the essential problem of whether the ordering 
of the universe shows purposeful creation, or whether it is merely the 
result of blind chance, of fortuitous throws of the dice. Diderot is here 
answering a common argument against atheism: 

J’ouvre les cahiers d’un professeur cclebre, et je lis* “Athees, je vous accorcie 
que ie mouvement est essentiei i la matiere; qu^en concluez-vous^ . . . que le 
monde resulte du jet fortuit des atomes? J^aiinerais autant que vous me (lissiez 
que riliade d’Homcre, ou la Eemiade de Voltaire est un rcsultat de jets foituits 
de caracteres.” Je me garderai bien de faire ce raisonuement ii un atliee. cette 
comparaison lui donnerait beau jeu. Seion les lois de Fanalyse des sorts, me 
dirait-il, je ne dois point etre surpris qii’une chose arrive lorsqideile est possible, 
et que la difhculte de Pevenement est compensee par la quantitc de jets. 1! y a 
tel nombre de coups dans lesquels je gagerais, avec avantage, d’amener cent 
mille six a la fois avec cent miile des ... la possibilite d’engendier fortuitement 
Funivers est ties petite, mais ... la quantite des jets est infinie, c^est-ii-dire que 
la difficulte de Fevenement est plus que suffisamment compensee par la multi- 
tude des jets.®^ 

It is clear that Voltaire is presented here with the ever troublesome ar- 
gument that the marvelous order and infinite interrelations which he at- 
tributed to intelligent and purposeful creation, might be merely the 
result of the workings of the laws of chance, that life might be regarded 
as “a negligible accident in a by-product of the cosmic process.”®^ His 
long note on this passage is headed “Paralogisme,” a charge that Dide- 
rot is begging the question. 

Vous supposez Fexistence de ces d^s — il est clair que rafle de six doit arriver; 
mais la question est, s’ii y aura des des: point de des, point d'arrangement, point 

Diderot, (Euwesy i, 135--136, Fenshs phllosopMques (1746), pp. 40-44, 
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d’ordre, sans intelligence . gable pendant une eternite, il n'y aura jamais 

que du sable Certainement ce sable ne produira pas des perroquets des hommes 
des singes Toni ouvrage prouve un ouvrier. 

It is apparent that Voltaire’s conception of nature is essentially static, 
for he has in no way comprehended the significance of the argument that 
motion is essential to matter, with him, motion is still something— a 
shaking here peihaps— which is added to matter, visualized as sand. 
Even less did he conceive of countless centuries of slow biological evolu- 
tion, a conception which, in Diderot’s mind, was gradually breaking 
down the barriers between inanimate, animate, and intelligent beings; 
or as Voltaire put it, between sand, parrots, and men. Allowing for a 
free interpretation of the word '‘day,” he was not far from the belief 
that God createci the laws that govern the universe in six days, gave it 
a tap to set them in motion, and has been resting ever since. 

Voltaire’s denial here of the existence of the dice would agree with 
his repeated refusal to apply the laws of chance to the universe. A very 
frequent note in the margins of the books he read is: "Laisse-la ton 
hasard; e’est un mot vide de sens.”^® Chance was merely a name for an 
unknown or undiscovered cause. In a universe where he saw so many 
evidences of intelligent design, he was assured of the existence of a su- 
preme Intelligence. "I shall always be convinced,” he wrote, "that a 
watch proves a watchmaker, and the universe proves a God.”^® Even 
Spinoza admitted an Intelligence, he pointed out, and Plato, too, in spite 
of the fact that the rest of his thought was sublime dreaming. 

A more probable interpretation is, however, that he was indicating 
here the fact that the existence of the dice, or atoms, was merely sup- 
posed, and wnis supposed only as the result of intelligible logical rela- 
tions. He opposed the over-simplified theory of Descartes no less than 
that of Lucretius, who was so "completely ignorant of physics.” He felt 
that Descartes had been very rash in saying, "Give me matter and 
movement and I will make a world”; for if it were proved that move- 
ment was essential to matter, this statement played directly into the 
hands of the materialists.®^ It was Newton’s laws of gravitation that 
gave him a reasonable belief in the existence of an intelligent God, and 
led him to stress the mathematical rather than the physical basis of the 
universe. In Les Adorateurs, he writes: 

Dieu n’a pas abandonn6 la matxere a des atomes qui ont eu sans cesse un mouve- 
ment de deciinaison, ainsi que I’a chante Lucrece. . . . Get Etre supreme n’a 

Tom page. 
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pas pris des cubes, des petits Ms pour en former la terre, les planetes, la lumiere, 
la matiere magnetique, comme Ta imagine le cliim6rique Descartes dans son 
roman appele Philosophie. Mais il a voulu que les parties de la matiere s'attiras- 
sent reciproquement en raison directe de ieurs masses, et en raison inverse du 
carre de leurs distances, il a ordonne que le centre de notre petit mondc flit dans 
le soleii, et que toutes nos planetes tournassent autour de lui, de fa^on que les 
cubes de leurs distances seraient toujours comme les carr6s de leurs revolutions,®® 

In other words, it is not matter, represented as cubes, dice, or atoms, but 
mathematical and logical relations that give man an intelligible view of 
the universe. And in the continuation of the passage, Voltaire is seen 
rapt in mystic adoration of the laws of gravitation and of their Creator, 
the mover of the heavenly bodies. 

His inability to comprehend or refusal to consider the proposition that 
movement is essential to matter is shown in a second marginal note on 
the part of Diderot’s argument quoted above dealing with that subject: 
'Xe mouvement essentiel k la matiere n’est qu’une supposition. Et il 
n’est pas permis de fonder un sisteme sur une hippotfese dont on ne pent 
avoir aucune preuve.”®^ 

Voltaire is here perfectly recognisable in his idle of destroyer of sys- 
tems. He was usually successful in the fields of theology and metaphy- 
sics, but not so successful in matters of physics, geology, or biology. To 
many, the theory that motion was essential to matter had been satisfac- 
torily substantiated by experimental evidence. Among other discussions 
of the question, Voltaire, in 1768, read Toland’s Letfres d in 

which Toland seems to have made his point against Spinoza. Whether 
Voltaire chose not to understand the argument, or simply did not under- 
stand it, his comment was extremely evasive and trivial. Diderot’s ma- 
terialistic atheism was again not a system, as Voltaire charged; he ad- 
mitted its hypothetical character, but stuck to the hypothesis on account 
of its scientific fecundity and because the hypothesis of the existence of 
God was not only scientifically, metaphysically, and ethically sterile, 
but served rather to becloud all issues to which it was applied. 

A third comment is found on the following continuation of Diderot’s 
argument: 

Done, si quelque chose doit repugner k la raison, e’est la supposition que, la 
matiere s'etant mue de toute eternite, et quV ayant peiit-^tre dans la somme 
infinie des combinaisons possibles un nombre infini d’arrangements admirables, 
il ne soil rencontre aucun de ces arrangements admirables dans la multitude 
infinie de ceux qu^elle a pris successivement. Done Fesprit doit 6tre plus 6toiiii6 
de la dur6e hypothetique du chaos que de la naissance r6elle de Funivers.®^ 

xxvin, 3i0”311. 88 (E^fresy i, 136; 1746 ed,, p. 42, 
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The cominent refers especially to the words, which Voltaire has starred, 
''un nombre infini d'arrangements admirables.'^ On the margin, he wrote: 
‘II n y a aucnn, parce qu’il faut un dessein et que la matiere brute ne 
peut avoir de dessein. Spinoza admet la pensee avec la matiere, il admet 
des desseins.’’ 

“Ah! but M. de Voltaire!/' we can imagine Diderot saying, “Who is 
it that has told us time and again that matter is a great mystery, that 
we can never be sure of its properties, that for all we know God may 
have granted it design? And is it not strange to be seen here clinging 
desperately to a weakness in Spinoza's physics to make your point 
against atheism, when you yourself so often have accused Spinoza of 
that very heresy?" 

The argument of the existence of a deity from intelligent design has 
seemed much less satisfactory since the theory of evolution was intro- 
duced into biological science. Although Diderot never directly expressed 
this theory, his comprehension of it was entirely sufficient to meet his 
metaphysical needs. And while Voltaire was struck by the universal uni- 
formity and constancy of physical law, Diderot was amazed by the evi- 
dence of trial and error and by the monsters and misfits that were so 
prevalent in the biological world: the fundamental clash between the 
classical and the romantic points of view was evident in science and 
philosophy long before the new literary theories were developed. 

Modern philosophers would not accept Voltaire's anthropomorphic 
argument as valid proof of the existence of God or of intelligent purpose. 
Yet Voltaire, the rationalist, found a basic flaw in the suppositions of 
the more empirical Diderot, “Mechanism as a formulation of the laws 
of masses in motion," writes Professor Morris Cohen, “is a basic branch 
of physics, but not an adequate account of the whole of it." He agrees 
with Voltaire in maintaining that not formless matter, nor blind sensa- 
tion, but mathematical and logical relations form the intelligible sub- 
stance of things. To Diderot, the real mystery was not the manner 
of creation, which, given matter and its properties, might some day be 
explained by science, but the basic problem of existence. Within the 
limits of the laws which govern the universe, he saw that chance might 
well have produced Voltaire's much-admired patterns and designs. As 
Paul Valery has remarked, “la vie a quelque chose d’un accident . . . qui 
s'est fait des lois," Here again Diderot was blazing a trail for nineteenth- 
century science, while Voltaire was stressing certain fundamentals in 
reason and nature which it would have done well to keep in view. 

Voltaire reread and annotated the Fensees pMlosopMques in the edi- 
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tion of 1777, the year before his death. Here his comment on Diderot’s 
fortuitous throws of the dice®^ is more brief: “Dans quelque moment que 
vous vous y preniez il y a toujours Tinfini contre un, que Funivers ne se 
formera pas tout seul.” Voltaire is suggesting here, half facetiously, as 
may be judged by other expressions of the same idea,^*’'* that there is only 
one chance in a “million” that chance formed the universe. The expert 
d’Alembert did not relish his friend’s display of mathematics, and the 
editors of the Kehi edition have pointed out that the force of the argu- 
ment is lost if it is granted that motion is essential to matter.^® 

Voltaire was now well aware that Diderot had long since passed from 
the deistic stand of the Pensees p kilos ophiques to a working hypothesis 
of atheistic materialism. In a letter only recently published by M. Babe- 
Ion, Diderot wrote to Damilaville while the latter was with Voltaire at 
Ferney, reiterating his arguments in favor of abandoning the deistic posi- 
tion. He asks Damilaville to remind Voltaire of his fable of the misan- 
thropist who, brooding in a cave and seeking vengeance, came forth 
shouting “Godl God!,” thus bestowing on men an idea for which they 
would sacrifice their lives and yet about which they could never agree. 
As a result, men have since hated and killed each other for religious be- 
liefs. Diderot would remind Voltaire also that there is a distinction be- 
tween suppositions. A supposition that explains all phenomena would be 
considered true, whereas a supposition that can be applied to no meta- 
physical, physical, political, or moral question wdthout obscuring it 
should therefore be considered false. The idea of a supreme being is ail 
very well for such noble beings as Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, or Cato, 
but Voltaire’s knowledge of history should prove to him that for the 
rest of mankind such an idea has been, is, and ever will be nefarious^® 
The most direct and complete answ^er to these ideas appears in Vol- 
taire’s Lettres de Memmius d Ciceron (1772), in which Diderot’s argu- 
ments are voiced by Strato. Voltaire begins by pardoning the atheistic 
group their rashness, but asks pardon in turn for his weakness in believ- 
ing in the existence of God. He again denies the very conception of 
chance, which he says is merely the effect of an unknown cause. He then 
attacks Strato ’s principal argument: 

II disait que la nature seule, par ses combinaisons, produit des animaiix pensants. 
Je I’ari^te la, et je lui demande quelle preuve il en a II me repond que e’est son 
syst^me, son hypothese, que cette idee en vaut bien une autre. Mais moi, je lui 
dis: Je ne veux point d’hypothese, je veux des preuves. ... Je ne sais pas si, 
dans la suite des temps, ii se trouvera quelqu’un d’assez fou pour assurer que 
la matiere, sans penser, produit d’elle-m^me des milliards d’etres qui pansent. 

(Euvres, i, 136; 1777 ed , p. 39. CL XL, 105. 

35 xxvm, 445, n. 1. se Correspondame inidik, r, 278-279. 
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Je lui soutiendrai que, suivant ce beau systdme, ]a matiere pourrait produire 
un Dieu sage, puissant et bon.’^ 

Voltaire is here, as in his early comments on Diderot, forgetting, or 
regretting, some of the wisdom he had acquired from the wise Locke, 
that matter might after all possess the faculty of thought, and that the 
limits of the human mind often preclude the proofs of some of the most 
vexing metaphysical problems. Diderot was presenting his hypothesis as 
the more fruitful in scientific and moral investigation; it was also for 
practical reasons that Voltaire was clinging to his. He felt the philoso- 
phers would be much more at liberty to enlighten mankind if they were 
not suspected of atheism, a theory which was commonly, if not philosophi- 
cally, held to destroy all moral sanctions. His search for the truth was 
more definitely limited by utilitarianism than Diderot’s; he could con- 
ceive of no service rendered to mankind through the spread of atheism.®* 
He was much more loath, too, to admit that his own position was not 
certitude, but an hypothesis. It was for this reason that Diderot called 
him “cagot” and “esprit faible.” 

In the end, Voltaire laughs indulgently with Cicero at the follies of 
the atheistic reasoning. After ail, a single year of civil war does more 
harm to the world than all the atheists together could do throughout 
eternity. The Letters from Memmius conclude with Voltaire’s doubts of 
the existence of the soul, his acceptance of determinism, and a reitera- 
tion of his life-long profession that moral precepts are universal and are 
engraved in the hearts of all men. 

It has been observed that a deist is a man who has not lived long 
enough to become an atheist. Length of life was patently not Voltaire’s 
difficulty. Two factors stand out in his opposition to the rising tide of 
atheism: first, he was intellectually incapable of understanding the sci- 
entific advances of his century and hence unable to perceive the weak- 
ness of his proofs — his mind had early embraced Locke and Newton, to 
his great glory, but his development in the sciences stopped at that point; 
secondly, his utilitarian pragmatism, his humanism, led him to suspect 
that the spreading of atheism would aid in no way the happiness of 
mankind. Diderot thought it would in the long run, if true. For the ag- 
ing Voltaire the course seems too long and the outcome too uncertain 
to merit consideration in contrast with the approaching victory over 
religious fanaticism and persecution. Diderot, with his eye fixed on pos- 
terity, was sure that the future would justify his gropings toward the 
principles of evolution, and the consequent objections to a belief in an 
intelligent purpose and a benevolent universe. 


^^xxviH, 444. 


®®XLVi, 106. 
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Professor Cohen has nealiy contrasled the two points of view. The 
application of the following remarks to Voltaire and Diderot can leadily 
be made: 

Perhaps it is the social admiration for the prudent and law-abiding citizen which 
makes us cling to the old naively rationalistic and anthropomcuphic doctrine 
that nature does nothing in vain. But it is also possible to see in animate natuie 
a wild profusion of aimless growth surging like the storms and volcanic eiiiptions 
of the inorganic realm. In any case the almost inconceivable over-pioduction 
and terrifically lavish destruction of life make it impossible to identify the 
processes of animate nature exclusively with purposive adaptations to prolong 
the life of the individual organism 

Nor is the problem simplified, he concludes, if we consider the race 
rather than the individual. 

Voltaire^s belief in God was largely a mystical adoration of the maker 
and mover of the heavens. His error was in attempting to demonstrate 
his intuitive perception by logical reason. His controversy with Diderot 
reveals him as much more a disciple of Descartes than he would have 
liked to admit. In physics, he saw that Newton had made many neces- 
sary corrections in Descartes' theories; but he continued to maintain 
the latter's naive theory that motion was something added to matter in 
the process of creation, in spite of the arguments of Leibnitz and Poland 
to the contrary. He seemed often to have regretted his acceptance of 
Locke's contributions to the anti-Descartes movement. His moral law 
engraved by God in the hearts of all men was not so far removed from 
what Descartes meant by innate ideas.^^° And it has been noted how 
Diderot used against him his repetition of Locke's idea that God might 
have bestowed upon matter the faculty of thought. This idea, in fact, 
fits in much more logically with Diderot's hypothesis of continuous cre- 
ation and slow evolution over millions of years, and with his suspicions 
that ^d'animalite avait de toute eternite ses elements particuliers epars 
et confondus dans la masse de la matiere."^^^ 

J. B. Needham, in his recent book entitled Man a Machine^ agrees 
with la Mettrie and Diderot that the materialistic hypothesis is alone 
scientifically fruitful, but that it invalidates in no way religious belief 
or speculative philosophy. Voltaire, who was a determinist, confessed to 
Mme du Deffand his feeling of the mechanical nature of The 

human mind might be a machine and the Mneid might have been me- 

Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 267. 

Cf Morris Cohen, op. cit.^ p. 138: is curious that the empiricist philosophy which 
began with Lockers rather near-sighted arguments against innate ideas ends with instincts 
that serve all the purposes of innate ideas. ...” 

10^ (Euwes, n, 58. 102 xnin, 167. 
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chanically produced, but he was so impressed with the complications of 
the machine^^*^ that he could see little advantage in considering it as 
such. Even today philosophy is holding its own against the much -her- 
alded advances of laboratory psychology and behaviorism; and men are 
hardly satisfied with an interpretation of the Mneid as the result of 
mere fortuitous throws of the dice. 

Diderot's “Pensee xxni" is a continuation of the argument between 
the deist and the atheist. Voltaire's comments are revealing, with their 
indication that if Voltaire attempted to persuade the public of his belief 
in immortality he would in no way defend it between friends or in the 
intimacy of his library. Diderot wrote: ''Le Deiste assure I'existence d'un 
Dieu, rimmortalite de Fame et ses suites. . . In the 1754 edition, 
Voltaire scratched on the margin of the page: “Beaucoup de deistes 
n'admettent point rimmortalite de Tame." And in the 1777 edition, he 
corrected Diderot's idea as follows: “Non, le deiste croit en dieu et ne 
croit pas pour cela Tame immortelle. Voiez les saduceens." During this 
last year of his life the patriarch has weakened not at ail in his disbelief 
in immortality and its concomitants, reward and punishment. Stripped 
of the belief in the divine sanction of morality, there is little left, in fact, 
of Voltaire's deistic faith except the attitude of mystical adoration in 
his relation to God.^°^ 

Voltaire's objections to Diderot's hypothesis that nature by her own 
combinations, produces thinking animals, have already introduced us in 
some measure to the Fensies sur IHnterpritation de la nature. Aroused by 
Palissot's falsification of the theories of the Encyclopedists in the Preface 
to Les Philosophes in attributing to them ideas gleaned from La Mettrie, 
Voltaire asked Thieriot to send him that work along with La Mettrie's 
La Vie heureuse,^^^ Thieriot was lazy as usual and it was only after a 
long wait and through the agency of Damilaville that Voltaire finally 
received a copy.^*^^ “Je vais le lire," he writes in reply (19 mars, 1761), “et 
je suis sur que je trouverai cent traits de lumiere dans cet abime." That 
is, unfortunately, the final mention of the work in Voltaire's correspond- 
ence. In the copy in his library at Leningrad there are, moreover, no 
marginal notes, but only four markers or “sinets" which reveal merely 
Voltaire's interest, and in no way his reactions. 

The first sign of interest is shown at a passage defining experimental 
philosophy as distinguished from rational philosophy. In a sense, the 
distinction might well serve to illustrate the contrast in the fundamental 
principles of the two men. In religion and in ethics at least, Voltaire 

XL, 104-105, (EuvreSf i, 137; 1746 ed., p. 46; 1777 ed., p. 41. 

^05 The evidence of Voltaire’s mysticism will be the basis of a critical study, now in prep- 
aration. XL, 413, 424, 435, 438. xli, 227, 240. 
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stopped at the rational principle of natural law, while Diderot attempted 
to found his ethics on the biological grounds of identity of organization 
and saw in religion only an obfuscation of scientific expeiimeiitation. 

La philosophie experimentale ne sgait ni ce qui lui viendra ni ce qui ne liii viendra 
pas de son travail; mais elle travaille sans relache Au contraire la philosophie 
rationneile pese les possibiiites, prononce et s’arrete tout court* Elle dit hardi- 
ment, on ne pent decomposer la lumicre; la philosophie experimentale Fecoute, 
et se tait devant elle pendant des siecles entiers, puis tout a coup elle montre 
ie prisme, et dit, la lumiere se decompose,^®® 

Voltaire again shows interest in Diderot’s scientifically bold hypothesis 
concerning the mysteries of human generation and embryonic develop- 
mentd°® Voltaire, who himself often wrote on the same subject, either 
concludes that it is an insolvable mystery concerning which many con- 
flicting theories have been presented by such philosophers as Harvey, 
Maupertuis, and Bonnet — Diderot is never mentioned in this regard— 
or has his little joke at the expense of Needham’s eels spontaneously 
produced in barley water, or of Father Sanchez’s naive “conception” 
of conception. Here again, as in the case of fossils, Voltaire was a little 
too ready to ridicule scientific discoveries. His reasons for doing so were 
not scientific but utilitarian; the theory of fossils was being used to prove 
the story of the universal deluge, thus supporting the Scriptures, which 
in turn supported the persecuting Christians of his day; and the eels 
appeared to verify the chance and spontaneous appearance of life in the 
universe, without recourse to a purposeful, intelligent creator.^^^ 
Another marker indicates a forceful paragraph on the relative obscu- 
rity of the great masters. After giving due consideration to affectation, of 
which even the great Newton was guilty, Diderot explains how the 
speculative philosopher, in his ascent from perception through abstrac- 
tion to generalization, may mount so high that he finds himself alone on 
his mountain with only the spectacle of his intellectual ideas in view, 
covering like clouds the sensuous world beneath. The contrasting 
metaphors are instructive: Diderot drags his metaphysics up a moun- 
tain, while Voltaire is ever searching for his in a dark abyss. 

A fourth and final marker shows Voltaire’s interest in Diderot’s quo- 
tation from Linnaeus to the effect that, by following the principles of 
natural history in the process of classification, man is a quadruped in no 
way distinguishable from the monkey.^^^ Diderot is interested in the case 

auwes, n, 20-21; 1754 ed., pp. 54-55, 

^0^ (Euwes, II, 25; 1754 ed , pp. 

Cf. XXV, 153-158; xxi, 335-360; xxx, 508 ff. 

(Euvres, n, 38-39; 1754 ed., pp. 106-107. 

^ (Emres, n, 44; 1754 ed , pp. 132-133* 
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as a problem of methodology. Voltaire has left us only the bare indication 
of curiosity; he was far from sharing Diderot’s speculative interest in the 
future discoveries in natural history through experimental science; in 
spite of his rhetorical comparisons of men to insects crawling on an atom 
of mud, he was essentially a humanist and took for granted the classical 
conception of man’s position in the universe. 

Voltaiie’s annotations in the 1746 edition of the Pensies philosophiqms 
had been inspired solely by the conflict between deism and atheism. His 
more numerous comments in the 1777 edition reveal a very different in- 
terest, a return to the fifty-year old controversy over the Pensees of 
Pascal. It was the publication of Condorcet’s Ploge et Pensies de Pascal, 
in 1776, that renewed Voltaire’s interest and led to his Dernieres remar- 
ques, which Condorcet published in 1778.^^® This time we know that the 
marginal comments must have been written in 1777, or very early in 
1778, during the final and eighty-third to eighty-fourth year of his life. 
To this edition was also added the Entretien Pun philosophe avec Mde. la 
Duchesse de x x x , one of DideroPs most famous dialogues, published at 
this date under the name of Thomas Crudeli. This, too, has its quota of 
marginal comment. 

The didactic, personal tone of the introductory remark of the Pensees 
philosophiqucs had displeased Palissot. Voltaire also had his suggestion, 
Diderot had written: 

J’ecris de Dieu, je compte sur peu delecteurs, et n’aspire qu’a quelques suffrages. 
Si ces Pensees ne plaisent a personne, eiles pourront n’6tre que mauvaises; mais 
je ies tiens pour detestables, si eiles plaisent a tout le monde.^^^ 

Voltaire commented as follows: ^Tourquoi? il failait dire si eiles ne revol- 
tent personne,^’ In this ^^declamation a la Jean-Jacques,^^ Voltaire sug- 
gests here merely a more symmetrical, perhaps more logical conclusion to 
Diderot^s hypothesis. 

The subject of Diderot^s ''Tensee is the passions, the source of man’s 
pleasures as well as his pains: ‘‘On croirait faire injure a la raison, si Pon 
disait un mot en faveur de ses rivales; cependant il n’y a que les passions, 
et les grandes passions, qui puissent elever Tame aux grandes choses.”^^^ 
Voltaire, in his comment, remembers an old figure of speech found in 
FontencIIe’s Dialogues des morts^^^ which he had often used himself 
“Les passions sent les vents qui font aller le vaisseau et qui le submer- 
gent.” The two men are in essential agreement. This idea of the passions 
was common and general in eighteenth-century thought. 

Cf Avertissemeut de Beuchot; xxxi, 1-2. 

(Muvres, 777 dd., p. 3. (Buvres, i, 127 ; 1777 ed., p. 5 

Ed, de Paris (1757), i, 109. The metaphor later found its way into Pope's Essay on 
Man, Cl Zadig: xxi. SS. 
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Diderot sings the praises of strong passions in “Pensee iii”: 

Les passions amorties degradent les hommes extraordinaires. La contrainte 
aneantit ia grandeur et I’eneigie de la nature. Voyez cet arbre; c^est au luxe de 
ses brandies que vous devez la fraicheur et F^tendue de ses ombres, vous en 
jouirez jusqu^a ce que Fliiver vienne le depouiller de sa dievelure Plus d’exceb 
Icnce en poesie, en peinture, en musique, lorsque la superstition aura fait sur le 
temperament Fouvrage de ia vieillesse.^^® 

Voltaire’s comment shows that he would check in some measure the 
flight of this typically romantic paragraph: ^‘11 faul de Fentousiasme dans 
les grandes occasions; sagesse partout ailleurs.” Many of his own best 
works resulted from highly emotional states: hatred of domineering in- 
justice, as in the case of the Diatribe du docteur Akakia; hatred of religious 
persecution in the Essai sur la tolerance; pity for the lot of mankind, and 
indignation for easy optimism in the Poeme sur le disastre de Lishonne 
and CandideP^ Though he often had cause to regret his own frequent 
excitability, he is, nevertheless, known rather as the common sense 
philosopher. In his comment on Diderot’s paragraph, he passed over the 
arresting idea of the effect of superstition on the artistic temperament, an 
idea v/hich would provoke much more attention today, 

Diderot’s defense of strong passions is continued in “Pensee iv”: 

Ce seiait done un bonheur, me dira-t-on, d’avoir des passions fortes. Oui, sans 
doute, si toutes sont a Funisson. Etablissez entre elles une juste harmonie, et 
n'en appr^hendez point de desordres. Si Fesperance est balancee par la crainte, 
le point d’honneur par Famour de la vie, le penchant au plaisir par Fmt6r6t de 
la sant^, vous ne verrez ni libertins, ni t6meraires, ni l^ches.^^^ 

Voltaire’s comment shows his fear of the tendency of this argument: 
“Alors ce balancement est sagesse; il exclut Fentousiasme.” He is quite 
worried to note that Diderot is an enthusiast. His own control of the 
passions was ^Teason,” not an entirely scientific entity, but alloyed with 
much ^Lvisdom” and intuitive ‘^common sense.” He suggests, too, that 
Diderot’s attempt to rehabilitate the passions is mere word-play, a ques- 
tion ultimately of terminology. 

When it comes to the utility of the passions, however, Voltaire is in 
agreement with Diderot’s ^Tensee v”: 

C’est le comble de la folie, que de se proposer la ruine des passions. Le beau 
projet que celui d’un d^vot qui se tourmente comme un forcen6, pour ne rien 
d^sirer, ne rien aimer, ne rien sentir, et qui finirait par devenir un vrai monstre 
s’il reussissaitl^®^ 

OEimes, i, 128; 1777 ed., p. 7. 

Cf. Besnoiresterres, Voltaire et la socUU au XVIIP sikU, v, 128-129. 

120 CEuwes, 1 , 128; 1777 ed., p. 7. (Mwes, i, 128; 1777 ed., p. 9. 
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Voltaire’s comment is purely corroborative and illustrative: ''C’est a quoy 
les jansenistes firent aspirer Pascal. II en devint fou, et il en mourut.” 
Diderot is leading up more slowly to his attack on the Jansenists, which 
will be fully expressed in ‘Tensee xiv.” The next step in the argument, 
in “Pensee vi,” is that acts of perfection must be capable of generaliza- 
tion. Diderot uses the argument against the manner of living of ascetics 
and hermits. Everyone should have the right to imitate Pacdme; 
Cependant, il ferait beau voir une province entiere, effray^e des dangers de la 
societe, se disperser dans les for^ts; ses habitants vivre en betes farouches pour 
se sanctifier; mille colonnes eleves sur les ruines de toutes affections sociaies, un 
nouveau peuple de stylites se depouiller, par religion, des sentiments de la nature, 
cesser d’etre hommes, et faire les statues pour etre vrais chretiens.^^^ 

Voltaire’s comment is again corroborative: “C’est I’avanture de certains 
bracmans pitagoriciens terapeutes, premiers moines.” He was of course in 
hearty agreement with this indirect attack on monastic life. 

In “Pensee ix,” Diderot finds it impossible to desire the existence of a 
God who is often pictured in anger, wreaking vengeance, and choosing 
only a limited number to be saved: 

L’on serait assez tranquille en ce monde, si I’on 6tait assez bien assure que Ton 
n’a rien a craindre dans I’autre: la pensee qu’il n’y a point de Dieu n’a jamais 
effraye personne, mais bien celle qu’il y en a un tel que celui qu’on me peint3^ 

Voltaire adds in the margin: “Et qu’on a toujours peint eternas qiwniam 
penas in morte timendum, Lucrece.” He had expressed the same idea re- 
peatedly in his works, beginning with the early Lpitre d Uranie, But now, 
late in life, he pretends to believe that the argument would be more 
effective if it were shown that the idea of an avenging God is a very 
ancient and universal error and that Christianity merely took it over 
from the pagans and the Brahmans. 

Diderot observes, in “Pensee xi,” many temperamental differences 
among the devout: 

La pi6t6 suivrait-elle aussi la loi de ce maudit temperament? H61asl comment 
en disconvenir? Son influence ne se remarque que trop sensiblement dans le 
m6me d6vot: il voit, selon qu’il est affecte, un Dieu vengeur ou misericordieux, 
les enfers ou les cieux ouverts; il tremble de frayeur ou il brule d’amour; c’est 
une fievre qui a ses acc8s froids et chauds.^^ 

Voltaire is again afraid to follow Diderot’s stressing of the temperament 
and the emotions. “Get homme est un malade,” is his comment. 

^ (Euvres, i, 128-129; 1777 ed., p. 11. This thought so typically a part of Diderot’s 
moral philosophy was first published in 1746. Rousseau, a decade later, as he set out for 
his hermitage, was indeed egotistic to take as a personal insult a mild and brief repetition 
of the same idea, 

» (Emres, i, 130; 1777 ed., p. 13. ^ (Euwes, i, 130, 1777 ed., p. IS. 
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In ^Tensee xiv/^ Diderot’s argument has reached its climax. His 
FensSes philosophiqnes is an ^‘anti-Pascal” no less direct than Voltaire’s 
addition to his Letlres philosophiques. The Jansenist opposition to the 
Encyclopedie is readily understood when we read such passages as — 

Pascal avait de la droiture; mais il ctait peureux et crediile. Elegant ecrivain, et 
raisonneur profond, il eut sans doute eclaire Punivers, si la Providence ne i’eut 
abandonne a des gens qui sacrihhent ses talents k Icuis haines.^^^ 

Voltaire had already agreed with Diderot on Pascal in advance, in his 
comment on “Pensee v.” Here he makes a very understandable and 
characteristic correction. In the phrase “Elegant ecrivain,” he has 
crossed out “elegant” and substituted “vigoureux.” It has been noted 
that Voltaire had very high regard for Pascal’s vigorous style, “filegant” 
might do for Fontenelle, but never for the Pascal who penned that great 
model of French prose, Les Lettres provinciates 

With the main principles of Diderot’s Entrelien dhm pkilosopke avec 
Mde la Duchesse dexxx, Voltaire could not fail to be in accord. Diderot 
believes that intolerance is inseparable from religion, that the destruction 
of religion would be one terrible prejudice the less, that it is indifTerent 
whether we be Christians or pagans — except that as pagans we might be 
a bit more gay. The philosopher Crudeli-Diderot teases his noble and 
devout interlocutrice by showing her the discrepancy between her con- 
duct and the Christian principles which she professes. He asks a noble 
lady the following questions: 

N’est-ii pas ecrit dans I’fivangile que celui qui a convoite la femme de son 
prochain, a commis Padultere dans son coeur? . . . Et Fadultere commis dans 
le coeur ne damne-t-il pas aussi surement que Padultere ie mieux conditionn6? 

La Duchesse: Elle vous repondit qu’oui?^^’' 

Voltaire will not allow Diderot his argument ad hominem nor the quota- 
tion from the New Testament which is contrary to the accepted code of 
Christian ethics: “Elle avait tort,” he wrote. “La vraie vertu est de 
vaincre ses ddsirs.” 

Diderot is attempting to convict devout women of inconsistency in 
tempting and thus damning their friends by following the prevailing 
mode of low-cut gowns: 

Eiie me r6pondit que e’etait une chose d’usage: comma si rien n’etait plus d’usage 
que de s’appeler Chretien, et de ne Ptoe pas; qu’il ne failait pas se v6tir ridicule- 
ment, comme sdl y avait quelque comparaison k faire entre un mis6rable petit 
ridicule, sa damnation eternelle et celle de son prochain.^^® 

^ (Euwes, 1 , 131; 1777 ed., p. 17. cf. xr, 171. • 

CEuvres, ii, 515; 1777 ed., p. 143. (Euwes, n, SlS-516; 1777 ed., p. 14S. 
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Diderot is perfectly justified in using Bayle’s argument of the discrep- 
ancy between moral conduct and religious principle, and in singling out, 
in his gracious dialogue, an example that would especially impress his 
feminine listener. It is indeed surprising to discover Voltaire so literal- 
minded and carping in his comment: ''II est trop ridicule de supposer 
une damnation eternelle pour avoir montre un peu de teton. J’aimerais 
autant damner une biche dans le temps de rut.’^ 

At a later point in the dialogue, Crudeli asks: 

Et qidest-ce que Dieu? 

La Duchcsse: Un esprit. 

Crudeli. Si un esprit fait de la matiere, pourquoi de la matiere ne ferait-elle 
pas un esprit 

Voltaire has starred the first "esprit’’ and written in the margin: "Un 
etre queiqu’il soit, tres intelligent et tres puissant, mais je ne s^ais posi- 
tivement, ce qu’est esprit et matiere.” He maintains his skepticism rather 
too seriously against the Duchess, who admitted at the beginning that 
she had no head for philosophy. Likewise when the lady admits that 
animals have souls,^^^^ Voltaire replies in the margin: "Vous ne devez 
point assurer que les b^tes aient une kme; nous et elles, nous avons des 
idees, des facultes; c’est la seule chose dont nous soions surs.” He is 
afraid that the Duchess will make the debate too simple for Diderot and 
will fall too easy a prey to his dialectic snares. 

The latter proceeds to tell the story reported by Bouguer, one of La 
Condamine’s companions, of the resurrection of the dried and smoked 
serpent of Peru; and then another of the Lithuanian Jesuit Bohola who 
left at his death the money to cover the expenses of his beatification 
and also authentic memoirs for the confirmation of his virtues.^^^ Op- 
posite the "memoires authentiques,” Voltaire has written: "II faut met- 
tre le conte de ce boho-la avec ceiui du serpent de Perou.” Really, the 
good Duchess must not be too gullible! 

Voltaire’s final note is on Diderot’s famous apologue of the young 
Mexican who skeptically refused to believe in the existence of a country 
across the seas governed by some fabulous old man. He fell asleep on a 
raft and was carried across the Atlantic where he was immediately con- 
fronted with the sovereign. The old man forgave him readily for his 
skepticism on the grounds that it was all in good faith, but began im- 
mediately to question him on the wayward conduct of his past life, for 
which, instead of being sentenced to eternal punishment, he is also 
granted pardon. Crudeli asks if the Duke would not have done as much 

129 (JS^vres, n, 520; 1777 ed., p. 159, CEmres, loc. cit; 1777 ed , loc. ciL 

i»i (Eti^wes, n, 520, 522; 1777 ed., p. 165. 
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for any of his wayward children. His interlocutrice admits that he would, 
but says her husband and the old man are two different persons. Crudeli 
immediately presses his advantage and asks if she means that her hus- 
band is better, more forgiving, than the old man. The Duchess replies: 
^^Dieu m’en garde! Je vcux dire que, si ma justice n'est pas cede de M. le 
Due, la justice de M. le Due pourrait bien n’etre pas celle du vieillard.’'^^^ 
Voltaire has often voiced this same idea of the guiltlessness of disinter- 
ested skepticism. But here he opens up an old question of method of 
attack: “Tout cela serait bon, si les cretiens avaient invente Fenfer. 
Mais comme e’est une folie imaginee il y a des miliers de siecles par les 
bracmanes il fallait faire voir a la Duchesse que les cretiens ne sent que 
des plagiaires. C^est la meilleure methode.^’ Voltaire regretted to the end 
that he had not been able to associate d’Alembert, Diderot, and Hel- 
vetius with him in the writing and publishing of tracts such as the 
Testament de Jean Meslier and the Sermon des cinquante. Diderot was 
interested in no specific attack against Christianity; long held in re- 
straint by family considerations and preoccupied with metaphysics, he 
went more profoundly to the basis of religious sanctions in general. His 
P ensues philosophiques not only represent his abandonment of Christian- 
ity for deism, but also clearly presage his speedy conversion to atheism. 
Voltaire’s program, in contrast to Diderot’s, is indicated in a letter to 
Helv6tius, in 1763: 

Il parait convenable de n’^crire que des choses simples, courtes, inteliigibles aux 
esprits les plus grossiers; que le vrai seul, et non Fen vie de briller, caract6rise ces 
ouvrages; qu’ils confondent le mensonge et la superstition, et qu’ils apprennent 
aux hommes a Qtie justes et tolerants. Il est a souhaiter qu’on ne se jettc point 
dans la metaphysique, que peu de personnes entendent, et qui fournit toiijours 
des armes aux ennemis. Il est a la fois plus sur et plus agreable de jeter du ridicule 
et de Fhorreur sur les disputes th^ologiques, de faire sentir aux hommes combicn 
la morale est belle et les dogmes impertinents, et de pouvoir 6ciairer a la fois 
le cliancelier et le cordonnier. On n’esl parvenu, en Angleterre, a deraciner la 
superstition que par cette voie.^^^ 

Voltaire’s method was indeed much more effective in the enlightenment 
of the shoemaker as well as the chancellor. As a result, his body was re- 
fused Christain burial in Paris and was smuggled out of the city, while 
Diderot, a few years later, was quietly laid to rest in the chapel of the 
Virgin under the flagstones of the Church of Si. Roch. 

132 (Euiresy ii, 526, 527; 1777 ed , p. 179. 

138 XXII, 514. The beading given this letter in Grimm’s Correspondance (1» aoUt, 1763) is 
much more descriptive. &pitre aux Jideles^ pat le grand apdire des Dilices, The letter has 
been variously assigned. In Caussy, Invenlaire des ManusetUs^ (1913), p. 88, it is erro- 
neously given as a fragment of a letter from Diderot to Voltaire. 
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When Voltaire arrived in Paris in 1778, it was not only his clothes and 
his wig that were out of date. He was fighting a losing battle to save the 
old classicism, he was defending the polished plays of Corneille and 
Racine against the vogue of the barbarous Shakespeare, he was uphold- 
ing the principles and methods of the English deism of the first half of 
the century, and he was still cherishing the principles of physics and meta- 
physics that he had incorporated into his Mements de la pJnlosopMe de 
Newton in 1738. Diderot’s printed works were comparatively little known, 
his true opinions even less. Voltaire could hardly have suspected that the 
future lay, for better or for worse, with his voluble, argumentative, 
enthusiastic, metaphysical friend whom he then was meeting for the 
first time. If we grant, however, the righteousness of Voltaire’s struggle 
for tolerance, we cannot help but admire his single-mindedness and 
dogged persistency, and we can join the crowds in the streets of Paris 
yelling “I’homme a Galas” as the patriarch is carried by on the shoulders 
of the people, leaving Diderot for the moment free to prepare his manu- 
scripts for posterity. 

Nosman L. Tokhey 

Swarthmore College 
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ZUM BEGRIFF DES JUNGEN GOETHE 

A LLENTHALBEN begniigt man sich noch mit dem Begriff vom 
Jungen Goethe, wie ihn Ludwig Tieck^ faszte, der diescn nur bis 
auf den Vorweimarer Goethe angewandt wissen wollte. Ihm folgte Max 
Morris, 2 dessen kritische Stoffsammlung mit dem Reisetagebuch Goethes 
vom 30. Oktober 1775 abschlieszt. So halt auch Karl Alt^ an der Auf~ 
fassung Tiecks fest. Das glanzend geschriebene synthctische Werkchen 
von Karl Victor^ greift ebenfalls uber Goethes letzte Frankfurter Tage 
nicht hinaus. Korff® schlieszt den Jungen Goethe, ohnc sicherc Daten zu 
geben, mit dem Urfaust ab. Selbst GundolP macht kaum einc Ausnahme, 
doch unterscheidet er scharfer zwischen einem Friihweimarcr und dem 
mit der Riickkehr aus Italien wirldich gereiften Goethe. Das trefflichste 
Beispiel bietet jedoch Eugen Wolffs Untersuchung iiber die geschicht* 
liche Entwicklung junggoethescher Gedichte, die mit Anfang November 
1775 abschlieszt, allerdings schon 1907 erschien. Aber noch Flermann 
Baumgart in seinem Work Goethes lyrische Dichtung in ihrer Entwicklung 
und Bedeutung, Band i, S. 186 f. (Heidelberg, 1931) halt die nachfrank- 
furter Jahre ^^zur entscheidenden Epoche’’ von Goethes Lebcn, in denen 
sich ‘^die bleibende Richtung seines Lebens’^ gebildet habe. Und so 
kdnnte man die Lisle bewahrter Forscher weiter verfolgen, ohne dasz 
sich das herkommliche Bild nennenswert andern wurde.^''* 

Gewiss muss man sich vor der Auffassung hiiten, als ob diese Zeit- 
setzungen wortlich zu nehmen seien. Die genannten Forscher folgten 
sicherlich einer mehr praktischen als inneren Notwendigkeit. Glcichwohl 
diirfte es sich verlohnen, an gewissen Beispielen zu zeigen, wie allmahlich 
der Uebergang tatsachlich war. Die organische Entfaltung all dessen, 
was von vornherein in Goethe lag, wird dabei um so kraftiger in Er- 

^ Vergl. Hans Rohl, “Die altere Romantik und die Kunst des jungen Goethe”, Forschun- 
gm zur neueren Literatur-Geschichtef xxxvi (1919), 161. 

^ Der junge Goethe (Leipzig, 1909), 

3 Goethes Werke^ Goldene Klassiker Bibliothek, i, S. 35. 

^ Der Jimge Goethe (Leipzig, 1930). 

® Geist der Goethezeity Band i (Leipzig, 1923). 

« Goethe (Berhn, 1916) S. 235 f ; 243. 

Erst nach Abschluss meincr Arbeit erschien das ausgezeichnetc Buch von Hans Kei- 
pert, Die Wandlungen Goeihescher Gedichte zum klassischen SHI: Die Umarbeiiungen zur 
Gesamtausgabe 1789 (Jena, 1933). Keipert bemerkt, dasz schon “im Anfang der Weimarer 
Jahre . . . sich im Dichter die Kraftgeniestimmungen zu kHren” begonnen batten (S.3), 
betont aber dann ausdrucklich, “dasz dieser Umschwung nicht pldtziich vollzogen ist, 
dasz er sich viehnehr aus einer langsamen inneren Entwicklung des Bichters ergab, deren 
Spuren mindestens bis in die letzte Frankfurter Zeit zurilckzuverfolgen sind.” 
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scheinung treten. So drangt sich die Frage atif, welcherlei Ereignisse und 
welcherart Lebens- oder Denkinhalte die Zeit des Jungen Goethe be- 
grenzen? Welche Inhaite sindiiberhaupt als junggoethisch zu betrachten? 
Dabei ist wohl zu beachten, dasz es sich in einer solchen Untersuchung 
immer nur um die Stellungnahme, das Verhaltnis zu den Dingen handeln 
kann. 

Vier Hauptstoffgebiete solien im folgenden aus dem Gesichtskreis der 
Goetheschen Erfahrungswelt herangezogen werden: die Landschaft, 
Volk und Volksdichtung, die Liebe zum anderen Geschlecht und endlich 
die Kunst. Dasz diese vier Gebiete im Leben des jungeren Goethe eine 
ganz besondere Rolle gespielt haben, ist zu bekannt, um langer bei 
einer Bcgmndung dieser Auswahl zu verweileii; sie schlieszen jedoch 
weder andere Gebiete aus noch sind die hier bevorzugten an sich jung- 
goethisch zu nennen. Nur Goethes spezifische Einstellung zu diesen 
Inhalten kann dazu dienen, ihn selber von unserem, auch nur zeitlich 
bedingten Standpunkte ^^jung,” ‘‘gereift’^ oder ''alE' zu bezeichnen. 
Laszt sich anderseits eine durchgreifende Veranderung in der Goethe- 
schen Anschauungsweise und einem dementsprechenden Verhaiten des 
Dichters im Laufe der Jahre eindeutig verfolgen, so mag man mit Recht 
die abgelosten Ideen und aufgegebenen Gewohnheiten als junggoethisch 
ansehen. In unserem Falle werden wir uns darum an jene wichtigen 
Tatsachen halten miissen, die einen einwandfreien Gesinnungswechsel 
in Goethe entweder anbahnen oder endgiiltig vollziehen. Ob solcher dabei 
vor Oder nach der Ankunft des Dichters in Weimar eintritt, wird von 
entscheidender Bedeutung sein. 

Betrefis des Landschaftsgefuhls stellen wir folgendes fest. Goethes 
neucs Naturgefuhl ist bereits im Juni 1770 vollig erwacht;^ also ehe 
Herder in Straszburg auftaucht. Von Mitte 1770 an bis Ende 1776 be- 
zeichnet er eine Gegend romantisch,® wenn sie ihn besonders stimmungs- 
voll anmutet oder er in anderen das Gefiihl einer solchen wachrufen will. 

^ Siehe Goethes Briefentwurf :Saarbmck, 27. Juni 1770. — Die Einwirkung des Bildungs- 
erlebnisses Rousseau, die hier und im folgenden vorausgesetzt ist, gehort im engem Sinne 
nicht zu unserm Thema. 

® In dem Bruchstuck des Romans AHanne an Wetty, Spatherbst 1770, in welchem Goethe 
Leipziger Liebeswirren “mit Gedanken zu durchdringen” sucht, “die ihm durch Herder 
aufgcgangen waren’’ (Morris, Der junge Goeihe^ vi, 152 E.), handelt es sich zwar nicht um 
eine (romantische) Landschaft, wohl aber nennt der Dichter das kleine “Stubgen, das so 
offt der Zeuge unsrer seeligen Trunckenheit war,^’ eine “liebe romantische Hole” eine 
Metapher, der Natur entnommen. Doch siehe Erwin und Elmire, worin Bernardo u.a. 
sagt”: . . . alies, was wir von romantischen Gegenden getraumt haben, halt dieses Piatz- 
chen in einem” (Morris, v, 51). Vergl auch: Werther, Brief vom 10. Sept. 1771; Goethes 
RdsebericM an den Herzog v. 23.-26, Dez. 1775; Lila, Buhnenanweisung zum zweiten 
Aufzug. 
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Wahl end die Landbchaft in “Willkommen und Abschied^’ wuiidervoll 
poetisch gesehen — aber doch mehr geschen als hiiigebend empfiinden 
wild, ist das Verhaltnis zu ihr im ‘‘Mailied'^ rein individuell-lyrischcr 
Art Im “Ganymed^’ wird dem Dichter die FruhlingsHur zur Goilhcit, 
der er sich anbetend entgegenwirft. Und im Werther steigert imd iiber- 
steigert sich Goethes Naturbegeisterung zu unerhorten Spannungen und 
Entspannungen. Werlhers Gemut ist so im Bannc der landschaftlklieii 
Umgebung, dasz die jewcilige Gegcnd und Jahrcszcit liber seiii seelisclics 
Befmden verfiigt. Landschaft wirkt hier schicksalbcstimmend.'^'' Hiii- 
wendung zur Nalur und ruckwirkender Einflusz dieser auszcren Gcge- 
benheit auf die innere Vcrfassung des Menschen errcicht somii im 
Werther die denkbar hdchste Stufe einer Entwicklung, die bcreits mil 
Kleist, tialler und Brockes begonnen haite — wenn deien Verse auch 
v/eniger Stimmungsgedichte als poetisierende Bcschreibuiigen warcn. 
Neues ereignet sich erst auf der ersten Schweizerreise. Fine auffallige 
Freude am Wirkliclien, Allgemeinen und V/issenschaftlichen machl sich 
in Goethe bemerkbar: er beobachtei die Welt zum ersten Male ohne 
Gefuhlsbeimischung, 

In Weimar setzt er seine romantischen Streifereien, die er seit Strasz- 
burg gewohnt war, fort. Burschen- und Wanderlust will sich in der 
Landschaft tummeln und austoben. Weder Stadt noch fiirstlicher Hof 
sind solch ungebundener Betatigung giinstig. Aber Ende Juni 1776 
zieht den jungen Besucher die Landschaft mehr ihrer Stillc und Rein* 
heit^ wegen an. Eine gedampfte^® Lebensstimmung kehrt von nun an 
immer wieder, bis sie ihm auf der zweiten Schweizerreise zur groszen 
ruhigen Empfindung wird. Stimmungsbezeichnungen wie schonc Ruhe, 
reines Gefiihl, Stille (Seek, Beschrankung, ewiges Gesetz) treten in den 
Vordergrund. Um 1779 kennzeichnen erhabenes Gefiihl, Ehrfurcht und 
verhaltene Bewunderung liber die Grosze der Schopfung des Dichters 
Verhaltnis zu ihr. Man darf darum hier von dem Abschlusz einer 
Entwicklung sprechen, wobei keineswegs vergessen ist, dasz liber dieseii 
Zeitpunkt hinaus noch gewisse Rlickfalle zu verzeichnen sind. Sclbst auf 
der italienischen Reise driickt Goethe noch einmal unverhohlenes Go- 
fallen an einem englischen Garten aus.^^ Von solchen Ausnahmcfallen 

Vergl. Beitl, Goethes Bild der Landschaft (Berlin, 1929) S.34. Beitl beschrankt sich auf 
die Brosawerke Goethes Sein Hauptverdienst ist, gezeigt zu haben, dass Goethes Auge 
nicht plastisch sondern zeichnerisch gesehen. 

® An Frau v. Stein, 29. Juni 1776. 

Tagebuch v. 8. Okt. 1777; 30. Nov. 1777. 

Man lese Goethes Reisebericht v. 22. Febr. 1787, worin er sich sichllich freut tiber die 
wahre Wildnis der verdorrten, umgesturzten, verfaulten Bauxne, Straucher, Krduter und 
wuchernden Ranken im Parke des Prinzen di Chigi. 
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abgesehcn, oder richtiger gesagl: trotz solcher Einzelersclieinungen 
laszt sich vom Sommer 1776 ab die neue Richtung in aufsteigender Lime 
verfolgen. Goethes Vcrhaltnis zur Natur bleibt gefiihlvoll, verliert aber 
das Uebersdiwcngliche des Sturms und Drangs. Ein fast religidses, weihe- 
volles Gefulil reift in ihm heran. 

Gocllics Liebe zum Volk und zur Volksdichtung fallt ganz mit Herders 
Auftieten in Straszburg zusamrnen. Das eifrige Sammeln von Volks- 
liedcrn und -balladcn, die eigenen Versuche der Nachdichtung volks- 
masziger Dichtung, ferner der groszte Teil des Golz sind Friichte des 
Umgangs mit dem groszen Anreger in Straszburg. Das gilt eigentlich 
von alien andcren in diesem Zusammenhang zii erwahnenden Einzel- 
dichtern wie Homer, Ossian und selbst Shakespeare, deren Werke ihm 
so gut Naturdichtung sind wie die schlichten Versgeschichten der 
elsassischen Landbevolkerung. Homer und Ossian bilden den Lesestoff 
Werthers. Dabei besteht stets ein innerer Zusammenhang zwischen dem 
scelischen Zustande Werthers und seiner jeweiligen Wahl eines Buches. 
So Host er Homer, wenn er selbst heiter und ruhig ist, und gegen Ende 
des Romans Ossian, weil dessen traurig klagende Stimmung seinem 
eigenen inneren Chaos mehr entspricht. Am wohlsten fiihlt er sich beim 
einfachen Volke^^ und besonders Kindern.^^ Von Hofleuten hat er wie 
schon Gotz seine eigene Meinung. G5tz^® tritt fiir den Bauer ein, wenn er 
anderseits auch den Aufstandigen die bittersten Wahrheiten sagt. 
Werther^^ schatzt die Arbeit des Kartoffel- und Getreidebauers hoher 
als die eigene und die der Adeligen. Hochnasigkeit der Biirgerlichen^® 
haszt er noch mehr als den Diinkel des Adels. Goethe selbst gesteht 
nach der Abfassung des Werther, dasz ^Mas gemeine Volk ... die besten 
Menschen sind.’^^® In der Clandine von Villa Bella wird programmatisch 
erklilrt, dasz der Bauer^° der Mensch und volksmaszige^^ Dichtung d i e 
Dichtung sclilechthin ist. In der asthetischen Schrift Nach Falconet und 
liber Falconet lobt er an Rembrandt besonders, dasz dieser seine Mutter 
Gottes mit dem Kinde als niederlandische Bauerin^^ dargestellt hat. In 
Erwin und Elmire^^ und selbst in der aristokratisch angehauchten Stella^^ 
wird die Gelegenheit nicht versaumt, Lobenswertes ilber Kinder geringen 
Standes zii sagen. Und was die Volksszenen im Egmont angeht, so sind 
auch sie wahrscheinlich noch in Frankfurt entstanden. 

13. u. 26. Mai 1771; 21. June 1771; 28. Aug 1771; 15 Marz 1772. 

13 j2. Okt 1772. “ 20 Okt. 1771; IS. u. 17. Mai 1771. 

“ IS. Mai 1771; 29. Juni 1771. “ Morris, n, 218, 247 ff., 253; ra, 245. 

” 24. Dez. 1771. “ 24 Dez 1771. 

Tagebuchartiger Brief an Schonbom, 1. Juni- 4. Juli 1775. 

20 Morris, V, 165. “ IKd., v, 160. 

® lUd., V, 348. “ Ibid; v, 41. “ Ibid., v, 90; 73 f., 79, 89. 
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Die Einfachheit und Naturlichkeit der Landbevolkcrung^^' fallt Goethe 
noch im Herbst und Winter 1775 auf. In den Briejtn aits der Schweiz 
stehen dann ailerdmgs schon recht abfallige Bemcrkiingcn uber die 
Behausungen der Bergbewohner.-® Anerkennendcs findct er fast gar 
nicht — eine Ersclicinung, die sich hier bei Goethe ziim ersteii Male 
zeigt. Leider ist die Zeit der Abfassung der Bricfe nicht ganz siclicr 
gestellt. 

Erst vom Friihjahr 1776 ab liegen ahnliche, doth zeitlich gcsicherte 
Zeugnisse vor, die sich schnell einander folgcnd vermehren. Gcicgentlich 
wird zwar noch ein anerkennendcs Wort""^ geauszcit, racist aber spricht 
Goethe nur kliiil beamtenmaszig,^® wenn nicht sogar vcraclitlich,^'’ von 
armen Leuten, Bergleuten, Leinewebern und Tageb hnern. Sc it Februar 
1777 scheint der Dichter der Auszenwelt raude geworden zii sein. Er 
schlieszl sich nach M( glichkeit von ihr ab Ende Maiz ist ihra dei 
Werther^^ fremd geworden. Im September desselben Jahres verschmaht 
der nunmehrige Hofmann zwar den nachtlichen Umgang mil Bauern- 
madeln nicht, aber die derbe Sinniichkeit des wusten Treibens entbehrt 
jeder Schatzung®^ seinerseits. Im folgenden Winter raaclit er sich allein 
auf den Weg zum Harz. Februar und Marz 1778 bringen crncut Zeugnisse 
einer zunehmenden Abschlieszung^^ auszere Ablenkung. 

Diesmal flieht der Dichter nicht nur die auszerhc fische Bevdkerung, 
sondern zieht sich vom herzoglichen Flofleben selbst zuruck. Wedcr 
naturgewachsene Schonheit inmitten des gcw( hnlichen Volkcs noch 
dessen derbsinnliche Volksdichtung kann ihn mehr begeistern. Die 
modern europaische HoflufF^ schlagt nicht mehr bci ihm an, Sie und 
alles ihn bisher Aufregende hat seinen altcn Reiz cingebuszt. i )cs Dichters 
Geist ist entruckt an den Hof eines mythischen K( nigs Altgriechenlands 
Dorthin, wo der Herrscher des Landes Hoherpriester des Volkcs und 
Anwalt der unsterblichen Getter ist. Und so heiszi es denn endlich in 

25 AnLavater, 21. Dez. 1775. Vergl. Brief an Karl August, 23. Dez. 1775. 

25 Erste Abtlg dritter Abschnitt; Zweite Abtig., Sdiluszsatz in Eintragung unter **Sion, 
den 8. November, Leuk, gegen 10 Ubr.’* 27 Karl August, Kochberg 1776. 

28 An Earl August, 4. Mai 1776; an Gustgen, 20. Mai 1776; vergl Brief v. 24. Mai 1776, 
worm Goethe uber einen groszen Brand Mitteilung maclit, ohne die armen Geschadigten 
auch nur mit einem Worte zu erwahnen. 29 ^n Herder, 5. Juni 1776. 

2 ° An Frau von Stein, 28. Marz 1777, vergl die formliche Verdammung dcs Homans im 
funften Aufzug des Triumphs der EfnpfindsamkeU, 

8 ^ Undatierter Brief an Frau von Stein, etwa vor 13. Sept, 1777; vergl Brief v, 13 Sept. 
D77. 32 Tgbch. v 12 Febr. 1778; an Frau von Stem, 2. Marz 1778. 

88 An Restner, 28. Sept 1777, Tgbch, v. 31. Aug. 1778; an Frau von Stein, 4, Marz 
1779; an Knebel, 5. Mkrz 1779, an den Herzog heiszt es in einem Brief e vom 14. Miirz 
desselben Jahres aus dem Domburger Schloszchen, dasz er (Goethe) gern nach Weimar 
gekommen sei, doch sei ihm vor der Zerstreuung bange gewesen. 
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der Tagcbucheinzeichnung vom 28. Marz 1779 ganz kmz und doch so 
vielsagend: “Iphigenie geendet.” 

Merkwxirdigerweise halt wahrend dieser Entwicklung zur Antike hin 
Goethes holie Achtung vor dem Handwerkerstande an. An Hans Sachs 
inteiessierte ihn noch nicht zum wenigsten, dasz dieser Volksdichter ein 
rcgelrechter Schuhmacher war. Die Briefe aus der Schweiz loben sogar 
den Handwerkersland,®^ und zwar gerade wegen seiner fest begrenzten 
Aufgaben und Pflichten. 1782 ist es der Tod des Weimarer Biihnen- 
Schreiners, der dem Dichter den herriichen Epilog ^'Auf Miedings Tod^' 
eingibt. 

tiber Goethe und die Liebe ist folgendes zu sagen. Alle seine Liebeser- 
fahrungen sind typisch romantisch, d.h. gefiihlsselig und gefiihlsbe- 
stimmt, schwankend, herzzerreiszend. Das sogenannte Sesenheimer Idyll 
ist idyllisch im Anfang, tragisch im Ausgang — auch ohne die voile 
Auswirkung, welche Ballade und Drama des Sturms und Drangs auf- 
zeigen. Aber Goethe selbst ist von nun ab ein immerwahrendes Opfer 
verfehiter Neigungen. Diese Herzenserlebnisse verfolgen ihn ohne Unter- 
lasz auch ktinstlerisch: sie drangen den Dichter zu literarischer Beichte. 
Die Weislingen, Werther, Clavigo, Erwin, Fernando, Wilhelm {Die 
Geschwister) leiden an dem einen Grundiibel egotistischer GefiihlS' 
schwelgerei, verbunden mit einer unglaublich unmannlichen Willens- 
schwache. Sie sind alle miteinander schwache, schwankende, hangende, 
bangende Helden; Stimmungsmenschen, leicht erregbar, leicht (ver-) 
ftihrbar. Weislingen, Clavigo, Werther gehen an ihrer eigenen Unselig- 
keit zugrunde. Letzterem vermag man allenfalls mildernde Umstande 
zuzubilligen, da seine biirgerliche Herkunft sowohl wie hohe Geistesbil- 
dung nur Anlasz zu Verdrieszlichkeiten gab. Auch Egmont ist hier zu 
erwahnen, unbeschadet aller ‘"Damonie.” Seine wahnwitzige Vertrauens- 
seligkeit wird nicht zuletzt — wenn auch unbewuszt — durch Klarchens 
restlose Hingabe an ihn und sein Vergessensuchen in ihrem Besitz 
gestarkt. Erotische Geniisse sind nicht dazu angetan, die Sinne eines 
Feldherin und politischen Fiihrers zu scharfen. Sie machen ihn naturnot- 
wendig schwach, nachlassig, stumpf, arglos, schlafrig. (Julius Casar mag 
eine Ausnahme gewesen sein.) Ein echter Stiirmer in der Liebe, ein 
Mensch und Mann voll Lebensdurst und Lebenskraft ist nur der 'Tolle 
Kopf^' mit '^jungem Herzen^' Crugantino. Dieser adelige Stromer lebt 
und liebt sorglos in den Tag hinein, liebt und lebt, wann, wo und wie 
sich die Gelegenheit dazu bietet An ihm gemessen, ist selbst der ruhelose 
Faust kein rassereiner Stiirmer. Zu viel Gedankenschwere hangt ihm an, 
Zur ungemischten Freude am Leben gelangt er nicht. Dazu ist er zu un- 
selbstS.ndig, zu vielseitig, zu wechselvoU, zu kompliziert. 

Erste Abteilungj vergl. Tgbcli. v. 14, JiiU 1779; an Krafft, 9. Sept, 1779, 
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Goethe selber, der Schopfer diescr Gestallen, bedarf der “Madgen”^® 
nicht weniger als der daiaus entstehenden HerziibcL Wcder kann er 
noch will er auf Liebe verzichten.^® Zwar sdilieszt der Wanderer im 
gleichnamigen dramatischen Gedichte mit dem Wunsche, einmal solch 
miilterliches Weib scin eigen zu heiszen, wie es liier Gcgcnsland seiner 
Bewunderung gewesen, aber zur Beurteilung Goethes darf man nicht 
iibersehen, dasz dieser Zug in dem kleinen Werkchcn auf unmittclbare 
literarische Anregung®*^ zuriickgeht. Immcrhin mag man ancikcnnen, 
dasz solch hehre Miitterlichkeit dem jungen Dichlcr wolilziitiin schien. 
Erst in den letztcn Frankfurter Monatcn, inmitten argster Licbeswirrenj 
auszert Goethe den leicht verstandlichcn Wunsch nach eigenem haus- 
lichen Gliick,®® was jedoch den Umstanden entsprccliend nur ein Ausweg 
sein konnte, weil er Entspannung und Ruhe und Wohlgcborgensein 
verhiesz. 

In Weimar endlich fallt Goethe erneut und zutiefst seiner unerfiillten 
Liebessehnsucht zum Opfer. Dieses neue Verhaltnis tragt jcdoch von 
Anfang an den Stempel der Hoffnungslosigkeit und des schwer zu ver- 
windenden Verzichtes an sich. Der Dichter betteli^^ formlich um jedes 
Zeichen von Gunst. In seiner Hilflosigkeit denkt er wieder an sein er- 
probtes letztes Mittel der Flucht, in diesem Falle: der Abreise und 
Riickkehr nach Frankfurt,^® dock bleibt er, sich ins Unvermcidliche^^ 
filgend. Anfang Februar 1776 auszert er erneut das Vcrlangen nach dem 
ruhigen Hafen der Ehe.^^ Er ist des “Herzteilens ubcrdrllssig,^' schreibt 
er wenige Monate spater an die geliebt Frau.^® In dem Einakter Die 

^ Vergl. die Briefe aus dem Sommer 1774 nebst den Lili-Liedcm. 

In einem Briefkonzept vom 27. Juni 1770 aus Saarbrucken (an ICatharina Fabneius?) 
lesen wir unter anderem die bezeichnenden Worte: “Wir sind wie Kinder auf dem Schaukcl- 
pferde immer in Eewegung, immer in Arbeit, und nimmer vom Fleck. Das ist das wabr- 
ste Bild eines Liebhabers Wie Iraurig wird die Liebe, wenn man so sebeniert ist, und dock 
kbnnen Verlieble nicht leben, ohne sich zu schenieren.'^ An Kestner sclireilit Goethe am 11. 
Dez, 1772: “Und ich binn frey, und liebebediirftig. . . . Da binn ich wieder in Frfurt , gehe 
mit neuen Plans um und Grillen, das ich alles nicht tuhn wurde hatt ich ein Mkdgcn.” 
Vergl. Briefe an Johanna Fahlmer, Straszburg, 24. u. 26. Mai 1775; an Frau von Stein 
vom August 1776 an, femerdas Gedicht “Rettung” (1773?) und im “Concerto Bramatko’^ 
die Verse “Sonne kann nicht ohne Schein/Mensch nicht ohne liebe seyn^* (Morris, in, 79). 

Morris, vi, 188 ; vergl. Brief an Kestner vom 15. Sept. 1773. 

“Dem Hafen hauslicher Gluckseelichkeit, und festem Fuse in wahrem Leid u. Freud 
wahnt ich vor kurzen naher zu kommen, bin aber auf leidige Weise wieder in’s weite 
Meet geworfen,*' An Herder, 12. Mai 1775. 

Vergl. die Briefe an Frau von Stein vom Januar 1776 an. 

An Frau von Stein, 29, Januar 1776. An Frau von Stein, 2. Mai 1776. 

^ An Burger, 2. Febr. 1776. Dagegen schreibt Goethe am 20. Mai 1776 an sein “Gust- 
gen,” dasz “rechte Weiber” Manner iiberhaupt nicht lieben soliten, da sie es nicht ver- 
dienten. « An Frau von Stein, 16. JuH 1776; vergl. Brief v. 25. Mktz 1776. 
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Geschwister eralinen wir des Dichters eigene Note und Bedrangnisse, Er 
miisz jedocli wie sein Thoas von der Erfullung seines sehnliclisten Wun- 
sches abstehen. Die Briefe vom November 1779 an Knebel und Frau von 
Stein gewaliren uns den unmittelbarsten Einblick in das empfangliche, 
weiche Gemiit Goethes, des nun Dreiszigjahrigen: er ist ein im tiefsten 
Wesen einsamer, liebeleidender Mensch. Nur seine vielseitigen, ander- 
weitigen Interesscn gestatten ihm trotzdem Welt und Leben auch froh 
zii genieszen. Wahr bleibl immerhin sein Gestandnis an Frau von Stein; 
“Die Licbe giebt niir alles, und wo die nicht ist, dresch ich Stroh.’’^^ 

Kommen wir zur letzten Frage: Was ist Goethes Steilung zur Kunst? 
Ganz allgemein gesprochen, steht Goethes Kunstschafifen im Zeichen des 
Gefuhlserlebnisscs.^^ Das Kunstwerk (das echte) entsteht organisch wie 
jedes andcre Naturgebilde.^® Die Ideen kommen angeflogen oder steigen 
aus den Urtiefen der Seele (dem modernen Unterbewusztseinl) gleich 
anfanglich dunklen Ahnungen allmahlich an die Oberflache des Bewuszt- 
seins.^^ Sie keimen und entfalten sich wie eine Ptlanze. Oder ein erleucli- 
tender Geist iiberrascht den Kiinstler ganz unvorbereitet, und unter 
solchem Druck ergieszt sich die bis dahin latente Kraft dammbruchartig 
und ungewollt zu einem Kunstwerke.'^^ So plotzlich wie dieser Schaffens- 
rausch losbricht, ebenso hemmungslos tobt er sich auch aus. Das so 
zustandegekommene Werk ist sich selbst Vorbild und Regel. Der so 
schaffende Kiinstler ist dem Halbgott^® vergleichbar. ‘^Ein voiles ganz von 
Einer Empfindung voiles Herz’’®° ist das Staubecken, aus dem der dich- 
terische Strom voll Schaffensfreude und Rausch bervorsturzt Aus der 
Richtung und Starke dieses Gefiihlsergusses ergibt sich dementsprechend 
die auszere Form des Kunstwerkes ganz von selbst. Gehalt und Gestalt 
werden von innen heraus bestimmt. ^‘Gedanck und Empfindung’^ bilden 
^^den Ausdruck.”®^ Sie bilden naturgemasz ein Ganzes. Mehr als das, es 
ist “der Geist, der alles schon macht,’’ die Idee, das Lebendige, das Orga- 
nische. Gehalt geht fiber Gestalt.®^ 

Diese Asthetik des jungen Frankfurter Rechtsanwalts zeigt 1773 eine 
leichte Schwenkung, Es reizt ihn als Dramatiker, den Beweis zu liefern, 

^ An Frau von Stein, 22, Juli 1776. 

^ Briefkonzept an Hetzler den jUngeren, 14. Juli 1770; vergl Wagnerszene im Urfami. 

Morris, v, 262 f.; vergl. Kant, Kritik der Uridlskrafl, Paragr. 46; Eucken, Geistige 
Sifowungcn der Gegenwart (1904), 127 ff.; Walzel, Deutsche Row>(intik (1923), i, 15; Gundolf, 
Goethe (1916), 461; Korff, Geist der Goethezeit, i (1923), 132 f. 

An Herder, Frankfurt, Ende 1771; u. etwa 10. Juli 1772. 

Morris, vi, 220 ff. IhU., nr, 107 unten. 

lUd,, II, 174 oben. An Herder, etwa 10. Juli 1772. 

Morris, n, 32 f.; Briefkonzept an Hetzler den Jungeren v. 14 Juli 1770; an Friedenke 
Oeser, 8. April 1769; Morris, n, 51 i, 140, 305 fi.; m, 101 ff.; v, 262 f. 
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dasz er auch nach scliulmaszigen Vorschriften^^ zu schreiben vermag. Im 
Sommer 1774 lobt er jedoch iiberscbwenglich die radikal eingeslellte 
Gelehrten-Republick Klopstocks,®^ well sie den astlietischen Anschaiiun- 
gen der Stiirmer und Dranger das Wort redet. Trolzdem liat er sidi 
gleichzeitig nicht der Einsicht verschlicszen konnen, dasz “Zusammen- 
werfen der Regeln , . . keine Ungebundenheit^^^^ gibl. Nichlsdesto- 
weiiiger sclimeichell ihm der Gedanke der angcbliclien Verworreiiheit 
im Aiifbau des neuen Dramas. Jenen kalten^® Stucken, die sich iii Me- 
Irum und Manier an die franzosische Hofbubiie halleiij ziebt er es auf 
jeden Fall vor. Wahrheit und Wirklicbkeil sollen in der Liteialiir vor- 
herrschen und nicht Politesse. Durchempfindung — nicbl Ancmpfmdung 
— der Charaktere verleiht der dramatischen Dichtung den Wert des 
kunstlerisch Bedeutsamen, nicht der auszere Zicrai. Die 'dniicre Form” 
begreift “alle Formen” in sich.^'^ Formale Astlietiker sind ihm iibcrhaiipt 
(noch) zuwider. 

Im Sommer 1775 reiszt den Stiirmer wieder der himmclanslrcbende 
Turm des Straszburger Miinsters zur hochsten Bewunderung^*'* bin, und 
man mochte daraufhin wieder eine neue literarische Explosion von ihm 
erwarten. Aber zur groszten Uberraschimg schreibt er, und trotzdem 
es ihm ^^toll und Wunderlich”^® zumute ist, seine ersten FIcxamcter.®® 
Damit nicht genug, bemiiht er sich, eine Landschaft objektiv, das heiszi, 
mit wissenschaftlich ntichternen Worten zu zeichnen,®^ Tatsachlich 
verlegt bier Goethe zum ersten Male nicht mehr seine Geftihlen in die 
Dinge, sondern registriert nur, was die Linse seines Aiigcs wirklich ge- 
wahrt. Im Spatherbst desselben Jahres — ob noch in Frankfurt odcr 
bereits in Weimar, verbleibt ein Geheimnis, schwer zu cnlhiillen— liber- 
raschen ferner die letzten Satze des Falconet-Aufsatzcs, worin er auf die 
von der Natur dem Kiinstler gesetzte Stilcinschrankimg®^ aufmerksam- 
macht. 1776 folgt ^'Flans Sachsens poetische Sendung,” die neben alten 
Sturm-und-Drang-Elemenlen manche beachtenswerte Annaherung an 
den Geist des Klassizismus verrat. Schon die Bcschreibung des jungen 
Weibes darin erinnert an die kommende romantisch-idealisierte Gestal- 
tung der griechischen Frau als eine der vielen schonen Verirrungen, die 
von den Dichtern sowohl wie von den Philosophen des deutschen Klas- 
sizismus in gleich schuldiger Weise liebevoll gepflegt warden, Um dieselbe 
Zeit beginnt Goethe die Proserpina zu dichten, die aber noch Bruch- 
stuck bleibt. Wichtig ist dabei, dasz die Gestalt der Proserpina nicht im 
Sinne der Lieblingshelden aus friiheren Jahren wic etwa Clisar und 

An Kestner, IS. Sept. 1773 (gegen Ende des langen Briefes). 

An Schonbom, 10. Juni 1774. Morris, v, 344. 

Morris, v, 261 ff, ss An Johanna Fabimer, 24. u. 26. Mai 1775. 

Morris, v, 259, w IhU.^ V, 260. ss 35 O, 
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Prometheus konzipiert ist. Audi hat sie nichts von der DSmonie eiuer 
Adelheid an sich. Im Gegenteil! Proserpina entstammt nicht nur dem 
Namen nach aus einer nie gewesenen glorreichen Vorwelt, sie ist tat- 
sachlich die Vorbotin eines Lebensgefuhls, das unseren groszen Lebens- 
kiinstlern einen wurdigen Ersatz verlieh fiir den irdischen Pessimismus 
der Theisten sowohl wie fur den selbstgeniigsamen Optimismus der 
Deisten®* im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Das Orakel erscheint sogar in der 
gebandigten Form des Distichons. Die Welt des Hades und antiken 
Fatalismus geben dem Ganzen den Unterton. Im Laufe der nachstfol- 
genden Jahrc entwickelt sich aus diesera Geiste heraus das ersteinsich 
geschlossene, im Stoff antike Drama Goethes: die Iphigenie, die Ende 
Marz 1779 vollendet (in der Prosafassung) vorliegt. 

Fassen wir die vorigen an sich schon knappen Ausfiihrungen noch 
kiirzer zusammen, so laszt sich folgendes sagen: Goethes Landschafts- 
gefuhl fangt an sich zu andern wahrend der ersten Schweizerreise vom 
Mai bis Juli 1775; ein Jahr spater hat es sich durchgreifend geandert. 
Ruckfalle unterlaufen zwar, aber bei der zweiten Schweizerreise 1779 
zeigt sich kein Mischgefiihl mehr. Entscheidend ist der Juni 1776. 

Goethes Vorliebe fur das gewbhnliche Volk und dessen dichterische 
Erzeugnisse erblaszt bereits im Fruhjahr 1776 — wenn nicht schon et- 
was friiher, soweit die Abfassung des ersten Teiles der Zweiten Schwei- 
zerreise in Frage kommt. Wirklich volksmaszige Dichtung beschaftigt 
den Friihweimarer Goethe iiberhaupt nicht mehr. Was im Egmont davon 
vorhanden ist, geht sehr wahrscheinlich noch auf die letzte Frankfurter 
Zcit zuriick. 

Des Dichters menschlichste Eigenschaft, sein immer junges, liebelei- 
dendes Herz, verliert er nie. Ruhiges Besitzen und Genieszen bleibt ihm 
vor der Reise nach Italien versagt. Ungestillte Sehnsucht ist der Grund- 
ton seines Wesens. Doch bringt der Februar 1776 eine herbe Note des 
Entsagens und demiitigen Verzichtens, das ihn auch in den folgenden 
Jahren nicht verlSszt. 

Die asthetischen Anschauungen Goethes andern sich eher als alles an- 
dere. Wie er offensichtlich bereits im Februar 1769 Herders Geist in sich 
aufgenommen, wie er bald der anerkannte Fuhrer aller Stiirmer und 
Dranger geworden, so ist er auch jetzt der erste, der sich wieder auf 
Maszigung besinnt. Goethes erster Besuch in der Schweiz ist entschieden 
als Markstein anzusetzen. “Hans Sachsens poetische Sendung” (1776) 
und das Proserpina-Fragment (1776-77) sind weitere Meilensteine. Das 
Frtihjahr 1779 setzt den Schluszstein mit 6&x Iphigenie. 

“ Eine religions-philosophische und -psycholog^sdie Betrachtung der Goetheschen Wdt- 
anschauung ist in dieser Arbeit nicht beabachtigt, so sehr solche in den Rahmen des 
GesamtbMes hineingehSrte. 
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Will man nacii dem Vorhergchcnden den Bcgiiff des j ii n g e ii Goethe 
nach einer bestimmten Altersgrenze iimreiszen, so kaiin das niclil ohne 
Vergewaltigung von mehr oder weniger wichiigen iMnzclheilcn seines 
Lebens geschehen. Es musz auch beloiit werden, dasz die Verandcrun- 
gen, die sich bald nach der Ubersiedlung nacii Weimar in ihm zeigen, 
unbedingt in seinem Wesen begrundel lagen. Es lassen sich sogar ge- 
wichtige Griinde ins Feld fiihren, die dafur zeugen, dasz Weimar mil all 
seinem Drum und Dran nur mittelbar auf die Gcslaltung des heraiirci- 
fenden Mannes und Dichteis von entsclieidcndem Einilus/ gewesen ist. 
Auf Grand des beigebrachten Materials liegi die iniici e Bereclitigung zur 
oberen Begrenzung der Goetheschen Jugend bereiis in den secBschen 
Erfahrungen der Sommerreise*"^ in die Schweiz (1775), taucht dodi bier 
erstmalig leidenschaftslose Wiedergabe des Sionlich-Walirgenoniincnen 
und ein griechisches Metrum auf. Wirklich grundlcgende Vciandcningcn 
im Menschen und Kunstler Goethe ereignen sich zwischen Juni 1775 und 
Juni 1776. Der Februar des Jahres 1776 ist dabei bcsoncicrs kcnnzekli- 
nend. Will man die Grenze des ersten groszen Lebensabschnittes von 
Deutschlands weisestem Dichter hoher hinausrucken, so kann man bis 
Ende Juli 1779 gehen. Denn erst kurz vor Vollendung des drciszigslen 
Lebensjahres gibt sich der Geheime Legatioiisrat Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe wahrhafi mannhafte Rechenschaft uber scin vcrgangcncs Leben 
und wird sich bewuszt, welch ferneren Weg er zu gehen hat. Aber es 
dauert noch ein paar Jahre, bis ihm die Spannuiig zwischen Kimstler- 
und Beamtentum unertraglich wird, er sich plotzlich losreiszt und seiner 
freien menschlichen und kiinstlerischen Selbstentfaltuiig zu leben ver- 
mag. 

THEOBonn Scureiber 

Alma College 

Unter dem 20. Sept. 1935 zeigt der Verlag Fiiedr. Vieweg und Solin A G , fkaun- 
schYt^eig, ein neues Buch an, betilelt: Jaltr der Wandlung, Goethes Schkksahwende 1775 von 
Franz Servaes In der Voranzeigeheiszt es- Franz Servaes eilebt das fur Cioethc so sdu{:k 
salhafte Jabr 1775, die grosze Leidenschaft fiir Lili, den AbscMed vom Sturm und Drangd^ 
Auf diese Beweisfuhrung darf man gespannt sein. Unsere eigenen dicsbczuglicben Beobach- 
tungen, teilweise jetzt Merim Brack erschienen, gehen auf Untersucliungcn im litcrarlschen 
Seminar von Professor A. R. Hohlfeld (Wisconsin) im Jahre 1929 zuruck 
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GOETHE IN AMERICAN PERIODICALS 1S60-19Q0 

T he study of the reception and the rejection of Goethe in America 
has attracted many investigators and has yielded a wealth of factual 
and significant matciial— the gist of which has recently been set forth in 
comprehensive perspective by Camillo von Klenze.^ However, the well 
has not been exhausted.^ So far the history of what may be called the 
integration of Goethean literature and thought in America has been told 
largely in terms of individual leadership. To be sure, in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, perhaps up to the appearance of Taylor's Faust 
(1870), the attitude of a few score outstanding personages tells the better 
part of the story of Goethe in America. But as time advances the leader- 
ship of individuals becomes more and more involved in a complexity of 
forces, an expansion of fields, and a ramification and crossing of lines of 
influence and tradition.® Toward the close of the century the material — 
in the American popular magazines, for instance— presents such endlessly 
involved cross-considerations and such masses of detail that it would 
seem as if nothing short of the much overstrained statistical method 
could lead to any desirable perspicuity. 

Inasmuch as noteworthy evaluations may be expressed in very few 
words and by way of incidental comment, the entire body of pertinent 
references to the literature, personality, and philosophy of Goethe, 
including casual comment, in American journalism when ^flsolated^' and 
considered as a unit should yield a block of authoritative information in- 
dispensable to a competent appreciation of the depth to which Goethean 

^ Klenze, Camillo von, “Das amerikanische Goethebild,” MiUeilmgerij Deutsche Akad-- 
emie (Miinchen, 1933) 

2 There is for example in American journalism a vast body of scattered material touch- 
ing Goethe still awaiting a methodical survey and categorization. 

® In the first quarter of the century’' there are the Stael-influenced, Gottingen-trained 
scholars, Ticknor, Everett, and Bancroft, over against the hostile older Unitarians and 
Congregationalists such as William Ware and Andrews Norton; then there appear the 
progressively appreciative Transcendentahsts, Emerson, Longfellow, and Margaret Fuller 
and the younger Unitarians and Concord “philosophers,” Clarke, Parker, Hedge, Sanborn, 
and associates. In HaerteFs list (Haertel, M. H., German Literature in American Magazines 
1846-1880, Univ. Wisconsin, Bui No. 263, 1908) of promulgators of German literature 
and of Goethean admirers and critics, the New England group is still conspicuously prom- 
inent. There are a number of Unitarian pastors and college presidents of the caliber of 
Peabody of Plarvard and Carter of Williams College, but to the Peabodys, the Carters, 
the Lowells, and the Algers, come the Searses, the Evanses, the Eosengartens, and the 
Boyesens from Ireland, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Norway, adding to the momentum 
of changing conceptions proceeding from the more or less traditionally homogeneous New 
England the impact of heterogeneous forces. 
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literature and thought have influenced American civilization. An index 
to the references touching Goethe in American peiiodical literature is 
now in preparation. The period 1860-1900 has been completed^ This 
index shows that there are in the last four decades of the iiiiieiccnth cen- 
tury no less than 113 magazine sets, representing 2364 volumes, in and 
among which there are slightly over 2900 items touching Goethe. There 
is a substantial body of original and translated citations from the works 
of Goethe; there are more than 400 book notices and review^s concerning 
some 180 works by or about the poet; there are approximately 150 inform- 
ative and critical treatises ranging from two to 77 columns in length and 
at least as many noteworthy shorter articles; and finally, a mass of 
cursory, and if taken singly perhaps negligible comment — often in other- 
wise extraneous matter — that in its entirety however is not without con- 
siderable significance. 

In the purely quantitative elements in this material there may be 
noted some rather striking phenomena. For example, the total number of 
references touching Goethe in some connection or other rises steadily 
with minor fluctuations from 292 in the sixties to 1027 in the nineties, 
an increase of more than 250 per cent, while the increase in the total 
number of magazine sets containing references is less than 150 per cenl.^ 

Of interest is the fact that in Magazines of the first rank in quality such 
as the Nation, the Atlantic Monthly, the Literary World, and the Critic,^ 

4 Grueningen, John Paul von, Goethe in American Periodicals from I SCO to IW, Ph.D. 
Thesis, Wisconsin, 1931, to be published. The year 1860, a somewhat arbitrarily chosen 
terminus a quo, was suggested by the circumstance of its having served other investigators 
as a period-limiting date, for example: Simmons, Lucretia Van Tuyl, Goethds Lyric Poems 
in English Translation Prior to 1S60, Univ. Wisconsin, Studies in Lang and Lit (1919); 
Hina, Stella M., Goethe^s Lyric Poems in English Translation after I860, Univ, Wisconsin, 
Studies in Lang, and Lit (1928) ; Nicolai, Martha, German Literature in British Magazines 
1836--1860, in preparation. The year 1899 marking the sesqui-centennial anniversary of the 
birth of the poet and turn of the century seemed to be a convenient if not an organic 
terminating point of a period sufhciently long to furnish some perspective, 

® In every decade there are magazmes that cease publication while others come into 
being; many are rather short-lived. Thus there are in issuance of the periodicals considered 
here (not counting a dozen academic journals that indeed touch our suliject) the following 
number of sets* in 1860, 17 sets, in 1870, 32 sets; in 1880, 29 sets; in 1890, 38 sets; in 1900, 
41 sets. Only six appear continuously throughout our period. They are : the A tlmilk Monthly, 
the Eclectic Magazine, HarpePs {Magazine and Weekly), the Living Age, and the North 
American Review, 

® The Nation has 330 references, 56 in the first decade of its existence, 186S-*7S, and 130 
in the eighties; the Atlantic has 167, there are 33 in the sixties and 45 in the eighties; the 
Literary World, founded in 1872, has 29 in the eight years before 1880 and 99 in the next 
decade; and the founded in 1881, has 273 before the close of the century. The average 

number of references per year volume for the entire period and for all the volumes actually 
having references is less than three 
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there is also a conspicuously and in most cases, at least up to 1890, an 
increasingly large number of references, while in journals manifesting 
the most incredible hostility toward and ignorance of Goethe and things 
German in general, the relative number is invariably low. The best 
British- American journals such as the Living Age, Literature, the Review 
of Reviews, and the Eclectic Magazine all have a strikingly large number 
of references, many of them in the form of major articles.*^ 

There is to be noted furthermore an unusually high frequency in the 
reviewing and noticing of translations of Goethe's literary works and of 
Goethe biographies in the last three decades.® 

A rather telling distribution is revealed in the count of references in 
bona fide American magazines according to the individual literary works 
to which they refer. Faust is far in the lead of all others with respect to 
number of citations, reviews of editions — especially translations, and 
general comment touching the play, having as many as 442. Meister 
follows with 131; then Lyric Poetry with 77; Werther has 70; Goetz, 58; 
Hermann und Dorothea, 45; Iphigenia, 38; Tasso, 34; W ahlverwandtschaf- 
ten, 34; Dichtung u. Wahrheit, 21; Egmont, 17; Reineke Fuchs, 13; while 
other works have fewer references.^ 

Turning now from the extent to the content of the material, we may 
ask: What characteristics, if any, typify the comment as a whole? Are 
there revealed any qualities that are distinctly American? What is the 
predominating critical attitude? To be sure, the general question how 
American criticism of Goethe will harmonize or contrast with the Euro- 
pean view, raised by Louis J. Swinburn in the New Englander, XLV, 

The Living Age has 237 in 40 years; Literature, 16 in three years, 1897-99; the Remew 
of Reviews, 80 in nine years, 1891-99; and the Eclectic, 186 in 40 years. 

® Morgan, B. Q., A Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation, Univ. 
Wisconsin (1922), shows that the English translations of Goethe number twenty in the 
decade ending at 1800, rising almost steadily in number to 148 in the decade 1880-90, 
followed by a drop to 66 in the nineties. In the last three decades there appear 21 editions 
of Taylor's Faust; in 1889 Hayward’s prose translation had reached its eleventh, Martin’s 
and Swanwick’s each their ninth, and Brooks’ its fifteenth edition, to mention only some of 
the most important ones Anster’s “distorted” translation that in five decades, after 1835, 
had seen only four new editions, burst forth in 12 new editions in the decade ending 1885. 
Among the biographies reviewed are editions of Lewes, Calvert, Bemays, Grimm, Boyesen, 
Diintzer, Prem, Heinemann, Bielschowsky, and Ehrlich. 

9 These figures are based on a normalized rather than a mechanical count to obviate 
any rmsleading accretions because of mere formal repetitions. Although they may be sub- 
ject to some revision, owing to occasional difficulties in interpreting a “unit” reference, 
the ratio is probably essentially correct. Articles in the technically scholarly journals, 
to be interpreted as pure isolated contributions addressed to specialists, are omitted In this 
connection regardless of their intrinsic value, on the ground that they cannot be considered 
as any reflex or component of popular American journalism. 
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648-659^ in 1886, still awaits a determinative answer and will continue 
to do so until there shall have been completed careful surveys of the 
American and foreign journalistic and literaiy fields together with a 
detailed correlation of results, an undertaking perhaps of major propor- 
tions in itself. Unquestionably American opinion is at times derivative, 
but it is not unlikely that the final verdict will be that it is quite as often, 
if not in the main, decidedly independent. In the material at hand there 
is abundant evidence, for example, of such intangibles as an inertia of 
fixed notions, a momentum of revolutionary forces, and a gradual change 
of taste proceeding as well, if not largely, from sources indigenous as from 
influences abroad. Despite some outbursts of slupidity and proof of 
lingering bias, the criticism is on the whole creditable and when con- 
sidered over longer periods of time remarkably sclf-coiieclivc. I'hcre is, 
to be sure, a greater propensity toward objectives pragmatic, social, and 
moral, than toward considerations purely aesthetic and cuiturah Ap- 
parently inaccessible are those Goethean ideas that may not be reconciled 
with the dogmatic nineteenth-century American conception of democ- 
racy. Interesting, moreover, is the fact that from the first and throughout 
our period American criticism is constantly alive to the tremendous co- 
gency of the personality of Goethe. Although this circumstance leads in- 
deed to many unfortunate misapprehensions and amusing blumlcus, it 
also proves in a way a certain soundness of American critical instinct, 
sensing as it did consistently that the life and the works of the great 
German are indeed inseparable. 

Of the persistence of fixed notions there is perhaps no better illustra- 
tion than the close-up view afforded by a set or two of typical reactions 
to the life and thought of Goethe as we see them in the sweep of certain 
currents. Citing the writer in the Atlantic Monthly XL, 494 (1877), wJiO 
maintains that ^^the legitimate product’’ of Goethe’s example and teach- 
ing is beheld by contemporary Germany in that “art-icon odasi and 
moral monster, Richard Wagner,” von Klenze concludes, “Diescr cal- 
vinistische Zelot stand wahrscheinlich im Jahre 1877 schon ziemlicli 
vereinsamt da.”^^ However, the zealot is not without goodly company 
even to the end of the century. In 1879 the Catholic World xxix, 111, 
rejoices that Taylor did not write a biography of Goethe “because the 
sooner the world forgets that passionless and scientific advocate of lust 
the belter”; it is “profoundly grateful that American literature has 
escaped the infamy of such a book as Lewes’ Life of GoetheP In the Amer-» 
lean Church Review (Episcopal) J. I. Mombert, who indeed ranks Faust 
with Hamlet^ not only voices agreement with Menzel, but announces 


Loc. cit.^ p. 201. 
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anew that though Goethe's intellect was ''colossal/' Ms "heart was nil" 
and his "morals . . . were bad," and that Schiller is preferred as a poet 
^'because he ivas the better manP The italics are his xxxviii (1882), 251. 
A fairly reliable index should be found in the cross-section of opinions 
one may read in the cluster of reviev/s of Sanborn's edition of thirteen 
lectures on GoetJie delivered at the Concord School of Philosophy in 
July 1885d^ Tliere is praise and there are strictures; however in most in- 
stances reviewers are careful to suggest that faults of genius must not be 
glossed over, that there are "sins of life," "defects of mind," evidences 
of "notorious unfaithfulness," and "egoism" not to be condoned.^^ 
Indeed two magazines, the Critic and the Literary Worlds strike a some- 
what different if not more favorable note indicative of a shifting of em- 
phasis (supported in part by British opinion) from the much condemned 
episodical life of the poet to the yet unfathomed true personality behind 
the vorksd^ But this point of view is by no means general in 1886. Al- 
most another decade must elapse before it can be said to have become 
more v/idely established. In 1888 the Literary World (xrx, 291) quotes 
Florence Traill, indeed not with approval, who says, "What we learn of 
his (Goethe's) life . . . disgusts us forever with the man and all that he 
had to do or say." In the following year a coup de grtce is attempted by 
Mary E. Nutting, who, in a twenty-three-page article on "The Over- 
Estimation of Goethe" in the Andover Review (Congregational) (xii, 36 
ff.) condemns both his literature and his life, deploring the broken hearts 
and poisoned lives of his making. Even in the Open Court , iii, 1976 and 
III, iii, (opposite 2050) in 1889, Susan B. Channing opposing Calvin 
Thomas voices indignation over Goethe's common-law marriage and 
his "excesses." In Poet Lore, vii, (1895) 383, Margaret Fuller is once 
moi*e commended for pointing out not only the "marvellous genius" but 
also the "disappointing limitations of Goethe," and in the Cosmopolitan^ 
XXIV, ( 1897) 172, Emma H. Nason is sad to record the fact (in an article 
enhanced by a beautiful and excellently reproduced collection of Kaul- 

Sanborn, F. B., The Life and Genhis of Goethe (Boston, 1886). 

A reviewer in Harper’s, Lxxm, 153, says cliaracteristically: “we have liked Mrs, 
Howe (Julia Ward, lecturing on Goethe's Women) almost the best — she does not blink 
the fact that whatever Goethe’s ideal women were, his treatment of real women was not 
ideal” Compare also Catholic World, xmi, 128; American, ki, 300; Chautauquan,Yi,54:6; 
and Literary News, vii, 102. 

^3 The Literary World, xvn, (1886), 129, finds fault with the fanatical eulogizing of 
Goethe in his own land, notes a distressing lack of real criticism in Sanborn's volume, and 
cites Matthew Arnold to the effect tliat the letters, Journals, and conversations reveal the 
truly significant Goethe. The Critic, vin (1886), 115, calls the lectures superficial, explain- 
ing that Goethe’s genius lies in the breadth of his interests and culture and in the fact that 
he touches human nature at all points. 
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bach's illustrations) that the greatest of the German pods lover! ^‘most 
unworthily of them all." 

It may be of interest to note that the majority of these animadversions 
proceed from women and from the religious journals. Tt should be added, 
however, with respect to contributions from women, that there arc also 
noteworthy, understanding appreciations, for example, those of Ellen M. 
Mitchell, Western, ii (1876) 347; Grace C. Bibb, ilniL n, 265; Caroline 
Lachland, Journal of Speculative Philosophy, \vi (1882) 320, and Gei- 
trude Garrigues, ibid., xvn (1883) 383, then there arc the constructive 
services of the translators such as Anna C. Brackett and Ellen Fiothing- 
ham and of the editors such as Charlotte Poiter and Ilekm A Clarke of 
Poet-Lore. Moreover it must be said that the Chrhitan Evaniiner and 
the Christian Union aie on the whole friendly; that the Pfim don Revieio 
(Presbyterian) though not deeply interested in Goethe is not hostile in 
the references it has; that the Baptist Quarterly though dissatislied with 
Goethe's religion does not assail his personal life; that the Unitarian 
Review judges Goethe the greatest of modern poets though not a '‘blame- 
less liver"; and that both the Catholic World and the Andover Review 
become more understanding in time.^^ 

A rising wave of popular interest in things Goethean reaches its crest 
about 1890. A great many things with a distinct appeal to the journalist 
were happening, and Goethe was unquestionably "good copy." Thcie 
were, following upon the death in 1885 of Goethe’s last descendant; the 
dedication to the public of the Goethe houses; the opening of the Goethe 
archives and the calling to Weimar of some of the best Goethe srlu)lar&, 
the sensational discovery of the unpublished manuscripts; the prej)ara.- 
tion of the Weimar edition; the founding of the Goethe-societies, and the 
erecting of Goethe monuments in many European and American cities. 
There appear in the magazines numerous items on the disposition of 
Goethe paintings and Goethe libraries; popular journals join the proces- 
sion with sundry Goethe "features" including illustrations, even the 
American Journal of Numismatics does its part by printing a list of all 
the medals of Goethe {Critic, xii, 74) 1 On the stage, notably in the large 

The Catholic World, that in 1883 (xxxvi, 770), had accused Goethe of leading Im 
countrymen ^‘and multitudes of mankind . . to befoul whatever was decent among men 
and profane whatever was sacred before God” in a serial article on the study of modern 
religion,'' by William Berry, in 1889, not only makes a serious and creditable if dissenting 
approach to Goethean religious concepts, but concludes with the statement that there is 
represented in Goethe's concept of the Religion of Sorrow a height from which mankind 
will never descend (l, 72-80). In the Andover Review, xv (1891), 583 f Hamilton Wright 
Mabie understandingly estimates the greatness of Goethe, and Julia H. Gulliver (xvi, 133), 
in a thirteen-page generally appreciative treatise on the value of Goethe's thought of God, 
pleads for an ear to Ms '‘great and noble utterances” despite any blemishes of Ms character. 
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cities, there are the productions of the dramas of Goethe, chief among 
which are the long runs of the versions of Faustp including the opera. 

Then there is to be noted also a converging of activities in certain 
geographical centers such as Concord, Chautauqua, St. Louis, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and the university towns. It would lead too far to trace 
the development in each of these and other centers here. Suffice it to 
emphasize simply the services of the St. Louis group of cultural leaders. 
Their intellectual ancestry can be traced on the one hand to what may 
be called the philosophical thought of New England embodied best in 
Emerson and on the other to that of cultivated German immigrants, 
especially the circles represented by Carl Schurz. Two magazines, the 
Western (1875-81), and the Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1867-88), 
appearing in St. Louis and serving as the organs of the leading idealists, 
give considerable space to the literature and thought of Goethe. A cata- 
logue of the names important in this connection would have to include 
those of W. T. Harris, Anna C. Brackett, D. J. Snider, F. L. Soldan, J. K. 
Hosmer, J. A. Chase, Thomas Davidson, and others. 

Then there is the not unimportant fact that soon after the Civil War 
there begins a period of great mobility among men of letters. Numerous 
journalists, lecturers, and educators — serving as guiding spirits in Goethe- 
an study and popularization move freely from place to place, not only 
as traveling lecturers of the Concord and Chautauqua summer schools, 
but as residents capable of a vital leadership for longer spaces of time in 
each of a number of different communities. Their significance might well 
be considered on the one hand geographically according to the office, 
classroom, or pulpit they occupy, and on the other hand journalistically 
according to the publications through which they exert their influence. 
Indeed, there are factors of personal origin, inclination, and traditional 
bias to be taken into careful consideration.^® And at this point the study 
of forces and movements would have to yield once more to the further 
study of individuals, an undertaking beyond our purposes here. 

^ During the presentation by Irving and Terry of Willis version at the Lyceum Theater, 
London booksellers are reported to have sold 100,000 copies of Faust (Public Opinion, i 
[1886], 339). The production was subsequently brought to Broadway. For the history of 
the Bayle-Bernard, and Haas versions with Lewis Morrison as Mephistopheles who *^de- 
lighted” packed houses for twenty seasons, within a circuit of 5000 miles including large 
cities and small towns, see Raschen, J. F. L., ‘‘Lewis Morrison’s Production of Goethe’s 
Faust/’ Germanic Rmim, iv (1929), 107. 

Thus W. T. Harris, purposeful Goethe student and editor of the /. Spec. Philos., and 
later XT, S. Commissioner of Education, belongs indeed to St. Louis, to New England, and 
to the nation; James MacAlister, Scotch immigrant, and enthusiastic Goethe lecturer,— 
is to be identified with the Wisconsin normal school system, the school superintendencies 
of Milwaukee and Philadelphia, and the Drexel institute; Josiah Royce, forceful champion 
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Precisely to wliat extent the universities, the platform lecturers, and 
the periodical journalism of the late eighties and the early nineties may 
have been responsible for the fact is perhaps indctciminable, but ceitam 
it is that after 1890 there is a fairly rapid decline of intei esi in the episod- 
ical life of the poet, not accompanied, however, by any corresponding 
drop of interest in Gocthean literary work, for there is evidence at every 
hand that Goethe is being read. This circumstance is reflected not only in 
the appearance of new editions and translations, and in the academic 
study of Goethe that is being cultivated, but also in the fact that there 
is forming a new wave of interest that is to reach its crest about 1^)10 and 
that would hardly be thinkable if the apparent ebb about 1890 liad 
meant any serious decrease of deeper interest. 

The principal effects that seem to have been exerted on American civi- 
lization by the personality and the literature of Goethe as reflected in the 
magazines of the last four decades of the nineteenth century, may in con- 
clusion be enumerated perhaps as follows: 

1. A substantial, if in certain respects definitely limited, inliuence 
upon the movements tending to liberalize Puritanical thought in its 
successive stages of Congregationalism, Unitarianism, Transcendental- 
ism, and the subsequent conceptions of social and humanitaiian idealism. 
Liberal philosophical and religious thought, from Emerson to Josiah Royce 
from Theodore Parker to Lyman Abbott, is unquestionably indebted as 
well to the deeper spirituality and the poetic imagination especially of 
Goethe’s Faust^ his philosophic poetry, and prose wisdom, as to that 
Goethean attitude to life that had sustained a none-too-optimistic but 
essentially unshaken personal faith in, and reverence for, the purposeful 
dependableness of nature. 

2. A contribution to American pedagogy, both through the medium 
of such educators as Harris, Brackett, Soldan, MacAlistcr, and many 
others of their stamp, and through such organs as Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education that presented a translation of the educational 
theories of the Goethe-saturated Karl von Raumer, viii, (1860), 1 23-154, 
and gave frequent if not liberal space for the presentation of Goethean 
ideas and quotations. Although sometimes qualified by editorial com- 
ment, there are to be found: the ideas formulated in the W anierjahre^ 
XXIII, (1872) 9-16; quotations from Goethe on the teaching of drawing, 
X 62, on memory, rhythm, grace, and spontaneity, x, 199; 225, on the 


of Goethean idealism is of California and of Harvard; Calvin Thomas of Michigan con- 
tributes to the rather elementary Cltautauquauj to the semi-scholarly Nation^ to the Mon- 
istic Opon Coiiftj and to other journals; Bayard Taylor, of .South-German and Quaker 
descent is to be variously classified, as journalist, as traveler, as diplomat, as poet ol note, 
and as foremost translator of Faust, 
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ethical import of teaching singing, viii, 648, on the need for understand- 
ing the child, vixi, 619, etc. 

3. The substance of much of the rich material used in our institutional 
cultivation of classical idealism. The story of the school texts of IpU- 
genie^ Hermann tmd Dorothea, Dichhmg und Wakrheit, Egmont, Tasso, 
and Faust proves an ever-increasing concern on the part of American 
students with the Goethean ideal of aesthetic perfection. 

4. A perceptible if not exactly determinable influence on American 
literary production and taste, in that men of an unbribable type of mind 
from Hawthorne^^ to Whitman^^ have ever received positive inspiration 
from Goethe, and in that such works as Meister, the Elective Affinities, and 
again Faust, that had met with a decidedly critical reception, gradually 
came to provoke wide discussion and serious reading.^^ The bearing of 
these works upon a change of literary taste in America is not to be lost 
sight of when explaining our schooling for the more serious American 
literature of today. 

5. An unformulated but nevertheless workable body of philosophical 
conceptions traceable to considerable socio-religious occupation especially 
with the ethical and cultural thought of Goethe. To be sure, the lead- 
ers of the platform and cult movements were at times one-sided and su- 
perficial, not excepting W. T. Harris and Paul Cams, but the ventures 
were on the whole no doubt constructive. An example of a great syn- 
thetic attempt is the article by Joseph A. Chase in the Western, vii, 
(1881) 509, explaining that Goethe furnishes us with a complete “rationale 
of the process of aesthetic culture”; that he represents a school in art and 
literature opposed to force or power; that his philosophy is “alike re- 
moved from positivism whose criterion of excellence is utility and from 
traditional judgment founded on convention”; that his harmonious cul- 
ture possesses the true ethical spirit in its insistence on the economy of 
all energies, and that he therefore “transcends the domain of practical 
life . . . and in his capacity of aristic thinker becomes the high priest of 
humanity.” 

6. An altogether immeasurable and priceless contribution to the 
growth of aesthetic refinement: through the many lyrics and ballads 
that so enduringly beguiled translators or inspired melodies, such as 
Eeidenrdslein, Erlkbnig, Wanderers Nachtlied, fiber alien Gipfeln, the 
songs of the Harper, Mignon, and Gretchen as words and as music in 

Julian Hawthorne names Goethe among the giants that had tempered Ms father. 
Century, x (1886), S3. 

Compare v. Klenze, loc. ciU, p. 203. 

John Burroughs sees in the “modern movement’* a movement of individualism ^^wHch 
Goethe did more to forward than any other man,” Century Mag , xiv (1888), 185, 
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numerous notable compositions; tlirougli tlie wealth of pictorial inter- 
pretations of Goethe to be seen in the art of Delacroix, Faber, Gtcgory, 
Kaulbach, Kolbe, Konewka, von Krcling, Relzsch, Rielscliel, Rauch, 
Stieler, Tischbein, Trippel, and through the dramatic uffeiiiigs of Nieb 
son, Terry, and Irving, not to mention Morrison and the opera Faasi, 
That the finer lure of this body of Gocthcan ait offered an escape if not 
a partial corrective in the period that witnessed a pn^giessive viilgaiiza- 
tion of public taste with the rise of yellow journalism is a circnimstaiice 
certainly worth taking some cognizance of. 

Thus the picture suggested by the material at hand, despite all nega- 
tive elements, reveals Goethe as the most imposing figure in German 
literature, as one of the greatest in world literature, and as a force com- 
prising a distinct world of thought fertile in Ameiican civilization. That 
his permanent place of eminence is more and more taken for giantcd is 
shown by the frequent linking of his name, as if it were axiomatic, with 
those of the very greatest of all times. Again and again, especially towanl 
the close of the century, appears the formula — Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, reflecting better than encomiums the high character of 
the reception and appreciation of Goethe in American journalism t<nvard 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

John Paul von Gkuemngen 

University of Wisconsin 



LXXI 

L’OMBRE DE MADAME BOVARY 


T ’AUTOBUS de Rouen a Beauvais s’arreta dans une longue plainte 
-L^de freins fatigues, et les deux voyageurs qu’il transportait ouvrirent 
a grand peine sa porte etroite et piquee de rouille. 

— Pour aller a Ry, madame? demanda le plus vieux a une paysanne en 
tablier bleu qui, dans I’ombre d’une porte entre-baillee, epiait les ar- 
rivanis. 

La porte se referma prestement, comme celle du Paradis au nez d'un 
mecreant; interloques, les deux hommes se regarderent et ne parent 
tenir leur scrieux. 

— C^est plus qu’une reponse laconique, s^egaya le plus jeune. 

— Et pis que visage de bois, ajouta Fautre. 

L^autobus etait reparti dans un battement de vitres trop laches dans 
leurs glissieres de tole. UHirondelle^ la diligence jaune qui tant de jeudis 
emporta la romanesque Madame Bovary vers ses rendez-vous d’amour, 
ne pouvait rouler a plus grand tapage avec ses ^^fers Inches qui battaient 
la terre.”^ 

Sur la route bitumee, amollie par un furieux soleil d^aout,^ macMnale- 
ment les deux compagnons prirent la m^me direction que Fautobus. Ils 
firent bien, car a un jet de pierre de Farret, au bout du village de Martain- 
ville desert comme une eglise a Fheure du bal, le svelte poteau indicateur 
d’une croisee de chemins annongait, en menus caracteres: E.y, 3 km 570. 

Cette route de Ry, etroite et raboteuse sous son epaisse poussiere, 
piquait vers la gauche dans une campagne assez plate, mouchet^e de 
moyettes de ble et des oasis que les boqueteaux et les recoltes d’automne 
formaient dans la blondeur des moissons. 

Malgre le soleil, nos pMerins, un professeur et un etudiant, marchaient 
d’un pas de chasseur k pied sur les bas cotes herbeux. Que faire sur le 
chemin de Ry k moins que Fon n’y parle de Madame Bovary? Ils detail- 
laient done la tragique histoire d’Emma qui, nee paysanne avec une ^me 
de citadine, vile degue par un manage qui pourtant avait ete d’amour, 
instance dans ce village de Ry oh ils se rendaient, tenta la vie des amou- 
reuses de romans conventionnels jusqu’au jour ou, deja empoisonnee de 
chimeres, jeune et belle encore mais affolee de dettes et abandonnee de 
ses %oistes amants, elle ne vit plus de salut que dans Farsenic. 

Au bout d’une demi-heure les pietons atteignirent un calvaire erige a 
gauche de la route: 1857, disait Finscription. 

^ Madame Bomry (Conard, 1921), p. 107. 

2 Ce pHerinage k Ry date du d^but d’aoat 1932. 
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—La veritable Madame Bovaiy n'a pas connu ce calvaire puisqu'elle 
s’est empoisonnte en 1848, commenta le professeiir. Passons; il n^a 
d^ailleurs aucuiie original] te. 

Des le calvaire le chemin descend en pente raide. Au premier coude on 
decouvre le village de Ry dont les maisons de pierre rclevec de brique 
s^alignent, comme au garde a vous, le long de sa Grande Rue large ei 
propre. Ce village, “on Paper^oit de loin, lout couclie cn long sur la rive 
(de la Rieule), comme un gardeur de vaches qui fail la siestc au bord de 

reaud’3 

De la c6te de Martainville ou le calvaire cst plantc, on ne distingue pas 
la rivike cachee a gauche par les maisons a iin etage qiPembrasse l^ac- 
colade des grands peupliers sous lesquels clle sinue. De inolles collines 
enserrent le bourg de toutes parts; elles sont capitonnees de cultures et 
de bois plus touffus et sombres a Test; c^est la forct d'Argueil ou Emma et 
Rodolplie aimaient h faire des promenades a cheval et ou, certaine apres- 
midi d’oetobre, la brulante amazone, renversant “son cou blanc . . . , de- 
faillante, tout en pleurs, avec un long fremissement et se cachant la 
figure, . . • s’abandonnad^^ 

Comme au temps de Flaubert les premieres maisons du village se 
dressent en retrait de la route, derricre des grilles, des haies, des jaidins 
et des cours; certaines sont encore traversees de lambourdes noires, mais, 
sur les toils, Pardoise a remplace le chaume epais qui Icur faisait “comme 
des bonnets de fourrure rabatlus sur des yeuxP^® 

— Y a-t-il moyen de se loger a Ry pour la nuit? demanda Ic professeur 
au marechal-ferrant dont la forge est toujours installee pres de la bou- 
tique du charron, derriere une barricade de charreltes “qui empictent 
sur la routed'® 

— Je vous croes ^qu'on peut se loger a Ry 1 Vous n'avez que Pembarras 
du choSx; y a trois auberges dans le pays, mais je vous recommande la 
premiere sur votre droUe, VEdlel de la Rose Blanche, Le patron Feuquercs 
vous sohgnera aux petits oegnons, 

Trois auberges! La Rose Blanche, VEdlel de France ct VEdlel de Rouen, 
dont les proprietaires, au fond, ne s'aiment probabiement pas mieiix que 
Madame Veuve Lefran^ois du Lion d^Or ne portait dans son ccxiur ce 
gueux de Tellier du Caj6 Franqais. 

On poussa bientdt la porte vitree de la Rose Blanche. Un vieillard 
trapu, barbe carree, belle t^te a la Saint-Saens, emergea de son compioir 

* 5 , 97. Le aombre renvoie I la page de ce roman dans F^dition Conard, 

^lUd,, 233 . 

^ Comme dans FOise et dans FAisne, mais ponrtant plus diserdtement, les paysans de Ry 
prononcent oe pour oi. 
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et, s’essuyant les mains 1. son tablier bleu a bavette, s'empressa a la 
rencontre de ses clients. 

—Deux chambres pour la nuit, et le vivre? mais parfaitement, mes- 
sieurs; quinze francs chacune et douze francs pour le souper dont vous 
me direz des nouvelles! fa vous va? 

— Eiitendu; mais parons d’abord au plus presse. Debouchez-nous done 
un cruclion de cidre de Normandie, patron. 

M. Feuqueres remonta bientdt de sa cave avec une ebampenoise gainee 
de toilcs d’araignee. 

— C'est un joli village que le v6tre, propre, pittoresque . . . , celebre 
aussi, avang’a le professeur. 

— II y en a de plus mal. II faut bien qu^il soit riant pour meriter son 
nom de Ry. Celebre? Assez, et a cause de Gustave Flaubert. II vient pas 
mal de curieux ici. Si Madame Bovary avait eu tout Fargent qu’elle a 
fait gagner au pays eUe ne se serait pas detruite, la pauvre! 

— Alors, c^est bien vrai que Madame Bovary a existe? interrogea 
Fetudiant dans le frans:ais vieillot et charmant de la Province de Quebec. 

— Si elle a existe! comme vous et moi, monsieur! repartit Fhdtelier 
avec conviction. II n’y a rien de plus vrai que la Madame Bovary de 
Gustave Flaubert; c^est de la vie, ga,l un livre pris dans le vif, dans le 
saignant de la vie. Vous voulez connattre Fetat civil d^Emma? Madame 
Bovary, de son vrai nom AdelpMne Couturier, ou plus couramment 
Delphine, est nee en 1821, la m^me annee que Flaubert, a la Rue-Saint- 
Pierre, pres de Blainville-Crevon, k une bonne lieue dbd en remontant 
la vall6e du Crevon, notre rivide. En 1839,^ a dix-huit ans, elle a epous6 
Euglme Delamare qui en avait vingt-huit, pratiquait la medecine a Ry 
et etait veuf depuis un an.® Delphine avait perdu sa mere six mois avant 
d’epouser le medecin, et son pere exploitait alors la ferme du Vieux- 
Chateau, les Bertaux dans le livre. — En 1842 elle eut une fiUe, Alice- 
Delphine; en 1848, Fannee de la revolution, elle s’empoisonna; elle avait 
vingt-sept ans. Un peu moins de deux ans apres son mari la rejoignait au 
cimetiere. 

— II est probable quhl n^existe plus personne qui ait connu Delphine 
Couturier? 

— Certes, il faudrait ^tre centenaire ou presque, pour cela. Flaubert a 
ecrit que Yonville-FAbbaye,— e'est-a-dire Ry, — comptait quelques nona» 
genaires,^® de son temps; il n'y en a plus aujourd’hui. On vit trop fort a 

® 1843, 6crit dans son Gustave Flaubert (Paris; de Bronwer, 1933), p. 349. — M. Ren6 
Bumesnil, le critique qui connait le naieux Flaubert et Maupassant, 

^ Les 6tats civils de Ry, Blainville et Rouen sont en contradiction pour ces dates. li 
serait oiseux de les discuter ici. If , B , 111. 
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notre epoque, on fait trop d’exces, on ressembie trop a Rodolphe, le 
premier amant d’Emma. 

— Une double tragedie contee par un maitie eoiivain dauR ua livrc ([ui 
a eu les honneurs du Tribunal corrcctionncl de Pans a evideniment fail 
tourner bien des langues, dit le inofcsseur, el si vous avez i)asse votre 
jeunesse dans le pays vous vous rappclez sans doute les ledexions des 
conleinporains du drame a ce sujet^ 

— Pas plus loin quc cclles de raes parents, par cxcmple Je suis ne en 
1858, a la tele de la vallee ou mon perc ocrui)ait une ferme paa bien loin 
de celle du pere Couturier. Je ne me rappellc pas m’elre foil mteresse a 
rhistoire, quand j’etais galopin; j’avais d’autres chats a fouelter, mais 
il y a une cinquantaine d’annces on a construit une nouvelle ligiu* de clie- 
min de fer Rouen-Amiens, passant par Morgny, a six kilonu'ties d’ici. 
J’ai etc choisi comme messager, et pendant longtemps j’ai fait le service 
des voyageurs Ry-Morgny, avec ma voilurc qui etait connue sous le 
nom de la Condole. C’etait une guimbarde dans le genre de I'llironddh 
d’Hivert. Ce que j’en ai apporte des messieurs et des dames qui tout le 
long du chemin me posaient des tas de questions sur Ilomais, Rodolphe, 
Leon, Charles Bovary, Emma Bovary de son vrai nom Delphinc Cou- 
turier, femme du docteur Delamare, des gens quc je ne connaissais ni 
d’Eve ni d’Adam! Au debut j’en restais bete com.mc une tourte et je ne 
savais repondre que je n’en savais rien. Un jour j’ai demande a nion pere 
s’il se souvenait de.Delphine Couturier ‘Delpliine? Je rroix bien! m’a 
repondu mon pere; on a ete jeunes ensemble. Ah, e’en etait une danseusc, 
celle-la! Oui-da, elle aimaitbien le plaisir, clle etait fort belle el toujuurs 
bien pomponnee. Elle en a eu des malhcurs a Ry, la pauvre femme !’ 

— Et vous-meme n’avez-vous jamais rencontre certains des person- 
nages qui, parait-il, ont servi de modeles a Flaubert pour Rodolphe, 
Leon . . . ? 

— Mais si. Plusieurs fois j’ai apporte et reconduit Leon Dupuis, I’ancien 
clerc, le second bon ami d’Emma. C’etait Maltre Stanislas-Narcisse 
Bottet, s’il vous plait, notaire h Formerie, sur la ligne d’ Amiens, a la 
limite de la Seine-Inferieurc et de I’Oise. Id on I’appelait Monsieur Louis, 
n venait de temps en temps faire visile a un neveu qu’il avail k Ry. 
C’^tait un petit vieux soign6 et bien agreable. Je ne me rappelle pas avoir 
parle de I’affaire Delamare avec lui. I! est mort en pleine rue, h Beauvais. 

— C’est peut-Stre ce qui a donn6 ^ Flaubert I’idde de faire mourir le ])orc 
de Charles Bovary sur le seuil d’un cafe,“ fit remarquer le professeur. Ne 
dit-on pas aussi que Rodolphe Boulanger, le chitelain de la Huchette, 
s’est fait sauter la cervelle a Paris, en plein boulevard, k son retour du 
Canada ou ses reves de fortune Favaient mene et puis quitte? 

M. B., 346. 
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— C'est bien cela, monsieur, repondit Flidtelier. Rodolphe c’etait de 
son vrai nom Louis Campion, le beau Campion, un bourreau des coeurs, 
un noceur s’ii en fut, un viveur, comme on dit; il perdit sa fortune a 
courir les femmes et les maisons de jeu. II s'est suicide quatre ans apres 
Emma. 

Et Homais, le prince des pharmaciens, plus celebre de beaucoup que 
le Bezuquet de Tartarin de Tarascon, Homais le progressiste phraseur 
et a Tesprit vide comme ses verres a ventouse? 

— II s’appelait Guillaume Jouanne; il avait cinquante-deux ans quand 
il ceda sa pliarmacie a son fils Adolphe; c’etait en 1848, Fannee m6me de 
la mort de Madame Bovary. Je ne Fai pas connu car il s’est aussitot 
retire a Rouen oil il est mort en 1881, un an apres Flaubert. C'etait, 
parait-il, un bien brave homme, pas du tout Farriviste, Fesprit fort et 
I’orateur pompier que le roman nous presente. Celui-ci, le rouge, Fecri- 
vassier, Fanticlerical, celui que les gens de mon 4ge se rappellent bien, 
celui que Flaubert a le mieux connu, c^est Adolphe, le fils et successeur de 
Guillaume. Il a ete conseiUer municipal et longtemps adjoint au maire. 

— C^est le Napoleon du livre alors, le frere de Franklin, dHrma et 
d^Athalie, Napoleon Homais qui lors de la visite a la filature de lin s^est 
precipite ^^dans un tas de chaux pour peindre ses souliers en blanc?’^^^ 
s’enquit le professeur. 

— C^est bien notre homme, monsieur. Je Fai toujours connu vif comme 
cette chaux-E. C’etait un exalte; il a m^me fait des sourires aux socia- 
listes et accueilli Millerand comme un frere quand il est venu faire une 
conference a Ry il y a une quarantaine dEnnees. Comme Millerand il a 
tourne casaque vers la fin de sa carriere. Il est mort a Ry en 1895; il 
avait soixante-seize ans. 

— Georgette Leblanc, la premiere Mme Maeterlinck, a ecrit un petit 
livre, Au Pays de Madame Bovary, ^ ou elle rapporte les propos des vieilles 
gens sur Emma. Sa premiere visite date de 1908. L^epicier de la place 
avait ete enfant de chceur le jour de Fenterrement; celui-ci avait porte a 
Monsieur Campion les lettres de la “liironne qui aimait le plaisir’^;^^ 
celle-la se rappelait bien Madame Delamare qui ne faisait jamais rien 
de ses dix doigts et qui se promenait souvent dans son jardin 'Evec son 
peignoir de nansouk et son ombrelle bleu pMe qui faisait ressortir ses 
bandeaux, noirs comme Faile du corbeau”;^® telle autre affirmait que 
Delphine avait eu aussi pour amant le frere de Leon et qu’avant de 
s^empoisonner elle avait essaye d^empoisonner son mari. Toutes les com- 
meres s’entendaient encore, apres soixante ans, pour charger la memoire 

« M. B., 14L 

Leblanc, Georgette, Vtt felerin(ig& au pays de Madame Bovary (Paris; Sansot, 1913). 

IbU., p. 42. TbU., p. 46, 
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de la mallieiireuse, intoxiquee de littcralure fausse, d’ciiniii ei d’adulleie. 
La seule a Texcuser etait son ancienne servante, Augustine Menage, 
la Felicile du roman, une aimable petite vieille alerte encore nialgre ses 
quatre-vingt-cinq ans. Elle s’etait retiice a trois lieiies de Ry, a Saint- 
Germain-des-Essours on elle est niorte en 1913. 

— Cette Augustine Menage n’a guere ete plus de six mois an service 
de Madame Bovary, et cela a Fepoque du mariage,^® rectifia vivemeiil le 
vieil lidtelier. Je vais vous etonner, car e’est une chose pen conniic, inais 
la veritable Felicite ne fut ni plus ni moins que la femme du pore Ruu- 
auit, alias Couturier. Elle etait la camarade d^enfance de Fifine, ainsi 
qu’elle appelait Delphine. Elle etait pauvre; Couturier la prit a son 
service apres la mort de sa femme, six mois avant le mariage de Del- 
pliine; elle devint sa maitresse, puis il Fepousa, sur les instances du cure 
qui les pressait de regulariser leur situation, car elle etait enceinte. La 
veritable Felicite fut done la belle-mere d’Emma, mais une belle-mere 
comme il y en a peu, aimable, gaie et devouee. Elle iui rendait visite 
chaque fois qu’elle venait au marche de Ry; elle restait parfois plusicuis 
jours avec elle et lui faisait son menage et sa lessive, Il est possible 
qidapres la mort de Madame Delamare elle ait emporte ‘^tout ce qui 
restait de la garde-robe,’’^’ mais elle n’a pas dccampc du pays, enlevce 
par Theodore, le domestique du notaire; elle est tout simplement, 
comme d’habitude, rentree chez son vieux mari a la ferme du Vieux- 
Chdteau. 

— Mme Georgette Leblanc relate, d’apres Augustine Menage, que 
pendant un bal domie dans le verger du p^re Couturier, Delphine s’etait 
mise a pleurer en s’apercevant qu’elle avait casse le verre de sa niontre. 
Pour la consoler et la faire rire tons ses galants auraient casse le verre 
de leur montre, Qu’est-ce que vous dites de cclte attention, 

Monsieur Feuqueres? 

— C’est gentil, trop joli pour ^tre vrai. Est-ce qu’im paysan, nicme 
amoureux a Her, un paysan normand, et cauchois surtout, g&clic son 
bien aussi facilement que g:a, voyons? 

— Et croyez-vous, toujours d’apres Mme Georgette Leblanc, qu’Au- 
gustine aurait dit de la voix de Delphine qu’ '^elle etait si douce qu’on 
aurait voulu ramasser tons les mots qu’elle disait?”^"'^ 

— Je connais bien Mme Leblanc; e’est une payse, s’exclama le vieil- 
iard dans un bon rire. Elle est venue bien des fois a la Rose Blanche 

‘‘Six mois avant le suicide/^ 6crit M. L^o Larguier qui lui aussi a recueilli les confi- 
dences de M. Feuqueres Noimelles LUteraires, 29 Juillet 1933. 

M. B., 471. 

UoUf aussi; mot encore fort employ^ par les paysans normands, picards et art^siens. 

U n pelermage . . p. 64. 
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manger cic la confiture de groseilles, mais ce ii’est pas la mere Augustine 
qui aiirait tiouvc une phrase comme toute seule. N^emp^che que, 
d^apres moii pere, Delphine etait bonne, intelligente et bien faite. 
D^ailleiirs tons les Couturier etaient beaux. J’ai bien connu le frere et 
la soeur dc Delphine. La soeur etait une jolie blonde, demoiselle de 
magasin Rue Grand-Pont a Rouen; quand elle se mettait a la porte de 
la boutique, pour prendre le frais, bien des hommes se retournaient pour 
la rcgarder, tant elle etait belle fille et se tenait bien. Elle s’est mariee 
avec iin receveur des postes qui a pris sa retraite a La Bouille, sur la 
Seine, en aval de Rouen. Le frere s'appelait Ulysse; il avait des idees 
de grandeur. Pas etonnant qu’il fut un des hommes les mieux habiilfe 
du pays puisquhl etait marchand de nouveautes,^° comme Lheui*eux, 
dc son vrai nom Rey, surnomme TAuvergnat. 

L^horloge de I’eglise toute proche sonna trois coups, trois notes d’une 
grande douceur qui vibrerent longtemps dans Pair tiede et leger de cette 
fin d^apres-midi. Si moelleuses qu’elles fussent, le pesant aubergiste 
sursauta. 

— Sept heures moins le quart, messieurs! Comme le temps passe vite 
quand on parle de Madame Bovary! Je me sauve pr6parer le diner. 
C^est moi Ic cordon bleu, aujourd’hui; vous voyez, j’ai le tablier; ma 
bonne est depuis ce matin en pelerinage a Sainte Therese de Lisieux; 
elle ne rentrera que par Pautobus de neuf heures, Je vais tocher que vous 
ne perdiez pas au change. Le repas sera pr^t dans une demi-heure. 


En guise d’apcritif nos pelerins firent un tour rapide du village et 
s'arrcterent au debit de tabacs-librairie, a demeler d’un fouiliis de 
cartes postales la trentaine de vues qui formaient la collection Bovary, 

— Vous vendez le roman? s’informa Petudiant. J^en voudrais bien un 
exempJaire. 

— Je regrette, monsieur, repondit la debitante. Je ne tiens pas ce 
livre~la. On me Pa souvent demande, pourtant, mais il parait que ce 
n’est pas facile de se le procurer, parce qu’il y a la-dedans des choses 
que les gens comme il faut ne doivent quasiment pas lire. 

— Et vous Pavez lu? demanda le professeur. 

— Ma foi non, et je n’en ai pas envie. 

Apres une telle reponse il n^y avait plus qu^a aller sinstruire autre 
part. Vraiment, la conversation du papa Feuqueres etait plus atta- 
chante. Si on allait Pinterroger de nouveau? D'ailleurs c^etait Pheure 
du diner. 

M, B,, 42, 468. Dans le roman, Rouault perd son fils avant sa fille. 
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— Ah, messieurs, claironna le brave homme cii faisani passer les deux 
bovarystes dans la grande cuisine ou flamboyait une batterie de cuivre, 
puis dans la salle a manger, plus petite, ''sans me vanter vous allez iaire 
un diner moins copieux, certes, que celui de la note d'Emma, ou les 
convives resterent a table de midi a la nuit, mais un diner comme il 
xdy en aura pas de meilleur a Ry, ce soird’ 

Et de fait, la soupe aux poireaux, Fomelette lines herbes, le filet garni 
de haricots-beurre, la salade, le fromage de Neufchalel et les confitures, 
— ces confitures dont raffole Mme Georgette Leblanc, — coniposerent un 
menu dont la digne conclusion devait etre un cafe arrose de calvados. 

— Alors, vous voulez un jonquin, ia-dessus? s’enquit le maitre queux. 

— Un jonquin? Qu’est-cc que c’cst que (;a? Une canne de jonc, pour 
faire concurrence a Alfred de Vigny? 

— Mais non, c’est ce que vous venez de commander, un gloria, une 
bistouille, un cafe baptise de goutte, et vous avez bien raison car ^^un 
caf6 sans goutte c’est un cafe de jean-foutre,” comme disent les Nor- 
mands. 

Apres avoir servi jonquins le patron s^attabla pres de scs clients, 
trinqua avec eux et leur montra un registre ou il avail inscrit ‘d’etat 
civil” des principaux personnages du roman; il conlenait aussi des 
coupures et feuilles de journaux et revues sur Madame Bovary signees 
Dubose, Delamare, et Dr. Brunon,^^ un article du Monde lUusird du 
10 decembre 1921, de vieilies cartes postales du pays, la reproduction 
d’un diplOme de bon cultivateur decerne le 1®'' juillet 1855 au pere de 
Delphine, et surtout il y avail deux photos jaunies, encore bien nettes 
cependant; Tune representait un coin du vieiix cimetifere de Ry avant 
que les monuments eussent ete enleves, Fautre une pierre triangulaire 
ou se lisait clairement cette inscription disposee comme suit: 

ICI 

REPOSE 
LE CORPS 
DE DELPHINE 

COUTURIER 

f POUSE DE M** 

DELAMARE 

M]§DECIN. DictoiE 

Le 8 Mars 1848 

PRIEZ DIED 

POUR LE REPOS DE SON AmE 

Le sommet arrondi du triangle etait 6br6ch6 et sa base 6tait frang6e 
d’un fouillis de branches cassees. 

^ Journal de Rouen, 6 juillet 1918 et 3 mai 1922. 

^ La Normandie MHicde, I** decembre 1907 et IS aviil 1910. 
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— Cesi mop qui ai pris cette derniere photo, il y a une quarantaine 
d’annees, expliqua M. Feuqueres. J'en ai donne une epreuve au Musee 
Flaubert a Croisset; elie est accrochee au fond du pavilion, dans le coin 
a gauche. a ccril que le Dr. Delamare avait fait graver sur le 
monument de sa deuxieme femme; ''Elle fut bonne epouse et bonne 
mere.” C'est mentir comme une epitaphe. Vous voyez bien que ce n’est 
pas tout a fait ga, C’est un vieux qui m’a fait voir cette pierre un jour 
que je la cherchais le long du mur de Feglise. Le vieux etait enfant de 
choeur quand on a enterre Mme Delamare et il m^a raconte comment 
s^est passe. C’etait un samedi apres le marche. La fosse etait trop 
courte pour le cercueil, de sorte que la morte a ete enterree la t6te 
beaucoup plus haute que les pieds. 

— Lc meme incident penible s’est produit lors de la mise en terre de 
Caroline, la soeur de Flaubert, rappela le professeur. fosse etait trop 
etroite, le cercueil n^a pas pu y entrer,”^^ a-t-ii ecrit k Maxime du Camp. 
A propos de Fensevelissement d’Emma on lit que, la biere etant trop 
large, ii avait fallu boucher les interstices avec la laine d’un matelas.^® 
Flaubert ne nous a fait gr^ce d’aucun detail macabre, m^me pas des 
vomissements de la morte. . . .! Et ^ quel endroit du vieux cimetiere 
Delphine est-elle enterree? 

— Exactement entre le mur de soutSnement qui horde la grimpette 
du nouveau cimetike, et Fentree d’un magnifique porche ouvert, en 
bois sculpte et noirci; pour ^tre encore plus precis, die repose entre les 
deux obus qui marquent aujourd^hui les deux coins les plus eleves du 
monument aux morts de la Grande Guerre. Il n'y a plus une seule croix, 
plus un seul tertre dans le cimetiere; tout a ete enleve et le sol nivele 
et seme d’herbe. La pierre n’etait pas sur la tombe de Delphine quand 
le vieux me Fa montree, mais sur celle de la premiere Mme Delamare, 
la veuve Dubuc qui, en realite, etait veuve d’un cultivateur et non 
pas d^un huissier de Dieppe comme nous le lisons dans le roman. Les 
deux femmes, la vieille qui de son vivant etait ^^laide, seche comme un 
cotret, et bourgeonnee comme un printemps,”^^ et la jeune qui avait 
de si jolis yeux noirs, ont d’ailleurs ete enterrees cote a c6te dans la 
concession a perpetuite que Delamare avait achetee. Dans le roman 
Flaubert fait mourir la vieille a Tostes ou Bovary s'est installe d’abord; 
en rSalitS il n'a exerce la medecine qu^^ Ry. La pierre avait 1 m., 30 
de haut, si cela peut vous int^resser, 

23 M. Deshays lui aussi photographia cette pierre qu'il trouva renvers^e, apr^sletrans- 

fert du cimetiSre. 

“ Par exemple Mme. Georgette Leblanc, Un p&erinage . . . p. SO. 

® Correspondance de Flaubert, fidition Conard, i, 197, 23 ou 24 mars 1846. 

“if. B. 461. s’iif.B.,13. 
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— Elle a disparu, n’est-ce pas? 

— Oui^ en 87, au cours dc travaux qu’on faisait alors an tour de 
Fcglise; on ne Fa jamais revue dcpuis. 

— Peut-etre a-t-elle ete recouvcrte par Ics terrassiers, 

— Qa se pent bien; en faisant des fouiiles dans Tancicn ci nielicre on 
la retrouverait peut-ctre; mais il vaut micux laisser Ics niorls dorinir 
en paix. 

— NV avait-il done plus personne de la famiile Delamare on Couturier 
qui eut pu s’occuper de faire entretenir ics tonibes, et incmc de faire 
relever les corps pour les transporter dans le nouveau cimelicrc, comme 
cela se fait parfois en pared cas? Berthe, la fille d^Emma, par exemple? 
Au fait, qu’est-eile devenue? 

— Pour ne pas sortir de la note triste Flaubert a ecril, a la fin du livre, 
que pour gagner sa vie Berthe dut travailler dans une filature de coton. 
La realite est moins sombre. La petite fut recucillie par une tantc de 
sa mere; elle re^iut une excellente education et, coincidence, cettc petite 
voisine d^Homais epousa un pharmacien qui s’etablii a Rouen pies de 
Peglise Saint-Patrice.^^ Elle-m6me laissa une fille. 

— Ainsi Flaubert a change bien des details dc rhistoire, dit Tetudiant, 
et e’est plutbt un roman qudl a ecrit. 

— Dame oui, et e’est tout nature!. Quand on raconte unc histoire 
toute chaude encore, comme ccllc-Ia, et surtout unc histoire peniblc, il 
faut bien travestir un peu les Heux, les faits, les gens, sous peine dc 
passer pour une mauvaise langue et un vilain monsieur. Ainsi Yonvillc- 
TAbbaye est a huit lieues de Rouen, landis que Ry n’en est qidii cinq. 
Notre riviere ne separe pas deux r%ions de physionomie distincte, 
herbage a gauche, labour a droite;^° le terroir est plus mcle que 
Cette riviere, Flaubert Fa placce a Fentree du bourg quand on vient de 
Rouen, alors qu'elle passe a I’autre bout de la Grande Rue; dc mcme, 
dans le roman, F6glise est separce du cimetiere par une campagne ou 
seigles et colzas verdoyaient lors de Fenierrement d’Emma; a Ry, en 
1848, le cimetiere tduchait a Feglise. Les descriptions de Feglise et du 
cimetiere sont a peu pres exactes, a part le porche qui a 6i6 oublie, et la 
terre rouge “rejetee sur les bords” de la tombe d’Emma^^ ct qui, vous 
le verrez, est marneuse. Flaubert a decrit un cornice a R)?'; jamais il n^y 

En 1868, affirme Mme. Leblanc, Un pUerinage . . p, 49: 

^Xes lacontars s’exaspcrent, la famiile s’inqui^te et vingt ans aprds, ^ la faveiir de la 
nnit, on viendra saisir au cimetiere Fhumble pierre qui couvre sa tombe? ^ La pierre dis- 
parut apr^s 1896, 6crit M. Gossez, moins categorique. Mercure de France^ 16 juillet 1911. 

Mme. Leblanc se rappeile que, petite fille, elle entrait quelquefois dans la pharmacie 
ou Berthe, dame timide aux mains longues et fines, se tenait derricire le comptoir. Un pilcri- 
7. eo M, J5., 95. Ibid,, 466. 
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a eu de ces concoiirs agricoles ici; ils se tenaient tons les neuf ans a 
Dainctal, noire chef-lieu de canton. 

— Ell effct, dans ime lettre a Louise Colet/^ Flaubert, toujours bougon 
quand il s’agit des occupations des bourgeois, raconte que pour faire une 
description plus exacte du cornice ii a passe tout un dimanche a Darnetal 
ou se lenait, comme il dit, ‘^une de ces ineptes ceremonies rustiques/^ 
spccifia le professeur. 

— Je reconnais bien la Fours blond de Croisset. . . . Je dois vous dire 
aussi que V Hirondelle du pere Hivert n’arrivait pas a Rouen par la c6te 
de Bois-Guillaume, mais par ce meme Darnetal. Hivert ne detelait pas 
a rildiel de la Croix Rouge, Place Beauvoisine, mais plus bas, dans la 
parlie Est de Rouen, au 103 Rue Saint-Hilaire, a Vintage Saint Franqois. 
Oui, Flaubert a pris de grandes libertes avec la carte de Rouen et de la 
region; pour se rendre de la Huchette a Rouen, Rodolphe passe par 
Buchy, c’est-a-dire qu^il tourne le dos a sa destination,®^ pour Emma 
qui, apres le depart de Rodolphe, est prise d^une fievre cerebrale, le 
docteur Bovary envoie chercher de la glace a Neufchatel, a trente-cinq 
kilometres, alors que Rouen, mieux achalande, n^est qu^a vingt-deux 
kilometres de Ry; pour aller de Blainville-Crevon k Ry le pere Rouault, 
qui est pourtant presse, prend le chemin des ecoliers par Maromme; 
mais tons ces coups de pouce a la v6rite ont ete voulus; ces lignes 
artificielles sont des positions de repli que Flaubert se menageait pour 
le cas ou on Feht attaqu6 en diffamation. 

— On n’a pourtant pas eu de peine a reconnaitre Ry en Yonville- 
FAbbaye. 

— Cela saute aux yeux pour qui connait bien la region de Rouen. Un 
bourg entre la route d'Abbeville et celle de Beauvais, au fond d'une 
vallee, c’est Ry; une petite riviere qui se jette dans FAndelle apres avoir 
fait tourner trois moulins vers son embouchure,®^ — ii y en a deux a Ry, — 
c’est le Crevon, la Rieule du livre. Notez que nous avons, pas loin d^ici, 
une riviere qui s'appelle la Rieule. Une rue principal longue d’une 
portee de fusil, un marechal et un charron a Fentree,®® une eglise au 
bout de la place, un cimetiere a gauche de la Grande Rue, des halles, 
c'esi encore Ry. 

— D'ailleurs il y a Ry dans Bovary, interrompit Fetudiant en riant; 
Bovary c’est le bos, le boeuf de Ry; votre Charles Bovary n’etait-il pas 
un butor, lourd et b^te comme un boeuf? 

Le professeur se recria, dit que le nom a ete inspire par celui de 

^ 18 juillet 1852. Correspondance, n, 466. 

38 if . i?., 287. 95. 

85 Ibid., 97. L’6dition Conard, de Madame Bomry, donne un plan rudimentaire dYon- 
viUe-l’Abbaye trac6 par Flaubert, p. 499. 
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Bouvaret, h6telier de Flaubert au Caire en 1849; I'aubergiste s'esdafla 
et poursuivit: 

— Etsurtoutiescii Constances sontidenliques. La tragique liistoire du 
docteur Delamare de Ry, et de sa femme, en 1848- 1849, epoque a la- 
quelle Flaubert, degoute du lyrisme de son Saint Antoine^ se decida a 
composer un roman terre a terre et vecu, est exactemeiit celle des 
Bovary. Une femme de docteur ne s'empoisonne pas tons les jours dans 
la region de Rouen, cl son mari ne la suit pas loujours de si pres. La 
mere de Flaubert se rendait bien compte qudl iFavait pas assez arrange 
Fhistoire et que tons les Rouennais la rcconnaltraicnt el cn feraienl des 
gorges chaudes. ^Gustave, lui disait-elle, ce n’est pas bien ce que tii as 
fait la; tu es celibalaire, mon garden, et tu ne comprends pas ce qui 
pent se passer dans un menage; tu peux te maricr; il pounait t’ai river 
les m6mes malheurs; qui sail? Qu'est-ce que tu dirais si quelqu’un 
decrivait minutieusement les tristes cotes de ton histoire comme tu as 
fait de celle de ce pauvre Delamare qui a etc Televe de ton pere a 
FHdteLDieu?’ 

— Bien sur, Flaubert jurait ses grands dieux que la Bovary, comme il 
disait, e’etait lui, que ce n’etait pas un roman a clcs, qud! avail plus 
d’ambition qu’un photographe, qu^un faiseur de personnalitcs, c|ue le 
propre de Fartiste vraiment digne de ce nom est cFetre intpersonnel, 
impassible, de creer des types generaux, universels, idempcche qiic Ry 
et le fait divers de 1848 forment la charpente du livre, invisible seule- 
ment pour ceux qui a dessein ferment les yeux, ajouta le professeur. 
A Louis Bouilhet qui le premier lui avail suggeic d^'eciire 14ustoire de 
Delamare il ecrivait: ^^’espere que la fin (qui dans la realitc a etc la 
plus remplie) ne soil, dans mon livre, etriquee. . . Ce temoignage 
si clair de Fauteur luLmeme prouve assez que si !e bourg de Ry doit sa 
celebrite a Flaubert ce n^est qu^un echange de bons precedes; la dette 
premiere de Flaubert envers Ry est evidente. 

—Flaubert venait-il souvent a Ry? s'enquit Fetudiant? 

— Souvent? non, repondit Fintarissable hdtelier, car il aimait trop 
sa pipe, ses pantoufles et son coin de feu de Croisset; les seuls sports 
qu41 aimait etaient la natation el le canolagc qu^il n^y a gucre moycii 
de pratiquer ici. La marefie lui etait antipathique. De temps en temps 
il prenait VHirondelle et venait passer une journee ou deux a Ry avec 
Louis Bouilhet. Il ne manquait pas dialler voir Delamare et Jouanne 
qufil connaissait par son pere. On Fappelait Monsieur Gustave, ou le 
fils^Flaubert, dans la region, car le grand Flaubert c^etait le pere, Achille- 
Cleophas, chirurgien en chef de FHdteLDieu de Rouen, Foriginal du 
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docteiir Larivicre que ies gens de Ry appelaient dans les cas graves. 
Bouilhet ct Flaubert couchaient a VEHel de Rouen et parfois an chiteau 
du Catillon ou je les ai vus une fois en compagnie d'EIisee Reclus et de 

Michelet. 

— -Ry a-t-il beaiicoup change depuis que vous le connaissez? 

— Giiere; cepeiidant la mairie avait deux etages; il n^en reste plus 
quhm, ct c’est assez pour les daubertistes puisque Rodolphe et Emma 
out commence leur flirt au premier, dans la salle des deliberations, 
pendant le discours du conseiller de prefecture.^^ Les halles, couvertes 
de tuiles et reposant sur une vingtaine de poteaux^® comme ceux de 
r Hotel de Ftance^ en face dhci, ont ete demolies et remplacees par le 
marchc convert qui est derriere la mairie et fait corps avec elle. L’au- 
berge du Lion dVr, ou les Bovary sont descendus le soir de leur arrivee,®® 
a etc rasce par ordre du comite d’hygiene; PH diet de Rouen en occupe 
Fcmplacement. Meme la maison ou Emma est morte a ete en partie 
reconstruite, 

— A votre avis, pourquoi Bovary s^est-il empoisonne lui aussi? Aimait- 
il tant sa femme? Dans le roman il reste aveuglement epris d’elle jusqu’ 
au bout. 

— Les vieilles gens m’ont affirme qu’il ne s’occupait pas beaucoup 
d^ellc; il lui preferait son cheval et ses roses dont il avait de beaux 
specimens. Je crois plutdt quhl s’est fait perir par amour-propre, par 
depit; il eiait devenu la risee du pays, il n’avait plus de clients, c’6tait 
la misere. Aigri, desespere, il a pris un poison lent qui Fa fait devenir 
maigre comme un sac k os. En 1848 il etait conseiller municipal, avec le 
messager Therain-Hivert, sur la liste republicaine, car e’etait un franc- 
mas'on, un sans-culotte, au contraire d’Homais, Jouanne I, qiii, dans 
la realite, tenait pour Feglise et le roi, le goupillon et la fleur de lis. . . . 

Le pere Feuqueres sflnterrompit et pr^ta Foreille; on entendit le 
roulement d’une grosse auto sur le bitume de la route. 

■ — C’est Fautobus qui me rapporte ma bonne, dit-il en fermant son 
registre et en se levant brusquement; excusez-moi, il faut que j’ailie 
Faider a descendre et a porter ses paquets. J’ai ete content de repondre 

VOS questions, messieurs, mais si vous ecrivez dans les journaux ne me 
faites pas dire, comme certains, que j’ai raconte que Mme Bovary avait 
eu deux filles qui etaient parties en Amerique, et que, pour decider son 
pfere S, la marier, elle avail simule une grossesse en se mettant des 
serviettes sur le ventre, Qa e’est des histoires de brigands, conclut Ferudit 
lidtelier en riant dans sa barbe blanche et carree. 

:ic 

37 M. B., 196. 99. M. B., 109. 
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Le lendemain matin les voyageurs explorerenl le village plus en 
detail. II n’est que de traverser la rue pour se trouver a la mairie dont 
le rez-de-cliaussee, a la porte ct aux fenetres en pleiii cinire, cst occupe 
par un magasin de machines agricolcs. Aiicune trace du peristyle de 
trois colonnes ionicpies dont Flaubert Fa decorec,'^^ elle heberge aussi 
une salle de classe et, entre ses piliers de bois, couve im petit marclie. 
Plus en arriere, de Fautre cote de la rue, au pied d^unc coiline, sc dresse 
le presbytere, giandc batisse de brique dont le pignon porte la date de 
1742 et une grande inscription, aveinbam, que le professeur avoua ne 
pas comprendre, L'allee qui mene a Feglise monte entre deux murs de 
moellons; celui de droite est couronne d’une haie de fusain; les sapiiis 
et les buis de la cure fleurent bon dans la fraicheur du matin. 

L^eglise de Ry rcssemble a deux hautes maisons entices Fune dans 
Fautre, disposees en croix et dominees par Feieignoir effilc du clocher 
convert d’ardoiscs, vierge du drapeau tricolore en fer blanc que Fimagb 
nation de Flaubert y a place.^^ Une petite porte est pcrccc dans le pignon 
qui borde Fallee; on y accede par sept marches que les pas des fidcles 
ont creusees profondement en leur milieu. C^est peut-Ctre sur ce perron 
qu^Emma aborda le cure Bournisien'^^ dont elle eut souhaitc que I’esprit 
fut aussi fin que le corps etait athletique; n’aurait-il pu plier quatre 
Homais sur son genou?^^ 

Les deux nefs de Feglise sont basses, blanchies a la chaux et leurs 
vofites sont soutenues par de grosses poutres brunes. Propre, ornce 
avec simplicite, elle impressionna les pelerins plus vivemeiit que bicn 
des eglises plus riches et monumen tales. Ils se recucillirent devaiit 
Fautel, a gauche de la vieille chaire, a Fendroit ou, couverte d'uii ^hlrap 
noir seme de larmes blanches, la biere d’Emma reposa ^^entre quatre 
rangs de cierges.*^^^ Charles et le pere Rouault etaieni assis dans cette 
stalle du choeur, sous cette statue de Saint Pierre, pres de ces deux 
hautes croix accrochees dans un coin, et les trois chantres passaient 
continuellement devant eux en psalmodiani, 

Le serpent soujGSait a pleine poitrine. M. Boiirnisien, en grand appareil, chanlait 
d^une voix aigiie; il saluait le tabernacle, eievait les mains, 6tendait les bras. 
Lestiboudois circulait dans Feglise avec sa latte de baleiiie. ... On chantait, 
on s’agenouillait, on se relevait, cela n^en finissait pas.^® 

La longueur du service augmentait les souffrances du pauvre Charles 
et ii souhaitait qu^on en finit au plus vite. 

Assis sur un des bancs d'oeuvre ‘^ranges en travers de la muraille,”^^ 

M. B., 99, n 42 155, 

^ Ilid.j 105 ^ Ihidpj 464 Ibid.,* 464, 
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rugueux et garnis de gros champignons de bois pour les chapeaux des 
hommes, les deux voyageurs avaient Fimpression d'assister au service 
funebre de la pecheresse que, malgre lui, Flaubert a rendue sympathique 
et dont il a perpetue le charme. Ils refirent le tour de Fautre nef; leurs 
pas sonnaient sur le carrelage craquele aussi claireraent que la jambe 
de bois d^Hippolyte le pied-bot lorsque, pendant la messe d’enterrement 
il s’dLYKnga, ^^dans les bas-cotesF’ Honteux du bruit quhls faisaient ils se 
haterent de sortir et, longeant une petite merveille de porche Renais- 
sance en bois, frange de dragons et de rinceaux, borde de fines colonnes 
et de piliers ciseles surmontes de statuettes de rudes saints, ils allerent 
droit au petit monument aux morts de la guerre. Au dire de Fhdtelier 
cVHait sous le milieu du c6te droit que reposait Emma. 

— Oui, c’est bien la, confirma un vieux paysan qui, la houe et le 
riteau sur Fepaule, allait desherber les tombes des siens, dans le ci- 
metiere crayeux plante trois cents metres plus haut. 

Ainsi Emma etait la, presque sous leurs pieds, la t^te probablement 
tournee vers le village, et beaucoup plus haute que les pieds, Emma, la 
femme adultere a qui le Christ eut pardonn6 comme il pardonna k celle 
que les scribes et les Pharisiens lui amenerent sur le Mont des Oliviers. 
Ils reculerent comme shls eussent marche sur elle, 

Ils se trouvaient dans Fancien cimetiere qui, epaule d^un mur, forme 
un glacis herbeux devant le grand pignon ocre de Feglise. Ils cherchferent, 
mais en vain, un de ces sapins qui abritaient la tombe d^Emma,^’' et une 
de ces dalles qui pavaient le cimetiere et sur lesquelles les enfants du 
catechisme ne se g^naient pas pour jouer aux billes.^^ 

Le vieillard les invita a Faccompagner. Il leur designa, a droite de la 
mairie, la maison du notaire, paree de glycines et, en face du monument 
aux morts, un long b§-timent rectiligne de bois et de brique, la ferme 
ou la petite Berthe avait ete en nourrice. 

— Pourtant la maison etait petite et basse^® et celle-ci a un etage, 
objecta le professeur. 

— La maison a ete agrandie, comme beaucoup d’autres depuis quatre- 
vingts ans. 

La pluie qui n’avait cess6 de tomber au cours des deux semaines 
precldentes avait fait jaillir des tombes un fouillis de vigoureuses herbes 
folies au spectacle desquelles le vieillard se lamenta. Pourtant il re- 
trouva sa serenite pour montrer, de son riteau, le chemin que Mme 
Bovary suivait dans ses escapades matinales a la Huchette. 

— Voyez-vous, elle traversait la Grande Rue, prenait une ruelle qui 
la menait derrike les maisons; — cette route plate qui part de la Grande 


Ibid., 469. 
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Rue et file h. gauche vers Blainville-Crcvoii n'exibtaii pas, alors— ; elle 
traversait ces vergees de belle prairie que voiis apercevez entre les 
arbres, derriere la liaie du cimetiere. 

— Est-ce la prairie ou Flaubert a place les cornices ei diessc !a tente 
du banquet, la prairie ou le perceplcur el capitaine des pompiers, Bind, 
s’embusquait dans un tonneau, parmi les lierbes, a rafliit des canaids 
sauvages et oii, un matin, il surprit Emma qui rent rail de son rendez- 
vous a la Huchettc?^® demanda le professeur. 

— C'est bien ^-a. Flaubert a copie noire paysage, ii part cpiclques 
details qufil a ajoutes ou deformes pour depister les cuiieux, la planche 
aux vaches, par cxemple; il ne faut pas traverser la riviere pour se rendre 
k la Huchette. Done Emma prenait a gauche dciriere la haie, rattrapait, 
a la maison de la nourrice, le raidillon que nous axons grimpe, sc de- 
filait dans une creuse le long du chemin de Martainville, montait a 
gauche sur le plateau et coupait a travers champs jusqida la Huchette. 

— Elle avail peur des boeufs, rappela le professeur, elle avail encore 
plus peur des gens et epiait chaque lucarne du village d^ou on pouvait 
Tapercevoir.®^ 

— M§-tin, vous connaissez le livre mieux que moi, niais avouez que je 
connais le pays mieux que vous! Tenez, encore une chose qui pent vous 
interesser; voyez-vous, tout la-bas en face de nous, dans le faubourg, 
sur la route de Saint-Aignan, ce groupe de masures? la plus haute est 
celle qu’habita sur ses vieux jours le pere Hivert, dc son vrai nom Tlie* 
rain, le messager de VEirondelle. En realite il etail le mari de ccHc (pic 
Flaubert appelle Mme Veuve Lefran^ois, la tenanciere du Lion dXh; 
je Fai bien connu; e’etait un loustic; il portait un collier dc barbe; il cst 
mort en 1905; sa femme aussi est morte tres vieille. 

Pendant que le vieillard, a vigoureux coups de houe, abaltait les 
graminees qui menas'aient de recouvrir le caveau de sa famille, nos amis 
circulerent le long des rangees de lombes, cssayant de d(''‘Couvrir les 
noms des prototypes du roman, Couturier, Delamare, Jouanne, Tlierain, 
Rey; cette fois encore leurs recherches furent vaines; les monuments, 
pour la plupart fails de pierre trop tendre, s'ecaillaieni et nc presentaient 
que des inscriptions frustes et moussues. La plus vieille date d'inhuma- 
tion qufils relevkent etait 1884; elle etaii suivie de la formula : ^^Bons 
parents/^ 

— C’est un peu Thabitude, par ici, de mettre une inscription comme 
celle-la sous le nom des defunts, precisa le paysan. 

— Voila qui explique Finscription que Mme Georgette Leblanc a 
pretee a la pierre de Mme Bovary, ^4onne epouse et bonne mere/*® 
pensa le professeur. 

Ibid.f 229 228 . Un , 50 . 
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Nos deux voyageurs devalerent le chemin caillouteux du cimetiere 
et se retrouv&rent bientot dans la Grande Rue. 

Voici a gauche VHdtel de Rouen, Fauberge du Lion d^Or du roman; 
c^est une grande maison quelconque a un etage et a porte charretiere; 
son nom, imprime en grosses lettres noires, ne pent certes rivaliser de 
pittoresque avec le vieux lion d’or a frisure de caniche qui servait 
d^enseigne a Fauberge du roman.^^ L^hdtel s'anime encore du vol de ces 
pigeons blancs qui “venaient tremper leurs pattes roses et leurs ailes 
blanches’’^^ dans les gouttieres de la maison d’Homais. 

Mais ou est done cette maison d^Homais? Est~ce, en face, cette phar- 
macie A. FunoN qui etale son nom en grosses lettres dorees sur toute la 
largeur de la fagade? ''Et Fenseigne, qui tient toute la largeur de la 
boutique, porte en lettres d’or; Homais, pharmacienF^^ 

— Oui, dit Fapothicaire en servant a nos amis une boite de bonbons 
reglisse, je suis le successeur de Monsieur Homais, alias Jouanne, et je 
n’envie pas sa gloire qui, pour le ridicule, est comparable a celle de 
Joseph Prudhomme. Le materiel du Dr. Jouanne? 11 a ete disperse, a 
Fexception de ce comptoir semi-circulaire. Je dois vous dire aussi que 
la pharmacie Jouanne ne se trouvait pas id, mais plus pres de la place, 
dans ce qui est aujourd’hui la mercerie de Mme Lecomte. Ma pharmacie 
occupe une partie de Fancienne maison de Madame Bovary. Emma est 
morte dans la chambre dont vous pouvez voir la fen^tre au-dessus de 
la grande porte verte. 

On sortit pour contempler cette maison d’Emma qui semblait la plus 
pimpante de Ry avec ses volets blancs, ses nombreuses et grandes fe- 
nitres et ses rangees verticales de briques alternant avec des rectangles 
de crepi grisitre. Dans le roman la plus belle maison du pays est celle 
du notaire, mais Homais affirme que celle des Delamare est quand meme 
une des plus confortables du pays. Elle etait blanche et avait quatre 
jalousies vertes.®® Le second etage etait occupe par un grenier et une 
mansarde ou Emma lut cette lettre impitoyable dans laquelle Rodolphe 
le poltron lui annon^ait la fin de leur liaison. . . . Alors elle s^appuya 
contre Fembrasure de la mansarde et se pencha pour se laisser tomber 
sur les cailloux du trottoir. 

Le rayon lumineux qui montait d’en bas directement, tirait vers Fabime le poids 
de son corps, 11 lui semblait que le sol de la place, oscillant, s^elevait le long des 
murs, et que le plancher s'inclinait par le bout, a la maniere d^un vaisseau qui 
tangue. Elle se tenait tout au bord, presque suspendue, entouree d^un grand 
espace. Le bleu du ciel Fenvahissait, Fair circulait dans sa tite creuse, elle n'avait 
qu^a ceder, qu^a se laisser prendre, . . . 

w M. B., 100. Ibid., 150. Ibid., 99. Ibid., 166. 
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— Ma femme! ma femme! cria Charles. 

Elle s’arreta.^^ 

Oui, voila cette niansarde d’ou Fabandonnec, viclime de scs pcu 
interessants amanls plus que de son imagination faiisseCj a voulu se 
laisser tomber. 

— Vous voulez voir Madame Bovary, messieurs? cria un homme entre 
deux ^ges qui venait de surgir de la demeure voisine dont rcxlerieur est 
identique a celui de la maison d’Emma. 

— Et comment done! Nous sommes venus a Ry pour ^a. 

On suivit Taimable guide sous une porte-cochere aux paves mal 
plantcs, puis dans un confortable salon bourgeois dont le plus bcl or- 
nement etait une superbe comtoise dont le proprictaire, un fonctionnaire 
retraite, fit remarquer, sur le cadran, la fieur de lis cn bronze, a denii 
limee pendant la Revolution par crainte des sans-culottes. 

— Voici Madame Bovary, dit le rentier cn sortant d^un placard un 
grand portrait encadre representant une jolie blonde en buste. 

— Je croyais qu’elle etait brune, brune aux yeux noiis, protesta le 
pedagogue. 

— Qui sait? L’un dit blanc, Fautre dit noir. Maxime du Camp, Fami 
de jeunesse de Flaubert, rapporte qu^elle avait les clieveux dhin jaune 
terne et les yeux de couleur indecise,^® et ce portrait est plus pres du 
type normand. Tous les commentateurs de Madame Bovary se contre- 
disent. Les gens de Ry boursouflent les racontars de leurs grands-peres 
et grands-meres qui ont melange leurs souvenirs propres et pas too jours 
exacts aux details fournis par le livre. L’histoire de Madame Bovary 
est devenue un roman-feuilleton id, et pour etonner les touristes chacun 
se creuse la cervelle pour y ajouter un detail enhaurme^ comme disait 
Fermite de Croisset. Entre nous Flaubert etait trop Normand pour 
donner la realite toute crue, trop artiste pour ne pas vouloir creer sur 
le plan d’une humanite generale; au fond, il a que le livre qui compte. 

— Dites-moi, y a-t-il encore des Madame Bovary a Ry? 

— Bien sur qu^il y en a encore, mais chut, il ne faut pas le dire! Quel 
est Fendroit qui n’en a pas? Madame Bovary, telle que Fa peinte 
Flaubert, est si vraie que nous la reconnaissons partout, brune ici, blonde 
la; la couleur n’y fait rien, pas plus que le rang social. Madame Bovary 
s’ennuie aupres d^un mari trop quotidien; elle s'exalte k la lecture des 
romans, et aujourd’hui au spectacle des films d’amoiir; elle veut Ics 
vivre, elle peche et se repent tous les jours. Elle ne finii pas ton jours 
aussi lameniablement qu’Emma, et e’est tant mieux. Et nous, nous 

M, B , 285. 
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soinmes un pen, oii nous avons ete, les Rodolphe ou les Leon, ou les 
Charles Bovary; tant pis si nous sonimes les Charles Bovary! 

On quitla ihndulgcnt pliiiosophe, non sans avoir jete un coup d'oeil 
dans Ic jardiii, etroit et horde de hauls murs de brique, oii Ton voit 
encore line tonnelle qui, dit-on, est celle des rendez-vous. Dans le livre 
le jardin se lermine par une terrasse et un perron conduisant au bord 
de ream Une planche aux vaches servait de pont; quand cette planche 
etail levee Emma suivait les murs qui longeaient la riviere; la berge 
etait glissante.®'*^ La riviere ne passe pas au bout de ce jardin, derriere 
la pharmacie Furon, mais derriere ceux des maisons qui se dressent de 
Tautie rote de la rue. 

On cheinina jusqu’au bout de la Grande Rue. A gauche, contigue a 
VII did de Ronen, s’eleve une vieille maison de brique qui abritait Fetude 
de Maitre Guillaumin. Plus loin deux medecins voisinent. Delamare 
aussi avail un concurrent, le cousin de Jules Levallois,®^ Fun des secre- 
taires de Sainte-Beuve. 

La route tourne a gauche et se retrecit brusquement; deux parapets 
de pierre annoncent une riviere. Large de trois a quatre metres, profond 
d’autant de pieds, le Crevon coule limpide et silencieux sur un lit de 
cailloux au-dessus desquels frissonnent de longs rubans d^herbe. 

— Y a-t-il de la truite®^ dans cette riviere? demanda le professeur a 
un gar^onnet assis sur un des parapets. 

— Un petit peu. Y en a qui en attrapent de temps en temps. 

Une rangee d^ormes horde la route, a droite, et semble faire une garde 
d’honneur a un tilleul protege par une grille rehaussee d^une inscription: 

AEBRE DE LA MUTITALITE, PLANTE EN COMMEMORATION DU 
CINQUANTENAIRE DE LA SOCIETE DE SECOURS MUTUELS 
EONDEE EN 1856 PAR LE DOCTEUR JOI/ANNE 

Ce Jouanne etait Napoleon, le fils d’Homais, qui deja avant la moit 
de Charles Bovary aidait son pere au laboratoire.^^ 

La route monte et tourne encore. On la suivit jusqu'a mi-pente pour 
avoir une autre vue d ’ensemble du bourg, puis on redescendit jusqu’au 
carrefour voisin de la maison des Bovary. On fit quelques centaines de 
metres a droite et a gauche. A droite s’amorce la route de Blainville- 
Crevon dont la construction, disent certains, fit jeter bas le premier 
logis des Delamare. Ceux-ci ont occupe deux maisons k Ry; e’est peut- 
6tre ce qui a donnd k Flaubert Fidee de les faire demenager de Tostes 
a Yonville. 

69M.B.,227. 
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La route de Blainville mene bien vite a ia prairie que travcrsait Emma, 
mais la Hucliette est vers la gauche. Pourqiioi Famaiitc prenaii-elie Ic 
plus long? De Faiitre c5te la lisiere du village est irop exposee aux 
regards et Emma, grimpant sur le plateau, derriere la gendarmerie 
actuelle, efit ete vue, immanquablement. 

On repassa par la Rose Blanche oil Ton prit conge du savant hotelier, 
et gaillardement on attaqua la cote de Martainvillc en direction de la 
Huchette. A gauche une sente rocailleuse monte entre une hale d'aube- 
pine et des taillis de noisetiers, prunellicrs, ronccs, sanies et maigres 
chenes. On engagea, non sans avoir reconnu, a droitc de la route, 
le ravin embroussaille que le vieillard du cimetiere avait signale. 

— C’est ici qu’Emma traversait la route, dit Tetudiant. 

Emma! Lui aussi parlait d^elle maintenant comme d’une vieille et 
chere connaissance; il etait pris par la grande pitie de Fhistoiie Irop 
vraie qui tous les jours finit et recommence dans le monde, 

Quelques centaines de metres de montee entre un boqiieteau et une 
prairie plantee de pommiers, et Fon dcboucha sur un plateau ou la 
moisson battait son plein. Le chemin de lerre descend vers unc route 
empierree qui meandre par la campagne onduleuse. On n’y eiitendit 
pas le cri des grillons dans les avoines,®^ pas plus qu’on iFaper^ut de 
joncs marins sur la colline.®^ 

Au bout d’un kilometre on atteignit quelques fermes flanquees de 
profonds trous d’eau, puis un chS-teau; il semblait offrir quelquc res- 
semblance avec ^d’impassible’^ demeure de Rodolphe; on slnforma; 
c’6tait plus loin encore. 

— Elle en avait du courage, cette pauvre Emma, pour laire tout ce 
chemin a pied! Eile devait etre epuiscc en arrivant £i la Huchette, dit 
F6tudiant en s’epongeant le front. 

— Oui, surtout quand ^‘elle prenait a travers des champs cn labour, 
oh elle s’enfons:ait/’ mais de meme qu^il a rapprochd de la place les 
maisons de Bovary, de Homais et de Mme Lefran^^ois, Flaubert a 
raccourci la distance d^Yonville k la Huchette, et c^dtaii son droit de 
romancier. 

Void la grand route de Beauvais. Des llectriciens, jiichcs sur un 
pylone, designdent la Huchette aux marcheurs. On la decoiivre par- 
faiiement a gauche de la route, par une large trouee que barre une grille 
basse. Des rangees de grands marronniers, tilleuls, ormes, acacias, lui 
forment de trois c6t6s un 6cran impenetrable a la vue, 

‘‘Emma arriva a la cour d^honneur que bordait un double rang de 
tilleuls touffusF'®^ Le roman est ici tres prfes de la realite. La maison est 
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de briqiie 6gay6e de pierres blanches aux coins, et de roses qui font des 
giiirlandes aux fen^tres du rez-de-chaussee. Pas de rideaux jaunes, mais 
deux giroueltes sur le toit.«® La facade est riante et le chateau n'a du 
paraitre impassible a Emma que parce qu’elle ^tait vu refuser tout 
secours.®^ 

Une grande pelouse ou broutaient deux chevres s’etend devant la 
ILuchetle; a droite, par les interstices des arbres, nos curieux devinerent 
une vieille baraque en planches; c’etait le pavilion des rendez-vous; le 
beau Campion y abritait ses amours; le proprietaire actual, un ancien 
notaire, y abrite ses poules. 

Le professeur evoqua la derniere visite d'Emma a la Huchette; har- 
celee par Lheureux a qui elle avait achete des etoffes a credit, elle etait 
venue demander a son amant de lui prater trois mille francs.®® 

Les voyageurs emportaient le souvenir inoubliable du decor provincial 
ou, par la magie d^un maitre ecrivain deliberement impassible, Thistoire 
banale et tragique d’une pauvre femme, qui valait mieux que son milieu, 
eclate de pitie et prend force de symbole, celui de Thumanite que la 
souffrance rend chere malgre ses fautes. 

I/ombre de Madame Bovary est aujourdEui plus vivante k Ry que 
ne Pa jamais ete la jolie et volage Mme Delamare; elle plane aussi par 
tons pays; bien plus que dans ‘‘cent villages de France” Emma a des 
soeurs qui “vivent, souffrent et pleurent” sous tous les cieux. 

D’un fait divers, de personnalites, Flaubert qui s’est tant fait violence 
pour resler impersonnel, a cree des types eternels, types sans puissance 
ni beaute mais pleinement vrais. Admirons son genie, admirons le 
lleuve, mais rendons aussi hommage a la source, au “coin de la creation” 
qui, vu a travers le temperament de Flaubert, a produit Pceuvre d’art. 

Malgre les racontars et le desaccord des commentateurs, les lignes 
et la couleur®® de Ry s’harmonisent dans leur ensemble a celies du ro* 
man. Une visite a ce pittoresque village de Ry, normand par excellence, 
donne au chef-d’oeuvre gris de Flaubert une fralcheur nouvelle, fait du 
couple si mal assort! des Bovary, de Homais, le solennel imbecile, des 
fanloches que sont les amants, du cure balourd, et m^me de tous les 
personnages episodiques si vrais dans leur mediocrite, des 6tres de chair 
et d’os que Pon ne pent oublier, et c’est indissolublement qu’une telle 
visite incorpore le roman a la vie, source de Part. 

FsANpois Denceij 

Dartmouth College 

65 lUd., 227. ^ IhU., 431. M. B,, 431. 

5® Magistralement d6taill6e id m^me par M. Jean Canu: La ^^cotdmr de 

Madame Bovary, PM LA, XLvm, 1 (March, 1933), 167-208. 
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A SOURCE FOR BALZAC’S DETERMINISM 

I N any explanation of the sources for the doctrine of physical deter- 
minism, as expressed in modern French literature, the book of Jean- 
Philibert Dessaignes (1762-1832), Etudes de Vhomme morale fondres sur 
les rapports de ses faculics mec son organisation^^ descrv(‘s a place. This 
is because its author was the teacher of Honorc dc Balzac at the College 
de Venddme, and because Balzac later became one of the chivi cieators 
of the doctrine in question. 

It will be recalled that Balzac, perhaps first among French realists, 
rejected the romanticist conception of man and natuie as bound together 
by a sort of pantheistic identity of substance,^' substituting for it the 
newer and more scientific notion of a humanity whose physical and 
mental qualities were largely the result of environmental influences. 
Following this idea, he conceived it necessary to present as a background 
for all serious character delineations the milieu in which his characters 
grew and lived, weaving a web of minute detail into the desciiption of 
important personages regarding the region, town, street, house, and 
even room inhabited by them. The idea of physical deteiminisni, there- 
fore, was of capital importance for the style and general literary work- 
manship of the Comtdie humaine. From Balzac, the notion spread among 
realists and naturalists, achieving perhaps its most perfect expression 
in such a work as Flaubert’s Un Cesur Simple, where the smell of the soil, 
the sights and sounds of country life, seem so incorporated in the 
physical form and toddling mentality of a primitive character that 
personage and background blend into one indistinguishable mass. And 
Flaubert’s formula has since been zealously copied by non-French 
literatures, especially in America, becoming one of the cliches. 

It is apparent, then, that this idea — even though received and inter- 
preted by many authors with a literalness and finality, a will to assimi- 
late man to the inanimate and sub-human, that goes far beyond the 
soberer dictates of recent science® — ^has played an important idle in 

^ (Paris: TypograpMe Delalain Freres, 1881 ), 

* For an unusually penetrating treatment of tills asjiect of romantic thought, see Helmut 
Ilchdcr, Vie PhlosopMe der 'uncvMichen Landschafl Bin Bcilrag Mif Geschichk ier rmnan-^ 
isclen WeUanschavung (Halle MaxNieincyer, 1932 ), 

^ It seems evident that the possibihsme of Vidal de la Blache, Biunhcs, and other human 
geographers furnishes a more plausible explanation of man’s relation to his physical en- 
vironment than the theories put forth in the second half of the nineteenth century hy 
biologists, whose interest and knowledge were largely limited to the subhuittan. 
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modern literary history, and that the work of Jean-Philibert Dessaignes, 
which throws light upon its origin, is of more than passing interest. 

Balzac refers as follows to the philosophy taught at Vendome by 
M. Dessaignes, in the dedication of his novelette Gobseck (1840) to the 
historian Baron Barchou de Penhoen, one of his former classmates: 

Parrai tons les eieves de Venddme, nous sommes, je crois, les seals qui se soient 
retrouvcs au milieu de la carriere des leltres, nous qui cultivions deja la philo- 
sophie a Page ou nous ne devions cultiver que le De Viris! 

This philosophy lived with him during his years of literary apprentice- 
ship and mature authorship, occasionally finding direct expression in 
his works.^ Evidently the memory of its creatures personality also 
lingered long in memory, and justly so, because M. Philibert Dessaignes 
was a man of singular depth and insight. 

It was he who with his brother-in-law, Lazare Fran$:ois Mareschal, 
founded (1795) a pensionnat in parts of the abandoned buildings of the 
former college of the Oratoriens at Venddme that Revolutionary laws 
against teaching congregations had suppressed.® This institution, popu- 
larly known as the College de Venddme, though without governmental 
designation as such until 1848, continued under the direction of its 
founders for thirty years. M. Dessaignes gave instruction in philosophy, 
as he had previously done under the Oratoriens, though adding classes 
in other subjects. He began the composition of Etudes de Vhomme moral 
in 1818, only five years after Balzac left the college, and did not finish 
it until shortly before his death in 1832. Its actual publication was de- 
layed by unusual circumstances till 1881. We have no reason to believe 

^ Note, for instance, the connection of Dessaignes’ theory that “les phenom^nes jusqu’ 
alors attribu^s ^ divers fluides imponderables: mouvement, chaleur, lumicre, dlectricite, 
magn^tisme ne sont que des manifestations diverses d’un m^me fluide €tMx6, anime de 
mouvements differents” and the dying words of Louis Lambert to Mile Viilenoix: “Ici 
bas tout est le produit d’une substance 6th6re, base commune de pliisieurs pMnomcnes 
connus sous les noms impropres d’^lectricite, chaleur, lumicre. fiuides galvaniques, mag- 
n^tiques, etc.” These purely physical and chemical aspects of Dessaignes’ doctrines, in 
their relationship to Balzac, are treated by A. Coriveaud in two tiny articles, one in h 
Redue ScientiJiQue (Feb. 6, 1886) and the other in la Chrotdgue MMicale (Dec. 1, 1902). 
Neither touches the general subject of physical determinism. 

® Details from a pamphlet by Dr. A. Ribemont-Dessaignes (grandson by adaption of 
J-P, Dessaignes) entitled Deux Grands Savants Vendomois, Jean-Fhilihert et Victar Des^- 
saignes (Venddme: a I’lmprimeiie Launey et Fils, 1930), most graciously made available 
to me by its author. In answer to my queries whether another member of the faculty may 
not have instructed Balzac in philosophy, the Proviseur du CoEtge de Venddme wrote 
as follows, July 7, 1927: “Rien ne permet de supposer qu’il y ait eu a cette dpoque au College 
de Venddme un autre professeur de phEosophie, et il n’est pas vraisemblable que J. Ph. 
Dessaignes ait abondonnd k un autre un enseignement qu’il avail a coeur de donner lui- 
mdme.” 
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that it does not contain essentially the same ideas that the young 
Honor6 received while a student. 

In the preface to his work, M. Dessaignes discusses the reason why 
the philosophy of his day has fallen into disrepute, finding it due to the 
self-imposed separation of that discipline from the physical sciences, 
that could explain for it the origin of mental action. This isolationist 
tendency has resulted in the creation of various . . . 

. . . systemes absurdes qu^clle (philosophy) a successi\enient enfantfs, Ior^que 
s’etant persuade que la pensee se produisait en nous sans rinteiventiun des 
organes, elie a vouiu s’isoler des sciences physiques et proclamcr son indfpen- 
dance sous le noni fastueux de metaphysique/’ 

As a teacher of the subject, he realizes the daikness into which it has 
long been plunged, from the preference of philosopheis for thtdr own 
subjective imaginations and suppositions instead of experience and 
observation. Indeed, if they consult experience at all, it is to endow 
nature with their own inductions and to picture man as they wisli him 
to be rather than as he is,’ a criticism that extends, in some dcgn'C, 
even to Locke and Condillac, despite their undisputed greatness.^ 
Orthodox thinkers likewise are pushed on by an imprudent zeal for the 
interests of religion and the desire to free the soul from all dependence 
on a physical organism into the acceptance of Bonald’s dicUim that 
man is ^^une intelligence servie par des organes.” Of this idea AL Des- 
saignes remarks: ‘^Cette idee est grande: ellc eieve Fhomnie, ellc tlatlc 
son amour propre; mais elle n^est pas conforme a la rcalite.”^ 

This state of affairs has led the author of the JUudes morales to ilie 
following conclusion concerning his own course of action : 

J^ai done senti que si je voulais obtenir queiques nouveaux apercus dans cette 
branche interessante de nos connaissances, je devais en mcme temps ctiidicr 
avec soin Forganisme du physique de notre 6tre, les mouvements propres ou 
r6flechis des organes, leurs fonctions respect! ves et Faction moclifiauie des causes 
externes sur eux.^® 

This has led him to associate with philosophy the study of the physical 
sciences, especially as revealed in the research of savants such as Cabanis, 
Cuvier, Magendie and Broussais — all favorites of Balzac and repeatedly 
mentioned in the Comidie kumaine. The result of his studies is the con- 
clusion that thought and will, the immaterial aspects of maids mental 
life, are the effects of organic action. He says: 

Tons les phcnomcnes, instinctifs ou inteliectuels qu’on observe cn nous, soiit 
dus an jeu de Fappareil nerveux comme en etant la cause dtiterminante. Si Von 


® P. viii. 

® P. xii, xiii. 


^ P. XV. 
^0 P. XV. 


® P. xvi. 
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vent obtenir des connaissances positives sur Fliomme moral, 11 faut done en 
etudici les facultes dans Forgane qui en est ia source.^^ 

Starting from this point of view, he develops with infinite patience, 
in three thick volumes, the influence of individual human organs on the 
formation of intellectual qualities, as well as the relationships of the 
latter among themselves. Chapters on ''The Influence of Climate on 
the Passions,” "Diet and the Passions,” and "Physical Causes that 
Produce the Varieties Observable in Human Imagination” are scattered 
along the way. The effect of environment on man’s organism and the 
continuation of its molding force through the physical structure into 
the realm of mind both receive consideration. 

M. Dessaignes praises Cabanis for reaching the same conclusions: 
Nous devons ^ Cabanis d’avoir, ie premier, mis en Evidence les rapports intimes 
des phenomenes inteliectuels avec les precedes de Forganisation, assigne dans 
les visecres Forigine de nos golits et de nos penchants, ia cause impulsive de nos 
passions, et ouvert a Fideologie une nouveUe source d’idees.^^ 

These declarations make it easy to understand how Balzac, a pupil of 
their author, should later write in a letter to Mme d’Abrantes: 
Maintenant, raisonnant en th^se g6n6rale, je vous dirai que nous ne nous 
donnons pas nos caracteres, nous les subissons en naissant, de la conformation 
bizarre de nos organes.^® 

Likewise we see why he should have constantly observed the effect of 
climate, atmosphere, and altitude on human individuals and races, and 
published the results of his investigations concerning diet as it molds 
minds and bodies in a series of monographs such as la Physiologie 
gastronomiquej NouveUe TMorie du dejeuner and Traiti des excitants 
modernes, boldly declaring, "The baker is the father of thought” and 
"A nation’s fate depends on the food it consumes.”^^ Nor does it surprise 
us to find him quoting the following in his Physiologie de V employe: 
Villagers have no nerves, as people say, but they are unconsciously impression- 
able, and undergo, without noticing it, the action of atmospheric circumstances 
and exterior factors. Identified, in a way, with the nature in the midst of which 
they live, they are penetrated insensibly by the ideas and sentiments it awakens 
in them and reproduce these in their actions and on their physiognomy, accord- 
ing to their individual organization and character.^® 

Thus in theory, as well as in artistic practice, Balzac follows the general 
lines laid down by his early teacher. 

Still, it would be unfair to call J-P. Dessaignes a determinist pure 
and simple, for he believed firmly that the immaterial element in the 
human mentality exercised quite as much influence on the physical 

P viii. P. xk Correspondance gSnirde, letter xxx. 

1^ Train des excitants moderneSj section 3. ^ Ch. V. Balzac, C. L6vy ed., xxj, 327. 
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organism as It received from it. He simply conceived the two factors, 
mind and matter, as being in a slate of mutual dependence/® 

Ton veut dednir Fhomme, il est done plus juste de dire que e’est une 
intelligence assujetlie a des organes et servie par des organesd'^’^ More- 
over, being himself an Oratorien, he naturally intended no allioiit to 
religion, and protested vividly against those who claimed that systems 
of thinking like his own degrade man and confuse him with unthinking 
matter by showing that the human spirit requires the aid of organs for 
the production of its thought. Degradation, he argued, comes only by 
lowering a thing below its natural condition, wddeh his theory does not 
do. Nobody can deny that the souFs dependence on physicality is the 
very condition of its present existence. Therefore w'c must conclude that 
the bodily organism has been created by the Supreme Author of life as 
an aid to the soul. This being so, it is impossible to believe that matter, 
coming from the hand of God, could be a degrading iiiiluencc.^^ 

Here again Balzac follows him, for nowhere in the Comvdie humaine 
do we find an air-tight system of physical determinism that leaves the 
spiritual elements in life completely out of consideration. The French 
novelist recognized freely that the human mind both acts upon and 
reacts toward the material elements around it; indeed, most of liis 
studies in the relationship of mental qualities in his characters to the 
furniture in their rooms, the clothing they wear and the houses in- 
habited by them imply a projection of the human mentality into sur- 
rounding material objects. Not only that, Balzac consciously created 
spiritualized characters such as Louis Lambert and Seraphita, in whom 
the flame of the soul burns at its brightest and to whom materiality is 
largely in subjection. 

It is not until considerably later in the history of French letters that 
doctrinaires such as Hippolyte Taine constructed uncompromisingly 
coherent systems of determinism and fiction writers contemporary with 
them limited their character studies to human types so childishly simple 
in mentality, so close to the soil and intellectually so non-resistant to 
the primal sap of emotion flowing through them, that Zola could truth- 
fully say of the creatures in one of his earlier works: 

I have chosen personages dominated to the highest degree by their nerves and 
blood, with no freedom of choice, drawn toward each act of their lives by the 
fateful urge of their flesh. The soul, I recognize, is absolutely lacking in them, 
since I have willed it so.^® 

Dessaignes and Balzac, then, represent merely the first workers in the 
construction of a theory destined to go far and develop broadly. 

G. M. Fess 


University of Missouri 
P. 3d, 3di n 


P. xxxv, xxxvi. 
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LXXIII 

LOUIS-XAVIER DE RICARD, POET OF PROGRESS 

¥N the course of his essay on Paul Verlaine, Anatole France, in speak- 
A ing of the early Parnassians, makes the very shrewd observation: 

Nous avions, je ne sais trop pourquoi, la pretention d^etre impassibles. Le grand 
philosoplie de Fecole, M. Xavier de Picard, soutenait avec ardeur que Fart 
doit etre de glace et nous ne nous apercevions naeme point que ce doctrinaire de 
Fimpassibiiiie n’ecrivait pas un vers qui ne fut Fexpression violente de ses 
passions politiques, sociaies ou religieusesd 

It will be the purpose of the present study to verify this statement on 
the basis of evidence furnished by Ricardos poetry as well as by his life, 
and to suggest, by way of conclusion, the necessity of a re-definition of 
Parnassianism. 

Louis-Xavier de Ricard was, together with Catulle Mendes, co-editor 
of the first Parnasse contemporain^ published by Alphonse Lemerre in 
1866, at which time the salon of his mother, la marquise de Ricard, was 
one of the principal meeting-places of the group which was soon to be 
dubbed “les Parnassiens.” In 1866, Ricard was twenty-three years old 
and had already made a place for himself in the world of literary journal- 
ism in Paris. Three years before, he had founded, with the help of 
Adolphe Racot and several other Latin Quarter friends, a periodical 
bearing the name, rather significant in connection with the aim of this 
study, of la Revue du Progres, This review became one of the organs of 
the Socialists and the positivistic scientists of the Paris of that day, but 
it was short-lived, as Mgr, Dupanloup had it prosecuted on the charge 
of atheism and Ricard had to submit to a three-month imprisonment 
and the payment of a fine of two hundred francs. Not long afterwards 
he was presented to Lemerre, who agreed to undertake the publication 
of a periodical for the encouragement of literature and the arts to be 
known as VArt, which was the immediate predecessor of le Parnasse 
contemporain} ''Cest VArt^^ claims Ricardos biographer, Fernand 
Clerget, ''qui formula la doctrine parnassienne et leur gagna Fepithete 
dlmpassibles,''^ a claim which is highly debatable since it is becoming 
increasingly evident that it is unsafe to speak of a "doctrine parnas- 
sienne^' and because other explanations have been offered as to why the 
Parnassians had been previously known as "les Impassibles.^''^ Be that 

^ La Vie litUraire (Paris: Calmann-I^vy, nff.) m, 31L 

2 Vide Catulle Mendes. la L&gende du Parnasse contemporain (Brussels, 1884), p. 239. 

® Louis-^Xaner de Ricard^ Editions de la Revue Umraire de Paris et de Champagne (Reims, 
1906), p. 25. 
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as it may, VArt^ too, enjoyed only a brief existence and soon made way 
for the periodical from which the three recucils de vets nouveaiix styled 
le Farnasse contemporain took their name. 

Ricard, then, had, as a journalist, been sufTicientiy militant in the 
cause of “progress'" to be forced to endure imprisonment for its sake — 
hardly an evidence of “impassibilite."" This fact is brought out much 
more forcibly by a study of his literary career, which reveals him as a 
very vocal crusader for a great vaiiety of ideas which in the middle of 
the nineteenth century were undoubtedly held to be radical. If we are 
to trust Clerget, he had, at the age of fourteen, composed an anti- 
Crusades poem, a “longue tetralogie en vers"" called les Albif^eoisP 
Ricard’s first printed verse was a highly juvenile sixteen -page plaqueite 
entitled A Mile Liontine Huguet le premier jamier IS60P As epigrapli to 
this poem, the sixteen-year-old versifier selected two lines from Hugo: 

Le mortel qu'un Dieu mcme anime 
Marche d Pavenir, plein d’ardeur.'^ 

The poem, a rhapsodic ode in ten parts with variation of verse-form in 
the successive sections, is addressed to one Mme Iluguet de Lorient, 
who, in 1857 and again in 1858, had published a slender and worthless 
collection of “poesies, contes, legendes, nouvelles, recils hisloriqiics” 
under the title of VErmite de Passy: (Euvre UUcraireA Ricard goes so 
far as to compare this seeress with Plato, to call her “le guide nouveau"" 
and to predict that: 

... la main du Seigneur 
. . . va, guidant au but ton esprit immorlel, 

Te faire asseoir enfm entre Sand et StaeL^ 

He apostrophizes her: 

HMe vers le progres Fesprit humain trop lent, 

Les yeux sur Favenir, dddaigne le prC'sent. 


... 0 toi, de ion gdnie 

Lance les traits brfilanis centre la tyrannie.^^ 

Two years after the appearance of this “pechd de jcimesse/" Ricard 
published his first volume, containing selections in both verse and prose, 
les Chants de VauheP the “aube"" being the dawn of the new era of ea- 


^ Vide Meades, op, oil,, pp. 7-8, and the present writer^s Farmssus In France, pp. 66-67. 
» Op cit , p. 5. Two “fragments” of this poem were published in lu Chants dc Vmhe. 
« (Paris Jouaust, 1860). ^ italics inserted, 

8 Passy, Chez Fauteur. » A . Mile, Liontlne Buguei, p. 7. 

Ibid., pp. 12-13. (Paris: Poulet-Makssis, 1862). 
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lightenmeiit which the young poet so hopefully foresaw.^^ xhe volume 
was dedicated '^aux jeunes fiiles'’ and, in a prose '^preface dedicatoire/' 
Ricard declared that the time had come for man to cease worshipping 
false gods and to substitute therefor the worship of humanity. ‘Xa 
tendance de la litterature moderne est, croyons-nous, essentiellement 
moraliste et liberale,’’^® a statement which, coming from a future organ- 
izer of the Parnassian group, deserves to be noted. In a lengthy poem 
in nine ^‘motifs” called “A M. le comte Alfred de Vigny, who is styled 
‘l^un des plus hauts fronts qui dominent notre ^ge,’’^^ Ricard voices the 
Hiigolian conception of the apostleship of the poet and the Vignyesque 
idea of the martyrdom of the sage. 'Xe poHe,'^ we read, “c’est FIdeal 
fait homme,”^® and the poem is a long hymn in praise of “F Amour et 
la Liberte,’’ with anathemas heaped upon the heads of the materialists 
and Epicureans of the day. The remaining poems in the volume are in- 
sistently didactic and overloaded with capital-letter abstractions such 
as la Conscience, la Liberte, FEsperance, la Divinite, la Justice, and so 
on. Though he still believes in a somewhat metaphysical God, Ricardos 
real gods at this time are Love, Reason, and Nature; 'l^Amour^' he 
describes as ^'seul bon et seul vrai Dieu”;^® “la Foi, FAmour, la Poesie^^ 
are “les seuls bonheurs, les seules v 6 rites.”^^ He speaks frequently of 
“la sainte Trinite — Dieu, FAmour, la Liberte, and the last of these 
is lauded in these terms: 

Liberte, Liberte, religion nouvelie 
Du genre humain entier que I’avenir appelle, 

Liberty, seule foi qui triomphe aujourd^hui!^® 

He thinks of himself as the “pr^tre’’ of and the “lutteur^' for “la Lib- 
ert6.''2o Though he emphatically declares: “Je crois en toi, Seigneur, 
Ricard is really a pantheist the old world is crumbling, carrying in its 
wake “les codes, les autels, les pr^tres et les roisl^^^s Many of the poems 
have epigraphs from Nepomucfene Lemercier, of whose importance 
Ricard had a very exaggerated notion. He apparently considered himself 
the disciple of Lemercier and Barbier as a satirist; he was the champion 
of poets and poetry, an ardent feminist and the enemy of bigotry. The 
two “Fragments extraits d^un poeme inedit et intitule: les Albigeois^ 
with an epigraph from Agrippa d’Aubigne, are an attack on “cette foule 

“ Zes Chants de I’aube, p. 273. “ Ibid., p. 32. 

M Ibid., p. 49. “ !!dd., p. 53. 

“ Ibid., p. 176. ” Ibid., p. 179. 

M Ibid., p. 187. “ Ibid., p. 196. 

M Ibid., p. 197. “ Ibid., p. 228. 

« Vide the somewhat Leconte-de-Lisleaa poem, “le PaathSisme.” “ Ibid., p. 273. 
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de brigands qu'on appclie des Croises/'^^ In a Icngtliy prose “Conclu- 
sion’’ to Ms volume^ Ricard salutes Leconte de Lislcj “(|uc je idai pas 
riionneur de connaitre/’^s as a poet of genius; and a note on tills “Con- 
clusion” ends with the words; “ia Pocsie est i’art universe!, I’ari divind^ 
The most important of Ricard’s works is a collection of poems entitled 
Cief rue etfoyer^^^ which enjoyed the honor of being the lirst of numerous 
volumes of verse from the pens of Parnassian poets to lie brought out 
by Alphonse Lemerre. Several of the poems in Cief uie et foyer had first 
appeared in la Reme du Pf ogres, and the entire volume is animated by 
the worship of liberty, humanity, and progress which had chaiaelerizcd 
Ricard’s earlier work. The place of Neporaucene Lemercier, wlio had 
been the presiding deity of les Chants de Vauhe, is here taken by Quinct 
and Michelet, and the poetic influence of Hugo, Vigny and Leconte de 
Lisle is very marked, A prefatory sonnet, written in 1864, refers to: 

Ces vers nouveaux, 6crits pendant i’aurore 

De cette ere naissante, . , 

and, in a “dedicace” styled “Ouverturc,” Ricard renounces Cod and 
the gods to whom the poets had hitherto looked for inspiration in favor 
of liberty and progress, in short, of man. The volume is divided into 
four “books,” entitled successively: “FArt et riiistoire,” “Ics Luttes,” 
“F Amour,” and “les Dieux.” The first book opens with a poem “A Edgar 
Quinet,” in which the great historian is extolled as the herald of a new 
era. Then follows “les Deux poles,” a very Leconte-dc-Lislean cfTorl in 
praise of both past and future, of the serenity of Brahma and the im- 
passibility of the Sphinx, with the names of Hindu deities strewn about 
in profusion; the poet is adjured: 

Assieds-toi fortement dans ta s6renit6,^'’* 

Marche d’un pied tranquille entre ce double pole: 

DSdaigne le present qui murmure en fuyant.^'’^ 

In a lengthy free ode entitled “Aphrodite Anadyomene,” in which the 
names of the gods are written in the orthography characteristic of 
Leconte de Lisle and which ends with a Banviilesque hymn to Aphrodite, 
man is acclaimed as the ruling force of the universe: 

L’homme est le dieu qui cr6e incessamnient ; 

. . . Fhomme est Dieu.®® 

Ihid,, p, 372. XhU., p. 399. 

28 (Lemerre, Paris: 1866). 27 qM, rue ct foyer, p. 1 . 28 Ihii,, p. 10. 

28 Ihid., p. 16.~-ItaEcs inserted. These same three words had already been used m A 
Mile. Uontine Euguet. so iMd., pp. 18 and 19. 
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A sonnet, dated 1864 and extolling the ‘^poeme sculpte” that is the 
Venus de Milo, concludes: 

Pocte, garde ainsi ton ime intacte et here: 

Que ton esprit, v^tu d’impassibilite, 

Marche a travers la vie au but qu'il a tente.^^ 

A nine-part ode styled “le Combat’’ is an imaginative account of the 
victory of Liberty over the forces of darkness and evil; while “Au bord 
d’une fenctre” is a meditation upon the ills of society, in the course of 
which we are told: “Les autels sent detruits et les Dieux out vecu.”^^ 
The second book of Cielj rue et foyer begins with a glowing verse- 
tribute to Victor Hugo, and such poems as “I’Esprit” and “la Liberte” 
continue the paean to that liberty in which man is free of tyrannies and 
prejudices. In “Aspiration indefinie,” Ricard speaks of himself as the 
“juif errant du Progres”^® and as “I’homme moderne” driven by a 
restless search for truth: “Par la foi au progres mon ^me est fecondee.”®® 
Thought will sound the depths of knowledge, science will roll back the 
mists of ignorance, and the poet will be supported in his quest by his 
love of poetry, “L’Endormi” is an attack on those who refuse to engage 
in the struggle for the advancement of humanity: 

... les flots du Progres incessant, 

Montant, montant toujours, le noiront en passant.®^ 

One of the most important compositions in the volume is “le PoSte,” 
dedicated to Laurent-Pichat and reprinted from la Revue du Frogris for 
October, 1863. To the objection that the poets of the day were too far 
removed from life: 

Et sans cesse tournant les yeux vers le passe, 

Habillent leur neant d’un chaos insense, 

and that poetry no longer has meaning for the traveler who 
Au progres eternel monte a travers Forage,^® 

Ricard replies by distinguishing rhymesters from poets 
Le vrai poete est her; et, fils de la tempete, 

II va toujours devant, tient toujours haut sa t^te, 

Et, mecontent toujours du pr6sent maivenu, 

Du sommet ideal il plonge en Finconnu 
Comme un aigle, toujours volant de cime en cime, 

En 6toile de flamme, il brille sur Fabime. 

II conduit, il 6claire; il trouve les chemins 

81 Ibid,j p. 27.— Italics inserted. Note, in connection with this poem, the oft-quoted line 
of Verlaine: ^^Est-elh ou non en marhre, la Vinus de MiloF 

82 JMd,, p. 53. Ihid., pp. 79, 81. Ihid., p. 83. 

85 lUd.^ p. 95. ^ PP* 96-97,— Italics inserted. 
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Loids-Xavier de Ricard^ Poet of Progress 


Oil devront pas a pas le suivre Ics humaiiis, 

Des supreines hauteurs de son vol solitaire 
II verse ses clartcs et ses chants sur la lei le , 

Lc poete est un oeil qiii contemplc les choscs 
II decrit les effets sans remonter aiix causes. 

Ce n^esi pas im Musset dont le vague regaid 
Wapercoit Ics ohjeis qidd iravcrs un hoinllard^ 

Et ne salt pas velir d^une forme precise 
Les pales visions de son dme indecisc 

Genuine poets are ^^conduits par le Progrcs/^ animated by the dchire to 
know Nature and Truth and to break the altars of ail the old gods: 

. . . Lhdeal impossible 

Deployait sur ton front [that of the poet] I’aziir inaccchsihle 
Vous chaiitiez ecoutes des astres radicux 
Ldiumamt6 feconde et le neant des dieux. 

This poem, highly significant as a statement of what was to prove the 
attitude of many of the Parnassians, is followed by what might be called 
a pendant-piece; it is given no title and bears citation at length: 

J’admire, dedaigneiix des vagues melopees 
Qu’entonnent nos rimeurs sinistres ou plaintifs, 
L’cpanoiiissement des vastes epopees 
Balancant leur parfum dans les vents primitifs. 


Mais quand je redescends vers notre crepuscule 
Plein de g6missements mornes et violents, 

Trouvant Fhomme pervers, honteux et ridicule, 

Dans rimmense avenir je m^engouffre i pas lents, 

Et sur le long chemin de la Cite nouvelle 
Pour marquer ou passa mon pied de voyagcur, 

Je dresse quelque strophe, austere et solenneilc, 

Comme un sphinx de granii inmuable et rl^veurP 

The naivete of much of this poetry reaches a climax in 'da Pensee/^ a 
hymn to Thought, 'Tidee eternelle,’^ 'Tid6e immaculee/^ in which the 
solemn declaration is made: "Les mensonges son! morts*”^^ 

The third "livre” of del, rue et foyer opens with a poem "A Thcophile 
Gautier,'' to whom the entire "book" is dedicated. Ricard here declares: 

Pour marier le moderne k Fantique 
J'ai calqu6 mes dessins.®® 

He reveals the fact that he possesses, in his "musce artistique," two 
busts, one of Gautier and the other of his own mistress, and the follow- 

Ihid., p. lOO.—Itaiics inserted. as ss 
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ing poems are devoted to the celebration of the beauty of his loved one 
in tones that are not entirely '‘impassible.” The poet, however, though 
he places implicit trust in the loyalty of his mistress, is prepared to 
accept stoically the loss of her love: 

Au-dessus des douleurs dont la foule Fassailie, 

Mon ame inaccessible habite ma fierte.^® 

Echoing Vigny in such expressions as "impassible Esp^rance” and 
"Nature impitoyable,”^® he concludes that, if he does lose his mistress, 
he will conceal his wound so carefully "que personne du moins ne ie 
verra saigner.”^^ Probably because of Ricard’s striving after intellectu- 
ality, the poems of this group are not very reussis; a footnote to one of 
them, "les Papillons,” tells us that they are printed here only as speci- 
mens of a collection to be published under the title of Pohmes de la 
femme; this volume was never published and presumably never finished. 
That Ricard was an experimenter in prosodic moulds is illustrated by 
"Vers pentddecasyllabiques,” written in 1865 and dedicated to Adolphe 
Racol; this rather fluid form, the fifteen-syllable verse divided into 
three equal parts, he claims to have invented. The "impassible” note is 
resumed in "Serenity,” in which the poet, stricken with ennui, is left cold 
by the peacefulness of a scene he describes: 

Car je souffre en silence une morne torture 
A vivre dans des temps desenchantes et vieux.'^ 

Nature is "impassible et sereine,” hence: 

C’est pourquoi, sans amour et sans haine inutile, 

Je subirai la vie ainsi qu’il sied aux forts; 

Je serai calme et fier, comme Farbre immobile 
Qui, sous les yeux changeants, croit et vit sans efforts.^^ 

The last book of the volume is dedicated to Michelet and begins with 
a poem lauding him as the champion of liberty and humanity and as 
the enemy of clericalism. In "Recueillement,” inscribed "a Elle,” and 
dated November, 1864, Ricard asserts that, in the midst of his struggle 
in behalf of mankind, he is strengthened by the love of a woman— 

Et mon dme, inflexible et ferme mais sereine, 

Attend, o Liberty, ta victoire prochaine. 

Que le passe s’6veille et revienne aux combats; 

Get athlete est poussif ; il ne vous vaincra pas. 

La Revolution, tutrice maternelie, 

Nous a pris sous sa garde et tend sur nous son aile; 

Et, fiere de sa foi, debout la Libert6 
Entr’ouvre Favenir devant FHumanit6.^ 

IbK, ‘la Volont6,” p. 124. ^ Ibid., p. 141. ^ IMd., pp. 150-151. 
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Louis-Xavier de Rkard, Poet of Progress 


^'Le Crepuscule des dieux” is a free ode, fittingly dedicated to Sully 
Prudhomme; it describes the downfall of the gods in favor of Nature 
and Humanity. The second of its six parts, 'des Larmes de Jesus,” 
flatly asseverates: 

Tons Ics dieux ont perdu leur puissance sublime, 

Et la divinitc s’effeuilie dans Fabime; 

Et, secouant ses reins, la forte Elumanite 
Laboure 6perdument les champs de Libcite. 


Le soleil du Progres feconde Ics episd* 

It might be remarked, in passing, that his frequent rhyming of “Liberte” 
with ‘'Hiimanitc” and constant harping on ^de Progres” are evident 
marks of technical weakness and paucity of subject-matter in Uicard. 
On the other hand, flagrant contradictions in his train of reasoning 
stamp him as even less competent a philosopher than he was a poet. 
In a poem called “les Formes,” he makes the admission that the aits 
have been overthrown by the “vulgus,” which has exiled the 
. . . divin choeur des Formes 
Farce qudl entonnait avec serenite 
L’hymne de Fideal et de la Liberie.*** 

Now, if the death of gods and of tyrants does not result in the liberation 
of the masses, “cui bono?” And if the liberation of the masses means 
the banishment of the arts, where is the vaunted Progress on vhich 
Ricard so incessantly insists? It should be remembered, too, tliat Ricard, 
while exhorting man to rid himself of superstition and of purely surface 
ritual, urges him not to ignore the past but to know it and thus himsedf. 
In “le R^gne de la femme,” he foretells the approach of the reign of 
woman and the subsequent expulsion of the gods and of evil, and he 
naively exclaims: “Et ce sera sublime The volume of Cui^ me et 
foyer is brought virtually to a close by the poet’s declaration of his 
determination to cling to the arduous paths of art: 

Fuyant les lents sen tiers, que coiivre Fonibre lourde, 

Moi! je veux conqu6rir la future clarte: 

Que m’importe, o Progres! que la foule soit sourde 
A la voix de la Foime et de la Liberted® 

Whatever may be the artistic shortcomings of Cwl, rue ei foyer^ it 
has been amply demonstrated that the volume, as Clerget styles it, is 
a “profession de foi.”'*’^ This “faith” is positivistic, and is compounded 

p. 169 . « IhU,, p. 184 . ^ Ibid,, p. 182 . « Ibid,, p, 190 . 

^ Op. mt,, p. 24.— Clerget goes on to characterize Ricard’s poetry as **vaillantc et surtoiit 
sincere” and the poet Mmself as “un homme.” 
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of a hatred of formal religions and an almost mystical belief in progress 
and levolutioUj in the emancipation of woman, in love, and in humanity 
and in art. Above ail, this ‘‘faith” is militant and anything but “im- 
passible,” despite the poet’s reiterated application of that epithet to 
himself. Ricard was not afraid to face the constituted authorities in his 
fight for what he considered the good cause. During the last years of 
the Second Empire, he was a Republican-Socialist and a regular con- 
tributor to radical periodicals. An ardent “felibre” since the appearance 
of l\Iistuil’s Mireio in 1859, he became president of the Federation ri- 
gionaliste franqaise and wrote stories and novels based on the history 
of the Languedoc. Although the 1869 Parnasse contemporain contains 
two poems by him and that of 1876 one, his poetic strivings may be said 
to have terminated with del, rue et foyer, 

Ricard, thus, until his death in 1911, was a militant democrat and 
humanitarian, yet not merely a Parnassian but one of the organizers 
of the group and co-editor of the first Parnasse contemporain. How are 
these facts to be reconciled? In his little volume on le Parnassef^ M. 
Andre Therive lays down the axiom: “Est considere comme parnassien 
tout essai de po&ie impersonnelle ou decorative au dix-neuvieme siecle” 
and he rejects the work of Sully Prudhomme with the corollary that 
“il n’y a plus de poesie morale, il n’y a plus de poesie psychologique, il 
n’y a plus de poesie instructive ou explicative.”^® But Ricard’s poetry is 
never wholly impersonal and rarely pictorial, it is sometimes erotic, and 
it is often moralistic and instructive. It would seem preposterous to 
argue that Ricard, who was, as Clerget exaggeratedly puts it, after 
Leconte de Lisle and Banvilie, “le principal fondateur du Parnasse et 
comme poete et surtout comme homme d’action,”®® was not a Par- 
nassian; it would, indeed, seem that the time has come for a careful re- 
definition of the term Parnassian. Such a re-definition can be achieved 
only through a study of the poetry of all the members, at least, of the 
original Parnassian group, if not of aU the contributors to the three 
recueils of the Parnasse contemporain. The tendency to make Parnassian- 
ism almost wholly synonymous with Leconte de Lisle, which has hitherto 
held sway, should make way for a larger appreciation of the work of the 
entire group, minor poets as weU as major. And Ricard’s “progress” 
poetry, artistically deficient though it undoubtedly is, must be given 
due consideration in any such revaluation. 

Aaron Schafrer 

The University of Texas 

Les CEuvres representatives (Paris, 1929 ), p. 40, Ihii , p 129, 

Op, cit , p. 26. — Catulle Mendes deserves to he placed with iE not ahead of Ricard. 
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DIE HERKUNFT DER PALATALISIERUNG UND 
MOUILLIERUNG DES L-LAUTES IN 
DEUTSCHEN DIALEKTEN' 

D as Gebiet der Spracliforschung des letzlen Jahrluinderls hat, alb 
geniein gesprochen, sein Besles darin gcleislet, Sprachersclieinun- 
gen in ihrem Znsammenliaiige zu erkcnnen und in ilirer Regelmassigkeit 
darzusiellen. Parallel dazu lief allerdings cine vorsichtiger geliallene 
Bewegung, welche die gefundenen Erscheinungcn auf die Fiagc des 
^^Warum'^ bin zu prtifen und auf Grund ihrer inneren Notweiidigkeit 
darzustellen sich bemuhte. So kam cs, dass schon soil den Zeiten eines 
Zeuss, Bopp und Grimm ernste Versuche von Deutungen wich tiger 
Lautgesetze gemacht warden, die sich allerdings libcr den Radius eines 
^^wohF’ und ^‘vielleicht^’ seltcn hinausbewegen konnten. Zu Ende des 
vergangenen Jahrhunderts mehrten sich auch jenc Thcoricn, die wohl- 
bekannte Lautgesetze, wie Umlaut, Ablaut und Lautverschicbung nach 
ihrer inneren Notwendigkeit zu erklaren versuchtcn, Bei dcm Jinipor- 
kommen so vieler neuer Hilfswissenschaften isl es nur naiurlicli, dass 
wir bald ein ‘^Sich Jagen” von Theorien beobachten kdnnen, was man- 
chen Gelehrten vorsichtig, vielleicht auch skeptisch stimmtc und daniit 
von der Losung der schonsten und schwicrigsten E'rage ^‘Warum iindern 
sich Laute?’’ feme hielt. Um so mehr muss man es dcm Mut, vielleicht 
Opfermut einzelner Manner danken, trotzdem Lbmn^smo^^lichkcilen 
angedeutet zu haben, die doch wenigstens die Forschimg wach und rege 
erhielten. 

Immer wieder werden neue Felder und Mdglichkciicn durch neiie 
Wissenschaften, wie Psychologic, Prahistorie, Palaographie, Volkskunde 
usw. erschlossen. Letzten Endes kann sogar eine alte, langst als abgetan 
betrachtete Theorie wieder ans Tageslicht gezogen werden. Noch immer 
besteht der Grundsatz, dass eine Theorie solange bestcht, bis sic durch 
eine wahrscheinlichere entkraftigt wird. Von eincm Dogma in der Wis- 
senschaft kdnnen wir nicht sprechen, Es gibt sogar unwahrscheinliche 
Theorien, die nicht widerlegt werden konnen.® Erst der Zukunft kann es 
vorbehalten sein, sich ein Schlussurteil iiber ein so heikles Gel)iet, wie 
das des Lautwandels, zu bilden. Und doch wiirde sich die gegenwSJtigc 

^ XJber Vorgang, Zwischenstufen und landschaftliche Verbrcltung dicser Erscliciiiung 
siehe C. Selmer, “Palatalization and ^Vocalization of I in Present German Dialects/^ 
Germ. Review, vin, 124r-136. 

* Eine solche ist z.B. Paul Passys Theorie, das Fehlen des p im ICeltischcn aus dem 
Tragen von Lippenringen zu erklaren, was die Aussprache dieses Laules unmdglich ge** 
macht habe. 
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Spradiforscliung nicht selbst gerecht werden, wollte sie sich durcli zwar 
trcffeiide, abet lieblose Schlagworter, wie ''Germanomanie'' und “Kel- 
iomanie^’ abschrecken lassen, ihre Ergebnisse rticksicbtslos nur dort zu 
suclien, wo wissenschaftliche Ehrlichkeit ihr gebietet, sie zn sucken. 
Aus der Fulle zalilrcicherTheorienmusssich dochendlicb etwas Positives, 
allgcmcin Guitiges herausschalen lassen. So soli auch dieser Beitrag nur 
ein Versuch scin, eine bisher in deutschen Dialekten wenig beobachtete 
Erscheiiiung zu unlersuchen und auf ihre Herkunft bin zu priifen 

2. Auf deiii Gebiet der Vokalisierung des /-Lautes zu oder i haben 
wir es, vom plionetischen Standpunkt aus betrachtet, eigentlich mit 
keiiicm radikalen, eine fundamentale Verschiedenheit zeitigenden Laut- 
wandel zu tun, Denn, so aussergewohnlich auch diese Erscheinung in 
ihrcr Verwandlung von / zu m, bzw. i auf den ersten Blick anmuten mag, 
so wird sic uns doch durch untereinander verwandte, bindende Zwi- 
schensliifen und />/>y/>f^) natiirlich erscheinen. Wenn 

wir die Hauptmerkmale der letzteren Erscheinung genauer betrachten, 
ergibt sich ungefahr folgendes: 

Im Gegensatz zu einem alveolaren, ^^biihnendeutschen’^ /-Laut kann 
man in gcwissen Dialekten, wie dem Bayrisch-Osterreichischen, Walli- 
schen, Lausitzischen und in Teilen des Thiiringischen und Frankischen 
eine zur Palatalisierung und i-Vokalisierung® fuhrende Tendenz fest- 
stellen, ftir die bis jetzt noch keine Erklarung abgegeben wurde. Die 
Entwicklung zum reinen yokal wird durch Zwischenstufen bewerkstel- 
ligt (z.B. bald>bald>hajld>baid), Zur reinen Vokalisierung in gros- 
serem Stile hat sich diese Erscheinung nur im Bayrisch-Osterreichischen, 
weniger weit in Teilen des Thiiringischen und im Wallischen entwickelt; 
nur in Zwischenstufen ist sie im Lausitzischen und Frankischen bemerk- 
bar. Auf dem mit unserer Erscheinung parallel iaufenden Gebiete der 
^^-Vokalisierung haben wir es gleicherweise mit Zwischenstufen zu tun, 
Doch muss diese in ihrer Tendenz zur Verdunklung des /-Lautes als 
germanisch bezeichnet werden. Urkunden des 13, Jahrhunderts ent- 
halten bereits zahlreiche Beispiele der «^-Schreibung,® und in die holl^n- 
dische Sprache ist diese schon friih eingedrungen. Bei der i-Vokalisierung 
jedoch liegen die Verhaltnisse nicht so Mar. 

® tJber Vorgang, Zwischenstufen, landschaftliche Verbreitung und Herkunft dieser 
Erscheinung siehe C. Selmer, ^Veiarization and Vocalization of ^ in German Dialects,** 
PMLA XLVin, 220-244. ^ Der Zirkumflex deutet Palatalisierung an. 

® Ich vermeide absichtlich den Ausdruck f Epenthese, da einerseits die Ansichten fiber 
die Wirkungsweise und Zwischenstufen derselben sich in zwar kleinen, ftir diese Arbeit 
aber bedeutenden Merkmalen unterscheiden und da andrerseits meinen Schltissen durch 
die Annahme eines postkonsonantischen i beengende Schranken gezogm wEren. Der 
Ausdruck Palatalisierung oder Mouillierung scheint mir eindeutiger zu sein. 

® Vergi. C. Selmer, op, ciL, pp. 241, 242. 
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Herkunft des pal. L-Lautcs in dt. Dial. 


3. Wir haben es bier mit Dialekten und Mundartcn zu tun, die erst in 
der jungsten Zeit einem emgehendcnStudium unterworfen werdcn, da sie 
ein neues, fast unbearbeitetes Feld der Sprachwisscnschaft darsLellen. 
Es steht fest, dass es schon immcr Dialekte gab’ und dass diesc alter 
sind als unsere Schriftsprache.® Die f-Vokalisicrung konntc, ungleich 
der M-Vokalisierung, in keine der jetzt existierendcn Schriftsprachen 
eindringen, da sie in den in Betraclit kommenden Ticgcnden nicht 
gebraucht wurde. Sie konnte audi unmoglich das am Eude der Pcr- 
gamentperiode sich bildende Neuhocbdcutsch beeinllussen," da sie in 
den ausschlaggebenden Faktoren eben nicht vorhanden war, wcder in 
der Sprache Luthers noch in der der Kanzlcien. Selbst wean sie vorhan- 
den gewesen ware, ware sie, da nur den ungebildcten Volksschichten 
eigen, nicht geschrieben worden. Auch noch gegcnwartig wcrden stark 
dialektisch klingende Aussprache und Form mcrklich von der veiall- 
gemeinernden Schriftsprache verdrangt, wenn auch gewisse Merkmale 
der Artikulation und besonders der Intonation nic verschwinden werden. 
Selbst der alte Wortschatz muss leiden, wenn uralte Wortcr’® als “ge- 
schert” und bauerlich und deshalb verachtungswurdig gel ten. Ausserdcm 
warden von Schreibern, selbst von Dialektschreibern der Gcgenwart, die 
Laute von Dialekten nicht immer in ihrer richtigen Farbung schrifllich 
wiedergegeben. Wenn schon das Englischc in Amerika stark verschiedene 
FSrbung aufweist (Norden: Suden), wenn selbst die Sprache der Gebilde- 
ten eine sttLrkere quantitative und eine feine qualitative Vcranderung, 
z.B. im Verkehr des Lehrers mit seinesgleichen, Schulern, hreunden, 

^ Beweise, dass es mM. Mundarten gab, bringt A. Socin, Schriftsprache und Dialekte 
im Dt. nach Zeugn. alter und neuer Zeit (Hedbronn, 1888), p 116. 

® A. Pfalz, “Grundsatzlicbes zur dt. Mundartenforschung,’’ Germ. Forschimgcn^ Fest- 
schrift (1925), p. 223: ‘‘Dass eine ununtcrbrochene lebendige Sprach tradition nnsere 
heutigen Mundarten mit einer in unserer Heimat wiiklicb in alt- und mittclhochdt. Zeit 
gesprochenen Sprache verbindet, ist unleugbar.’’ 

^ Der Codex Germanicus Monacensis, fol. 107'^ vom Jahre 1435 weist folgende merk- 
WTirdige Form auf : des heliff vns. . . . Solche Beispiele Hessen sich wohl vermehren, docli 
ist nur ein verschwindend kleiner Teil des Sprachschatzes der aiisgchenden Pergament- 
periode herausgegeben. 

Man denke z. B. im bayrischen Dialekt an das jetzl ausslerbende pfoai fur Eemd^ 
woriiber Hirt {Etym. der nhd. Sprache [1921], p. 227) sagt: “In altc Zeit geht zuruck das 
got. paida, mhd. pfeit ‘Gewand,* wo von bayr, — ost. pfetdler (enilelint aus gr. 

Oder man denke an die Namen fur die Woehentage, von denen E. Kranzmaycr (Die 
N amen der Wochentage in den Maa. von Bayern und Ost [Wien, 1929], p, 72) sagt: “Unsere 
Wochentagnamen gehen auf eine Sltere Stufe des Vulgarlateins und Vulgargriechischen 
zuriick als die modemen rbm und griech. Namen selbst.’^ So z B. wird das seltener wer- 
dende ^^Ergetag^^ Mr Dknstag schon von Berthold von Regensburg (1250) gebraucht. Auch 
die altesten mhd. Benediktinerregeln weisen diese und sogar noch dltere Formen auf. (Cf. 
C. Sehner, ^ MHG Transl. of the Reg. S. Benedicti,” The eight Oldest Versions^ The Me- 
diaeval Acad, of America [Cambridge, Mass., 1933], pp. 141, 143, 180, 218, 220, 293, 296.) 
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Arbeitern, oder Kinderii, zutagetreten lasst, urn wieviel mehr muss dann 
im iiidividuellcren MittclaUcr der Dialckt vorgeherrscht haben, zm Zeit 
ciner starkcn Unbelesenlieit, als noch Iceine sprachverallgemeinernde 
Srliiile Bilduiig vermitlelte. Selbst in unserer ganz verallgemeinernden 
Scl]rifts])rac]ie der Gcgenwarl, vermittelt durch Schule und Fremden- 
veikelir, ist es bei Gcbildeten, die korrekt nach der ^^Buhnenspraclie^’ 
sprechen, nicht scliwer, sie landschaftlich zu bestimmen. Keinem Zweifel 
uniciiiegl es fcrner, dass seltener werdende Dialektformen, wie z.B. im 
Bayiiscben die DualformeiA^ oder die alten Konjunktive der schwachen 
Koiijugation auf sehr alt sind. Von friih gesprochenen Dialekten 

bcrichtet ims aiich Hugo von Trimbergd^ Hatte man damals phonetiscb- 
dialckiisch sclireiben woDen, so Iiatte sich ganz von selbst die Schwierig- 
keit ergeben, gewisse Lau te wie z.B. unser I nach Klang und Artikulations- 
stclle als stimmhaften oder stimmlosen, dentalen, alveolaren, palatalen, 
scmivelaren oder veiaren Laut schriftiich wiederzugebend^ V/ir konnen 
also von einem mittclalterlichen Schreiber unmoglicb verlangen, dass 
er uns — falls in diesen vokalisierenden Dialekten iiberbaupt geschrieben 
wurde, was im Wallischen und Lausitzischen nur in sehr beschranktem 
Masse der Fall gewesen sein kann — in unserem Falle ein palatales, 
palatalisiertes oder vokalisiertes I phonetisch bezeichneted® Wenn wir 
uns schon streiten, wie die Sprache Schillers, Goethes und Wielands 
klang, um wieviel weniger wissen wir von der Sprache Luthers oder 
Walthers von der Vogelweide. Denn der Laut vergeht, nur das Schrift- 
bild besteht. Wir erwarten von einem mittelalterlichen Schreiber auch 
nicht, dass er uns seine Werke in derjenigen Sprache hinterlasst, die 
damals als unfein betrachtet wurde, also in der Sprache der Ungebildeten 
und Bauern, bei denen aber gerade die uns interessierende Erscheinung, 
vielleicht in einem Zwischenstadium oder schon vokalisiert,^® zutage 

Z.B. Ss (ihr), Bnk (eucb). “ZB. chundmt- got. *kunpidedi. 

“ Vers 22253 ff. (Ausg. Ehrismann, p. 220)* Swer tiutsche ml eben tihUn, / Der muos 
sin hme rihien / Uf manigerlde sprache • / Swer wtnt daz die wn Ache / Reden als die 
Franken, / Dem sttln die wiuse danken, / Swdben ir warier spalient, / Die Franken ein ieil 
sie mltentj / Die Beier si zezerrent, / Die Duringe si 4f sperrentj / Die Sahsen si hezuchen% 
j Die Rinliuie si verdruckent, / Die Weterdber si wi^rgeni, etc. 

Man denke an das bayrische ScMbboIeth “Laiblteig” {loawUoag), dessen Anssprache 
durch Norddeutsche stets grosse Heiterkeit auslost. Ebensa ist es, wenn ein Suddeut- 
scher sick bemuht, das bekannte sachsische '‘Mein Gudester'' auszusprechen. 

IS Auch im Englischen finden wir nur einen einzigen /-Laut geschrieben, obwohl wir 
dort ein alveolares I (wie in land) und ein semi-velares (wie in hall) erkennen konnen, 
Nur in den sogenannten “funny pictures’’ fedet man gelegentlich die koirekte Schreibung 
des fast vollig vokahsierlen Lautes (ke-u-p fiir help). Ob das von Daniel Jones zum ail- 
gemeinen Gebrauche empfohlene dentale I in alien Steliungen von den breiten Volksmassen 
diesseits und jenseits der Atiantik je beachtet warden wird, ist mehr als fraglich. 

“ In dieser Hinsicht sagt auch J. Schatz, AUbair. Gram. (1907), p. 90: “Aus den Schrei- 
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trat Die Sprache der unteren Scliichten wurde damals im ]\filte]a1ier 
ebenso sehr verachtet xind vernachlassigt, wie sic jctzt crforsclii mid 
geachtet wird. Wir wissen fernerhin dutch die nciieste Forscliiingj class 
friiher mehrere Sprachschichten nebcncinandcr existieiten, wie z.B, die 
vielumstritteneSchriftsprache,Umgangsspraclie,Herrensprache,Baiiern- 
sprache usw. Auf weiche der als weniger fein angeselienen Spracheii 
die Palatalisierung und Vokalisierung zuruckgelit, lasst sich niclit fest- 
stellen, um so weniger, als weder Sprache noch Erschcinung geschrieben 
warden. Wir wissen auch von Hartmann von Auc, dass er grobc, “dur- 
perliche” Ausdriicke vermied. In dcr Gegenwart wcrden palatalisierle 
Oder vokalisierte Ausdrucke auch nur mehr von Volksslamnien und 
Volksschichten benutzt, die nicht als stark neuerungssuchtig angcsehen 
werden, wie von den bayrischen Bauern und den in den Bergen einge- 
schlossenen Bewohnern von Wallis. Um so eher durfen wir deshalb ein 
hohes Alter fiir unsere Ersclieinung annehmen. Erfreulicherweise stehen 
uns auch Belege zur Verfugung, die sich aus der fruhen, deulschen Ko- 
lonialzeit her ergeben. Es ist eine anerkannte Tatsache,^’^ dass die Sieben- 
burger Sachsen, die im 12, Jahrhundert aus rheinischen Gegcnden aus- 
wanderten, heutzutage dieselbe mouillierende Erscheinung aufweisen 
wie die Franken im Rheinland. Diese muss also schon im 12. Jahrhundert 
in ihrer jetzigen oder in einer verwand ten Form vorhanden gewesen sein. 
Auch die Dialekte andrer, z.B. von Bayern aus besiedelter Koloiiien und 
Sprachinseln diirften davon Zeugnis geben, obwohl sic geographisch 
nicht so weit geschieden sind wie die obengenannten Dialekte und an 
eine spatere tlbernahme unter Umstanden gedacht warden konnte. 

4. Es dtirfte mit nicht unbedeutenden Schwierigkeiten verbunden sein, 
die der Vokalisierung zugrundeliegende Ursache zu ergrixnden. Die 
Mouillierung^^ ist naturlicli nur das Endresultat einer aus mehreren 
Stadien bestehenden Bewegung, auch Palatalisierung genannt, die 
durch immer starkere Annaherung der Z-Artikulation an den Gaumen in 
das Gebiet des i-Lautes hiniiberleitet. Unsere erste Aiifgabe wird es 
deshalb sein zu untersuchen, ob eine solche Tendenz als germanisch 
angesprochen warden kann. 

Es iS-sst sich kein Beweis erbringen, dass Palatalisierung als eine nattir- 
liche, in der Natur und somit in der Lautentwicklung der deutschen 

bungen im Altbairischen kann man nicht erkennen, ob im Mittelbairischen die heiitige 
Spaltnng der /-Laute schon in altbairischer Zeit vorhanden war.*’ 

Vgl. dazu R. Huss, Vergleich, Lautlehre des Siehenhwg. Moselfrh, Rip, mit den mosel/rs. 
Ufd wdlon, Maa, Diss. (1908), p. 45, nnd 0. Behaghel, Gesch, der dL Sprache (1928), p. 
171. Ferner A. Scheiner, ^*Die Ma der bnrzenl. Sachsen,” Dl DialeUgeogr,^ xviix, 80. 

Vgl O. Weise, “Znr Palatal im Frankischen,” ZfdMaa , 1910, p. 372. 

Nach 0. Bremer sind mouillierte Laute solche, bei denen sich die Znnge in grbsserer 
Langsansdehnung dem Munddache ansclmoiegt als bei den gewohnlichen. 
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Sttininie iicgcndc Ii^rsdicinuiig zu bctraciitcn ist. Ware sic iniisstc 
sie liiis als ein besonderes Kennzeichen in den deutschen Dialekten oft 
entgegentreten. Das ist aber niebt der Fall. Wir haben zwar ein ver- 
wandtes Cebiet, das des Umlauts, in dem die Vokale unter gewissen 
Bedingiingcii huhergehoben werden. Es ist jedoch eine umstrittene 
brage, ob man den Umlaut wie auch die Konsonantenverschiebung als 
eine ausscliliesslicli germanische Tendenz betrachten darf. 

Zunachst spricht die Mischungslehre gegen eine rein germanische 
Tendenz diescr Ersclieinung. Alle Laute eines Wortes stehen in einem 
Ziisamnienliange. Sie fliessen ineinander, erleichtern oder erschweren 
einander die Artikulation. Wir kdnnen hauptsacklicli zwei einander 
entgcgengesetzte Arten der Lautverbindung beobachten, fortsebreitende 
und vollkommene Mischung.^o Die erstere erlaubt das Einsetzen eines 
Lautes erst dann, wenn der vorbergebende Laut bereits in seiner Arti- 
kulation vollendet ist. Keine Zwisebenstufe erleicbtert den Ubergang. 
Diese fortsebreitende Mischung gilt besonders als dem Deutseben eigen.^^ 
Die letztere erfolgt dann, wenn sicb der nacbfolgende Laut bereits beim 
Artikulieren des vorausgehenden Lautes bemerkbar macht. Die Misebung 
tritt also dann ein, wenn der betreffende Laut eingesetzt wird und niebt 
erst dann, wenn er aufbort zu klingen. Diese Art Misebung ist niebtger- 
maniseben Sprachen eigen.^^ Unter Anwendung eines Z-baltigen Bei- 
spieles ergabe sicb folg. Untersebied in der Aussprache des Wortes ali: 

a. Fortsebreitende Misebung: a44, wobei, wie im Deutseben, ein 
alveolares I gesprochen wird. 

5. Vollkommene Mischung: wobei die Aussprache des i voraus- 

genommen wird und das I deshalb in seinem alveolaren Charakter 
beeintrachtigt wird. In diesem Falle batten wir also bereits die Grund- 
lage fur das Palatalisieren. 

Bei der vollkommenen Mischung sehen wir also die bei unserer Ersebei- 
nung entstehenden Zwischenstufen,^^ wie j und jt Die sicb dabei erge- 
benden Formen waren nun: 


Vgl. Paul, Grdr, der Germ, Phih, E. Sievers, Sprachgesckj i, ‘Tlionetik/’ p. 301. 

21 JMd.: *Diese ist im Deutseben sebr gewobnlicb, z.B. bei Konsonanten, die zwiseben 
Vokalen von kontrarer Artikulation (z.B. velaren und palatalen) steben.^’ 

22 Ibid.: ^^Diese Weise ist z.B. in den slaviscben Spracben sebr verbreitet. . . . tJbrigens 
verbalten sicb die versebiedenen Spracben in Beziebung auf die Palatalisierung versebie- 
den. Die modernen germaniseben Spracben kennen ausgepragte Palatalisierung nur in 
verbaltnismassig seltenen Fallen, wabrend sie in den slaviscben Spracben in weitestem 
Umfange berrsebt. Dass ibr Gebiet im Germaniseben friiber ausgedebnter gewesen ist, 
lebrt z B. der Umlaut, der nur durcb vorausgangige Palatalisierung zu erklaren ist.*’ 

22 Vgl. C. Selmer, “Palatalization,” etc., p. 125. 
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1. aii, bei Palatalisierung, wobei das /-Element, allerdings nicht das 
alveolare, sondern das palatale, gcwahrt bleibt. 

2. aji wobei das aufstrebende /-Element das I schon zur Halfie 
verdrangt hat. 

3. ajif bei Vokalisierung, wobei das /-Element zugunslen dcs i voil- 
standig verdrangt wurde und reine Vokalisierung cingesetzt lial. 

Da unsere Erscheinung also, wde gezeigt, auf vollkommciier Miscliung 
beruht und nicht, wie beim Deutschen zu erwarten ware, auf fortschrei- 
tender, miissen wir eine rein germanische Tendenz-^ verneinen. Sie weist 
auf nichlgermanischen Ursprung hin. 

Ferner widerspricht Palatalisierung einer rein germaiiischen Teiidcnz, 
da sie eine Erweichung der Artikulation darstellt. Die allgemcine plione- 
tische Tendenz des Germanischen zielt jedoch auf eine Erstarkung der 
Artikulation hin.^® 

Auch die germanische phonetische Basis ist einer Erscheinung wie der 
unsrigen abhold. Denn die anerkannte Tendenz des Germanischen neigt 
zu Extremen und scharfster Muskelanspannung.^^ Besonders wenn wir 
die Verwandtschaft des spateren Stadiums der Palalalisierung (j mit 
frikativer Beigabe) mit den Rillenlauten ins Auge fassen, w^erden wir 
uns wiederum des Ungermanischen in unserer Erscheinung bewusst. 
Denn Rillenlaute stellen ein Charakleristikum nichtgermanischer Dia- 
lekte dar.^^ Dazu kommt, dass unsere Erscheinung nur in jetzigen oder 

Es ware in diesem Zusaramenhange sehr verlockend zu behaupten, dass die den IMiscli- 
ungenzugrundeliegende Ursache auf psychologischem Gebiete zu suchen sei, dass also 
die Geimanen ilire Laute langsam und bedaebtig verbanden, dass dagegen Volkcr wie 
die Slaven und Romanen mit ibrem ungeduldigeren Temperament sicb keine Zeit dazu 
liessen und die Artikulation von Lauten in der Ausspracbe vorausnabmen, Dicse 1’bcorie, 
die dieselben Gefabren in sicb birgt wie die ^‘Tragbeitstheorie,” wurde auf einem weniger 
soliden und bedeutend subjektiveren Boden steben. 

E. Prokoscb, Sounds and History of the German Language (1916), p. 125: “Tt is difiicult 
to prove in detail just where the Celtic and Slavic influences arc to be sought. There is one 
fact, however, that greatly alleviates the difliculty of the task, namely the fact that the 
Germanic phonetic tendencies happen to be diametrically opposite to both the Celtic 
and Slavic tendencies, the former going in the direction of strengthened, both of the latter, 
in the direction of weakened articulation. Therefore, wherever we find evidences of w^eak- 
ening tendencies in the Germanic dialects or in the German standard language, there is at 
least a considerable probability of foreign influence ” Ausserdem p. Ill : “Phonologically, 
the Pre-Germanic language is characterized by the predominance of a remarkably uniform 
tendency prevailing in Indo-European times and gradually disappearing thru race mixture. 
. . . However, it was only during that indefinite period that we call the “Germanic time*’ 
and only among the German people, that these tendencies were followed consistently and 
completely.” 

Jdm, “Die Stabilitat des Germ. Konsonantensy stems,” Idg. Forsek., xxxnx, 377. 

Idem^ Sounds and History , etc., p. 128: “The fact that nil formation is absolutely 
not in keeping with the general habits of Germanic articulation, but is a very common 
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frilheren Grenzdialeklen vorkommt, also in Dialekten, die durch ilire 
exzenlrisclie Lage in ihrer Aussprache im Laufe der letzten Jalirhunderte 
von deiiischen Inlandsdiaiekten hatten beeinflussl werden konnen. 
Weiin also der Anstoss zu unscrer Bewegung nicht vom Deutschen 
gekommcii ist iind gekommen sein kann, dann muss er irgendwoher von 
aiissen stamiiien. 

5„ Seit dcm Entstehen der vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft beschaf- 
tigen sich bcdeutende Gelelirte mit der Frage eines fremden Einflusses 
auf die deulsche, bzw. germanische Sprache. Besonders in den letzten 
Jahrzehnlen haben sich die einen solchen Einfluss bejahenden Theorien 
in eincr Weise gemehrt, dass man sich nicht wunderte, auch bedeutende 
Skeptiker auftauchen zu sehen, die einer Uberschatzung fremden Ein- 
flusses, besonders des Keltischen, Einhalt zu bieten versuchten.®^ Doch 
gibt es immerhin zahlreiche Beispiele fremden Einfiusses, die von der 
gesamten Gelehrtenwelt ohne weiteres angenommen werden. Besonders 
auf dem Gebiete des quantitativen Einflusses auf den deutschen Wort- 
sdialz sehen wir in sehr vielen Beispielen unverkennbar fremden Einfluss 
vorliegen.^® Wir haben zweifelsohne keltische, romanische, slavische und 
andere Bestandteile im germanischen und deutschen Wortschatze, die 
nur durch friihere Beriihrung mit fremdem Sprachgute zu erklaren sind. 
Weniger verarbeitet ist das Gebiet fremden Einflusses in qualitativer 
Hinsicht. Es scheint hier noch vieles zu geben, was erst durch die Ver- 
bindung mit anderen Wissenschaften, wie Geschichte und Prahistorie, 
gelost werden wird. Der qualitative Einfluss hat schon fruh die Sprach- 
psychologen interessiert. An ihn glaubt besonders W. Wundt, wenn er 
von einer Vermischung grosseren Stils eines nichtgermanischen Stammes 
mit einem germanischen Stamme spricht. Der sprachlich unterliegende 
fremde Teil nimmt dabei die Grammatik und den Wortschatz des er- 
obernden Teiles an, iibertragt aber seine Spracheigentiimlichkeiten auf 


phenomenon in the Romance languages that origmated in Celtic soil, . . . leads to the 
suspicion that the transition . . - was due to Celtic influence.’’ 

Zu ihnen gehort besonders Gustav Neckel {Germanen und Kelten^ 1929) der sich be- 
muht die Germanen-Kelten Frage in zweifelhaften Fallen immer in deutschfreundlichem 
Sinne zu losen. Der dem Keltentum von ihm zugestandene Einfluss ist nicht bedeutend. 
Es durfte deshalb sicher nicht als radikal erscheinen, wenn sich dieser Aufsatz des ofteren 
gerade deswegen auf diese wenigen, aber dafur als gesichert zu betrachtenden Zugestand- 
nisse stiitzt. Daher auch die ofteren Zitate aus Neckel in den folgenden Seiten. Ein Leichtes 
waie es nattirlich, den fremden Ursprung unserer Erscheiniing auf Grund der Forschungen 
von Gelehrten wie S. Feist, H. Schuchardt, F, Kaufimann, A. Meillet und H. Hirt nach- 
zuweisen, die starkere Vermischung und starkeren fremden Einfluss annehmen. 

23 Beispiele dafur finden sich konservativ zusammengetragen in RudoM Much, Dt, 
Stammeskunde (Wien, 1920). 

30 W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie (Leipzig, 1916), i, 405, 495, 660 u. a. 
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die neuangenommene Sprache.®^ Dieser Einfliiss muss sich also qiialita- 
tiv, d.h. in der Aussprache der neuen Worter beinerkbar machcii, Es 
werden somit alte zugrundeliegende Sprcchlendenzen aiif die iieuer- 
worbene Sprache tibertragen und dadurch die neuen Laute aiif Ckund 
der alten Sprachgewohnheit umgeiindert. Wemi wir nun den Griind dci 
Palatalisierung und Vokalisierung, den wir ja niclit aus dcm Geiniani- 
schen ableiten konnen, vermittels einer Spradivermischuug erklarcn 
wollen, miissen wir zunaclist zcigen, dass in denjcnigen Dialcktcn, in 
denen sie jetzt noch existiert, eine Verschmelzung slattgefunden hat und 
dass das fremde, absorbierte Element in der Richtung unsercr Erschei- 
nung zu wirken fahig war,^^ was allerdings wegen des Zuriickgchens in die 
graue Vorzeit und der Knappheit brauchbareii Materials betrachtliche 
Schwierigkeiten bietet. 

6, Bei der Vermischung der obengenannten deutschen Stamme vor und 
zur Zeit der Volkerwanderung konnen nur drei grossere Volkergruppen 
in Betraclit kommen, die wir auf diese Moglichkeit hin priiien mlissen. 

A. Slavischer Einjluss , — Es istnur Wenigesund Unsicheres, was wdr 
aus einer vorchristlichen Vermischung von Slaven und Germanen wissen, 
besonders was sich aus Flussnamen (Weichscl) und Spurcn der gcrmani- 
schen Lautverschiebung erschliessen lasst. Eine ctwas starkere Vermi* 
schung deutscher Stamme mi t slavischen ergibt sich im spatercn MitlelaE 
ter, die allerdings in ihren Einzelheiten noch stark im Dunkcl liegt. Doch 
fand diese Vermischung eher auf niederdeutschem und mitteldeutschem 
Gebiete (einschliesslich Nordbayerns) statt, weniger auf oberdeutsdiem. 
Wir werden also auf diese Frage beim Lausitzischen und Thiiringischen 
zuriickkommen mlissen. Das Rheinfrankische und Wallische schciden, 
da ja eine Vermengung in grbsserem Stile erforderlich ist, von voriie- 
herein aus. Auch das Bayrische muss hier ausscheiden. Es ist ja eine 
Tatsache, dass besonders in Nordbayern eine Vermischung mit slavE 

Ein modernes Beispiel dieses Vorganges sehen wir beim fsud) deutschen Immigrariten 
in Amerika, der seine Sprecheigenttimlichkeiten, z.B die stimmlosen Medien, auf das 
Englische tibertragt. Nur liaben wir es hier natiirlich mit einer Minoritat zu tun. immer' 
hm ist es nnausbleiblich, dass sich das amerikanische Englisch wegen der Vdlkervermi- 
schung anders auszuwirken bestrebt wie das britische Englisch. Von einem verwandten 
Beispiel spricht Riid. Lenz {Zs.f, rom, Phil., 1893, p. 308), wenn er sagt: **Das cMlenische 
Spanisch ist wesentlich Spanisch mit araukanischen Lauten.” Dazu bemerkt W. Streit- 
berg (Germ, -Rom, Monatsschrift^ i (1909), 4); ^‘Diese Erscheinung erkkirt sich daraus, dass 
in Chile ein starker Prozentsatz von Spaniem eingewandert ist; infolgedessen liaben die 
Eingebornen ihre Sprache aufgegeben, ihre Artikulationsgewohnlieit, ihr Lautsystem 
aber haben sie beibehalten ” 

Unter dxeser Bedingung wiirde auch G. Neckel (op, ciL, p. 51) das Vordringen der 
germ. Lautverschiebung aus dem sprachlich gemischten Siiden Deutschlands zugeben, 
wenn er sagt: ‘'tJberzeugend ware dies, wenn das Keltische die phonelische Bedingung 
erfuHte,” 
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schen Elementen stattgcfunden aber ein slavischer EinJSuss kommt 
hier schon deshalb nicht in Frage, da sich in Nordbayern unsere Erscbei- 
nung nur in ganz geringem Masse zeigt. Der vokalisierende Mittelpunkt 
liegt siidlich der Donau. Auch kame das Tschechisclie schon deshalb 
nicht in Betracht, weil es die Mouillierung des I nicht (mehr) kennt. 
Man konnte eher von einer Beeinflussung des Tschechischen durch das 
Deutsche sprechen, wenn man an den Umlaut und das sogenannte mitt- 
lere “deutsche V’ denkt.®^ Ad eine Vermischung in friiher Zeit im boh- 
mischen Talkessel mit den Markomannen-Bayern ist wiederum nicht 
zu denken, da diese schon um 500 A.D. abzogen, um von andern germa- 
nischen Stammen dort abgelost zu werden. Erst als auch diese abgezogen 
waren, stand das Land den bedeutend spater nachriickenden Slaven 
offen.®® 

B, Romanischer Einfluss. — Dieser Einfluss konnte weniger im Lau- 
sitzischen und Thiiringischen, eher im Wallischen, Frankischen und 
Bayrischen slattgefunden haben. Und doch wissen wir, besonders im 
letzteren Falle, nichts von einer Vermischung in grosserem Stile. Denn 
die wenigen Soldaten^ die nach Zuriickziehung der romischen Garnisonen 
in Bayern verblieben, konnten unmoglich diese Erscheinung bewirken. 
Es fragt sich ausserdem, in welch starkem Masse das Lateinische fahig 
gewesen ware, unsere Erscheinung hervorzurufen. Es unterschied zwi- 
schen zwei /-Lauten, dem sonus tenuis oder exilis im Wortanlaut und in 
der Gruppe und dem sonus plenus oder pinguis zwischen Vokalen, 
Im Altfranzosischen begegnen wir in der Verbindung -li- bereits der 
Palatalisierung, z.B. Lat. saUre>SLhz, saillir (worauf im Neufrz. voile 
Vokalisierung und Verschleifung iiber die Spirans y stattfand). Daftir 
haben wir in manchen Gegenden des romanischen Gebietes Vokalisierung 
in den Gruppen pl^ cl^ fl am Wortanfange, die aber ihrerseits wiederum 
im Deutschen in dieser Stellung iiberhaupt nicht vorhanden ist. Man 
konnte schon bei der auf einer germanischen Tendenz beruhenden u- 
Vokalisierung sehen, dass diese Anfangsgruppen bedeutenden Wider- 
stand hervorriefen.®® Es scheint, dass die der fremden Erscheinung 

S3 So soUen die Narisker nach A. Vierling, ‘‘Die slav. Ansiedlungen in Baiem/’ Meitr, 
zuf Anthrop, und Urgesck Bayerns, xrv (1902), 190, einen Einfluss auf die Bajuvarier 
ausgehbt haben. 

34 VgL F. Miklosich, Vergl Lautlehre der slav. Sprachen, p. 502: “Aber das Czechische 
hat in den meisten Teilen seines Gebietes nur das mittlere, deutsche iJ: das Slovak, scheidet 
I und 1.’^ Das Eindringen des deutschen l-Lautes veilegt M. in die Zeit Hussens; als Bei- 
spiele gibt er: lyko>liko, tobo!ka>tobolka. 

33 VgL I. Schrdnil, Slav. Grundriss der Vorgesck. Bdhmens und Mdhrens (1928), p. 273: 
“Um die Wende des 6. und 7. Jahrh. findet also in den bdhmischen Landem die germa- 
nische Kolonisation ihren Abschluss.^' 

3® VgL C. Selmer, V elarizalion^ etc., pp, 222, 223. 
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sich eiitgegenstemmende starkere Tendenz des Germaiiischen, die An- 
fangslaute mil ziemlicher Veliemenz^'^ einzufukren, ein Stimmloswerden 
des /-Lautes verursachle (z.B. in dem Worte “Platz” ist das I stimmlos), 
was natiirlich eine Vokalisiening unmoglich machte.^^ Dock ist es im- 
merkin merkwiirdig, dass z.B. im Bayriscken die MouilJicrung viel 
weiler entwickelt ist, als im Romaniscken. Audi dcr Gcdauke, dass in 
vielen kier zustandigeii romanisdien Spradien in phonetisdicr Hinsidit 
an eine keltiscke Beimisdmng zu dcnken ist,^® wird iins die Endlusuiig 
nickt im Romanisdien sudien lassen. 

C. Keltischer Einfluss . — Vermisckung mit keltiscken Stammen ist 
durckaus moglick und auck w^akrsckeinlick. Gerade die Vcrwandtsdiaft 
des Keltiscken mit den librigen Spracken, besonders dem Gcrmanischen 
ist mekr in Einzelkeiten uiitersuckt worden, wobei sich gcgcniibcr den 
andern idg. Dialekten cine merkwiirdige Ubcreinstimmung, besonders 
im Wortsdiatze feststellen liess.^® Man hat auf Grand dcr vielen Bestre- 
bungen sogar von einer erneuten ‘‘Keltomanie^^ gesprocken, die vide un- 
erklarliche Phanomene auf keltiscken Einfluss zuriickfuhren wollte. Dcr 
etwas lieblos klingende Name hat dock nur den Zweek, Forschcr in ihren 
Zusammenhangsbeziekungen vorsichtig sein zu lassen, ohnejedoch die auf 
ernster Forscherarbeit beruhenden und diese Frage bejakenden Tkesen 
als unwissenschaftlich bezeichnen zu woollen. Manner wie Kluge, Feist, 
Hirt und Much glaubten deshalb auck auf Grund ihrer dicsbeziiglicken 
Forschungen Keltisch und Germanisck cinander bedcutend naher brin- 
gen zu konnen. Dass ein quantitaliver keltischer Einfluss im Germani- 
schen vorliegt, wird von niemandem bezweifelt. Er kann daher kommen, 
dass die Kelten in der vorchristlichen Periode den Germanen gegeniiber 
die kulturell Gebenden, vielleicht auck die politisch Herrschenden waren. 
Hierker gekort natiirlich die betrachtlicke Menge von Lehnwbrtcrn im 

Vgl. E. Prokosek, Sounds and History ^ etc., p. 49: “The muscles of the tongue are, 
in general, inclined to be tense, a fact which largely prevents the rill formation so common 
in Romance and Slavic tongues. The energetic expiration makes the language rather averse 
to a distinct voicing of consonants.’^ 

Dieser Gedanke legt die Vermutung nahe, dass sich in denjenigen romanischen Dialek- 
ten, in denen diese Anfangsgmppen unverandert sind, wegen ciner starkcren Vehemenz 
in der Einfuhrung des Wortanlautes eine dem Germanischen laoindeslens ahnliclic Tendenz 
zeigt. Auffallend ist im Franzbsischen z.B. blanCf dair^fleur gegentiber Italienischera bianco ^ 
chiarOifiore. Sollte man in der Isle de France an eine stdrkere Vemiischung mit Germanen, 
bzw. Westfranken und hiemit an germanischen Einfluss zu denken haben? tJber germ. 
Einfluss siehe auch U. T. Holmes and E. Vaughn, “Germanic Influence on Old French 
Syntax,” Language, ix, 162-170. 

tJber die auflaUende Ahnlichkeit zwischen Gallisch und Lateinisch und qualitativen 
Einfluss im Lautstande berichiet unter anderen E. W. Windisch, Gall. Gram.^ i, 392. 

Betreffs der jlingsten Zusammenstellung auf Grund von Walde-Pokomys Vgl. 
dcr Mg. Spr, siehe Geo S. Lane, “The Germano-Celtic Vocabulary/’ Lang.^ m, 244-264. 
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Sprachschatze, sodann die keltischen FIuss-, Gebirgs- und Ortsnameii^ 
welche gerade in Siiddeutschland die germamschen Bezeiclinungeii 
betrachtlicli an Zahl iibertreffen. Auch G. Neckel, der zweifelhafte 
Falle immer in germanenfreundlichem Sinne zu losen bestrebt ist^ macbt 
bier bedeutende Zugestandnisse. Was uns jedoch besonders interessieren 
muss, ist die Frage, ob das Keltische in qualitative! Hinsicbt uberhaupt 
fabig war, eine andere Spracbe zu beeinflussen. Zeigte das Keltiscbe 
Mouillierung oder eine abnlicbe Erscheinung? Erst spat fliessen die 
Quellen, die bei dieser Frage eine Antwort zu geben versprecben. Gerade 
deswegen ist aucb das Altkeltiscbe nicbt so vollig durcbforscht und stebt 
nicht auf so sicberen Grundlagen wie die germaniscben Dialekte. Bass 
wir erst mit einer der Zukunft vorbebaltenen Bereicberung der altkel- 
tiscben, bzw. keltoromaniscben Studien einer endgultigen Losung quali- 
tativen Einflusses naber treten konnen, soli uns bier nicbt entmutigen. 
Die Untersuchung des Keltiscben wird uns schon deshalb interessieren, 
well sicb gerade fiir unseren Fall folgende Vorbedingungen fur einen 
Einfluss feststellen lassen: 

Zunacbst sind es die keltischen Entsprecbungen des Z-Lautes, die uns 
mit ihrem al und aus derSpbare des germaniscben weit wegfiibren. 
Abnlich wie bei der Mouillierung zeigt sicb also bier eine Vorliebe fiir 
die belle i-Farbung.'^^ Es ist ganz undenkbar, dass die dunklen ?^-Ent- 
sprechungen des Germaniscben in engerer Beziebung zur i-Vokalisierung 
stehen kdnnten als die keltiscben i- Entsprecbungen. Eine Vorliebe fiir 
die i-Farbung zeigt sicb im Keltiscben aucb darin, dass z.B. im Altiri- 
scben beim Zusammentreffen von Konsonanten von verscbiedener Far- 
bung immer das mouillierende (i-) Timbre siegt. 

Auffailend ist ferner, dass die Mouillierung aucb im Keltischen eine 
nicht unbetracbtlicbe Rolle spielt und spielte. Pedersen berichtet, dass 
vom Anfang der Uberiieferung bis beute im Iriscben die mouiilier- 
ten, d.h. an die Mundsteilung eines i oder e angenaberte Ausspracbe 
der Konsonanten eine grosse Rolle spielte. Aus den zablreicben Beispie- 
le von Umlaut und Epentbese gebe aber bervor, dass die Mouillierung 
in einer alteren Periode im Brittaniscben eine wichtige Rolle gespielt 
haben miisse.^^ Somit ist also in diesem Falle eine Moglicbkeit der Beein- 

Vgl. H. Pedersen, Vergleich. LauUehre der kelt. Sprachen (1909), p. 43: Kelt, ist 

bei idg r, I das i-Timbre durchgefiibrt. 

Siebe K, Brugmann, Grundriss dervergl. Gram der idg Sprachen^ i, 299. 

In dieser Hinsicbt sagt H. Pedersen, op. ciLf p. 144: “In den keltiscben Spraclien ist 
das j-Timbre dnrcbgedrungen, aber es gibt Uberbleibsel des alten 2 ^-Timbre in den alten 
keltiscben Spracben, Falle, in denea wir statt U lu baben/* Das i-Timbre ist also weit 
iiberwiegend Sollte das w-Timbre gar fremdm Einfluss darstellen? 

^ Op. cit., p. 336. 
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flussung gegeben. Beispiele fur Mouillierung im Irischen, Brittanischeii, 
Bretonischen und Cornischen lassen sich in Menge erbringcn.^® Dabei 
miissen wir uns aber immer vergegeiiwartigen, dass gerade feine Unter- 
schiede von Palatalisierung und Mouillierung, also auch imsere Zwi- 
schenstufen, scliriftlich mindestens unvollkommen, weiiii ubcrliaupi, 
ausgedriickt warden.^® Leider konnen wir auch, so sehr es erwunscht 
ware, die im Keltischen vorhandenen lateinisclien Fremd- und Lehn- 
worter^*^ fiir unsere Arbeit nicht heranziehen. Mil Recht mcint Pedersen, 
dass es bei der engen Verwandtschaft mil dem Lateinisclien und den 
friihen Beruhrungen des Gallischen mit dem Lateinisclien mcist zweifel- 
haft sein muss, ob man es mit einer Entlehnung aus dem Lateinischen 
Oder mit einem echten keltischen Wort oder nur einem spraclilich ver» 
wandten oder mit einem Grundwort fiir cin lateinisches zu tun hat. 
Auch muss man daran denken, dass altere Entlehnungen spater durch 
gelehrten Einfluss dem lateinischen Original ahnlicher gemacht warden. 

Ferner sehen wir, dass die Laute Z, n, t, d in grossem Umfangc palatali* 
siert und mouilliert werden, dass also gerade unsere Erscheinung im 
Keltischen vorhanden war. Das Hauptmitlel zur Bezeichnung der Mouil- 
lierung im Altirischen ist ein i, um den alEzierten Konsonanten zu be- 
zeichnen.'^® Auch Umlaut, ein der Epenthese und Mouillierung verwand- 
ter Vorgang, tritt uns in zahlreichen Abarten entgegen.^^ 

Fernerhin wissen wir, dass es z.B. im Irischen eine Vierheit von Z- 
Lauten gab,®*^ namlich L, Z, L, Z, also auch ein stark und ein schwacher 
mouilliertes Z. Dieses Vorhandensein von moiiillierten Lauten spricht 
unbedingt fiir eine Tendenz zum Mouillieren, Es ist dieselbe, die wir 
auch in den anfangs erwahnten deutschen Dialekten beobachtcn konnen, 
wenn auch in veranderter Fassung. 

Dass eine Beeinflussung germanischer Laute durch Nichtgermanen im 
Bereich der Moglichkeit liegt gibt auch NeckeP^ zu, wenn er sagt: 
‘Wielleicht sind die Zapfchen-r und die stimmlosen Medien (Sud- 
deutschland) Erbstucke aus der vorgermanischen Zeit Suddeutschlaiids. 
Aber dann sind sie auf dem Wege der Doppelsprachigkeit von den Ger- 
manen iibernommen und in den Kinderstuben fortgepflanzl worden. . . . 
Moglich ist ferner, dass der erste Anstoss zur germanischen Lautver- 

Fur die Bezeichnung und die zahlreichen Lautgesetze der Mouillierung (nomina 
ahstracia^ gen. sg. der a-Stamme etc.), op. cU.^ pp. 345, 469, 372 if. 

^ Vgl. Julius Pokorny, AUir, Gram. (1925), p. 9: ‘^Die lenierte Aussprache wird nur bei 

p bezeichnet, seit 840 auch bd 

Pedersen, op, cit., p. 190. Op. ciLj p. 341. 

op. cit, p. 356. t)ber die Lenition der Verschlusslaute siehe Julius Pokorny, op. cU.^ 

Op. cU.f p. 145; handelt auch von den Gesetzen, unter denen I mouiUlert wird. 

^^Op.dk^ p.51. 
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schiebung in Siiddeutscbland geschah/^ Wenn wir also als Bedingung fiir 
fremden Einfluss in dem Hervorbringen der Mouiliierung Doppelspra- 
chigkeit annebmen diirfen, muss uns daran gelegen sein, eine gescMcht- 
liche Vermischung der die Mouiliierung aufweisenden Volksstamme mit 
nichtgermanischen Stammen zu beweisen.Dass ein Volk, das eine fremde 
Sprache annimmt, die Artikulation notwendig verandern muss, bedarf 
keines Beweises.®^ Je verschiedener die Sprachen, desto gewaltiger muss 
die Wirkung sein. Eine Vermischung fand in der grauen Vorzeit ilberall 
dort statt, wo die nach Siiddeutscbland vorriickenden Germanen auf 
keltische oder romaniscbe Bevolkerung stiessen. Wo dies der Fall war, 
haben wir es mit tiberbleibseln der letzteren und desbalb mit Miscb- 
bevolkerung zu tun. Es bat sogar keltische Spracbinseln in Suddeutsch- 
land bis tief in unsere Zeitrechnungsperiode herein gegeben,^^ Beispiel 
gilt aucb das Fortleben des Mainnamens in seiner keltiscben Form mit 
oi. Wahrend im Nor den Deutschlands germaniscbe Flussnamen in der 
Mebrzahl sind, findet man in den siidlicben Gegenden ein Vorwiegen 
allopbyler und keltischer Namen, wie Neckar, Kocher, Isar, Ilz, Laber, 
Loisach, Naab, Tauber, Vils, Wiirm etc.^^ Ebenso ist es mit Gebirgsna- 
men wie Alpen, Taunus, Haardt und Spessart. Wenn aucb die ^‘HalF’- 
Orte (Hallein, Hallstadt, Halle, Reichenball etc.) fiir uns wenig dienstbar 
sind, muss man doch wenigstens bei den '^Walch”-Orten (wie See-, 
Strass-, Traun-, -stadt, -see und vielen mebr) an eine Vermischung mit 
Kelten oder Keltoromanen denken.^® Der vor der Lautverscbiebung 
entlebnte Name ^ Walcben’^ wurde eben wie “Alemannen^^ bei den Fran- 
zosen und ^^Sacbsen” bei den Finnen, als pars pro toto fiir die Kelten 
gebraucbt.®® Selbst wenn die Walcben (nach Neckel) nur germaniscbe 
Riickwanderer waren,^*^ miissen sie durcb ihre jahrhundertlange Verbun- 
denbeit mit den Gailiern stark gallisiert gewesen sein, weshalb sie ja 
aucb von den Germanen als “Fremdlinge’^ bezeichnet wurden. Wir 

Vgl. G. Neckel, op, cit., p. 129. 

53 Op cit , p. 25. Naturlicb darf man bier rdcbt an die bis ins 15. Jabrbundert in oster- 
reicb. und bayr. Klostern lebenden Irlander denken. (Vgi. D. I. Bincby, ^‘Irisb Benedic- 
tines in Mediaeval Germany,” Studies j An Irish Quart, Review j xvm, 194.) 

5^ Vgl. R. Much, op, cit., p. 42. 

55 Von geringer Bedeutung nur konnen naturlicb keltogermaniscbe Namen sein, wie 
z B. Boiocalus, wenn aucb zugegeben werden muss, dass die tJberzabl keltischer IJber- 
nabmen gegeniiber den romaniscben der spateren Zeit eber an keltische Vermischung und 
ebemalige Uberlegenbeit denken l^sst. (Vgl. E. T. Rarsten, op, cit,, p 198.) 

55 Altnordiscb Valir bezeichnet die Bewobner Nordfrankreicbs. 

57 Nach Casar die ^'Volcae Tectosages,” die aus Galben nach Germanien zogen. '^Itaque 

ea, quae fertilissima sunt Germaniae loca circa Hercyniam silvam Volcae Tectosages 

occupaverunt atque ibi consederunt. Quae gens ad hoc tempus iis sedibus sese continet’’ 
{B,G. 6, 24.) 
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finden diese Bezeichnung auch bei Notker^^ und Im Angelsachsischen.®^ 
D. Keltoromaniscker Einfluss, — Die Frage, ob keliischer oder roma- 
nischer oder keltoromanischer Einfluss vorliegt, ist sclion deshalb nicht 
leicht zu IdseD, weil Keldsch und Lateinisch einerseils seit friiher Zeit 
nahe verwandt smd®° und andrerseits mit einer Verschmelzung zur Zeit 
des Anfangs der christlichen Zeitrechnung zu rechnen Wir wissen, 
dass gerade in dieser Periode eine Romanisierung der Kelten auf breiterer 
Grundlage erfolgte, die sich besonders in qualitativer Hinsiclit auswirken 
musste. Uber die Art der Vermengung und Hire sprachiichen Folgen siiid 
wir jedoch vom romanischen Standpunkt aus nicht genligend iinter- 
richtet. Wie oben vermerkt, zeigt aber das Latcinische selbst keine 
nennenswerte Anlage zum Mouillieren. Auch die romanischen Haupt- 
sprachen weisen Mouillierung nur in den Verbindungen il oder li und zu 
einem ganz geringen Teil in den Kombinationen pl^ cl, ft, auf. Im Kelti- 
schen zeigt sich dagegen eine Unmasse solcher Erscheinungen (siehe 
oben), so dass sie sogar ein Charakteristikum darstellen. Die MouilJie- 
rung konnte also niemals vom Lateinischen auf das Keltische ubergegam 
gen sein. Es liegt hier eher der Gedanke nahe, dass sie vom Keltischen 
vermittels Vermischung auf das Lateinische tibertragen wurde, wenig- 
stens in denjenigen romanischen Dialekten, die eine starke keltische 
Vermischung aufweisen. NatUrlich konnen wir hier, ebensowenig wie in 
deutschen Dialekten, keine geschriebenen oder phonetisch angedeuleten 
Beweise der Palatalisierung verlangen, am allerwenigsten im Anfangs- 
stadium dieser sich lang hinziehenden Entwicklung. Man denke hier 
auch an die Falle der Nichtbezeichniing des Umlauts im Germanischeii 
und Deutschen. Somit ist es bei unserer Frage nach der Herkunfl der 
Mouillierung genauer, von keltoromanischem als von romanischem Ein- 
fluss zu sprechen, wo immer wir einen solchen feststellen sollten. Als 
weiterer Hinweis auf das Keltoromanische muss es betrachtet werdcn, 
wenn ein deutscher Dialekt dieselbe Erscheinung aufweist wie der be- 
nachbarte romanische (keltoromanische) Dialekt, worauf im Wallischen 

Er spricht von keltischen Ketzem und keltischen Knechten (walaha de stabuh), siehe 
P. Piper (ed.), n, 248, Z.B. swearte malas und w^nfmx tveala. 

Vgl H. Pedersen, op, ciL^ p. 1 : ^‘Deponens und Passiv, 6-Fiiturum und aitdere Tempus- 
bildungen und zahlreiche etymologische Einzeltatsachen best^tigen die genaue Zusammen- 
gehbrigkeit der beiden Sprachzweige, die in Wirklichkeit nur einen, allerdings friih geteilten 
Boppekweig bilden/* Biese enge Verwandtschaft, die sich merkwiirdiger Weise ina Wort- 
schatz am wenigsten nachweisen lasst, wurde von Marstrander angezweifelt. (Sielie 
Funil6 italo-celtique,” Norsk Tidscrififor Sprogmdenskap, in, 241 ff.). 

Vgl. auch F, Kluge, Urgermanisch, p. 4: “Mit dem Keltischen bestehen schon charak- 
teristischere tlbereinstimmungen . . . , aber sie beruhen zum Teil auf der wohi nicht zu 
beanstandenden Tatsache, dass das Latein, das seinerseits mit dem Keltischen nahe 
verwandt ist, auch als nSchster Verwandter des Germanischen zu halten ist.” 
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und Frankischen hingewiesen werden soil. Auck ein anderer Gedanke 
wild uns die Bevorzugung keltischen Einflusses gegeniiber dem lateini- 
scken glaubwiirdiger machen, namlich der, dass es sick beim latemiscken 
Einfluss auf das Deutsche nur um eine meist durch Handel und Verkekr 
hervorgerufene, aussere Beriihrung handelt, bei keltiscker friiker Ver- 
misckung aber um ein in times Zusammenleben. Die Bertikiung der 
Germanen mit den Elelten®^ fallt ja auch sckon viele Jakrkunderte vor 
Ckristus, wahrend die mit den Romanen kauptsachlich in die nackckrist- 
licken Jakrkunderte zu verlegen ist. Wertvollen Hinweis auf diese friike 
Beriihrung mit dem Keltischen liefern uns die keltischen Lehnworter, 
die der germanischen Lautversckiebung unterliegen, 

E. Das Substrat . — Von einiger Bedeutsamkeit ist auch die Frage des 
Substrates. Wenn man mit den Verfechtern der Substrattkeorie an eine 
Beeinflussung des Germanischen durch eine Urbevolkerung glaubt, 
konnte auch in dieser Hinsicht Einfluss angenommen werden. Wir 
konnten hier beziiglich Suddeutschlands, namlich des Bayrischen und 
Wallischen, an das Ratische denken, das aber mit seinem Volkselement 
und seiner Herkunft nock in Dunkel gehiillt ist.®^ Da ferner unsere 
Erscheinung ja auch im Frankischen vorkommt, kann man unmoglich 
hier solchen Einfluss vermuten. Ausserdem miisste dann eine alpine, 
allophyle Urrasse auch in den iibrigen (alemannischen) Dialekten die 
gleiche oder wenigstens eine ahnliche Erscheinung hervorgerufen haben, 
was jedoch nicht der Fall ist.®^ 

F. Rassenuntersuchungen . — Keine Losung unserer Frage ist ferner 
von Untersuchungen iiber die Rassen zu erwarten. Die Virchowsche 
Schulkinderuntersuchung®® stellt fest, dass der sogenannte reine Ger- 
manentyp (blond) in Norddeutschland in bedeutend hoherem Prozent- 
satz vorzufinden ist als z.B. in Bayern. Daraufhin war man geneigt auf 
eine starkere ungermanische Vermischung in Stiddeutschland zu schlies- 
sen. Diese Untersuchungen bestatigen hochstens die Ansicht, dass der 
Siiden Deutschlands stark gemischt ist. 

7. Unsere letzte Aufgabe muss es nun sein, die Moglichkeit einer Ver- 

Diesbeziiglich sagt auch 0. Behaghel, Gesch, der dt. Sprache (1928), p. 9: “Ein kel- 
tischer Einfluss muss eher vor die Zeit des Sonderdaseins des Deutschen falen,*^ 

Die RSterforschung hat sich seit den Zeiten ihres Begriinders L. Steub iiber Paulis, 
Stolzens und A. Waldes Ulyrertheorie und iiber Ribezzos “herodotische Legende’* zur 
gegenwartigen Theozie Paretis und P. Kretschmers von einer pelasgo-etruskoiden Unter- 
schicht entwickelt. 

^ Wir haben auch Berichte iiber Alpengermanen, die sich in der Schweiz aufgehaiten 
haben soUen: die Gaesaten und ihre Teilstainme, wie die Seduni, DaHtermi, Tulingi- 
Tylangii und Caiucones, deren zeitKches Erscheinen jedoch unsicher ist (vieiieicht 500 
vor Chr.), VgL E. T. Karsten, op, cU.^ p. 82. 

tJber den Prozentsatz der Vermischung vgl. G. Neckei, op. ciL, p. 63. 
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mischuBg der oben genannten deutschen Dialekte mit fremden Volks- 
stammeiij wie den Siaven, Eel ten und Romanen geschichtlich zu unter- 
suchen. Zuverlassige Queilen aus friiher Zcit fliessen sparlich und es 
wild in vielen Fallen der zukiinftigen Geschichtsforschiing vorbehalten 
sein, zu Endergebnisscn aucli in dieser Hinsicht zu gelangen. Dock ergibt 
sich mit dem Wenigen, das herangezogen werden kann, ein in unserem 
Sinne sprechendes, uberzeugcndes Bild. 

A. Das Bayrisch-Osterreichische^^ 

Kmz vor dem Beginn der christlichen Zeiireclinung®^ drangen die 
Markomannen, ein suebischer Volksstamm in den von den keltisclien 
Boiern besiedelten bbhmischen Talkessel ein und besetzten Teile des 
jetzigen Bohmens. Obwohl wir keine schriftliclien Beweise haben und 
solche auch nicht wohl erwarten konnen,ist dock (mit NeckeP®) anzuneh- 
men, dass es dabei zu einer Vermengung mit zuriickgebliebenen Boiern 
kam.®® Ein anderer Punkt bestarkt uns nock in dieser Annalime, namlich 
der, dass die eingewanderten siegreicken Markomannen ihren Namen 
aufgaben und als Boier in das von ihnen benannte Bayern auswander- 
ten. Aber auch die keltischen Boier verschwinden’^® seit dieser Zeit aus 
der Geschichte. An eine schon friiher, also vor der bohmischen Einwaiv 
derung stattgefundene Vereinigung ist, wenn sie auch nicht im Bereich 
der Unmdglichkeit liegt, kaum zu denken, da die Markomannen als 
einer der letzten Stamme am siidlichen Punkte der germanischen Vor- 
riickungslinie eindrangen.*^^ Seit dem 6. Jahrhunderi nach Christus nun 
sind die Bayern in ihren jetzigen Wohnsitzen zwischen Lech und Enns 
siidlich der Donau nachzuweisenA^ In ihren neuen Wohnsitzen stiessen 

^ Uber Beispiele, Grad und Verbreitung der Pal. und Vok. vgl. C. Sekner, ^Talataliza- 
tion/’ etc., pp 126 ff. Vgl Reallex der V or geschichk (Berlin, 1926), iv, 2B0, 281. 

Op. ciLj p. 25: *‘£ine Vermischung fand uberall dort statt, wo die vorruckenden Ger- 
manen auf keltiscb redende Bewobner stiessen. IJberall, wo dies der Fall war, halien wir 
mit Uberbleibseln der letateren und insofem mit Mischbevolkerung zu reclmcn/^ 

Umsomebr ist damit zu reebnen, da nach Karsten (p. 96) die Kelten Bulmien erst 
nacb Cbristi Geburt verliessen. 

^0 Mit *^Boii’' werden zwei keltiscbe Stamme bezeiebnet, die in friiberer Zeit ein Stamm 
gewesen sein miissen, Ein Teil sass in Oberitaiien, der andere in Eobmen, wobin sie 400 
vor Cbr. gekommen sein sollen. Nacb ibrer Auswanderung gingen sie bber die Donau, 
kSmpften mit den Tauriskern, scblossen sicb den Helvetiem an und wurden endlicb (nacb 
Strabo) von dem Dakierkonig Boercebistas vemiebtend gescblageii. Docb sollen sich 
nacb dem Zeugnis von Inscbriften Reste von ibnen bis in die romisebe Zeit erbaiten baben. 
(Siebe R. Much, in J. Hoops’ Reallex. d. germ. AU&rtumskd., p. 303.) Fur die Annabme des 
Namens “Boii” durcb die Markomannen klange ein iSngeres Zusammenieben in Bdbmen 
nacb Karsten gegenuber Muebs Ansebauung iiberzeugender. 

Das Nebeneinandervorkommen der markomanniseben Brandgrbber und keltiscben 
Skelettbestattungen dilrfte in dieser Hinsiebt nicht ganz bedeutungslos sein. 

Wir finden in der lex Baimariorum eine sonderbare Obersebiebt der Fagana, Sms% 
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sie jedoch auf erne romanisclisprechende Bevoikerung, die man wokl als 
Keltoromanen^s betrachten muss. Es waren Vindelikier, Noriker (und 
Rater), die unter romischer Herrschaft, unter der sie melirere Jahrliun- 
derte standen, vollstandig romanisiert worden waren.’^'^ Langsam erfoigte 
die Germanisierung dieser Volkerschaften, die fast bis zum Jahre 1000 
nach Christus dauerte. Wir baben noch um diese Zeit romanisclispre” 
chende Dorfer und Hofe im siidlichen Bayern und jetzigen Tirol. Wie 
weit wir es mit Fremdlingen, also Walchen zu tun haben, ist bier nicbt 
von Wicbtigkeit, da diese entweder reine Kelten, Keltoromanen oder 
(nacb Neckel) gallisierte Germanen vorstellen, Nach dem vorber Gesag- 
ten miisste also entweder durcb rein keitische oder keltoromanische 
Vermiscbung der Grund zu einer Sprachvermischung gelegt worden sein, 
die, da das Keltiscbe f ahig war in unserm Sinne zu wirken, Palatalisierung 
hervorrief und somit die Ricbtung zur endgiiltigen i-Vokaiisierung 
andeutete. Dass die Bewegung eber dem keltiscben als dem lateiniscben 
Element zuzuschreiben ist, diirfte auch daraus hervorgeben, dass von 
alien deutscben Dialekten gerade im Bayriscben diese Bewegung mit 
Ausnabme vom Anlaut tiberall durcbgegriffenbat.’^® Sie konntesicb in der 
Folgezeit in der gescbtitzten Winkelstellung des Bayriscben zwiscben 
mitteldeutscber Gebirgsscbwelle, Bobmerwald und Alpen, ungestort 
entwickeln. 

B. Das WalUscke 

In den alemannischen Dialekten zeigt sicb keine Neigung zur i- 
Vokalisierung. Eine Ausnabme begegnet uns nur in Oberwallis, wenn 
aucb nur in bescbrankter Form. Hier wissen wir ebenfalls, dass die 
deutscbe Einwanderung auf eine romanisierte Bevoikerung stiess."^^ 
tiber die genauere Zusammensetzung dieser romanisierten Bevoikerung 


Drozza, Annion und Eahilinga^ deren Herkunft und Herrscliaftsgebiete noch nicht erklart 
sind. Ein spracMicher Einfluss kann sehr wohl von dieser (keltogermanischen?) Herren- 
scHcht ausgegangen sein. Nacb neuesten Ansicbten soli gerade diese Oberscbicbt das 
bayr Element darstellen, wahrend der Rest der Bevoikerung Alemannen gewesen seien. 

Interessant sind die Stempel der romiscben Tdpfer, die man in Westerndorf bei 
Rosenheim fand, die neben romiscben Namen auch noch keitische Namen vorweisen. 
Vgl. S. Riezler, Geschichte Baierns, i, 43, Anm. S. Riezler, op, cit,, i, 43, 15. 

75 Vgl. 0. Behaghei, Gesck derdt. Sprache (1928), p. 112. Man denke auch an diejenigen 
Ortsnamen, die nicht an der ahd. Lautverschiebung teiinahmen, wie FarlmUrckm (Pur- 
tanum). 

75 Die phonetische Bedingung, die G. Neckel (p. 15) fur das Vordringen der Laut- 
verscMebung aus dem sprachlich gemischten Suden nach Norden verlangt, ist in unserem 
Falle im Keltiscben vie! klarer gegeben als im Romanischen. 

77 Daruber beiichtet O. Behaghei, op. ciL, p. 105 : “Im Oberwallis, das bis dahin durchaus 
eine romanisierte Bevblkerung aufwies, erfoigte etwa im 9. Jahrh. die dt. Besiedlung, die 
wohl vom Haslital im Berner Oberland ausging.^^ 
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sind wir nicht unterrichtet. Moglicherweise war hier eine keltoromanische 
Vermischung eingetreten; denn die Schweiz war friiher von Kelten be- 
wohni.*^® Die Anschauung, dass im Oberwallis und in dem westlicli der 
Aar gelegenen Teil des Kantons Bern burgundische Bestandteile in 
Bevolkerung und Sprache zu finden seien, birgi einige Wahrscheinlich- 
keit in sich, kann aber fur unsere Untersuchung nicht von Bedeutimg 
sein.^® Die Art der Mouillierung lasst uns hier sofort an romanischen 
Oder keltoromanischen Einfluss denken, denn im Wallischen haben wir, 
wie im Romanischen, nur die Gruppe il und li mouilliert. AIs sprachlich 
interessante Parallelen liegen hier romanische Dialckte der sudwest- 
lichen Schweiz vor, z. B, von Neuenburg, Lignieres und Landeron, wo 
man dieselbe Erscheinung feststellen kann, namlich die Mouillierung der 
Gruppe il und U, in folgenden Beispielen:®® te«di = delyou; lire = ylcr; 
mloir == voye ; vouloir = voya. 

Die germanische Tendenz der Velarisierung des /-Lautes zcigt sich im 
Wallischen ebenfalls, oft in demselben Worte,®^ z.B. SgL Esel = esu, und 
PI, *esila = esja. 

C. Das Thuringische 

Im Thiiringischen tritt uns die Palatalisierung nur in ein paar Beispie- 
len in kleinen Teilen Thiiringens entgegen. Es konnte wohl sein, dass die 
Aussprache z.B. des Wortes ‘^spelzen’’ als “speizen’^ oder ‘^spe^lzen^’ 
nicht von alien Forschern gehort wurde. Entweder diirfen wir hofFen, 
dass zukimftige Forschungsarbeiten durch genauere Aufzeichnung ein 
grosseres Verbreitungsgebiet feststellen, oder es sind nur mehr wenige, 
klagliche Reste davon erhalten. Ein Verschwinden ware durchaus nicht 
zu verwundern, wenn man im Gegensatz zum Bayrischcn an die unge- 
schiitzte Lage dieses Dialektes im Herzen Deutschlands denkt. Wie 
leicht konnen die umliegenden, unsere Erscheinung nicht aufweisenden 
Dialekte diese Erscheinung im Laufe der Jahrhunderte verdrangi haben, 
Auch die Vorgeschichte des thiiringischen Stammes liegt noch so sehr 
im Dunkel, dass wir keinen direkten Beweis fiir eine Sprachvermischung 
finden konnen. Das wenige, was wir wissen, ist folgendes: Die Thiiringer- 
Hermunduren waren, wie die Markomannen-Bayern, ein suebischer 


Vgl. T. E. Karsten, op. cit., p. 17: dritter altkeltischer Volksname, der der 

Helvetier, hangt mit der oben angefuhrten altkeltischen Bezeicluiung zusammen Dieser 
Volksstaxom wohnte f ruber im sudwestlichen Deutschland und hat manche Spur in den 
Orlsnamen dieser Gebiete hinterlassen. Aber schon im 2. Jahrh. vor Chr. batten die 
Helvetier diese Gegenden verlassen, denn Casar erwEhnt ihrer schon als Bewoliner der 
Schweiz.*' n vgl. 0. Behaghel, op. ciL, p. 102. 

A, Hajffelin, Die tom. Mundartm der sudwestl. Schweiz (1873), p. 16. 

Siehe K. Bohnenberger, ‘Eie Mundart der deutschen WalKser im Heimattai und den 
Aussenorten,” Beitr. zur Schweizerdt. Gram., ni (1913), ISS. 
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Volksstamm, der nach Beginn der christlichen Zeitrechnung in Bohineii 
einwanderte.^2 Immerhin ware die Moglichkeit einer Vemiscliuiig mit 
den keltiscken Boiern gegeben, da sie nach R. Much®® zur Zeit der Kim- 
bern noch im herkynischen Walde ansassig waren. Ferner warden®^ 
heimatlos umherirrende Schwarme der Hermunduren vom romischen 
Legaten Ahenobarbus im Jahre 1 nach Chr. im ehemaiigen Boierland 
angesiedelt. Wieweit sich die Thuringer vor und nach dieser Zeit mit 
nichtgermanischen Teiien vermengten, ist nicht sicher festzustellen.®^ 
Da die Bayern erst um SOO n. Chr. aus Bohmen auszogen, konnte man 
leicht an ein Nebeneinanderwohnenj vielleicht sogar Zusammenleben 
denken.®® Die Thuringer machten sodann den Langobarden Platz.®^ 
Bei der Besetzung ihrer jetzigen Wohnsitze wird man wegen mangeinder 
Grundlagen trotz der zahlreichen keltischen Bergnamen/® wie Finne, 
Taunus, Sudeten und Eercynia Silva kaum an eine Vermischung mit 
Kelten denken diirfen. Naher liegt der Gedanke an eine Vermischung 
mit slavischen Elementen. Wir wissen auch, dass in diesen Gegenden 
ehemals Slaven®® wohnten. Auch ware das Slavische auf Grund seines 
Lautstandes (weiches /) und seiner Erweichungstendenzen durchaus in 
der Lage, in dieser Hinsicht eine Beeinflussung auszuuben.®^ Doch 
wissen wir wiederum zu wenig von der Art und der Zeit der Vermischung 
(vielleicht gab es nur versprengte, Heine slavische Vorposten), um die 

Auch prahistorisch wird der Wohnsitz der Hermunduren im jetzigexL B oilmen um 
Christi Geburt in neuester Zeit von Leonhard Franz in den Forschungen mid Forischritten 
bestatigt Schon Tacitus berichtet in seiner Germania^ dass die Elbe im Gebiete der Her- 
munduren entspringt. Vgl. auch J. Schr^nil, op. cit , p. 272: “Nach der archaologischen 
Seite finden wir hier eine Reihe Fibeltypen aus der 2. Halfte des 5. Jahrh., die auf eine 
Verbindung mit dem Westen, mit der thuringer Kulturgruppe hin-weisen, und die auch 
L. Liederle zu dem sehr wahrscheinlichen Schluss gefuhrt haben, dass in diesen Grabern 
historische Thuringer zu finden seien.” 

^ J, Hoops, Reallex. d. germ. AUertumskd , p. 303. 

^ Reallex. d. V orgesckichte, rv (1926), 280. 

Nach Karsten (op. cit.j p. 18) erstreckten die Kelten ihre Wanderungen bis zu den 
Fiusstalern der Weser und Elbe. 

Manche Gelehrte nennen alle aus "^Baiahaima hervorkommenden Volkerschaften, 
wie Bayern, Thuringer, Heruler, Rugier etc. mit einem Sammeinamen “Bayern,*’ 

Wiederum ist es merkwurdig, dass die Langobarden, die seit SOS in Italien sesshaft 
sind, ^-Vokalisiemng gehabt haben solien, weshalb K. Hentrich auf den Gedanken kam, 
dass Erscheinungen wie aito (Kalto) in Oberitalien auf langobard. EinSuss zuriickzu- 
fiihren seien (was von Meyer-Liibke bestritten wird). 

Vgl. daruber Karsten (op. cit.y p. 92). Man konnte hier auch an die Walen-Orte denken, 
die noch m Thiiringen vorhanden sind. Siehe 0. Behaghel, op. cit.j p. 113. 

89 Vgl R. Schottin, Die Slaven in Thuringm, Bautzen, 1884; E. E. Fritze, Slav. Fof- 
posten im Herzen MitteldeutscMands, Meiningen, 1906, und L. Gerbing, Die ehemaL Fer- 
hreitung der Slaven in SudwesUhuringen, Mitt, der Geogr. Ges. in Jena, xxx (1912), 1. 

90 Vgl. F. Miklosich, op. ciL, pp. 202, 203. 
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Herkunft unserer Erscheinung darauf zu basieren. Ausserdem linden 
wir ja diese nur in einem geringen Teile Thuringcns und nicht aiicli im 
benachbarten Sachsen und Franken. Dazu konimt, class schon in friiher 
Zeit eine andere germanische Einwanderung erfolgte, wie z B. die fraii- 
kische,®^ sogar anglische, friesische und danische.®- In Ermangeliing ge- 
nauer Vorarbeiten liber das bei der Siedelung vorherrschende Element 
miissen wir es vorlaufig dahin gestellt sein lassen, unsere dorl nur in 
ein paar Beispielen auftretende Erscheinung auf kellischen, slavischcn 
Oder frankischen Einfluss zuruckzufuhren. 

D. Das LausitziscJie 

Die Besiedelung der Lausitz ist ebenfalls sehr uneinheillich. Dorl 
haben wir die Vermischung einer urspiinglich slavischcn Bevolkerung mit 
deulschen Ansiedlern, wobei die letzteren die Oberscliichi bildeten. 
Unsere Erscheinung ist dort auch nicht zur hochsten Stufe, der^VokalE 
sierung, entwickelt. Sie bewegt sich eher in den Zwischenstufen / und jZ* 
Die deiitscheii Einwanderer konnten vielleicht selbst diese Erscheinung 
mitgebracht haben. Die erste Einwanderung in die Lausitz land schon 
zur Zeit Heinrichs I. und Ottos des Grossen^^ stall. Sie wurde im 13. 
Jahrhundert unter den Przemyslidenfursten bedeutend verstarkt. Da 
wir liber diese uneinheilliche deutsche Besiedelung nur unvollkomnien 
unterrichtet sind und nichts iiber ihre Dialekte und Sprechlendenzen 
wissen, konnen wir uns kein Urteil iiber ihre sprachliche Bceinflussung 
bilden. Mehr wissen wir liber Art und Sprache der dortigen slavischcn 
Bevolkerung. Wir haben es hier mit den Lausilzer Wenden zu tun. Der 
Name Oberlausitz tritt erstum die Mittc des 13. Jahrhunderis auf und 
wird erst im 16. Jahrhundert verallgemeinert.^^ Sie wurden auch Serben, 
Sorben, Wenden und Milziener genannt und kamen schon vom 9. Jahr- 
hundert an unter deutsche Herrschaft.®^ Im 13. Jahrhundert trennte sich 
das Niedersorbische vom Obersorbischen.^® Als Uiiterschied in den beideii 
Dialekten gilt die Darstellung der Erweichung (Jotierung).^^ Sprachlich 
war dieser slavische Dialekt sehr wohl in der Lage, einen Einfluss in der 
Mouillierimg auszuliben, denn wir finden hier eine Erweichung des I- 

Vgl, J, Muller, ^^Frankenkolonisationen auf dem Eichsfeld,” Forsck zur sUchs. und 
thur. Gesck, 1912-1913. 

Vgl. K. Hentrich, Die Besiedelung des thur. Eichsfeldes auf Grund der Ortsnamen und 
der Mundartj Duderstedt, 1919. Identf Die Herkunft des velaren I im Westtliilringischen, 
ZfdMaa., 1919, p. 72. Vgl. 0. Bchaghel, ap. ciL, p. 121. 

^ Vgl. H. Enothe, **Zur Gesch. der Germanisierung in der Oberlausitz,” Arekiv fUr die 
sdcks. GeschicMe, N.F., n, 236. 

Vgl. J. P. Jordan, Gram, der wend. $erb. Sprache in der OherlausUz (Prag, 1841), p. L 

VgL G. Schwela, Vergl. Gram, der ober-' und niedersorb. Sprache (Bautzen, 1926), p. 6. 

Ibid.) p. 6, und G. Schwela, op. cit., p. IS. 
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Lautes. Wir finden sogar Beispiele, in denen sich ein urspriinglich hartes 
I (1) in ein weiches verwandelt,®^ das mehr oder minder deutlich wie Ij 
klingt.®® Wie im Keltischen haben wir im Altkirchenslavischen bei idg. 
I die belle Entsprechung li und il anzusetzen/o^ wie ja aucb bei den so- 
nantischen Nasalen i plus n fiir Es ist desbalb kein Zweifel, dass wir 
aucb bei der Erweicbung im dortigen deutscben Dialekt als Beeinflus- 
sung das Slaviscbe, bzw. Wendiscbe zugrunde legen miissen. 

E. Das Frankische 

In grosseren Teilen des frankiscben Dialekts zeigt sich ebenfalls 
unsere Erscheinung, wenn aucb nicbt die hocbste Stufe, die der Vokalisie- 
rung, erreicht wurde. Die Beispiele mebren sicb der walloniscben Grenze 
zu und nebmen in der Ricbtung gegen den Rbein ab.^®^ Aucb in diesen 
Gegenden finden wir, sogar am rechten Rheinufer, viele keltische Fluss- 
benennungen, wie Lippe, Ruhr, Sieg, Labn. Aucb Ortsnamen v/ie Bonn 
und Mainz sollen keltischen Ursprungs sein.^^® Die Moglichkeit einer 
Vermischung der Franken mit Reltoromanen liegt aucb bier vor, da die 
Franken um 450 auf dem linken Rheinufer Fuss fassten und in romani- 
sicrtes Gebiet eindrangen.^^^ So kam es, dass noch bis ins 10. Jahrhundert 
binein sicb innerbalb des germanisierten Gebietes betracbtliche Reste 
einer keltoromanischen Bevolkerung erbielten, namentlicb im Gebiete 
der unteren Mosel, der Eifel, im Hunsriick und in der Ortenau.^®^ Dass 
die Palatalisierung des I dort scbon in friihen Zeiten auftrat, wissen wir 
daher, dass aucb die aus den frankisch-rbeiniscben Gebieten ausgewan- 
derten Siebenbiirger Sachsen dieselbe Erscheinung nocb aufweisen und 
diese somit scbon zur Zeit ibrer Auswanderung im 12. Jahrhundert in 
irgend einer Form kannten2°® Da wir es also aucb bier infolge der Misch- 
bevolkerung mit Sprach vermischung zu tun baben, muss die Palatalisie- 

Vgl. E. Muka, Wh, der Niederwend, Spr^ und ihrer Dial. (Frag, 1926), p. 767 und 
J. F. Jordan, op. cit , p. 30. 

Vgl. D. FfuM, Lausitzisch-Wendisches Wh. (Budissin 1866) : % ist stets weicb Es 
klang fmber wie Ij (so nocb jetzt in anderen siaviscben Dialekten), daber man aucb 
khwalja^ Ijaw etc. statt des jetzigen khwala, law scbrieb.'^ Vgl aucb E. l^uka, op. cit., 
p. 798: “I (altsL y, pok. und cecb. 1) . . . klingt in den meisten Gegenden des N. L. mebr 
Oder minder deuliicb wie Ij (weicbes, palatalisiertes 

VgL K. Brugmann, op. cit., p. 229. Idemj p. 206. 

Vgl. R. Huss, Vergleich. Lmdlehre des Siehmhurg. Mosel jrh Rlpmrtsckmt mtt den 
moselfranz. und wall. Mundarten (1908), p, 45. 

Das Slromgebiet des Oberrbeins war ursprtoglicb von Kelten besetzt, vgl T. E. 
Karsten, op. cit.j p. 92. 

Vgl. 0. Bebagbel, op. citj p. 101. Idem, p. 104. 

106 Siebe R. Huss, “Die Besiedelung des Sacbsenlandes in Siebenburgen,” ZfdMaa., 
1923, p. 258. Aucb A. Scbeiner, “Die Mundart der Burzenlander Sachsen,” DL Diakki- 
geogr.i xvm, 80. Femer O. Bebagbel, op. cit., pp. 171, 120. 
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rung keltoromanischer Einfluss sein.^^"^ Es gibt im Fiankischen ja aiicli 
noch andere Erscheinungen, die auf kcitoromanisclien Einfiiiss ziiruck- 
zufuhren sein sollen, so z.B. der diesen Dialektcii eigene Breiton uiid 
Satzakzentd^® Interessant diirfte es ferner sein, dass in den benachbartcii 
romanischen Dialekten sich dieselbe Erscheinung wie im Fraiikisclien 
zeigi. Fiir iins ist dies ganz natiiriich, da ja die Walioncn wegen ilirer 
Abstammung kellische Eigentiimlichkciten zeigen mussend^® Aiiffaliend 
sind folgende Beispiele, die unsere Annahmebcslaligcn: Wallon. dzay< 
gallicam (Walnuss); Moselfrz. fiyo<filiolum (Solinclien). Sogar die 
Kombinationen pi, cl,fl werden vokalisiert: pyer<placerc (Trcnciy)^^”; 
kyos<colca (Meurtte); bya<blancus (Meurttc). Eine andere, dem 
Deutschen und Romanischen gemeinsam eigentumliche Erscheinung 
dieser Nachbaigebiete sind die von alten e-uiul o-Laulen abgeleitctcn 
Diphthonged^^ Wir haben somit auch im Frankischen bei Palatalisicrung 
und Mouillierung an keltoromanischen Einfluss zu denken. 

Carl Selmer 

Hunter College 

Dazu sagt 0. Weise, den Palatalisierungserscheinungen im Frankischen/^ 
ZfdMaa., 1910, p. 372: “Da die Siebenbiirger schon im 12 Jalirliundert von der Mosel 
und deren NachbarUindern in ihre osthche Heimat ausgewandert sind, so muss die Palata- 
lisierung, sofern sie romanischen Ursprungs ist, mindestens bis in diese Zeit ziiruckgchcn.’’ 
Huss (op. cii.) spncht auch von einer Rivalisierung von Palatalisicrung und Velar isicrung. 
Er erkennt zwar richtig, dass die erstere nicht deutschen Ursprungs sein kann, schiebt ihr 
Erscheinen aber dem Franzosischen zu, was wegen unseres bayrischen Gegenstlickes nicht 
richtig sein kann. Auch seine Behauptung, dass auf Palatalisicmng immer Velarisieiung 
folgen musse, ist zu bezweifeln; denn die Palatalisicrung ist eben ein fremder Eindiingling, 
wahrend die Velarisierung germanischer Natur ist. Wenn er die Paiatalisiemng zur Velari- 
sierung ihre Zuflucht nehmen lasst, bedeutet das doch nichts anclercs, als dass die deutsche 
Tendenz die fremde verdrangt. 

Vgl. dariiber A. Scheiner, Arch, des Vereinsjur siehenhurg. LanAeskmde, xxxiv, 398. 

109 tJber den keltogermanischen Namen “Wallonen,” siehe T. E. Karsten, op. ciL, p. 17. 
Ferner Th. Frings, “Die rhein. Akzentuierung/^ Dt. Dial. Geogr., xiv, 87: “Frankische 
Mundarten geraten unter roman. Oder keltorom. Einfluss. Der fremde Akzent greift 
zuerst die Sprache an, in zweiter Reihe zersetzt der gall, Akzent das Sprachmaterial, . . . 
endlich verschiebt der fremde Akzent auch die kurzen Stammvokale.^^ Der alte kcltische 
expiratorische Akzent soli jetzt noch in frankischen Dialekten fuhlbar sein. 

^^0 Dass im benachbarten romanischen Gebiet die Mouillierung durch Erfassung der 
Anlautskombination waiter forlgeschritten ist als im Frankischen, hat seinen Grund darin, 
dass sie sich eben im Keltoromanischen ungehinderter entwickein konnle als in der Wider- 
stand bietenden deutschen Sprache. Mouillierung in dieser Anlautsgruppe tritt in keinem 
deutschen Dialekte, selbst nicht im Bayrischen auf. 

Vergl. Meyer-Liibke, Hist. Gram, der Frz, Sprache (1908), p, 56: “Sollte es endlich ein 
Zufall sein, dass im Nordfranz. wie im ndrdlichen Rheinischen die gemeingem., bezw. die 
altfrank. a-, e-, i)-Laute verSndert, die u~Lmte jedoch bis heute unverandiert geblieben 
sind?’- 
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A CHARACTERISTIC OF RIME 

TT HAS long been suspected that melody plays a more important part 
A in the structure of a poem than the broken and irregular contours of 
verbal pitch-patterns would seem to indicate. The fact that the voice 
almost never settles for more than one-twentieth of a second on one pitch, 
the constant and rapid movements of the melody of speech, the impossi- 
bility of representing a verbal melody in musical notation — all have 
tended to obscure the relation of melody to rhythmical structure. It has 
been observed, however, that poetic melodies tend to arrange them- 
selves roughly in patterns which coincide with the line or the phrase, and 
that these patterns are often repetitive. It has also been noticed that the 
comma-rise and period-fall tend to emphasize the rhythm and to prepare 
a sort of cadence for the end of a poetic passage. To these functions of 
melody in verse form may now be added a third: riming words tend to be 
pronounced on the same pitch. 

During the course of the objective study of verse being conducted at 
the University of Iowa under the sponsorship of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, a minute analysis has been made of a reading which all 
impartial judges considered one of the best they had ever heard. The 
poem was Herrick^s ‘^To Dianeme^^ — ^^Sweet, be not proud of those two 
eyes, etc.’’ The reader was a nationally known poet who has for a long 
time been connected with a university and who has a deep knowledge 
and appreciation of Herrick’s poetry. His reading was admirable; there 
was complete agreement as to that. A phonograph record of the reading 
was made, and the record was minutely studied by means of the various 
electrical measuring devices in the Iowa laboratories^ to determine the 
precise relations of melody, time, and intensity to the rhythm of the 
poem — to see ^Vhat happens” when a poem is read. Among the many 
interesting things observable when the physical evidence was brought 
together was the fact that each pair of riming words was pronounced on 
approximately the same pitch. ''Eyes” and "skies” were in the neighbor- 
hood of A-sharp; "see” and "free” near C-sharp, etc. The table below 
gives the mean frequency of each riming word.^ The table is in frequencies 

^ The mstraments used were the oscillograph, the phoneloscope (equipped with electrical 
pick-up and amplifier), the high-speed output-level recorder, and the strobophotographic 
camera. The readers were seated before a microphone and asked to read the poem as well 
as they could. They were given no idea of the puipose of the experiment. 

® It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that the characteristic of a sound which enables 
the ear to place it in a musical scale is the number of vibrations per second of the sound 
wave. The faster the vibration, the higher the pitcha 
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insteadof musical tones, because it is much easier to say “269” than to say 
“eight-fifteenths of the way from C to C-sharp.” Middle C represents a 
frequency of about 261 ; the octave above is about 522 ; the octave below, 


1 

about 

130.5. 








eyes 

235 



see 

275 


wear 

225 

skies 

230 



free 

268 


car 

232 



hair 

250 



stone 

178 




air 

248 



gone 

172 




(This is a record of the melody of the voice of a well-known American poet as 
he read the last two lines of a poem by Robert Herrick. Even in these two lines, 
his range of pitch was more than an octave. Observe how he jumped nearly 
seven tones between “precious” and “stone” in order to pronounce his riming 
words on approximately the same pitch.) 

This table, of course, gives only the mean frequency — the central level — 
of the sound. If it were possible to reproduce all the melodic patterns here 
the correspondence would seem still more remarkable. The patterns look 
more alike than their means would make them seem to be. In some cases — 
as in the illustration — the reader jumped as much as two-thirds of an oc- 
tave in order to pronounce a rime at the pitch which he intended for that 
particular pair of sounds.® Furthermore, the patterns of riming words 
bore a considerable resemblance. Both “hair” and “air” consisted of 
waves extending upward about one-fourth tone, followed by a sharp 
glide upward. “Wear” and “ear” were double hump-backed curves 
followed by a short upward movement. “Stone” and “gone” were glides. 

In order to secure some evidence as to whether this characteristic was 
individual with the reader, another subject was asked to read the poem. 
This reader was a young Englishman, an officer in the British colonial 

® The close correspondences are all the more remarkable because the reader employed 
a range of nearly one and one-half octaves in reading this poem. 
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servicCj the author of several books of verse, and a graduate of Cam- 
bridge. He read “To Dianeme’’ twice, at an interval of about one hour. 
The mean frequencies of his rimes are given in the following table: 



first 

second 


first 

second 

eyes 

230 

240 

wear 

240 

225 

skies 

225 

238 

ear 

245 

228 

see 

235 

250 

stone 

220 

215 

free 

235 

250 

gone 

210 

205 

hair 

250 

222 




air 

254 

225 





Not only were the correspondences of frequencies fully as marked in the 
reading of the young graduate of Cambridge as they had been in the 
reading of the American poet, but the patterns were in many cases simi- 
lar. “Stone’’ and “gone” were glides; “wear” and “ear” had the same 
double humps; “see” and “free” had a wavy motion downward. 

That evidence appeared to indicate that the characteristic of rimes 
was not individual to the one reader. The question then remained: is the 
characteristic individual to Herrick’s poem? In order to test this, a young 
man who graduated from the University of Mississippi, and has for some 
time been writing and studying, was asked to read the first thirteen lines 
of Coleridge’s “Christabel.” Herrick’s poem is fairly regular in its tet- 
rameter couplets; “Christabel,” written nearly two centuries later, is 
more irregular in its rime-scheme and is considerably more irregular in 
the syllabic arrangement of its metre. Yet, these were the mean fre- 
quencies of the riming words: 


clock 

160 

rich 

220 

hour 

167 

cock 

177 

bitch 

217 

shower 

167 

cock 

177 

rock 

158 

loud 

162 

whoo 

167 

clock 

160 

shroud 

162 

crew 

158 






In order to make a further test, a young woman who had graduated 
from the Oregon State College, and had since done a considerable amount 
of work in dramatics, was asked to read three stanzas of Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam (Section cvi). The stanzas from In Memoriam separate 
the rimes by two lines, abba. These were the mean frequencies: 


sky 

340 

new 

400 

light 

342 

snow 

357 

night 

346 

go 

342 

die 

345 

true 

395 


mind 360 

more 360 

poor 360 

kind 36S 
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A Characteristic of Rime 


Out of all these readings the greatest difference in the mean frequencies 
of any pair of rimes was seventeen vibrations, which in that range was 
a little over one half tone, while the average difference was only live 
vibrations.^ 

What may we make of this evidence? Here we have four readers, from 
England to Oregon, none of whom heard any of the others read. We 
have three poems, covering more than two centuries of English literature 
and greatly different in form and style. The same characteristic of 
riming words was observed in every reading of every poem. Tlie evidence 
is certainly a fair sampling, and the results are enough to indicate a ten- 
dency. We need now to study five thousand good readings. In matters 
such as this, in which the proof must be inductive, it is well to let the 
evidence, as it accumulates, write the law. But we may say, by way of 
summary, that there has been observed in good reading of verse a ten- 
dency to set off riming words by similar intonations. 

The implications of this tendency are so many and so important that 
full consideration must await further evidence. Let me merely indicate a 
few. This information indicates the contribution of melody to rime and 
another of its contributions to rhythm. Rime ^hings the belF^ for rhythm. 
The Physical Basis of Rime, according to Henry Lanz, in the book of that 
name, is, as far as melody goes, a sort of cadence of the characteristic 
frequencies (the central harmonic compositions) of the vowels, but~hc 
explains — “the melody contained in the vowels has nothing in common 
with the so-called ^intonation,’ change of the fundamental of our voice 
as we speak.”® Verrier, Scripture, Morris,® and others have found pat- 
terns of intonation which have a tendency to duplicate each others’ form 
and hence, by implication, to return toward the same point. If, now, it 

^ Another interesting feature of the frequencies observed was that in about three-fourths 
of the cases the riming sound passed through or very near submultipies of the characteristic 
frequency of the vowel. The characteristic frequency is explained by Dayton C. hfiller 
{The Science of Musical Sounds 1916) as the “characteristic region of resonance which 
remains the same for all voices.^^ It is this that is supposed to give the vowel its peculiar 
quality. It has nothing to do with the fundamental pitch of the sound" -only with the 
quality of the sound. Professor Miller^s results were rechecked and restated by I. B. 
Crandall, “The Sounds of Speech/* Bell System Technical Journal (1925), pp. 25 if!., and 
by M. H, Liddell, The Physical Chwractenstics of Speech Sounds ^ published by Purdue 
University (1924r-27), — The characteristic and its related frequencies are those on which 
the vowel may be pronounced most easily and most effectively. Does the tendency of the 
voice to seek this frequency mean that the good reader unconsciously seeks the convenient 
key, the natural frequency of the vowel he wishes to emphasiz:e? 

^ Op, p. 25. 

® Verrier, Essai sur les Primipes de la MUrique Anglaise, Scripture, Grunizilge der 
EngUsche V erswissenschaft (Marburg, 1929), which sums up his monumental researches 
into English verse. Morris, TheOfchesiroMonof the Metrical Line, (Ann Arbor, 1923). From 
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is shown that good reading habitually sets off rimes by identical, or nearly 
identical intonations, as well as by characteristic frequencies of over- 
tones, the nature of poetic melody will be better understood. If it is 
known that each melodic phrase has a definite goal, it will be easier to 
study the variations around that goal, and it may even be possible to 
work out a crude theory of keys and tonal relationship for verse to cor- 
respond to the elaborate one we have for music. All in all, the tendency 
points convincingly to the close analogy of music and verse. Investiga- 
tion is leading us more and more to see the truth of Samuel Johnson’s 
statement that all versification is the '‘joining of music with reason.” 

WiLBun Lang Schramm 

University of Iowa 


Mr. Morris’ tables of pitches, it is possible to quote the following mean frequencies for 
riming words: 


swing 

120 

140 

lie 

138 

141 (134) 

203 

thing 

123 

177 

rye 

133 

129 

210 

blue 

133 

130 

sky 



218 

do 

120 

127 






Mr. Morris, unfortunately, does not describe his readers nor does he indicate the precise 
nature of the melodic pattern* 



Acts op the Executive Council 


I. Under date of February 5, 1935, the Advisory Committee asked for 
a vote by the Executive Council to fill the vacancies on the five Standing 
Committees due to arise on July 1, As a result of the ballot vote the fol- 
lowing persons were elected as members of the Skinding Committees for 
the term ending July 1, 1940. 

Ediiorial Committee, H. W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan 
Monograj^h Series, J. H. Hanford, Western Reserve Univ 
Revolving Fund Series, Henning Larsen, Univ, of Iowa 
Rotograph Fund, W. L. Bullock, Univ. of Chicago 
Program Committee, Ernst Feisc, The Johns Hopkins Univ . 

II. At the same time authorization was given to President Searles’ 
proposal to dedicate the 1935 volume of PMLA to Professor Carleton 
Brown, and to include in it his photograph, a bibliography of his wilt- 
ings and a record of his services to the Association. The first Vice-Presi- 
dent was not informed — by vote of the Advisory Committee. 

III. Under date of March 26 the Secretary transmitted to the Council 
recommendations made by the Committee on Research Activities: 

1. The following books are recommended for application to the American Council of 
Learned Societies in aid of publication: 

I (arranged alphabetically) 

Keniston, Hayward* The Syntax of Castilian Prose: Sixteenth Century $2100 
(Banta) 

Lancaster, H. Carrington: History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seven- 
teenth Century (not for publication by the Association) $1000 
la (different in kind) 

Malone, Kemp: Widsith (for joint publication by the Association and Methuen) 
$375 

II (less distinguished) 

Jackson, George Pullen: Early American Spiritual Folk-Songs $1200 
Raysor, Thomas M. (ed.) Coleridge^s Miscellaneous Criticism £410 
Parsons, Coleman T. : Scott and the Supernatural $700 
Clement, Nemours Honors, Romanticism: France $2500 

2. It is recommended that books so subsidized for publication by the Modern Language 
Association form a new unnumbered series. The provisional title Research Committee 
Publications is suggested. 

3. It is recommended that S. H. Monk^s ‘‘Theories of the Sublime in the Eighteenth 
Century,’^ for which the American Council of Learned Societies has granted a subsidy, 
be published by the Modern Language Association and not (as originally provided) 
elsewhere. The profits from sales will revert to the Association. 

4. It is recommended that the American Council of Learned Societies be requested to en- 
deavor to provide some means for aiding publication of bibliographies and indices. Six 
meritorious works of this nature have been submitted. 

5. It is recommended that publication of the Arthurian Bibliography II be aided from the 
income of our Research Fund. This was done for the Arthurian Bibliography I. The 
^pense to the Association should not exceed $100, and may be much less, 
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Acts of the Executive Council 1229 

The Council approved Recommendations 1, 3, and 5^ but not 4. Under 
2 the Council approved the series, but not the name. Under 1 pursuant 
to a further recommendation of the Committee it added, between Jack- 
son and Raysor, Alfred Harbage’s Cavalier Drama. 

IV. Under date of April 29 the Advisory Committee asked for a vote 
by the Council on the following topics. The results of the vote are listed 
under each topic. 

1. Nominations to tlie Council* 

T. Moody Campbell, Northwestern University 
Frank W. Chandler, University of Cmcinnati 
George R. Coffman, University of North Carolina 
Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College 
W. W. Lawrence, Columbia University 
Casimir D. Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin 

2. Invitations for the 1936 meeting* 

A joint invitation from the College of William and Mary and the University of 
Richmond was accepted. 

3. Appointment of three committees, as follows. 

(a) Committee for Publicity 

(To handle reports of meetings with such other occasions for publicity as may 
arise. The proposal is for a committee of three members distributed geographically, 
to be appointed by the President in consultation with the Secretary, one to retire each 
year; and of two local members each year to be similarly chosen from nominations 
made by the Local Committee.) 

(b) Committee on Requirement of Courses in Edmationfor Teachers in High Schools 
(Proposed by Professor G. H. Gerould to combat present apparently excessive 

requirements To be appointed by the President and report to the Council) 

(c) Committee on Public Service Personnel 

(To cooperate with other associations in investigating possibilities of creating a 
career service in public employment, — z. movement initiated by the Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Persoimel, L. D. Coffman, Chairman. To be appointed by 
the President and to report to the Council.) 

Appointment of these committees was approved. 

4. Appointment of a Co-Chairman of the Rotograph Committee (vice W. L. Bullock re- 
signed). 

Norman L. Torrey of Swarthmore College was appointed. 

5. A name for the new unnumbered series. 

The name “General Series^^ was approved. 

V. Under date of May 22 the Secretary transmitted to the Council a 
request from the Chairman of the Supervisory Committee of the New 
Variorum Shakespeare for the following actions; 

1. “That they vote their thanks to the American Philosophical Society for its kind and 
continued help. 

2, That they empower the Secretary of the Association, in conjunction with the editor and 
Supervisory Committee of the Furness Variorum, to apply to one of the educational 
foundations for funds to publish the first part of Henry IV and other volumes as pre- 
pared.” 


German 

English 

Enghsh 

Romance 

English 

Romance 
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Acts of the Executive Council 


These actions were approved by the Council. 

VI. Under date of October 7 the Advisory Committee asked for a vote 

of the Council on the following topics. 

1. That Professor Charles H. Grandgent, who is wintering in Tennessee, be especially in- 
vited to be present at Cincinnati 

2. That the South Atlantic Modern Language Association be invited to meet with us in 
1936 at the College of William and Mary and the University of Richmond 

3. That an estimate of the cost of publishing the “PMLA Index, Vois. be presented 
in the Treasurei’s budget for 1936 

4. That the date (July 1) of expiration of the term of members of the Standing Committees 
be made to apply to the Publicity Committee and the Supeivisory Committee of the 
New Variorum Shakespeare. 

5. That the Association ratifies the follov/ing amendment to the Constitution of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, adopted at its meeting Febiuary 1 , 1935. 

“To add to Article 3 the following paragraph: 

“(d) Any member of a constituent society not otherwise a member of the Cor- 
poration who may be elected to a constitutional ofBce of the Council, but such ea*- 
officio membership shall be only for the duration of the term of office.’’ 

These actions were approved by the Council. 

Percy W. Long, Secretary 



Rotographs of Manuscripts 

and Rare Printed Books 

The following additions have been made to the Short Title List, published in 
the Supplement of Volume XLIX of the PM LA, 

Users of our rotographs are requested by the Library of Congress to send to 
the European library of origin a copy of anything which they have printed from 
or concerning them, marked ‘^material from or concerning MS. — 

Forms to be filled out by those who desire to make requests or suggestions 
for the procuring of new rotographs, may be obtained by applying to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Selection, Professor Norman L. Torrey, Swartkmore 
College^ Swarthmore, Pa. 

301. Brit Mus , 8008 a 4; Andres Davila y Heredia, Tienda de antojos politicos, Valencia, 
1673. (119 sheets) 

302. Vienna, NazionalbibL, MS Cod lat. 9970 Boccalini, Ragguagli di Parnaso, in Span, 
trans (122 sheets) 

303. Vienna, Nazionalbibl , MS. Cod. lat. 10514: Boccalini, Pietra del Paragons Politico, 
in Span, trans. (202 sheets) 

304. London, Univ. Coll Lib , MS. Germ. 12- A middle high German translation of the 
Benedictine Rule of the 14th century, fols 1-104. (98 sheets) 

305. Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, MS. H. L iiif. 5: Tasso, Aminia, fols. 212-258. (94 sheets) 
306 Brit. Mus , MS Royal 19. c. li. Fr^re Lorens, La Somme des Vices ei des Vertus, fols. 

1-107. (107 sheets) 

307. Cambridge, University Lib. MS. Gg IV. 27. Chaucer, ABC, Lenvoy de Chaucer d 
Scogan, Truth, Troilus and Cremde, and three other poems, fols. 5-126. (115 sheets) 

308. Oxford, Bodleian, MS. Eng. Poet, d. 9: William Foirest, The Notable History of the 
Most Chaisle Innocent Joseph, fols. 4-158. (155 sheets) 

309. A. Cambridge Univ. Lib., MS. Dd. X, 30 Robert Davenport, Survey of the Sciences. 
(25 sheets) 

B, Welbeck Abbey Lib., Duke of Portland MS.: Robert Davenport, A Valient Martyr, 
(9 sheets) 

310. London, College of Arms, MS. Arundel XXII* Seege of Troye; O.E. trans. of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s History by “Maister Gnaor”; fols. 1-82 (82 sheets)^ 

311 Florence, Bibl Laurenziana, MS. Doni ed Acquisti 325: Boccaccio, Teseide, fols. 
1-141, 2 voL (282 sheets) 

312. Brit Mus., Sloane MS. 2499: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, fols. 
1-57. (57 sheets) 

313. Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS fr. 14864-65* Chroniques de Nicaise Ladam, 4 vol , fols. 
1-383. (762 sheets) 

314 Cambridge, Trinity Coll, MS. 0.9.34: Thomas, or Eustache, of Kent, Le Roman de 
touts Ckevalerie. (45 sheets) 

315. Paris, Bibl. Nat , MS. ang. 40: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Devine Love, folsi 
1-174. (174 sheets) 

316 Brit. Mus., MS, Add. 37790: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love (and 
various Eng trans. of theological works), fols. 1-237, (119 sheets) 

317. Suffolk, Helmingham Hall, ToUemache MS.* John Trevisa, trans. of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus, De Proprietatihus Rerum, fols 9-340 (664 sheets) 2 vol.^ 

318. Paris, Bibl. Nat.: Rondeam au nomhre de troys cent cinquante, Paris, 1527(?), 114 pp. 
(57 sheets) 

319. Paris, Bibl, Nat., MS. Nouv. Acq. fr. 6368: Jean du Pin, Roman de Mandevie, 240 pp. 
(240 sheets) 2 vol. 

320. Brit Mus , Sloane MS. 3705: Juliana of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, fols. 

1-142, (142 sheets) ^ , 

321. Moritzburg, SchlossbibL, MS. Quart 117: Rondeaux Amour, fols. 1-136. (271 sheets) 

322. Paris, Bibl de FArsenaL Charles Sorei, Cleagenor et DorisUe, s 1 , 1621. (232 sheets) 



M,LA. ADDITIONAL ROTOGRAPBS 

Under the extension of our rotograph service to other constituent societies of 
the American Council of Learned Societies 12 items have been added. Those 
presumably of interest to members of the association are: 

Add 1. Gilbert de Thornton, Summa London, Lincoln’s Inn Lib , MS Hale 135. 


Add. 5. St. Jeiome, Lives of the Hermit Saints 2 vol. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MSS. lat 12596, nouv acq. lat 2178 
Rime, Bibl. Vallicellan, MSS. Tomes 22, 17 . 

Milan, Bibl Ambrosiana, MSS lat. D 525, 1 61. 

Monte Cassina Lib., MS lat. 463. 

Florence, Med. Laur. Pint., 19 Cod. lat. 16. 

Add. 6. St. Jerome, MalchuSj Hilar ion, 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MSS gr. 1605, 1598, 1514, 1501A, 1540. 

Add, 7. Reginald of Canterbury, Poems. 

Oxford, Bodleian Lib., MSS Laud. Misc. 40, 500; MS. Digby 65. 
Oxford, Merton Coll, MS. 241. 

Brit. Mus., MS. Cotton Vesp. E. HI. 

Munich, Bayeiische Staatsbibl., MS. 18580. 

Add. 9. Geoffrey of Monmouth, 8 vol, 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi, MS. 292 . 

Cambridge, Trinity Coll., MSS. 770, 744 
Cambridge, Univ. Lib., MSS. 1814, 2096. 

Oxford, Bodleian Lib., Rawl. MS. B 168. 

Aberystwyth, Nat Lib., MSS. Peniarth 42, 43 
(Vol, 1 contains also Eistoria Turptni Remensis,) 


vol. 1. 
vol. 1. 
vol. 2 
vol 2. 

vol 2. 


vol. 1. 
vols 2~3. 
vols 4~5. 
vol. 6. 
vols, 7-8. 


Add. 11. Thomas Watson: Sophoclis Antigone, London, 1581; Amyntas, London, 1585. 
British Museum, printed books. 


Add. 12. Peter of Poitiers, Allegories 3 vol. 

Cambridge, Pembroke Coll, MS. 96 vol 1. 

Trier, Seminarbibl , MS. 90. . . . vol. 2. 

Paris, Bibl Mazarine, MS 1005 . vol. 3. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR STUDY IN BELGIUM 

American men or women members of the faculty of an American col- 
lege, university, or research institute who intend to continue academic 
teaching or research may apply, before December 15, for a 1936 fellow- 
ship of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, even if expecting sabbatical 
leave or leave of absence. Tenure, usually 4 to 12 months; stipend, $120 
monthly and travelling expenses (supplement for dependents) ; requisites, 
specific reason for work in Belgium and specific benefits to the fellow^s 
future career. Forms and information are obtainable from the Secretary, 
C. R. B. Educational Foundation, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 



MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION BOOKS 
(Published in 1935) 

A discount of 10 per cent from the list price will he allowed to libraries on any of the hooks in 
these Series j and 333 - per cent to members of the Association on any of the Monographs, 

MONOGRAPH SERIES 

V. The Real War oe the Theaters: Shakespeare’s Fellows in Rivalry with the 
Admiral’s Men, 1594-1603. By Robert Boies Sharpe (viii+260 pp.). Price $2.50. 

The first chronological survey of the theatrical events of Queen Elizabeth’s last decade, 
treating season by season the relations of stage and public happenings, especially with refer- 
ence to the court factions. It clarifies the policies and specialties of the companies together 
with their influence on the literary as well as the stage qualities of the extant dramas of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries during this period. 

VI. Peter Idley’s Instructions to his son. By Charlotte D’Evelyn. (vii+240 pp.). $2.50. 
This study establishes the identity of Peter Idley as an Oxfordshire gentleman, neighbor 

of the Stonors and office-holder in the court of Henry VI, and against the background of 
his public and private life, interprets his Instructions to his Son as a typical expression of 
fifteenth-century culture. The text of the Instructions is printed for the first time in full 
with variant MS readings and linear references to the Handlynge Sinne, 

GENERAL SERIES 

{Books recommended by the Committee on Research Activities with approval of the Executive 
Council, Published under aid from a grant made by the American Council of Learned Societies.) 

The Sublime: A Study oe Critical Theories in XVIII-Century England. By Samuel 
Holt Monk. (vH-f 275 pp ). Price $2.50. 

The chief English theories of the sublime between 1674 and 1800, with particular refer- 
ence to changing tastes. Concepts of sublimity are shown to have been focal points for 
ideas and emotions that were inimical to neo-classic standards and that became dominant 
among romantic poets and critics. Later chapters are devoted to (1) critical theories of 
painting and (2) emergence of a taste for terror evoked by grandeur in external nature. 

VOLKSSPRACHE UND WORTSCHATZ DES BADISCHEN FRANKENLANDES, DARGESTELLT AUF 

Grund der Mundart von Oberscheeplenz. By Edwin Carl Roedder (vi-f 568 pp.). 
Price $5.00. [Now in proof.] 

This book, of the Marburg school, combines the various aspects of research into re- 
gional and local utterance — sounds, forms, syntax, style, vocabulary, historical develop- 
ment, geographical influences — on the basis of a specific rural dialect. Its rich collection 
of texts, vocabulary, and phonetic transcriptions covers this dialect, with which thirteen 
other dialects are compared. It provides a pattern for dialect researdi. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 

100 Washington Square East, New York, iV.F. 

Please send me the books indicated by check marks: 

Q R. B. Sharpe, The Real War of the Theaters: Shakespeare^ Fellows in Rivalry with the 
Admirals Men^ 1594-1603, Price, $2.50. 

□ Charlotte D’Evelyn, Peter Idlefs “Instrmtions to Us Sonl'* Price, $2.50. 

□ S. H. Monk, The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in EigMeenth-Century England, 

Price, $2.50. 

□ E. C. Roedder, Volkssprache und Wortschatz des hadischen Frankenlandes, dargesteUt auf 

Grund der Mundart von Oherscheffienz, Price, $5.00. 



REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
28 DECEMBER 1930 


Arrearages in M emhersMp Dues: 

If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until these dues have 
been paid. Members whose dues continue unpaid for two years shall be 
dropped from the printed List of Members, 

Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 

Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at 
the General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of 
the Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions 
or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by 
synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for the General Sessions should be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Association for consideration by the Program Committee; papers 
for the Departmental Sections may be sent to the Secretary or directly 
to the officers of the Sections as announced in the June PMLA, The 
titles of papers for the Discussion Groups should be submitted to officers 
of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable as 
programs are often made up before that date. 

Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 

Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA^ whether these have been previously presented at the Annual 
Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor of 
PikfX/1, to be referred to the Editorial Committee. No paper shall be 
accepted for publication which has not been approved by the Editorial 
Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventyffive cents per galley for author's 
corrections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be paid by the 
contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communica- 
tions in the '‘Comment and Criticism^' Department) will be supplied to 
contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided 
that notice is given by the time corrected page proof is returned. The 
cost of these extra reprints will be determined on the basis of the actual 
charges made by the printers. 


Books: 

Members may submit manuscripts of books for publication in the 
Monograph Series, Revolving Book Fund Series, and General Series. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary. 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1935 

In the interest of completeness, it is hoped that authors may be willing to send to the compEer 
of the appropriate section off-prints of articles and notice of pertinent books and monographs 
The addresses of the editors are: 

GENERAL* Archer Taylor, Univ of Chicago, and Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 
ENGLISH* Albert C Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN: Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

FRENCH: H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
ITALIAN* J. E. Shaw, 75 Walmer Road, Toronto, Canada. 

SPANISH* Edwin B. WEliams, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GERMANIC: H W. Nordmeyer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The year of publication is 1935 unless otherwise noted Italics indicate book titles, quota- 
tion marks, articles Periodicals are referred to by the following abbreviations: 


ABC 

American Book Collector 

LTLS 

(London) Times Literary Suppl. 

AJP 

American Journal of Philology 

MA 

Medium Aevum 

AmLit 

American Literature 

MFDU 

Monatsheffce fur d. Unterricht 

AnglB 

Beiblatt zur Anglia 

MLJ 

Modern Language Journal 

APS 

Acta Philologica Scandinavica 

MLN 

Modem Language Notes 

Archiv 

Archiv fur das Stud, der neueren 

MLR 

Modern Language Review 


Sprachen und Literaturen 

MP 

Modern Philology 

AS 

American Speech 


Notes and Queries 

BHi 

Bulletin Hispanique 

OC 

Open Court 

ELE 

Jour, of Eng Literary History 

PMLA 

Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass’n. of Am. 

ESt 

Englische Studien 

PQ 

Philological Quarterly 

FQ 

French Quarterly 

RES 

Review of English Studies 

FR 

French Review 

RFE 

Revista de Filologia Espanola 

OQ 

German Quarterly 

REL 

Revue dTIistoire Lit. de la France 

GR 

Germanic Review 

RLC 

Revue de Litt^rature Compar^e 

Eisp 

Hispania 

RR 

Romanic Review 

ER 

Hispanic Review 

SAB 

Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin 

ltd 

Italica 

SP 

Studies in Philology 

JAFL 

Jour, of American Folk-Lore 

SS 

Scandinavian Studies and Notes 

JEGP 

Jour, of Eng, and Germ. PhiloL 

ZRPh 

Zeitschrift fiir Rom. PMlologie 

Lang 

Language 
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GENERAL 

By Archer Taylor and Collaborating Specialists 

^stiietics and Literary? Criticism. Cooper, Lane. Ewhiiion and Repentance: 
Mixed Essays and Addresses on Anstotlc^ Plata, and Dante, with Papers on 
Arnold and Wordsworth, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jockers, Ernst. Sec Germanic, Section ii, Miscellaneous. 

Oliver, R. P. ^‘Recent Interpretations of the Renaissance.’^ Ital, xii. 130- 
135. 

Pound, Ezia, Make Ii New. New Haven, Conn, 
i Schramm, W. L. See English, Section ii. 

! * Stoll, E. E. See English, Section vii, s.v, Shakespeare. 

' ' Wenger, C. N. “An Introduction to the Esthetics of Literary Poituiiture ” 
FMLA, L. 615-629. 

Wolff, M. J. “Die Wahrscheinlichkeit des Kiinstwcrks.’’ PM LA , l. 323-334. 
Woodhouse, A. S. P. “Puritanism and Liberty,’’ University of Toronto 
Quarterly, iv. 395-404. 

Bibliographical. Modern Language Notes: General Index of Volumes I-L, 
compiled by E. P. Kuhl, R. A. Parker, and H. IL Shapiro, edited by H. 11 
Shapiro. Baltimore. 

Cox, Edward Godfrey. A Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel. {Univ, of 
W ashington Full, in Lang, and Lit,, Vol. ix.) Seattle, Wash. 

Nicholas, M. W. and Kinnaird, L. B. A Bibliography of Articles in ^Noso- 
trosf General Literary Criticism {Exclusive of Hispanic American Literature) , 
N. Y. 

See Spanish, Section vi, Bibliography. 

Linguistics. Black, John W. “The Quality of a Spoken Vowel.” [Univ. of 
Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees . . . U>35, no 
pagination (abstract of diss.) . 

Blanck6, W. W. General Principles of Languages, Boston. 

Bloomfield, Leonard. See English, Section i. 

Graff, W. L. “Remarks on the Phoneme.” AS, x. 83-87. 

Gray, J. Stanley. “A Behavioristic Interpretation of Language.” Qmr. 
Jour, of Speech, xxi. 36-43; 168-177. 

Retcham, A. V. “The Probability of a Word- Atom Hypothesis,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, xxi. 157-168. 

Leopold, W, F. See English, Section i. 

Place, E, B, “Some Observations on the So-Called Plural of Majesty or 
Plural of Reverence.” University of Colorado Studies, xxii. 307-311, 

Routh, James. “Do Women Writers Use More Words per Idea than Men?” 
JEGP, XXXIV. 238-242. 

Scott, H. F,, Carr, W. L., and Wilkinson, G. T. Language and Its Growth: 
an Introduction to the History of Language, Chicago, 

A revision and enlargement of The Development of Language, published by Scott and Carr in 

1921. 
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Swadesh, Morris. 'The Vowels of Chicago English.^^ Lang^ xi. 148-151. 
Criticism of Bloomfield’s treatment in his Language, 

"Twaddell on Defining the Phoneme.’’ Lang^xi, 148-151. 

Twaddell, W. F. On Defining the Phoneme (Language Monographs, xvi). 
Baltimore, Md. 

Willey, Norman L. "Indogermanic-Nahuatl.” Univ, of Michigan Publica- 
tions: Lang, and Lit., xiii. 127-150. 

Zipf, G. W. The Psycho- Biology of Language: An Introduction to Dynamic 
Philology. Boston. 

Romance Linguistics. Anderson, Frederick. A Primer of Romance Philology, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 1934. 

Kent, R. G. "Again the Initial Syllable.” Lang, xi. 151-152. 

Rice, C. C. "Romance Etymologies.” Lang, xi. 238-241. 

Tuttle, E. H. "A West Romance Sound-Law.” RR, xxvi. 31-33. 
Experimental Phonetics. (Contributed by Wilbur L. Schramm.) 

Anon. "Variations in Pitch of the Voice.” Science, lxxx. 7. 

Bartholomew, W. T. "A Physical Definition of 'Good Voice-Quality’ in the 
Male Voice.” Journal of the Acoustical Society, vi. 25-33. 

A study of the singing voice, interesting in its implications regarding the speaking voice. 

Bloch, Bernard, "Broad Transcription of General American,” Mattre 
PhonStigue, 3^^ s6t, xlix. 7-10. 

Felderman, L. "Practical Applications of Voice Dynamics.” Laryngoscope, 
XLiv. 902-919. 

Flemming, E. G. "Pleasant Voice.” Quarterly Journal of Speech, xx. 194- 
199. 

Fletcher, Harvey. "Loudness and Pitch.” Bell Laboratories Record, xiii, 
130-155. 

The physics v, the psychology of the problem. 

"Newer Concepts of the Pitch, the Loudness, and the Timbre of 

Musical Tones.” Journal of the Franklin Institute, vii. 102-110. 

Holmes, F. L. D. "Resonance.” Quarterly Journal of Speech, xxi. 216-224. 
Plowells, T. H. and Schoolland, J. B. "An Experimental Study of Speech 
Perception.” Journal of General Psychology, xi. 337-347. 

Finds low correlation between auditory acuity and speech perception. 

Hudgins, C. V. and Stetson, R. H. "Voicing of Consonants by Depression 
of the Larynx.” Archives N eerlandaises de Phonitique Experiment ale, xi, 1-28, 
Jones, A. T. "Organ Pipes and Vowel Quality,” Journal of the Acoustical 
Society, vi. 282-283. 

Joos, M. "Stressed Vowels plus [r] in General American.” Maitre PhonUique, 
s6r. XLVin. 93-97. 

Lindsley, C, F. "The Psycho-physical Determinants of Voice Quality.” 
Speech Monographs, i, i, 79-116. 

Study of vocal resonance by means of "as many approaches as possible.” 

Mills, John. Signals and Speech in Electrical Communication, New York, 1934* 
Oliver, T. E. The Modern Language TeachePs Handbook, Boston* 
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Parmeiiter, C. E. and Norman, Hilda. “Suggestions for the Use of Phono- 
graph Records in the Teaching of Italian.” Ital, xii. 1-6. 

A frequency plot of Italian reading. 

Richlmeyer, F. K. “Advances in Physics during 1934.” Reviete of Scientific 
Instruments^ vi. l-S, 

Schramm, Wilbur L. Approaches to a Science of English Verse, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Experimental clectro-acoustical study of the nature of English verse. Cha[)leis on approaches, 
the syllable, accent, stress, melody, rime, rhythm, the metriial foot, artistic deviation from 
regularity. Tables, charts, illustrations, and a bibliography of objective studies of verse. 

“The Melodies of Verse.” Science^ Lxxxir. 61-62. 

“The Next Major Problem of Experimental Phonetics,” 

See English, Section ii. 

Archives Nierlandaises de Fhonitique Experimentaley xi. 133-136. 

Bridging the gap between acoustical measurements and psychological perceptions. 

“What is a Syllable?” The Scientific Monthly^ XL. 552'”555. 

Scripture, E. W. “Experimental Phonetics and Ancient Greek Verse.” 
Nature, cxxxvi. 340-341. 

“Failure of Fourier Analysis Applied to Vowel Vibrations.” Nature, 

CXXXVI. 223. 

“Film Tracks of English Vowels.” Journal of the Acoustical Society^ 

VI. 169-172. 

“Phonemes.” Naht-re, cxxxvi. 261-262, 

“Puff and Profile Theory of the Vowels.” Nature, cxxxvi. 435-436. 

“Registration of Speech Sounds.” Journal of the Acoustical Society, 

vii. 139-141. 

The oscillogram of choo reveals speech movements. 

Shohara, H. “The Genesis of the Articulatory Movements of Speech.” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, xxi. 343-348. 

Stevens, S. S. “Attributes of Tones.” Proceedings of ike National Academy 
of Sciences, xx. 457-459. 

— “The Localization of Pitch Perceptions on the Basilar Membrane.” 

Journal of General Psychology, xm. 296-313. 

“The Relation of Pitch and Intensity.” Journal of the Acoustical 

Society, vi. 150-154. 

“Tonal Density.” Journal of Experimental Psychology, xvn. 585- 

592. 

“The Volume and Density of Tones.” Afnerican Journal of Psy-^ 

chology, XLVi. 397-408. 

Travis, L. E., Bender, W. R., and Buchanan, A. R. “Research Contributions 
to Vowel Theory.” Speech Monographs, i, i, 65-71. 

Both harmonic and inharmonic theories may be correct. 

Trevino, S. N. “Bibliography of Phonetics.” American Speech, x. 71-74, 
150-152, 227-231,308-311. 

Annotated bibliography, chiefly for 1934, 
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Vidon-Varney, Jeanae. “Phon^tique.” French Renew, vm. 389-402. 

Columbians method of recording on aluminum. 

Voeiker, C. H. ''A New Sound Count for Logopedists.” Annah of Otology, 
RMnology, and Laryngology, xliv. 260-263. 

^‘Technique for a Phonetic Frequency Distribution Count in Formal 

American Speech.” Archives N 6erlandaises de PhonUique Expirimentale, xi, 
69-72, 

Wedell, C. H. “The Nature of the Absolute Judgment of Pitch.” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, xvii. 485-503. 

Medieval Latin Language and Literature. Cornog, W. H. (transl.) Anti- 
claudian: Prologue, Argument, and Nine Boohs, with Introduction and Notes, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coveney, D. K. “Notes on an Unpublished Uncial Fragment of the Seventh 
Century.” Speculum, x. 41-46. 

CapHula to St Mark. 

Desmarais, M. M. S, Albert le Grand, Docteur de la Mediation Mariale (Pu- 
blications de ITnstitut d’Etudes Medievales d’Ottawa, iv). Ottawa. 

Diller, A. “Scipio Tettius’ Tndex librorum nondum editorum.’ ” AJP, lvi. 
14-27. 

Erhardt-Siebold, E. “Aldhelm’s Chrismal.” Speculum, x. 276-281. 

Hammer, J. “Note on John of Garland and Reginald of Canterbury. ”PQ, 
XIV. 363-364. 

Johnson, R. P. “Notes on some Manuscripts of the 'Mappae Claviculae.’ ” 
Speculum, x. 72-81. 

Jones, L. W. “Two Salzburg Manuscripts and the Influence of Tours.” 
Speculum, x, 288-291. 

Keenan, Sister M. E. The Life and Times of St. Augustine as Revealed in his 
Letters. Washington, D. C. 

Martin, Gladys. “Transposition of Verses in the Tervigilium Veneris.^ ” 
Classical Philology, xxx. 255-259. 

Mierow, C. C. “Otto of Freising: a Medieval Historian at Work.” PQ, xiv. 
344-362. 

Moore, P. S. “The Authorship of the ^Allegoriae super Vetus et Novum 
Testamentum.’ ” New Scholasticism, ix, 209-225. 

Niver, Charles. “A Twelfth-Century Sacramentary.” Speculum, x. 333-337. 
Ogle, M. B. “A Mediaeval Tale of a Gallus.” Transactions of the American 
Philological Society, Lxv. 70-79. 

Phelan, G. B. (transl.) . St. Thomas Aquinas: On the Governance of Rulers 
(De Regimine Principum), Toronto. 

Rand, E. K. “Spirit and Plan of the Tervigilium Veneris.* ** Transactions 
of the American Philological Society, lxv. 1-12. 

Richardson, E. C. Materials for a Life of Jacopo da Voragine. N. Y. 

Silk, E. T. Saeculi noni auctoris in Boetii ^Consolationem Philosophiae^ Com- 
mentarius (Papers and Monographs of the American Academy, ix). Rome. 
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Thompson^ S„ H. “The Treconia Frederici II” of Quilicliiniis of Spoieto.” 
Speculum^ x. 386-343. 

Medieval Literature (General and comparative.). Albrecht^ 0. E. Four 
Latin Plays of Si. Nicholas, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barja, Cesar, “On the Eight-hundredth Anniversary of Aiaimonides.’^ 
Modem Language Forum, xx. 49-70. 

Caplan, PL Mediaeval Arles Fracdicandi (Cornell Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, vm). Ithaca, N. Y. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. “Mediaeval Aesthetic, Art Bidldln, xvii. 31-17. 
Cooper, Lane. Aristotle, Galileo, and the Tower of Fisa. Ithaca, N. Y. 

Epstein, Isidore, “Judah Plalevi as Philosopher.^^ Jewish Quarterly Reviciv, 
XXV. 201-225. 

Finkelstein, Louis. “Maimonides and the Tannailic Midrashim.” Jewish 
Quarterly Review, xxv. 469-517, 

Gottheil, R. “Fragments of a Short Medical Vocabulary from the Cairo 
Genizah.’’ Jewish Quarterly Review, xxvi. 7-27. 

Krappe, A. H. “Mediaeval Literature and the Comparative Method. 
Speculum, x. 270-276. 

Kurtz, L. P, The Dance of Death and the Macabre Spirit in European Liter- 
ature. N. Y., 1934. 

Lucks, H. A. “Natiira naturans — natura naturata.’’ New Scholasticism, ix. 
1-24. 

McKeehan, I. P. “Contemporary Life in two Twelfth-Century Saints* 
Legends.** University of Colorado Studies, xxii. 289-305. 

Marshak, R. “Maimonides: a Reappiaisal.** Spanish Review, n. 31-36. 

Marx, Alexander (ed.) ‘Texts by and about Maimonides.** Jewish Quarterly 
Review, xxv. 371-428. 

Morals, Sabato. “A Letter by Maimonides to the Jews of South Arabia en- 
titled ‘The Inspired Plope,* ** Jewish Quarterly Review, xxv. 330-369. 

Ogilvy, J. D. A. Sec English, Section v. 

Patch, H. R. “Necessity in Boethius and the Neoplatonists,** Speculum, x. 
393-404. 

Pflaum, H, “A Strange Crusader’s Song,** Speculum, x. 337-339. 

Sharp, D. E. “Further Philosophical Doctrines of Kilwardby/* Neto Scho- 
lasticism, IX. 39-55. 

Tenny, M. F, “Tacitus through the Centuries to the Age of Printing,** 
University of Colorado Studies, xxii, 341-363. 

Wolfson, PI, A. “The Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew Philo- 
sophic Texts.** Harvard Theological Review, xxvm. 69-133. 

“Maimonides on the Internal Senses.** Jewish Quarterly Review, xxv. 

441-467. 

Zeitiin, Solomon. Maimonides: a Biography. N. Y, 

Arthurian Cycle. (With the collaboration of John J. Parry.) 

Brooks, Philip. “Notes on Rare Books.** N. F. Times Booh Review, Apr, 14, 
1935, p, 23. 

Sale of the library of John B. Stetson, Jn 
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Edmunds^ A. J. Buddhist Grail/’ N^Q, clxviii (Mar. 23). 205. 

^'Alfred Nutt on the Buddhist Holy Grail.” lUd. (Apr. 13). 262. 

Faustj G. P. Sir Degare, a Study of the Texts and Narrative Structure. Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Fowler, Earle B. Spenser and the System of Courtly Love. Louisville, Ky., 
1934. 

Gerould, G. H. ‘‘Arthurian Romance and the Date of the Relief at Modena.” 
Speculum^ x, 355-376. 

Gray, L. H. “The Origin of the Name Glastonbury.” Speculum, x. 46-53. 
Hammer, Jacob. “A Commentary on the ‘Prophetia Merlini’ (Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s ‘Historia Regum Britanniae,’ Book vii).” Speculum, x. 1-30. 

Hooper, A. G. “The Lambeth Palace MS of the ‘Awntyrs off" Arthure.’ ” 
Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Langs, iii (1934). 37-43. 

Krappe, A. H. “L’Enserrement de Merlin.” Romania, lx (1934). 79-85. 

“Ueber die Sagen von der Geschwisterehe im Mittelalter.” Archiv, 

VoL xc. 

Michels, R. J. “Deux traces du ‘Chevalier de la Charette’ observ6es dans 
‘I’Amadis de Gaula.’ ” BUi, xxxviii. 478-480. 

Michie, Sarah. “Celtic Myth and Spenserian Romance.” Univ. of Virginia 
Abstracts of Diss., pp. 11-13, 

Nitze, W. A. “Un Ex-Libris Medieval.” MUanges . . . ojferts d Paul Lau- 
monier (Paris), pp. 51-57. 

Brian Fitzalan (fl. 1282-1303) owned MS. Hatton 82 of the Perlesmus. 

Parkinson, R. H. “Lady du Lake.” N&^Q, clxviii. 260-261. 

Schlauch, Margaret. “Saints Tryphina and Hirlanda.” Speculum, x. 161- 
162. 

Swanson, A. B. A Study of the 1516 and the 1523 Editions of the ^ PerlesmusJ ” 
University of Chicago Diss. Austin, Tex. 1934. 

Vigneras, L. A. “Chretien de Troyes Rediscovered.” MF, xxxn. 341-342. 
Weinberg, B. “The Magic Chessboard in the ‘Perlesvaus’: an Example of 
Medieval Literary Borrowing.” PM LA, l. 25-35. 

Celtic Languages and Literatures. Hull, Vernam. “The Invasion of Nemed.” 
MP, xxxm. 119-123. 

(ed.) Eessens Irisches Lexicon. Fasciculus 2. Halle. 

Smith, R. M. “The Cach Formulas in the Irish Laws.” Zeitschrift fur celihche 
PMlologie, XX. 262-277. 

See English, Section vii, s.v. Spenser, 

FoIWore, Ashton, J. W. “Jack-a-Kent; the evolution of a folk figure.” 
JAFL, XLVii (1934). 362-368. 

Bond, Donald F. “The Law and Lawyers in English Proverbs.” Journal of 
the American Bar Association, xxi, 724-727. 

Botkin, B. A. “Folk-Say and Space: Genesis and Exodus.” Southwest Review, 
XX, 321-335. 

Burriss, E. E. ‘^The Place of the Dog in Superstition as Revealed in Latin 
Literature.” Classical Philology, xxx. 32-42. 
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Caryj M, B., Jr. ''Mademoiselle from Armenticrcs/’ J AF L , xlvii (1934). 
369-376. 

CollitZj Ileriiiana. "Konig Yima und Saturn.’’ Oriental Studies in Honour 
of Dastwiji Saheb Cursetji Erachji Pavry, pp. 86-108. 

Crum, R. IL “More Strange Islands.” Classical Weekly^ xxvm, 179-180. 

Dorado, C. M. “Popular Customs in the Valendan Region.” Spanish Re- 
view y II. 89-93. 

Gresham, F. B. “The Jew’s Daughter: an Example of Ballad Variation.” 
JAFLy XLVII (1934). 358-361. 

Hadas, Moses. “Utopian Sources in Herodotus. ’ Classical Philology ^ xxx. 
113-122, 

Hewitt, J. W. “The Image in the Sand.” Classical Philology, xxx. 16-22. 

Kaufman, D. B. “Parallels.” Classical Weekly, xxix, 3. Manus manum lavaL 

Knapp, C, “Experientia docet,” Classical Weekly, xxix. 1. 

Kolodin, Irving. “Folk Songs — Variations on a Theme.” Theatre Arts 
Monthly, xix, 129-136, 

Korson, George. “Anthracite Miners as Bards and Minstrels.” American 
Speech, x, 260-268. 

Krappe, A. H. See Sp.\nish, Section n. 

“Studies on the 'Seven Sages of Rome,’ xi, ‘Inclusa.’ ” Archimm 

Romanicum, xix. 213-226. 

Mahr, August C. See Germanic, Germans in America. 

Memming, G. H. R. See Germanic, Recent and Contemporary Literature, s.v. 
Miscellaneous. 

McCartney, E. S. “Wayfaring Signs.” Classical Philology, xxx. 97-112. 

Rotunda, D. P. See Spanish, Section iii. 

Seeleman, R, “Folkloric Elements in Valle-Inclan.” HR, ni. 103-118. 

Smyser, H. M. and Stroup, T. B. “Analogues to the Mak Story.” J AFL, 
XLVII (1934). 378-381. 

Thompson, Stith. Motif-Index of Folk- Literature: a Classification of Narra- 
tive Elements in Folk-Tales, Ballads, Myths, Fables, Mediaeval Romances, 
Exempla, Fabliaux, Jest-Books, and Local Legends, iv, J: The Wise and the 
Foolish; K: Deceptions (Indiana University Studies, xx= FF Communications, 
cix). Bloomington, Indiana, and Helsinki. 

East European. (With the collaboration of Arthur F. Coleman.) 

Coleman, Arthur P. Marya, A Tale of Ukraine, translated from the Polish 
of Antoni Malczewski, with M. M. Coleman, Schenectady. 

“The Cultural Emergence of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia,” Books 

Abroad, ix, No. 3. 2S6-260. 

— “Slavonic Studies in the U. S.,” Baltic Countries, Torun, Poland, i, 

No. 1. 94r*97. 

“Polish Studies in American Universities,” The New American 

(Chicago), II, No. 9. 3 and 6. 

“A Brief Survey of Ukrainian Literature,” The Ukrainian Weekly, 

Jersey City, N. J., iii, Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, p. 2 of each issue. 
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Deptukj Szymon St. ^^Some Peculiarities of Milwaukee English and Polish/* 
The Cavalier (Milwaukee), May, 1935, and reprinted in Kuryer FolsH (ME- 
waukee), May 27-29. 

^‘Modern Polish Literature” Kuryer Polskih May 27-29, 

‘^The Finest Historical Novel in Polish Literature,” Kuryer PolsM^ 

Nov. 4-5, 1935, and reprinted in Nowy Swiat^ N. Y Dec. 1 and 8. 

“Moralnosc pan! Dulskiej” (by Zapolska), Kuryer Polski, Dec. 11- 

12 . 

Kirkconnell, Watson, Polish Miscellany,” Slavonic Review^ xiv, No. 40, 
1-10, July. 

“Fiction and Drama: A Brief Essay on the Ukrainian Writings of 

Dmytro Sollanych and Alexis Wm. Luhowy,” Novy Shlyakh, Saskatoon, Can- 
ada, VI, No. 35, Aug. 27, 

“A Ukrainian Expressionist,” Novy Shlyakh^ vi, No. 40, Oct. i. 

“Ukrainian Poetry,” New Magazine^ Regina, Canada, i, No, 7, Oct. 

“Scholarship in Szeged,” Kanadai Magyar Ujsag, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, xii, No. 2, Jan. 4. 

“Hungary's Linguistic Isolation,” Hungarian Quarterly^ Budapest, 

I, No. 1, Dec. 

“Come, Holy Spirit,” translation from Hungarian of Sandor Sik, 

Western Baptist^ Edmonton, Canada, xxvm, No. 9, Dec. 

Ukrainian and Hungarian Sections in Canadian Overtones, Columbia 

Press, Winnipeg. 

Manning, Clarence A. Introduction to The Daina, An Anthology of Lithu- 
anian and Latvian Folk-Songs. Uriah Katzenelenbogen. Chicago: Lithuanian 
News Publ. Co., pp. v and vi. 

“Slavonic Studies in the U. S.” MLJ,xdl. 425-432. 

“The Christian Attitude of Dostoevsky,” Russian Orthodox J ournal, 

Vol. IX, pp. 8, 20. 

Noyes, George R. (Transl.) Cankar, I. Slovene Idylls. Slavonic Review^ 
April, 1935, xin. 494-506 (with A. J. Klan6ar). 

(transl.) Kasprowicz, J. “My Soul has fallen in Love.” The New 

American (Chicago), August, 1935, p. 1 (with D. Durst). 

Mickiewicz, Adam. “Poems.” Slavonic Review, April, xni. 481-493 

(with M. B. Peacock). 

Mickiewicz, Adam. “Sonnets.” Jnly, xrv. 11, 12 (with B. C. 

Woodbury). 

Prince, John D. “Slavonic Loan Material in Hungarian,” Proceedings Amer, 
Philosophical Soc,, lxxv. 591-603. 

Senn, Alfred. “Die athematischen Verba in Mikalojus Dauksza's Schriften,” 
Studi Baltici, ed. by Prof. Giacomo Devoto, iv. 86-122 (publ. by the Istituto per 
FEuropa Orientale, Rome, Italy). 

“Zu den litauischen Zahlwdrten fiir 11-19.” Studi Baltki, v. 

Simmons, Ernest J. See English, Section iii. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Albert C. Baugh 
1. LINGUISTICS 

Allen, Don C. ‘^A Note on Sixteenth Century Vernacular English/’ Lang^ 
XI. 17-19. 

Significant spellings from the Nomendator (1567) of Junius. 

Allen, Hope Emily. ^Tnfluence of Superstition on Vocabulary: Two Related 
Examples (Prepared from the Files of the Early Modern English Dictionary) 
PMLA, L. 1033-1046. 

“Early Modern English Dictionary.” LTLS^ May 23, 1935, p. 331. 

“English 'curds’ or 'fresh cheese’ and the Wood-louse.” 

CLXIX. 9-10, 

“The Lamb and the Flag.” clxviii. 334. 

“Superstitions attached to the hlack-beethf lobster, wood4ouse3^ 

N&Q, CLXVIII. 460. 

Altrocchi, R. Deceptive Cognates: Italian- English and English- Italian* Chi- 
cago. 

Anderson, George K. “Some Irregular Uses of the Instrumental Case in Old 
English.” PM LA, l. 946-956. 

Anderson, Marjorie, and Williams, Blanche C. Old English Handbook* Bos- 
ton. 

Barnouw, A. J. “How English Was Taught in Jan van Hout’s Leyden.” 
English Studies, xvii. 1-7. 

Baugh, Albert C. A History of the English Language. New York. 

[Exceptional in its full treatment of Modem (including American) English and its new ma- 
terial on OF loan-words . — Edii 

“The Chronology of French Loan-Words in English.” MLN, l. 

90-93. 

Bloomfield, Leonard. “The Stressed Vowels of American English.” Lang, 
XI. 97-116. 

‘The article possesses a more general interest as an example of the technique of analyzing 
phonemicaily the stmcture of a dialect.” (Preliminary extract) 

Brown, Huntington. “The Modern Development of Middle-English 4y, 4ie 
in Rhyme.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil, and Lit., xvn. 43-45. 

Bullock, R. D,, Jr. “The Cream of the Jest,” Nb^Q, clxix. 115. 

Burkhart, Russell S. “The Syntax of Place in Old English Prose.” Univ. of 
Pittsburgh . . . Abstracts of Theses, in.. 63-70, 
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the Date of his Birth.” MLN, l. 318-322. 
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Chaucer may have been 53 at the time, he fixed on 53 years for the duration of the lease. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. "The Canterbury Tales in 1400.” PMLA, L. 100-139. 
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Furnivall. Appended is an extensive “Note on the Hengwrt MS,’«’ 

"The Date of the Troilus: and Minor Chauceriana.” MLN, l, 277- 

296. 

Argues against a late date for Troilus, opposing Root’s planetary evidence. Considers the 
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Thompson, C. R. "A Note on Nicholas Chaucer.” PQ, xiv. 275-278. 

Train, Lilia. "Chaucer’s Ladyes Foure and Twenty.” MLN, l. 85-87. 

A parallel from Walter Map to the passage in the Wile of Bath’s Tale. 
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Structure, Princeton. {Princeton Studies in English No. 11.) 
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Ever 3 rinan. Eliason, Norman E. “ 'I take my cap in my lappe . . ” PQ, 

XIV. 271-274. 

Firumbras. O’Sullivan, Mary I. Firtmbras and Otuel and Roland. London, 
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Halsam. South, Helen P. " The Question of Halsam’.” PM LA, l. 362-371. 
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N, Y. (ML A Monograph Series, vi.) 
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Kempe, Margery. Meech, Sanford B. "Margery Kempe.” LTLS, June 20, 
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Lydgate, Bergen, Henry (ed.). Lydgate’s Troy Book, A.D, 1412-1420. Part iv. 
Bibliographical Introduction, Extracts from Guido deHe Colonne’s Historia 
Troiana, Notes, Glossary and Index to Lydgate’s Text. London. {EETS, Ex.S. 
cxxvi.) 

Lyric* Malone, Kemp. "Notes on Middle English Lyrics.” EL H, ii. 58-65. 
Textual notes on certain lyrics in Carleton Brown’s English Lyrics of the Xlllth Century. 

Thompson, S. Harrison. "The Date of the Early English Translation of the 
Candet nudatum pectus.” M A, jv. 100 - 105 . 

Evidence dating the lyric early in the thirteenth century. 
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Malory. Stewart, George R., Jr. ‘^English Geography in Malory's Morte 
D' Arthur.'' MLR, xxx. 204-209. 

Ormulum. Hinckley, Henry B. ‘'The Riddle of the Ormulum." PQ, xw. 193- 
216. 
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OtueL See above, s v. Firumbras. 

Piers Plowman. Cargill, Oscar. “The Langland Myth." PM LA, l. 36-56. 
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MS with the “mansed prest of be march in yrlonde" (B xx 220-221) and proposes to identify 
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Haselden, R. B , and Schulz, H. C. “Note on the Inscription in HM. 128." 
Huntington Library Bull., No. 8, pp. 26-27. 
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“The Manuscripts of Piers Plowman in the Huntington Library, and Their Value for Fixing 
the Text of the Poem" (pp, 1-25). 

Kellogg, Eleanor H. “Bishop Brnnton and the Fable of the Rats." PMJLA, 
L. 57-68. 

Study of the MS of Brun ton's collection of sermons makes it possible to fix the date of delivery 
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Plowman. 

Rivers, Earl of. Buhler, Curt F, “The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers." 
Library, 4th Ser., xv (1934). 316-329, 
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Sir Gawain and the Green Emight. Savage, Henry. “A Note on Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, 1. 1700." MA, iv. 199-202. 

Towneley Plays. Frampton, Mendal G. “The Date of the Flourishing of the 
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Wagner, Bernard M. “New Songs of the Reign of Henry VIII.” MLN, l, 
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Weitzmann, Francis W. “Notes on the Elizabethan ElegieJ^ PMLA,i„ 435- 
443, 

White, Harold 0. Plagiarism and Imitation during the English Renaissance: 
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VoL xii.) 
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Wilson, Elkin C. Idealization of Queen Elizabeth in the Poetry of her 
Age.’’ Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934^ pp. 346“-349. 

Wright, Louis B. Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England, Chapel Hill, 
N. C, {Huntington Library Publications,) 

Arden of Feversham. Grubb, Marion. ‘‘A Brace of Viliams.” MLN, L. 168- 
169. 

Bale. Harris, Jesse W. The Life and Works of John Bale, 1495-1563, Urbana, 
(Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Beaumont and Fletcher. McKeitham, D. M. ^'Bullen’s Beaumont and Flet- 
cher.” LTLS, Feb. 7, 1935, p. 76. 

Chapman. Bartlett, Phyllis. ^^Chapman’s Revisions in His Iliads.^’ ELH, n. 
92-119. 

A study of Chapman^s method of translation as revealed by his revisions. 

Craig, Hardin. ^'Ethics in the Jacobean Drama: The Case of Chapman.” 
Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 25-46. 

Kennedy, Charles W. ‘Tolitical Theory in the Plays of George Chapman.” 
Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 73-86. 

Kreider, Paul V. Elizabethan Comic Character Conventions as Revealed in the 
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Lit., Vol. xvii.) 

Christmas Prince, The. Harbage, Alfred. “The Authorship of The Christmas 
Prince,^^ MLN, l. 501-505. 

Identifies a MS in Folger Shakespeare Library as part of The Christmas Prince, This MS bears 
on its title-page the statement ^‘made bye Mr. John Sansburye.'^ Other evidence connects 
Sansbury with The Christmas Prince, 

Churchyard. Chester, Allan G. “Thomas Churchyard’s Pension.” PMLA, 

L. 902. 

An unnoted grant (1597) by Queen Elizabeth of 20d. a day for life. 

Coverdale. Camerson, Kenneth W. “Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 and the The- 
ory of Translation.” Living Church, xcni. 323-326. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J. “Miles Coverdale and the English Bible.” Publishers 
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Beloney. Rollins, Hyder E. “Thomas Deloney’s Euphuistic Learning and 
The ForestP PMLA, l. 679-686. 
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Bowers, R, H. “Notes on the Tarnassus’ Plays.” Nb^Q, clxviii. 368. 
Brawner, James P. The Warres of Cyrus, A Tragedy edited with an introduc- 
tion and nates, Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Dawson, Giles E. “An Early List of Elizabethan Plays,” Library, n.s. 445-456. 
A MS commonplace book by Henry Oxinden, now in the Folger Library, with a list of plays 
in Ms possession ca, 1663-65. 
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Hastings, Williain T, Sternest Goodnight To Shakspere?’^ Amer, Scholar^ 
IV. 223-231. 

A suivey of some recent Shakespearian scholarship 

“Notes on AWs Well That Ends WellJ^ SAB, x. 232-244. 

Henderson, W. B. Drayton. “Shakespeare^s Troilus and Cressida Yet Deeper 
in Its Tradition.’^ Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 127-156. 

Emphasizes Lydgate’s share among the sources of the play. 

Hotson, Leslie. “Shakespeare^s of Stratford, a Holinshed Link: Discoveries 
from a Lawsuit.^’ The Times (London), July 6, 1935, pp. 13-14. 

Reports the discovery of two hitherto unknown John Shakespeare’s of Stratford. The first 
is a ^‘John Shakespeare of Stratford upon Avon, yeoman” recorded under the date of Easter, 
1533, nineteen years before the first mention of Shakespeare’s father. The second is a John 
Shakespeare mentioned in a lawsuit of 1561 as then of Stratford. He was one of five sons of 
Christopher Shakespeare of Packwood, a small village not far from Stratford, The manor of 
Pack wood was under the lordship of Thomas Burdett, to whom Ralph Holinshed was steward. 
In another new document, in a Chancery suit, bearing the signature of Holinshed, the chrom 
icier testifies that for many years he had come to Packwood to preside over the manor court 
for his master Hotson suggests the possibility of a friendship between Shakespeare and Holin- 
shed at the time the latter was working on his great book. 

Hubbell, G. S. “What Shakespeare Meant’^ [Phoenix and the Turtle] Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., Sept. 21, 1935, p. 9. 

Hubler, Edward. “The Verse Lining of the First Quarto of King LearJ^ 
Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 421-441. 

Opposes the view that Q 1 is based on a shorthand reporting. 

Hunt, Theodore B. “The Scenes as Shakespeare Saw Them.^^ Parrott Presen- 
tation Volume, pp. 205-212. 

Discusses the interpretation of lobby and housein Hamlet. 

Hutcherson, Dudley. “The Forged Quartos.’’ LTLS, Jan. 3, 1935, p. 9. 
Jane-Mansfield, Cecil. “Mr. W. H.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., June 1, 1935, p. 9. 
Keck, Wendell M. “Accounting for Irregularities in Cloton.” 5^ x. 67-72, 
Kelcy, Alfred. “Notes on Hamlet SAB, x. 167-173. 

King, Lucille. “2 and 3 Henry F/— Which Holinshed?” PM LA, l. 745-752. 
Evidence that Hall and the 1587 Holinshed were the source, not the edition of 1577. 

Knight, G. Wilson. Shakespeare and Tolstoy. N.p., 1934 {English Assoc. Pam- 
phlet No, 88.) 

Kreider, P. V. “Genial Literary Satire in the Forest of Arden.” SAB, x. 212- 
231. 

Law, Robert A. “Almost Damn’d in a Fair Wife.” Univ. of Texas Studies in 
English, XV. 19-21, 

McManaway, James G. ^"Richard III on the Stage.” LTLS, June 27, p. 416. 
Martin, Burns. “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” LTLS, Jan. 24, 1935, p. 48. 
Murphy, G, H. “Shakespeare and the Ordinary Man.” Dalhousie Rev., xv. 
161-173. 

Page, Nadine. “Beatrice: 'My Lady Disdain’.” MLN, t. 494-499. 

“The Public Repudiation of Hero,” PM LA, t. 739-744. 

Undertakes to justify the behavior of Claudio and Hero in the light of Elizabethan views of 
women and marriage. 
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Patrick^ David L. '‘Textual History of Sliakespeare^s Richard JJL” AhstracU 
of Diss,, Stanford Univ.^ x, 43-45. 

Paul, Henry M., and Dawson, Giles E. “Shakespeare Bibliography.’^ 

Feb. 28, 1935, p. 124. 

Announces as in preparation a bibliography of all editions. 

Purcell, J. M. “The Date of 1 Henry IF.” clxviii. 383-384. 

Raysor, Thomas M. “The Aesthetic Significance of Shakespeare’s Handling 
of Time.” 5P, xxxii. 197-209. 

Shaaber, M. A. “The Furness Variorum Shakespeare.” Froc. Amer, Philos. 
Soc.^ Lxxv. 281-285. 

The status of the project and progress towards its completion. 

Sisson, Charles A. “A Textual Study of Shakespeare’s Richard IIP Abstracts 
of Diss., Stanford Univ.j ix (1934). 55-58. 

Small, George W. “Shakspere’s Stage.” SABj x. 31-35. 

Smalley, Donald A. “The Date of OthelloF LTLS, Oct. 10, 1935, p. 631. 
Smith, Robert M. “The Folger Folios.” LTLS, March 7, 1935, p. 143. 

“An Interesting First Folio.” SAB, x. 58-59. 

Another copy unrecorded in Lee’s Census. 

“Fly-specks and Folios.” Colophon, n.s. i. 25-32. 

Sorenson, Fred. “ 'The Masque of the Muscovites’ in Lovers Labours LostP 
MLN, L. 499-501. 

Sprague, Arthur C. Shakespeare and the Audience: A Study in the Technique of 
Exposition. Cambridge, Mass. 

Stewart, George R., Jr. “ 'Three and fifty upon poor old Jack’ (A Note on 
Henry IV, Part, I, ii, iv.)” PQ, xiv. 274-275. 

Stoll, Elmer E, Hamlet the Man. N. p. {English Assoc. Pamphlet, No. 91.) 

“(Edipus and Othello: Corneille, Rymer and Voltaire.” Revue Anglo- 

Amiricaine, xii. 385-400, 

“Art and Artifice in The Iliad: or The Poetical Treatment of Char- 
acter in Homer and Shakespeare.” ELH, ii. 294-321; Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Mag., XXIV. 13-43. 

Sturgiss, Marie H, “Shakespere’s Miranda.” SAB, x, 36-44. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Shakespeare and His Contemporaries in the Lit- 
erature of 1934: A Classified Bibliography.” SAB, x. 3-30; 95-105. 

“The Inception of Othello’s Jealousy.” SAB, x. 178-179. 

Taylor, Marion A. “How Falstaff Brought Holinshed Up To Date.” SAB, 
X. 118-136. 

Thaler, Alwin. “Shakspere and Spenser.” SAB, x. 192-211. 

Walley, Harold R. “Shakespeare’s Portrayal of Shylock.” Parrott Presenta- 
tion Volume, pp. 213-242, 

Dramatic rather than racial considerations were dominant in Shakespeare’s conception of the 
character. 

Watt, Homer A., Hoizknecht, Karl, and Ross, Raymond. Outlines of Shake- 
speare^s Plays. N. Y. 

Young, Karl. “The Interpretation of a Passage in Hamlet [i, ii, 184-189].” 
MLR, XXX. 348-353. 
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See Section iXj s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Sidney. Banks, Theodore H, “Sidney^s Astrophel and Stella Reconsidered.” 
FMLA, L. 403-412. 

Argues that the sequence is a conventional series of Petrarchan love sonnets without auto- 
biographical significance. 

Goldman, Marcus S. Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia. Urbana, 1934. ( Univ. 
of Illinois Studies in Lang, and Lit., xvii, Nos. 1-2.) 

Hudson, Hoyt H. “Penelope Devereux as Sidney^s Stella.” Huntington Li- 
brary Bull., No. 7, pp. 89-129. 

Gathers the earliest allusions to Sidney and Lady Rich which can be inteipreted as evidence 
for the identification. 

Myrick, K. O. Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman. Cambridge, Mass. 
{Harvard Studies in English, No. xiv.) 

“Sir Philip Sidney: The Elizabethan Courtier as Critic and Literary 

Artist.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 327-330. 

Purcell, James M. “Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella and Greville’s Ccdical^ 
PULA, L. 413-422. 

Parallels in thought between the sonnets of the two sequences, sometimes quite close. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Bernardo Tasso and Sidney.” Hal, xii. 74-80. 

Evidence that the Apology for Poetry chiefly reflects Sidney’s reading while in Italy. 

Skelton. Salter, F. M. “New Light on Skelton.” LTLS, Jan. 17, 1935, p. 33. 
Southwell, Mangam, Charles R. “Robert Southwell and the Council of 
Trent.” Revue Anglo- Americaine, xii. 481-492. 

Spenser. Bennett, Josephine W. “Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes: Addenda.” SP, 
xxxn. 131-157. 

Botting, Roland B. “The Composition of the Shepheardes Calender^ PM LA, 
L. 423-434. 

Argues that the work was made up in part of poems of earlier date somewhat hurriedly revised 
and supplemented. 

Bradner, Leicester. “Latin Translations of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender!^ 
MP, XXXIII. 21-26. 

Cain, H. Edward. “Spenser’s ^shield of faith’.” SAB, x. 163-166. 

Fowler, Earle B. — See General, Arthurian Cycle. 

Freyd, Bernard. “Spenser or Anthony Munday? — A Note on the Axiochus.^^ 
PMLA, L. 903-908. 

Attacks the attribution to Spenser. Professor Padelford replies (pp. 908-913) . 

Green, Zaidee E. “Observations on the Epic Similes in The Faerie QueeneP 
PQ, XIV. 217-228. 

Hefner, Ray. “The Printing of John Hughes’ Edition of Spenser, 1715.” 
MLN, L. 151-153. 

Greenlaw, Edwin, Osgood, Charles G., and Padelford, Frederick M. (edd.). 
The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition [VoL iv]. Baltimore. The 
Faerie Queene, Book Four, ed, Ray Hefner. 

Hintz, Howard W, “The Elizabethan Entertainment and The Faerie Queened^ 
PQ, XIV. 83-90. 

Hughes, Merritt Y, “Spenser’s Palmer.” ELH, ii. 151-164, 
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Jenkins, Raymond. “ News out of Munster, A Document in Spenser’s Hand/^ 
SF, XXXII. 125-130. 

Knowlton, E. C. “Spenser and Nature.’’ JEGP, xxxiv. 366-376. 

KoIIer, Kathrine. “Identifications in Colin Clout’s Come Home AgaineJ’ 
MLN, L. 155-158. 

Kuersteiner, Agnes D. “E. K. is Spenser.” FMLA, l. 140-155. 

Answeis tke arguments of Herford and those who agree with him that E K. is not a mask for 
Spenser himself. 

Lemmi, Charles W. “Symbolism in Faerie Queene, ii. 12.” MLN, l. 161-165. 

“The Serpent and the Eagle in Spenser and Shelley.” MLN,l. 165- 

168. 

“Astery’s Transformation in MuiopotmosF FMLA, l. 913-914. 

The suggestion seems to come from Statius 

Lotspeich, Henry G. “Spenser’s Virgils Gnat and Its Latin Original.” ELH, 
II. 235-241. 

Carries Emerson’s study a little further by seeking to identify the edition of Virgil used by 
Spenser. 

“Spenser’s Urania.” MLN, l. 141-146. 

Neill, Kerby. “The Faerie Queene and the Mary Stuart Controversy.” EL H, 
II. 192-214. 

Surveys the controversy over Mary Stuart and interprets the treatment of Duessa in Books iv 
and V of the Faerie Queene against the background of this literature. 

Padelford, Frederick M., and Osgood, Charles G. “The Variorum Spenser.” 
RES, XI. 81. 

PurceU, J. M, “The Date of Spenser’s Mutahilitie Cantos.” FMLA, L. 914- 
917. 

Applies the tests of color-word frequency and references to light and shade and finds the evi- 
dence points to an early date, a conclusion which conflicts with other stylistic evidence, 
Schulze, Ivan L. “Elizabethan Chivalry and the Faerie Queene’s Annual 
Feast.” MLN, l. 158-161. 

Smith, Charles G. Spenser’s Theory of Friendship: English Literary History. 
Baltimore. 

“Sententious Theory in Spenser’s Legend of Friendship.” ELH, n. 

165-191. 

“Spenser’s Theory of Friendship: An Elizabethan Commonplace.” 

SF, XXXII. 158-169. 

Smith, Roland M. “Una and Duessa.” FMLA, l. 917-919. 

Evidence for the Irish origin of the name Duessa. 

“Spenser’s Irish River Stories.” FMLA, l. 1047-1056. 

Stirling, Brents. “Two Notes on the PhEosophy of MutaUlUieJ’ MLN, l, 
154-155. 

Strathmann, Ernest A. “Lady Carey and Spenser.” ELE, n. 33-57. 

Fuller information about Lady Carey as a person and a literary patron, with marked contrac- 
tion of her relations with Spenser. 

Thrall, William F, ^^The Faerie Queene, ‘First Part’ — in Variorum.” SF, 
XXXII. 245-258, 
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Tuve, Rosamond. “Spenser and The Zodiake of Life.” JEGP, xxxiv. 1-19. 

Evidence of Spenser’s indebtedness to Barnabe Googe’s translation of Palingenius. 
Wurtsbangh, Jewell, ''^Digby’s Criticism of Spenser.’’ RES., xi. 192-195, 

“Thomas Edwards and the Editorship of the Faerie QueeneJ^ MLN, 

L. 146-151. 

See above, s.v. Shakespeare, Thaler; below, Young, John. 

Tourneur. Oliphant, E. H, C. “Tourneur and Mr. T. S. Eliot.” SP^ xxxii. 
546-552. 

Defends his views concerning the authorship of The Revengers Tragedy. 

Wilson. Nahm, Milton C. (ed.). John Wilson’s The Cheats^ edited from the 
MS in the Library of Worcester College, Oxford. Oxford. 

Wood, Wine, Celesta. “Nathaniel Wood’s Conflict of Conscience.” PMLA^ l. 
661-678. 

Dates the play shortly after 1570 and traces its sources, especially in A Notable and Marveilous 
Epistle. 

Young, John. Judson, Alexander C. A Biographical Sketch of John Youngs 
Bishop of Rochester^ with Emphasis on His Relations with Edmund Spenser. 
Bloomington. (Indiana Univ. Studies^ No. 103.) 

VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Miscellaneous, Abers, Jacob H. “Scientific Rationalism in the Seventeenth 
Century: A Study of Bacon and His Successors.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford 
Unii>., IX (1934). 45-48. 

Aubin, Robert A. “Saint- Amant as Treromantic.’ ” MLN, l. 456-457. 
Identifies the source of the anonymous poem “Of Solitude” published in the 1716 edition of 
the Dryden-Tonson miscellany. 

Boyce, Benjamin. “A Restoration ‘Improvement’ of Thomas Dekker.” 
MLN, L. 460-461. 

Day, Cyrus L., and Murrie, Eleanore B. “17th Century Song Books.” LTLS^ 
Aug. 1, 1935, p. 489. 

Mayo, Thomas F. Epicurus in England, 1650-1725. Dallas, 1934. 

Mullett, Charles F. “The Historian and the Use of Pamphlets.” Library Qu., 
V. 301-322. 

Nicoison, Marjorie. “The Telescope and Imagination.” MP, xxxii. 233- 
260. 

The first of a series of articles. The discoveries of Kepler and Galileo are sketched and their 
reception in Italy is traced in this paper. 

“The ‘New Astronomy’ and English Literary Imagination.” SP, 

XXXII. 428-462. 

Traces the new interest particularly to the publication in 1610 of Galileo’s Siderius Nuncius 
and notes its effect especially on Donne. 

The Microscope and English Imagination. Northampton, Mass. 

(Smith College Studies in Mod. Languages, VoL xvi. No. 4.) 

See below, ^.t>. Mhtoui, Nicoison. 

Sharp, Robert L. “Observations on Metaphysical Imagery.” Sewanee Re%, 
xmi. 464-478, 
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Stone, Wilbur M. ‘^The Holy Bible in Verse, 1698.’^ Proc, Amer. Antiq, Soc.^ 
XLiv. 154-158. 

Ustick, W. Lee, and Hudson, Hoyt H. ‘^Wit, ^Mixt Wit,’ and the Bee in 
Amber.” Huntington Library Bull., No. 8, pp. 103-130. 

A consideration of seventeentb-century conceptions of wit, the elements against which Dry- 
den, Pope, and Addison revolted, with a reprint of a poem by William Dingley, Upon a Bee 
EntomPd in Amber (1694), considered as an extreme example of these elements. 

Webster, C. M. ^‘The Satiric Background of the Attack on the Puritans in 
Swift’s A Tale of a Tuh.^' PMLA, L. 210-223. 

A bibliography, with brief annotations, of non-dramatic satires on Puritans from 1621 to 1700. 

Williamson, George. “Mutability, Decay, and Seventeenth Century Melan- 
choly.” ELH, ii. 121-150. 

Bacon. See above, s,v. Miscellaneous, Abers. 

Banks, John. Blair, Thomas M. H. “John Banks.” LTLS^ Dec. 14, p. 859, 
Baron, Robert. Slagle, Kenneth C. “Robert Baron, Cavalier Poet.” 

CLXix. 254-256. 

Bellon, Peter. Anderson, Paul B. “Buckingham’s Chemist.” LTLS^ Oct. 3, 
1935, p. 612. 

Bible. Muir, Laurence. “The Influence of the Rolle and Wycliflte Psalters 
upon the Psalter of the Authorised Version.” MLR^ xxx. 302-310. 

Braithwaite, Richard. Haviland, Thomas P. “The Heroic PanthaliaJ^ Univ. 
of Penna, Library Chronicle^ m. 14-15. 

Brome. Brooks, John L. “Alexander Brome: His Life and Works.” Harvard 
Univ, . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 311-313. 

Browne. Chalmers, Gordon K. “Hieroglyphs and Sir Thomas Browne,” Va, 
Quar. Rev., xi. 547-560. 

Bunyan. Gibson, Daniel, Jr. “On the Genesis of PilgrMs Progress.'^ MP, 
xxxii. 365-382, 

Notes the occurrence of many conceptions later embodied in the Pilgrim^ s Progress in earlier 
writings of Bunyan^s, notably in the tract called The Heavenly Footman. 

Cary, Lady Elizabeth. Staufler, Donald A. “A Deep and Sad Passion.” Par- 
rott Presentation Volume, 289-314. 

Suggests that Lady Cary was the author of the History of Edward II published in 1680 and 
attributed to Henry Cary. 

Congreve. Hodges, John C. “On the Date of Congreve’s Birth.” MP, xxxiii. 
83-85. 

Justifies the date 1670 and defends Congreve against the charge of misrepresenting his age 
and birthplace. 

Crashaw. Wallerstein, Ruth C. Richard Crashaw: A Study in Style and Poetic 
Development. Madison. ( Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang, and Lit., No. 37.) 

Warren, Austin. “Richard Crashaw, ^Catechist and Curate’.” MF, xxxn. 
261-269. 

New facts from the records of Peterhouse and from diocesan archives. 

“Crashaw’s ApologieF LTLS, Nov. 16, 1935, p. 746. 

Davenant. Harbage, Alfred. Sir William Davenant, Poet Venturer, 1606-1668. 
Philadelphia. 

A biographical and critical study with much new material. 
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Dingley, Wm. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ustick, 

Donne. Alexander, Henry. ‘‘John Donne, Poet and Divine.’’ Queen^s Quar., 
XLii. 471-481. 

Umbach, Herbert H. The Easter Sermons of John Donne, An Edition with 
Introduction^ Commentary^ Textual Notes, and Bibliography, [Ithaca, N. Y.], 
1934. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Wasilifsky, Adolph M. John Donne the Rhetor: A Study of the Tropes and 
Figures in the St. Paul Sermons. Ithaca. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Dorset, Charles Sackville, Earl of. Harris, Brice. “Dorset’s Poem, ‘On the 
Young Statesman’.” LTLS, April 4, 1935, pp. 227-22S. 

Drama. Croissant, DeWitt C. “Early Sentimental Comedy.” Parrott Presen- 
tation Volume, pp. 47-71. 

Rosenfeld, Sybil. “The Restoration Stage in Newspapers and Journal, 1660- 
1700.” MLR, XXX. 445-459. 

Dryden. Allen, Ned B. The Sources of John Dryden^s Comedies, Ann Arbor. 
( Uniu, of Michigan Pub,: Lang, and Lit., Vol. xvi.) 

Fletcher, Edward G. “A Dryden Anecdote.” MLN, i. 366. 

Ham, Roswell G. “Dry den's Dedication for The Music of the Propheiesse, 
1691.” PMLA, L. 1065-1075. 

“Dryden as Historiographer-Royal- The Authorship of His Majesties 

Declaration Defended, 1681 ” RES, xi. 284-298. 

Attempts to discover the nature of Dryden’s duties and offers interesting evidence, external 
and internal, for Ms authorship of the tract mentioned. 

Havens, P. S. “Dryden’s ‘Tagged’ Version of Paradise Lost.” Parrott Presen- 
tation Volume, pp. 383-397. 

Nettleton, George H. “Author’s Changes in Dryden’s Conquest of Granada, 
Part I.” MLN, l. 360-364. 

Parsons, Coleman 0. “Dryden’s Letter of Attorney.” MLN, l. 364-365. 
Perkinson, Richard H. “Lady du Lake.” N&‘Q, CLXvni. 260-261. 

Ward, Charles E. “Massinger and Dryden.” ELE, ii. 263-266. 

Dryden’s indebtedness to Massinger in Tyrannic Love. 

Evel3rti. Bowman, Francis E. “Studies in the Life of John Evelyn (1620- 
1706).” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 308-311. 

See below, s.v. Pepys- 

Hakewill, George. Williamson, George. “Hakewill and the Arthurian Leg- 
end.” MLN, L. 462-463. 

Lee. VanLennep, William B. “Nathaniel Lee: A Study of his Life and 
Works.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 337-341. 

Stroup, Thos. B. ^^The Princess of Cleve and Sentimental Comedy.” RES, 
XI. 200-203. 

Notes that the elements of sentimentahty peculiar to the comedy of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury and the early eighteenth are to be found in Lee’s tragedy. 

Milton. Brill, Mary C. Milton and Ovid, Ithaca. (Cornell Univ. abstract of 
diss.) 

Clark, WilHam S. “Milton and the Villa DiodatiJ^ RES, xi. 51-57. 

Milton could not have stayed at the Villa Dioiati, since it did not come into existence until a 
half century after Ms death. 
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Diekhojff, John S. ‘Terminal Pause in Milton^s Verse.’^ SP^ xxxn. 235-239. 
Dwosrky, Besa R. “Milton and the Rabbinical Bibie/^ LTLS, April 25, 
p 272. 

Fletcher, Edward G. “Defoe on Milton.’^ MLN, i. 31-32, 

French, J. Milton. “An Action against Milton.^’ LTLS^ Dec, 21, 1935, p. 879. 

“The Miltonic Epitaph on Mazarin.^’ clxviii. 445. 

“Milton as a Historian.’’ PM LA, L. 469-479. 

Gray, F. Campbell. “Milton’s Counterpoint: Classicism and Romanticism in 
the Poetry of John Milton.” Sewanee Rev., xmi. 134-145. 

Harrison, Thomas P., Jr. “The Latin Pastorals of Milton and Castiglione.” 
PMLA, L. 480-493. 

Parallels between the Epitaphium Damonis and the pastoral elegy, Alcon. 

“A Note on Lycidas, 91.” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, xv, 22. 

Haviland, Thomas P. “Milton for the Young.” Univ. of Penna. Library 
Chronicle, iii. 46-48. 

Eliza W. Bradburn^s The Story of Paradise Lost for Children (1828). 

Howard, Leon. “Early American Copies of Milton.” Huntington Library 
Bull , No. 7, pp. 169-179. 

Hughes, Merritt Y. (ed.). Paradise Lost. Garden City, N. Y. 

Kelley, Maurice. “Milton and the Third Person of the Trinity.” SP, xxxii. 
221-234. 

“Milton’s Debt to Wolleb’s Companion Theologiae CristianaeP 

PMLA, L. 156-165. 

Indicates that Milton’s theology is largely derivative. 

“Milton’s De Doctrina ChrisHanaP LTLS, Feb. 21, 1935, p. 108. 

Kirkland, Edwin C. “A Collection and Explanation of the Folklore in Mil- 
ton’s English Poems.” Summaries of Ph.D. Dissertations . . . Northwestern 
Univ., II (1934). 5-11. 

M[abbott], T. 0. “Contemporary Evidence for Royal Favour to Milton.” 
N&^Q, CLXix. 221. 

Nicolson, Marjorie. “Milton and the Telescope.” ELH, ir. 1-32. 

Parker, William R. “The Kommos of Milton’s Samson Agonistes.^^ SP, 
XXXII. 240-244. 

“Symmetry in Milton’s Samson Agonistes.^^ MLN, l, 355-360. 

“The Greek Spirit in Milton’s Samson AgonistesP Essays and Stud- 
ies, XX. 21-44. 

“The Trinity Manuscript and Milton’s Plans for a Tragedy.” JEGP, 

XXXIV. 225-232. 

“Some Problems in the Chronology of Milton’s Early Poems.” RES, 

XL 276-283. 

“On Milton’s Early Literary Program.” MP, xxxiii. 49-53, 

Denies the validity of the interpretation usually placed upon the passage in The Reason of 
Church Government 

Parsons, Edward S. “The Anonymous Life of Milton.” PMLA, l. 1057- 
1064. 

Questions Miss Darbishire’s attribution to John Phillips. An appendix discusses Milton’s spell- 
ings of their and thir. 
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Patterson, Frank A. and others (edd.). The Works of John Milton, VoL xi: 
A Fuller Institution of the Art of Logic, edited and translated by Allan H. Gil- 
bert, N. Y. 

Thompson, Elbert N. S. ^^Milton's Prose Style/’ PQ, xrv. 1-15. 

Timberlake, P. W. “Milton and Euripides.” Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 
315-340. 

Whiting, George W. “Milton a Jesuit.” Nb^Q, clxviii. 150-151. 

“Milton and That 'learned English writer’.” LTLS, Jan. 10, p. 21. 

“Milton and the Postscript,’^ MLR, xxx. 506-508. 

The Postscript to An Answer to a Booke Entituled An Humble Remonstrance (1641) is not by 
Milton. 

“Milton’s Reply to Lord Digby.” RES, xi. 430-438. 

Shows by parallels in the argument that Milton’s Of Reformation Touching Church Discipline 
is directed specifically at Digby’s speech in Parliament. 

“The Sources of Eikonoklastes: A Resurvey.” SP, xxxii. 74-102. 

New parallels, particularly with Thomas May’s History of the Parliament of England. 

“Milton’s Prelatical Pamphlets.” LTLS, Sept. 5, 1935, p. 552. 

Williamson, George. “Milton and the Mortalist Heresy.” 6'P, xxxn. 553-579. 
Woodhouse, A. S. P. “Milton, Puritanism, and Liberty.” Unii). of Toronto 
Quar., IV. 483-513. 

“Milton and His Age.” Univ of Toronto Quar,, v. 130-139. 

See Section vii, s,v. Miscellaneous, Campbell; Germanic, Modern Scandi- 
navian Literature, s.v. Beck. 

Mountfort. Borgman, Albert S. The Life and Death of William Mountfort. 
Cambridge, Mass. {Harvard Studies in English, VoL xv.) 

Newton. Northrop, F. S. C. “Newton and the Modern Age.” Sat. Rev, of Lit., 
XI. 453-454. 

MacPike, Eugene F. “Sir Isaac Newton in American Libraries.” Nb^Q, 
CLXVIII. 394; CLxix. 391-392. 

Pajme. Thorp, Willard. “Henry Nevil Payne, Dramatist and Jacobite Con- 
spirator.” Parrott Presentation Volume, pp. 347-381. 

Pepys. Kirk, Rudolf. Mr. Pepys upon the State of Christ- Hospital. Phila. 
Facsimile of Pepys’ six papers with a full introduction. 

Marburg, Clare. Mr, Pepys and Mr, Evelyn. Phila. 

Appendices contain unpublished letters and two finding lists of correspondence between the 
two men. 

Quarles. Haight, Gordon S. “Francis Quarles in Ireland.” LTLS, Oct. 17, 
1935, p. 652. 

“The Sources of Quarles’s Emblems.” Library, n.s. xvi. 188-209. 

“Francis Quarles.” LTLS, April 11, 1935, p. 244. 

Suckling. Williamson, George. “An Attribution to Suckling.” IfXiV, l. 463- 
464. 

Wither. Anderson, Paul B. “George Wither and the 'Regalia’.” PQ, xrv. 366- 
368. 

Wright, Janies. See Section ix, s.v. Miscellaneous, Aubin. 
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Wycherley. Allen, Robert J. 'Two Wycherley Letters.’’ LTLS^ April 18, 
1935, p. 257. 

IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Miscellaneous. Aubin, Robert A, "Three Notes on 'Graveyard’ Poetry.” 
SPj XXXII. 103“109. 

On James Wright’s The Ruins (written 1668), The Relief (1754) attributed to Henry Jones 
and Mghl, published in 1867 by George Gilfillan. 

"Some Augustan Gothicists.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil, and 

Lit.^ XVII. i5-'25. 

Early appreciation of the Gothic, prior to the 1740’s 

Babcock, R. W. "The Idea of Taste in the Eighteenth Century.” PMLA^ l. 
922-926. 

Comment on Hooker’s article (PMLA^ xlix. 577-592). 

Bond, Donald F. " 'Distrust’ of Imagination in English Neo-classicism.” 
PQ, XIV. 54-69. 

Bredvold, Louis I. "English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.” 
PQ, XIV. 142-180. 

Deane, Cecil V. Aspects of Eighteenth Century Nature Poetry. Oxford. 

Ewen, Frederic. Bibliography of Eighteenth Century English Literature. N. Y. 
Frantz, R. W. The English Traveller and the Movement of Ideas, 1660-1732. 
Lincoln, Neb., 1934 (Univ. [of Nebraska] Studies, Vols. xxxii-xxxiii.) 

Green, F. C. Minuet: A Critical Survey of French and English Literary Ideas 
in the Eighteenth Century. N. Y. 

Jones, Joseph J. "British Literary Men’s Opinion about America, 1750- 
1832.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., ix (1934). 49-51. 

Lovett, David. "Shakespeare as a Poet of Realism in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” ELH, 11 . 267-289. 

McClelland, John. "The Course of Realism in the English Novel from Addi- 
son and Steele through Sir Walter Scott.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., ix 
(1934). 52-54. 

Monk, Samuel H, The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in XVIII- 
Century England. N. Y. (ML A General Series.) 

Moore, Cecil A. (ed.). English Poetry of the Eighteenth Century. N. Y. 
Morgan, William T. A Btbliography of British History (1700-17 15), with 
Special Reference to the Reign of Queen Anne. Vol. i, 1700-1707. Bloomington, 
Ind., 1934. 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. "Longinus and the Theory of Poetic Imitation in Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century England.” SP, xxxii. 580-597. 

Nolte, Fred 0. See Gehmaxic, Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century, 
s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Schilling, Bernard N. "Voltaire and England.” LTLS, Nov, 16, 1935, p. 746. 
Thorpe, Clarence D. "Two Augustans Cross the Alps: Dennis and Addison on 
Mountain Scenery.” SP, xxxii. 463-482. 

Evidence of the appreciation of the beauty in mountains before Shaftesbury. 

Wells, Mitchell P. "Some Notes on the Early Eighteenth-Century Panto- 
mime.” SP, XXXII. 598-607. 
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Whelan, Sister M. Kevin. Enthusiasm in English Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century (1700-1774). Washington, D. C. (Catholic Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Williamson, George. “The Rhetorical Pattern of Neo-classical Wit.” ifP, 
xxxiii. 55-81. 

Finds m Puttenham certain metrical and rhetorical notions which find their fulfillment in the 
neo-classical couplet. 

Addison. Graham, Walter. “Letters of Joseph Addison.” clxix. 314; 

LTLS, Oct. 17, 1935, p. 652. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Thorpe. 

Arbuthnot. Beattie, Lester M. John Arhuthnot, Mathematician and Satirist. 
Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Studies in English, Vol. xvi.) 

Berington, Simon. Ellison, Lee M. ^Vaudentio di Lucca: A Forgotten Uto- 
pia.” PMLA, L. 494-509. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard. Newton, Theodore F. M. “Blackmore^s Eliza.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil, and Lit., xviii. 113-123. 

Evidence that the poem attracted some attention, contrary to Dr. Johnson’s statement that 
it dropped “dead-born from the press.” 

Blake. Schaupp, Roscoe F. “Blake’s ^Correction’ of Milton in Poem and Pic- 
ture.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors^ Dissertations, No. IS, pp. 171-180. 

Schorer, Mark. “William Blake and the Cosmic Nadir.” Sewanee Rev., xmi. 
210-221. 

Brown, Thomas. Boyce, Benjamin. “Two Debts for Tom Brown, with Credit 
from Joseph Addison.” PQ, xiv. 263-269. 

Burke. Buehler, Reginald G. “Burke and Rousseau.” Harvard Univ. . . . 
Summaries of Theses , . . 1934, pp. 313-314. 

Drew, Helen L. “The Date of Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful.^^ MLN, l. 
29-31. 

Cites the advertisements of April, 1757, fixing the date of publication. 

Burnaby, Charles. See Germanic Section, s.v. Lessing, Kies, Paul P. 

Burney, Sophia. Mendenhall, John C. “Sophia Burney MSS.” Univ. of 
Penna. Library Chronicle, in. 9-13. 

MSS by the niece of Fanny Burney, now in the Singer collection at the Univ of Penna. 

Bums. Fitzhugh, Robert T. Robert Burns as Seen by His Contemporaries: A 
Sourcebook of Fact and Opinion. Ithaca. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

“The Paradox of Burns’ Character.” SP, xxxii. 110-119. 

New documentary evidence on Burns’s behavior while living in Dumfries. 

Snyder, Franklyn B. “Burns and the Smuggler Rosamond. PM LA, i. 510- 
521. 

The story of the incident based on documents formerly belonging to Scott, including two sheets 
in Burns’s handwriting. 

Campbell, George. Hall, Alta B. George CampbelTs Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
Book I: A Critical Edition. Ithaca, 1934. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Carey, Henry. Noyes, Robert G. “The Contemporary Reception of Sally in 
Our Alley.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil, and Lit., xvm. 165-175. 

Cave, Edward. Carlson, C. Lennart. “Edward Cave, Founder of the Gentle- 
man^s Magazine.^" CLXIX. 136. 
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Cliatterton. See below, s.v. Percy. 

Claesterfield. Bond, Richmond P (ed,). Chesterfield: Letters and Other Pieces, 
Garden City, N. Y 

Gulick, Sidney L., Jr. “A Chesterfield Bibliography to 1800/^ Papers of the 
BihL Soc. of Amer.j xxix. 1-114. 

See Section iii, s.v. Abbott 

Cibber. Vincent, Howard P. “Two Letters of Colley Cibber.’’ clxviii. 

3-4. 

Cleland, John. Thompson, Ralph. “Deathless Lady.” Colophon^ n.s. i. 207-220. 
Traces the career of Memoirs of Fanny Hill, 

Coleman. Page, Eugene R. George Colman the Elder ^ Essayist, Dramatist, and 
Theatrical Manager, 1732-1794. N. Y. {Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and 
Comp. Lit., No 120 ) 

Dampier. Bonner, Willard H. Captain William Dampier, Buccaneer- Author . 
Some Account of a Modest Buccaneer and of English Travel Literature in the 
Early Eighteenth Century. Stanford Univ., Calif. [1934]. 

Davenant, Charles. Wiley, A. N. “The Poussin Doctor.” MLN, l. 506-508. 
Dennis. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Thorpe. 

Dodsley. Hill, Charles J. “Applause for Dodsley’s Cleone3^ PQ, xrv. 181-184. 
Defoe. Burch, Charles E. “The English Reputation of Daniel Defoe.” Ohio 
State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors^ Dissertations, No. 13 (1934), pp. 17-26. 

Moore, John R. Daniel Defoe and Modern Economic Theory. Bloomington, 
Ind., [1935 for] 1934 {Indiana Univ. Studies, Vol. xxi, Study No. 104.) 

Secord, Arthur W. (ed.). Daniel Defoe: A Journal of the Plague Year and 
Other Pieces. Garden City, N. Y. 

Drama. Green, Clarence C. “The Neo-Classic Theory of Tragedy in England 
during the Eighteenth Century.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 
1934, pp. 318-319. 

Morgan, Stewart S, “Social Problems in the Drama of the Last Quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors^ Dissertations, No. 
13 (1934), pp. 141-149. 

Pratt, John M. “Discovery and Solution of the Bibliographical Problem in 
the Two English Versions of Deschamps’s Cato of Utica.’^ Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Phil, and Lit., xvn. 137-140. 

Sale, William M., Jr. “The First Dramatic Version of PamelaP Yale Univ. 
Library Gazette, ix. 83-88. 

Smith, Dane F. “Plays about the Theatre in England from The Rehearsal in 
1671 to the Licensing Act in 1737.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses 
. . . 19 3-, pp. 335-337. 

Fielding. Jensen, Gerard E. “A Fielding Discovery.” Yale Univ. Library 
Gazette, x. 23-32. 

Evidence for Fielding’s authorship of An Attempt towards a Natural History of the Hanover Rat 
(1744). 

Seymour, Mabel. “Fielding’s History of the Forty-five.” 

Concerned with Fielding’s indebtedness to the London Gazette and with the later fortunes of 
the pamphlet. 
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Free Briton. Carlson, C. Lennart. ^^The Free Briton; or^ The Opinion of the 
People^ and F. Walsingham’s Free BritonP clxix. 166-168. 

Goldsmith. Friedman, Arthur. “Goldsmith and the Weekly Magazine P MP, 
XXXII. 281-299. 

Shows that Goldsmith was a contributor, identifies two essays with fair certainty, and con- 
siders others on which the evidence is admittedly less final 

“Goldsmith’s Life of Bolingbroke and the Biographia BritannicaP 

MLN, L. 25-29. 

Determines the extent of Goldsmith’s borrowings. 

Hawkins, Aubrey. “The ‘Security’ of Our Odes.” LTLS, Nov. 16, p. 746. 
Graves, Richard. Hill, Charles J. The Literary Career of Richard Graves, The 
Author of The Spiritual Quixote. Northampton, Mass. (Smith College Studies in 
Mod. Languages, Vol. xvi. Nos 1-3.) 

Hammond, Fisher, J. “James Hammond and the Quatrain of Gray’s ElegyP 
MP, xxxii. 301-310. 

Hammond’s influence on later elegists and his determining its characteristic form, the elegiac 
quatrain. 

Hill, Aaron. Archibald, R. C. “Aaron Hill on Sir Isaac Newton.” LTLS, 
June 27, 1935, p. 416. 

Hume. Church, Ralph W. Burners Theory of the Understanding. Ithaca, N. Y. 
See Section iii, s.v. Abbott. 

Hutcheson, Francis. Thorpe, Clarence D. “Addison and Hutcheson on the 
Imagination.” ELE, ii. 215-234. 

Points of agreement between Hutcheson and Addison, and Hutcheson’s part in giving currency 
to Addison’s ideas. 

Hyland, Wm. Huse, William. “The Shipwreck.” Parrott Presentation Volume, 
pp. 341-345. 

Inchbald. McKee, William. Elizabeth Inchbald, Novelist, Washington, D. C. 
(Catholic Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Johnson. Barnouw, A. J. Rasselas in Dutch,” LTLS, April 11, 1935, p. 244. 
Coleman, William H. “Samuel Johnson after a Century and a Half.” DaL 
housie Rev., xiv. 479-492. 

Hazen, Allen T,, and McAdam, Edward L., Jr. A Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of First Editions of the Works of Samuel Johnson in the Library of Yale Univer- 
sity 8 November to 30 December, 1935. New Haven. 

Hornberger, Theodore. See American, Section iii, s.v. Johnson. 

Metzdorf, R. F. “An Unpublished Johnson Letter Concerning Percy’s 
ReliquesP MLN, L. 509-513. 

Murphy, Mallie J. ^^The Rambler, No. 191.” PMLA, l. 926-928. 

Osborn, James M. “Johnson on the Sanctity of an Author’s Text.” PMLA, l. 
928-929. 

Read, Allen W. “The Contemporary Quotations in Johnson’s Dictionary ” 
ELH,ii. 246-251. 

Smith, Florence A. “The Light Reading of Dr, Johnson.” Univ. of Toronto 
Quar., V. 118-127. 

Jones, Henry. See above, s,v. Miscellaneous, Aubin. 
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Klmberj Edward. Black, Frank G. ‘‘Edward Kimber: Anonymous Novelist of 
the Mid-Eighteenth Century.” Harvard Studies and Notes in FML and Lit,^ 
XVII. 27-42. 

A survey of the eight novels now identifiable as to authorship through the manuscript note- 
book noted in the article by S. A. Kimber, below. 

Kimber, Sidney A. “The Relation of a Late Expedition to St. Augustine^ with 
Biographical and Bibliographical Notes on Isaac and Edward Kimber.” Papers 
of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xxviii (1934). 81-96. 

Lennox, Mrs. Small, Miriam R. Charlotte Ramsay Lennox: An Eighteenth 
Century Lady of Letters. New Haven. ( Yale Studies in English^ Lxxxv.) 

Lewis, M. G. Coykendall, Frederick. “A Note on The Monhd^ Colophon, n.s. 
I. 87-96. 

Peck, Louis F. “Southey and Tales of Wonder. MLN, l. 513-514. 

Lillo, Griffith, R. H. “Early Editions of Lillo’s London Merchant.^’ Univ. of 
Texas Studies in English, xv. 23-27. 

Locke. Anderson, F. H, “On Interpreting Locke.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., w. 
524-533. 

London Journal. Realey, Charles B. The London Journal and Its Authors, 
1720-1723. Lawrence, Kan. {Bull. Univ. of Kansas: Humanistic Studies, Vol. 
v. No. 3). 

Meades, Anne. See below, s.v. Richardson. 

Percy. Brooks, Cleanth, Jr. “Percy’s History of the Wolf in Great Britain^ 
JEGP, XXXIV. 101-103. 

Churchill, Irving L. “Editions of Percy’s Memoir of Goldsmith.” MLN, l. 
464-465. 

Watkin-Jones, A. “Bishop Percy, Thomas Warton, and Chatterton’s Rowley 
Poems (1773-1790).” PMLA, l. 769-784. 

Unpublished letters clearing up the question of Percy^s connection with the controversy and 
throwing light on Warton^s position. 

See above, s.v. Johnson. 

Philips. Torre Bueno, Lillian de la. “Was Ambrose Philips A Ballad Editor^” 
Anglia, Lix. 252-270. 

Attacks the attribution of A Collection of Old Ballads (1723-25) to him. 

Pittis, Wm. Newton, Theodore F. M. “William Pittis and Queen Anne Jour- 
nalism.” PQ, xxxni. 169-186 (to be concluded). 

Pope. Case, Arthur E. “Pope, Addison, and the ‘Atticus’ Lines.” MP, 
xxxin, 187-193, 

Fletcher, Edward G. “Belinda’s Game of Ombre.” Univ. of Texas Studies in 
English, XV. 28-38. 

Sherburne, George. “ ‘Timon’s Villa’ and Cannons.” Huntington Library 
Bull., No. 8, pp. 131-152. 

Considers it improbable that Pope's fourth Moral Essay, the Epistle to Burlington, was meant 
as a criticism of Cannons, seat of the Duke of Chandos. The conclusion follows from a fuU 
examination of the Duke with Pope and his friends in the year preceding the Epistle. 

“Pope’s Lost Sermon.” LTLS, June 20, p. 399; July 11, p. 448. 

Vincent, Howard P. “A Pope Problem.” LTLS, Feb. 14, 1935, p. 92. 
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See Germanic, Section ii, s v. Beck. 

Priestley. [Haraszti, Zoltan]. “John Adams on Dr. Priestley.” More Books, 
X 301-318. 

Published the marginal notes of Adams in Priestley’s theological works. The article is followed 
by “Priestley Letters in this Library,” pp. 319-320 
Prior. Chandler, W. K. “Prior’s Poems, 1718: A Duplicate Printing ” MP, 
XXXII. 383-390. 

Moore, John R. “A Riddle by Prior.” LTLS, July 4, 1935, p. 432. 

Wright, H. Bunker. “Matthew Prior’s Estate.” LTLS, March 28, p. 210. 
Richardson. Sale, William M., Jr. “Samuel Richardson and Sir William Ear- 
ringtonP LTLS, Aug. 29, 1935, p. 537. 

Evidence that Richardson revised this novel by Anne Meades. 

“Samuel Richardson’s House at Fulham.” Nb^Q, clxix. 133-134. 

“The Singer Copy of Sir Charles Grandison.” Univ. of Pa, Library 

Chronicle, m. 42-45. 

Copy of first edition containing cancelled leaf in volume n not hitherto found. 

Schleck, Florian J. “Richardson on the Index.” LTLS, April 25, 1935, p. 272. 
See above, s,v. Drama; and Spanish, Section v, s,v. Miscellaneous, Coe, Ada 
M. 

Ritson. Moreland, Carroll C. “Ritson’s Life of Robin Hood.” PMLA, l. 
522-536. 

Rowe. Whiting, George W. “Rowe’s Debt to Paradise Lost,” MP, xxxii. 
271-279. 

Sheridan. Purdy, Richard L. (ed.). The Rivals, A Comedy, As it was first 
Acted at the Theatre- Royal in Covent-Garden, Written by Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, Esq, Edited from the Larpent MS. Oxford. 

Smollett. Jones, Claude E. (ed.). An Essay on the External Use of Water, by 
Tobias Smollett. Baltimore. (Reprinted from Bulletin of the Institute of the 
History of Medicine, Vol. m. No. 1, January.) 

Jones, Claude. “A Smollett Letter.” MLN, L. 242-243. 

Kahrl, George M. “The Influence of Shakespeare on Smollett.” Parrott Pres- 
entation Volume, pp. 399-420. 

Knapp, Lewis M. “Smollett and the Case of James Annesley.” LTLS, Dec. 
28, 1935, p. 899. 

Smythies. Black, Frank G. “Miss Smythies.” LTLS, Sept. 26, 1935, p. 596. 
Conclusive evidence that The Brothers was by a Miss Smythies of Colchester. 

“A Lady Novelist of Colchester.” Essex Rev,, xliv. 180-185. 

Sterne. Curtis, Lewis P. (ed.). Letters of Laurence Sterne. Oxford. 

“Forged Letters of Laurence Sterne.” PMLA, l. 1076-1106. 

Swift. Boyce, Benjamin. “Predecessors of The Tale of a Tub,” Nb^Q, clxvix. 
110 - 111 . 

Davis, Herbert (ed). The DrapiePs Letters to the People of Ireland against 
receiving Wood^s Halfpence, by Jonathan Swift. Oxford. 

McCain, John W. “Swift and Heywood,” N^Q, CLXVlii. 236-238. 

Evidence that Swift was directly influenced by John Heywood^s The Spider and the Fly, 
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McCracken, George. ^^Homerica in Gulliver's Travels." Class. Jour., xxix 
(1934). 535-538. 

McCue, G. S. Seventeenth-Century Gulliver.^^ MLN, l, 32-34. 

Calls attention to the periodical Tke Weekly Comedy (1699) as a possible influence on Swift. 

Rockwell, Frederick S. ''A Probable Source for Gulliver's Travels." N&^Q, 
CLXix. 131-133. 

Arresting parallels with Ned Ward’s “The Humours of a Coffee-House,” issued in ten weekly 
numbers between May 10 and July 12, 1699, the year in which, according to Swift, the essen- 
tial idea of Gulliver's Travels had its inception. 

See Section viii, s v. Miscellaneous, Webster. 

Thomson. Drennon, Herbert. “James Thomson’s Ethical Theory and Scien- 
tific Rationalism ” PQ, xiv. 70-82. 

Fletcher, Edward G. “Notes on Two Poems by James Thomson.” NdrQ, 
CLxviii. 274-275. 

Walpole. Coykendall, Frederick. “Publication Bates.” LTLS, Oct. 10, p. 631. 
Lewis, W. S. “Horace Walpole,” LTLS, Jan. 24, 1935, p 48. 

“Horace Walpole’s Correspondence.” LTLS, June 20, 1935, p. 399. 

“Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence.” Nb^Q, clxix. 

45-46; 63; 84-85; 99; 118; 136. 

Ward, Ned. See below, s.v. Weekly Comedy; above s.v. Swift, Rockwell. 
Warton. See above, s.v. Percy. 

Weekly Comedy. Allen, Robert J. “Ned Ward and The Weekly Comedy." 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil, and Lit., xvii. 1-13. 

Traces the fortunes of the dramatic periodical published under the title The Weekly Comedy 
and offers reasons for discrediting Ward’s authorship of a part of the later publication 

X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Miscellaneous. Alexander, Calvert. The Catholic Literary Revival: Three 
Phases in Its Development from 1845 to the Present. Milwaukee. 

Bailey, James O. “Scientific Fiction in English: 1817-1914. A Study of 
Trends and Forms.” Univ. of No. Carolina Record: Research in Progress, No. 
292 (Oct., 1934), pp. 47-49 (abstract of diss.) 

Bluhm, H. S. “The Reception of Goethe’s Faust in England after the Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century.” JEGP, xxxiv. 201-212. 

Brussel, Isadore R. Anglo-American First Editions 1826-1900: East to West, 
with an introd. by Graham Pollard. N. Y, 

Christensen, Lorenzo F. “Three Romantic Poets and the Drama,” Harvard 
Univ. . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 314-318. 

Studies of Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 

Conklin, Robert J. Thomas Cooper the Chartist. (Columbia Univ., diss.) 
Manila. 

Decker, C. R. “Ibsen’s Literary Reputation and Victorian Taste.” SP, 
xxxii. 632-645. 

Doherty, Eleanor C. “The Influence of Wordsworth on the Verse of the Ox- 
ford Movement.” Radclife College . . , Summaries of Theses . . . 1931-1934^ 
pp. 159-163. 
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Sherwood, Margaret P. U^tder currents of Influence in English Romantic Po- 
etry. Cambridge, Mass., 1934. 

Steward, Samuel M. “Provocatives of the Oxford Movement and Its Nexus 
with English Literary Romanticism.’’ Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors^ 
Dissertations, No. 15, pp. 219-228. 

“Victorian Bibliography for 1934.” MP, xxxii. 397-430. 

Wellard, James H. “State of Reading among the Working Classes of England 
during the First Half of the Nineteenth Century.” Library Quar., v. 87-100. 

Winwar, Frances. The Romantic Rebels. Boston. 

Biographies of Byron, Shelley, Keats. 

Winters, Arthur Y. “A Study of the Post-Romantic Reaction in Lyrical 
Verse, and Incidentally in Certain Other Forms.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford 
Univ.^ X. 49-51. 

Anster, John. Schwarz, Barbara. “John Anster, 1793-1867.” clxviii. 

9-10. 

Arnold, M. Brown, E. K. Scholar Gipsy: An Interpretation.” Revue 
Anglo- Amiricaine, xii. 219-225. 

Tinker, C. B., and Lowry, H. F. “Arnold’s Dover BeachP LTLS, Oct. 10, 
1935, p. 631. 

See Section xi, s.v. Eliot, T. S.; General, Esthetics, Cooper. 

Bagehot. Irvine, William. “Walter Bagehot as Literary Critic.” Harvard 
Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934, pp. 320-322. 

Blackwood’s. Strout, Alan L. “A Note on Blackwood^s Magazine of October, 
1817.” N&^Q, CLxix. 452-454. 

Bronte, Aiken, Ralph. “Wild-heart: An Appreciation of Emily Jane Bronte.” 
So. Ail. Quar., xxxiv. 202-210. 

Browning, E. B. Benet, William R. “Addressed to Wimpole Street.” Woman^s 
Home Companion, Sept., 1935, pp. 15-17, 76-80; Oct. 1935, pp. 13-14, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 47-48, 50; Nov., 1935, pp. 10-11, 52, 54, 56; Dec., 1935, pp. 22, 36, 38. 
Twenty-two unpublished letters by Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Robert Browning sold 
in New York in April, 1935. 

Shackford, Martha H. E. B. Browning; R. H. Horne: Two Studies. [Welles- 
ley, Mass.] 

Varner, J. G. “Poe and Miss Barrett.” LTLS, April 11, 1935, p. 244. 

Browning, R. Armstrong, A. J. “The Browning Set to Music.” LTLS, 
March 14, 1935, p. 160. 

DeVane, William C. A Browning Handbook. N. Y. 

Dodge, R. E. Neil. “Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” LTLS, March 21, p. 176. 

Knickerbocker, Kenneth L. “An Echo from Browning’s Second Courtship.” 
SP, XXXII. 120-124. 

“Browning and Flis Critics,” Sewanee Rev., xliii. 283-291. 

Phelps, Wniiam L. “A Rhyme in Browning.” LTLS, Aug. 29, 1935, p. 537. 

Tracy, C. R. “Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” LTLS, Jan. 24, 1935, p. 48. 

Brydges. Woodworth, Mary K. The Literary Career of Sir Samuel Egerton 
Brydges. Oxford. 

Butler. Davis, Herbert. “Samuel Butler: 1835-1902.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
V, 21-36. 
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Jordan-Smitli, Paul. ‘‘Samuel Butler — The First Century.’^ Colophon^ n.s. 
I. 271-280, 

Perry, Edward D. “Butler and the Odyssey, Sat. Rev, of Lii.^ xi. 472. 

Bjtom Calvert, William I. Byron, Romantic Paradox. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hotter, T. H. Vail, “Byron’s Werner Re-estimated: A Neglected Chapter in 
Nineteenth Century Stage History.” Parrott Presentation Volume, pp, 243-275. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Winwar. 

Carlyle. Goldberg, Maxwell FI.“ Carlyle and Ruskin.” LTLS, May 16, p. 313. 

Harrold, Charles F. “Carlyle and the Mystical Tradition.” Cath. World, 
CXLii. 45-49. 

Scudder, Townsend, III. “Thomas Carlyle Receives a Friend.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., Sept. 14, 1935, p. 9. 

Unpublished letter rather critical of Emerson. 

Shine, Hill. “Carlyle and the German Philosophy Problem during the Year 
1826-1827.” PMLA, l. 807-827. 

Clare, John. Whiting, B. J. “Clare and the Nightingale.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
Oct. 5, 1935, p. 11. 

Coleridge. Kennedy, Virginia W., and Barton, Mary N. Samuel Taylor Col- 
eridge: A selected bibliography of the best available editions of his writings, of bi- 
ographies and criticisms of him, and of references showing his relations with 
contemporaries. Baltimore. {A Fiftieth Anniversary Publication, The Enoch 
Pratt Free Library.) 

Lindsay, Julian I. “Coleridge Marginalia in Jacobi’s WerkeJ^ MLN, l. 216- 
224. 

Sanders, Charles R, “Coleridge as a Champion of Liberty.” SP, xxxii. 618- 
631. 

Smith, Fred M. “The Relation of Coleridge’s Ode on Dejection to Words- 
worth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality PMLA, l. 224-234. 

Parallelisms indicate Coleridge’s indebtedness to Wordsworth’s poem. 

Watson, H. F. ^^The Borderers and The Ancient Mariner. LTLS, Dec. 28, 
1935, p. 899. 

Woodbridge, Homer E. “Coleridge and the Nightingale.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
Sept. 28, 1935, p. 9. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Christensen. 

Cornwall, Barry. See Procter, B. W. 

Dickens. Boll, Theophilus E. M. “Great Expectations.” LTLS, Aug. 15, 
1935, p. 513. 

Brush, Lilian M. “A Psychological Study of Barnaby Rudge.^^ Dickensian, 
XXXI. 24-30. 

Chartier, Emile. “A French Appreciation of Dickens.” Dickensian, xxxi. 
52-58. 

Edinburgh Review. Wheeler, Paul M. America through British Eyes: A Study 
of the Attitude of The Edinburgh Review toward the United States of America from 
1802-1861. Baltimore. 

Eliot. Lemke, Frederick D. George Eliot and Her Predecessors in Village Lit- 
erature, Urbana, 1934. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 
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WilliamSj Blanche C. ‘‘George Eliot and John Chapman: A Fragment/’ 
Colophon^ n.s. i. 65-70. 

Eiliottj M. B. Jordan, Philip D. “The Juvenilia of Mary Belson Elliott: A 
List with Notes.” Bull, N, F. Pub. Lihr., xxxix. 869-881. 

Gilfillan, George. See Section ix. s.v. Miscellaneous, Aubin. 

Gissing. Shafer, Robert (ed.). Workers in the Dawn, by George Gissing. 2v., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

* — “The Vitality of George Gissing. Amer. Rev., v. 459-487. 

Grahame, Janies. Mabbott, T. 0. “A Suppressed Anonymous Work of James 
Grahame.” Nb^Q, clxix. 438. 

Gray, David. Pitfield, Robert L. “Old Fashioned Poetry and An Old Fash- 
ioned Poet.” [Univ. of Pa.] General Magazine and Hist. Chron., xxxvm. 73-84. 

Hallam. Hotter, T. H. Vail “A ‘Lost’ Poem by Arthur Hallam.” PM LA, l. 
568-575. 

Hardy. Elliott, Albert P. Fatalism in the Works of Thomas Hardy. Philadel- 
phia. (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.) 

Liilard, Richard G. “Irony in Hardy and Conrad.” PM LA, l. 316-322. 
Purdy, Richard L. “The Thomas Hardy Collection.” Yale Univ. Library 
Gazette, x. 8-9. 

Smith, Fred. “Hardy: The Poet of Life at Its Worst.” Personalist, xv (1934). 
32-38. 

Weber, Carl J. “Thomas Hardy’s ‘Aeschylean Phrase’.” Class. Jour., xxix 
(1934). 533-535. 

“A Careful Chronology.” The Writer, xlvi (1934). 236-237. 

“ ‘History’ as It Is Written.” Colby Mercury, v (1934). 37-40. 

“Mrs. Grundy’s Wheelbarrow.” Colby Mercury, v (1934). 56-57. 

“The Colby Collection of Hardy Letters.” Colby Mercury, vi (1934). 

11-16. 

[“Notes on Hardy’s Chosen Poems'^] Scribner’s Mag., xcvi (1934). 

111 . 

■ “Thomas Hardy’s ‘Song in The W oodlanders’ ELM, ii. 242-245. 

Identifies and traces the fortunes of the poem printed as from The W oodlanders. 

“Brazil, as it is in Thomas Hardy’s Novel.” Revue Anglo- Am iricaine, 

XII. 520-523. 

“Care and Carelessness in Hardy.” MLN, l. 41-43. 

Weber, Carl J. (ed.). An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress, by Thomas 
Hardy: Hardy’s ‘Most Novel,” now first printed in America , , . Baltimore. 

■ Colby Notes on Far from the Madding Crowd. Waterville, Me. 

Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, by Thomas Hardy. N. Y. 

“In Thomas Hardy’s Handwriting: A-^ Record of Sjxty-two Years in 

the Colby Collection of Hardy Manuscripts.” Colby Mercury, vi. 18—19. 

Hazlitt. Larrabee, Stephen A. “Hazlitt and the Augustan ‘Rocking Horse’.” 
LTLS, March 14, 1935, p. 160. 

Olney, Clarke. “William Hazlitt and Benjamin Robert Haydon.” NdrQ, 
CLXIX. 237-239; 256-258. 
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Zeitlin, Jacob. ‘‘William Hazlitt: An Appreciation of a Great Literary Jour- 
nalist.^’ Sat. Rev. of Lit.^ xi. 417-418. 

Hogg. Strout, Alan L. “James Hogg and ‘Maga’.” LTLS, Dec. 14, p. 859. 
Holcroft. Stallbaumer, V. R. “Thomas Holcroft.” LTLS, May 2, p. 288. 
Hoodj Thos. See French, Section iv, s v. Baudelaire. 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley. Downey, Harris. “A Poem Not Understood.” 
Va. Quar. Rev , xi. 506-517. 

James, Stanley B. “The Sacrifice of Song.” Cath. Worlds cxli. 290-295. 
Home. Grauel, George E. “ ‘Orion’ Horne.” LTLS, July 11, 1935, p. 448. 
See above, s.v. Browning, E. B., Shackford. 

Keats. Bush, Douglas. “Notes on Keats’s Reading.” PM LA, i. 785-806. 
Reminiscences in Keats, especially of his reading in John Potter’s Archaeologm Graeca 
Havens, Raymond D. “Unreconciled Opposites in Keats.” PQ, xiv. 289-300. 
Jones, Claude. “The message ... to be done.” English Studies, xvn. 146. 
Norris, Edward T. “Hermes and the Nymph in Lamia.^^ ELE, ii. 322-326. 
Roberts, John H. “The Significance of LamiaJ^ PM LA, L. 550-561. 

Stroup, Thomas B. ^‘Cymbeline, II, ii, and The Eve of St. Agnes.^^ English 
Studies, XVII. 144-145. 

Thorpe, Clarence D, John Keats: Complete Poems and Selected Letters. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Winwar. 

Kingsley. Hanawalt, Mary W. “The Attitude of Charles Kingsley Toward 
Science.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees 
. . . 1935, no pagination (abstract of diss.) 

Lamb. Charles Lamb (10 February 1775-27 December 1834). An Exhibition of 
Books and Manuscripts in the Library of The University of Texas Commemora- 
tive of the Centenary of His Death. Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, Edith C. Lamb Always Elia. London. 

Views the essays of Elia not as an escape but as the natural product of Lamb’s mind as it 
evolved slowly under easily demonstrated influences. 

McKillop, Alan D. “Charles Lamb Sees London.” Rice Institute Pamphlet, 
xxn. 105-127. 

Landor. Elkin, Felice. Walter Savage LandoPs Studies of Italian Life and Lit- 
erature. Philadelphia, 1934. (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.) 

Lockhart. Macbeth, Gilbert. John Gibson Lockhart: A Critical Study. Urbana, 
111. (Illinois Studies in Lang, and Lit., xvn, Nos. 3-4.) 

Lytton. Watts, Harold H, “Lytton’s Theories of Prose Fiction.” PM LA, L. 
274-289. 

Based on an essay “On Art in Fiction” in the Monthly Chronicle, 1838. 

Macaulay. Rolfe, John C. “Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome,^^ Class. Jour., 
xxix (1934), 567-581. 

“Gift of Macaulay Letters.” Bull. N. F, Pub. Lihr., xxxix. 38. 

Letters to Henry S. Randall of New York, written 1857-59, now in the library. All were 
printed by H. M. Lydenberg in th.Q Btdletin (July, 1925) and separately in What Did Macaulay 
Say about America. 

See Section in, s.v. Abbott. 
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MartiEeati. Stearns, Bertha M. ^‘Miss Sedgwick Observes Harriet Marti- 
neau.*’ New England Qmr.y vii (1934). 533-541. 

Morris. Litzenberg, Karl. “William Morris and Scandinavian Literature: A 
Bibliographical Essay.’’ SS, xiii. 93-105. 

Morton. Mortvedt, Robert A. L. “Thomas Morton: His Life and Works.” 
Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1934^ pp. 325-327. 

Newman. Cronin, John F. Cardinal Newman: His Theory of Knowledge, 
Washington, B. C. (Cath. Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Grennan, Margaret R. (ed.). The Heart of Newman^ s Apologia^ with an 
intro, by Joseph J. Reilly. N. Y., 1934. 

Pater. Green, Zaidee E, “Walter Pater’s Unhappy Beginnings.” Eng, Jour.^ 
XXIV. 421-422 

Sagmaster, Joseph (ed.). Marius the Epicurean: His Sensations and Ideas, by 
Walter Pater. Garden City, N. Y. 

Proctor, B. W, Armour, Richard W. Barry Cornwall: A Biography of Bryan 
Waller Procter, with a Selected Collection of Hitherto Unpublished Letters. Boston. 

Rossetti. M[abbott], T. O- “Echoes of Poe in Rossetti’s Beryl Song.^^ N&^Q, 
CLXvni. 77. 

Ruskin. See above, s.v. Carlyle. 

Scott. Boatright, Mody C. “Scott’s Theory and Practice concerning the Use 
of the Supernatural in Prose Fiction in Relation to the Chronology of the 
Waverley Novels.” PMLA, i. 235-261. 

Grady, Sister Rose Marie. The Sources of Scotfs Eight Long Poems. Urbana, 
1934. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Millett, Fred B. The Date and Literary Relations of ^^W oodstockP Chicago, 
1934. (Univ. of Chicago diss.) 

Randall, David A. “Waverley in America.” Colophon, n.s. i. 39-55. 

Smock, George E. Sir Walter Scotfs Theory of the Novel. Ithaca, 1934. (Cor- 
nell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Skelley. Ballman, Adele B. “The Dating of Shelley’s Prose Fragments — ‘On 
Life,’ ‘On Love,’ ‘On the Punishment of Death’.” ELH, ii. 332-335. 

Ebeling, Elizabeth. “A Probable Paracelsian Element in Shelley.” SP, xxxii. 
508-525. 

Glenn, Keith. “Shelley’s ‘To Constantia Singing’.” LTLS, April 11, p. 244. 

Grabo, Carl. Prometheus Unbound: An Interpretation. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Meaning of ^^The Witch of Atlas.^^ Chapel Hill, N. C. 

[Griffith, R. H.] An Account of An Exhibition of Books and Manuscripts of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, with Something of Their Literary History, Their Present 
Condition, and Their Provenance. Austin, Texas. 

Jones, Claude E. “Christ a Fury?” MLN, l. 41. 

Jones, Frederick L. “Mrs, Shelley’s Lodore.^^ LTLS, April 4, 1935, p. 228. 

“Shelley’s Leonora.^^ MP, xxxii. 391-395. 

Makes clear from Shelley’s correspondence, freed from Hogg’s alterations, that the novel was 
almost entirely the work of Hogg and that the association of Shelley’s name with it arose 
largely from his efforts to get it published. 

— “Two Notes on EpipsychidionN MLN,!.. 40. 
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• “Shelley and Christianity.’* Crozer Quar.^ xii. 266-273. 

Kessel, Marcel. “Shelley’s ‘To Constantia Singing’.” LTLS, Jan. 17, 1935, 
p. 33. 

Lind, L. Robert. “Shelley Re-Appraised.” Sewanee Rev,^ xmi. 413-435, 
Mabbott, T. O. “An Early American Printing of Shelley.” clxix. 242. 

Mousel, Sister Mary Eunice. “Falsetto in Shelley: A Critical Study,” [Univ. 
of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees . . . 1935 y no 
pagination, (abstract of diss.) 

Richards, Irving T. “A Note on Source Influences in Shelley’s Cloud and 
SkylarkP PULA, l. 562-567. 

Weaver, Bennett. “Shelley’s Biblical Extracts: A Lost Book.” Papers of the 
Michigan Acad, of Science ^ Arts, and Letter s, xx. 523-538. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Winwar; Section vii, s.v. Spenser, Lemmi. 
Southey. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Christensen; Section ix, s.v. Lewis, 
M. G, 

Stevenson. Morley, Christopher. “F.D.R. and Treasure Island.^^ Sat. Rev. 
of Lit.y May 4, 1935, p. 15. 

Tennyson. Bush, Douglas. “The Personal Note in Tennyson’s Classical 
Poems.” Univ. of Toronto Quar.^ iv. 201-218. 

Thackeray. More, Paul Elmer (ed.). Vanity Fair: A Novel without a Eero, 
2v., Garden City, N. Y. 

Day, Clarence. “There Was a Young Englishman.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., Oct. 5, 
1935, p. 9. 

Thompson, Francis. Willson, Cecil H. S. “Francis Thompson: Poet of Child- 
hood.” Dalhousie Rev., xrv. 474-478. 

Thomson, James, Worcester, David. “James Thomson the Second: Studies 
in the Life and Poetry of ‘B.V.’.” Harvard Univ. . . , Summaries of Theses . . . 
1934, p. 349. 

Wilde. See American, Section iv, s.v. Whitman. 

Wilson, John. Strout, Alan L. “Purple Patches in the Nodes Ambrosianae3^ 
ELH, ii. 327-331. 

Wordsworth, Bishop, David H. “Wordsworth’s ‘Hermitage’: Racedown or 
Grasmere?” SP, xxxii. 483-507. 

Suggests that the opening passage in The Prelude “has reference to a journey of inspection 
made by Wordsworth from Temple Sowerby to Grasmere in the autumn of 1799.” 

Burton, Mary E. Wordsworth^s Revision of The Prelude. [Ithaca], 1934. (Cor- 
nell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Hamilton, C. C. “Wordsworth’s Decline in Poetic Power: The Conflict of the 
Supreme Period.” Univ. of Pittsburgh. Abstracts of Theses, xi. 123-130. 
Hartsell, E. H. “The Date of the Ode to Duty.^^ LTLS, May 30, 1935, p. 348. 
Maynard, Theodore. “Wordsworth’s Exquisite Sister.” Cath. World, cxlx. 
523-532. 

Patton, Cornelius H. The Rediscovery of W or dsworth. Boston. 

Stresses Wordsworth’s ideas and interprets his message to readers of today. 

Rowland, Buford. “William Wordsworth and Pennsylvania State Bonds.” 
Pennsylvania Mag, of Hist, and Biog,, zxx, 301-303. 
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“William Wordsworth and Mississippi Bonds.’’ Jour, of Southern 

Mist., I. 501-507. 

Sperry, Willard L. Wordsworths Anti-Climax. Cambridge, Mass. {Harvard 
Studies in English^ xm.) 

Weber, Carl J. Thayiks to the Censor. Waterville, Me. (Colby Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa), [1932]. 

Translations, with comment, of Annette Vallon's two letters. 

See above, ^ v. Miscellaneous, Christensen; Dougherty, General, .Esthetics, 
Cooper. 

XI. CONTEMPORARY 

Miscellaneous. See American, Section vi, s.v. Walter. 

Baker, Howard. '^Some Notes on New Fiction.” Southern Rev.^ i. 178-191. 
Blinkley, Robert C. ^‘New Tools for Men of Letters.” Yale Rev., xxrv 519- 
537, 

Boyd, Ernest. ^^Marxian Literary Critics.” Scribner^s Mag.^ xcviii. 342-346. 
Burke, Kenneth. ‘^Recent Poetry,” Southern Rev., i. 164-177. 

Devoe, Alan. “The Riddle of Modern Writing.” Cath. World, cxli. 403-408. 
Millett, Fred B. Contemporary British Literature. A Critical Survey and 232 
Author -bibliographies. Third revised and enlarged edition, based on the second 
revised and enlarged edition by John M. Manly and Edith Rickert. N. Y. 
Ransom, John C. “Poets without Laurels.” Yale Rev., xxrv. 503-518. 

“Autumn of Poetry,” Southern Rev., i. 609-623. 

Strong, L. A. G. “English Poetry since Brooke.” Amer. Mercury, xxxv. 
56-62. 

Bennett, Arnold. Tresidder, Argus J. Arnold Bennett: A Critical Study. 
Ithaca. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Binyon. Southworth, James G. “Laurence Binyon.” Sewanee Rev., xliii. 341- 
355. 

Bridges. Lipscomb, Herbert C. “Lucretius and The Testament of Beauty. 
Class. Jour., xxxi. 77-88. 

Chesterton. Reilly, Joseph J. “Chesteron as Poet.” Cath. World, cxlii. 266- 
276. 

Conrad. Ferguson, J. DeLaney. “The Plot of Conrad’s The BuelJ^ MLN, l. 
385-390. 

Conrad traced the inspiration for the story to a ten-line paragraph in a provincial French 
newspaper. It really comes m much more detail from Harper’s Magazine for September, 1858 
Wood, Miriam H. “A Source of Conrad’s Suspense.^* MLN, l. 390-394. 
Striking verbal and other agreements with the Memoirs of the Comiesse de Boigne 
See Section x, s.v. Hardy, Lillard. 

Coppard, A. E. Saul, George B. “Literary Parallels: Yeats and Coppard.” 
Nb ^ Q , CLxviii. 314. 

Cherry Ripe, by A. E. Coppard, with a Bibliographical Note. Wind- 
ham, Conn. 

Bowson. Lane-Latimer, J. Ronald. “Ernest Dowson.” LTLS, Jan. 3, p. 9. 
EHot, T. S. Brown, Wallace C, “T. S. Eliot and the Demon of the Ego.” New 
Humanist, vni. 81-85, 
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Loring, M. L. S. “T, S, Eliot on Matthew Arnold/’ Sewanee Rev,^ xmi. 479- 
488. 

Matthiessen, Francis 0. The Achievement of T. S. Eliot: An Essay on the Na- 
ture of Poetry. Boston. 

Holme, Constance. Berry, James G. '^Constance Flolme* An Appreciation.” 
Dalhousie Rev.^ xv. 357-364. 

Housman, A. E. Lind, Levi R. ^ ^Additions to a List of Classical Echoes in the 
Poetry of A. E. Housman.” Classical Weekly, xxix. 56. 

Ryan, John K. ‘‘Defeatist as Poet.” Cath. Worlds cxli. 32-38 
Tinker, Chauncey B. “Housman’s Poetry.” Yale Rev , xxv. 84-95. 

Huxley, Aldous. Rogers, Winfield H. “Aldous Huxley’s Humanism.” Se- 
wanee Rev., XLlii. 262-272. 

See below, s v. Lawrence, D. H. 

Joyce. Strong, L. A. G. “James Joyce and the New Fiction.” Amer. Mercury, 
XXXV. 433-437. 

More Paul E. “James Joyce.” Amer. Rev., v. 129-157. 

Kipling. Mirrielees, Edith. “Time and Mr. Kipling.” Va. Quar. Rev., xi. 
37-46. 

Lawrence, D. H. Alexander, Henry. “Lawrence and Huxley.” QueeWs Quar., 
XLii. 96-108. 

Lucas. Shaw, Charles B. “The Lure of Mr. Lucas.” Colophon, Part 20, no 
pagination (10 pages). 

Mansfield, Kath. Schneider, Elizabeth. “Katherine Mansfield and Chekhov.” 
MLN,i..Z94:-Z91. 

Moore. Morgan, Charles. “Epitaph on George Moore.” Amer. Mercury, 
XXXVI. 176-186. 

Novel. Field, Louise M. “Emancipating the Novel.” North Amer. Rev., ccxl, 
318-324. 

Frederick, John T. “New Techniques in the Novel.” Eng. Jour., xxrv. 355- 
363. 

Martin, Burns. “The English Novel since 1900.” Dalhousie Rev., xv. 213-218. 
Warren, Robert P. “Some Recent Novels.” Southern Rev., i. 624-649. 
Russell. Colum, Mary A. “A.E.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., July 27, 1935, pp. 11-12. 
Shaw, Longstreth, T. Morris. “Fanny’s First Play.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., Sept. 
14, 1935, p. 9. 

Withington, Robert, “The Sage of Dubdon.” Sewanee Rev., xmi. 224-229. 
Synge. Alspach, R. K. “Synge’s Well of the Saints:^ LTLS, Dec. 28, 1935, p. 
899. 

Parallels with a story in Patrick Kennedy’s Bardic Stories of Ireland. 

Woods, Anthony S. “Synge Stayed at Home by the Fireside.” Cath. World, 
CXLI. 46-52. 

Trevena, John. Henry, Myrtle C. John Trevena: A Study with Special Refer- 
ence to the Romantic Elements in Ms Work. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 
Yeats. Flaccus, Kimball. “Yeatsiana.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., Sept. 14, 1935, p, 9. 
See Coppard, A. E. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Gregory Paine 
L LINGUISTICS 
Bloch, Bernard. ^‘Interviewing for the Linguistic Atlas/’ AS, x. 3-9. 

See General, Experimental Phonetics. 

Bloomfield, Leonard. See English, Section i. 

Brauer, Dora L. “Trade Names in the Petroleum Industry.” AS, x. 122-128. 
Cannell, Margaret. “Indian Personal Names from the Nebraska and Dakota 
Regions.” AS, x. 184-187. 

Clifford, James L. “New Light on the Origin of Eastern American Pronunci- 
ation of Unaccented Final ‘a’.” AS, x. 173-175. 

Evans, Medford, “Southern ‘Long I’.” AS, x. 188-190. 

Gibson, Martha J. “ ‘Swamp’ in Early American Usage.” AS, x. 30-35. 
Graff, W. L. See General, Linguistics. 

Hill, A. A. “A Report on Proposed Investigations of Southern Speech.” 
Dialect Notes, vi. 420-424 (1934). 

“Research in Southern Speech in Co-operation with the Linguistic 

Atlas.” AS, X. 237-240. 

Hughes, Dorothy. “The Language of the Fashion Sheet.” AS, x. 191-194. 
Johnston, Winifred. “Newspaper Balladry.” AS, x. 119-121. 

Joos, M. See General, Experimental Phonetics. 

Kennedy, Arthur G. et al, “Bibliographical Department.” AS, x. 61-74; 139- 
152; 218-231; 304-313. 

Contains reviews of books on American speech, with brief notices of books and articles on 
“Present-Day English,” “The Study of Names,” “General and Historical Studies,” “The 
Art of Speaking and Writing,” and “Phonetics” (by S. N. Trevino). 

Kuethe, J. Louis. “Runs, Creeks, and Branches in Maryland.” AS, x. 256- 
259. 

Kurath, Hans. “Progress of the Linguistic Atlas.” Dialect Notes, vi. 449-452, 
Continued in each issue, published semiannually, since VoL vi Part ii. 1930. 

Marckwardt, Albert H. See English, Section i. 

Maurer, David W. “The Lingo of the Good-People.” AS, x. 10-23. 
Good-People are old-timers, of thirty years or more ago, to the modern gangsters. 

Miller, Edmund E. “American and English Translations of ‘The Opper- 
manns’.” AS, x, 180-183. 

Parmenter, C. E., and Trevino, S. N. “The Length of the Sounds of a Mid- 
dle Westerner.” AS, x. 129-133. 

Prescott, Russell T. “Language of the Livestock Mart,” AS, x. 269-272. 
Ramsay, Robert L., Read, Allen W., and Leech, Esther G. “Introduction to 
a Survey of Missouri Place-Names.” Univ, of Missouri Studies, ix. 1-24 (1934). 
The first chapters, “Inception and Progress of the Survey,” “Directions for Students of 
Missouri Place-Names,” and “Typical Problems Stili Unsolved,” are by R. L. Ramsay; the 
“Bibliography of Libraiy Sources for the Study of the Place Names of Missouri” was compiled 
by A. W. Read; the chapters on Pike County Place-Names are by Miss Leech. 

Read, Allen W. “Attitudes toward Missouri Speech.” Missouri Hist, Rev,, 
XXIX. 259-271. 
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''Tlie Bear in American Speech.” AS^ x. 195-202, 

^'Nantucketisms of 1848.” AS, x. 38-42. 

“Two New England Lists of 1848.” Dialect Notes^ vi. Part x. 452- 

454. 

Lists of Americanisms compiled by George Edward Ellis and an anonymous compiler. 

See English, Section i. 

Richie, Eleanor L. “Spanish Place Names in Colorado.” AS, x. 88-92. 
Russell, I. Willis. See English, Section i. 

Steadman, J. M. “Language Taboos of American College Students.” Eng. 
Studies, XVII. 6-91. 

See English, Section i. 

Stewart, George R., Jr. “Popular Names for the Mountain Sheep.” AS, x. 
283-288. 

Struble, George G. “The English of the Pennsylvania Germans.” AS, x. 164- 
172. 

Thomas, C. K. “Pronunciation in Upstate New York.” AS, x. 107-112; 208- 
212; 292-297. 

Thornton, R. H. “Thornton^s American Glossary, Vol. iii, Part viii.” Di- 
alect Notes, VI. 456-480. 

Trager, George L. “Some Spanish Place Names of Colorado.” AS, x. 203- 
207. 

Tysell, Helen T. “The English of the Comic Cartoons.” AS, x. 43-55. 

II. GENERAL 

Aiken, Riley (ed.). “A Pack Load of Mexican Tales.” Texas Folk-Lore Soc, 
Publications, No. xii. 1-87. 

Allen, Gay W. American Prosody, N. Y. 

A history of versification of eleven poets from Freneau to Emily Dickinson. 

Brawley, Benjamin. Early Negro American Writers: Selections with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Introductions, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Twenty Negro writers, from Jupiter Hammon to Alexander Crummell. 

De Huff, Elizabeth W. “The Metamorphosis of a Folk Tale.” Texas Folk- 
Lore Soc, Publications, No. xii. 122-134. 

Dictionary of American Biography, Edited by Dumas Malone. Vol. xv, 
Platt-Roberdeau. Vol. xvi. Robert-Seward. Vol. xvii. Sewell-Stevenson. N, Y. 
This very valuable dictionary of biography will be completed in 1936. 

Ditzion, Sidney, “The History of Periodical Literature in the United States: 
A Bibliography.” Bull, of Bibliography, xv. 110; 129-133. 

Dobie, J. Frank. “Catorce.” Texas Folk-Lore Soc. Publications, No. xn. 194- 

200 . 

Ferguson, J, DeLancey. “American Humor: Roots or Flowers?” Amer, 
Scholar, rv. 380-382. 

A reply to Miss Rourke, see below. 

“The Roots of American Humor.” Amer, Scholar, iv. 41-48. 

The tali story is not autochthonousiy American, but descends from medieval sagas, romances, 
the MaUnogion, the proverbs, and the chapbooks of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
England. 
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Pattee, Fred L. (ed.). Mark Twain {Samuel Langhorne Clemens): Repre- 
sentative Selections, with Introduction and Bibliography. N. Y. 

Another volume of the American Writers Series The Introduction contains Professor Pattee’s 
opinion that the real Mark Twain lies in his earlier volumes, the richest of them being Ewkle- 
berry Finn, Life on the Mississippi, and the first eleven chapters of The Gilded Age. He views 
Mark Twain as important as a humorist and a romanticist. 

Paullin, Charles 0. “Mark Twain’s Virginia Kin.” William and Mary Col- 
lege Quar. Hist. Mag., xv. 294-298. 

Phelps, William L. “Mark Twain.” Yale. Rev., xxv. 291-310. 

Stewart, Herbert L. “Mark Twain on the Jewish Problem.” Dalhousie Rev., 
XIV. 455-458. 

Taylor, Coley B. Mark Twain’s Margins on Thackeray’s Swift.” N. Y. 

The comments written on the margins of Thackeray’s chapter on Swift in English Humorists 
were savage thrusts at Swift 

Underhill, Irving S. “The Haunted Book: A Further Exploration Concern- 
ing Huckleberry Finn.” Colophon, N S, i. 281-291. 

Cf. the author’s previous article in the Colophon, Part 6, 1931. 

Wagenknecht, Edward. Mark Twain: The Man and His Work, New Haven. 
An analysis and synthesis of all that biographers and critics have said about Mark Twain, 
which makes a very readable, helpful book, 

Wister, Owen. “In Homage to Mark Twain.” Harper’s Mag., clxxi. 547- 
556. 

Crane. Jones, Claude. “Stephen Crane at Syracuse ” AmLit, viii. 82-84 
Dickinson. Sherrer, Grace B. “A Study of Unusual Verb Constructions in 
the Poems of Emily Dickinson.” AmLit, vii. 37-46. 

Unpublished Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson. Boston. 

Lanier. Jackson, Lena E., and Starke, Aubrey. “New Light on the Ancestry 
of Sidney Lanier ” V a. Mag. of Hist, and Biog., XLiii. 160-168. 

Lorenz, Lincoln. The Life of Sidney Lanier. N. Y, 

Norris. Martin, Willard E. “Frank Norris’s Reading at Harvard College.” 
AmLit, VII. 203-204 

Porter, W. S. Clarkson, P. S., “A Decomposition of Cabbages and Kings.” 
AmLit, VII. 195-202. 

Spofford, Harriet P. Halbeisen, Elizabeth K. Harriet Prescott Spojford: A 
Romantic Survival. Philadelphia. 

A Univ. of Pennsylvania dissertation in which the student adds to the usual biography an 
analysis of the extensive literary product of this minor writer who tried to change from a 
romanticist to a realist. 

Stockton. Pforzheimer, Walter L. “The Lady, the Tiger and the Author.” 
Colophon, N S, i. 261-270. 

Facts and legends about the famous stoiy. 
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Taylor. Warnock, Robert. ‘'Bayard Taylor’s Unpublished Letters to His 
Sister Annie.” AmLit,vii. 47-55. 

Thaxter, Stubbs, W. Wilma. “Celia Laighton Thaxter, 1835-1894.” New 
Eng. Quar.y viii. 518-533. 

VI. CONTEMPORARY 

Miscellaneous. Davidson, Donald. “Regionalism and Nationalism in 
American Literature.” Amer. Rev , v. 48-61. 

Brooks, Cleanth, Jr. “The Modern Southern Poet and Tradition.” Va. Quar. 
Rev., XI. 305-320. 

Hatcher, Harlan. Creating the Modern American Novel. N. Y. 

Hicks, Granville. “Literature and Revolution.” Eng. Jour., xxrv. 219-239. 
O’Neill, E. H. “Modern American Biography.” North Amer. Rev., ccxL. 
488-497. 

Quinn, A. H. “The Real Hope for the American Theatre.” Scribner^s Mag., 
xcvii. 30-35. 

Ransom, John C. “Modern with the Southern Accent,” Va. Quar. Rev., xi. 
184-200. 

Tate, Allen. “The Profession of Letters in the South.” Va. Quar. Rev., xi. 
161-176. 

Walter, Erich A., et al. (comps.). “An Annotated Bibliography of Contem- 
porary Literature for 1934: A Partial List.” Eng. Jour., xxiv. 283-332. 

Allen. Knight, Grant C. James Lane Allen and the Genteel Tradition. Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

As valuable for its critical point of view as for its biographical material. 

Austin. DuBois, Arthur E. “Mary Hunter Austin, 1868-1934.” Southwest 
Rev., 231-264. 

Babbitt, Irving. MacCampbell, Donald. “Irving Babbitt; Some Entirely 
Personal Impressions.” Sewanee Rev., XLiii. 164-174. 

Connelly, Marc. Withington, Robert. “Notes on the Corpus Christi Plays 
and The Green Pastures’. ” SAB, ix. 193-197 (1934). 

Frost. Newdick, Robert S. “The Early Verse of Robert Frost and Some of 
His Revisions.” AmLit,Yii. 181-187. 

Lindsay. Masters, Edgar L. Vachel Lindsay: A Poet in America. N. Y. 

“Vachel Lindsay and America.” Sat. Rev. Lit., xii. 3-4, 15. 

Lowell, Amy. Damon, S. Foster. Amy Lowell: .4 Chronicle with Extracts 
from Her Correspondence. Boston. 

A detailed, elaborate biography; an appraisal of Miss Lowell’s poetry; extracts from corre- 
spondence with literary celebrities; a chronological arrangement of first printings of poems and 
prose. 

Scott, Winfield T. “Amy Lowell after Ten Years.” New Eng. Quar., viil. 
320-330. 

Monroe, Harriet. Hayakawa, S. Ichiye. “Harriet Monroe as Critic.” Studies 
in Eng. Lit. (Tokyo), xiv. 1-7 (1934). 

Moody. Henry, David D. William Vaughn Moody. Boston. 

“This study of the writings of William Vaughn Moody was not intended to be a biography. 
Moody’s work was so completely his whole life, however, that a history and an analysis of Ms 
criticism, poetry, and prose unfold a picture of the man.” 
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More. Brett, G. S. ^Taui Elmer More: A Study.’^ Univ, Toronto Quar,, iv. 
279-295. 

O’Neill, Eugene. Parks, Edd W. ‘‘Eugene O’Neiirs Symbolism.” Sewanee 
Rev,, XLiii. 436-451. 

Skinner, Richard D. Eugene 0^ Neill: A PoeVs Quest, with a Correct Chro- 
nology of the 0^ Neill Plays as Furnished by Eugene 0^ Neill. N. Y. 

Robinson, E. A. App, A. J. “Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Arthurian Poems.” 
Thought, X. 468-479. Maynard, Theodore. “Edwin Arlington Robinson.” 
Catholic World, CXLI. 266-275, 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
(INCLUDING PROVEN gAL) 

By H. Carrington Lancaster 

I. LINGUISTICS 

Miscellaneous. Holmes, U. T. “French Words with e for o in Unaccented 
Initial Syllables.” Lang, xi. 231-237. 

“Waldensian Speech in North Carolina.” ZRPh, Lvii. 500-513. 

Lane, G. S. “Notes on Louisiana French.” Lang, xi. 5-16. 

Rice, C. C. “Romance Etymologies.” Lang, xi. 238-241. 

Provencal avahr and French potiron. 

II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 

Miscellaneous. Patterson, W. F. Three Centuries of French Poetic Theory, A 
Critical History of the Chief Arts of Poetry in France {1328-1630). ( Univ, of 
Mich, Pub.: Lang and Lit., xiv, xv). 

Shaver, C. L. “A Mediaeval French Analogue to the Dunmow Flitch.” 
MLN, L. 322-325. 

Skidmore, M. The Moral Traits of Christian and Saracen as portrayed by the 
Chansons de Geste. {Colorado College Pub.) 

Wright, J. G. A Study of the Themes of the Resurrection in Mediaeval French 
Drama. Bryn Mawr diss, 

Bodel. Frank, Grace. “Wine Reckonings in B.’s Jeu de S. Nicolas.^^ MLN, 
l.9-13. 

Bonet, Honor6. Kilgour, R. L. “H. B.: a Fourteenth- Century Critic of 
Chivalry.” PM LA, n. 352-361, 

Chretien de Troyes. Anacker, R. “C. de T. The first French psychological 
novelist.” FR, vill. 293-300. 

Vigneras, L.-A. See General, Arthurian Cycle. 

Cipeds de Vignevaux. Krappe, A, H. and Steiner, A. “The Date of C. de F.” 
With reply and rejoinder. MLN,!.. 343-346. 

Du Pin, Jean. Pike, R. E. “A Sixteenth-Century Substitution in the Roman 
de MandevieJ^ MLN,!.. 325-328. 

Eneas. Fredrick, Edna C. “The Date of the E.” PMLA, l. 984-996. 

Fouke Fitz Warin. Painter, Sidney. “The Sources of F.F.TF,” MLN, l. 
13-15. 
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Fournival. McLeod, W. M. ‘‘The Consaus Amours of Richard de SP^ 
XXXII. 1~21. 

Froissart. Whiting, B. J. “Proverbs in the Writings of Jean F.’’ Speculum, 
X. 291-321. 

Garin de Loherain. Parmly, Ruth. The Geographical References in G. de X. 
(Institute of French Studies ) 

Girart de Rossillon. Ham, E. B. “G de i?., an Exception in Text Criticism.’’ 
MP, xxxixi 1-12. 

Lay du Trot. Grimes, E. M. “Xe Lay du TrotP RR, xxvi. 313-321. 

A new edition. 

Oresme, Nicolas, Menut, A. D. “N.O.’s First Work in French.” RR, xxvi. 
12-17. 

Translation of Ptolemy Qiiadripartitum, 

Paiens de Maisieres, Levy, Raphael. “La Damoisele a la mure: etude tex- 
tuelle.” MA,iv, 194-198. 

Peire D’Alvernhe. Pattison, W. T. “The Troubadours of P. d’A.’s Satire in 
Spain.” PM LA, l. 14-24. 

Prise de Defur, Peckham, L. P. G , and La Du, M.S. P. de D., la, and le 
Voyage d^ Alexandre au Paradis terrestre, (Elliott Monographs.) 

Critical editions of the two works. 

Renart. Beekman, P. H. Jean R. and his Writings. Columbia diss. 

Koenig, V. F. “New Studies on J. R . The Date of the EscoufleW MP, 
XXXII 343-352. 

Roi Flore, le. Levy, Raphael. “Le Roi Flore et la belle Jehane.” PQ, xiv. 
253-262. 

Glossary. 

Roman de Waldef. Ham, E. B. “The Language of the R. de W P MA, rv. 
176-193. 

Tristan de Nanteuil. Krappe, A. H. “P. de W.” Romania, lxi. 55-71. 
Venjance Alixandre. Ham, E. B. Five Versions of the V. A. (Elliott Mono- 
graphs.) 

Vie de Tobie. Dean, Ruth J. “A Missing Chapter of the V. de P.” MP, 
xxxiii. 13-19. 

Voyage d’ Alexandre. See Prise de Defur. 

III. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1800 

Miscellaneous. Atkinson, G. Les nouveaux horisons de la Renaissance fran- 
qaise. 

Ideas in works dealing with travel. 

Bachman, A. Censorship in France from 1715 to 1750. Voltaire’s Opposition. 
(Institute of French Studies.) 

Baudin, M. “X’Arl de regner in XVIIth Century French Tragedy.” JXX iV, L. 
417-426. 

Brenner, C. D. “Some Notes on Volange and Janot.” iXX N, l. 18-20. 

Brown, Harcourt. Scientific Organizations in seventeenth century France, 
1620-1680. Columbia diss. 
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CumingSj E. K. The Literary Development of the Romantic Fairy Tale in 
France. Bryn Mawr diss. 

MoorCj A P. Le Genre poissard and the French Stage of the eighteenth century. 
(Institute of French Studies ) 

Patterson. See Section ii, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Rowbotham, A. H. The Philosophes^^ and the propaganda for inoculation 
of smallpox in eighteenth-century France. ( Univ. of Calif. Pub , Voi xvm, no. 4.) 

Seeber, E. D. ‘'Anti-slavery Opinion in the poems of some early French 
followers of James Thomson ikfLiV, l. 427-434. 

Storer, Mary E. “Information furnished by the Mercure galant on the French 
Provincial Academies in the Seventeenth Century.’^ PM LA, l 444-468. 

Berquin. Carriere, J.-M, “A French Adaptation of Sandford and Merton.’^ 
MLN, L. 238-242. 

“B.’s Adaptations from German Dramatic Literature.’^ SP, 

XXXII. 608-617. 

“Notes on Arnaud B.’s Adaptations from English Poetry.” RR, 

XXVI 335-340. 

Beys, Charles. See Hardy. 

Bouhours. Beall, C. B. “Le Pere B. et le Tasse.” MLN,!.. 434-438. 

Cansoun de Saint-Alexis. Altrocchi, R. C. de S. A., a Modern Provencal 
Parody of the Legend of Saint Alexius. ( Univ. of Calif. Pub. Vol. xviii, no. 3.) 

Corneille. Woodbridge, B. M. “A New Interpretation of C.’s Polyeucte.^* 
RR^xxvi. 57-59. 

Pauline^s conversion was miraculous. 

Desportes. Cameron, Alice. “A Note on D. and Du Bellay.” MLN, l. 378- 
380. 

“D. and Ariosto: Additional Sources in the Orlando and the LiricheJ^ 

MLN, L, 174-178. 

Diderot. Chinard, G. Supplement au Voyage de Bougainville, puUii d^aprbs 
le manuscrit de Leningrad. 

Naughton, A. E. A. “D. and his Brother.” RR, xxvi. 17-26. 

See Voltaire, Torrey. 

BuBartas. Holmes, U. T. The Works ofG. Salluste, S^ D. B. Voi. i. 

Life and criticism. 

Du Bellay. See Desportes. 

Merrill, R. V. “Considerations on Les Amours de I. du B.” MP, xxxiii. 129- 
138. 

Favart. Salvatore, P. J. F.^s Unpublished Plays. (Institute of French Studies.) 

Hardy, Alexandre. Lancaster, H. C. “Lope’s Peregrine, Hardy, Rotrou, and 
Beys.” MLN, x. 75-77. 

La Fare. Streeter, H. W. “M. de la Cochonnidre — Apostle of Laziness.” 
FR, vm. 300-310. 

Marguerite d’Autriche. Frangon, M., et Boom, Gh. de. “Lettres in6dites de 
M. d’A.” RR, XXVI. 232-235. 

MoHere. Talamon, R. “La Marquise du Bourgeois GentilhommeJ^ MLN,!.. 
369-375. 
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Rabelais. Darby, G, O. S. '‘The Pilgrims in Garganlna's Salad/^ ifP, 
XXXIII. 125-128. 

Rotrou. See Hardy. 

Saiiite-Marthe, Charles de. Will, S. F. “An Unpublished Letter of C. de 
S.-M.” PP, XXVI 235-240. 

Voltaire. See Bachman, 5 v. Miscellaneous. 

Crist, C. M. “Some Judgments of V. by Contemporaries.’^ If L V, l. 439-440. 
Crowley, F. J. “Corrections and Additions to Bengesco’s Bibliographies 
MLN, L. 440-441. 

“Some Neglected Letters of V.” ML V, l. 215-216. 

Lowenstein, Robert. V. as an Historian of Seventeenth-Century French Drama, 
Johns Hopkins diss. 

Pike, R. E. “Des Notes sur V.” REL, xlii. 214-217. 

Roosbroeck, G. L. van. “An Unpublished Letter of Mme de Pompadour to 
V.’’ Neophilologus, xx. 90. 

Torrey, N. L. “V.’s Reaction to Diderot.” FMLA^ l. 1107-1143. 

Wade, I. O. “A Favorite Metaphor of V.” RR, xxvi. 330-334. 

Comparison between passions and wind. 

“V. and Baillet’s Manual of Pseudonyms.” MLN, l. 209-215. 

Evidence concerning the pseudon}^!. 

“V. and Malesherbes.” FR, vni, 357-369, 455-480. 

IV. LITERATURE FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 

Miscellaneous. Dale, G. I. “Une tranche de vie.” MLN ^ l. 265-266. 

As early as 1885. 

Friedenberg, Janice. The Teacher in the Modern Theater of France. Columbia 
diss. 

Langley, E. F. Romantic Figures in Pen and Color, a French Portrait Album 
of a Century ago. 

Shumway, Anna E. A Study of the Minerve frangaise, 

Seeber. See Section iii, s,v. Miscellaneous. 

Stansbury, M. H. French Novelists of To-day. 

Wyzewska, Isabelle. La Revue wagnerienne, essai sur V interpretation esthi- 
tique de Wagner en France. Columbia diss. 

Balzac. Daudon, R. “L’Accent allemand dans B.” MLN, z. 382-384. 

Fess, G. M. “x\ Source for B.’s Determinism.” PMLA, l. 1186-1190. 
Jean-Philibert Dessaignes. 

Baudelaire. Gilman, Margaret. “B. and Thomas Hood.” RR, xxvi, 240-244. 
B.^s reference to H. in a Sedan. 

Henning, G. N. “B. and monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens MLN, L. 
446. 

A suggestion from Vergil. 

Chateaubriand. Malakis, E. “Another Feminine Answer to C.’s Slighting 
Remarks made about Venice in 1806.” MLN,z. 243-248, 

“C. se meprend-il sur Avramiotti?” MLN, l. 249-251. 

“C., Shaw, and Sannazzaro.” MLN, l. 346, 
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• ^^Documents inedits sur le voyage de C. en Orient/’ Bulletin de la 

SocUtS C., n° 4, pp. 28-30. 

Conrteline. Koella, C. E. ''G. C., causes et effets de son amertume.” FE, 
VIII. 123-128 

Erckmann-Cliatrian. March, Harold. ^‘The Background of E.-C.” FEj viii. 
370-381. 

Fargue. Rhodes, S. A, ^^The Poetry of Leon-Paul F.” FR^ ix, 26-35, 127-136. 
Flaubert. Denoeu, Fr. “L’Ombre de Madame Bovary.” PMLA^ l. 1165- 
1185. 

Sources in Norman life. 

Frechette. Grimes, Margaret. ''Louis F.” FR,viii. 206-221. 

Hugo, V. Grant, E. M. '‘Victor H. and the Doctrine of the Right to Work.” 
MLN, L. 71-75. 

Victor H. during the Second Republic. (Smith College Studies, Vol. 

xvii, no. 1.) 

Schinz, A. "Victor H., le grand poete humanitaire ...” FR^ ix. 11-25. 
Jarry, Alfred. Grubbs, H. A. "A. J.’s Theories of Dramatic Technique.” RR, 
XXVI. 340-345. 

"LTnfluence dTsidore Ducasse sur les debuts litteraires d’A. J.” 

REL, XLii. 437-440. 

L’Epine. Gullette, C. C. "Fanfluche — Cousin of Candida.” FR, viii. 93-107. 
Mallarme. Cooperman, H. The Aesthetics of S. M, Columbia diss. 

Mauriac. Bessent, Edna. "Solitude in the Novels of F. M.” FR, vni. 129-134. 
Maurras. Roche, A. V. Les Idies traditionalistes en France et le traditionalism 
de Charles MR Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Meilhac et Halevy. Fredrick, Edna C. ^^UEte de la Saint-Martin and le 
Consentemeni ford.” MLN, l. 21-24. 

Merimee. Woodbridge, B. M. "M.’s Colomha.” RR, xxvi. 244-246. 

Answer to Michaut’s argument that M. is a mystificateur 

Quinet. Chazin, M. "Extracts from Emerson by Edgar Q,, 1844-1845,” 
RLC, XV. 136-149. 

"Extracts from Emerson in Q.’s Cahiers.” RLC, xv. 310-326. 

Ricard. Schaffer, A. "Louis-Xavier de R., Poet of Progress.” FMLA, l. 
1191-99. 

Rostand. Talamon, R. "Porto-Riche et Rostand.” MLN, l. 446-451. 

Influence of P.-R. on R. 

Sarment, Jean. Storer Mary E. "J. S. and the French Theater.” RR, xxvi. 
26-29. 

Tocqueville. Chinard, G. "Alexis de T.” FR, ix. 101-110. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By j. E. Shaw 
I. LINGUISTICS 

Aitrocchi, Rudolph. Deceptive Cognates: Italian- English and English- Italian 
University of Chicago Press. 
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Rice, C. C. See General, s,v. Romance Linguistics, and Spanish, Section i, 
s,v. Etymology. 

Txittie, Edwin H. See General, s.v, Romance Linguistics. 

Williams, Edwin B. See Spanish, Section vii, s.v. Linguistics. 

Zinno, Donato. ‘‘Doublets and Popular Etymologies in Neapolitan.^' RR, 
XXVI. 321-325. 

Popular and learned forms of the same word, compared with the Italian, and popular trans- 
formations of words. 


II. LITERATURE 
1. GENERAL 

Fucilla, Joseph G. See Spanish, Sections iv and vii, s.v. Miscellaneous. 
Parole identiche in the Sonnet and Other Verse Forms." PM LA, l. 372- 
402. 

The history of the use in Italian poetry, and of its influence in other countries. 

Hutton, James. See English, Section iii. 

Rotunda, D. P. See Spanish, Section m, Martinez de Toledo. 

Webster, J. P. and Gnudi, Martha T. Documenti inediti intorno alia vita 
di Gaspare T agliacozzi. Studi e memorie per la storia delV universitd di Bologna, 
Serie i, vol. xiii. Bologna, presso ITstituto per la Storia delFUniversita. 

2. THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 

Miscellaneous. Gordon, Lewis H. “Two Versions of a Fourteenth Century 
Pater Noster in Italian." Ital, xii. 116-122. 

A critical edition of the two versions, with an account of the eight fifteenth-century MSS and 
the variants. The poem, in terza rima, is by Maestro Antonio da Ferrara according to one MS. 
Albertano da Brescia. See English, Section vi, s.v. Chaucer. 

Cavalcanti, Guido. Shaw, J E. “The Commentary of Dino Del Garbo on 
Cavalcanti's Canzone d^amore, Compared with the Italian Translation. Ital, 
XII. 102-105. Corrections 168. 

Cecco d'Ascoli. Rice, John P. “Notes on the Oxford Manuscripts of Cecco 
d'Ascoli's Acerba.” Ital, xii 136-138. 

Dante, Altrocchi, Rudolph. “The Present Status of Dante Iconography." 
Ital, XII. 106-115. 

Austin, H. D. “Gleanings from ‘Dante's Latin Dictionary.' " Ital, xii, 81-90. 
Light thrown on 15 passages in the Commedia, by meanings of words in the Magnae Deriva- 
Hones of Uguccione da Pisa. 

“Number and Geometrical Design in the Divine Comedy." The 

Personalist, xvi. 310-330. 

Cooper, Lane. See General, Esthetics. 

Fletcher, Jefferson B. “The Serpent in Ante-Purgatory." Hal, xii. 45-50. 
The possibility of temptation and sin after death. 

Latini, Brunette. Carmody, Francis J. “The Revised Version of Brunette 
Latini's TresorJ^ Ital, xii. 146-147. 

The MSS, thirteen of which were overlooked by Chabaille, sorted out according to their rela- 
tion to the two versions and to each other. The relation of text to tables of contents. 
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Petrarcli. Hamilton, George L, ‘‘An Unknown Edition of the Rime of 
Petrarch.’’ ltd, xii. 91-98. 

Description of the only known copy of this edition (Florence Marescotti, 1573), belonging to 
the Fiske Collection, its history, and that of other 16th cent, eds. 

Varagine, Jacopo da. Richardson, E. C. Materids for a life of Jacopo da 
Varagine. New York. 

3. FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 

Miscellaneous. Bryson, Frederick R. ^^The Point of Honor in Sixteenth'- 
Century Italy: an Aspect of the Life of a Gentleman. New York. Publications of 
the Institute of French Studies, Columbia University. 

A history of expert opinion on private honor, insults, the duel, and other means of reparation, 
with bibliography, etc. 

Alciato. Fucilla, Joseph G. “De Morte Et Amore.” PQ, xiv. 97-104. 

An ‘^emblem” perhaps used by Bembo. Other imitations and the literature on the “emblem.’’ 

Ariosto. Bullock, W L. “Di qualche edizione ariostea sfuggita agli AnnaliP 
Giorn, Stor. d. Lett. It. civ. 254-261. Corrections in cv. 216. 

Description of three sixteenth-century editions of the Orlando F arioso, and two of the Satire. 
Corrections of descriptions in Annali delle edizioni ariostee. Bologna, 1933. 

Cameron, Alice. See French, Section III, s.v. Desportes. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Four Notes on Italian Influences.” RR, xxvi. 325-329. 
The fortune of lines in the Orlando inspired by Juan de Mena, and of a sonnet of Ariosto. Bor- 
rowing by Bandello from Angeriano, and by Mesdames des Roches from Bernardo Accolti. 
Morby, Edwin S. See Spanish, Section iv, s.v. Crotaldn. 

Bandello. Gaw, Allison. See English, Section vii, s.v. Shakespeare. 

Benivieni. Bennett, Josephine W. See English, Section vii, s.v. Spenser. 
Boiardo. Lemmi, Charles W. See English, Section iii, s.v. Spenser. 

Bruni, Antonio. De Filippis, M. “Antonio Bruni, 1593-1635.” MLJ, xx. 151- 
157. 

Secretary of state to Francesco Maria II of Urbino. his Epistole eroiche. 

Castiglione. Harrison, Thomas P., Jr. See English, Section vii, s.v. Milton. 
Comti, Hatale. Lemmi, Charles W. See English, Section vii, s.v. Spenser. 
Equicola, Mario. Merlino, Camillo P. “Boccaccio in the Works of Mario 
Equicola. Ital, xii. 142-145. 

Machiavelli. Thompson, D. W. See English, Section vii, s.v. Drama. 

Nifo, Agostino. Thorndyke, Lynn. “That Agostino Nifo’s De falsa diluvii 
prognosticatione Was Not Published until December 24, 1519.” RR, xxvi. 
118-121. 

Papazzoni, Vitale. Bullock, Walter L. “Vitale Papazzoni, A Whimsical 
Petrarchista of the Cinquecento.” Ital, xii. 51-65. 

Sannazzaro. Malakis, Emile. See French, Section iv, s.v. Chateaubriand. 
Tasso, Bernardo. Tatlock, J. S. P. See English, Section vii, s.v. Sidney. 
Tasso, Torquato. BeaU, Chandler B. See French, Section m, s.v. Bouhours. 

4. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Campanella. Ellison, Lee M, See English, Section ix, s.v. Berington. 
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McKenzie, Kenneth. '^Italian Fables of the Eighteenth Century/’ Ual^ xii. 
39-44. 

Nicolson, Marjorie. ‘The Telescope and Imagination.” MP xxxii. 233-260. 
Effect of the discoveries of “the new astronomy”. Michelangelo the younger, Marino, Cam- 
panella. 

Sims, E. R. Italian Translation of Lazarillo de Tormes.” ER^ iii. 
331-337. 

II Ptcariglio CastiglianOj Seconda Parte, by Barezzo Barezzi. Venice, 1635 Contains also ten 
stories from Giraldi’s EcatommitL 

5 NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

Gregersen, Halfdan. See Spanish, Section v, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Loria. Norman, Hilda. ‘‘Arturo Loria.” Ital, xii. 197-199, 

Maroncelli. Lograsso, Angeline H. “Piero Maroncelli’s Religion.” Ital, xii. 
123-127. 

Pirandello, Blankner, Fredericka. “The Art of Luigi Pirandello, Its Problem 
and Answer.” The Christian Register, Boston, July 25. 

Pirandello^s philosophy explained as potentially Christian. 

SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Edwin B. Williams 
I. LINGUISTICS 

Miscellaneous. Canfield, Delos L. “Spanish Literature in Indian Languages 
of New Spain.” The Spanish Rev,, ii. 9-14. 

Hodge, F. W. “Pueblo Names in the Onate Documents.” New Mexico Hist, 
Rev,, X. 36-47. 

Quaiia, Charles B. “Mexican Spanish.” The Spanish Teacher, iii. 1-8. 
Supposed corruptions are mostly archaisms. 

Rubio, Antonio. “Comments on Eighteenth Century PurismoP HR, iii. 
317-330. 

Opposition to gallicisms from Feijdo to Gallardo, on aesthetic and patriotic grounds. 

Trager, George L. “Some Spanish Place Names of Colorado.” AS, x. 203- 
207. 

Dialectology, Besso, Henry V. “A Further Contribution to the Refranero 
Judeo-EspaholP BEi, xxxvii. 209-219. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., Jr. Arcaismos dialectales: La conservaciSn de s y z 
sonoras en Cdceres y Salamanca. Madrid. 

Etymology. Rice, C. C. “The Etymology of Spanish Corral, Loco, and MoqoP 
ER, m. 162-163. 

“The Etymology of Spanish lastar, despachar, rajar, and regunzarP 

HR, III. 340-342. 

See General, s.v. Romance Linguistics. 

Lexicology. Solalinde, A. G. “M^s sobre la fecha de perroP REF, xxii. 54-55. 
Morphology. Kelly, Edith L. “Fer, Far, Facer, Faqer, Fazer in Three Works of 
Berceo.” ER, in. 127-137. 
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Phonology. Espinosa, Aurelio M. ‘'La palavra Castilla en la lengua de los 
indios hopis de Arizona.’^ RFE, xxii. 298-300. 

S 3 mtax. Place, E. B. See General, s,v. Linguistics. 

Spaulding, R. K. “Notes and Queries on the Relative Pronouns in Modern 
Spanish.’’ Hisp^ xviii. 161-164. 

Versification. Arnold, Harrison H. “Irregular Hemistichs in the Milagros 
of Gonzalo de Berceo.” PMLA^ l. 335-351. 

Fucilla, Joseph G., See Italian, Section ii, s.v. Genera!. 

II. GENERAL 

Miscellaneous. Buchanan, M. A. “Alhambraism.” HR, iii. 269-274. 
Pseudo-orientalism, its beginning and growth, especially in Spanish literature. 

Reid, John T. “St. John’s Day in Spanish Literature.” Eisp^ xviii. 401- 
412. 

Shoemaker, William H. The Multiple Stage in Spain and Catalonia during 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Princeton, N. J. 

Williams, Ronald B. The Staging of Plays in the Spanish Peninsula Prior 
to 1555. Iowa City. (Univ. of Iowa Stud, in Spanish Lang, and Lit. No. 5.) 
Internal evidence of time and place in the plays of Encina, Gil Vicente, Torres Naharro, and 
others. 

Bibliography. Cilley, Melissa A. El teatro espanol (Las ipocas en el desarrollo 
del drama). Madrid, 1934. 

Contains notices on each period and short biographical notices. 

Coe, Ada M. Catdlogo bibliogrdfico y critico de las comedias anunciadas en 
los periddicos de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819. Baltimore. (Johns Hopkins 
Stud, in Rom. Lit. and Lang. Extra Vol. ix). 

Grismer, Raymond L. A Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the Literatures 
of Spain and Spanish- America. Minneapolis. 

Templin, E. H. “Carolingian Titles in the Spanish Drama Before 1800: 
Corrections and Additions.” RR^ xxvi. 345-349. 

Folk-lore. Krappe, Alexander H. “Notes on Spanish Cuentos edificaiivos.^^ 
HRj m. 66-69. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 

Miscellaneous. Davis, Gifford. “The Development of a National Theme in 
Medieval Castilian Literature.” HR, in. 149-161. 

From Lucas de Tuy to Alfonso de Palencia. 

Amadis de Gaula. Matulka, Barbara. “On the Beltenebros Episode in the 
AmadisP HR, ni. 338-340. 

Berceo. See Section i, s.v. Morphology and s.v. Versification. 

Cid. Kilgour, Raymond L. “The Chivalry of the Cid.” Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philol. and Lit., xvil. 113-128. 

The historic Cid found to possess the high qualities of the legendary Cid. 

Juan Manuel. Oelschlager, Victor R. B. “Dos correcciones al texto del Lihro 
de los estados de D. Juan Manuel.” RFE, xxi. 399-400. 
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Libro de Alexandre. Willis, Raymond S., Jr. El lihro de Alexandre. Princeton, 
N, J., 1934 {Elliott monographs^ No. 32.) 

Edition of Paris and Madrid manuscripts with important fragments. 

Martinez de Toledo. Rotunda, D. P. 'The Corvacho Version of the Husband 
Locked Out Story.’' RR, xxvi. 121-127. 

IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1700 

Miscellaneous. Delano, Lucile K. "The Gracioso Continues to Ridicule the 
Sonnet.” Hisp, xviii, 383-400. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. "A Decade of Notes on Spanish Poetry.” SP^ xxxn. 
40-54. 

Imitations from the Italian, 

Leavitt, Sturgis E. "Some Aspects of the Grotesque in the Drama of the 
Siglo de Oro.*^ Eisp, xviii. 77-86. 

Matulka, Barbara. "The Feminist Theme in the Drama of the Siglo de Oro.^^ 
RR, XXVI. 191-231. 

Perez, Elisa. "Algunos aspectos de la evolucidn del Romancero.” Hisp, 
xvm. 151-160. 

Use of romances in the drama of the Siglo de Oro. 

Torreyson, Dorothy. "Woman in the Spanish Comedia of the Golden Age.” 
[Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts of Dissertations y x (1934). 372-376. 

Tyre, Carl A. "Three Autos Sacrameniales from Manuscript 14864, Bibli- 
oteca Nacional, Madrid, edited with Preface, Intro., and Notes.” [Univ. of 
Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees . . . 1935 ^ no pagi- 
nation (abstract of diss.) 

Argensola (Bartolome Leonardo de). Green, Otis H. "Notes on the Lucia- 
nesque Dialogues of Bartolom6 Leonardo de Argensola.” ERy iii. 275-294. 

Caiderdn. Cummings, Dorothy P. "E/ Secreto a Voces of Don Pedro Calderdn 
de la Barca. An Edition with Introduction and Notes of the Autograph Manu- 
script of 1642.” Ohio State Abstracts , xii (1933). 41. 

Matulka, Barbara. "The Courtly Cid Theme in Calderdn’s Afectos de odio y 
amofP Hispj xvin. 63-76. 

Cervantes, Arnold, Harrison H. "The Most Difficult Passage of Don Qui- 
joteP MLN, L. 182-185. 

Centeno, Augusto. "Sobre el pasaje del Quijote referente al Tirant lo blanch!^ 
ULEy u 375-378. 

Crotalon (El), Morby, Edwin S. ^'Orlando furioso y El CroiaUn.^^ RFEy xxii. 
34-43. 

Encina (Juan del), Turk, Laurel H. "Juan del Encina and the Spanish Ren- 
aissance.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ.y ix (1934). 69-72. 

Gdngora. Gates, Eunice J, "Gongora’s Use of Proverbs.” Eisp, xvm. 45-52. 
Gracidn. Romera-Navarro, Miguel. "Un hermano imaginario de Graciin.” 
ERy III. 64-66. 

Proof that Torenzo Graci4n’ was merely a pseudonym. 

"Sobre la moral de Gracidn.” ERy m. 119-126. 

Lazarillo de Tonnes. Sims, E. R. See Italian, Section iv. 
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Lope de Vega* Adams, Mildred. “Spanish Theatre Then and Now.'' Theatre 
Arts^ XIX. 690-702. 

Brooks, John. £1 mayor imposihle. Tucson, Arizona, 1934. 

Bruerton, Courtney. “On the Chronology of Some Plays by Lope de Vega." 
ER, III. 247-249. 

Buchanan, M. A. “Lope de Vega: 1562-1635." Univ. of Toronto Quarterly^ v. 
92-104. 

Delano, Luciie K. A Critical Index of Sonnets in the Plays of Lope de Vega. 
Toronto. (Univ. of Toronto diss.) 

Fichter, William L. “A Manuscript Copy of the Lost Autograph of Lope de 
Vega's Al pasar del arroyo.” HRj ill. 202-218. 

Evidence that the autograph existed as late as the eighteenth century and that the date of the 
play was 1616. 

“Lope de Vega's La conquista de Cortes and El marquis del Valle.^’ 

HR, 111. 163-165. 

Alternate titles of one and the same play, now lost. 

Gilder, Rosamond. “Lope de Vega." Theatre Arts. xix. 660-685. 

Leonard, Irving A. El desdin vengado. Berkeley, Calif, and Madrid. 

Edition of autograph found in the National Library of Madrid 

Matulka, Barbara. “The Tercentenary of Lope de Vega (1562-1635): His 
International Diffusion." The Spanish Rev., ii. 93-103. 

Moore, Jerome. “Note on Lope de Vega and the Romancero.^^ HR, in. 245-247. 
Price, Eva R. “The Romancero in El hastardo Mudarra of Lope de Vega." 
Hisp, XVIII. 301-310. 

del Rio, Angel. “Lope de Vega y el espfritu contempordneo." Rev. Hisp. 
Mod., II. 1-16. 

Robles Pazos, Jos6. “Sobre la fecha de Puente Ovejuna.^^ MLN, z. 179-182. 
Date shown to be not later than 1613 on the basis of imitations in Tirso's La Santa Juana. 

Cancionero teatral. Baltimore. 

Text and Study 

Romera -Navarro, Miguel. La preceptiva dramdiica de Lope de Vega. Madrid, 
Compilation of articles which have appeared in recent years in a number of journals. 

“Lope de Vega y las unidades dramaticas," HR, in. 190-201. 

Schevill, Rudolph. “Lope de Vega and the Golden Age." HR, iii. 179-189. 
A consideration of Vossler's Lope de Vega und sein Zeitalter, Munich, 1932. 

“Lope de Vega, 1562-1635." MLJ, xix. 257-263. 

Simpson, Lesley B. La prveha de los amigos. Berkeley, Calif, and Madrid, 
1934. 

Edition of autograph found in the National Library of Madrid. 

Spaulding, Robert K. La batalla del honor. Berkeley, Calif, and Madrid, 1934. 
Edition of autograph found in the National Library of Madrid. 

Templin, E. H. “The Mother in the Comedia of Lope de Vega." HR, in. 219- 
244. 

Zeitlin, Marion A. El cor dob is valeroso Pedro Carhonero. Berkeley, Calif, and 
Madrid. 

Edition of autograph found in the National Library of Madrid. 
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L5pez de Vega (Antonio). Buceta, Erasmo. Paradoxas Racionales (escritas en 
forma de didlogos . , enire mi coriesano i un jilosofo) Madrid. 

Edition with, introductory study 

Mai Lara (Juan de). Sanchez y Escribano, F. ‘‘Algunos aspectos de la 
elaboracidn de la Philosophia vulgar RFE, xxii. 274-284. 

Moncada (Francisco de). Green, Otis H. ^^Documentos para la biografia de 
don Francisco de Moncada.’’ Arch, de la Biblioteca, Arckivo y Museo^ Ano xii 
207-209. 

Moreto. Kennedy, Ruth L. ‘Concerning Seven Manuscripts Linked with 
Moreto’s Name.” HR, iii. 295-316. 

Proof of correct attribution of some plays and of mistaken attribution of others to Moreto 
Segura (Juan de). Place, Edwin B. “The First Novel of Letters: the Processo 
de cartas de amoves The Spanish Rev., ii. 36-40. 

Early appearance of realistic fiction. 

Tirso de Molina. Bushee, Alice H, “The Five Partes of Tirso de Molina.” 
HR, III. 89-102. 

V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 

Miscellaneous. Barja, Cdsar. Lihros y autores contempordneos. New York. 
Ganivet, Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, Azorfn, Baroja, Valle-Incldn, A. Machado, Perez de 
Ayala. 

Buffum, Mary E. “Literary Criticism in the Essays of the Generation of 
1898.” Hisp, xvm. 277-292 

Coe, Ada M. “Richardson in Spain.” HR, iii 56-63. 

Douglas, Frances. “Contemporary Spanish Literature.” Hisp, xviii. 485- 
490. 

Gregersen, Halfdan. “Visiting Italian Interpreters of Ibsen in Barcelona and 
Madrid.” HR, iii 166-169 
Spanish and Catalan theatrical criticism 

See Germanic^ Modern Scandinavian Literature, s.v. Ibsen. 

de Onis, Federico. Antologia de la poesia espanola e hisp ano -americana. 
(1882-1932). Madrid, 1934. 

Selections accompanied by biographical sketches and bibliographies of works and studies. 

Spell, Jefferson R. “An Eighteenth Century Liberal Review of Reviews: El 
espiritu de los mejores diariosd^ The Spanish Rev., ii. 27-31. 

Aleixandre (Vicente), del Rio, Angel. “La poesia surrealista de Aleixandre.” 
Rev. Hisp. Mod., il. 21-23, 

Azorin. Balseiro, Jose A, “Azorfn y Cervantes.” MLJ, xix. 501-510. 

“Azorin y Cervantes.” Puerto Rico, i. 198-207. 

An extension of previous article. 

Blasco Ibdnez. Balseiro, Jose A. “Vicente Biasco Ibanez. Hombre de accion y 
de letras.” Puerto Rico, i. 31-53. 

Swain, J. O. “The Aibufera Thirty Years After.” Hisp, xvin. 25-34. 
Becquer. See Section vi, Spanish American Literature, s.v. Miscellaneous, 
Fraker, Charles F. 

Escalante (Amos de). Nicholson, Helen S. “A Montanas Poet: Amos de 
Escalante (1831-1902).” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford JJniv., x, 53-56. 
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* ^^Amos de Escalante, 1831-1902: A Montanes Poet.” Hispj xviii. 

35- 44. 

Feman Caballero. Spell, Jefferson R. “An Incident Recounted by Fernan 
Caballero.” Hisp, xviii. 449-450. 

Garcia Lorca (Federico), del Rio, Angel. “El poeta Federico Garcia Lorca,” 
Rev. Hisp. Mod., i 174—184. 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. and Guerrero Ruiz, J. “Bibliografia de Garcia 
Lorca.” Rev. Hisp. Mod , i. 186-187. 

Gomez de Avellaneda. Kelly, Edith L. “Bibliografia de la Avellaneda.” 
Revista Bimestre Cuhana, xxxv. 107-139, and 261-295. 

James (Benjamin). Putnam, Samuel. “Benjamin Jarn6s y la deshumaniza- 
cion del arte.” Rev Hisp Mod., ii 17-21. 

Larra. Centeno, Augusto. Nochehuena de 1836 y su modelo horaciano.” 
MLN, L. 441-445. 

L6pez de Ayala (Adelardo). Harlan, Mabel M. “D. Adelardo Lopez de Ayala, 
Tigura o Figur6n7” Hisp, xviii. 413-436. 

Contests the point of view of Luis de Oteyza in his Lopez de Ayala o el figiir^n polUico-literario, 
Madrid, 1932. 

Perez Galdos. Berkowitz, H. Chonon. “Galdds’ Literary Apprenticeship.” 
HR, in. 1-22. 

Costumbrismo in his early journalistic work. 

(ed.) ^‘Unjoven de provecho” PM LA, l. 828-898. 

Casalduero, Joaquin. ‘^Marianela y De V Intelligence de Taine.” FMLA, n. 
929-931. 

Galdds’ use of scientific material. 

Rolan (Feliciano). Guerrero Ruiz, Juan. “Bibliografia de F. Rolan.” Rev. 
Hisp. Mod., I. 261. 

Unamuno. Putnam, Samuel. “Unamuno y el problema de la personalidad.” 
Rev. Hisp. Mod., i. 103-110. 

Benardete, M. C. “Personalidad e individualidad en Unamuno.” Rev. Hisp. 
Mod., I. 25-39. 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. “Bibliografia de Unamuno.” Rev. Hisp. Mod,, i. 
19-25. 

Vaile-Inclan. See General, Folk-lore. 

VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 

Miscellaneous. Coester, Alfred. “Algunas influencias del romanticismo en la 
literatura hispanoamericana.” Homenaje a Enrique Jose Varona, Havana, 301- 
315. 

Larra, Rivas and Martinez de la Rosa, especially in Cuba. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M. “New Mexican Spanish Coplas Populares.^^ Misp, 
XVIII. 135-150. 

Fraker, Charles F, “Gustavo Adolfo Becquer and the Modernists.” HR, ni. 

36- 44. 

B6cquer’s influence, chiefly on Gutierrez Ndjera and Nervo. 

Gonzalez, Manuel P. Fichero {Indice Hispano- Americano). Havana. 
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Spell, Jefferson R. ‘^The Costumhrista Movement in Mexico.’’ PMLAj l, 
290-315. 

Study covering the period from 1840 to 1890: includes a bibliography of costumhrista articles 

^'Rousseau in Spanish America,” Eisp. Amer, Hist. Rev xv. 260- 

267. 

^‘El teatro en la ciudad de Mexico.” El Libro y el Pueblo^ xii. 442-454. 

Wheeler, Howard T. ^^The Mexican Novel as a Reflection of the National 
Problems of Mexico.” Abstracts of Diss , Stanford Univ.^ x. 57-58. 

Bibliography. Doyle, Henry Grattan. A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles- 
Lettres of the Republics of Central America. Cambridge, Mass. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E. E is pano- American Literature in the United States (A 
Bibliography of Translations and Criticism , 1932-1934). Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Litera- 
ture.” Eisp, XVIII. 169-182. 

Manchester, A. K. A Descriptive Bibliography of the Brazilian Section of the 
Duke University Library. Durham, N. C., 1934. 

Nichols, Madeline W. and Kinnaird, Lucia B. ^Thilological Articles in 
Nosotfos (Supplement).” PQ, xiv. 365-366. 

See General, s.v. .Esthetics 

Torres-Rloseco, Arturo and Silva-Castro, Rafll. Ensayo de bihliografia de la 
literatura chilena. Cambridge, Mass. 

Waxman, Samuel M. A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Vene- 
zuela. Cambridge, Mass. 

See below, s.v Dario, Doyle, Henry Grattan. See Section v, s.v. Gomez de 
Avellaneda, Kelly, Edith L. 

Azuela (Mariano). Engiekirk, John E. ^^The ^Discovery’ of Los de abajoP 
Eisp, xviii 53-62. 

Belated fame of a Mexican novel. 

Bustillo Oro (Juan). Benardete, M. J. ^‘Unas apostillas sobre dos dramaturges 
mexicanos.” Rev. Eisp. Mod., i. 111-113. 

Chocano (Jose Santos). Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. '‘Jose Santos Chocano.” 
Rev Eisp. Mod , i. 188-191. 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. "Bibliograffa de Santos Chocano.” Rev. Eisp. Mod., 
1. 191-193. 

Dario (Rub6n). Doyle, Henry Grattan. A Bibliography of Rubin Dario 
{1867-1916). Cambridge, Mass. 

Engiekirk, John. “Ruben Dario y los criticos chilenos.” Rev. Eisp. Mod., i. 
261-265. 

Mapes, E. K. “Ruben Dario’s First Sonnets in Alexandrines.” PQ, xiv. 
16-37. 

Decided French influence, 

“Escritos ineditos de Rub6n Dario.” Rev. Eisp. Mod., ii, 41-59. 

Collected from newspapers of Buenos Aires. 

Enriqueta. Rosenberg, S. L. Millard. “Un nombre iiterario; Marfa Enri- 
queta.” BEi xxxvii. 57-79, 

Mesdean poetess. 
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Magdaleno (Mauricio). See above, s.v. Bustillo Oro. 

Mdrmol (Jos6). Cxitlibertson, Stuart. The Poetry of Jos6 Mdrmok Boulder, 
Colo. ( Univ. of Colorado Stud., xxii, Nos. 2 & 3 ) 

Palma (Ricardo). Gonzalez, Manuel P. ‘‘En torno al centenario de Ricardo 
Palma. Rev, Hisp. Mod.^ ii 24-26. 

Urbina. Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. “Luis G. Urbina; Bibliografia.’^ Rev. Hisp. 
Mod., I. 101-102. 

VIL PORTUGUESE 

Miscellaneous. Fucilla, Joseph G. “A Miscellany of Portuguese Imitations.” 
MR, III. 45-54. 

Imitations of Italian, Spanish, and Latin verse by Camoens, Biogo Bernardes, Faria e Souza 
and others. 

Bibliography. See Section vi, s.v. Bibliography, Manchester, A. K. 
Linguistics. Williams, Edwin B. “Shift of Stress in Proparoxy tonic Verb- 
Forms of the First Conjugation in Portuguese.” RR, xxvi. 139. 

“Portuguese Intervocalic MLN, l. 16-17. 

“Portuguese ser in the Third Singular Present Indicative.” Lang^ xi. 

243. 

“Hiatus in the Third Plural of Portuguese Verbs.” Lang^ xi. 243-244. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By Henry W. Nordmeyer 
I. LINGUISTICS 

Miscellaneous. Leopold, Werner. See English, Section i. 

Schlicher, J. J. (tr.). “Jacob Grimm's De desiderio patriae MFD xxvii, 
177-183. 

Senn, Alfred. “Zu den litauischen Zahlwortern fiir 11-19.” Studi Baltid^ v. 
69-84. 

Treats also the Germanic problem of “11” and “12.” 

Voss, Ernst. “Jacob Grimm: Zur Erinnerung an seinen 150. Geburtstag, 4. 
Januar 1785.” MFD U, xxvn. 1-13. 

Gothic 

Heffner, R.-M. S. “A Note on Phonologic Oppositions.” Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philol, and Lit,,, xvii. 99-104. 

Benies their bearing on a solution of the problemjof Gothic ai and au. 

Mezger, Fritz. “Got. sdkeis=^ldLt, sdgis?’^ Zeitschrift fUr vergleich, Sprach- 
forsckj Lxn. 259-262. 

Concludes a searching argument in the negative. 

Nordmeyer, George. “Gothic Initial pl-P Lang, xi. 216-219. 

Regarded as peculiar to WuMa fiodus, etc., explained as strictly OstrogotMc forms; 
IE etymologies suggested for all J>/-words. 
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Old Norse 

Sturtevant, Albert M. “Certain Analogical Changes in Old Norse.’^ JEGP^ 
XXXIV. 180-187. 

“Old Norse Phonological Notes.’’ 55, xiii. 69-72; 81-85. 

German 

Dirks, Hellmut G. “The Development of Aspects in German.” Northwestern 
UntD, Summaries of Ph,D. Dissertations, ii. 27-34. 

Haessler, Luise. Old High German biteilen and biskerien. XJniv. of Chicago 
diss. (Language Diss’ns, No. xix.) Philadelphia. 

Kip, Herbert Z. “Ahd. HeihisteshiuntaP GR, x. 195-198. 

Modifies Roth’s emendation Hibisces- to read Heibisces- (i in Hei- proclitic diphthongal 
glide). 

Roberts, Murat H. “The Genesis of Old High German bera-mBsJ^ Lang, xi. 
220-230, 

'■mes attributed to an IE medio-passive as partly surviving in Gothic. 

Selmer, Carl. “Die Herkunft der Palatalisierung und Mouillierung des 
1-Lautes in deutschen Dialekten.” PM LA, l. 1200-22. 

Combines a critical survey of possible theories with a presentation of the historical facts of 
ethnic settlement, showing Celtoromanic, Celtic, and Slavic influences. 

“Standardized or non-Standardized Old German Prose Texts” GR, 

X. 126-129. 

Urges the abandonment of all normalizing, gives specific editorial rules. 

Senn, Alfred. “Deutsch Idbendig.” GR, x. 49-51. 

Reviews the controversy, finds lebSftdec e g. in Wolfram’s Parziml, 796.1. 

“The Literary German Language and Its Relation to the German 

Dialects.” Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, 
XXIX. 341-346. 

“Verhaitnis von Mundart und Schriftsprache in der deutschen 

Schweiz.” JEGP, xxxrv. 42-58. 

Comprehensive information as to the raison d^etre and function of the two types of expression 
in public and private life, writing and speaking, expository prose and fiction, etc., in different 
parts of the country. 

Strothmann, F. W. “The Influence of Aspect on the Meaning of nomina 
agentis in Modern German.” JEGP, xxxrv. 188-200. 

Competent study, showing the tense difference between, e g., Bewunderer and Erbauer to cor- 
respond to the durative and perfective aspects respectively of bewundern and erbauen; careful 
consideration of borderline cases. 

Valk, Melvin. “Die Entwicklung der deutschen Fussballsprache.” JEGP, 
XXXIV. 567-571. 

Sketches the gradual elimination of English terms after 1900 (Deutscher Sprachverein!). 

Walz, John A. “ Earmlos, Harm: A Supposed Anglicism in German.” GR, X. 
98-113. 

Refutes the common view by abundant quotations from eighteenth-century writers, contribut- 
ing to dialect geography and semasiology. 
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II. LITERATURE 

Miscellaneotis. Jockers, Ernst. *Tliilosophie und Literatnrwissenschaft.’' 
GR, X. 73-97; 166-186. 

Competent and thoroughly integrated plea, leaning chiefly on Diithey and Gestalt-psychology, 
in favor of philosophy (Weltanschauung) as the pivot of literary research and interpretation; 
incidentally a critical bibliography on methods of approach. 

Wenger, Christian N. See General, .Esthetics. 

Wolff, Max I. See General, -Esthetics. 

SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Old Norse 

Hermannsson, Haildor. See below, Bibliographical. 

Jeffrey, Margaret. The Discourse in Seven Icelandic Sagas. Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege diss. Bryn Mawr, 1934. 

Kelchner, Georgia D. Dreams in Old Norse Literature and Their Affinities in 
Folklore. Cambridge (England). 

Inventories the material with a view to tracing the transition from heathendom to Christianity 
in the dream-occurrence of symbolic images and of living or dead persons An indexed appendix 
(pp 77-146) furnishes “Texts and Translations ” 

Larson, Laurence M. (tr.). The Earliest Norwegian Laws: Being the Gulathing 
Law and the Frostathing Law. N. Y. 

With Introduction (pp. 3-34), Glossary (pp. 409-430), Bibliography and Index (pp. 433-451). 
Litzenberg, Karl. See English, Section x, s.v. Morris, William. 

Malone, Kemp. ^The Votaries of Nerthus.^^ Namn och Bygd^ xxii. 26-51. 
Mezger, Fritz. ^'^Aisl. punngedr.^^ AFSf ix. 313-314. 

Suggests pung-gedr^ ^^depressed and irritated, unreconciled,” for this hapax legomenon. 

Modern Scandinavian Literatures 

Beck, Richard. ‘^J6n porMksson — ^Icelandic Translator of Pope and Milton.” 
JEGP, XXXIV. 74-100. 

Appreciative account of the poet’s individual productions and translations (apart from 
Paradise Lost) ^ complex character, and place in Icelandic literature. 

^^MattMas Jochumsson — Icelandic Poet and Translator (1835- 

1935).” xiii. 111-124. 

S 3 mipathetic account of the writer’s achievements; copious bibliographical notes. 

Eikeiand, P. J. Ibsen Studies. Northfield, Minn. 1934. 

Deals on 177 pages with Peer Gynt, The Pretenders, Brand, and The Pillars of Society from a 
Christian point of view, 

Einarsson, Stefdn. '^Gamanbref Jdnasar Hallgrfmssonar.” SMrnir, cix. 145- 
156. 

'^Gutoundur Gislason Hagalfn.” I'dunn, xviii. 64-88. 

^'Hallddr Kilj an Laxness.” Island: Vierteljahrsschrift der Veremigung 

der Islandfreunde, xx. 19-24; 75-80. 

Feise, Ernst. See below, s.v. Hauptmann. 

Larsen, Hanna A. “Selma Lagerlof.” ASR, xxiii. 7-19; 113-128; 207-222; 
309-326. 
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Litzenberg, Karl. ^'The Poet on the Stairs.’^ [Hakon Holm.] Michigan Quar- 
terly EevieWj XLi. 452-455. 

Spiingeij Otto. ^‘Tlie Nordic Renaissance in Scandinavia (1800-1825).” GR, 
X. 267-280. 

An exposition of thought-currents leads up to a stylistic comparison of Tegn^i ^s Fnthjofssaga 
with its Old Icelandic model. 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 
Dutch and German to 1500 

Barnouw, A. J. ''Semiramis in Treves ” GRj x. 187-194. 

Discusses the origin of a legend found in a fifteenth-century Story Bible in Middle Dutch 
Breitenbucher, Jacques R. “Die Judasgestalt in den Passionsspielen.” Ohio 
State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors^ Dissertations ^ No. 16, pp. 47-54. 

Fuchs, Edward A. H. (ed.). Studies in the Dresdener Heldenhuch (An edition 
of Wolfdietrich K). Chicago. [Private ed.] 

Goetz, Sister Mary Paul. The Concept of Nobility in German Didactic Litera- 
ture of the Thirteenth Century, (The Catholic University of America Studies in 
German, Vol. v.) Washington, D. C. 

Summarizes, and ably enlarges upon, the research of the two decades, following the lead of 
Ehrisman. Bibliography (pp. 121-138). 

Gudde, Erwin G. “The Swiss Struggle for Independence in Popular Poetry.” 
JEGP, xxxiv. 530-552. 

Some 50 quotations, chiefly from Rochus von Liliencron, with historical comments. 

Kurtz, J. W. “An Interpretation of the Stage Plan of the Donaueschingen 
Passion Play.” GR, x. 219-222. 

Interprets the three barriers as indicating division into acts, each taking place in a different 
part of the stage. 

Nock, Francis J. The Farzival Manuscript G^. (Ottendorfer Memorial Fellow- 
ship Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 22.) N. Y. [Lithographed ed.] 
Minute palaeographical and hnguistic description shows that the MS (once owned by Bern- 
hardin Puttrich) was written by one scribe in a South Bavarian dialect about a.d. 1300, and 
exhibits striking similarities to the Nibelungen MS. A Bibliography (pp. 68 f,). 

Sehrt, E. H,, and Starck, Taylor. “Zum Text von Notkers Schriften.” 
Zeitschrift filr deutsches Altertunij Lxxi 259-264. (Cf. ihid,^ LXXii. 109-112.) 
Reply to Behaghcl’s and Jellinek’s criticisms of their Boethius edition. 

Sokol, Arthur E. “The Conception of a Calling in the German Literature of 
the Middle Ages.” PM LA, l. 1-13. 

Attempts to trace, in terms of history of thought, the causes of the disintegration of the 
mediaeval social order, esp as regards the value set upon work and its worldly reward. 

Williams, Charles Aliyn. The German Legends of the Hairy Anchorite, (Illi- 
nois Studies in Lang, and Lit., Vol. xvm. Nos. 1-2.) 

A fifteenth-century Mmterlied and a contemporary Latin prose version are here printed for 
the first time, accompanied by two other German and Latin versions (pp. 49-79) and two Old 
French texts edited by Louis Allen (pp. 81-140). The study proper (pp. 9-48) discusses edi- 
torial, folkloristic, and related problems succinctly and judiciously. There are seven plates. 
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Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 

Miscellaneous. Stoughton, Marion W. “The Influence of the Kirchenlied of 
the Reformation (1524-1599) on Protestant Hymnody in England and Amer- 
ica/^ Northwestern Univ. Summaries of Ph,D, Dissertations^ ii. 35-45. 

Taylor, Archer. The “tJberlange Tone” in Meistergesang. MP, xxxii. 225- 
231. 

Sketches and interprets their development through two centuries. 

Gryphius. Friederich, W. P. “From Ethos to Pathos: the Development from 
Gryphius to Lohenstein.” GR^ x. 223-236. 

A contrasting study of G and L is followed by a sketch of the development from ^schylos to 
Euripides, stressing parallels and differences 
Lohenstein. See Gryphius. 

Luther. Kurrelmeyer, W. “Wes das Herz voli ist, des gehet der Mund iiber.” 
ML A, L. 380-382. 

Quotes practically the same rendering of Mt, xn. 34 from Geiler von Kaisersberg’s Evangeli- 
buck (1515), implications. 

Spee. Arit, Gustave O. See below, Bibliographical. 

Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries 

Miscellaneous, ten Hoor, G. J. “Ben Jonson’s Reception in Germany.” PQ, 
XIV. 327-343. 

Lucid and instructive account of the sporadic interest manifested chiefly between 1750 and 
1840 (Jonson as foil to Shakespeare). 

Howard, William G. “Ungedruckte Nachtrage Hayms zum Text seiner 
Romantischen SchuleP Harvard Studies and Notes in PhiloL and Lit., xvn. 105*- 
112 . 

Some 80 marginalia from Haym’s Eandexemplar, with references to the 1870 and 1928 editions. 

Nolte, Fred 0. The Early Middle Class Drama {1696-1774) » (Ottendorfer 
Memorial Fellowship Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 19.) Lancaster, Pa. 
This book (213 pp.) attempts a W esenshestimmung^ primarily on the basis of contemporary 
theory and practice. ^Esthetic failure of the movement is attributed to mistaken views con- 
cerning the nature of drama that were unavoidable in the Age of Enlightenment. There is no 
systematic bibliography, no index. 

Shine, Hill. See English, Section x, s.v. Carlyle. 

Arndt. Pundt, A. G. Arndt and the Nationalist Awakening in Germany, N. Y. 
Brentano. See HenseL 

Brockes. Pfund, Harry W. Studien zu Wort und Siil hei Brookes, (Ottendorfer 
Memorial Fellowship Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 21.) N. Y. 

Five chapters presenting, in a lucid and forceful style, a rich harvest of observations based on 
an intensive study of the whole age. A typical poet of a transition period is made to stand out 
in his intimate stylistic individuality. The bibliography (pp. 209--215) omits Pongs. 

Goethe. Bluhm, H. S. “The Reception of Goethe’s Faust in England after the 
Middle of the Nineteenth Century.” JEGP^ xxxrv. 201-212. 

Brief but lucid and illumining survey, hmging the problem on “growth of thought.” 

Feise, Ernst. “Der Hexameter in Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs und Hermann und 
DorotheaP MLN, l. 230-237. 

Discusses decisive differences with regard to rhythm and melody. 
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von Grueningen, John Paul. ''Goethe in American Periodicals^ 1860-1900.’’ 
PMLA, L. 1155-64. 

Statistics, characterization, and significance presented in a rich and thorough survey. 

Heneij Heinrich, "Auslandische Goethe-Kritik: Aus Aniass von Fairleys 
Buch.” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fur Liter aturwissenschajt und Geistesge- 
schichtCy XII. 600-612. 

Leuchs,Fritz,A. H, "Goetheon the German-American Stage.” 237-259. 
The New York City record from 1829 to 1914 extracted from (incomplete) newspaper files, 
confirming and occasionally modifying Zeydel. 

Schreiber, Theodore. "Zum Begriff des jungen Goethe.” PMLAy l. 1144-54. 
An analysis of Goethe’s attitude toward landscape, the common people, love, and art points 
to June, 1775, to July, 1779, as a period of transition. 

Schuchard, G. C. L. "Julirevolution, St. Simonismus und die Faustpartien 
von 1831.” Zeitschrift fur deutsche Philologie, lx. 240-274. (To be continued.) 
Bold but well-reasoned attempt to refute the peifectibilists by (1) demonstrating Goethe’s 
intense anti-revolutionary interest in European politics in 1830-31; (2) a general reinterpreta- 
tion of the Conclusion of Faust (1800, 1816, 1825-26, 1831) in terms of a pronounced KuUur- 
pessimismus; (3) an exposition of St. Simonistic doctrines accessible to Goethe with reference 
to the Fifth Act, which would thus assume an (implied) ‘‘satirischen Character.” 

Sommerfeld, Martin. Goethe in Umwelt und Folgezeit: Gesammelte Studien. 
Leiden. 

Eight Goethe studies (283 pp ), three of them slightly revised reprints, treat of Rousseau, the 
contemporary public, Lenz, early impressions of the theater, roads to classicism, pre- and 
post-Goethean lyrics, and autobiography and W ahlverwandtschafien in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. A wealth of minute, delicate, and penetrating observations merges into a thought- 
provoking presentation of the poet as an historical phenomenon, 

Hensel. Spiecker, Frank, "Clemens Brentano und Luise Hensel: Eine 
Schicksalsslunde im Leben zweier Romantiker.” JEGP^ xxxiv. 59-73. 

The tragic story ably retold and somewhat reinterpreted on the strength of the Nachlass 

"Die Gartnerlieder Luise Hensels aus dem Singspiei 'Die schone 

Mullerin’.” GR, x. 1-16. 

Seventeen poems published from the Nachlass y the history of which is traced in detail. 

Jacobi, F. H. Lindsay, Julian Ira. See English, Section x, s.v, Coleridge. 
Jean Paul. Dunnington, G. W. "Jean Paul und Carl Friedrich Gauss.” 
MFD U, xxvii. 268-272. 

Kotzebue, Hokmann, Albert W. Family Relationships in the Dramas of Au- 
gust von Kotzebue. Princeton. 

Essentially a sociologist’s spirited and by and large successful attempt (1) to disprove the 
“immorality” of Kotzebue’s production; (2) to explain his hold on an international public. 
Of a grand total of 218 plays, 136, mainly comedies dealing with German domestic life, are 
methodically analysed as to types of characters, motifs, and plots. Bibliographies and indexes 
(pp. 161-179). 

Coleman, A, P. "Kotzebue in tschechischer tJbertragung.” Zeitschrift fUr 
slavische PhilologUj xi. 54-72. 

Lessing. Kaufmann, F. W. "Zu Lessings Emilia GalottiP MEDU, xxvii. 
50-53. 

Finds a new interpretation of Emilia’s suicide on the basis of Heidegger, pointing out the 
tragic potentialities of an abrupt transition from heteronomy of faith to autonomy of reason 
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Kies, Paul P. “Lessing and Burnaby.’’ MLN^ L. 225-230. 

Detailed comparison of Die aufgehrackie Tugend (1753 ?) and The Modish Husband (1702). 

Vail, Curtis C. D. “Lessing and Montiano.” JEGP, xxxw. 233-237, 
Lessing’s source of information on Montiano’s tragedy Virginia, 

Tieck, Hewett-Tbayer, H. W. “Tieck and the Elizabethan Drama: His 
Marginalia,” JEGP, xxxiv. 377-407. (Cf. Miscellaneous, ten Hoor.) 

Reports critically on Tieck’s copies, now in the British Museum, of Ben Jonson, Hazlitt’s 
Lectures, and Collier’s History; copious quotations, notes, and references. 

Wiens, Abram G. “Tieck’s Novellen from 1821 to 1840 as a Mirror of the 
Times.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctor's Dissertations, No. 16, pp. 267- 
274. 

Zeydel, Edwin H. Ludwig Tieck, the German Romanticist, Princeton, 

The first truly exhaustive study since Kopke (1855), based on the most intimate knowledge of 
sources published and unpublished. In 18 chapters packed with detailed biographical informa- 
tion, the essential unity of Tieck’s long literary career is set forth as determined by a dualistic 
native endowment and shifting sociological forces. There is a bibliography of bibliographies 
with pertinent supplements (pp. 343 f. and 391 f ) and an index of names (pp, 395-406). 

“Tieck’s Essay tfber das Erhabene," PM LA, l. 537-549. 

Unfinished, dated 1792, published for the first time from the Nachlass; pertinent notes. 

Wieland. Kurrelmeyer, W. Wielands Werke, Vol. xii: “Dichtungeu,” i. 
1775-1779; Vol.xm: “Dichtungen,” ii, 1780-1812. 

Includes the “Bericht des Herausgebers” (notes, variants) and “Register.” 

Nineteenth Century 

Miscellaneous. Hof acker, Erich. “Fatherless Writers.” GR, x. 35-48. 

Reviews childhood and adolescence of 18 such writers from Jean Paul to Nietzsche in juxta- 
position with their careers, suggesting an anthroposophic interpretation. 

Jehle, Mimi I. Das deutsche Kunstmarchen von der Romantik zum Nafuralis-^ 
mus, (Illinois Studies in Lang, and Lit, Vol. xix. Nos. 1-2.) 

Attempts an interpretation up to Poetic Realism, mainly in terms of Moth- and Stilgeschichte, 
particularly expansive on Eichendorff, Immermann, Hauff, Morike, Ludwig, and Storm. Calls 
attention to a great deal of research yet to be done. Bibliography (pp. 186-191), Index. 

Anzengruber. Blankenagel, John C. “Naturalistic Tendencies in Anzen- 
gruber’s Das vierte GebotP GR, x. 26-34. 

Stresses the poet’s didacticism as a force counteracting his naturalistic tendencies. 

Fontane. Davis, Arthur L. “Fontane and the German Revolution of 1848.” 
MLN, L. 1-9. 

The poet’s fleeting enthusiasm and quick disillusionment, briefly related to his general 
make-up. 

Keller. Silz, Walter. “Motivation in Keller’s Romeo und JuliaP GQ, viii, 
1 - 11 . 

Penetrating exegesis of KeUer’s “NoveUe” as a burgerliches Trauerspkl in Hebbel’s sense. 
Zippermann, Charles C. See below, Bibliographical. 

Ludwig, de Jong, Gerrit. “Elements of Musicality in the Literary and Critical 
Works of Otto Ludwig,” Stanford Univ, Abstracts of Dissertations 1933-34, ix. 
59-61. 
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Wagner. Park, Rosemary. Das Bild von Richard Wagners Tristan und Isolde 
in der deutschen Literatur, (Deutsche Arbeiten der Universitat Koln, No. 9.) 
Compact and comprehensive study of the reaction to Tnstan in ever-widening circles, begin- 
ning with the “Tagcspresse"' of the 1860's and ending with the ''Erlebnis” of the present. The 
development, mainly attributed to a changing conception of the limits of cesthetic appiecia- 
tion, is considered of relative significance An abundance of pertinent and critically evaluated 
quotations, presented with taste and discrinunation, documents the various aspects of the 
phenomenon Bibliography (pp 135-141). 

Recent and Contemporary Literature 

Miscellaneous. Dukes, Ashley. ^^The Scene in Europe: Nazi Theatre, Second 
Phase.” Theatre Arts Monthly, xix. 177-184. 

Funke, Erich. ^‘Die Schaliform des Expressionismus.” JEGP, xxxiv. 408- 
413. 

Insists that an evaluation of Expressionism as art presupposes an analysis of its sound-form 
Koischwitz, Otto. Germany, Milwaukee. 

Hemming, G. H. R. Niederdeutscke ^Wdrloopver tells els** mit hesonderer Ruck- 
sicht auf Ostfriesland, Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Syring, Rudolf A. ^‘Contemporary Authors in the New Germany.” MFD U, 
xxvn. 311-316. 

Presents statistics intended to prove the high quality of the literary output in spite of non- 
recognition of Th Mann, Hauptmann, Rilke, Werfel, etc. 

Tresidder, Argus J. “The Meininger and Their Influence.” Quar. Jour, of 
Speech, xxi. 467-475. 

Bonsels. Goedsche, C. R. “Bonsels’ Indienfahrt: A Travel Book as a Work of 
Art.” MFD U, xxvii. 81-87. 

Grimm. Danton, George H. “Hans Grimm^s Volk ohne Raum.** MFDU, 
XXVII 33-43; 177, 

Trenchant analysis of thought-content and form, backed by a most useful tabulation of 
events, themes, artistic chaiacteristics, and motifs 

Halbe. Root, Winthrop H. “New Light on Max Halbe’s Jugend.** GR, x. 
17-25, 

Conjectures autobiographical qualities in both Amandus and Schigorsld, attempting to explain 
the superimposition of tragedy on a factual idyll. 

Hauptmann. Feise, Ernst. “Hauptmanns Einsame Menschen und Ibsens 
Rosmersholm.*^ GR, x. 145-165. 

Suggests that, with its intermingling of deterministic and teleological thinking, Einsame 
Menschen conforms closely to Bolsche’s theories of poetry; Rosmerskolm used for contrast. 

Steinhauer, H. “The Symbolism in Hauptmann’s VelandJ* MLN, l. 258- 
264, 

Reduced to terms of Klassenkampf and Christian pity, with added psychoanalytical explana- 
tions. 

Hofmannsthal, von Bradish, Joseph A. Der Briefwecksel Hofmannsthal- 
Wildgans. Erganzter und verbesserter Neudruck, Zurich-Mtinchen-Paris. 

The original number of letters increased from 27 to 42, of explanatory notes from 56 to 92. 
Kafka, Neuse, Werner, “Franz Kafka.” Books Abroad, ix. 266-268. 
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Keyseriing. Reichart, Waiter A. ^^Graf Eduard Keyserling: Ahendliche 
Mauser J' MFD Z7, xxvii. 44-49. 

Kolbenlieyer, Sepmeier, Kurt A. ''Kolbenheyer's Zeitdramen.'' MFD U, 
XXVII. 226-232. 

Lucka. Morgan, B. Q. Lucka — Austrian Poet and Thinker.” Books 

Abroad^ ix, 131—134. 

Mann. Jacobson, Anna. “Thomas Mann: Zum sechzigsten Geburtstag am 6. 
Juni 1935.” MFD U, xxvii. 169-176. 

Morgenstem. See Rilke. 

Nietzsche. Bluhm, Heinz, “Nietzsche^s Early Views on Literary Studies.” 
MFD U, xxvii. 259-267. 

Well-oriented presentation of extracts from Brief e and Werke 

von Bradish, Joseph A. “Elisabeth Fbrster-Nietzsche, gestorben 8. Novem- 
ber 1935.” MFD U, XXVII. 321-325. 

Reports also on the Nietzsche-Archiv, 

Fairley, Barker. “Nietzsche and the Poetic Impulse.” Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, xix. 344-361, 

Subtle analysis delineating (1) the incompatibility of the poetic impulse in Nietzsche with the 
philosophical, and the resultant “vulnerability*^ of Zarathustra; (2) this cleavage in his work 
as a possible clue to his peculiar tension of character. 

Rosenberg, Ralph P. “Nietzsche and George Sand.** GR, x. 260-266. 
Nietzsche*s antagonism viewed in the light of his Umwertung philosophy, esp. anti-feminism 
and anti-romanticism. 

See Sudermann. 

Rilke, Hofacker, Erich. “R, M. Rilke und Christian Morgenstem.*’ PM LA, 
L. 606-614. 

Comparative study, particularly of reaction to the problems of solitude, love, and death. 
Schafer. Ehrlich, Godfrey. “Wilhelm Schafer.” MFD U, xxvii. 130-139. 
Schnitzler. Ilmer, Frida. “Das Thema der kiinstlerischen Schopferkraft bei 
Schnitzler.” MFD U, xxvii. 73-80. 

“Schnitzler’s Attitude with Regard to the Transcendental.” GR, x. 

114-125. 

Defines it largely as one of reverent skepticism, 

Seidel. Jaeger, Hans. “Die Lebensgestaltung im Werk Ina Seidels.” Dichtung 
und Volkstum (N.S. of Euphorion), xxxvi. 479-496. 

Shows that womanhood in its mature aspect, and thus in polarity with the masculine urge for 
liberation and freedom, is the determining factor in Ina Seidel's epic work. 

Stehr, Boeschenstein, H. Hermann Stehr, {Sprache und Kuitur der germa- 
nischen und romanischen Volker, Reihe B, xv.) Breslau. 

Kaufmann, F. W. “Hermann Stehr: Der GeigenmacherP MFD U, xxvii. 317- 
320. 

Sudermann. Bockstahler, O. L. “Nietzsche and Sudermann.” GQ, vin. 177™ 
191. 

WaggerL Kaufmann, F. W. “Karl Heinrich Waggerl: BrotP MFDU, 
XXVII. 183-186. 

Wildgans, See Hofmannsthal* 
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Germans in America 

Carlson, Harold G. '‘A Distinguished 48’er: Eduard Dorsch.’' Michigan 
Eistory Magazine ^ xix. 425-437. 

Dana, Julian. Sutter of California. N. Y. 

Fife, Robert H. “To Camillo von Kienze.’^ GQ, vm. 49, 

Griebsch, Max. “Dr. H, H. Fickf.^’ MFD U, xxvn. 191-194. (Cf. ibid.^ pp. 
147-148.) 

von Klenze, Camillo. “The Teaching of German Literature and the Genteel 
Tradition.’’ GQ, vm. 97-105. 

Reflects the German contribution, actual and potential, to American culture. 

Kubler, E. A. “Johann August Sutter in der deutschen Literatur.” MFD 
XXVII. 121-129. 

Welbinformed critique of recent attempts to master a tantalizing theme (cf. PM LA, xnix. 
1276). 

Leuchs, Fritz A. H. “Die Geschichte des Vereins deutscher Lehrer von New 
York und Umgebung.” GQ, vm. 50-59. 

Mahr, August C. “A Pennsylvania Dutch 'HexzetteP.” MFD U, xxvn. 215- 
225. 

Charms in Pennsylvania with parallels in German folk-lore; bibliography. 

Metzenthin-Raunick, Selma. Deutsche Schriften in Texas. Bd. I: Dichtung 
San Antonio. 

Reichart, Walter A. “Professor Tobias Diekhofff.” MFD U, xxvii. 237. 
[Roeseler, R. 0.] “Professor Max Griebschf.’’ MFD U, xxvn. 211-213; 213- 
214. 

Zollinger, James P. “John Augustus Sutter’s European Background.” Cali-- 
fornia Historical Society Quarterly, xiv. 28-46. 

Sutter’s prosy if turbulent life up to 1834. (From MS and other sources.) 

III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

Arlt, Gustave O. “Friedrich von Spec’s Trutznachtigall: The Editions and a 
Bibliography. ” MP, xxiii. 159-168. 

Lists ca. 30 editions (1649-1929) and ca. 60 items of research (1843-1928) with brief critical 
comments. 

Books Abroad. VoL ix. Univ. of Oklahoma. 

A quarterly comment on foreign book publications topically arranged. 

Bradley, Lyman R. “A Tentative Bibliography of Translations from the 
German, 1934.” Books Abroad, ix. 229-231. 

Deutsches Bans Bulletin, Vol. v. Columbia Univ. 

Catalogues and briefly characterizes recent German books, including fiction and poetry; 
^'Literature and Linguistics,” pp. 64-73, 

Gerig, John L. “Modern Philology; Germanic.” New Int. Year Book, p. 561. 

“Philology: Germanic.” Americana Annual, p. 565. 

Hermannsson, Halldor. The Sagas of Icelanders (Islendinga Sogur) : A Supple- 
ment to Bibliography of the Icelandic Sagas and Minor Tales. (Islandica, VoL 
XXIV.) Ithaca, N. Y. 

Covers the period from 1908 to date, adding “Collections and Selections of Texts and Transla- 
tions,” critical “Works on the Literature, History and CMHzalion of the Period/’ and a list of 
poetic treatments of Icelandic saga subjects. 
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Kaufmaniij F. W. ^^Germanic Languages and Literatures.^’ American Year 
Book, pp. 891-893. 

Litzenburg, Karl. See English, Section x, s.v, Morris. 

Nolte, Fred O. “German Literature and the Classics: A Bibliographical 
Guide.” Harvard Studies and Notes in PhiloL and Lit., xviii. 125-163. 

Intended as “a practical means of orientation,’’ this judiciously arranged guide-book lists ca. 
800 book and article titles. 

Palmblad, H. V. E. “Scandinavian Literature.” New Int. Year Book, pp. 
639-640. 

Pochmann, H. A ; Price, L. M.; Morgan, B. Q.; Harrold, C. F.; Chamberlin, 
W. A. “Anglo-German Bibliography for 1933 and 1934.” JEGP, xxxrv. 294- 
306. 

Lists (1) ca 100 titles of books and articles, published in this country and abroad, that deal 
with linguistic, literary, theatrical, educational, and cultural relations between the German- 
and English-speaking worlds; (2) ca. 100 “projects” and items of “research in progress,” 
mainly in the literary field. 

Sharp, Stanley L. “A Critical Study of the German Literature Bead in the 
United States.” Stanford Univ. Abstracts of Dissertations 1933-34, ix. 63-68. 
Shuster, G. N. “German Literature.” New Int. Year Book, pp. 265-268. 
Zippermann, Charles C. Eine Gottfried Keller Bihliographie: 1844-1934. 
Zurich. 

Mainly based on printed bibliographical sources, this book (227 pp.) is intended to present the 
complete material, including translations, school and shorthand editions, in ca. 1900 titles. The 
standpoint is international and non-critical. 



WORDS 

By Colbert Searles, President of the Association 

T he germ of that which follows came into being many years ago in the 
days of my youth as a university instructor and assistant professor. 
It was generated by the then quite outspoken attitude of colleagues in the 
“exact sciences’^; the sciences of which the subject-matter can be exactly 
weighed and measured and the force of its movements mathematically 
demonstrated. They assured us that the study of languages and literature 
had little or nothing scientific about it because: “It had no domain of con- 
crete fact in which to work.” Ergo, the scientific spirit was theirs by a stroke 
of “efficacious grace” as it were. Ours was at best only a kind of “sufficient 
grace,” pleasant and even necessary to have, but which could, by no means 
ensure a reception among the elected. 

Times have changed. The Jansenists of science have been largely silenced 
if not dispersed. So many new techniques, claiming fidelity to scientific 
principles, have crowded into the picture that there has arisen a general 
impression, if not an actual state, of scientific irreligion. It is a misfortune 
from which we suffer no doubt like all the rest. 

It was of course naive to have been overawed, some thirty years ago, by 
the pretensions of our colleagues in the exact sciences. We had a science, a 
domain of concrete fact; it was philology, pioneer among modern sciences, 
and it was being cultivated with all the rigorous exactitude of which the 
human mind is capable. It is an ominous sign that the neophytes in our 
fraternity of scholars are showing an inclination to make detours around 
this, our fundamental science. One meets more and more frequently the 
argument that one interested in the literature of the last two or three cen- 
turies will derive no benefit from a study of the old language. This is clearly 
to forget, or to ignore, that the most vociferated claim of modern literature 
from Romanticism on, is that it produces extraordinary effects by taking 
advantage of the evocative power of the words employed. How can one hope 
to be able to grasp the image, the sensation, and the thought which a word 
is supposed to evoke, if one does not know its genealogy and the vicissitudes 
of usage through which it has passed and which have given it its evocative 
powers? But to appreciate all that, one needs to have had at least some 
training in philology, especially in so far as it applies to the derivation of 
words. 

But philology has become a very complicated science. In doing the first 
thing that v/as to be done, it developed as tools of research two subsidiary 
sciences, Morphology and Phonology, until they have become complete 
sciences in themselves. The latter particularly bristles with laws and by- 
laws. These laws and by-laws teem with exceptions and special cases. Our 
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graduate students are no doubt sincere when they claim that they are 
crushed before they start; that where they looked for guidance in their ex- 
plorations they have encountered an avalanche. 

Recognizing the magnitude and the quality of what has been achieved, 
stressing the necessity of maintaining the rigid technical discipline ac- 
quired, may it be permitted an amateur in this field to question whether 
the time has not arrived to shift some of the stress being given to phonology 
and morphology to semantics, which has been hitherto largely a by-product 
of the other philological processes. 

Semantics, in its present stage of development, does hardly more than 
indicate the stages by which an etymon arrives at the meaning expressed 
by the word of which it is the parent. The period covered extends only from 
the birth of words to their appearance in ancient texts. For the rest we are 
limited to dictionary definitions substantiated by a number of detached 
phrases taken from standard authors. We need to know the lives of words 
more completely and more intimately. 

There are few histories more interesting than the histories of words. 
They come into being and pass through many adventures. They take on 
the traits of those who use them. They have their social ratings, their 
periods of elevation, and their periods of decline and fall. The physician- 
author of one of the oldest etymological dictionaries in the English language 
justified his apparent straying from his particular field of scientific interest 
on the ground that he saw in words the same humors that he had observed 
in his patients. Semantics actuated by the rigorous technique which ob- 
tains in the other branches of philology and animated with something of the 
humanistic curiosity manifested by the pioneer etymologist of nearly two 
hundred years ago, might well lead to a quickening of interest in a study 
which is so fundamentally important; it might serve as an attractive portal 
to a science whose approaches have become, to say the least, formidable. 
It could not fail to furnish invaluable assistance to those who make litera- 
ture the object of their special study. 

For it was of the study of literature that our colleagues of other days 
were thinking when they condoled our lack of concrete, measurable ma- 
terial upon which to work. Rendered slightly fanatical by their splendid 
enthusiasm for what real science was accomplishing and for what it seemed 
destined to accomplish, they were distrustful of all that was not concrete 
fact. To many of them, all that was not concrete fact was literature: an 
inundation of words. They assumed that we were spending our time in 
writing essays on the sweetness and light wrapped up in the essays, novels, 
and poems which we had constrained ourselves to read and elucidate. 

The truth was that we were being infected with this scientific enthusiasm, 
this thirst for concrete fact. We were spending our days and nights, not in 
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writing eiiplionious essays, but in plowing through literature in an attempt 
to turn up the sources of what had been written. We were striving to fix 
the geographical locations of places named or alluded to in the works of 
writers of olden times, we were running down historical allusions and try- 
ing to estimate their authenticity; we were prying into the private lives of 
authors, investigating their heredity, their environment, their relations, 
their psychoses, forcing every closet to see that no skeleton should remain 
hidden. 

No one would think of disparaging this activity in factual research, 
which came as a result of very genuine though perhaps exaggerated en- 
thusiasm for bald and even naked facts. It brought to light an enormous 
mass of interesting and very often illuminating information; it sharpened 
historical and critical acumen; it not only revealed more fully the tech- 
nique and the type of genius which had made possible the creation of old 
masterpieces of literary art, but it brought together elements out of which 
new techniques could arise, leading to the production of new and more 
diversified masterpieces. At the same time it can hardly be gainsaid that 
the effectiveness, or, if you will, the appeal of literature taken in and for 
itself was thereby impaired. 

When one reads, even in translation, what is left of ancient Greek litera- 
ture one marvels at the sensation of directness which the words convey. 
These words are more than symbols of things, thoughts, and sentiments: 
they are things, thoughts, and sentiments. The sense emanates from them, 
much as the tone of a violin in the hands of a virtuoso seems to hover in 
space, quite detached from the instrument and the artist. Is it not perhaps 
because we know so little of the Greek poet and the conditions under 
which he wrote? Take, for example, the line and a half from the Bacchm 
of Euripides where the poet, speaking of Dionysius, says: 

He giveth night that sinks the fretful day 

In cool forgetting. 

Would we have the same instantaneous and grateful recognition that we 
find here, luminously expressed, a sensation that comes often into the ex- 
perience of all who live? and should we feel to the same extent the divine 
fitness of those adjectives, ^The fretful day,’’ ^^cool forgetting,” if our 
memory made us read them or think of them through a barrage of more 
than prosaic details about the private life of Euripides, his troubles with 
his landlord, with the censors, the actors and his amours? if we had to read 
him for example as we can hardly escape reading Le Misanthrope of 
Moliere? 

The ancients indeed seem to have had very little curiosity in regard to 
the private life, the personality, or even the moral qualities of their poets. 
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Perhaps believing that the poet is privileged to hold intercourse with the 
gods, they fancied that such distinguished persons should be treated with 
discretion and respect. Perhaps they were satisfied with merely enjoying 
truth and beauty, cast in artistic word-patterns, and did not care to grub 
in the soil out of which these fine things came. The progress of modern 
civilization has, no doubt, made forever impossible the recurrence or even 
the imitation of such simplicity. 

And yet the study of language and literature is still classified as one of 
the humanities, a term which, according to Webster, is used to designate 
the “branches of polite learning.’^ It is at ail events a study which deals 
with human phenomena, and it should be feasible to preserve one’s scien- 
tific attitude and still treat human phenomena in a human way. Poets and 
writers in general are made of the same stuff that those who study them are 
made of; the only difference is that the former generally see things more 
quickly and more clearly, feel them more keenly and express them in words 
which are better chosen and more skilfully arranged. The fact that they 
become famous and die hardly abolishes the privilege of treating them as 
one gentleman treats another. It is significant as well as pathetic that a 
poet like Burns should feel called upon to plead for the tolerant considera- 
tion that most men spontaneously accord to each other: 

One point must still be greatly ^dark 
The moving why they do it, 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


Then at the balance let’s be mute 
We never can adjust it, 

What’s done we partly may compute 
But know not what’s resisted. 

It is still more significant that so distinguished and judicious a man of 
letters as Wordsworth should have protested against indiscriminate prying 
with the lives of authors, not out of consideration for them, but in the in- 
terests of literature itself. A then recent biography of Burns which de- 
voted much attention to the moral lapses of the poet was the occasion for 
Wordsworth’s pronouncement upon this point. “Assuredly,” he wrote, 
“there is no cause why the lives of that class of men should be pried into 
with the same diligent curiosity, and laid open with the same disregard of 
reserve, which may sometimes be expedient in composing the history of 
men who have borne an active part in the world.” Speaking specifically of 
Burns, he goes on to say: 

Neither the subjects of his poems, nor his manner of handling them, allow us long 
to forget their author. On the basis of his human character he has reared a poetic 
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one, which with more or less dislmclness presents itself to view in almost every part 
of his earlier, and, in my estimation, his most valuable verses. This poetic fabric, 
dug out of the ciuarry of genuine humanity, is airy and spiritual. — and although the 
materials, in some parts, are coarse, and the disposition is often fantastic and irregu- 
lar, yet the whole is agreeable and strikingly attractive. Plague, then, upon your 
remorseless hunters after matter of fact (who, after all, rank among the blindest of 
human beings) when they would convince you that the foundations of this admi- 
rable edifice are hollow, and that its frame is unsound! Granting that ail which has 
been raked up to the prejudice of Burns were literally true; and that it added, which 
it does not, to our better understanding of human nature and human life . . . how 
poor would have been the deduction made by this extrinsic knowledge, from the 
intrinsic efficacy of his poetry — to please, and to instruct . . . 

Then, by way of general conclusion Wordsworth adds: 

Our business is with their books, — to understand and to enjoy them. And, of poets 
more especially, is it true — that if their works be good, they contain within them- 
selves all that is necessary to their being comprehended and relished.^ 

It may be said that this contention of Wordsworth applies rather to 
readers than to students, teachers, historians, and interpreters of litera- 
ture. But does it? Students of literature have only an incidental interest 
in what an author was, their principal concern is with what he has done, 
and the way in which he has done it. In so far as his work can be narrowed 
down to a presentation of thoughts and feelings peculiar to himself, it is a 
thing of very little importance. It appeals only to the type of mind for 
which the recent ‘^confession’^ magazines have been invented. For all ex- 
cept the pettily or morbidly curious, the real interest lies in the effective- 
ness with which the poet has portrayed in words human traits which are 
characteristic not only of himself but of his contemporaries and of all 
humanity. 

Literature in sum is chosen reality: for fiction and the stuff dreams are 
made of, as well as matters of fact, are reality to him who writes literature. 
It is the element of choice which differentiates literature from the daily 
newspaper which prints everything fit to print and somewhat more. The 
student of literature is concerned with what his author has chosen to 
present. The public has decided or will decide, whether the choice be good 
or bad, whether it is, or is not, representative of humanity. The problem 
then is to determine to what extent and by what art of presentation this 
chosen reality has stirred the heart, kindled the imagination, and affected 
the thought and action of men at a given moment and during a more or 
less extended period. There would be little reason, for example, to occupy 
one^s self with the ideas and personal details offered by Jean Jacques Rous- 

^ The uprose Works of William Wordsworth (London, 1876), ii, 11 ff. 
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seau, if they merely served to justify his claim that he was ''made like no 
one of those who exist/' If the claim be true or false, what of it? It would be 
at best a problem for a pathologist. But that there should have been in what 
he chose to say, and in his way of saying it, a certain "vibration," as Le- 
maitre puts it, which enabled his books while he yet lived to "deflect the 
life of a people to which he did not belong," and to "transform a literature 
and a history" that came after him, that is a prodigious literary phenome- 
non worthy of almost endless investigation. 

Literary art, the art of selecting and arranging words, is then often much 
more important than the subject-matter. It has many rules and precepts 
which may or may not be followed. But its efficacy depends upon the one 
fundamental principle so admirably suggested by Montaigne in his Essay 
"On some verses of Virgil": "When I see these brave forms of expressing 
one's self, so vivid, so profound, I do not say "Tis fine speaking'; I say 
"Tis fine thinking'." Now, the peculiar characteristic of this "fine think- 
ing" is that it is a perfectly normal, human process, for it is thinking in 
terms of common sense, upon matters of universal experience, by men who 
were not at all professional historians, nor systematic philosophers, nor 
trained psychologists. Creators of literature have, to be sure, sometimes 
penetrated by sheer force of intuition more deeply than the specially trained 
into scientific phases of the subject matter being treated. Doestojevsky, 
for example, is credited by Dr. Collins with having seen more clearly in 
abnormal psychology than the abnormal psychologists of his time. Never- 
theless, Doestojevsky was preeminently a man of letters, a novelist, per- 
haps unconscious that he was even an amateur in a field of research which 
his novels exemplified and illuminated. Students, teachers, and inter- 
preters of literature are, like those whose works they investigate, laymen 
in all that does not pertain to the understanding or the creation of litera- 
ture. It is obviously dangerous to try to introduce a smattering, or an 
impression, of the technique which is requisite in other sciences into a type 
of research, which in the long run must succeed or fail in producing enduring 
results as a consequence of procedures more or less peculiar to itself. 

It is of course indispensable to have the authentic text of an author's 
work and extremely desirable to know the essential facts of his life in so far 
as they affect his right to be considered a representative of a race, of a time, 
and of a social milieu. It is essential to know the order in which the au- 
thor's works appeared, and something of the reception accorded them by 
the public of his time, if one would trace the evolution in the "fine think- 
ing" by which the author transformed his sense of reality into accepted 
literature. When a literary work owes its genesis to some special event or 
to some special motive, one needs to know that special event and that spe- 
cial motive but always with reference to the work produced. For the work 
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of an author, taken in its entirety, is the author as far as we are concerned. 
The object of our researches is to discover whether the material which he 
presents comes from the quarry of universal humanity and how it is made 
into the poetic fabric of which Wordsworth speaks. 

To exhume non-essential elements, to seek sources of inconsequential 
details, merely to find sources; to exhume even essential elements without 
reference to the structure to which they belong, is hardly more than an 
effort of well-intentioned Sammelfleiss, It serves, as often as not, to clutter 
up rather than make clear that which is being investigated. To project 
one’s self by the exercise of amateurish psychiatry into the life of a writer 
or into the work which he has created is one of the most vicious of modern 
pseudoscientific vices. The study of a source or of an ^^influence,” to use 
a much abused term, has its raison d^Ure only when it is undertaken in the 
reasonable hope of discovering some persistent thought or feeling which 
forms a part of the mental and spiritual life of an individual, a society, a 
nation, or a race, and which endures and changes as does life itself 

The professor of language and literature is not merely a student and in- 
terpreter of literature. He is, in most cases by his personal tastes, in all 
cases by his self interest, a promoter of literature. He is striving to create 
a demand for the object of his labors. Many literary works have held a 
high place in the minds and hearts of men in spite of academic promoters. 
Their assistance alone has never been able to give a long existence to a work 
of art. Their function then is to facilitate the appreciation of that which 
they investigate. Dr. Schutze, in his recent book entitled Academic Il- 
lusions,^ has made a statement which would have brought us no little com- 
fort some thirty years ago: 

It is no more essential, to agree in “liking” or “disliking” a poem or a picture than 
in liking or disliking a chemical experiment or a mathematical demonstration. It is 
necessary in the first place only to know specifically in each case the essential ele- 
ments of the structure and the directions, proportions and weights or degrees of 
force of their integral values It matters, in other words, to understand. The 
proper understanding of poetry and art requires the highest mental powers of dis- 
cernment, generalization and order. 

That is to say, I take it, that if fine thinking dominates in one who 
creates what is accepted as literature, then fine thinking is necessary on the 
part of one who would understand it and still more on the part of one who 
would explain it. It is neither scientific nor reasonable to treat a piece of 
literature as if it were a chemical compound. The one is an inert mass, the 

* Cf., Ellsworth Barnard, Shelley^ s Religion, an unpublished Dissertation, University of 
Minnesota, 1935, Introduction, p. xx. 

* The University of Chicago Press, 1933, p. 215. 
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other a product into which have entered the thoughts, the ideas, the senti- 
ments, and the sensations of very human beings. It is the peculiarity of our 
type of research that, in it, matters of fact may be very treacherous things. 
Because of their connection with personalities, they carry with them a 
nimbus which blurs their outline, distorts their shape, and magnifies or 
diminishes their stature. We can rarely say that one and one make two, for 
we rarely have one and one. We deal with almost constant variables as far 
as thoughts and feelings are concerned and they are major components of 
the substance which we treat. These thoughts and feelings are as com- 
plicated and mysterious as the ultimate laws of chemistry and physics. 
But we have, to study them, units which are perhaps as tangible as the 
atoms and ions of the chemist and physicist. The words which enter into 
the composition of ideas are our atoms and ions. A patient study of usage 
can come very near to establishing their ^hntegral value” at a given mo- 
ment. Grammar and rhetoric, directed by clear thinking, enable us to cal- 
culate their ^^directions, proportions and weights or degrees of force.” 
The most essential object of the study of literature is to make clear the 
power of words put in their place. 

The year upon which we are about to enter marks the tercentenary of the 
founding of the French Academy. No one can deny that the French Acad- 
emy, by insisting upon the quality of words, by holding up a standard of 
literary art and literary discipline, has contributed greatly to the intel- 
lectual culture of France. No American corps of scholars is better placed 
than the Modern Language Association of America to realize a similar 
destiny. 



REPORTS 

SECRETARY’S REPORT 

The Secretary submits as his formal report the following seven items: 

1. The Supplement of 1934 and the four quarterly issues of PMLA^ 1935, 
including the Acts of the Executive Council. 

2. Three books published by the Association in 1935: 

Monogiaph No. V. The Real War of the Theaters. By Robert Boies Sharpe; 
Monograph No. VI. Peter Idley’s Instructions to his Son. By Charlotte D’Evelyn; 
General Series. The Sublime: a Study of Critical Theories in XVIII-Century 
England. By Samuel Holt Monk. 

3. Three books to be published by the Association in 1936 : 

General Series. Volkssprache und Wortschatz des badischen Frankenlandes. By 
Edwin Carl Roedder; 

Revolving Fund Series No. VI. Topographical Poetry in XVIII-Century England. 
By Robert A, Aubin; 

An Index to PMLA, Vols. I-L. 

4. Aid extended toward the publication of three other books: 

The Syntax of Castilian Prose, XVI Century. By Hayward Keniston ; 

The History of French Dramatic Literature, Part III. By li. Carrington Lan- 
caster; 

Widsiih, By Kemp Malone. 

5. Grants from the Research Fund to print The Artfmrian Bibliography, 
Part II, and to aSvSist in preparation of The Originals and Analogties of the 
^^Canterhury Tales P 

6. Membership In the Association totalling 3,714 (in 1934, 3,828). Of these 
392 are life members. 

7. Grants received by the Association, totaling $9,975, as follows: 

From the American Philosophical Society, $3,000 to aid in preparation of the 
Variorum Shakespeare, 

From the American Council of Learned Societies, $200 toward the expenses of 
the Committee on Research Activities, $5,275 in aid of publication, and $1,500 
for the extension of the M.L.A. Rotograph Service, 

Certain events of the ^^ear call for particular mention. 

During 1935 the Association has sustained the loss by death of 26 mem- 
bers, and of one honorary member, Antoine Thomas of the University of 
Paris. Among the members two, T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of 
Chicago, and Hermann Collitz, of the Johns Hopkins University, had been 
presidents of the Association. Others whose services to the Association had 
been of especial distinction are Earle Brownell Babcock and B. Sprague 
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Allen, of New York University, Charles Sears Baldwin, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Charles Read Baskervill and Starr W. Cutting, of the University of 
Chicago, and R. E. Neil Dodge, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Our losses in other respects have been less severe. The resignations in 
1934 totalled 147; this year there were only 79. On January 1, 1935, the 
number dropped for arrears was 241; tomorrow it cannot exceed 169. The 
number of new memberships was then 151 ; today it is 279. The prospective 
membership tomorrow is therefore 3,814, as against 3,722 last year. 


The geographical distribution of the 1935 membership is displayed in 


the following table. 

{27 December) 

1929 

1932 

1935 

New England States 

569 

639 

580 

Middle Atlantic States 

1086 

1307 

1211 

Southern States 

522 

627 

533 

Middle Western States 

951 

1179 

983 

Far Western States 

427 

332 

312 

Island Possessions 

3 

3 

6 

Dominion of Canada 

61 

54 

42 

Central and South America 

2 

1 

1 

Europe 

34 

26 

37 

Asia 

6 

6 

8 

Africa 

— 


1 


3661 4174 3714 

The Association has been represented at the following occasions: 

At the centenary of Marietta College, by Professor John W. Draper of West 
Virginia University. 

At the Fiftieth Anniversary of Bryn Mawr College, by Professor E. C. Armstrong 
of Princeton University. 

At the inauguration of President William S. A. Pott of Elmira College, by Pro- 
fessor Lane Cooper of Cornell University. 

At the inauguration of President J. Hillis Miller of Keuka College, by Professor 
Clark S. Northup of Cornell University. 

At the inauguration of President Alan Valentine of the University of Rochester, 
by Professor Horace A. Eaton of Sjnracuse University. 

At the inauguration of President John A. Schaeffer of Franklin and Marshall 
College, by Professor Norman L. Torrey of Swarthmore College. 

As Chairman of the Program Committee, the Secretary reports that the 
Executive Council has accepted for our meeting in 1936 a joint invitation 
by the College of William and Mary and the University of Richmond. 
The South Atlantic Modern Language Association has accepted our invita- 
tion to meet there with us. 
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As Chaiiman of the Editorial Committee, the Secretary reports that 
the Maxell number has gone to the printers and that all accepted papers 
have been picparcd for printing. The departmental distribution of the 
PMLA for 1935 is: Germanic, 8 articles, 103 pages, Romance, 12 articles, 
272 pages; English, 57 articles, 822 pages — closely corresponding to the 
percentage of papers submitted. At the Executive Offices or undergoing 
revision there remains a stock of 71 accepted articles: German 9, Romance 
14, English 48 — somewhat more than enough to fill PMLA for 1936. In 
1935 the rejections total 81 articles and notes: Germanic 12; Romance 19; 
English 50. Under revision for reconsideration are 19 other articles — chiefly 
English. Received too recently for report by the Editorial Committee there 
are also 42 articles: Germanic 6; Romance 11, English 25. Though two- 
thirds of the 213 articles here recorded are in the field of English, the Edi- 
tor has made in the March number a distribution of three articles in Ger- 
manic, six in Romance, and nine in English. A questionnaire sent to life 
members revealed that all the articles printed in 1934 were widely read and 
that these members have a reading average of 15 articles. The Style Sheet 
has been revised and enlarged, it is now available. An index to Volumes 
I-L has been prepared by a staff of 33 specialists covering their respective 
fields. The copy has been assembled and is ready for editing. 

The administrative work of 1935 has been greatly benefited by the active 
cooperation of the various Committees and the officers of Sections and 
Groups, by the labors of our Index staff, and by the ever helpful guidance 
of our First Vice-President, Professor Cailcton Brown. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
SUMMARY OF FUNDS FOR 1935 



Dec. 26, 1935 

Dec. 26, 1934 

Increase 

Geneial Funds 




Permanent Fund* 




Investments . 

$44,775.50 

$44,338.00 

$ 437.50 

Cash 

620.37 

565.74 

54 63 

Current Account — Cash 

. 1,321.49 

15.76 

1,305.73 


Total 

. $46,717.36 

$44,919.50 

$1,797.86 

Monograph Funds: 




Endowment Fund: 




Investments . 

120,952 38 

$21,252.38 

$ 300.00* 

Cash . . . , 

387.33 

87.33 

300.00 

Current Account— Cash. . 

2,949.52 

3,950.12 

1,000.60* 


. $24,289.23 $25,289.83 $1,000.60’' 


Total , 
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Researcli Funds: 

Endowment Fund Investments 
Cunent Account — Cash 

Total 

Emergency Fund — Cash 
Revolving Book Fund — Cash 
Rotograph Fund — Cash 
Vaiiorum Shakespeare — Cash 
Joint Photostat Service — Cash 
Committee on Research Activities — Cash 
General Book Fund — Cash 
Total 
* Decrease 


$ 9,943.61 
418.60 

$ 9,943.61 
329.66 

$ 88.94 

$10,362 21 

$10,273.27 

$ 88.94 

$ 52 04 

1 1,116 42 

$1,064.38=^ 

45 78 

19 92 

25.86 

6,293.15 

6,450.68 

157.53* 

3,946.11 

1,147.56 

2,798.55 

180.28 

339.08 

158 SO'*' 

69.81 


69.81 

4,047.80 


4,047 80 

$96,003.77 

$89,556.26 

$6,447.51 


A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 

BALANCE, December 27, 1934 $ 15.76 

RECEIPTS: 


Membership dues. 


Life memberships 

$ 549.38 


Prior years . . 

1,414.73 


The year 1935 

13,177.49 


Paid in advance 

1,498.98 

$16,640 58 

Library subscriptions' 

Volume XLIX 

$ 157.50 


Volume L 

838.49 


Volume LI 

^ . 832.49 

1,828.48 

Sale of Advertising Space 


1,085.98 

Interest from Investments: 

Permanent Fund (less service charges $7 6.48) $ 1,617.94 


Monograph Endowment Fund . 

1,078.57 


Research Fund. 

276.12 

2,972.63 

Sales: 

PM LA. 

. $ 612.70 


Reprints . . 

75.87 


Arthurian Bibliography 

4.29 


Monographs . 

8.40 


General Series Books. 

35.45 

736.71 
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Collections for others- 


Societies . 

University Presses — sales 

$ 603.75 

7.25 

611.00 


Miscellaneous: 

Contribution to Rotograph Fund 

Excess corrections 

Administration of Joint Photostat Fund 
Sundry. . . 

$ 25.00 

32.66 
200.00 
278.37 

536.03 


Total Receipts 



$24,411.41 

Total. . . 



$24,427.17 

DISBURSEMENTS: 




Administrative expenses: 

Salaries: 

Secretary and Editor . 

Treasurer 

Clerical staff. 

$ 4,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,731.00 



Total salaries 

$ 8,731.00 



Printing. . . . 

Postage and Telegraph 

Supplies and Express . . . 

459.21 

1,264.57 

252.18 

$10,706.96 


Quarterly PM LA (four numbers and Supplement) 

8,292.95 


Miscellaneous expenses: 

Annual meeting — circular and program . 
Committee expenses 

Auditing , 

Insurance and bonding. 

American Council of Learned Societies 
Ameiican Council on Education. 

Refunds and exchange. 

Sundry.. 

$ 611.32 

186.91 
185.00 
40.15 

75.00 

20.00 
19.37 

191.98 

1,329.73 


Collections remitted to others; 

Societies 

University Presses. . . . . 

$ 603.75 

7.25 

611.00 


Funds transferred: 

Life Memberships to LeRoy E. Kimball, 
Managing Trustee 

$ 492.13 



Interest from investments: 

Monograph Fund. . . 

Research Fund 

1,078.57 

276.12 
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Sales : 

Emergency Fund— 40% of sales of FMLA 245 . 08 

Research Current Account — Arthurian 

Bibliography . 4.29 

Monograph Account — Monographs ... 8.40 

General Book Fund— General Series Books 35 . 45 

Contribution to Rotograph Fund 25.00 2, 165 04 


Total disbursements $23 , 105 . 68 


BAXAiVCE, December 26, 1935 . $ 1,321.49 

Notes Balance due from Revolving Book Fund for advances made in prior years remain- 
ing uncollected 12/26/1935— $1,350 00. 

Charges for advertising space amounting to $161 00 and other receivables amounting to 
$204 04 remained uncollected at December 26, 1935. 

Bills amounting to $1,639.21 remain unpaid at December 26, 1935. 

B. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 

BALAiV'CE, December 27, 1934 .... .. $ 3,950.12 

RECEIPTS: 

Interest on investments — Transferred from Current Account . . $ 1 , 078 . 57 

Interest on bank balance 83.21 

Sales of monographs 146 . 64 

Excess corrections . . . 104 .71 1 , 413 . 13 

Total $ 5,363.25 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Cost of producing Sharpens '‘Real War’’ $ 1,021.13 

Cost of producing D ^Evelyn’s "Peter Idley” 1 , 392 . 60 2 , 413 . 73 

BALANCE^ Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935 $ 2,949.52 

Note: Receivables amounting to $29.37 remain uncollected at December 26, 1935, 

C. RESEARCH CURRENT ACCOUNT 

BALANCE, December 27, 1934 $ 329.66 

RECEIPTS: 

Interest on investments — Transferred from Current Account. . $ 276 . 12 

Interest on bank balance 4.50 

Sales of "Arthurian Bibliography’^ 4.29 284.91 

Total $ 614.57 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Printing of questionnaire $ 132.28 

Purchase of rotographs .. . . .. ........ 63.69 195,97 

BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935 $ 418.60 


Note: Receivables amounting to $1.34 remain uncollected at December 26, 1935. 
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D EMERGENCY FUND 


BALANCE, December 27, 1934 

RECEIPTS- 


$ 1,116.42 

Interest on bank balance 

40% of office sales of PM LA — Transfened from Current Ac- 

1 15.39 


count 

245.08 

260 47 

Total 


$ 1,376.89 

DISBURSEMENTS: 



Cost of reproducing seven numbers of PM LA 


$ 1,324.85 

BALANCE^ Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935 


$ 52 04 

E. REVOLVING BOOK FUND 



BALANCE, December 27, 1934 


$ 19.92 

RECEIPTS: 



Interest on bank balance . 

$ .56 


Sales of books. 

25.30 

25.86 

BALANCE^ Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935 


$ 45.78 

Note: Advances by the Current Account made in prior years amounting to $1,350.00 remain 

unpaid at December 26, 1935. 



F. ROTOGRAPH FUND 



BALANCE, December 27, 1934 

RECEIPTS 


. $ 6,450.68 

Contributions . 

$ 1,425 00 


Intel cst on bank balance 

90 36 

1,515.36 

Total. . 


$ 7,966.04 

DISBURSEMENTS: 



Purchase of rotographs . . . , 

. $ 1,329.21 


Joint Photostat Service 

160 88 


Postage, printing and clerical 

182.80 

1,672.89 

BALANCE j Under control of Tieasurer, December 26, 1935 


$ 6,293.15 

G. VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 


BALANCE, December 27, 1934 

RECEIPTS; 


f 1,147.56 

Interest on bank balance . 

$ 45.50 


Grants from the Philosophical Society 

. 4,750.00 

4,795.50 

Total 


,, $ 5,943.06 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 


Nine installments to editors 

Editorial assistance 

Purchase of rotographs 

$ 1,636.80 
221.00 
139.15 

1,996.95 

BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935. . 


. $ 3,946.11 

H. JOINT PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 

BALANCE, December 27, 1934. 

. $ 339 08 

RECEIPTS: 

Grants from A.C L.S. 

Interest on bank balance 

Refund from Rotograph Fund 

$ 1,500 00 
4.07 
160.88 

1,664.95 

Total. 


. $ 2,004.03 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Purchase 

Administration of Fund. 

. S 1,623.75 
200.00 

1,823.75 

BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935 

I. COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

RECEIPTS: 

Grant from the A.C.L.S. .. . . $ 200.00 

Interest on bank balance .80 

1 180.28 

Total. . 


$ 200.85 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Expenses of committee meeting . . . 


131.04 

BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935. 

J. GENERAL BOOK FUND 

RECEIPTS: 

Grants from the A.C.L,S 

Interest on bank balance. . 

Sales of books 

$ 4.900.00 
13.80 
47.95 

1 69.81 

Total. 


. $ 4,961.75 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Cost of producing Monk’s ^‘Sublime’’ 


913.94 

BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1935 


$ 4,047.80 


ACCOUNTANTS^ CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America, 

We have made an examination of the records of cash receipts and disbursements of your Treasurer in charge 
of current funds of the Association for the period from December 27, 1934, to December 26, 1935, inclusive, and 
in our opinion the accompanymg Exhibits A to J, inclusive, set forth the Treasurer's cash receipts during the 
period as recorded, his disbursements during the period, and the cash balances in the respective funds under his 
control at December 26, 1935. 


New Yorhs January IT, 1936 


Haskins & SExis 
CerHJed PuUu Accounimts 
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TRUSTEES^ REPORT 

K. PERMANENT FUND 

Securities on Deposit with the United States Trust Company of New York 

Par Value Book Value 

9.000. National Dairy Products Corporation 5i% Gold Debenture Bonds, $ 8,797.50 

due February 1, 1948, int payable Feb 1 and Aug. 1. 

8 . 000 . Western Pacific Railroad Company 5% Gold Bonds, Series A, due 7 , 976 00 

March 1, 1946, Int. payable March 1 and Sept. 1. 

7.000. Purity Bakeries Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture 6,576.50 
Bonds, due Jan. 1, 1948, int payable Jan 1 and July 1. 

4 . 000 . Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corporation Sinking Fund 6% Gold 4, 034 . 75 

Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1968, int. payable Jan. 1 and July L 

3.000. Municipal Service Real Estate Company, Inc , 5|% Bonds, due 3,000.00 
April 1, 1938, int. payable April 1 and Oct. 1. 

3.000. Shell Union Oil Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture 2,904.75 
Bonds, due May 1, 1947, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1. 

2,300. United States of America lf% Treasury Notes, due March 15, 2,291.00 

1940, int. payable March 15 and Sept, 15 (Taken in exchange for 
United States of American First Liberty Loan 3J% Bonds, due 
June 15, 1947). 

2 . 000 . Equitable Ofi&ce Building Corporation 35- Y ear Debenture Sinking 1,720.00 

Fund 5% Bonds, due May 1, 1952, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1 . 

2.000. Missouri Pacific Railroad Company General Mortgage 4% Gold 1,575.00 
Bonds, due March 1, 1975, int. payable March 1 and Sept. 1. 

1 , 400 . Prudence Company 5 J% Gold Bonds, due May 1, 1961, int pay- 1 , 065 .00 

able May 1 and Nov. 1. 

1 . 000 . International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 25-Year 5% 972 .50 

Gold Debenture Bond, due Feb. 1, 1955, int payable Feb. 1 and 

Aug 1. 

1,000. Socony-Vacuum Company Debenture 3§% Bond, due 1950, int 1,037.50 
payable April 15 and Oct. 15. 

1,000. Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 5|%, due Oct. 1, 1932, being 1,000.00 
participation in Bond and Mortgage made by Langham Ho tel Cor- 
poration, being premises on west side of Central Park West from 
73rd Street to West 74th Street, New York, int. payable April 1 
and Oct. 1. 

1 , 000 . United States of America Treasury 3i% Bond, due June 15, 1949/ 982 . 50 

46, int. payable June 15 and Dec. 15. 

875. Realty Associates Securities Corporation guaranteed Sinking 842.50 
Fund 5% Gold Bond, due Oct. 1, 1943, int. payable April 1 and 


Oct.1. 

$46,575. $44,775.50 

RECEIPTS: Principal Income 

Balance carried forward from 1934 report $ 565.74 

From the Treasurer — ^Life Membership payments 492 . 13 

From the United States Trust Co. of New York: 

Payment of $250 per $1,000 principal of Prudence Co. SJ% Gold 
Bonds 500.00 
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Pa)rmertt of $50 per $1,000 principal of Prudence Co. Si% Gold 


Bonds . . . 

100.00 


Income on Investments (1935) — $1,626.45 — 

National Dairy Products S\% Bonds. 


$ 472.50 

Purity Bakeries Corp 5% Debenture Bonds 


350.00 

Brooklyn Manbattan Transit Corp, 6% Gold Bonds 


240.00 

Municipal Service Real Estate Co. 5J% Bonds. . . 


165.00 

Shell Union Oil Sinking Fund 5% Bonds . . 


150.00 

Equitable Office Building Debenture 5% Bonds . 


100.00 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 5% Bond 


50.00 

United States of America 1|% Treasury Notes. . 


49.59 

United States of America 3|% Treasury Notes 


31.25 

Realty Associates Securities 5% Bond. . 


18.11 

1934 income received during 1935 — $74 

Prudence Company 5J% Bonds 


74.00 


$1,657.87 

$1,700.45 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Principal 

Income 

To the Treasurer: 

Income on investments. . . 


$1,617.94 

To the United States Trust Company of New York: 

For the purchase of $1,000 Socony- Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
3|% Debenture Bond, due Oct. 15, 1950, at 103f net, . , 

$1,037.50 


Accrued interest on above 


6.03 

For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of in- 
come, etc., for Permanent Fund, Monograph Endowment Fund 
and Research Fund (their charge being 2\% of the income col- 
lected) .... . . 


76.48 


$1,037.50 

11,700.45 

Total Receipts 

$1,657.87 

$1,700.45 

Total Disbursements.. . 

1,037.50 

1,700.45 

Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 
of New York 

f 620.37 



L. MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECTJEirrES ON Deposit with the United States Trust Company op New York 

Par Value Book Value 

111,000. NationalDairy ProductsCorporation5i% Gold Debenture Bonds, $10,677.50 

due Feb. 1, 194S, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 

2 , 000 . United States of American Treasury 3|% Bonds, due 1947/ 43, int. 1 , 990 . 00 

payable June 15 and Dec. 15. 

2 , 000 . Electric Power and Ligbt Corporation 5% D ebenture Bonds, due 1 , 855 . 00 

Feb. 1, 2030, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 

1 , 400 . Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 5 Mortgage Certifi- 1 , 400 . 00 

cate participating in $45,000 Bond and Mortgage of Wolcott Hold- 
ing Corp., secured by property 36-06-3 1st Avenue; Long Island 
City, N. y., due Dec. 1, 1932, int. payable June 1 and Dec, 1. 
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1,000. Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 4.-1% Mortgage Certificate 
participating in $100,000 Bond and Mortgage of Krim-Far Realty 
Corp , secured by property on S. W. corner of Ave. Y and East 
19tb St.j Biooklyn, N" Y., due August 15, 1938, int. payable Feb., 
May, Aug, and Nov. 

1,000. International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 25-Year 5% Gold 
Debenture Bond, due Feb. 1, 1955, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug 1. 

1,000. Purity Bakeries Corp. Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture Bond, 
due Jan. 1, 1948, int payable Jan, 1 and July 1. 

1 , 000 . Equitable Office Building Corp. 35-Year Debenture Sinking Fund 

5% Bond, due May 1, 1952, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1. 

700 . Prudence Co. 5-J% Gold Bond, due May 1, 1961, int. payable May 
1, 1961, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1. 

600. Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Coip. Sinking Fund 6% Gold 
Bonds, Scries A, due July 1, 1968, int. payable Jan. 1 and July 1. 

100. United States of America lf% Treasury Note, due March 15, 
1940, int. payable March 15 and Sept. IS (Taken in exchange for 
United States of America First Liberty 3J% Bond, due June IS, 
1947). 


$21,800. 


RECEIPTS: Principal 

Balance carried forward from 1934 report . .. $ 87.33 

From the United States Trust Company of New York; 

Payment of $250 per $1,000 principal of Prudence Co. 5|% Gold 

Bond. , . . 250.00 

Payment of $50 per $1,000 principal of Piudence Co. S|% Gold 
Bond 50.00 


Income on investments — $974.39 — 

National Dairy Products Corp. 5J% Bonds 

Electric Power and Light 5% Debenture Bonds 

United Stales of America 3f% Bonds 

Equitable Office Building Corp. Debenture 5% Bond 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 5% Bond 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 5% Gold Debenture Bond 

Bond and Mortgage Guaiantee Co. 4J% Mortgage of Krim-Far 

Realty Corp 

Brooklyn Manhattan Transit 6% Gold Bonds 

United States of America 1 J% Treasury Notes 

1934 income received during 1935 — $69.48 — 

Prudence Company 5§% Bonds 

Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 4|% Mortgage of Krim- 

Far Realty Corp 

1933 income received during 1935 — $34.70 — 

Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co. 5|% Mortgage of Wolcott 
Holding Corp 


1 , 000.00 

972.50 

952.50 

865.00 

545.00 

596.00 
98.88 


$20,952.38 

Income 


$ 577.50 
100.00 
67.50 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

41.24 

36.00 
2.15 

37.00 
32.48 

34.70 


$ 387.33 $1,078.57 
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DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 

To tlie Treasurer, income on investments , 078 . 57 

Total Receipts.. . $ 387.33 U.07S.51 

Total Disbursements 1,078 57 

Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 
ofNewYoik.. . $ 387.33 


M. RESEARCH FUND 

Securities on Deposits with the United States Trust Company op New York 


Par Value Book Value 

I 4,000. United States of America Treasury 31% Bonds, due June 15. | 3,912 50 

1949/46, int. payable June 15 and Dec. 15. 

3,700. United States of Ameiica 1|% Treasury Notes, due March 15, 3,683.69 

1940, int payable March 15 and Sept 15 (Taken m exchange for 
United States of America Fust Liberty Loan 3-J% Bonds, due June 
15, 1947). 

2,000. United States of America Treasury 3% Bonds, due 1951/55, int. 1,934.38 
payable March 15 and Sept 15 

400. United States of America 2|% Treasury Notes, due March 15, 413.04 

1960, int. payable March 15 and Sept. 15 (Taken in exchange for 
United States of America First Liberty Loan 4J% Bonds, due 

June 15, 1947/32). 

$10,100. $ 9,943.61 

RECEIPTS: Principal Income 

From the United States Trust Company of New York: 

Income on invements — $276 12 — 

United States of America 3|% Treasury Bonds ... $ 125.00 

United States of America 11% Treasury Notes. 79.78 

United States of America Treasury 3% Bonds 60 00 

United States of America 2|% Treasury Bonds. . 11.34 

I 276 12 

DISBURSEMENTS 

To the Treasurer, income on investments $ 275.12 

Respectfully submitted, 

LeRoy E Kimball 


George H Nettleton 
J. P. WiCKERSHAM CrAWFORD 
Trustees 

ACCOUNTANTS^ CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of The Modem Language Assoctaiton of America’ 

We have made an examination of the accounts of the Irustees in charge of the permanent funds of your Asso- 
ciation for the period from December 27, 1934, to December 26, 1935, inclusive, and m our opinion the accom- 
panying Exhibits K to M, mclusive, set forth the Trustees* cash receipts during the period as recorded, their dis- 
bursements during the period, and the securities and cash m the respective funds under their control at December 
26, 1935. 


New York, January 17, 1936 


Haskins & Sells 
Certified Public A camniants 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

The Auditing Committee met in the office of the Treasurer at New York Univer- 
sity on the afternoon of Friday, December 27th, 1935. The accounts and reports of 
the Treasurer were examined by the Committee and were found correct and so 
certified. We take pleasure in adding that the work of the Committee was facilitated 
by the thorough and capable manner in which the accounts of the Treasurer have 
been kept and presented. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee. 

E. H. Wright, Chairman 

Felix Weill 

John C. Blankenagel 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ROTOGRAPHS OF 
MANUSCRIPTS AND RARE PRINTED BOOKS 

By Professor Colbert Searles Co-Chairman 

Fifty-eight Colleges, Public Libraries, and Universities have contributed to the 


support of the Rotograph Service of the Modern Language Association of America 
during the past year, 1935. 

Amherst College 

University of New Mexico 

Brooklyn College 

College of the City of New York 

Brown University 

New York Public Library 

Bryn Mawr College 

New York University 

University of Buffalo 

Northwestern University 

University of California (Berkeley) 

University of Notre Dame 

University of Chicago 

Obeilin College Library 

University of Cincinnati 

Ohio State University 

Columbia Umvei si ty 

University of Oklahoma 

Connecticut College for Women 

University of Pennsylvania 

Cornell University 

Princeton University 

Dartmouth College 

University of Rochester 

University of Delaware 

Rosary College 

Duke University 

Saint Louis Univcisity 

Fordham University 

Smith College 

Gettysburg College 

Stanford Univeisily 

Goucher College 

Swarthmore College 

Harvard University 

Syracuse University 

Haverford College 

Texas Technological Institute 

Heniy E, Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

University of Texas 

Howard University 

University of Toronto 

Indiana University 

University of Veimont 

State University of Iowa 

University of Virginia 

University of Kansas 

University of Washington 

University of Michigan 

Wesleyan University 

University of Minnesota 

Western Reserve University 

University of Montreal 

Williams College 

Mount Holyoke College 

University of Wisconsin 

Newberry Library 

Yale University 
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We have been able to grant all well-grounded requests for reproductions during 
the last three years by drawing, not heavily, but steadily, upon the surplus which 
was accumulated in more prosperous times. In order to meet the constantly in- 
creasing demands made upon us we shall need in the near future to acquire at least 
twenty or thirty more subscribers to this enterprise. 

REPORT ON THE PURCHASE OF ROTOGRAPHS 
Ey Professor Norman L. Torrey, Co-Chairman 

The reports of this committee have been traditionally sad, which is not entirely 
explainable by the well-known melancholia of my Co-Chairman. This year we have 
one unmitigated tragedy to report; namely, the loss of Professor Bullock, who 
served your committee most competently and tactfully and patient^ over a period 
of years. The crowning achievement of his regime was the publication of the cor- 
rected Short Title List, with its two indispensable indices. 

Since the printing of that list, twenty-two items have been added; also twelve 
additional titles, purchased in conjunction with the Mediaeval Academy and the 
Philological Society, and paid for from funds generously provided by the A.C.L.S. 
The 4,163 sheets chargeable this year to our own fund shows a considerable falling 
off from last yearns figures. However, the large number of orders outstanding and a 
recent deluge of applications prove this decrease to be a fluctuation and not a 
tendency. 

Your committee is deeply indebted to the Division of Manuscripts of the Library 
of Congress: to its chief, Dr. J. F. Jameson, who carefully checks the items and pre- 
pares the catalogue cards, and to Mr. J. P. Martin, whose technical skill and 
knowledge of the markets considerably reduce the cost of reproductions. [Saving is 
obtained, for example, through the purchasing, wherever possible, of master nega- 
tives on films, from which enlargements may be readily made. Material from Spain 
is thus usually procured on films, and the enlargements made in France where the 
rate is cheapest.] The Library of Congress purchases for many other organizations 
and is able to secure rates which I believe no individual society or library could 
hope to obtain. It is unfortunate, too, but true, that the authority of the Library 
of Congress is becoming of greater and greater importance in dealing with the 
libraries of several European governments. 

It is therefore natural that your committee should be impressed by the Library 
of Congresses opposition at the present moment to the suggested substitution of 
films for rotographs. It is very possible that the fihn process may solve the problem 
of preserving newspaper material; but our problem is diflerent. We are endeavor- 
ing to collect and preserve for the use of scholars rare manuscripts and books, mostly 
from European libraries. By no means all European libraries are equipped to supply 
film reproductions. Also the rag paper on which our reproductions are made is of 
proved durability. Uniformity and durability are highly desirable qualities in a 
permanent collection. 

Once our rotographs have been obtained, they may be readily and cheaply filmed 
at any time. Mr. Martin, who is especially interested in the utilization of films, is 
perfecting a reproducing machine, which he hopes will be of great use to scholars, 
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and wliicli should perhaps be brought here to their attention. Any rotograph in 
our collection (any book in the Library of Congress, for that matter) may this com- 
ing year be reproduced on film for the low price of two cents a frame (normally 
two pages to a frame). A rotograph of 200 sheets could thus be reproduced, and 
purchased b}^ the requester for two dollars, hardly more than the cost of shipping 
and insuring the original, it is expected that individual scholars and libraries will 
make increasing use of this service. 

While there appear then to be great possibilities in making research materials 
more available through the film process, there would seem to be obvious advantages 
in continuing the purchase of rotographs for the present, using the film process as a 
welcome auxiliary. It make take a new generation, too, to entirely ^ ‘uncondition’’ 
the essentially humanistic association of a pipe, a book, and a log fire. 

REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

By Professor William A. Nitze 

In the absence of the senior delegate. Professor Karl Young (Yale), Professor 
William A. Nitze (Chicago) reported on the American Council of Learned Societies. 
He dwelt on two aspects of the Council; one of which is the fact that, owing to the 
recent action of the Rockefeller Board, the Council can no longer look forward to 
active support from that quarter for encouragement in research. To be sure, the 
Board is financing the continuance of the offices of the Council during a period of 
three years. But the money for new research projects will presumably have to come 
from other sources — a circumstance that places an added responsibility of provid- 
ing such funds on organizations like the Modern Language Association. Professor 
Nitze then gave an account of the 1935 meeting at Copenhagen of the Union 
academique intexnationale, which he attended (together with Mr. Leland) as a 
delegate of the A.C.L.S. He described the type of international research that the 
Union is now engaged in, and also repoited the gratifying fact that the German 
and Austrian academies have been admitted to the Union by a formal vote. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

The fifty-second meeting of the ]\1odern Language Association oe America 
was held, on the invitation of the University of Cincinnati, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 30 and 31, 1935, and January 1, 
1936. The Association headquarters were in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, where all 
meetings were held except those of Tuesday morning and afternoon. These took 
place at the University of Cincinnati. Registration cards at headquarters were 
signed by about 900, though a considerably larger number of members were in at- 
tendance. The Local Committee estimated the attendance at not less than 1400. 
This Committee consisted of Professor Frank W. Chandler, Chairman; Professor 
Edwin H. Zeydel; Prof essor Phillip Ogden ; Mr. John J. Rowe (for the Directors); 
and Mr. Joseph S. Gray don (for the Alumni). 

(Associated meetings were held by the American Dialect Society, and the American assoc- 
ations of teachers of French, German, and Italian.) 

MONDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON 

DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 

The morning and afternoon of Monday were devoted to meetings of Discussion 
Groups, which were held in three divisions, the first beginning at 10:30 A.M., the 
second at 2 ; 00 p.m,, and the third at 4; 00 p.m. 

First Division: 10:30 a.m. Attendance: 525. 

{General Topics I) Poetic Form and General ^Esthetics. Chairman, A. E. Zucker, 
Univ, of North Carolina. Attendance: 147. 

Nominating Committee: Professors R. P. Bond (chairman), C. N. Wenger, R. P. 
McCutcheon. 

Papers: 1. ^'Portraiture of Transmuting Characters in Contemporary Litera- 
ture.’’ C. N. Wenger, Univ. of Michigan. Discussion led by C. E. W. L. Dahlstrom, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

2, "Expression and Communication.” Frank W. Chandler, Univ. of Cincinnati. 

3. "Hobbe’s Contribution to the Psychological Approach in Criticism.” C. D. 
Thorpe, Univ, of Michigan. Discussion led by Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane Univ. 

Discussion: Professor Chandler’s adverse criticism of the so-called "new” poetry 
and the theories of which it is an expression stimulated a number of vigorous re- 
joinders. Among those who took part were W. S. Knickerbocker, Mildred Boie, 
David Brown, T. C. Pollock, C. W. Thomas, Kate Tibbals. Business: None. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Oscar James Campbell, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, 
John Crowe Ransom. Vanderbilt Univ. 

Oscar J, Campbell, Secretary 

{Comparative Literature IV) The Renaissance. Chairman, J. C. Lyons, Univ. of 
North Carolina. Attendance: 75. 

Nominating Committee: Professors John Van Home, Jefferson B. Fletcher, Robert 
V. MerriU. 
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Papers: 1. ^‘The Cyclic Theory in the Renaissance and After.” Jefferson B. 
Fletcher, Columbia Univ. 

2. ^Tiernan Cortes in the Renaissance.” John Van Horne, Univ. of Illinois. 

3. Bibliography of American Studies on the French Renaissance.” Samuel 
F. Will, Univ of Illinois. 

4. ^‘Elizabethan Memory Systems.” Carroll Camden, Jr., Rice Institute. 

5. ‘The Nature of Ferabosco’s Service at Elizabeth’s Court.” Emma Marshall 
Denkinger, Wesleyan College. 

Discussion: (1) by Hardin Craig; (4) by George B. Parks, James Flolly Han- 
ford, Don Cameron Alien. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman^ Marcus Selden Goldman, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, 
Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ, 

Marcus S. Goldman, Secretary 

{English II) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, A. A. Hill, 
Univ. of Virginia, Attendance: 68. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Howard R. Patch, C. C. Fries, P. F. Baum. 
Papers: 1. Report on the Progress of the M. E. Dictionary. Thomas A. Knott, 
Univ, of Michigan. 

2. Report of the Committee on M.E. Texts in need of editing or re-editing. Sir 
William A. Craigie, Univ of Chicago, 

3. “Some Characteristics of Norfolk Dialect as lUustiated in the Autobiography 
of Margery Kempe.” S. M. Meech, Univ. of Michigan. 

4. “A Projected Edition of the Northern Homily Collection.” James E. Carver, 
College of the City of New York. 

Discussion: (2) Various methods were suggested for keeping members of the 
group informed as to activity in editing M.E. texts. It was moved by Professor 
Knott and approved by the group that the secretary prepare and include in the 
minutes an abstract of Sir William Craigie’s report. 

Ahstract: New editions of texts already available should be avoided unless needed for class 
use. Texts now being edited. All MSS of Ancren Riwle; South English Legendary (MS Harleian 
2277 and others); Northern Homilies; the early metrical Alexander. Texts of primary impor- 
tance that need editing- 

1. The two earliest MSS of the WycliHe Bible, MS Bodley 959 and Douce 368, containing 
the portion of the Old Testament translated by Nicholas of Hereford. 

2. Trevisa’s translation of Higden^s Polychronicon in MS Cotton Tiberius D. VII. 

3. The Toilemache MS of Trevisa’s translation of Bartholomaeus De proprietatibus rerum. 

4. Robert of Brunne’s version of Langtoft’s Chronicle. 

5. The North, version of MaudevOie, already edited for Roxburgh Club, but difficult to 
obtain or use. 

6. Various Wyciiffe texts showing unusual dialectic peculiarities. 

7. Harding’s Chronicle, taking account of dialect variants in MSS. 

It was suggested by Professor Meech to add the translations by Shirley. 

Business: By recommendation of the nominating committee the Group adopted 
the practice of a two-year tenure for officers with one change each year. 
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Officers for 1936: Chairman, Archibald A. Hill, Univ. of Virginia; Secretary, 
Henning Larsen, Univ. of Iowa. 

Henning Larsen, Secretary 

{English VIII) Literary Tendencies During the Second Half of the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury, Chairman, Frederick H. Heidbrink, Northwestern Univ. Attendance: 43. 

Nominating Committee: Professors J. D. Ferguson, R. W. Frantz, R, T. Fitzhugh. 
Papers: 1. “Some Aspects of the Problem Drama of the Last Quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century.” Stewait S. Morgan, The Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 

2. “William Godwin’s Herald of Literature.” A Dayle Wallace, Municipal Uni- 
versity of Omaha. 

3. “The Irish Background of Goldsmith’s Political and Social Philosophy.” 
Robert W, Seitz, Univ. of Bufalo. 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Margery Bailey, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, Robert W. 
Seitz, Univ. of Buffialo. 

Margery Bailey, Secretary 

{French I) Mediaeval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Raphael Levy, Univ. 
of Baltimore. Attendance: 130. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Albert D. Menut, Ephraim Cross, Ed. B. Ham. 
Papers: 1. “The Basis for Mediaeval Emotionalism.” Stephen Hays Bush, State 
Univ. of Iowa. 

2. “Provencal serpanic as used by Daude de Pradas.” Alexander H. Schutz, 
Ohio State Univ. 

3. “Martin ie Franc and the Ancient Classics.” H. R. Brush, Univ, of Calif ornia 
at Los Angeles. Read by M. I. Barker of the same university. 

4. “Le Recueil Trepperel (pieces inedites du XV® siecle).” Louis Cons, Columbia 
Univ. 

5. “An American School of Romance Philology.” E. F. Parker, Cambridge, Mass. 
Discussion: (1) by H. A. Smith; (2) by C. C. Rice; (3) by A. H. Schutz and C. A. 

Knudson; (4) by H. A. Smith; (5) by C. A. Knudson, A, H. Schutz, G. M. Fess. 

The chairman of the group paid homage to the memory of T. Atkinson Jenkins 
and of Antoine Thomas. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ, of North Carolina; 
Secretary, Earl G. Mellor, Univ of Virginia. 

Robert W. Linker, Secretary 

{German II) Early New High German Language and Literature. Chairman, Philip 
M. Palmer, Univ. of Cincinnati. Attendance: 58. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Albert W. Aron, Edwin C. Roedder. 

Papers: 1. “The Proverbia Communia and the Early German Proverb.” Richard 
Jente, Washington Univ. 

2. “The Origins of Modern German Polite ^ie-Plurai with Particular Reference 
to the Works of Christian Weise.” George J. Metcalf, Univ. of Alabama. 
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3. ‘Xolienstein’s Tieatment of French Classical Topics.” Werner P. Friederich, 
Univ of Norik Carolina. 

Discussion * (2) by Alfred Senn. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Neil C. Brooks, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, George J, 
Metcalf, Univ. of Alabama. 

Otto Springer, Secretary 

{Slavonic 1) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chamnan, Clarence A. Mann- 
ing, Columbia Univ. In the absence of the Chairman, Arthur P. Coleman of 
Columbia Univ. presided. Attendance: 4. 

As no program had been provided, the period was spent in discussion of the 
future of this group and in preparation for a meeting on Wednesday, at 9.00 a.m. 

Arthur P. Coleman, Acting Secretary 

Second Division: 2:00 p.m. Attendance; 760. 

{General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Alice D. Snyder, 
Vassar College. Atiendaiice: average 100. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Edwin H. Zeydel (chairman), Clarence D. 
Thorpe, David H. Carnahan. 

Topic of Discussion: “Romantic Contributions to Theories of Genius and Imagi- 
nation.” Professor Fernand Baldenspeiger gave a most illuminating analysis of the 
genius conception in the last centuries, especially in France. Miss Maigaret L. Wiley 
from the University of Texas ably piesented new material on the subject; Professor 
Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, University of Michigan, gave a thorough and philosophi- 
cal explanation of J A. Richardson’s new interpretation of Coleridge’s imagination- 
fancy theory; and Ernst Jockers, University of Pennsylvania, closed the discussion 
by pointing out the diffeient elements contained in the German romantic concep- 
tion of genius and by asking an isolated investigation of these elements as a preamble 
for successful comprehensive study. 

Business: The committee appointed to consider the compilation of a bibliography 
asked that it be allowed to continue its work and bring in its proposals at the 1936 
meeting of the Association. Accepted. 

The committee on the advisability of merging General Topics II and English IX 
proposed to continue with the coexistence of the two groups, with separate meetings 
under the same chairman and work done in more intimate connection. It was re- 
solved not to make any changes for the time being. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Ernst Jockers, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Margaret L. Wiley, Univ. of Texas. 

Ernst Jockers, Secretary 

{Comparative Literature V) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairman, Ira Wade, 
Princeton Univ. In the absence of the chairman Edward D. Seeber of The Col- 
lege of Charleston presided. Attendance: c. 50. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Frances S. MiUer (chairman), Edith Philips, 
Franc Thenaud. 
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Papers: 1. “Two Unknown Eighteenth Century Adaptations from Shakespeare.^’ 
Alfred lacuzzi, The College of the City of New York, 

2. “A Seventeenth-Century French Source for Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and 
RomanceP Victor M. Hamm, College of Mount St. J oseph-on-ihe-OUo. 

3. “Buffon et deux academies americaines: rapports personnels de Buff on et de 
Benjamin Franklin.’’ William F. Fails, Vniv. of Maryland. 

4. “LTnfluence de Benjamin Fianklin sur les origines du materialisme frangais.” 
Adrienne C, Gobert, Sarah Lawrence College. 

5. “The First Continental Criticism of Contemporary American Literature 
(1824-1830).” Walter Wadepuhl, West Virginia TJniv. 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman^ Ira Wade, Princeton Univ,; Secretary^ Kerby Neill, 
St. Louis Univ, 

Kerby Neill, Acting Secretary 

(Comparative Literature VI) Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman^ Walter 
A. Reichart, Univ. of Michigan. Attendance: 70. 

Nominating Committee: Mrs. Bertha Reed Coffman (chairman), and Professors 
A, W. Aron, A. B. Faust. 

Papers: 1. “The Baroque in English and German Literary Criticism.” Ben B. 
Rosenberg, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 

2. “Seaisffeld as Interpreter of the American Spirit,” William P. Dallmann, 
Washington Univ. 

3. “Some Literary Contributions of German Immigrants to America.” Carter 
Davidson, Carleton College. 

Discussion: (2) by Professors Faust, Diez, and Heller. 

Business: On motion by Professor Otto Heller, seconded by Professor Margareta 
Hochdoerfer, this group goes on record as favoring the publication of the Anglo- 
German Bibliography prepared by Professor Henry A. Pochmann and urges that a 
publisher soon undertake this work, 

Offcers for 1936: Chairman^ Walter A. Reichart, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary^ 
Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist Univ. 

Willis A. Chamberlin, Secretary 

(English I) Old English. Chairman Claude M. Lotspeich, Univ. of Cincinnati. 

Attendance: 45. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Thomas A. Knott, Francis P. Magoun, Archi- 
bald A. HiH. 

Papers: 1. “Lawrence Nowell and his Contributions to Old English Lexicog- 
raphy.” Albert H. Marckwardt, Univ. of Michigan. 

2. “Old English Elements in Old Norse.” Henning Larsen, Univ. of Iowa. 

3. “Old English bestir an.'^^ Luise Haessler, Brooklyn College. 

4. ^^The Waegmundings — Swedes or Geats?” W. F. Bryan, Northwestern U niv. 
Discussion: none. 

Business: L Upon motion by Professor Charles Fries it was voted that a Com- 
mittee, to be appointed by the Chair, survey the field of Old English publication 
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proposed and in progress, and repoit its findings at the next annual meeting. 2. 
Professor T. A. Knott announced that the project of an Old English Dictionary 
would continue dormant pending completion of other English dictionaries. 

Officers for 1936: Chair rtian, Claude M. Lotspeich, Univ. of Cincinnati; Secretary^ 
Stanley Rypins, Brooklyn College, 

Stanley Rypins, Secretary 

{English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman^ A. W. 
Secord, Univ, of Illinois, Attendance: 125. 

Nominating Committee: Dean Robert K. Root and Professors R. F. Jones, George 
Sherburn. 

Papers: 1. ^Tope and Man.^’ A. E. Case, Northwestern Univ, 

2. “Pope and Neo-Classicism.” Louis I. Bredvold, Univ. of Michigan. 

3. “A Difficulty Stated.” R. H. Grijafith, Univ. of Texas. 

4. “Work Now in Progress on Pope.” George Sherburn, Univ, of Chicago, 
Discussion: The general basis of discussion was the life and work of Alexander 

Pope, with special attention to Sherburn’s Early Career of Alexander Pope (1934) 
and Ault’s Papers Own Miscellany (1935). Many members participated. 

Business: 1. The chairman reported for Professor F. A. Patterson on the status 
of the project of the Facsimile Text Society to reprint Defoe’s Review, 2. Professor 
A. E. Case was elected to succeed Dean Root on the Advisory and Nominating 
Committee. 3 The Committee recommended that Jonathan Swift be the topic of 
discussion at the next meeting. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman^ Richmond P. Bond, Univ, of North Carolina; Secre- 
tary , W. A. Eddy, Dartmouth College, 

Richmond P. Bond, Secretary 

{English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman^ Howard Mumeord Jones, Univ. of 
Michigan. Attendance: 57. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Thomas M. Parrott, Samuel C. Chew, Carl 
J. Weber. 

Papers: 1. “The Early Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Geraldine Jews- 
bury, 1840-41.” Waldo H. Dunn, Scripps College. Read by Charles Frederick Har- 
rold, Michigan State Normal College, 

2, A Study of Arnold’s ^Empedocles on Etna.’ ” Howard F. Lowry, College of 
Wooster. 

Discussion: none. 

Business: 1. The report of the Bibliography Committee announced the resigna-* 
tion of Miss Helen C. White, and the appointment of Miss Ruth C. Wallerstein, 
also of the University of Wisconsin. 2. The chairman urged the setting up of a con- 
tinuing program, to extend over several years. Professor Parrott’s motion was 
passed: That a special committee be appointed by the chairman to study the ques- 
tion of the development of a continuing program. 3. Howard F. Lowry, College of 
Wooster, was elected member of the Executive Committee, to serve for three years. 
Officers for 1936: The present officers were reelected. 

William D. Templeman, Secretary 
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{French III) French Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. Chairman^ 
C. D. Zdanowicz, Univ. oj Wisconsin. Attendance: 200. 

Nominating Committee: Professors A. Schinz, C. F. Zeek, S. F. Will. 

Papers: The meeting was devoted to Calvin and to the Academie Frangaise in 
commemoration of the fourth century of the Institution ChrUienne, and the third 
centenary of the founding of the Academy. 

1. ^1535.’’ Marcel J. Brun, Swarthmore College. 

2. ‘‘Le Classicisme de Calvin.” Leon Wencelius, Swarthmore College. 

3. ^^Chapelaine and the Genesis of the French Academy.” Colbert Searles, Univ. 
of Minnesota. 

4. “The French Academy of Today as Seen in Its Inner Working in 1934.” 
Fernand Baldensperger, The Sorhonne and Harvard University. 

Discussion: (1) and (2) by Louis Cons and Albert Schinz. Business: none. 
Officers for 1936: Chairman^ H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins Univ.; 
Secretary, Lawrence M. Riddle, Univ. of Southern California. 

Josephine de Boer, Secretary 

{Spanish I) Spanish Language and Mediaeval Literature. Chahman, A. R. Nykl, 
Univ. of Chicago. In the absence of the chairman, the secretary R. S. Boggs of 
the Univ. of North Carolina presided, and J. G. Fucilla of Northwestern Univ. 
acted as Secretary. Attendance: about 70. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Hayward Keniston (chairman), Edwin B, 
Williams. 

Papers: 1. “The Etymology of Aa/agar, nesga, and socarrarl'^ C. C. Rice, Catawba 
College. 

2. “An Old French Source of the General Estoria of Alfonso X,” Lawrence W. 
Kiddle, Univ. of New Mexico. 

3. Report of the committee on an Old Spanish Dictionary. Hayward Keniston, 
Univ. of Chicago, Chairman. 

Discussion: (2) by Professors Parker and C. P. Wagner. 

Business: The following report was adopted: 

The Committee recommends that: 

1. The Group approve in principle of Solalinde^s project and lend its official support to 
any applications for subsidies to defray the cost of publication. 

2. The Group approve in principle Boggs’ project for the publication of a manual dictionary 
of Old Spanish. 

3. The Group authorize the appointment of a Standing Committee on Old Spanish Lexi- 
cography, to consist of five members, named by the Chairman of the Group. This Standing 
Committee should, in particular, undertake (a) to determine the scope and method of the 
manual dictionary of Old Spanish, proposed by Boggs; (b) to standardize the technique of 
preparing special vocabularies in Old Spanish; (c) to serve as a clearing house for all lexico- 
graphical work in Old Spanish which is being carried on in the United States and Canada. 

Officers Jor 1936: Chairman, C. P. Wagner (for 2 years), Univ. of Michigan; 
Secretary, R. S. Boggs, Univ. of North Carolina. 


R, S. Boggs, Secretary 
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(German I) Histoiical Grammar. Chairman, Henhy W. Nordmeyer, Univ, of 
Michigan, Attendance: 70, 

Nominating Committee: Professors D. B. Shumway, W. F. TwaddelL 
Papers: L '‘Zeiistufe, Modi und Aklionsart in der plalt-deiitschen Mundart zu 
Williamsburg, Iowa.” Alfred P. Kelilcnbeck, Iowa State College, 

2. “Modern Enclitics.” B. Q. Morgan, Stanford Univ, 

3. “Lautverschicbungserklarungen.” Geoige Nordmeyer, West Virginia Univ. 

4. “Von den Aktionsaiten des Verbiims.” Karl Rciming, Swarthmore College. 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936’ Chairman, Eduard Prokosch, Yale Univ.; Secretary, A. J. F. 
Zieglschmid, Northwestern Univ. 

W. F. T WADDELL, Acting Secretary 

Third Division: 4:00 r.m. Attendance: 866. 

(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Miles L. Hanley, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. Attendance: about 50. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Amos R. Morris (chairman), J. S. Kenyon, 
C. E. Parmenter. 

Papers: 1. “The Diphthong au in Virginia.” Guy S. Lowman, Jr., The Linguistic 
Atlas. 

2. “The Program of the Prague Phonologists.” R. M. S. Heffner, Harvard Univ 
Discussion led by W. F. Twaddell, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Discussion: (1) by Messrs. Dantzler, Morris, Kenyon, Reuning; (2) by Messrs. 
Fliil, Heffner, Kurath, Hanley, Fries, Joos, Bloch. (3) Discussion of the topic 
“What Slmuld be the Content of a Course in Phonetics?” 

Business: The chairman was authorized by vote of the group to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the content of courses now offered at various colleges and 
univcisities under the name of phonetics, and to submit a report of their findings 
bef 01 e the next meeting of the Association. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Guy S. Lowman, Jr., The Linguistic Atlas; Secretary, 
R. M. S, Heffner, Harvard Univ. 

Bernard Blocii, Secretary 

(English F) Shakespere. Chairman, Thaler, Univ. of Tennessee. Att,: 200. 

Nominating Committee: Professors R. A. Law, C. F. Tucker Brooke, T. W. Bald- 
win. 

Papers: 1. “Shakspere and Gloucestershire.” E. P. Kiihl, Univ, of Iowa. 

2. “Flamlet: Dramatist.” John F. Ross, Univ. of California. 

3. “Plot Patterns in Elizabethan Drama.” Hardin Craig, Stanford Univ. 

4. “What Can We Believe Concerning the Sonnets?” C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
Yale Univ. 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Hardin Craig, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, Madeleine 
Doran, Univ. of Wisconsin. 


Atcheson L. Hench, Acting Secretary 
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{English VI) The Seventeenth Century. Chairman^ R. F. Jones, Washington 
Univ, Attendance: 50. 

Nominating Committee: Professors George B. Parks, Louis I. Bredvold, James 
Holly Hanford. 

Papers: 1. ^‘Milton’s ‘Advocatum nescio quemh’^ Samuel Lee Wolff, Columbia 
Univ. 

2. ‘^Milton’s Use of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Maps.’^ George W. 
Whiting, Rice Institute, 

3. ^Paradise Lost and the New Astronomy.^’ Grant McColIey, Washington, D.C. 

4. “Remarks on the Plot of Samson Agonistes,” William R. Parker, Ohio State 
Univ, 

5. “The Rhetoric of Donne’s Sermons.” Herbert H. Umbach, Valparaiso Univ. 
Discussion: (1) by J. H. Hanford and Don M, Wolfe. Discussion of William 

Halier’s Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution^ led by James Holly Hanford, 
Western Reserve University. 

Business: The members of the nominating committee were appointed to act as a 
committee on the program for next year together with the officers. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman^ William Haller, Columbia Univ,; Secretary^ Hoyt H. 
Hudson, Princeton Univ, 

William Haller, Secretary 

{English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Bennett Weaver, Univ, of 
Michigan, Attendance: over 200 

Nominating Committee: Professors Harlan Hatcher, Carter Davidson, Donald 
Davidson. 

Papers: 1. “Literature: Living and Dead.” John C. Ransom, Vanderbilt Univ. 

2. “Scholarly Works in the Field of Contemporary Literature.” Louis P. Waldo, 
Michigan State College. 

3. “Creative Writing and Its Teachers in the Colleges: A Discussion.” Bernard 
DeVoto, Harvard Univ, 

Discussion: spontaneous and lively. Most of it centered around the question of 
the nature of scholarship and its relation to the contemporary field. 

Business: The 1936 chairman was authorized to appoint a new member to the 
executive committee of the group. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, John T. Frederick, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, 
Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt Univ. 

Harlan Hatcher, Acting Secretary 

{French VI) French Literature of the XIXth and XXth Centuries. Chairman, 
Albert Schinz, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Attendance: about 110, 

Nominating Committee: Dean Eunice Morgan Schenck, and Professors E. Preston 
Dargan, Harry Kurz. 

Papers: L “The Vogue of Victor Hugo in the United States (1830-1900).” Emile 
Malakis, Univ, of Pennsylvania, 

2. “V. Hugo and Ch. Baudelaire.” Robert E. Turner, College of the City of New 
Yorh, 
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3. ^Tlie Career of Barres with the Action-Frangaise.’’ W. M. Frohock, Brown 
Univ, 

4. Nationalisme chez Barres ct Maurras3’ Alphonse V. Roche, Univ of 
Illinois. 

5. ‘^A Minimum List of Critical Works on Proust/^ David C. Cabeen, Vanderbilt 
Univ, 

6. “Vildrac, Outstanding Post-War Dramatist.^’ Clifford H. Bissell, Univ. of 
California. 

1. ‘‘Remarques sur le cimetiere marin de Paul Valery,’^ Madelaine Soubeiran, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Discussion: On Victor Hugo’s popularity and influence in New Orleans by C. I. 
Silin, Tulane University. (6) by Marc Denkinger, Hugh Smith, Helene liarvitt. 

Business: Recommendation that next year or the year after French VI should be 
split into two groups — 19th Century and 20th Century (if possible). 

Officers for 1936: Chairman^ Louis Cons, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, Armand 
Begue, Columbia Univ. 

Helene Haevitt, Secretary 

(Spanish U) Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
C. E. Anibal, Ohio State Univ. Attendance: 84. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Edwin B. Place, J. P. W. Crawford, W. S. 
Hendrix. 

Papers: 1. ^Dope de Vega’s Conception of the New World.” Raymond L. Gris- 
mer, Univ. of Minnesota. 

2. ‘‘The Pizarro Trilogy of Tirso de Molina.” Otis H. Green, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3- “Calderon’s Amor, honor y poder, a reworked Lope play.” Harry C. Heaton, 
New York Univ. 

4. “The sovereign in the comedias of Calderon de la Barca.” Jos6 M. de Osma, 
Univ. of Kansas. 

Discussion: (1) by E. Neale-Silva, F. CaUcott; (2) E. Neale-Silva, C. E. Anibal, 
H. C. Heaton. Business: None. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Otis H. Green (also for 1937), Univ. of Pennsylvania; 
Secretary, E. Herman Hespelt, New York Univ. 

E. Herman Hespelt, Secretary 

(German IV) German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, John C. 
Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ. Attendance: 120. 

Nominating Committee: Professors M. Biakemore Evans, F. W. J. Heuser, Fried- 
rich Bruns. 

Papers: 1. “On the Advantage of a Chronological Study of Lyric Poetry, with 
Illustrations from Buck der Liederf^ T. M. Campbell, Northwestern Univ. 

2, “The Monologue as Monodrama in Grillparzer’s Hellenic Dramas.” T. C. 
Dunham, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 

3. “The Solution of the Problem in Heist’s Prinz Friedrich von Eomhurgd^ 
W^aiter Silz, Harvard Univ. 
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4. '^Hettner’s Influence on Ibsen's BrandP A. E. Zucker, Univ, of North Carolina. 
Discussion: (1) by Otto Heller; (2) by Edwin Zeydel, Martin Schutze, Friedricb 
Bruns, Max Diez, Ernst Feise, (3) by Friedrich Bruns. Business: none. 

OJicers for 1936: Chairman, A. E. Zucker, Univ. of North Carolina; Secretary, 
Gilbert J. Jordan, Southern Methodist Univ. 

Mimi I. Jehle, Secretary 

{Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, Jess H. Jack- 
son, College of William and Mary. Attendance: 15. 

Nominating Committee: none. 

Papers: 1. ''Situation in Strindberg's Damascus Trilogy." Carl E. W, L. DaM- 
strom, Univ. of Michigan. 

2, "Style of the Islendinga Sagas." Otto Springer, Wheaton College. 

3. "Verbal Litotes in Old Norse." Lee M. Hollander, Univ. of Texas. Abstract of 
this paper was read by the chairman. 

Discussion: (1) by Jess H. Jackson, Margaret Schlauch; (2) by Jess H. Jackson, 
Margaret Schlauch, Carl E. W, Dahlstrom, Einar Haugen. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Jess H. Jackson, College of William and Mary; Secre- 
tary, Otto Springer, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass, 

Maegaket Schlauch, Otto Speingee, Acting Secretaries 

Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, F. N. Robinson, Harvard Univ. 

Attendance: 37. 

Nominating Committee: none. Business: none. 

Papers: 1. "The Irish Verb For-innetP Vernam Hull, Univ. of Michigan. 

2. "The Penalty of Setting Adrift in Celtic Law and Germanic Saga," J. R. 
Reinhard, Univ. of Michigan. 

3. "Some Welsh Material in the Eistoria Regum Britanniae.^^ Arthur E. Hutson, 
Univ. of California. 

4. "The Irish Smith Turbe in the Grail Romances." A. C. L. Brown, Northwestern 
Univ. 

5. "Irish Poetry in English from the Conquest to the Seventeenth Century." 
Russell K. Alspach, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Discussion: at an ensuing group dinner. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, 
Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ. 

Rolaih) M. Smith, Secretary 

MONDAY EVENING 

SUBSCRIPTION DINNER AND ADDRESSES 

A subscription dinner arranged by the Local Committee was held in the Hall of 
Mirrors of the Netherland Plaza Hotel on Monday evening at 7 : 30 p.m. Attendance 
486. For the addresses, which followed immediately in the same room, Mr. Joseph 
S. Geaybon, acted as toastmaster. 
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PHOGEAM 

i Welcome to the IJnivcisity Pi esident Raymond Waiters 

2. Piesidcntial Address* ‘'Words/^ Piofessor Colbert Searles, University of IMinnesota 

3. “The Doctoi Looks at Life/’ Dr Martin 11 Fischer, University of Cincinnati 

4. “Linguistic Modeimsm,” The Hon Rossell Wilson, Mayor of Cincinnati. 

5. Songs by the Dincis 

TUESDAY MORNING 
DEPARTMENTAL SECTION MEETINGS 
For the Tuesday moining session the Association met at 9:30 a.m. at the Uni- 
versit}^ of Cincinnati in thice sections devoted respectively to English, Romance, 
and Germanic Philology. 

English Section 

Chair m an j Professoi Raymond D. Havens of The Johns Hopkins Univ, AU., 425. 

Nominating Committee: Professor Frank Chandler, Margery Bailey, J. S. P. 
Tatlock (chairman). 

Papers: 1. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Concept of the Spirit of Nature.” By Professor Joseph 
Warren Beach of the Univ. of Minnesota, Discussed by Newton P. Stallknecht 
and R. J). Havens. 

2. “American Literature and American Scholarship.” By Professor PIoward 
Ml'Meord Jones of the Univ. of Michigan. Discussed by A. H, Quinn (by letter), 
Marjorie Nicolson, E. H. Wright. 

3. “Fielding’s Amelia: An Interpretation.” By Professor George W. Siierburn 
of the Univ of Chicago. Discussed by Ernest Bernbaum. 

4. “Brownmg’s Early Debt to Elizabeth Barrett.” By Professor Edward D. 
Snyder of Uavafoid College. Discussed by WTlliam C. DeVane and F. N. Ray- 
mond. 

During ihc coorse of the meeting the Secretary of the Association presented the 
ofbcial record of tl:e Association with respect to American Literature; and Profes- 
sor Flies reported on the present status of the Early Modern English Dictionary. 

OJicers for D36: Chairman jDr. Joseph Q. Adams,* Folger Shakespeare Library; 
Secret Liry, Professor W, G. Rice, Univ, of Michigan. Having in mind the possibility 
that the Section might be divided next year, the Nomiriatmg Committee also pre- 
sented the names oi Professor T. M. Parrott, Vanderbilt Univ. for Chairman^ and 
Dr. W. L Ustick, San Marino, Calif., for Secretary of the second half of the Section; 
and they v:ere unanimously elected. 

Franklyn B. Snyder, Secretary 
Romance Section 

Chairman^ Professor Hugo P. Thieme of the Univ. of Michigan, Attendance: 250. 

Nominating Commillee: Professors H. Keniston (chairman), K, McKenzie, U. T, 
Holmes. 

Papers: “Four Representative Critics”: 

5. “Gustave Lanson.” By Professor Andre Morize of Harvard Univ. Read by 
Piofessor Stephen A. Freeman, 

* Declined to Serve 
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6. ‘^Benedetto Croce.” By Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, Univ. of California. 

7. ^^Remy de Gourmont.” By Professor Marc DenkingeRj Univ. of Michigan. 

8. ^'Ortega y Gasset.” By Professor Augusto Centeno of Princeton Univ. 
Discussion: (5) Reminiscences and comment by Professors Jamieson, Schinz, 

Baldensperger, Thieme; (7) reminiscences and comment by Professor TMeme. 
Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman^ Professor Urban T Holmes, Univ. of North Carolina; 
Secretary^ Professor F. Courtney Tarr, Princeton Univ. 

F. Courtney Tarr, Secretary 

Germanic Section 

Chairman, Professor Bert J. Vos of Indiana Univ. Attendance: about 175. 

Nominating Committee: Professors E. P. Appelt, Richard Jente, Walter Wadepuhi. 
Papers: 9. ^‘Ein dichterisches Seibstbekenntnis Lessings.” By Professor Martin 
Sommerfeld of New York Univ. Read in his absence by Professor John Whyte. 

10. ‘T^riedrich von Spee: A New Evaluation.” By Professor Gustave O. Arlt 
of the Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 

11. “Herders Begriff der Humanitat.” By Professor Rudolf Syring of ihtWesiern 
College for Women. 

12. “The Theory of Tragedy Since Schiller.” by Dr. J. B. Fuller of Chicago. 

13. “A Biogram of German Literature.” By Professor Ernst Feise of The Johns 
Hopkins Univ. 

Discussion: (10) by Professors Hohlfeld, Schiitze, Fife, Feise, Bruns; (11) by 
Professors Baginsky, Schutze, Jockers. 

Business: Professor Hohlfeld announced that the word list to Goethe’s Faust, 
in preparation at the University of Wisconsin, had been completed, a prospectus 
for publication was distributed. An announcement by Professor P. W. Long was 
read regarding the increase of papers in Germanic published in the PM LA. Ten 
German papers, totalling 306 printed pages (25 per cent of the whole), will be pub- 
lished in 1936. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Professor John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ.; 
Secretary, Professor Lilian L. Stroebe, Vassar College. 

Harold S. Jantz, Secretary 

Following these meetings the members of the Association, and attending members 
of their families, were entertained by the University of Cincinnati at 1 : 00 p.m. with 
a buffet luncheon in the Commons, McMicken Hall. Attendance: 975. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

GENERAL MEETING OF TEE ASSOCIATION 

A general meeting of the Association was held in the Wilson Auditorium of the 
University of Cincinnati at 2 : 00 p.m. 

Business Meeting (one hour) : 

The meeting was called to order by President Colbert Searles. 

1. The reports (printed on pages 1328-40) of the Secretary, Treasurer, Trustees, 
and Auditing Committees were read and accepted. 
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2. The reports (printed on pages 1340-42) of the Co-Chairmen of the Rotograph 
Committee and of the Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies were 
read and approved. 

3. The name of Professor Max Forster was presented by the Secretary, as the 
Executive CounciFs nominee to our roll of Flonorary Members, and he was duly 
elected an honorary member of the Modern Language Association. 

4. The results of the ballot election were announced by the Secretary. The num- 
ber of ballots cast was 551 (6 defective). The three members chosen in the order of 
the number of ballots they received were: 

Fiank W. Chandler, University of Cincinnati 
George R. Coffman, University of North Carolina 
T. Moody Campbell, Northwestern University 

5. The Committee on Nominations, consisting of Professors E. C. Armstrong, 
A. R. Hohlfeld, A. C. Baugh, R. A. Law, and W. M. Hart, presented their report 
as follows: 

For President: Professor Carleton Brown of New York University, 

For Vice-Presidents. Professois Eduard Prokosch of Yale University^ and Professor 
Sylvanus Griswold Morley of the University of California. 

It was Voted: that a ballot of the Association be cast for the officers as named; 
and they were declared elected. 

6. The Committee on Resolutions, consisting of Professors Orie W, Long, Gordon 
Hall Gerould, and John Van Horne, then presented the following resolutions, which 
were successively adopted by vote of the Association. 

1. The hrodeni Language Association of America i egrets the lack of opportunity afforded 
young men and women with univcisity training to'pursiie careers as teachers in the high 
schools of the country Pioperly o: ganhed liaining, which coordinates the student^s knowledge 
of his field with mastci}' of the technique of presentation, furnishes better preparation for 
teaching than work directed liy schocls and departments of Education. The Association, as an 
organized body of teachers, protests that, since teaching is an art and not a science, and since 
practical experience is preferable to thcoiy, the training of teacheis should be in the hands of 
those v/ho combine master}?- of subject and method. 

2. The Modern Language Association of America wishes to express to President Raymond 
Walters and his colleagues of the Faculty of the University of Cincinnati, to the Local Com- 
mittee^ to the Queen City Club, and to ail those who have contributed to the success of the 
meeting, its deep appreciarion of their gracious hospitality. 

7. The following resolution w^as offeied from the ffoor by Professor George Havens 
and was adopted by vote of the Association: 

Moved ■ That the Program Committee request Chairmen of Discussion Groups to limit the 
number of papers accepted in each gioup to three, or at the most four, papers of such length 
that they will not take up more than half of the total allotted time, the rest being given to dis- 
cussion; 

That not more than four papers be announced in the printed program for each group; 

And that abstracts or complete copies of each paper be sent in advance to a member or 
members competent to lead the discussion. 

(This is to be combined with provisions already in force, such as the one providing that 
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copies of the papers be submitted to the Chairmen for consideration not later than October 31 j 
as reiterated by Professoi Lancaster.) 

8. The following resolution was offered from the floor by Professor 0. J. Campbell : 

Resolved: That the Executive Council be requested to appoint a committee of seven, 
broadly repiesentative of all the interests of this Association, to study the purposes and ob- 
jectives of scholarship in this Association, and the relation of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, as reflected m its publications and programs, to the trends of scholarship and culture in 
this country; and that the committee be directed to make a preliminary report to the Execu- 
tive Council not later than September 1, 1936, a syllabus of this report to be printed and dis- 
tributed to the members of the Association before the formal report is presented at its next 
general meeting. 

After brief discussion it was Voted: that this resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council for action. 

Addresses by invitation (two hours): 

14. ‘‘A Report on the Historical Dictionary of American English.^’ By Sir Wil- 
liam A. Craigie of the University of Chicago. 

15. ^The Amsterdam Conference on Periods of Literary History.” By Professor 
Fernand Baldensperger of The Sorhonne and Harvard University. 

16. “The Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada.” By Professor Hans 
Kurath of Brown University. 

TUESDAY EVENING 

On Tuesday evening the members of the Association, and attending members of 
their families, were entertained with a buffet supper at the Queen City Club at 
7 :30 p.M. at the invitation of Messrs. Joseph S. Graydon, John J. Rowe, and other 
Cincinnati friends of the Association. Following this supper an entertainment ar- 
ranged by the Local Committee was presented in the Hall of the Western and South- 
ern Life Insurance Company. Attendance: about 900. 

Program for New YeaPs Eve 
Songs. Members of the University Glee Club 
Salutation. Frank W. Chandler 
A Saber Duel. Arranged by Chesley M. Hutchings 
Songs. Members of the University Glee Club 
Doggerelliana Rudolph Altrocchi 

English Bioadside Ballads and Their Tunes. Roy Lamson, Jr. Accompanied by R. G. Noyes 
Stephen C. Foster in Cincinnati Ra37mond Walters 
Foster Songs. James Moore 

Songs from the Stage Version of Milton's ^'Comus,” as adapted by Dr. John Dalton for 
Drury Lane Theater in 1738; the music composed by Dr. T. A. Arne, 1710-78. Arranged, 
Scored, and Introduced by Edwin S. Lindsey; Sung and played by students of The Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 

Scenes from ^^Comus” with the Original Incidental Songs by Henry Lawes, 1595-1662 and 
Instrumental Numbers arranged by Sir Frederick Bridge from the works of William Lawes, 
1582-1645; John BuH, 1563-1628; William Byrd, 1538-1623. Presented through the courtesy 
of Edgar Friedlander by members of the Drama and Music departments of The Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING 

DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning of Wednesday was devoted to meetings of Discussion Groups, which 
were held in two divisions, the first beginning at 9:00 a.m., and the second at 
11:00 A.M. 

First Division: 9:00 a m. Attendance: 470. 

{General Topics V) Experimental Phonetics. Chairman^ S. N. Trevino, Univ. of 

Chicago, Attendance: 45. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Agnes Blanc, Miles Planley, A. R. Morris 
(chairman) . 

Papers: 1. ^^Eduard Sievers’ and E. W, Scripture’s Analysis of Poetry.” Erich 
Funke, State Univ, of Iowa. 

2. ^‘A Comparative Study of the Pronunciation of Anglicisms in French and in 
the American-French of Hartford, Conn.” Edward Pousland, Trinity College. 

3. “X-Ray Study of Pharyngeal Changes in Consonant Articulations.” Francis 
J. Carmody, Univ. of California. 

4. “A Further Step Towards a New Theory of Vowel Foimation.” Gaston L. 
Mal^cot, New York City. 

5. “Functional Nasal Vowels in Dialectical American English.” Leon P. Smith, 
Jr., Washington and Lee Univ. 

Discussion: by Miles L. Hanley, C. E. Parmenter, J. S. Kenyon, A, A. Hill, and 
others. 

Business: The group accepted a report: (a) That officers be chosen for term of 
two years, to be elected alternately to secure continuity, (b) That the group urge 
upon the officers the desirability of close cooperation in planning the program 
(c) That the secretary render a prompt report of this meeting. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, S. N. Trevino, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, W. L 
Schramm, Univ. of Iowa. 

Francis J. Carmody, Acting Secretary 

{Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, Alpheus Smith, Northwestern 

Univ. Attendance: 30. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Alan D. McKillop (chairman), Frederic T. 
Blanchard, A. M. Turner. 

The meeting was devoted to informal discussion of recent scholarship in Prose 
Fiction, and informal reports on research in progress. Special attention was paid to 
recent studies in German, Romance, and American prose fiction. Among those par- 
ticipating were: Ernest Bernbaum, H. G. Dirks, Lennox Grey, R. D. Havens, 
Eugene Joliat, Charles Knudson, G. H. Oriaiis, and R. W. Seitz. 

Business: The chairman reported progress on his bibliography of prose fiction in 
English, 147S--1740. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Arthur FI. Quinn, Univ. of Pennsylvania [declined to 
serve]; Secretary, Fleien Sard Hughes, Wellesley College. 

Arthur Secord, Acting Secretary 
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{Comparative Literature II) Popular Literature. Chairman j Ralph S. Boggs, Univ, 
of North Carolina, Attendance: about 60. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Martha Beckwith, Stith Thompson, Louise 
Pound. 

Papers: 1. “Popular French Literature of the Near East, Syrian and Lebanese 
Folklore in Modern French Verse and Prose.’’ Basiie G. D’Oukail, Fordham Univ, 

2. “Wesselski’s Recent Attacks upon the Finnish School.” Ernst A. PhilippsoUj 
Univ, of Michigan, 

3. ‘^Folksongs of Southern Indiana.” Paul G. Brewster, Oakland City, Ind. 
Discussion: none. 

Business: 1. Report on the Conference for the Study of the Folktale, at Lund, 
Sweden, on Nov. 6, 1935, by Stith Thompson, Indiana Univ, 2. Report of the 
Group’s Folksong Committee by its Chairman, Reed Smith, Univ. of South Carolina. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Arthur Kyle Davis, Univ. of Virginia; Secretary, 
Edwin C. Kirkland, Univ, of Tennessee. 

Edwin C. Kirkland, Secretary 

{English III) Chaucer. Chairman, William F. Bryan, Northwestern Univ. Att.: 56. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Carleton Brown, Robert K. Root, H. S. V, 
Jones. 

Papers: 1. “The Present State of the Work on the Text of the Canterbury Tales, 
and the Prospect of its Early Completion.” J. M. Manly, University of Chicago. 
Read by W. F. Bryan, Northwestern Univ. 

2. “Chaucer and an Italian Contemporary Bearing on the Framework of the 
Canterbury Tales and the Physician^ s Tale.^^ E. P. Kuhl, Univ. of Iowa. 

3. “The Place of the Franklin^ s Tale in the Chaucer Chronology.” L. F. Hawkins, 
New York Univ. 

4. “Analogues to the Pardoner’s Gaude.” C. P. Wagner, Univ, of Michigan. 

5. “The Present Status of the New Edition of the Originals and Analogues of the 
Canterbury Tales.^^ W. F, Bryan, Northwestern Univ. 

Discussion: (3) by T, A. Knott, R. K. Root. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt Univ.; Secretary, 
Haldeen Braddy, Sul Ross State Teachers College, 

Sanford B. Meech, Secretary 

{English IV) The Period of Spenser, Chairman, C. Bowie Milligan, New York 
Univ, ' Attendance: 72. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Hoyt H. Hundson (chairman), C. F. Tucker 
Brooke, Percy W. Long. 

Papers: 1. “Hakluyt’s Authors.” George B. Parks, Washington Univ. 

2. “Spenser’s Rosalind: a Conjecture.” Theodore H, Banks, Wesleyan Univ. 

3. “On CktAxiochus Translated by 'Edw.’ Spenser.” Constance Miriam Syford, 
Yale Univ, 

4. “Shakspere and Spenser-: the EpithalamionP Alwin Thaler, U niv, of Tennessee* 

5. “Elizabethan Poets in France and Italy.” Mark Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
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6. ^^Sir John Harington^s Lost Treatise on Vergilj Recovered/’ Marcus S, Gold- 
man, Univ. of Illinois. 

Discussion: (2) by Richard Feuerstein; (3) by Frederick Hard, (4) by C. G. 
Osgood. 

Business: 1. That ensuing programs may be more definitely unified, the Group, 
on motion of Hoyt H. Hudson, elected an Advisory Committee of three, one to re- 
tire each year. 2. On motion of Ray L. Heffner the Group again endorsed Miss 
Dorothy F. Atkinson’s MS Edmund Spenser: A Bthlio graphical Guide, 1923-1934, 
and recommended that the Association be requested to sponsor its publication. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Jefferson B. Fletcher, Columbia Univ ; Secretary, 
Frederick M. Padelfoid, Univ. of Washington. 

Raymond Jenkins, Secretary 

{French V) French Literature of the XVIII tli Century. Chairman, Edith Philips, 
Swarthmore College. Attendance* 56. 

Nominating Committee: Professor Albert Schinz, Norman L. Torrey, William F. 
FaUs. 

Papers: 1. Malesherbes et la censure du Traite de I’Esprit.” Albert Bach- 
man, Gettysburg College. 

2. “Une Integration des idees de Vauvenargues.” Fernand Vial, Fordham Univ. 

3. “Notes on Montesquieu’s Reading with Reference to the Lettres Persanes.^^ 
Alessandro Crisafulii, Columbus, Ohio. 

4. “Some Comments of Voltaire on Montesquieu’s Theories of Roman Great- 
ness.” E. H. Price, Ohio State Univ. 

5. “Voltaire and Gracidn; Candide and El Criticon.^^ Dorothy McGhee, Ilamline 
Univ, 

Discussion: (1) by Albert Schinz, (2) by Louis Cons; (4) by George Havens and 
Albert Shinz. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Harry Kurz, Univ. of Nebraska; Secretary, William 
F. Falls, Univ of Maryland. 

Harry Kurz, Acting Secretary 

{Spanish III) Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. Chairman, 
Nicholson B. Adams, Univ. of North Carolina. Attendance: 52. 

Nominating Committee: Professors E. B. Price, R. H. Williams, S. A. Stoudemire. 
Papers: 1 . “The Influence of Whitman in Spanish America.” J. E. Englekirk, 
Univ. of New Mexico. 

2. “The Degeneration of Patricio Riguelta.” James 0. Swain, Mich. State College. 
3 “Florencio Sinchez’s Debt to Eugene Brieux.” Karl E. Shedd, Mary Baldwin 
College. 

4. “The Development of the Character of the Raisonneur in the Social Drama of 
Spain from Tamayo to Linares Rivas.” C. B. Qualia, Texas Technological College. 

5. “New Light on An Important Episode in Larra’s Life.” F. Courtney Tarr, 
Princeton Univ. 

Discussion: (4) by L. E. Brett. 


Business: none. 
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Officers for 1936: Chairman, H. Chonon Berkowitz, 
years), Secretary, J. R. Spell, Univ of Texas, 


Univ. of Wisconsin (two 
J. R. Spell, Secretary 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, Washington Univ. 

In the absence of the chairman, the Secretary, Walter Wadepuhl, presided. 
Luise Haessler, Brooklyn College, acted as Secretary. Attendance: 90. 

Nominating Committee: none. 

Papers: 1. ‘'Ostpreussen im Werke Agnes Miegels.^' E. P. Appelt, Univ. of 
Rochester, 

2. “Zur geistesgeschichtlichen Deutung des Fruhnaturalismus.'' William R. 
Gaede, Swarthmore College, 

3. “Ausseres und Inneres in Stehrs Geigenmacher.’’ Erich P. Hofacker, Washing- 
ton Univ, 

4. ^‘Das Ethos deutscher Krigsromane.’' Wilhelm K. Pfeiler, Univ, of Nebraska, 

5. ^‘Thomas Mann’s Concept of Irony.” Helmut Rehder, Univ, of Missouri, 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, W. R. Gaede, Swarthmore College; Secretary, Ruth 
Hofrichter, Vassar College, 

Walter Wadepuhl, Acting Chairman 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. (Second Meeting.) Attendance: 9. 
The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “The Russian Theatre of the Revolution.” Nikander Strelsky, Vassar College, 

2. “Notes on Translating from Yugoslav Languages.” Anthony Klan^ar, The 
Slovene National Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3. “The Poetry of Kazimiera lUekowicz.” Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ, 
Business: A proposal to change the name of the group to East European Lan- 
guages and Literatures was rejected. 

Officers for 1936, The following were elected: Chairman, Alfred Senn, Univ, of 
Wisconsin; Secretary, Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ, (for 1936 and 1937). 

Arthur P. Coleman, Acting Secretary 


Second Division: 11:00 a.m. Attendance: 573. 

(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Roland M. Smith, 
Wesleyan Univ, Attendance: 90. 

Nominating Committee: Professors A. C. Baugh (chairman), Wm. A. Nitze, John 
W. Spargo. 

Papers: 1. “An Early Welsh Commentary on the Prophecy of Merlin.” John 
J. Parry, Univ, of Illinois, Discussed by J. S. P. Tatlock and A. C. L. Brown. 

2. “Is the Green Knight a Vegetation Myth^” William A. Nitze, Univ, of Chi- 
cago, Discussed by R. M. Smith, J. S. P, Tatlock, A. C. L, Brown, and G. H. 
Gerould. 

3. “Further Evidence of Pictish Material in the Arthurian Romances.” Roland 
M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ, Discussed by W. A. Nitze, M. Schlauch, J. S. P. Tatlock, 
M. S. Goldman, and J. J. Parry. 
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Discussion: of current bibliography in progress. (1) Additional copies of the bib- 
liogiaphy for 1935 may be secured from either the chairman or the secietary by 
sending 25^ (2) Professor Stith Thompson reported that one of his students was 
working on a “Motiv-Index to Malory.” 

Business' 1 Professor A C. L. Brown reported that while awaiting arrangements 
for publication, Pennington is making another revision of his translation of the 1536 
Prose Perceval 2. Professor Baugh asked the members of the group to send to the 
secretar}’', for transmission to the nominating committee, suggestions to guide them 
in making nominations for 1937. 

OJficers for 4936: the present officers were reelected. 

John J. Parry, Secretary 


{English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries Chairman, Walter Graham, 
XJmv, of Illinois Attend ance: 45. 

Nominating Committee: Professors C. D. Thorpe (chairman), C. F. Harrold, 
Thomas M. Raysor. 

Discussion: Topic* The Social Theories of Wordsworth and His Older Contem- 
poraries. De Quincey, led by Horace A. Eaton; Wordsworth, led by Leslie N. 
Broughton; Coleridge led by Alice D. Snyder. 

By the chairman’s special invitation, Mr. R C. Bald of London, England, com- 
mented briefly on his work with the Coleridge notebooks. 

Business: 1. The Merger Committee reported to General Topics II, and the 
Group voted against the merger. 2 The Bibliography Committee was, by request, 
authorized to continue its work, now incomplete, and make its report to the 1936 
meeting. The Committee agreed to prepare a sample bibliography showing what it 
proposes to do. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Raymond D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins Univ.; 
Secretary, tiorace Eaton, Syracuse Univ, 

Floyd Stovall, Secretary 

American Literature, Chairman, Howard M. Jones, Univ, of Michigan. 

Attendance: 151, 

Nominating Committee: Professors Tremaine McDowell, Theodore Hornberger, 
T. C. Pollock, Leonard Harley, Lyon Richardson (chairman). 

Papers: 1. “Wait Whitman and Jules Michelet,” Gay Allen, Bowling Green State 
Univ, 

2. ^^New Holmes and Old.” Mentor Williams, Univ, of Michigan, 

3. ‘Tantasy and the Novel of the American City,” Lennox Grey, Univ, of 
Chicago. 

Discussion. Topic: Mark Twain. After papers by Bernard DeVoto and Franklin 
J, Meine, the discussion was led by Walter Blair, Univ. of Chicago. 

Business: [report delayed] 

Officers for 1936: the present officers were reelected, 

ScHLLEY Bradley, Secretary 
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{English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman^ Atcheson L. Hench, Univ, of 
Virginia Attendance: 40. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Louise Pound, Harold Wentworth, and Cabell 
Greet. 

Papers: 1. ^‘The Characteristics of British English as Noted by American Travel- 
lers in England before 1850.” Allen Walker Read, Vniv. of Chicago. 

2. ''American Euphemisms for Dying and Death ” Louise Pound, Vniv. of 
Nebraska. 

3. "Early Loss of before Dentals, and Later Regressions ” Archibald A Hill, 
Univ. of Virginia. 

4. "The Linguistic Unconventionalities of 0. Henry.” Margaret Canneli, Univ. 
of Nebraska. 

5. "Postvocalic r in New England* A Study in Linguistic Geography.” Bernard 
Bloch, Brown Univ. 

Discussion: by Professors Kenyon, Hanley, Knott, Kurath, Twaddell and others. 
Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Thomas A. Knott, Univ of Michigan; Secretary, Lee 
S. Hultzen, Columbia Univ. 

Albert H. Marckwardt, Secretary 

{English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, Robert A. Law, Univ. of Texas. 

Attendance: SO, 

Nominating Committee: Professors George P. Reynolds, Margery Bailey, Hazel- 
ton Spencer. 

Papers: 1. "Manuscript and Printed Play.” Madeleine Doran, Univ. of Wis- 
consin. 

2. "The Love-and-Honor Theme in Davenport’s Plays.” James G, McManaway, 
The Johns Hopkins Univ. 

3. "The 'Toasters’ and the Theatre.” Brice Harris, Cornell Univ. 

4. "The Commonplace Book of Arthur Murphy.” J. Homer Caske}^, Ohio Univ. 
Discussion: (1) by C. F. Tucker Brooke, G. R. Coffman, H. M, Price; (2) by 

Alwin Thaler, L. J. Mills; (3) by A. F. White; (4) by S. S. Morgan, Margery Bailey. 

Business: Professor Margery Bailey gave a short notice concerning the course in 
Shakespearian production at Stanford during the summer of 1935. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, T. W. Baldwin, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, Ralph 
de Someri Childs, Bowdoin College, 

William S. Clark, Secretary 

{Italian I) Italian Literature. Chairman, Rudolph Altrocchi, Univ. of California. 

Attendance: 60. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Camillo P. Merlino (chairman), John Van 
Horne, Hilda Norman. 

Papers: 1. "Three Dante Notes.” Herbert D. Austin, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

2. "Certain Aspects of Pirandello’s Dramatic Development.” Domenico Vit- 
torini, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
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3. 'The Genesis of Sercambi’s NovelleJ^ Robert A. Pratt, Univ. oj Rochester. 

4, "A Note on the Name D^Annuncio.’’ James Geddes, Boston Univ. 

Discussion * led by Rudolph Altrocchi. 

Business: A request was made that the Chairman-elect request provision for two 
groups for the Richmond meeting. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, 
Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton College. 

Angeline H. Logeasso, Secretary 

{German III) Goethe. Chairman, Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins Univ. Att.: 76. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Max Diez, George J. ten Hoor, Jane F. 
Goodloe. 

Papers: 1 . "Goethe und das Phanomen der Nacht.’’ Paul H. Baginsky, Brooklyn 
College. 

2. "The Union of the Arts in Die Braut von Messina.^^ Robert T. Clark, Jr., 
Louisiana State Univ. 

3. "Schonheit als ethische Idee bei Schiller und Goethe.” Hans Jaeger, Princeton 
Univ. 

4. "Grillparzers Auseinandersetzung mit dem Idealismus.” Friedrich W. Kauf- 
mann, Oherlin College. 

Discussion: none. Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: Chairman, George M. Priest, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, A. J. 
Prahl, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 

J. P. VON Grueningen, Secretary 

Belgian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, G. L. van Roosbroeck, Columbia 
Univ. Attendance: about 61. 

Nominating Committee: Professors Barbara Matulka, F. Ernst, Mary E. Storer. 
Papers: 1. "Michel Riz’s Changement de Fortune en toute prosperite.” Marcel 
Franfon, 11 ai vard Univ. 

2. "Edmond Glesener, A Walloon Novelist.” Benjamin M. Woodbridge, Reed 
College. 

3. "The Don Carlos Theme in Verhaeren’s Philippe IIP Barbara Matulka, 
New York Univ. 

4. "An Astrological Treatise in Mediaeval Belgium.” Raphael Levy, Univ. of 
Baltimore. 

S "Commemoration of Henri Pirenne (1862-1935).” Gustave L. van Roos- 
broeck, Cohmbia Univ. 

Discussion: (3) by L. E. Brett, C. E. Anibal, R. Levy; (4) by A. H. Schutz. 
Business: none. 

Officers for 1936: the present officers were reelected. 

Rose-Marie Daele, Secretary 



MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

I 

The Executive Council met in Parlor I of the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on December 30, 1935, at 1 : 00 p.m., with all the officers, the Managing Trus- 
tees, and Professors Craig, Lancaster, Nitze, Tatlock, Taylor, and Walz present. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. Committee on Research Activities, — The expiration of terms of members was 
changed from December 31 to the following July 1. 

2. The Treasurer's Budget for 1936 was approved, with reservation for further 
consideration of the item allotting $850 to a meeting of the Executive Council. 

3. Professor Max Forster was chosen as the Council’s nominee to fill in the roll 
of Honorary Members the vacancy created by the decease of Antoine Thomas. 

Action on a resolution presented by Professor Hardin Craig was deferred. [This 
resolution was superseded by the one presented by Professor Oscar J. Campbell.] 

II 

The Executive Council met in'" Parlor L of the same hotel on January 1, 1936, 
at 1:00 P.M , with all the officers (except the new vice-presidents), and Professors 
Chandler, Coffman, Lancaster, Nitze, Tatlock, and Walz present. 

In default of a quorum the following actions were taken (subject to confirmation 
by a mail ballot of absentees) : 

1. Advisory Committee of 1936, — Professors Lancaster and Walz were continued 
as members and Professor Brown chosen temporarily to represent EngKsh. 

2. Committee on Research Activities, — The following recommendations were ap- 
proved: 

a. That application to the A C.L.S be made for aid in publication of three books. 

The Literary History of Meistergesang. By Archer Taylor. 

John Dennis’s Critical Works (edition). By Edward Niles Hooker. 

The Unextinguished Hearth: Shelley and the Contemporary Reviewers. By Newman I. 
White 

b. That these applications and those made m 1935 be presented in one group in the order: 
Taylor, Jackson, Harbage; Raysor, Hooker, White; Parsons, Clement, Miller. 

c. That $75 be granted for the editorial expenses of the Originals and A nalogues of the Canter- 
bury Tales together with the remainder of the $150 previously granted for photostats. 

d. That $100 be granted for the preparation and circulation of a check-list of American 
ballads. 

3. Dates of the 1936 Annual Meeting, — The choice of these dates was committed 
to the Program Committee. 

4. American Literature, — The present subscription arrangement was continued 
for 1936. 

5. Next meeting of the Council. — ^A spring meeting in Chicago was approved for 
a week end near (preferably after) the meeting of the Mediaeval Academy. 

6. Discussion Groups, — The Council voted that the Program Committee be re- 
quested to enforce its recommendations upon the Discussion Groups, 

7. Resolution requesting a committee of seven. — The Advisory Committee was 
requested to make nominations for such a committee. 

[These actions were confirmed by the ballot vote.] 

PnucY W. Long, Secretary 
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BUDGET FOR 1936 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES 

For Administration: 

Secretary . . ... 

1 4,000.00 

Treasuier . .... 

.. . 2,000.00 

Clerical Assistance . . . ... 

. , 2,808 00 

Postage and Telegraph. . . . 

. . . 500.00 

Pi in ting . 

. . 300 00 

Supplies and Expiess 

250.00 

For Publishing PMLA . 

11,000 00 

For Publishing Index 

500 00 

For Miscellaneous Purposes 

American Council of Learned Societies 

75 00 

American Council on Education . ... 


Committee Expenses .... . . . . 

. . 185.00 

Officers^ Traveling Expenses 

. . . . 150,00 

Circulars and Programs 

25.00 

Bond and Insurance 

40.15 

Public Audit. . ... . . 

150.00 

Executive Council Meeting . . . . . 

850.00 

For Mandatory Transfers* 

To the Emergency Fund (40% Sales of PMLA) ... 

100.00 

Total . . . . . . .... 

122,933.15 


ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS 

From balance on hand , ... ... $ 1,300 00 

From jMembei ship Fees. .. ... . 16,500 00 

From Library Subscriptions to PM LA . . . . . 1,800 00 

From Sales of Back Numbers of PMLA ... 250 00 

Fiom Reprints & Corrections. . . 100 00 

From Advertising ... . . 1,500.00 

From Income and Permanent Fund ... , 1,600.00 


From Revolving Fund (return of advances from Current Account) 


Total . .. $23,050,00 
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COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

Information concerning its services 

The Committee on Research Activities was constituted early in 1934 under By- 
Law VI, which defines its membership, duties, and permissive activities. The Acts 
of the Council (in PMLA^ December, 1935) record its recommendations of grants 
in aid of research from the MX. A. Research Fund, and of aid to publication, chiefly 
from the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Thus far the Committee has secured aid for the publication of five books and one 
pamphlet (three by the Association), grants of aid for two group projects, and 
(informally) one fellowship. At present the Association by its recommendation is 
applying for aid in publication on behalf of nine books. 

The Committee has held five meetings and considered nearly 250 projects of 
members of the Association. It does not ordinarily attempt assistance in the publica- 
tion of dissertations, and has as yet not found means of aid for bibliographies, con- 
cordances, translations, and texts. 

Every member of the Association has been invited by its questionnaire to give 
notice of projects of research which he is undertaking or knows to be in progress, 
and to suggest other profitable lines of investigation. This request applies even when 
the member is not in need of financial assistance. 

The Committee has assembled lists of experts in nearly all the fields covered by 
the activities of the Association. To these experts scholars may be referred for 
specific assistance in their problems, and for appraisal of their results. 

Karl Young 
Chairman 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, 
December 29, 1923, 1925, 1927, and December 30, 1929,] 

I. Name 

The name of this Association shall be: The Modern Language Association 
OF America. 

II. Purpose 

The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the modern 
languages and their literatures. 

III. Membership 

1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a member 
on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment of the 
same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been 
members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, be con- 
tinued as members without further payment of dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 
from dues b}^ a single payment of seventy-five dollars or by the payment of twenty- 
six dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be diminished by 
one-fourth . Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues automatically 
become life members without further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary members 
shall not at any time exceed forty. 

IV. Oeeicers 

1. The Officers of the Association shaU be* a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year at 
the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by the 
Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such conditions 
as the Council ma>' specify. 

V. Administration 

The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex 
officio the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 
twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meeting, 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws, The Council shall 
administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary to 
carry ou t its purpose and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards and 
Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary 
from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting, 
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and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and approval of the 
Association. 

VI. Meetings 

The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shall 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 

VII. Amendments 

Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of the 
members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority vote 
at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 


BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

[Adopted December 30, 1929. Amended December 30, 1933 and December 28, 1934.] 

I. Duties oe Oeeicers 

All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shad fall successively upon the Vice- 
Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Executive 
Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 
editor of the quarterly Publications and of all books, pamphlets, or prints which 
may be issued by the Association, and shall serve as an advisory member of all 
other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of aU current funds, collecting membership 
fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bids properly incurred, 
taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shad also have charge of the business 
arrangements for the quarterly Publications and any books published by the As- 
sociation, and sign contracts with printing and other firms, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Council. He shad be bonded in a sum not less than ten thousand 
dodars. 

Such clerical assistance shad be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in the 
performance of their duties as may be approved by the Conned and authorized in 
the annual budget. 

II. The Executive Council 

Each year three members of the Couned shad be elected according to the fodow- 
ing procedure: (1) The Couned shad nominate six candidates, whose names shad be 
announced in the September issue of the Publications, (2) Any member of the As- 
sociation may then propose three additional names and forward them to the Secre- 
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lary before November 1. (3) The Secretary shall enter on an official ballot attached 
to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates proposed by the Council, 
together with the three names receiving the most votes among those proposed by 
members of the Association (4) At the Annual Meeting, members may vote for 
any three of the persons named on the official ballot, absent members being per- 
mitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. (5) Of the nine names on the 
ballot, the three receiving the highest number of votes shall be declaied elected to 
the Council for the ensuing four years, unless thereby the twelve members of the 
Council shall consist of more than six or less than two representatives of English, 
Germanic, and Romance languages, respectively. In such case, the choice shall pass 
automatically to the person receiving the highest number of votes whose election 
would not result in over-representation or under-representation in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the three 
departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the call of the 
Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consideration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of the 
Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be elected 
according to the provisions above specified. 

III. TxtcjSTEES OF Invested Funds 

The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment Fund 
shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without term by the 
Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing Trustee. 

The Treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums which 
may be due to the Permanent Fund, cithei as payments for life membership or as 
gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed to the Mono- 
graph Endowment i'und 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 
hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall otherwise 
cease to exist and shall then turn over ail property remaining in their hands to the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from the Permanent 
Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the income received 
from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Council by a 
unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising from 
the death, resignation, or removal of any Tiustee shall be filled by the Executive 
Council. 

IV. Standing Committees 

The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Program 
Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the Revolving 
Book Fund, a Committee on Rotogiaphs, and such others as may, on recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, be authorized at any Annual Meeting. Each shall 
consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being elected each 
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year. TJie following three departments shall always be represented on each com- 
mittee: English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of the 
Association in cooperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. It 
shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions and to 
coordinate or modify the program of the various sections and research groups 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be pub- 
lished in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of the 
selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of subscriptions 
and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the rotographs. 

V. Discussion Groups 

The system of Discussion Groups shall be under the supervision of the Program 
Committee, which has the authority to discontinue or add to the number of the 
existing groups. 

Each group shall maintain a roll of its members corrected from year to year. 

Suggestions for the conduct of the group meetings shah be transmitted to the 
ofiGicers of the groups by the Secretary of the Association, and the Program Com- 
mittee may modify these from time to time. 

VI. Research Activities 

The Executive Council of the Association shall appoint a Committee on Research 
Activities, consisting of six persons and the Secretary of the Association as a non- 
voting member. The voting members of this committee shaU serve for terms of three 
years, two being appointed each year. The English, Romance, and Germanic lan- 
guages shah always be represented on this committee, and its membership shah 
always include at least one representative of linguistics and at least one representa- 
tive of literary history. 

The duty of this committee shall be to further the search activities of the Associa- 
tion and its members. It shall consider projects of research or publication that may 
be presented to it, either by the Discussion Groups or by individual members of 
the Association, and shah report such projects with its recommendations to the 
Executive Council. It may also initiate projects of research or publication. It shah 
make such suggestions to the Council for the continuing direction of approved 
projects as may seem desirable. 

The Committee on Research Activities shall meet, normally twice a year, to act 
upon projects submitted to it. 

No project shall be officially sponsored by the Association until it has received 
the approval of the Committee on Research Activities. 

This shall not be construed as affecting the authority and functions of the Stand- 
ing Committees enumerated in By-Law IV. 
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VII. Budget 

The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a budget 
of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the budget 
shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual Meeting. For 
budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall be the calendar 
year. 

VIII. Audit 

Previous to the Annual Meeting, the President shall designate a committee to 
audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the security bond of the 
Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then submit the report to examination 
by a commercial auditing firm. The report as thus audited shall be transmitted to 
the Council and published in the annual Proceedings of the Association. 

IX. Amendment 

These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, by 
a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of such amend- 
ment having been distributed to the members with the program of the same meet- 
ing. 



THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast was held at Stanford University, California, on November 29 and 30, 1935. 

The plan had been adopted of having placards, announcing the meeting, printed 
and sent to all the institutions represented by the members of the Association, as 
well as to a few other colleges on the Pacific Coast; about 200 were thus distributed. 
The executive committee had likewise, at its meeting on November 2, given its 
approval to a suggestion expressed by Professor J. S. P. Tatlock that an additional 
type of membership be created whereby promising graduate students should be 
invited to become junior members of the Association, at the cost of only one dollar 
per annum but without the privilege of receiving the publications of the national 
associations with which this Association is affiliated. 

Friday, November 29, after a meeting of the executive committee the first session 
was called to order by President George Miller Calhoun at 10:30 a.m. The Secretary- 
Treasurer made no report at this time. President Calhoun announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

Nominating: Foster (1 year), L. M. Price (2 years), Kennedy (3 years). 

Social: Foster {chairman)^ Bonno, Fite. 

Auditing: Harriman, L. M. Price. 

Resolutions: Bowen {chairman), Cline. 

Special Resolution J or Professor W, L, Schwartz: Kennedy, Noyes. 

Professor Anna Cox Brin ton made an announcement of the exhibit of Horatiana 
at Mills College, California, and extended an invitation to all members to visit it 
during the week-end. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, about one hundred persons being 
in attendance. The afternoon session was held in three groups, English, American 
Literature, and Foreign Language, presided over by Professors Briggs, Stewart, and 
Gordon, respectively; about forty or fifty persons attended each section. 

The annual dinner took place at the Villa Lafayette, about five miles south of 
Stanford University. Professor Foster presented the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, and the vote of the Association was cast for the following officers: 

President: William Dinsmore Briggs. 

Vice-Presidents: Rudolph Altrocchi, Hardin Craig. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Arthur Ernest Gordon. 

Executive Committee: The above officers and Frederick Mason Carey, Martha 
Ada Klett, George Z. Patrick, Kurt F. Reinhardt. 

A resolution prepared by Professors Kennedy and Noyes was read, expressing 
the Association's regrets at the premature retirement of Professor William Leonard 
Schwartz from the office of secretary-treasurer and its appreciation of his services 
during the years 1922-1925 (as treasurer) and 1932-1935. 

Professor William Dinsmore Briggs presided during the reading of President 
Calhoun's address, entitled “Olympian Manners," which was followed by speeches 
in lighter vein by Professors Majl Ewing and Clifford H. Bissell. 

The third session was held on Saturday morning, with an attendance of about 
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j&f ty. Before adjournment Professor Ray Preston Bowen submitted a resolution of 
cordial thanks to the members resident at Stanford University for their friendliness 
and gracious hospitality during the meeting, and Professor J. S. P. Tatlock made 
an announcement concerning the character and history of the Mediaeval Academy 
of America and its publication Speculum. 

The program printed above exceeded by one paper that of the previous year, 
which had been the fullest in the history of the Association; this year, hov/ever, 
no papers were read by title. 

The Secretary-Treasurer now reports that 18 persons accepted membership 
during the year, as against 6 resignations, the dropping of 13 members for delin- 
quency in dues, one death, and the permanent departure of 2 members with dues 
unpaid since 1933-1934, a decrease of 4 and a total membership of 236. 

The financial report has been submitted to the auditing committee and by them 


approved: 

RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand, Dec, 1, 1934 $ 354.36 

Dues paid by members 1,162.00 

Interest on deposits . 691 


Total receipts $1,523.27 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

To Modern Language Association of America . . . ... $ 725.89 

To American Philological Association. ... . 186.34 

Printing . . 126.20 

Secretaiial allowance (W. L. Schwartz) . . . . ... 50.00 

Stationery and postage . . . . 41 31 

Annual meeting, November 1934 . 21.25 

Annual meeting, November 1935 .. 10.00 

Refund to members 1.00 

Telegrams . . .94 

Rubber stamp .72 

Total disbursements $1,163.65 

Balance in bank 359 . 62 


Total 


$1,523.27 

Arthur Ernest Gordon, Secretary-Treasurer 



LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

(Corrected to Feb. 18, 1936) 

HONORARY MEMBERS 
(The roll dales from Jtdy 13, 1893) 



Elected 

Fernand Baldenspesger 

1931 

The Sorbonne and Harvard Uni- 


versity 


Michele Barbi 

1916 

R. Inst. Sup. di Magiestero, Flor- 


ence 


Joseph BtoER 

1920 

College de France, Paris 

Otto Behaghel 

1932 

University of Giessen 

Alois L. Brandl 

1893 

University of Berlin 

Ferdinand Brunot 

1914 

University of Paris 

Konrad Burdach 

1894 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


Berlin 


Sir Edmund Chambers 

1922 

Eynsham, Oxfordshire, England 
R. W. Chambers 

1930 

University College, London 
Vittorio Cian 

1926 

University of Turin 

Georges Cirot 

1926 

University of Bordeaux 

Sir William Csaigie 

1922 

University of Chicago 

Benedetto Croce 

1909 

Naples, Italy 

Arturo Farinelli 

1930 

University of Turin 

Max Forster 

1935 

Yale University 

Lucien Fouxet 

1932 

Paris, France 

Walter Wilson Greg 

1923 

London, England 

H. J. C. Grierson 

1932 

University of Edinburgh 
Johannes Hoops 

1933 

University of Heidelberg 

Alfred Jeanroy 

1914 


University of Fads 


Otto Jesperson 

Elected 

1904 

Lundehave, HelsingjzJr, Denmark 
Karl Axel Kock 

1927 

University of Lund 

Eugen Kuhnemann 

1906 

University of Breslau 

Abel Lefranc 

1913 

College de France 

Emile Legouis 

1934 

The Sorbonne 

Ferdinand Lot 

1927 

The Sorbonne 

R. B McKerrow 

1934 

London, England 

W. Meyer-Lubke 

1894 

University of Bonn 

Lorenz Morsbach 

1926 

University of Gottingen 

Fritz Neumann 

1893 

University of Heidelberg 

Ramon Men^ ndez Pidal 

1910 

University of Madrid 

Alfred W. Pollard 

1916 

British Museum, London 

Mario Roques 

1926 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris 
Vittorio Rossi 

1923 

University of Rome 

Edward Schroeder 

1913 

University of Gbttingen 

Rudolph Thurneysen 

1926 

University of Bonn 

Francesco Torraca 

1913 

University of Naples 

Karl Vossler 

1926 

University of Munich 

Maurice Wilmotte 

1934 

Bruxelles, Belgium 

Henry Cecil Wyld 

1930 

Oxford University 

E40] 
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Life Members and Emeritus Members are indicated b}'- 


Abbot, William Richardson, Assoc Prof 
Eng., Coll, of Charleston, Charleston, S. C, 

Abbott, Allan, Prof. Eng , Teachers Coll , 
Columbia Univ , New Yoik, N. Y. 

Abbott, Charles David, Director of Libraries 
and Prof. Eng , Umv. of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Aberle, Nellie, Asst Pi of. Eng , Kansas State 
Coll, Manhattan, Kans. 

♦> Abramson, (Mrs) Muriel Morris, 4800 
Drexei Blvd., Chicago, III 

Ackerman. Ethel M , Asst. Prof Eng , 
Plamline Univ., St. Paul, Minn 

Adam, Jean Joseph, Assoc Prof. Mod. For- 
eign Langs , Johnson C. Smith Univ., 
Charlotte, N, C. 

Adams, Arrhur, Prof Eng. and Librarian, 
Trinity Coll , Hartford, Conn. 

Adams, Edward Lanabee, Assoc. Prof. 
Rom Langs , Umv. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [ISvSO Washtenaw Ave ] 

Adams, John Chester, Asst. Prof. Eng., Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Adams, John Cranford, Instr Eng., Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y [.345 Goldwin Smith 
Hall] 

Adams, John R , Assoc Prof. Eng , State 
Teachers Coil , San Diego, Calif. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Director of Research, 
Folger Shakespeare Lib., Washington, 
D. C. 

Adams, Martin Ray, Prof. Eng., Franklin 
and Marshall Coll , Lancaster, Pa. [620 
Race >\ve 

Adams, Nicholson Bdincy, Prof Spanish, 
Univ. of N. C , Chapel Hall, N. C. [Route 
4] 

Adams, Raymond William, Asst. Prof. Eng , 
Umv of N. C Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Adams, Robert D W , Chairman of Music, 
Univ. of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

❖ Adams, Warren Austin, Prof. German, 
Dartmouth Coll , Flanover, N. H. 

Adkins, (Alls) Mary Grace Muse, Instr, 
Eng , Umv of Texas, Austin, Texas [Box 
1687, Univ. Sta] 

Adkins, Nelson Frederick, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Washington Square Coll., N. Y. Univ., 
New York, N Y. [19 Christopher St.] 

Agard, Frederick Biowning, Instr. French 
and Spanish, Piinceton Univ., Princeton, 
N. J. [30 Nassau St ] 

Ahern, Agnes Madeleine, Prof, and Head 


French Dept , Ml St Joseph Coll , West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Ahlslrora, Aivida, Head French Dept , State 
Teachers Coll , La Crosse, Wis 
Ahrens, Frederick C., Assoc. Prof. German, 
Umv of Richmond, Richmond, Va 
Aiken, Pauline, Eng Dept , Lingnan Univ., 
Canton, China 

Aiken, Wellington E , Assoc. Prof Eng , 
Univ of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. [52 N. 
Prospect St ] 

Albertine, Sister, Librarian, St. Maiy’s of the 
Spring Coll, East Columbus, Ohio 
Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Instr French, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. [463 W Ellet 
St., Mt. Airy] 

Albright, Evelyn May, Asst Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. [Faculty 
Exchange 13] 

Alden, Donald Hitt, Instr. Eng , Los Angeles 
Junior Coll , Los Angeles, Calif, 
Alderman, William E , Dean of Liberal Arts; 
Prof, and Chairman Eng. Dept., Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio [112 N. Campus Ave.] 
Alexis, Joseph E. A , Chairman Dept. Germ 
Langs., Univ, of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Allan, Celia Knight (Mrs. G. W. C.), 27 
Mill Lane, Stockton-on-Tees, Co, Dur- 
ham, England. 

Allard, Louis, Prof. French, Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass. [1130 Massachusetts 
Ave.] 

Allen, Catherine, Head Mod. Lang. Dept , 
Meredith Coll, Raleigh, N. C. 

Allen, Don Cameron, Instr Eng., Stale Coll 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash [702 W. 
Washington Blvd., Urbana, 111 ] 
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dale Junior Coil Lib. 

GoodweU, Okla.: Panhandle A & hi. Coll 

Lib. 

Goosecieek, Tex Robert E. Lee H S. Li!) , 
Box 626 

GianviUe, Ohio. Denison Univ. ]nl>. 
Greensboro, N. C.: Bennett (a)li foi Women 

Lib. 

Greensboro, N. C.* North Carolina Coll ht 
Women Lib. 

Gunnison, Colo.: Western State Coll Jib. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhoiisie Coll Lib. 
Hamilton, N. Y,: Colgate Univ. lib. 
Hamilton, Onl : McMaster Univ Fib. 
Hanover, N. H * Daitmouth (Joli. Lib. 
Harrisonburg, Va.: State IVachcrs Coll IJli, 
Hartsville, S. C.: Coker Coll lib. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: State Teachers Coll lib. 
Hickory, N. C.: Lenoir Rhyne Coll lib. 

Hiram, Ohio: Hiram Coll, Lib. 

Hollins, Va.; Cocke Memorial fib., Hollins 
CoU. 
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Honolulu, JFawaii: Univ. of Hawaii Lib. 
Houston, Tex The Wm Rice Institute Lib, 

Ikcbukuio, Tokyo-Fu, Japan- St Paul's 
Univ Lib 

Indianapolis, Jnd Butler Univ Lib 
Iowa City, Iowa Slate Univ of Iowa Lib 
Ithaca, Tm Y . Cornell Univ. Lib 

Jacksonville, 111 • Illinois Coil Lib 
Jama ica , N Qu een s Boi ougli Public Lib , 

Periodical Divibion [89-14 Parsons Blvd ] 
Jefferson City, hlo Lincoln Univ. Lib. 
Jefferson Citv, Tenn Caison Newman CoU 
Lib 

Jena, Ceimany Univeisitatsbibliolbek 
Johannesburg, S Africa Johannesburg Pub- 
lic Lib. 

Johanncsbuig, South Africa [P.O Box 1176] 
Univ. of the Witwateisand Lib. 

Johnson City, Tenn. State Teachers Coll. 
Lib, 

Kalamazoo, JMich., Western State Teachers 
Coll Lib 

Kiel, Germany: Englische Seminar der Uni- 
versitat 

Kilgore, Tex . Kilgore CoU Lib. 

Kingston, Ont.- Queens Univ Lib. 
Kingsville, Tex.: Texas Coll of Arts and In- 
dustries Lib. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Univ of Tennessee Lib 
Koln, a. Rh., G&imany: Universitats- und 
Stadtbibliothck 

Konigsberg, Germany: Univcrsitatsbiblio- 
thek 

Lare.y, Wash. • St Martin's Coll. Lib. 
l.a Crosse, Wis.* State Teachers CoU Lib 
Lafayette, Ind * Purdue Univ. Lib. 
Laiicastei, Pa.* Franklin and Marshall Coil 
Lib. 

Laramie, Wyo : Univ. of Wyoming Lib 
Lawrence, Kan.: Univ. of Kansas Lib 
Leipzig, Germany- Universitatsbibhothek, 
Beethovenstrasse 6 

Leningrad, U.S.S.R. : Bib-ka Academii Nauk, 
Birshewaja Linija No 1 
Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell Univ. Lib 
Lexington, Ky.* Univ, of Kentucky Lib. 
Lexington, Va.: Washington and Lee Univ. 
Lib. 

Lincoln, Neb,: Union Coll. Lib. 

Lincoln, Neb,: Univ. of Nebraska Lib. 
Lindsborg, Kan.: Bethany CoU. Lib. 

Little Rock, Ark.: Little Rock Jr. CoU. Lib 
Lock Haven, Pa.: State Teachers CoU. Lib. 


London, England [4 Buckingham Gate] The 
English Association 

London, N. W , England (Regents’ Park) 
Bedfoid Coll, for Women 
London, England London Lib 
London, England (Hampstead) Westfield 
CoU. Lib. 

London, Ontario Univ. of Western Ontario 
Lib 

Los Angeles, Calif Los Angeles Junior Coll. 
Lib 

Los Angeles, Calif Los Angeles Public Lib 
Los Angeles, Calif • Univ of Southern Cali- 
fornia Lib. 

Louisville, Ky - Univ of Louisville Lib 
Lubbock, Tex * Texas Technological Coll Lib. 
Lynchburg, Va . Lynchburg Coll. Lib 
Lynchburg, Va • Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
CoU Lib 

Macon, Ga Wesleyan CoU Lib 
Madison, N J Drew Univ Lib , Brothers 
Coll 

Madison, Wis Univ. of Wisconsin Lib. 
Manchester, England* The John Rylands 
Memorial Lib. 

Manchester, England- Victoria Univ. Lib. 
Manila, P. I : Univ. of the Philippines Lib. 
Marburg, Germany: Universitatsbibhothek 
MaryviUe, Tenn Lamar Memorial Lib, 
Maryville CoU. 

McKenzie, Tenn : Bethel Coll. Lib 
Memphis, Tenn • CossittLib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: West Tennessee State Nor- 
mal Sch. Lib 

Middletown, Conn. * Wesleyan Univ. Lib. 
Milan, Italy: Biblioteca Nazionale di Brera 
Milledgeville, Ga.. Georgia State CoU. for 
Women Lib. 

Milligan CoUege, Tenn,. MiUigan Coll. Lib. 
Milton, Wis. : Milton Coll. Lib. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: [1131 W. Wisconsin Ave.] 
Marquette Univ., Johnston HaU Lib 
Minneapolis, Minn. : Augsburg Seminary Lib. 
Minneapolis, Minn . Minneapolis Athenaeum 
Lib 

Minneapolis, Minn. • Univ. of Minnesota Lib. 
Missoula, Mont,: Univ. of Montana Lib 
Montclair, N. J.: State Teachers CoU. Lib 
Montgomery, Ala.: Houghton Lib., Hunting- 
don CoU. 

Montreal, P Q., Canada: McGiU Univ, Lib, 
Moorhead, Minn.- Concordia CoU. Lib. 
Morehead, Ky.: Morehead State Teachers 
CoU. Lib. 

Morgantown, W. Va.: West Virginia Univ. 

Lib. 
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Moriilton, Ark -Hai ding Coll Lib. 

MoscoWj Idaho* Umv. of Idaho Lib 

Moscow, USSR, Wsesojusnaya Bibliotcka, 
imeni Lenina, JMokhovaya, 3 

Mount St Joseph, Ohio; Coll of Mt St. 
Joseph Lib. 

Mmichen, Geimany Ba>erische Staats-Bib- 
hothck 

Murray, Ky : Murray State Teacheis Coll 
Lib. 

Nanking, China National Central Univ Lib 

Nashville, Tenn - Fisk Univ Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.* George Peabody Coll, for 
Teachers Lib 

Nashville, Tenn : Vanderbilt Univ Lib 

New Brunswick, N. J * New Jersey Coll for 
Women Lib 

New Haven, Conn.* Germanic Seminaiy, 
Yale Univ. 

New Haven, Conn * Yale Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La Dillard Univ. Lib. 

New Oileans, La.: Sophie Newcomb Mem- 
orial Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Tulane Univ Lib. 

New Orleans, La : Xavier Univ. Lib. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.: Coll, of New Rochelle 
Lib. 

New Ulm, Minn,* Dr. Martin Luther Coll 
Lib. 

New York, N. Y : [2555 Marion Ave.] Bronx 
Reference Center 

New York, N. Y Columbia Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y • Graduate School Lib., 
Fordham Univ , Woolworth Bldg , 233 
Broadway 

New York, N. Y. : Hunter Coll Lib. 

New York, N. Y • (University lieights) New 
York Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: [5th Ave. and 42nd St.] 
New York Public Lib. 

New York, N. Y.. Washington Sq. Lib., 
N. Y. U. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England: Armstrong 
Coll. Lib. 

Norfolk, Va.: Norfolk Division Lib,, Coll, of 
William and Mary 

NorfoHc, Va, : Coll, of William and Mary Lib. 

Norman, Okla.: Univ. of Oklahoma Lib. 

Northfield, Minn.: Carleton Coll Lib. 

Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf Coll Lib. 

Notre Dame, Ind . Notre Dame Univ. Lib. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb. Creighton Univ. Lib. 

Orono, Me : Univ. of Maine Lib. 

Oxford, England: The Taylor Lib. 


Painesvillc, Ohio Minray Lib , Lake Erie 

Coil. 

Peiping, China National Univ of Peking 

Lib 

Philadelphia, Pa (Logan Sipiare) Free lab. 
Philadelphia, Pa Temple Univ Lib 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Univ of Pennsylvania Lib. 
Pittsburg, Kans . Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Porter Lib 

Pittsburgh, Pa • [4400 Forbes St.] Carnegie 
Lib , Periodical Room 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carnegie Free Lib of Alle- 
gheny 

Pittsburgh, Pa . Duquesne Univ. lab 
Pittsburgh, Pa Mt Mercy Coll Lib 
Platteville, Wis.* State Teachers Coll Lib 
Port Arthur, Tex. High School Lib 
Poughkeepsie, N Y Vassar Coil Lib 
Princeton, N. J.‘ Princeton Univ lab 
Providence, R I.* Brown Univ Lib 
Providence, R I. [Washington St ] Provi- 
dence Public Lib 

Pullman, Wash : State Coll, of Washington 
Lib. 

Raleigh, N. C . North Carolina State Coll. 
Lib. 

Rangoon, Burma (University Estate) Univ. 
Lib. 

Regina, Sask., Canada Regina Coll Lib. 
Rennes, France: Bibliotheqiie de PUni- 
versite 

Richmond, Va. Univ. of Richmond lab 
Rio de Janeiio, Brazil, S A. Bib!ioth(‘ca Cen- 
tral De Educacao, Caixa Postal [P,< ) Box] 
1.702 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico Univ of Pueito 
Rico Lib. 

Rochester, N. Y.* Lib,, St, BernariPs Semi- 
nary 

Rochester, N. Y.. Univ. of Rochester lab. 
Rock Island, III.: Augustana Coll and Theo^ 
logical Seminary 

Sacramento, Calif : California State lab. 

St Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonavenlure 
Coll Lib. 

St Louis, Mo : St. Louis Public lib. 

St, Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Coll, of St, Catherine laf^. 
St, Paul, Minn.: llamliiie Univ. Tib. 

St. Paul, Minn : Macalcster CijIL Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Public lib, 

St. Paul, Minn.: Coil of St. Thomas, Coll 
Lib. 

Salem, Ore.: Willamette Univ. LIIk 
S alt Lake City, Utah: IMv. of Utah Lib, 
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San Antonio, Tex.* Our Lady of the Lake 
Coll Lib. 

San Antonio, Tex. Westmoorland Coll Lib. 
San Bernardino, Calif San Bernardino Val- 
ley Union Jr, Coll Lib 
San Jose, Calif * State Coll Lib. 

San Mai mo, Calif : The Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Lib and Art Gallery 
Santa Barbara, Calif.: Santa Barbara State 
Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Saratoga Springs, N Y.: Skidmore Coll. Lib. 
Schenectady, N. Y.: English Department, 
Union Coll. 

Seattle, Wash Public Lib., Periodical Dept. 
Seattle, Wash • Seattle Pacific Coll Lib, 
Seattle, Wash.* Univ. of Washington Lib, 
Shantung, China National Shantung Univ. 
Lib , Tsingtao 

Sheffield, Eng * The Library, The University 
Shreveport, La. : Centenary Coll. Lib. 
Stanford University, Calif : Stanford Univ. 
Lib. 

State College, Miss,: Mississippi State Coll. 
Lib. 

State College, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Lib. 

Staunton, Va • Maiy Baldwin Coll. Lib. 
Stellenbosch, S. Africa: Univ. Lib. 

Stillwater, Okla.* Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical Coll, Lib, 

Storrs, Conn : Connecticut Agricultural Coll. 
Lib 

Swansea, England. Univ. Coll, of Swansea, 
Singleton Park 

Swarthmore, Pa.. Swarthmore Coll. Lib. 
Sydney, Australia: Fisher Lib., Univ. of 
Sydney 

Sydney, New South Wales. Public Lib. 
Syracuse, N Y.: Syracuse Univ. Lib. 

Tacoma, Wash.: Coll, of Puget Sound Lib. 
Taihoku, Formosa, Japan: Taihoku Imperial 
Univ. Lib 

Tarkio, Mo.* Tarkio Coll. Lib. 

Tempe, Arizona: Arizona State Teachers 
Coll Lib. 

Terre Haute, Ind.* Indiana State Teachers 
Coil Lib. 

Tiffin, Ohio: Heidelberg CoH. Lib. 

Tokyo, Japan: Coll, of Lit., Imperial Univ. 
Toledo, Ohio [CoiKngwood Ave.J Mary 
Manse Coll Lib. 

Toledo, Ohio [2801 W. Bancroft St.] Univ. of 
the City of Toledo Lib. 

Toronto, Can. : Univ. of Toronto Lib. 


Triplicane, Madras, India: Univ. Lib., Senate 
House 

Troy, Ala,: State Teachers Coll Lib. 

Tucson, Ariz. Univ of Arizona Lib. 

Tufts College, Mass • Tufts Coll. Lib. 

Tulsa, Okla.* Univ. of Tulsa Lib. 

Tuskegee Institute, Ala : Carnegie Lib. 

University, Ala.. Univ of Alabama Lib. 
University, Miss . Univ. of Mississippi Lib. 
University, Va.: Univ. of Virginia Lib 

Valdosta, Ga. Emory Jr Coll. Lib. 
Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso Univ. Lib 
Vancouver, B C.* Umv. of British Columbia 
Lib. 

Victoria, Australia* Central Lib., Univ of 
Melbourne, Carlton N 3 
Voroneg., U S.S.R.: Pedinstitut, Pr Revolu- 
zii,24 

Waco, Texas* Baylor Univ. Lib. 

Walla WaUa, Wash . Whitman Coll. Lib. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of Amer- 
ica Lib. 

Washington, D. C.* [East Capital St.] Folger 
Shakespeare Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Howard Univ. Lib., 
Washington, D. C. : Miner Teachers Coll Lib. 
Washington, D. C * Terrell Jr. H. S. Lib. 
Washington, Pa.: Washington and Jefferson 
Coll. Lib. 

Waterloo, Ont., Canada: Lib., Waterloo Coll. 

and Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Waterville, Maine: Colby Coll. Lib. 
Waukesha, Wis. : Carroll Coll. Lib. 

Wayne, Neb * State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley Coll. Lib. 
Wernersville, Pa.: Jesuit Novitiate. 

West Los Angeles, Calif. [405 Hilgard Ave.] 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles 
Wheaton, 111.: Wheaton Coll. Lib. 

Whittier, Calif.: Whittier Coll Lib. 
Williamsburg, Va.: College of WiUiam and 
Mary Lib. 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams Coll. Lib. 
Wilson, N. C.: Atlantic Christian Coil. Lib. 
Winfield, Kans.: Southwestern Coll. Lib. 
Winnipeg, Canada: [Arts Bldg., Fort Garry 
Site] Univ, of Manitoba Lib 
Winona, Minn.: St. Mary^s Coll. Lib. 
Wooster, Ohio: Wooster Coll. Lib. 

Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Lib. 

Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross Coll, Lib. 
Wuchang, Hupeh, China: Wuhan Univ. Lib, 



